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This  encyclopedia  presents  in  a  condensed  and  modified  form  that  great  body  of  Prot- 
estant learning  called  the  Recdencyklopddie  fur  prote8tarUi8cheTheologieu7ulKirche,edxted  by 
Professor  Albwt  Hauck,  Ph.D.,  D.Th.,  D.  Jur.,  the  famous  church  historian  of  Germany.  The 
German  work  is  the  third  edition  of  that  religious  encyclopedia  which  was  originally  edited 
by  the  late  Professor  Johann  Jakob  Herzog  and  bore  his  name  popularly  as  a  convenient 
short  title.  The  late  Professor  Philip  Schaflf  was  requested  by  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Her- 
zog to  adapt  the  encyclopedia  to  the  American  public  and  this  he  did.  To  this  combination 
of  German  and  American  scholarship  the  publishers  gave  the  happy  title  of  T?ie  Schaff- 
Herzog  EncydopcBdia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  This  name  has  been  familiar  to  thousands  of 
the  religious  public  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  so  has  been 
preserved  as  the  title  of  this  publication,  with  the  prefix  "  New." 

The  histoiy  of  this  encyclopedia  up  to  the  present  is  this:  In  December,  1853,  there  appeared  at  Gotha 
the  first  part  of  the  Realenq^klapddie  fUr  prateskmHacke  Theologie  und  Kirche,  which  was  the  Protestant 
reply  to  the  challenge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scholars  engaged  upon  the  Kirchenlexikon  oder  Enqfklopddie 
der  kathoUschen  Theologie  und  ikrer  HiUfswiasenschaftenf  which  had  been  appearing  at  Freiburg  im  Breisgau 
flinoe  1S46.  The  credit  for  suggesting  the  latter  work  must  be  given  to  Benjamin  Herder  (1818-88),  one 
of  the  leading  publishers  of  Germany.  Its  editors  were  Heinrich  Joseph  Wetzer  (1801-53),  professor 
of  Oriental  p^ology  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  a  layman,  and  Benedict  Welte  (1805-85), 
a  priest  and  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  TQbingen.  The  proposition  to  do  as  much  for  Prot- 
estant theology  and  research  was  mooted  by  a  company  of  Protestant  theologians,  and  Matthias  Schnecken- 
burger  (1804-48),  professor  of  theology  in  Bern,  had  been  chosen  editor  of  the  projected  work.  But 
the  political  troubles  of  1848  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  and  the  death  of  Schneckenburger 
that  year  made  it  necessary  to  find  another  leader.  At  this  jimcture  Friedrich  August  Tholuck  (1799- 
1877),  professor  of  theology  in  Halle,  where  Johann  Jakob  Herzog  was  professor  from  1847  to  1854,  was 
consulted  and  he  named  his  colleague.  It  was  an  ideal  choice,  as  Professor  Herzog  was  a  competent 
scholar,  a  friend  of  progress  in  theology,  moderate  in  his  views,  and  a  pereona  grata  to  all  parties  among 
the  Protestants.  The  publisher  of  the  Protestant  encyclopedia  was  Christian  Friedrich  Adolf  Rost  (1790- 
1856),  who  was  carrying  on  the  business  of  Johann  Conrad  Hinrichs,  and  imder  that  name. 

Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religious  encyclopedias  were  conspicuous  successes  and  came 
to  be  called  popularly,  by  the  names  of  their  editors,  "  Wetzer  und  Welte  "  und  "  Herzog  "  respectively. 
The  former  was  finished  in  1856  in  twelve  volumes,  followed  by  an  index  volume  in  1860;  the  latter  in 
1868  in  twenty-two  volumes  including  the  index.  In  December,  1877,  the  Herders  entrusted  a  new  edition 
of  "  Wetzer  und  Welte  "  to  Joseph  HergenrOther  (1824-80),  at  that  time  a  professor  of  theology  in  Munich. 
On  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate  in  1879  he  transferred  his  editorial  duties  to  Franz  Philipp  Kaulen 
(1827-1907),  Roman  Catholic  professor  of  theology  in  Bonn,  and  imder  him  the  new  edition  was  finished 
in  1901  in  twelve  volumes,  eadi  one  much  larger  than  those  of  the  first  edition.  In  September,  1903,  the 
index  volume  appeared.  In  1877  the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  "  Herzog"  appeared,  edited  by 
Professor  Herzog  with  the  assistance  of  his  colleague  in  the  theological  faculty  in  Erlangen,  Gustav  Leopold 
Flitt  (1836-80).  On  Plitt's  death  Herzog  called  in  another  colleague,  Albert  Hauck  (1845-),  the  professor 
of  church  history,  who  survived  him  and  brought  the  work  to  its  triumphant  close  in  1888  in  eighteen 
volumes,  indudingthe  index.  In  the  spring  of  1896  appeared  the  first  part  of  the  third  edition  of  "  Herzog  " 
with  Hauck,  who  meanwhile  had  gone  to  Leipsic  as  professor  of  church  history,  as  sole  editor.  It  is  upon 
this  third  edition  that  the  present  work  is  based. 

The  idea  of  translating  "  Herzog  "  in  a  slightly  condensed  form  occurred  to  John  Henry  Augustus 
Bomberger  (1817-90),  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  then  president  of  Ursinus  Col- 
lege, Collegeville,  Pa.,  and  in  1856  he  brought  out  in  Philadelphia  the  first  volume,  whose  title-page 
nads  thus:  The  Prateetant  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopedia:  Being  a  Condensed  Translaticn 
of  Hertog's  Real  Encyclopedia.  With  Additions  from  Other  Sources.  By  Rev.  J.H.A.  Bomberger,  D.D.,  As- 
tiaUd  by  Distinguished  Theologians  of  Various  Denominations.     Vol.  I.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  cfe  Blakiston, 
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1866.  In  this  work  he  associated  with  himself  twelve  persons,  all  but  one  ministers.  In  1860  he  issued  the 
second  volume.  But  the  Civil  War  breaking  out  the  next  year  put  a  stop  to  so  costly  an  enterprise  and  it 
was  never  resumed.  The  first  volume  included  the  article  "Concubinage,"  the  second  "Josiah."  It 
had  been  issued  in  numbers,  of  which  the  last  was  the  twelfth. 

In  1877  Professor  Philip  Schaff  (1819-03)  was  asked  by  Dr.  Herzog  himself  to  undertake  an  Eng^h 
reproduction  of  the  second  edition  of  his  encydopedia,and  this  work  was  fairly  begun  when,  in  the  autumn 
of  1880,  Clemens  Petersen  and  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson  were  engaged  to  work  daily  on  it  in  Dr.  Schaff's 
study  in  the  Bible  House,  New  York  City.  The  next  year  Dr.  Schaff's  son,  the  Rev.  David  Schley  Schaff, 
now  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  joined  the  staff. 
The  original  publishers  were  S.  S.  Scranton  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  a  change  was  made  before 
the  issue  of  the  first  volume  and  the  encyclopedia  was  issued  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  The  title-page  read  thus : 
A  Religioua  Encydopadia :  or  Dictionary  of  Biblical^  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Theology,  Based  on  the 
Beal-EncyklopadieofHerxog,  Plitt,andHauck,  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  DJ).,LL,D.,  Prof essor  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Associate  editors :  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  M,A.,  and  Rev,  D,  S.  Schaff, 
Volume  I.  New  York :  Funk  A  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  10  and  IB  Dey  Street.  The  first  volume  was  issued 
Wednesday,  November  1,  1882,  the  second  Thursday,  March  1,  1883,  and  the  third  Tuesday,  March  4, 
1884.  Volume  I.  had  pp.  xix.  1-847;  volume  II.  pp.  xvii.  848-1714;  and  volume  III.  pp.  xix. 
1715-2631.  In  November,  1886,  a  revised  edition  was  issued  and  at  the  same  time  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Living  Divines  and  Christian  Workers  of  AU  Denominations  in  Europe  and  America,  Being  a  Supplement  to 
Schaff'Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religiotis  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Rev,  Philip  Schaff,  D,D,,  LLJ),,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  M.  A,  New  York:  Funk  A  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  1887. 
In  1891  the  third  edition  of  the  encyclopedia  was  issued  and  with  it  was  incorporated  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Living  Divines,  with  an  appendix,  largely  the  work  of  Rev.  George  William  Gilmore,  bringing  the  bio- 
graphical and  literary  notices  down  to  December,  1890.  The  entire  work  was  repaged  sufficiently  to 
make  it  one  of  four  volumes  of  about  equal  size,  and  it  is  this  four-volume  edition  which  is  known  to 
the  public  as  the  Schaff-Hersog  Encycyclopedia,  the  volumes  being  respectively  of  pp.  xlviii.  679  and  four 
pages  unnumbered;  680-1378;  1379-2086;  iv.  2087-2629,  viii.  296.  As  the  German  work  at  its  base  was 
overtaken  by  the  time  "S"  had  been  reached,  the  "Schaff-Herzog"  from  that  letter  on  was  based  on^the 
first  edition  of  "  Herzog."  Therefore  much  of  its  matter  is  now  very  old.  Yet  it  has  been  a  useful  work, 
and  in  1903  its  publishers  determined  on  a  new  edition  based  on  the  third  edition  of  "  Herzog,"  which 
had  been  appearing  since  1896.  But  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  space  of  ten  years  between  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  two  works,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  from  the  German  down  to  date. 
This  end  has  been  acoompUshed  by  two  courses:  first  by  securing  from  the  German  contributors  to  "  Her- 
zog "  condensations  of  their  contributions,  in  which  way  matter  contributed  to  the  German  work  has  in 
many  instances  been  brought  down  to  date,  and  second  by  calling  on  department  editors  for  supplemen- 
tary matter. 

Afl  appears  from  what  has  been  said  above,  this  encyclopedia  is  not  entirely  a  new  work.  It 
is  really  an  old  workreconstructed.  Its  list  of  titles  is  largely  the  same  and  it  follows  the  same 
generiJ  plan  as  in  the  old  work.  The  pointsof  identity  are :  (1)  that  at  its  base  lies  the  Realenq/' 
klopddie  fur  protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  once  associated  with  the  name  of  Herzog, 
now  with  the  name  of  Albert  Hauck,  professor  of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
and  the  author  of  the  authoritative  history  of  the  Church  in  Germany;  (2)  that  it  gives  in 
condensed  form  the  information  in  that  work,  and  takes  such  matter  directly  from  the  Ger- 
man work  in  most  instances,  although  occasionally  while  the  topic  is  the  same  the  treatment 
is  independent  of  the  German  contributor's;  (3)  that  it  has  much  matter  contributed  by 
the  editorial  staff  and  specially  secured  contributors;  (4)  that  in  Biblical  matters  it 
limits  its  titles  to  those  of  the  German  base,  so  that  it  should  not  be  considered  as  a  Bible 
dictionary,  although  the  Biblical  department  comprehends  the  principal  articles  of  such  a 
dictionary.  The  points  of  dissimilarity  are  these:  (1)  It  contains  much  matter  furnished 
directly  by  those  contributors  to  the  German  work  who  have  kindly  consented  to  condense 
their  articles  and  bring  them  within  prescribed  limits.  These  limits  have  often  been  narrow, 
but  in  no  other  way  was  it  possible  to  utilize  the  German  matter.  (2)  It  con- 
tains hundreds  of  sketches  of  living  persons  derived  in  almost  every  instance  from  matter 
furnished  by  themselves.  In  writing  these  sketches  much  help  has  been  received,  principally 
in  the  suggestion  of  names,  from  the  English  and  American  Who's  Who  and  from  the  German 
Wer  ist*8  (which  is  a  similar  work  for  Germany) ,  and  we  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
with  thanks.  But  comparison  between  the  sketches  in  this  book  and  those  given  of  the  same 
individual  in  the  books  referred  to  will  reveal  many  differences  and  be  so  many  proofs  of  the 
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extensive  correspondence  carried  on  to  secure  the  given  facts.  Every  person  sketched  herein, 
with  ahnost  no  exception,  has  been  sent  a  blank  for  biographical  data.  Some  thought  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  filling  out  the  blank  by  referring  to  a  dictionary  of  living 
persons,  but  it  has  generally  turned  out  that  the  requirements  of  this  blank  were  not  met  by 
the  book  referred  to  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  write  to  the  subject,  and  frequently  more 
than  once,  before  the  desired  information  could  be  secured.  (3)  The  matter  in  proof  has  been 
sent  to  persons  specially  chosen  for  eminence  in  their  respective  departments.  These  depart- 
ments with  the  names  of  those  in  charge  of  them  are:  Systematic  Theology,  Rev.  Clarence 
Augustine  Beckwith,  D.D.,  professor  of  systematic  theology,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary; 
Minor  Denominations,  Rev.  Henbt  Kino  Carroll,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  corresponding  sec- 
retaries of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City; 
Liturgies  and  Religious  Orders,  in  the  first  volimie,  Rev.  John  Thomas  Creaoh,  D.D., 
professor  of  canon  law.  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  subsequent 
volumes.  Very  Rev.  James  Francis  Driscoll,  D.D.,  president  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  the  Old  Testament,  Rev.  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
professor  of  Oriental  languages.  University  College,  Toronto;  the  New  Testament,  Rev. 
Henry  Sylvester  Nash,  D.D.,  professor  of  the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Church  History,  Rev.  Albert 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  church  history,  Baylor  Theological  Seminary 
(Baylor  University),  Waco,  Texas.  Besides  reading  the  proofs  they  were  requested 
to  make  such  additions  as  would  not  only  bring  them  up  to  date  but  represent  the  dis- 
tinctive results  of  British  and  American  scholarship.  (4)  A  much  more  thorough  bib- 
liography is  furnished.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  sources  so  that  students  may 
pursue  a  subject  to  its  roots;  second,  to  supply  the  best  literature  in  whatever  language  it 
occurs;  third,  to  supply  references  in  English  for  those  who  read  only  that  language.  (5)  All 
articles  based  on  German  originals  have  been  sent  in  proof  to  the  writers  of  the  original 
German  articles  when  these  writers  were  still  living.  Some  of  them  had  furnished  the  articles 
and  they  had  merely  been  translated,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  German  authors 
had  not  given  that  cooperation;  not  a  few,  however,  have  kindly  read  our  condensations 
and  made  corrections  and  additions.    For  this  cooperation  thanks  are  due. 

We  here  mention  with  gratitude  the  permission  given  by  the  publisher  of  the  Real- 
encyklopddie  fur  protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Mr.  Heinrich  Rost,  the  head  of  the 
great  publishing  house  of  J.  C.  Hinrichs  of  Leipsic,  and  by  the  editor  of  its  third  edition. 
Professor  Albert  Hauck,  Ph.D.,  D.Th.,  D.Jur.,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  to  use  its 
contents  in  our  discretion.  Dr.  Hauck  has  done  far  more  than  give  permission.  He  has 
manifested  a  kindly  interest  in  our  work,  has  revised  the  condensations  of  his  articles,  and 
facilitated  our  efforts  to  secure  from  his  contributors  advance  articles.  This  helpfulness  is 
much  appreciated,  and  we  would  fain  give  it  prominent  recognition. 

Rev.  David  Schley  Schaff,  D.D.,  who  holds  the  chair  of  church  history  in  the  Western 
Theolo^cal  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  whose  father  was  the  founder  of  this  work  and 
who  was  nimself  one  of  its  original  associate  editors,  felt  unable  on  account  of  other  duties 
to  assume  any  editorial  responsibility  for  the  present  work,  as  he  had  been  asked  to  do  by 
the  publishers  when  the  new  edition  was  determined  on,  but  he  entered  heartily  into  the 
arrangement  whereby  the  sole  responsibility  of  general  editor  should  be  lodged  with  his 
former  associate  editor,  and  has  cooperated  by  bringing  down  to  date  almost  all  the  articles 
which  he  and  his  father  contributed  to  the  first  edition. 

The  labor  of  coordinating  the  material  sent  in  by  the  many  persons  who  have  coop- 
ei  ated  to  bring  out  this  work  has  fallen  upon  the  managing  editor,  Charles  Colebrook  Sher- 
MAN,  who  has  discharged  his  difficult  duties  with  conscientious  fidelity  and  marked  ability. 
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The  bibliography,  which  is  probably  the  greatest  novelty  of  this  encyclopedia  and  is  a  fea- 
ture certain  to  be  greatly  appreciated,  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  George  William 
GiLMORE,  late  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  author  of  Hurst's  Literature  of 
Theology.  The  work  of  condensing  and  translating  the  articles  from  the  contributors  to 
the  Realencyklopddie  fur  protestarUische  Theologie  und  Kirche  has  been  done  by  Bernhard 
Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Lutheran  pastor,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Alexis  iBi&NiB  du  Pont  Coleman,  M.A. 
of  Oxford  University,  instructor  in  English  in  the  College  of  the  Qty  of  New  York;  Alfred 
Stoeckius,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Astor  Library;  William  Price;  and  Hubert  Evans,  Ph.D.  of 
Leipsic.  The  pronunciations  have  been  supplied  by  Frank  Horace  VizETELLT,  F.S.A., 
managing  editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

When  the  contributors  to  the  Realencyldopddie  have  chosen  not  to  condense  their  articles 
themselves,  but  have  preferred  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  the  editors  of  the  New 
Schaff'Herzog,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  parentheses  enclosing  the  signature.  Edi- 
torial additions  or  changes  in  the  body  of  signed  articles  for  which  the  contributors  should 
not  be  held  responsible  are  indicated  by  brackets.  A  double  signature  indicates  that  an 
article  originally  prepared  by  the  contributor  whose  name  appears  first  (in  parentheses)  has 
been  revised  by  the  contributor  whose  name  follows.  The  cross  (f)  following  the  name 
of  a  contributor  indicates  that  he  is  dead. 

Seftembkb  16, 1907.  THE  EDITOR. 

CONCERNING  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

For  purposes  of  research  and  definite  information  the  student  is  constantly  under  the 
necessity  of  discovering  not  only  lists  of  works  on  a  given  subject,  but  also  initials  or  full 
names  of  authors  and  place  and  date  of  publication  and  often  the  exact  form  of  the  title 
of  a  book  inaccurately  or  partially  known.  To  furnish  this  information  the  work  which 
will  prove  useful  beyond  all  others  is  the  British  Mvseum  Catalogue^  which  with  its 
Supplement  records  the  books  received  down  to  1900;  accessions  beyond  this  date 
are  also  recorded  in  supplementary  issues.  Especially  valuable  to  the  theological  stu- 
dent are  the  four  parts  devoted  to  the  Bibles  and  Bible-works  in  the  British  Museum, 
though  the  large  number  of  entries  makes  it  hard  to  consult  these  parts.  Some  help  is 
given  by  the  tables  of  arrangement.  A  Subject  Index  for  1881-1905,  ed.  G.  K.  Fortescue, 
4  vols.,  London,  1902-06,  makes  available  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  late  literature 
upon  all  subjects.  Next  to  this,  if  indeed  not  equally  valuable  so  far  as  it  is  finished,  is 
the  exhaustive  work  doing  for  the  French  National  Library  and  for  publications  in  French 
what  the  work  just  named  does  for  the  British.  This  is  the  Catalogue  giniral  .  .  .  de  la 
Bibliothkque  Nationale,  now  in  course  of  publication,  Paris,  1897  sqq.,  of  which  volume  xxiv., 
the  last  received,  carries  the  list  through  "Catzius."  The  value  of  these  two  publications 
will  be  more  accurately  estimated  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  two  institutions  are  stated 
repositories  for  copyrighted  books  in  the  two  countries  respectively.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  first  volume  of  the  French  catalogue  is  a  helpful  account  of  pre- 
vious catalogues  of  the  French  National  Library.  The  English  work  is  in  folio, 
the  French  in  octavo.  Perhaps  the  next  best  general  work  is  that  of  J.  C. 
Brunet,  Manud  du  libraire,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1810,  superseded  by  the  5th  ed.,  6  vols., 
1860-66,  with  SuppUment,  2  vols.,  1878-80.  After  these  two  works  come  in  point  of 
usefulness  what  may  be  called  the  national  catalogues,  recording  the  books  published  in 
Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  America.  For  Germany  the  work  was  begun 
in  the  AUgemeines  Burher-Lexicon,  by  W.  Heinsius,  reedited  and  enlarged  by  O.  A.  Schulz, 
then  by  F.  A.  Schiller,  covering  the  period  1700-1851  in  11  voliunes,  Leipsic,  1812-54,  for 
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the  earlier  period  incomplete.  This  was  continued  by  Hinrichs'  Bucher-Katalog,  cov- 
ering the  years  1851-65  in  one  volume  (1875),  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  by  the 
Funfjdhrtger  Bucher-KcUalog.  Half-yearly  volumes  are  published  which  are  superseded  in 
course  by  the  five-year  volumes.  These  were  accompanied  by  a  Repertorium  up  to  1885, 
which  arranged  the  entries  topically.  From  1883  on  the  Repertorium  was  superseded  by  a 
ScUagwort^Katalog,  by  Georg  and  L.  Ost,  Hanover,  1889-1904  (now  complete  down  to 
1902),  serving  as  an  index  to  the  Hinrichs,  and  arranging  the  catch- words  alphabetically. 

For  publications  in  French  there  is  the  Catalogue  giniral  de  la  librairie  frangaise,  cover- 
ing the  period  1840-99,  15  vols.,  Paris,  1867-1904,  begun  by  O.  Lorenz  and  continued  by 
D.  Jordell,  with  a  Table  des  matiires  or  index  published  at  irregular  intervals,  but  exceed- 
in^y  full  and  usable.  The  Table  systimatique  de  la  bibliographie  de  la  France  is  an  annual 
list  of  cop3nighted  books  classified  according  to  subjects,  published  in  Paris. 

For  British  publications  the  London  Catalogue,  London,  1846,  now  very  hard  to  obtain, 
carries  the  list  of  books  from  1800  to  1846  with  Index  to  the  same.  This  was  continued  by 
the  English  Catalogue,now  complete  down  to  1905, 7  vols.,  London,  1864-1905.  The  three  vol- 
umes for  1890-1905  are  arranged  by  authors  and  subjects  in  one  alphabet.  For  the  period 
1837-89  there  is  an  Index  of  Svbjects,  4  vols.,  London,  1858-93.  A  Yearly  Catalogue  is  issued, 
which,  like  the  French  annuals  and  German  semiannuals,  is  superseded  by  the  volume  cov- 
ering a  series  of  years. 

For  modem  Italian  works  the  authoritative  source  is  the  Catalogo  generate  della  libreria 
Italiana,  1847-99^  compilato  dal  Prof.  Attilio  Pagliainif  3  vols.,  Milan,  1901-05,  a  work 
singularly  complete  for  the  period  it  covers. 

For  American  publications  the  period  1820-71  is  inadequately  covered  by  the  Biblio- 
tkeca  Americana,  by  O.  A.  Roorbach  to  1861,  and  then  by  J.  Kelly,  a  set  of  books  rarely 
on  the  market.  The  American  Catalogue  continues  this  to  the  end  of  1905  in  6  vols, 
folio,  2  vols.  roy.  8vo,  New  York,  1880-1906.  This  was  begun  by  F.  Leypoldtand  is  con- 
tinued by  the  Publishers'  Weekly.  In  this  series  a  Yearly  Catalogue  is  issued,  superseded  like 
the  other  annuals  by  the  larger  volume.  The  whole  is  being  supplemented  by  Charles 
Evans  with  the  American  Bibliography ,  a  Chronological  Dictionary  of  All  .  .  .  Publications 
.  .  .  ,  1639-1820.  Of  this  magnificent  work,  vols,  i.-iv.  are  issued,  Chicago,  1903-07,  bring- 
ing the  titles  down  to  1773. 

For  earlier  books  a  valuable  set  of  volumes  is  L.  Hain,  Repertorium  bibliographicum, 
2  vols,  in  4  parts  and  an  Index,  Stuttgart,  1826-91,  giving  a  list  of  books  printed  from 
the  invention  of  printing  to  1500.  To  this  W.  A.  Copinger  has  added  a  Supplement  in  2 
vols.,  3  parts,  London,  1895-1902,  and  Dietrich  Reichling,  Appendices,  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration and  publication,  containing  corrections  and  additions,  Munich,  1905  sqq. 

Valuable  as  selected  and  classified  lists  of  general  literature,  including  theology,  are 
Sonnenschein's  Best  Books  and  Reader's  Guide,  London,  1891-95.  The  foregoing  are  all 
in  the  field  of  general  literature  and  are  not  specifically  theological. 

Of  specifically  Theological  Bibliographies,  giving  lists  of  literature  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  science,  the  older  ones  have  principally  a  historic  value.  Some  of  the  best 
are:  J.  0.  Walch,  Bibliotheca  theologica  selecta,  4  vols.,  Jena,  1757-65,  arranged  topically 
with  an  index  of  authors;  G.  B.  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Litteratur,  3d  ed.,  3  vols., 
Leipsic,  1837-42  (gives  little  literature  in  English);  E.  A.  Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  theologica, 
2  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1864  (an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors  of  books  in  German  issued 
1830-62) ;  W.  Orme,  Bibliotheca  theologica,  London,  1824  (contains  critical  notes) .  One  of  the 
older  books,  often  referred  to  for  its  lists  of  editions  of  Scripture,  is  J.  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  sacra, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1709,  enlarged  by  A.  G.  Masch,  5  vols.,  Halle,  1778-90.  T.  H.  Home  added 
to  his  Introduction  a  rich  bibliography  of  the  works  issued  before  and  in  his  time  (also  printed 
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separately),  London,  1839,  which,  however,  is  not  found  in  editions  of  the  Introduction  later 
than  that  of  1846.  An  excellent  work  is  that  by  James  Darling,  Cydopcsdia  Bibliografhica  ; 
a  Library  Manual  of  Theological  and  (General  Literature,  London,  1854,  with  supplementary 
volume,  1859,  particularly  useful  as  giving  the  contents  of  series  and  even  of  volumes.  A  modem 
production,  noting  only  works  in  English,  is  J.  F.  Hurst,  Literature  of  Theology,  New  York, 
1896,  fairly  complete  up  to  its  date,  arranged  according  to  the  divisions  in  Theology  and  in 
convenient  smaller  rubrics,  with  very  full  indexes.  Unfortimately,  it  needs  supplementing 
by  the  literature  subsequent  to  1895.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publishers  will  see  their 
way  to  add  a  supplement,  containing  the  later  literature.  For  Roman  Catholic  theology 
consult  D.  Gla,  Systematisch  geordnetes  Repertorium  der  kathoUsch-theologischen  Litteratur, 
Paderbom,  1894.  W.  T.  Lowndes,  Bibliographer' 8  Manual,  4  vols.,  London,  1834,  new 
edition  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,  1857-64,  while  not  exclusively  theological,  deals  largely  with 
curious  theological  books  and  is  useful  for  the  annotations. 

Among  the  most  useful  guides  to  theological  literature  are  the  works  on  Introduction 
to  Theology  or  on  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology,  most  of  which  give  classified 
lists  of  literature.  Schleiermacher's  Kvrze  DarsteUung  dee  theologischen  Studiums,  Berlin, 
1811,  1830,  was  followed  by  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Encyklopddie  und  Methodologie,  Leipsic,  1833, 
revised  by  M.  Reischle,  1889.  This  last,  though  not  in  its  latest  form,  was  practically  repro- 
duced by  0.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst,  New  York,  1884,  rev.  ed.,  1894,  with  copious  lists 
of  literature,  English  and  American,  added.  Better  even  than  this  is  A.  Cave,  Introduction 
to  Theology,  2d  ed.,  Edinbur^,  1896,  in  which  the  lists  of  literature  are  especially  valuable, 
thou^  the  lapse  of  a  decade  since  the  publication  makes  a  new  edition  desirable.  Of  very 
high  value  for  its  citation  of  literature,  including  Continental,  English,  and  American,  is 
L.  Emery,  Introduction  d  Vitude  de  la  thiologie  protestante,  Paris,  1904. 

In  the  way  of  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias  the  past 
decade  has  witnessed  great  progress.  The  two  great  Bible  Dictionaries,  superseding 
for  English  readers  all  others,  are  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  J.  Hastings  and  J.  A. 
Selbie,  4  vols,  and  extra  volume,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1898-1904  (comprehensive 
and  fully  up  to  date  in  the  Old  Testament  subjects,  but  conservative  and  often  timid 
in  dealing  with  the  New  Testament),  and  Encydopoedia  Biblica,  by  T.  K.  Cheyne  and 
J.  S.  Black,  4  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1899-1903  (also  comprehensive,  much 
more  ''advanced''  in  the  Old  Testament  and  admitting  representation  to  the  "Dutch 
School "  in  the  New  Testament  parts,  but  handicapped  by  the  Jerahmeel  theory  of  Prof. 
Cheyne).  F.  Vigoiux)Ux,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  Paris,  1891  sqq.,  still  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, has  reached  ''Palestine"  with  part  xxix.,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
conservative  type  of  French  Biblical  scholarship. 

In  Christian  Archeology  the  work  of  W.  Smith  and  S.  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Antiquities,  2  vols.,  London,  1875-80,  is  still  valuable,  and  there  is  no  later  work  in 
English  to  take  its  place.  Of  high  value  is  F.  X.  Kraus,  RealnEncyklopddie  der  chrisUichen 
AUerthumer,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1881-86.  The  best  work,  which  must  supersede  all  others 
because  of  its  extraordinary  completeness  and  fulness,  but  which  has  been  only  recently  begun 
and  must  take  many  years  to  complete  under  its  present  plan,  is  F.  Cabrol,  Dictionmiire 
d^archiologiechritienneetde  liiurgie,  Paris,  1903  sqq.  (parts  i.-xilare  out,  and  bring  the  reader 
down  to  "Baptfane").  In  a  different  field,  and  worthy  of  high  praise,  is  W.  Smith 
and  H.  Wace,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines,  4  vols., 
Londoa  1877-87,  representing  the  best  English  scholarship  of  its  day,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  not  easily  to  be  superseded.  A  help  to  this,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  early  Christian  writers,  is  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Myth- 
ology, 3  vols.,  new  edition,  London,  1890. 
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In  the  general  field  of  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Theology  must  be  men- 
tioned on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  the  Kirchenlexikan  of  Wetzer  and  Welte,  2d 
ed.,  begun  by  Cardinal  Hergenr5ther,  continued  by  F.  Kaulen,  12  vols,  and  Register, 
Freiburg,  1880-1903.  This  work  must  be  conmiended  for  its  accurate  scholarship,  its  ad- 
mirable regard  for  proportion,  and  for  the  large  range  of  subjects  it  treats  with  fairness 
and  with  only  a  suspicion  of  a  tendency  toward  ultramontanism.  Briefer  is  the  Handlexir 
kon  der  katholischen  Theologie,  begun  by  J.  Schafler  (continued  by  J.  Sax),  4  vols.,  Regens- 
burg,  1880-1900.  The  new  Kirchlichea  HandJexikon  of  M.  Buchberger,  Mimich,  1904-06 
(in  progress),  is  not  particularly  valuable.  The  evangelical  side  of  German  scholarship  is 
represented  by  the  great  work  of  J.  J.  Herzog,  Realerwyklopddie  fur  proteatanHache  Theohgie 
und  Kirche,  3d  ed.,  revised  imder  A.  Hauck,  Leipsic,  1896  sqq.,  18  vols,  issued  to  date. 
This  is  the  great  storehouse  of  German  Protestant  theology  and  the  basis  of  the  present 
work.  The  most  ambitious  work  of  American  scholarship  is  J.  McClintock  and  J.  Strong, 
CydapcBdia  of  Biblicai,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  10  vols..  New  York,  1867- 
1881,  with  two  supplementary  volumes,  1884-86  (claims  to  have  over  50,000  titles;  necessarily 
it  is  now  in  need  of  revision).  Other  works,  each  having  its  distinctive  field,  are:  W.  F. 
Hook,  A  Church  Dictionary,  8th  ed.,  London,  1859,  reprinted  Philadelphia,  1854;  J.  Eadie, 
T?ie  Ecclesiastical  Cyclopedia,  ib.,  1861 ;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Theology,  2d  ed.,  ib.,  1872;  idem.  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  and  Schools  of  Thought,  ib., 
1891  (both  of  considerable  worth,  representing  "High  Anglicanism");  W.  E.  Addis  and 
T.  Arnold,  A  Catholic  Dictionary,  London  and  New  York,  6th  ed.,  1903;  J.  Hamburger, 
RealrEncyklopddie  des  Judenthums,  3  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1891-1901  (deals  with  both 
Biblical  and  Talmudic  subjects;  "by  a  Jew  for  Jews");  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  published 
under  the  direction  of  an  editorial  board  of  which  I.  K.  Funk  was  chairman  and  Isidore 
Singer  managing  editor,  12  vols..  New  York,  1901-06;  F.  Lichtenberger,  EncydopMie  des 
sciences  rdigieuses,  13  vols.,  Paris,  1877-82  (for  French  Protestants).  T.  P.  Hughes,  Dic- 
tionary of  Islam,  London,  1885,  is  the  only  encyclopedic  work  on  the  subject,  but 
defective  and  imreliable.  In  Hymnology  there  are:  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thesaurus  hymnologicus, 
i.  Latin  hymns,  ii.  Latin  sequences,  iii.  Greek  hymns,  iv.-v.  supplement  to  vols,  i.-ii.,  Leip- 
sic, 1841-55  (a  storehouse  of  material  often  inaccessible  elsewhere,  but  ill  digested,  inac- 
curate, and  perplexing  to  consult) ;  E.  E.  Koch,  Geschichte  des  Kirchenliedes  und  Kirchen- 
gesangs  der  christlichen  .  .  .  Kirche,  3d  ed.,  partly  posthumous,  8  vols,  and  index,  1866-77 
(the  greatest  collection  of  biographies  of  h3nimists,  unfortunately  not  reliable) ;  the  one  Eng- 
lish cyclopedic  work  in  hymnology  is  J.  Julian,  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  London  and  New 
York,  1907.  A  work  of  immense  erudition  and  alone  in  its  field,  which  comprehends  much 
that  is  theological,  is  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  3  vols.,  New 
York,  1901-06  (vol.  iii.  in  2  parts  is  devoted  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  duly  classified) . 

While  most  of  the  Biblical  Helps  are  noted  under  the  appropriate  titles  in  the  text, 
the  following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  here.  For  the  Old  Testament  all  the  books 
except  Exodus  to  Deuteronomy  were  published  in  handy  form  in  the  Hebrew  by  G.  Baer 
and  F.  Delitzsch,  Leipsic,  1869-95  (the  text,  though  critical,  does  not  concern  itself  with 
readings  from  the  versions);  the  best  ed.  so  far  of  the  complete  Hebrew  text  is  C.  D. 
Ginsburg's  Hebrew  Bible,  2  vols.,  London,  1894;  the  text  alone  was  reprinted  in  1906 
(the  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  Ginsburg,  London,  1897,  is  the  one  indis- 
pensable handbook  to  the  text);  yet  a  very  excellent  Biblia  Hebraica  has  been 
published  by  R.  Kittel  with  the  assistance  of  Professors  G.  Beer,  F.  Buhl,  G.  Dal- 
man,  S.  R.  Driver,  M.  Lohr,  W.  Nowack,  J.  W.  Rothstein,  and  V.  Ryssel,  in  2  parts, 
Leipsic,  1905-06,  obtainable  also  in  smaller  sections.  The  new  series  entitled  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ed.  Paul  Haupt,  now  in  coiu'se  of  publication,  Leipsic,  London, 
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and  Baltimore,  1894  sqq.,  and  known  generally  as  the  "Rainbow  Bible"  and  less  widely 
as  the  "  Polychrome  Bible/'  sets  forth  the  composite  origin  of  the  books  and  indicates  the 
separate  docimients  by  printing  the  text  on  backgrounds  of  different  tints  (the  critical 
objection  to  the  series  is  that  as  each  book  is  not  directly  the  result  of  a  consensus  of  scholar- 
ship, the  effect  in  each  case  is  the  pronouncement  of  a  single  scholar  and  consequent  in- 
decisiveness  in  the  verdict).  The  lexicons  which  are  most  worthy  of  confidence  are:  W. 
Gesenius,  Thesaurus  phUologicus  criticus  lingwB  HArauB^  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1826-53  (indispen- 
sable for  the  thorough  student) ;  idem,  Hebrdisches  und  Aramdisches  Handworterhuch,  14th 
ed.  by  F.  Buhl,  ib.,  1905;  and  (best  for  the  English  student)  F.  Brown,  C.  A.  Briggs, 
and  S.  R.  Driver,  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  Oxford  and  Boston, 
1906.  Besides  the  old  Goncordance  of  J.  Fiirst,  Leipsic,  1848,  there  is  now  avtdl- 
able  S.  Mandelkem,  Veteris  Testamenti  concordarUice  Hebraice  et  Chaldaicej  ib.,  1896, 
which  unfortunately  is  badly  done,  the  errors  being  very  numerous.  The  best  gram- 
mar is  W.  Gesenius,  Hebrdische  Grammatik,  27th  ed.  by  Kautzsch,  1902,  Eng.  transl. 
of  25th  ed.  adjusted  to  the  26th  Germ.  ed.  by  G.  W.  Collins,  London,  1898,  along  with  which 
should  be  used  S.  R.  Driver,  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew,  London,  1892.  Re- 
lated to  Old  Testament  study  is  M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  Babli  and  Yerur- 
shalmi,  and  the  Midrashic  Literature,  2  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1903.  For  the  Greek 
of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  sadly  needed  a  new  lexicon.  The  only  one  of  moment  is  J.  F. 
SchleuBneT,LexiciininterpretesGr(BCos  Veteris  Testamenti  .  .  .  ,2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1784-86.  The 
ConcordanticB  Grcecce  versionis,  by  A.  Tronmi,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1718,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
carded, even  by  those  who  possess  E.  Hatch  and  H.  A.  Redpath,  A  Concordance  to  the  Sep- 
iuagint,  Oxford,  1892-1900,  2d  ed.,  2  vols,  and  supplement,  1906,  the  omissions  in  which 
make  still  necessary  recourse  to  the  older  work. 

For  New  Testament  texts  the  student  will  naturally  turn  either  to  the  Editio  octava 
eritica  major  of  Tischendorf,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1869-72,  with  Prolegomena  by  C.  R.  Gregory, 
3  vols.,  ib.,  1884-94  (containing  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  variant  readings  with 
description  of  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived) ;  to  the  edition  by  B.  F.  Westcott 
and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1890;  to  R.  F.  Weymouth's  Resultant  Greek  Testa- 
ment, London,  1892;  to  E.  Nestle's  Novum  Testamentum  Greece,  3d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1901;  or 
to  O.  vonGebhardt's  ed.,  combining  the  readings  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott  and 
Hort,  16th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1900.  Of  lexicons  the  best  for  general  purposes  is  J.  H.  Thayer, 
Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  New  York,  1895;  but  notice  must  be  taken  of 
H.  Cremer,  Biblisch-theologisches  W'&rterhuch,  9th  ed.,  Gotha,  1902,  Eng.  transl.  of  2d  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1886,  with  supplement  (a  work  that  aims  to  bring  out  especially  the  the- 
ological, philosophical,  and  psychological  elements  of  the  New  Testament  vocabulary,  and 
is  not  a  general  lexicon).  A  choice  is  given  in  concordances  between  C.  H.  Bruder,  Con^ 
cordanticB  .  .  .  Nom  Testamenti,  5th  ed.,  Gottingen,  1900,  and  W.  F.  Moulton  and  A.  S. 
Geden,  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1897  (good  for 
Westcott  and  Hort's  text).  For  the  English  Bible  the  two  concordances  of  value  now  are 
R.  Young,  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  7th  ed.,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1899; 
and  J.  Strong,  Exhaustive  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  New  York,  1896.  The  best  grammar  of 
the  New  Testament  is  F.  Blass,  GrammaJtik  des  neutestamenUichen  Griechisch,  Gottingen, 
1902,  Eng.  transl.  of  2d  ed.,  London,  1905,  along  with  which  should  be  used  E.  D. 
Burton,  Syntax  of  Moods  and  Tenses  in  New  Testament  Greek,  (Jhicago,  1901  (the  best  work 
on  the  subject).  Of  H.  J.  Moulton's  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  only  vol.  i., 
Prolegomena,  is  published,  Edinburgh,  1906.  General  Semitic  and  Oriental  philology  is 
treated  in  separate  volumes  on  the  individual  languages  in  the  Porta  linguarum  orienr 
talium,  ed.  J.  H.  Petermann,  H.  L.  Strack,  and  others,  Berlin,  1884  sqq. 
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As  a  directory  upon  the  geography  of  Palestine  the  following  works  represent  the  choi- 
cest: the  latest  and  the  standard  bibliography  of  Palestine  is  R.  Rohricht,  Chronologir 
sches  Verzeichniss  der  auf  die  Geographie  des  heiligen  Landes  bezuglichen  LiUeratur  von  SSS 
his  1878^  Berlin,  1890.  Earlier  but  still  useful  is  T.  Tobler,  Bibliographia  geographica 
PalestincB,  Leipsic,  1867.  On  the  topography  there  is  nothing  in  English,  perhaps  nothing 
in  any  other  tongue,  superior  in  its  way  to  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  (kography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  7th  ed.,  London,  1897.  Alongside  this  should  be  put  E.  Robinson's  Bib- 
lical Researches  in  Palestine,  3  vols.,  London  and  Boston,  1841,  and  in  Germ,  transl.  at 
Halle  the  same  year,  and  LaJter  Biblical  Researches,  1856  (a  second  ed.,  including  both 
works  in  3  vols.,  was  published,  Boston,  1868,  but  omits  some  things  in  the  first  edi- 
tion which  are  sadly  missed).  In  spite  of  its  age  this  book  is  still  useful.  The  Palestine 
Text  Society  of  London  has  since  1887  been  engaged  in  republishing  the  ancient  itineraries 
and  descriptions  relating  to  Palestine,  thus  making  available  to  the  student  material  other- 
wise obtainable  only  by  painful  research.  Special  notice  is  deserved  by  the  monographs 
published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  of  London,  including  the  massive  Memoirs, 
An  epoch-making  work  was  W.  M.  Thomson's  The  Land  and  the  Book,  3  vols..  New  York, 
1886  (perhaps  the  most  popular  book  ever  written  on  the  subject).  An  old  classic,  by 
no  means  superseded,  is  H.  Reland,  PaUzstina  ex  monumentis  iUustrata,  Utrecht  1714. 
On  the  antiquities  of  Israel  two  works  with  nearly  the  same  title,  Hebrdische  Archdologie, 
were  issued  in  the  same  place  and  year,  Freiburg,  1894,  the  one  by  I.  Benzinger,  in  1  vol. 
(new  ed.,  Tubingen,  1907),  the  other  by  W.  Nowack,  in  2  vols. 

In  the  department  of  Church  History  the  sources  available  to  the  student  are 
growing  exceedin^y  abimdant.  For  a  survey  of  early  Christian  literature  the  most 
detailed  work  is  that  of  A.  Hamack,  Oeschichte  der  altchristlichen  LiUeratvr  his  Eusdnus, 
2  vols,  in  3  parts,  Leipsic,  1893-1904  (a  book  of  reference).  A  handbook  of  great  value 
is  G.  Kruger,  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litieratwr  in  den  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderten,  Frei- 
burg, 1895,  2d  ed.,  1898,  Eng.  transl.,  New  York,  1897  (a  model  of  compression  and  succinct- 
ness, including  short  lives  of  the  writers  and  good  lists  of  literature).  C.  T.  Cruttwell,  Lit- 
erary History  of  Early  Christianity,  2  vols.,  London,  1893,  is  also  a  work  of  merit.  A 
massive  work,  doing  for  the  Byzantine  and  later  writers  of  the  Greek  Church  what  Harnack 
does  for  the  early  period,  is  K.  Erumbacher,  Byzantinische  Litteraturgeschichte,  627-1453, 
Mimich,  1897.  As  a  guide  to  the  use  of  medieval  literature,  and  as  a  help  to  the 
sources  and  an  indicator  of  all  that  is  best  in  those  sources  in  modern  works,  there  is  no  book 
which  can  be  compared  with  A.  Potthast,  Bibliotheca  historica  medii  cevi,  Berlin,  1896,  quoted 
in  this  work  as  Potthast,  Wegweiser.  No  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  most  complete  guide  to  the  MSS.  and  the  editions  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  notables,  and  writers  down  to  1500  a.d. 

As  a  source  for  original  investigation  in  Patristics,  as  well  as  in  medieval  theological 
writings,  there  is  nothing  so  handy  (because  of  its  comprehensiveness)  as  the  collec- 
tion made  imder  the  direction  of  the  Abb^  Migne,  Patrologice  cursvs  completus,  Series 
Latina,  221  vols.,  Paris,  1844-64;  Series  Grceca,  162  vols.,  ib.,  1857-66  (a  set  of  works 
rarely  on  the  market,  costing  about  $1,200,  but  possessed  by  the  principal  general  and  theo- 
lo^cal  libraries  in  the  country;  the  drawback  is  that  the  text  is  often  not  critical  and 
is  very  badly  printed).  Subsidiary  to  the  use  of  Migne  the  following  works  are  often 
quoted:  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  14  vols.,  Hamburg,  1705-28,  new  ed.,  by  G.  C. 
Haries,  12  vols.,  1790-1811,  incomplete  (quoted  as  Fabricius-Harles),  which  is  a  biblio- 
graphical and  biographical  directory  to  early  patristic  writings,  and  contains  textual  matter 
of  great  importance;  J.  S.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  orientalis  ClementinO'Vaticana,  3  vols., 
Rome,  1719-28  (a  collection  of  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ar- 
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menian,  Ethiopic,  Egyptian,  and  other  documents,  with  critical  matter  relating  to  them) ; 
fi.  Mart^ne  and  N.  Durand,  Veterum  scriptorum  et  monumentorum  .  .  .  coUectio,  9  vols., 
Paris,  1724-33;  A.  Gallandi,  Bibliotheca  veterum  patnim  antiqtujrumque  scriptcrum  ecdesir 
asticorum,  14  vols.,  Venice,  1765-81  (contains  some  works  otherwise  difficult  of  access.  An 
index  of  contents  to  Gallandi  is  to  be  found  in  J.  G.  Dowling,  NotUice  acriptarum  sanctorum 
patrum,  pp.  192-209,  Oxford,  1839).  A  work  of  great  usefulness  is  R.  Ceillier,  Histoire 
gifUrale  des  avieurs  sacris  et  eccUsiaatiques,  new  ed.,  14  vols,  in  15  and  Table  ginirale  dee 
matih-es,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1858-69.  Noteworthy  are  the  excellent  and  handy  Corpus  scrip- 
torum ecdesiasticorum  Latinarum,  Vienna,  1867  sqq.,  appearing  in  parts  and  not  in  regular 
order  (vol.  xxxxvii.  appeared  1906),  and  Patrum  apostolicorum  opera j  ed.  O.  von  Gebhardt, 
A.  Eamack,  and  T.  Zahn,  4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1876-78,  the  same,  5th  ed.  minor,  1905;  and  J.  B. 
lightfoot.  Apostolic  Fathers,  4  vols.,  London,  1877-89  (a  work  which  will  stand  as  one  of 
the  monuments  of  English  scholarship,  rich  in  ori^al  investigation,  and  with  excursuses 
of  the  first  rank  in  value  and  brilliancy).  All  these  are  supplemented  in  the  case  of  new 
discoveries  or  by  new  treatment  of  works  already  in  hand  in  the  Texte  und  Untersuchungen 
gur  Oeschichte  der  aUchristlichen  Ldtteratur,  ed.  O.  von  Gebhardt  and  A.  Hamack,  Ist  series, 
15  vols.,  2d  series  in  progress  (14  vols,  issued),  Berlin,  1883  sqq.,  and  by  the  English  Texts 
and  Studies,  ed.  J.  A.  Robinson,  7  vols.,  Cambridge,  1891-1906.  For  the  English  student 
there  are  available  the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  ed.  E.  B.  Pusey,  J.  Keble,  and  J.  H.  Newman, 
40  vols.,  Oxford,  1839  sqq.;  and  the  Ante-Nicene,  and  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene Fathers,  best 
and  handiest  in  the  Am.  ed.,  published  as  follows:  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  ed.  A.  Cleveland 
Coxe,  9  vols,  and  Index,  Buffalo,  1887  (Index  volume  contains  a  valuable  bibliography  of 
patristics);  Select  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  PostrNicene  Fathers,  1st  series,  ed.  P.  Schaff, 
14  vols..  New  York,  1887-92,  2d  series,  ed.  P.  Schaff  and  H.  Wace,  14  vols.,  New  York, 
1890-1900.  The  first  series  includes  8  vols,  of  Augustine's  works  (by  far  the  best  collection 
yet  published  in  English)  and  6  of  Chrysostom's;  the  2d  series  includes  the  church  histories 
of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  and  selected  works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Basil,  Jerome,  Gennadius,  and  others.  Not  to  be  left  out  of  account  is  the  Reliquice  sacra 
of  M.  J.  Routh,  2d  ed.,  5  vols.,  Oxford,  1846-48,  a  collection  of  patristic  and  other  frag- 
ments still  of  value  and  constantly  employed  and  referred  to. 

Among  collections  of  Sources  the  first  place  is  easily  held  by  the  massive  Monumenia 
OermanicB  historica,  still  in  course  of  publication,  of  which  over  60  volumes  are  already  issued 
in  folio  and  quarto,  Hanover  and  Berlin.  This  series  originated  in  the  GeseUschaft  fur  die 
dltere  deutsche  Geschichtskunde  in  Frankfort,  1819.  The  work  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  G.  H.  Pertz,  to  whom  the  great  comprehensiveness  of  the  series  and  its  consequent  value 
is  largely  due.  Dr.  Pertz  was  editor  and  did  much  of  the  work  till  in  1875  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Prof.  G.  Waitz,  at  whose  death  in  1886  Prof.  W.  Wattenbach  took  charge, 
and  in  1888  Prof.  E.  Diimmler.  Most  of  the  German  experts  in  the  branches  which  the 
collected  documents  represent  have  collaborated.  There  are  five  sections,  Scriptores,  Leges, 
Diplomata,  Epistolce,  Antiguitates,  and  many  subsections.  The  documents  in  this  royal 
series  concern  Christendom  at  large  and  not,  as  the  title  suggests,  the  (Jerman  empire  alone. 
There  is  a  volume  of  Indices  by  O.  Holder-Egger  and  K.  Zeumer,  Berlin,  1890,  covering  the 
volumes  issued  up  to  that  time,  and  the  table  of  contents  is  carried  five  years  farther  along 
in  the  work  of  Potthast  mentioned  above. 

Other  collections  of  value  to  the  historical  student  are:  the  Bibliotheca  rerum  Germani- 
earum,  ed.  P.  Jaff6,  6  vols.,  Berlin,  1864-73;  M.  Bouquet,  Rerum  OaUicarum  et  Francicarum 
scriptores.  RecueU  des  historiens  des  Oaules  etdela  France,  23  vols.,  Paris,  1738-1876  (begun 
by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  and  continued  by  the  Academy.  A  new  ed.  was  published 
under  L.  Delisle,  1869-94.    The  record  is  carried  down  to  1328  a.d.)  ;  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum 
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Italicarum  acriptores,  25  vols,  in  28,  Milan,  1723-51  (covers  the  period  5(KV-1500  a.d.;  an 
elaborate  new  ed.  under  the  direction  of  Giosui  Carducci  and  Vittorio  Fiorini  is  being  pub- 
lished by  S.  Lapi  at  Citt&  di  Castello,  1900  sqq.) ;  Corpus  acriptcrum  hiataruB  Byzantince,  ed. 
Niebuhr,  Bekker,  and  others,  49  vols.,  Bonn,  1828-78  (not  so  good  in  workmanship  as  is 
usual  with  German  issues;  a  new  ed.  is  in  course  of  publication  in  50  vols,  at  Bonn).  In 
connection  with  this  series  of  Byzantine  historians  should  be  noticed  E.  A.  Sophocles,  Oreeh- 
Engliah  DicHonary,  Memorial  edition,  New  York,  1887  (good  for  the  Greek  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  periods).  RecueU  dea  hiatoriena  dea  croiaadea,  13  vols.,  Paris,  1841-85  (pub- 
lished under  the  care  of  the  French  Academy),  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Jerusalem,  C3rprus,  and  Armenia.  The  Corpua  Refarmatorum,  begun  at  Halle,  1834,  with 
the  works  of  Melanchthon  in  28  vols.;  continued  with  Calvin's  in  59;  and  now presenling 
those  of  Zwingli,  is  the  indispensable  source  for  the  student  of  those  writers.  Of  some 
value  to  the  student,  more  particularly  to  the  archeologist,  are:  Corpua  inacriptionum  Latir 
nantm,  Berlin,  1863  sqq.,  and  Corpua  inacriptionum  Grcecarum,  Berlin,  1825  sqq.  A  mag- 
nificent series  is  in  progress  in  the  Corpua  inacriptionum  Semiticarum,  Paris,  1881  sqq. 

For  those  who  have  not  access  to  large  libraries  a  niunber  of  selections  from 
historical  docmnents  have  been  printed.  For  church  history  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  cf.  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Selection  from  Early  Writera,  London  and  New  York, 
1893;  for  the  medieval  and  modem  periods  one  of  the  best  is  E.  Reich,  Select 
Documents  lUuatrating  Medicsval  and  Modem  Hiatory,  London,  1905,  with  which  may 
be  compared  the  smaller  collection  by  S.  Mathews,  Sdect  Mediasval  Documenta,  764.-126^ 
A.D.J  Boston,  1892  (both  give  the  selections  in  the  original  languages).  For  stu- 
dents of  the  medieval  period  O.  J.  Thatcher  and  E.  H.  McNeal  have  translated  many  impor- 
tant documents  in  A  Source  Book  for  Mediasval  Hiatory ^  New  York,  1905.  Other  works  of 
this  character  are  E.  F.  Henderson,. /Se^  Documenta  of  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1892; 
D.  C.  Munro  and  G.  C.  Sellery,  Medieval  Civilization,  New  York,  1904  (consists  of  transla- 
tions or  condensations  from  European  writers  on  important  topics) ;  J.  H.  Robinson,  Read- 
ings in  European  Hiatory,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1904-06  (containing  translations,  condensations, 
and  adaptations  of  selections,  ranging  from  Seneca  to  J.  A.  Hobson,  useful  for  illustration 
of  European  and  American  history,  sacred  and  secular).  The  reader  of  German  will  receive 
efficient  help  in  such  publications  as  M.  Schilling,  QueUenlmch  zur  Geachichte  der  Neuzeit, 
2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1890;  K.  Noack,  Kirchengeachichtlichea  Leadruch,  2d  ed.,  Berlin  1890;  D.  A. 
Ludwig,  QueUenbiuJi  zur  Kirchengeachichte,  Davos,  1891;  P.  Mehlhom,  Aua  den  Quellen  der 
Kirchengeachichte,  Berlin,  1894;  C.  Mirbt,  Quellen  zur  Geachichte  dea  Papattuma,  2d  ed., 
Tubingen,  1901;  H.  Rinnand  J.  Jiingst,  Kirchengeachichtlichea  Leadruch,  Tiibiagen,  1905. 

To  English  Ecclesiastical  Sources  an  excellent  guide  is  C.  Gross,  Sourcea  and  Literature 
of  English  Hiatory  to  1486,  London,  1900.  Fu^  among  the  collections  of  sources  is 
to  be  mentioned  A.  W.  Haddan  and  W.  Stubbs,  CouncUa  and  Ecdeaiaatical  Documenta 
rdating  to  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  3  vols.  (vol.  ii.  in  2  parts),  London,  1869-78 
(covering  the  period  200-870  a.d.;  a  storehouse  of  original  documents,  unfor- 
tunately left  incomplete  through  the  death  of  Haddan).  Of  high  value  are  David  Wil- 
kins,  Concilia  Magncs  BritannicB  .  .  .  446-1717,  4  vols.,  London,  1737;  Monumenta  hia- 
(orica  Britannica.  Materiala  for  the  Hiatory  of  Britain  .  .  .  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIL  Notes  by  H.  Petrie  and  J.  Sharpe,  Introduction  by  T.  D.  Hardy,  vol.  i.  folio,  London, 
1848  (no  more  published;  issued  imder  the  direction  of  the  Record  Commission);  J.  A. 
Giles,  Paires  ecdesice  Anglicani  ad  annum  ISOO,  36  vols.,  Oxford,  1838-43  (the  work  not 
well  done,  but  still  useful).  For  the  reader  of  English  alone  a  large  number  of  select  sources 
are  given  in  H.  Gee  and  W.  J.  Hardy,  DocumerUs  Illustrative  of  Engliah  Church  Hiatory, 
London,  1896  (covers  the  period  314-1700).    Known  by  the  searcher  after  original  sources 
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as  of  the  hi^est  value  are  the  publications  of  a  number  of  societies.  Belonging  in  this 
class,  though  not  under  the  care  of  any  society,  are  Rerum  BrUannicarum  medii  cBvi  scrip- 
tores,  published  under  the  Directum  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  London,  185S-91  (known  as 
the  Rolls  Series.  One  of  the  most  important  of  this  series  is  No.  26,  T.  D.  Hardy's  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Materials  Relating  to  the  History  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  .  .  .  to 
the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.,  3  vols,  in  4,  1862-71).  The  Henry  Bradshaw  Society 
of  London  began  in  1891  to  publish  monastic  and  other  documents;  the  Camden  Society 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  documents  illustrative  of  English  history  (London, 
1838  to  date),  many  of  which  are  of  ecclesiastical  interest;  the  Surtees  Society  of  Durham, 
founded  1834,  has  issued  over  100  volumes,  many  of  which  make  available  sources  of  the 
first  rank. 

In  the  field  of  Biography  a  number  of  works  should  be  known  to  students.  A  monu- 
mental work  begun  by  J.  S.  Ersch  and  J.  G.  Gruber,  continued  by  A.  Leskien,  is  AUgemeine 
Encyklopddie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kunste  in  alphabetischer  Folge,  Leipsic,  1818-89  and  still 
receiving  additions.  Already  100  volimies  and  more  have  been  issued,  and  it  is  to  be  contin- 
ued from  time  to  time.  The  biographical  interest  is  so  pronounced  in  this  production  that  it 
takes  a  front  rank  in  this  class  of  works.  The  biographical  interest  is  also  predominant  in 
another  work  to  which  very  frequent  reference  is  made,  L.  S.  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  MSmoires 
pour  servir  4  Vhistoire  eccUsiastigue  des  six  premiers  sikdes,  2d  ed.,  16  vols.,  Paris,  1701-12, 
parts  of  it  in  an  English  translation  by  T.  Deacon,  2  vols.,  London,  1721, 1733-35.  J.  P.  Nice- 
ron,  M&moires  pour  servir  h  Vhistoire  des  homines  iUustris  dans  la  republique  des  lettres,  43  vols., 
Paris,  1729-45,  is  a  work  of  reference  often  used;  mention  is  due  also  to  the  Biographie  univer- 
seUe,  ancienne  et  modeme,  45  vols.,  Paris,  1843  sqq.,  and  Nouvelle  biographie  universelle 
of  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,46  vols.,  Paris,  1852-56,  both  serviceable  and  sometimes  the  only  avail- 
able works.  Of  national  biographical  works,  for  Germany  there  is  the  AUgemeine  deutsche 
Biographic,  50  vols.,  Leipsic,  1875-1905  (still  in  progress;  it  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Historical  Conmiission  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences) ;  for  France,  the  His- 
toire  littiraire  de  la  France  begun  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1733-63, 
and  continued  by  members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres  to  vol.  xxxii., 
1898  (a  new  edition  is  in  progress,  completed  as  far  as  vol.  xvi.);  for  Protestant  France 
may  be  consulted  E.  and  ^.  Haag,  La  France  protestante,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1846-59,  2d  ed., 
enlarged  by  H.  L.  Bordier,  vols,  i.-vi.,  1887-89;  also  belonging  here  is  A.  C.  A.  Agnew, 
Protestant  Exiles  from  France,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1886  (printed  for  private  circulation  only). 
The  one  work  of  note  for  Holland  is  A.  J.  Van  der  Aa,  Biographisch  Woordenboek  van  der 
Nederlanden,  Haarlem,  1852  sqq.  For  England  there  is  the  noble  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee,  63  vols.,  and  3  supplement  vols.,  with 
one  of  errata,  London  and  New  York,  1885-1904  (contains  much  of  interest  to  Americans, 
especially  on  the  founders  and  notables  of  colonial  times;  a  cheaper  ed.  is  promised) ;  F. 
Boase,  Modem  English  Biography  of  Persons  who  have  died  since  .  .  .  18S0,  3  vols.,  Truro, 
1892-1901;  and  J.  Gillow,  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  English  Catholics,  1534.-1885,  5 
vols.,  London  and  New  York,  n.d.  (the  lists  of  works  by  the  subjects  of  the  entries  are  an 
exceedingly  valuable  feature,  being  very  complete).  The  Danes  have  also  a  biographical 
dictionary  like  those  mentioned,  Dansk  biografisk  lexikon,  tiUige  omfallende  Norge  for  tidsrum- 
met,  1587-1814.    Udgivet  af  C.  F.  Briska,  Copenhagen,  1887  sqq. 

There  is  still  needed  an  adequate  work  on  American  Biography  which  shall  correspond 
to  the  English  Dictionary  of  Natumal  Biography  cited  above.  There  are  available  the  Na- 
tional Cyclopoedia  of  American  Biography,  13  vols..  New  York,  1892-1906  (the  alphabetical 
order  is  abandoned  and  no  consistent  substitute  adopted;  an  elaborate  index  volume 
appeared  in  1906) ;  and  Appleton's  CydopcBdia  of  American  Biography  by  James  Grant  Wil- 
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son  and  John  Fiske,  rev.  ed.,  6  vols.,  ib.,  189S-99  (the  revision  consists  mainly  of  a  sup- 
plement). 

As  a  propsedeutic  to  the  study  of  General  Church  History  an  indispensable 
work  is  E.  Schiirer,  Geschichte  dee  judischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi,  3d  ed.,  3  vols. 
and  Index,  Leipsic,  1898-1901,  Eng.  transl.  of  2d  ed.,  5  vols.,  New  York,  1891.  Of  works 
on  general  Church  History  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice.  A.  Neander,  History  of  the  Chrts- 
tian  Religum  and  Church,  11th  Am.  ed.,  5  vols.,  Boston,  1872  (coming  down  to  1517 
A.D.),  and  Index  volume,  1881,  is  the  most  philosophical  work  on  the  subject  yet  published, 
superseded  in  parts  by  the  discoveries  made  since  it  was  written,  but  as  a  whole  by  no  means 
obsolete;  with  this  should  go  J.  K.  L.  Gieseler,  whose  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  German  was 
in  5  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1824-25,  Eng.  transl.  begun  by  S.  Davidson  and  others,  5  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1848-56,  edited  and  translation  carried  further  by  H.  B.  Smith,  translation  com- 
pleted by  Miss  Mary  A.  Robinson,  6  vols..  New  York,  1857-81  (especially  valuable  for  its 
citation  of  original  documents) ;  and  J.  H.  Kurtz,  a  translation  of  which  from  the  9th  Ger- 
man edition  by  J.  Macpherson  appeared  in  London,  1888-89  (condensed  in  form  and  very 
usable;  new  ed.  of  the  German  by  N.  Bonwetsch  and  P.  Tschackert,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1906). 
P.  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  7  vols..  New  York,  1882-92,  coming  down  through 
the  Reformation,  but  omitting  vol.  v.  on  the  scholastic  period,  is  perhaps  the  most  readable. 
A  very  compact  work  is  W.  Moeller,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  3  vols.,  London,  1892- 
1900  (comes  down  to  1648;  the  2d  ed.  of  the  German  original  by  H.  von  Schubert,  Tiibmgen, 
1902).  J.  F.  Hurst,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  2  vols.,* New  York,  1897-1900,  is  also 
compact;  it  is  conservative  in  treatment  of  its  subject.  A.  H.  Newman,  Manual  of  Church 
History,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1900-03,  is,  like  Hurst,  compact  but  less  conservative  in  tone. 
The  reader  in  Church  History  will  find  three  works  constantly  referred  to;  viz.,  J.  Bingham, 
Origines  ecdesiasticce,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  10  vols.,  London,  1708-22, 
often  reprinted,  unfortunately  not  seldom  in  abbreviated  form  (recognized  by  scholars  as  a 
work  of  "profound  learning  and  unprejudiced  inquiry"  and  remaining  one  of  the  standards 
in  this  department;  best  ed.  in  8  vols,  of  his  complete  works  in  10  vols.,  by  R.  Bingham, 
Jun.,  Oxford,  1855) ;  A.  J.  Binterim,  Die  vorzuglichsten  Denkvnirdigkeiten  der  christr-katholischen 
Kirche,  2d  ed.,  7  vols.,  Mainz,  1837-41  (a  treasury  of  important  notes  on  "  things  worthy 
of  remembrance");  and  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der christlichen  Archdologie, 
12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1817-31.  Out  of  the  number  of  works  on  the  Histor>'  of  Dogma  the  one 
likely  to  be  most  useful,  thou^  by  no  means  the  most  philosophical,  is  A.  Hamack,  Lehr- 
Imch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1894-97,  Eng.  transl.,  7  vols.,  London, 
1894-99,  and  Boston,  1895-1900.  A  work  of  the  first  rank  frequently  referred  to  for  the 
history  of  Europe  till  the  fall  of  Constantinople  is  E.  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Raman  Empire,  best  edition  by  J.  B.  Bury,  7  vols.,  London,  1896-1900  (Gibbon  is 
said  to  be  the  only  student  who  worked  over  thoroughly  the  Byzantine  Histories;  formerly 
regarded  as  an  opponent  of  Christianity,  many  of  his  positions  are  now  taken  by  church 
historians). 

For  the  Church  History  of  Germany  three  works  with  the  same  title,  Kirchengeschichte 
Deuischlands,  are  of  supereminent  worth  and  are  generally  used  as  works  of  reference:  A. 
Hauck,  vol.  i.,  4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1904,  vol.  ii.,  2d  ed.,  1900,  vol.  iii.,  3d  ed.,  1906,  vol.  iv.,  2d 
ed.,  1903  (contains  rich  bibliography) ;  F.  W.  Rettberg,  2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1846-48  (espe- 
cially good  for  origins);  and  J.  Friedrich,  2  vols.,  Bamberg,  1867-69  (like  Hauck,  good  in 
history  of  the  dioceses).  A  handy  help  to  the  early  sources  of  German  Church  History  is 
W.  Wattenbach,  Deuischlands  Geschichtsqudien  .  .  .  bis  zum  Mittd  des  13.  Jahrhunderts, 
5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885,  6th  ed.,  1893-94  (the  changes  are  so  great  that  both  editions 
are  frequently  quoted  side  by  side).    A  work  of  genius,  learning,  and  attractiveness,  but 
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avowedly  from  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  standpoint,  is  Johannes  Janssen's  History  of  the 
Oerman  People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  German  original  ed.  L.  Pastor,  14th  to  16th 
ed.  completed  in  8  vols.,  1903,  Eng.  transl.  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Mitchell  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Christie, 
London,  10  vols,  having  appeared  up  to  1907. 

For  the  Church  History  of  France  a  bibliography  is  furnished  by  A.  Molinier,  Les  Sources 
de  Vhistoire  de  France,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1901-02.  Besides  Bouquet,  already  mentioned,  there  are 
available  for  early  sources:  F.  Guizot,  Collection  des  mimoires  relatifs  A  Vhistoire  de  France, 
31  vols.,  Paris,  1823-35;  and  Gallia  Christiana,  16  vols.,  ib.,  1715-1865.  An  important 
work  is  J.  N.  Jager,  Histoire  de  Vtiglise  catholique  en  France,  20  vols.,  ib.,  1862-78.  In  Eng- 
lish there  are:  W.  H.  Jervis,  Tfie  Oallican  Church,  2  vols.,  London,  1872;  H.  M.  Baird,  Rise 
of  the  Huguenots,  2  vols..  New  York,  1883;  idem.  The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  2 
vols,  ib.,  1886-87;  idem.  The  Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  2  vols., 
ib.,  1896. 

A  fwr  survey  of  the  course  of  the  Church  in  England  is  obtained  by  combining  W. 
Bright,  Chapters  in  Early  English  Church  History,  Oxford,  1906,  with  the  series  edited  by 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens  and  W.  Hunt,  7  vols.,  London,  1899-1906,  as  follows:  W.  Hunt,  The 
English  Church  697-1066  (1899) ;  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  The  English  Church  1066-1272  (1901) ; 
W.  W.  Capes,  The  English  Church  in  the  14ih  and  15th  Centuries  (1900);  J.  Gairdner,  The 
English  Church  in  the  16th  Century  (1903);  W.  H.  Frere,  The  English  Church  in  the  Reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  L  (1904);  W.  H.  Hutton,  The  English  Church  from  the  Acces- 
sum  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Death  of  Anne  (1903);  J.  H.  Overton  and  B.  Felton,  The  Church  of 
England  17U-1800  (1906). 

For  the  Church  History  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  following  are  valuable:  J.  Colgan, 
Adta  sanetorum  veteris  et  majoris  Scotioe  seu  HibemuB  sanctorum  insules  .  .  .  ,  2  vols.,  Lou  vain, 
1645-47;  H.  M.  Luckock,  The  Church  in  Scotland,  London,  1893;  J.  Lanigan,  An  Ecdesias- 
tieal  History  of  Ireland  .  .  .  to  the  13th  Century,  2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  Dublin,  1829  (a  very 
important  and  essential  work) ;  J.  O'Hanlon,  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  7  vols.,  Dublin,  1875- 
1877;  J.  Healy,  Insula  sanetorum  et  doctorum,  or  Ireland's  Ancient  Schools  and  Scholars,  Dub- 
lin, 1890;  and  T.  Olden,  The  Church  of  Ireland,  London,  1892.  Consult  particularly  the 
list  of  literature  under  Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 

American  Church  History  as  a  whole  is  treated  in  the  American  Church  History  Series, 
13  vols..  New  York,  1893-97,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History.  The  principal  denominations  receive  extended  treatment  by  some  of  their  own 
specialists;  for  the  minor  denominations  the  provision  made  is  only  that  given  in  vol.  i. 
by  H.  K.  Carroll,  The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States,  new  ed.,  1896.  It  is  in  respect 
to  the  minor  sects  that  most  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  data.  Another  series  of 
a  more  popular  character  is  The  Story  of  the  Churches,  New  York,  1904  sqq. 

For  the  history  of  the  Papacy  an  indispensable  work  is  C.  Mirbt,  Qudlen  zur  Geschichte 
des  Papsttums,  2d  ed.,  Tubingen,  1901  (a  guide  to  the  history,  giving  citations  from  original 
sources  and  a  conspectus  of  the  weightiest  literatiye).  The  only  work  which  covers  nearly 
the  entire  history  of  the  popes  is  that  of  A.  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes  to  1768,  7  vols., 
London,  1748-61,  wiih  Introduction  and  Continuation  by  S,  H,  Cox,  3  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1847  (the  latter  is  the  ed.  cited  in  this  work;  the  character  of  the  History  is  poor,  as  was 
thatof  theauthor).  H.H.Milman,Hwtoryo/LartnCAm<ian%,9vols.,newed.,London,1883, 
is  excellent  and  brings  the  history  down  to  1455;  for  its  period  (590-795,  858-891)  a  worthy 
work  is  R.  C.  Mann,  lAves  of  the  Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.,  2  parts,  London, 
1902;  vol.  iii.,  1906;  of  great  value  is  L.  Pastor,  Geschichte  der  Pdpste  seit  dem  Ausgang 
des  MiUdaUers,  4  vols.,  4th  ed.,  Freiburg,  1901-07,  Eng.  transl.,  6  vols.,  London,  1891-1902 
(a  most  industrious  and  honest  work,  based  on  research  in  the  original  archives,  covers  the 
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period  1305-1534;  vols,  i.,  iii.,  and  v.  of  the  English  contain  bibliographies);  the  period 
137S-1527  is  covered  by  M.  Creighton's  History  of  the  Papacy,  6  vols.,  London,  1897  (an 
invaluable  work);  L.  von  Ranke,  Rimische  Pdpste,  9th  ed.,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1889,  Eng. 
transl.,  3  vols.,  London,  1896,  is  indispensable  for  the  period  1513-1847;  the  story  is  con- 
cluded by  F.  Nielsen,  Geschichte  des  Papsttums  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  2d  ed.,  Gotha,  1880,  Eng. 
transl.,  2  vols..  New  York,  1906.  A  work  which  parallels  part  of  those  mentioned  is 
F.  Gregorovius,  Oeachichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  6-16  Jahrhundert,  8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1886-96,  5th 
ed.,  1903  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  from  the  4th  edition,  8  vols.,  London,  1901-02.  The  oflBcial 
Catholic  record,  covering  the  early  and  middle  period,  is  the  Liber  pontificalia,  best  ed.  of 
the  whole  work  by  L.  Duchesne,  containing  text,  introduction,  and  commentary,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1886-92,  though  the  ed.  by  Mommsen,  in  MGH,  Gestorum  porUificum  Romanorum 
vol.  I,  1898,  is  even  better  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  bulls  and  briefs  of  the  popes  are  best  con- 
sulted in  BuUarium,  privUegiarum  ac  diplomabim  Romanorum  porUificum  coUecHo  C.  Cocque- 
lines,  14  vols.,  Rome,  1733-48,  supplemented  by  BuUarium  Benedicti  XIV.,  4  vols.,  ib., 
1754-58,  and  BuUarii  Romani  continuatio  (Clement  XIII.-Gregpry  XVI.)  by  A.  Barberi  and 
A.  Spetia,  19  vols.,  ib.,  1835-57,  the  whole  reedited  by  A.  Tomassetti,  24  vols.,  Turm,  1857-72. 
Consult  also  L.  Pastor,  Acta  inedita  ad  historiam  PorUificum  Romanorum,  vol.  i.,  lS76-lJl6Ji., 
Freiburg,  1904. 

A  niunber  of  collections  and  discussions  of  the  Decrees  and  Proceedings  of  the  Councils 
has  been  made.  Those  most  cited  are  P.  Labbe  and  G.  Cossart,  Sacrosarvda  concUia,  17 
vols,  in  18,  Paris,  1672;  J.  Harduin,  Conciliorum  coUectio  regia  maxima,  12  vols.,  Paris, 
1715;  J.  D.  Mansi,  Sacrorum  conciliorum  nova  et  amplissima  coUectio,  31  vols.,  Venice,  1759- 
1798  (of  the  older  collections  the  one  most  cited) ;  C.  J.  von  Hefele,  ConcUiengeschichte,  7  vols., 
Freiburg,  1855-74  (coming  down  to  1433;  a  2d  ed.  was  begun  by  the  author  and  carried  on 
by  Cardinal  Hergenrother  to  1536,  9  vols,  in  all,  1863-90;  apparently  vol.  vii.of  the  2d  ed. 
never  appeared) ;  the  Eng.  transl.  of  Hefele  by  W.  R.  Clark  includes  only  vols,  i.-iii.  of  the 
German,  down  to  787  a.d.,  5  vols.,  1883-96.  Of  all  these  Hefele  is  the  most  accessible 
and  now  the  oftenest  cited. 

On  the  subject  of  Monastidsm  all  students  are  most  deeply  indebted  to  C.  F.  de  T. 
Montalembert,  Les  Moines  d'occident,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1860-67,  authorized  Eng.  transl.,  7 
vols.,  London,  1861-79.  For  the  history  of  religious  orders  the  old  standard,  rich  in  erudi- 
tion, is  P.  Helyot,  Histoire  des  ordres  monastiques,  religieux  et  mUitaires  et  des  congregations 
skvlaires  de  Vun  el  de  VauJtre  seze,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1714-19;  the  best  modem  work  is  M.  Heim- 
bucher.  Die  Orden  und  Kongregationen  der  katholischen  Kirche,  2  vols.,  Paderbom,  1896-97, 
2d  and  enlarged  ed.,  3  vols.,  1907,  utilized  from  Vol.  IV.  on;  the  one  work  in  English  to 
be  cited,  which,  however,  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  is  C.  W.  Currier,  History  of  Religious 
Orders,  New  York,  1896. 

On  the  history  of  the  separate  Orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  most 
important  are  the  following:  for  the  Jesuits,  A.  and  A.  de  Backer,  Bibliothdque  des 
Icrivains  de  la  soci&S  de  J6sus,  7  vofs.,  Li^ge,  1853-61,  new  ed.  by  C.  Sommer- 
vog^l,  Paris,  1891  sqq.;  the  HistoruB  sodetatis  Jesu,  by  a  number  of  hands,  6  parts 
in  8  vols.,  Rome,  1615-1759;  J.  A.  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  Histoire  rdigieuse,  politique 
d  litUraire  de  la  compagnie  de  J(sus,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1844-46;  for  the  Benedictines,  J.  Ma- 
billon,  Acta  ordinis  sancti  Benedicti,  9  vols.,  Paris,  1668-1702,  and  his  Annates  ordinis 
•  •  .  Benedicti,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1703-39;  for  the  Carmelites,  J.  B.  de  Lezana,  Annates 
saeri  prophetici  et  Eliani  ordinis  .  .  .  de  Monte  Carmdo,  4  vols.,  Rome,  1651-66;  for  the 
Dominicans,  Monumenia  ordinis  fratrum  prcedicatorum,  in  course  of  publication  at  Louvain 
since  1896  (the  earlier  works,  now  being  superseded,  are:  A.  Toiux)n,  Histoire  des  hommesiHus- 
tres  de  Saint-Dominique,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1743-49,  and  T.  M.  Mamachi,  Annates  ordinis 
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prctdicaJUjrum,  5  vols.,  Rome,  1754) ;  for  the  Qstercians,  A«  Hauriqiie,  Armales  cisterciennea, 
4  vols.,  Lyons,  1642-59,  and  P.  le  Nain,  Essai  de  Pardre  de  Citeaux,  9  vols.,  Paris,  1696- 
1697;  for  the  Franciscans,  the  Analeda  Franciseana,  3  yoIb.,  Freiburg,  1885-97,  and  the  An^ 
nales  fratrum  minorum,  begun  by  L.  Wadding,  8  vols.,  Lyons,  1625  sqq.,  continued  by  J.  de 
Luca  and  various  hands  at  Naples  and  Rome,  26  vols.,  and  covering  the  period  1208-1611. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  foregoing  is  the  subject  of  Hagiology,  in  which  two  works 
stand  out  as  preeminent.  The  one  is  the  Acta  sanctorum  of  J.  BoUand,  the  issue 
of  which  was  begun  in  1643,  continued  till  the  dispersion  of  the  Jesuits  compelled 
suspension  of  the  work  from  1794  (when  vol.  liii.  was  issued)  till  1845.  In  all  63 
vols,  have  been  published,  and  a  new  ed.  has  appeared,  Paris,  1863-94  (see  Acta 
Martyrum,  Acta  Sanctorum).  This  is  supplemented  by  the  Analeda  BoUan- 
diana,  edited  by  a  number  of  Jesuits,  Paris  and  Brussels,  1882  sqq.  (still  in  progress;  it 
includes  dociunents  unused  or  passed  by  in  the  Acta,  newly  discovered  material, 
variant  accounts,  notes  on  the  old  accounts,  and  description  of  manuscripts).  The 
other  important  work  is  the  Acta  sanctorum  ordinis  S.  Benedicti  of  J.  Mabillon  and  T. 
Ruinart,  9  vols.,  Paris,  1668-1701,  and  Venice,  1733-40.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the 
Acta  sanctorum  Belgii  of  J.  Ghesquiere  and  others,  6  vols.,  Brussels,  1783-94.  J.  Colgan's 
work  on  Scottish  and  Irish  saints  is  noted  above  (p.  xviii.).  The  plan  of  arrange- 
ment in  these  compilations  is  that  of  the  Roman  calendar,  the  substance  is  the  lives 
and  legends  concerning  the  saints,  and  the  value  of  the  material  varies  greatly.  A  very 
large  amount  of  the  material  is  derived  from  contemporary  sources  and  is  therefore  use- 
ful when  sifted  by  the  critical  processes. 

In  the  comparatively  new  and  certainly  interesting  region  of  the  Comparison  and  His- 
tory of  Religions  the  series  of  first  importance,  making  available  to  readers  of  English  many 
of  the  Bibles  and  Oonmientaries  of  the  great  religions,  is  that  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
imder  the  editorship  of  F.  Max  Miiller,  48  vols.,  Oxford,  1879-1904.  A  valuable  set  of  his- 
torical expositions  of  the  historical  religions  is  found  in  the  Darstellungen  aus  dem  Crebiete 
der  nichtchristlichen  Religionsgeschichte,  15  vols.,  Miinster,  1890-1903.  The  Annates  du  Mu3ie 
Ouimety  Paris,  1880  sqq.,  combine  the  features  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  (translations 
of  native  sources)  and  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures  (discussions  of  particular  religions).  The 
Hibbert  Lectures  (q.  v.)  are  a  number  of  series,  each  series  amounting  to  a  treatise  on  some  indi- 
vidual religion  or  phase  of  religion,  delivered  in  Great  Britain  between  1878  and  1902  by  spe- 
cialists of  eminence.  A  corresponding  series,  known  as  the  American  Lectiu-eson  the  History  of 
Religion  (q.v.),  has  been  in  progress  since  1895  and  is  planned  ahead  as  far  as  1910.  A  valuable 
set  is  found  in  the  Handbooks  on  the  History  of  Religions  edited  by  M.  Jastrow,  of  which  the 
following  have  appeared,  Boston,  1895-1905:  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Religion  of  India,  1895;  M. 
Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  1895;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Teutons,  1896;  A.  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1897; 
M.  Jastrow,  Study  of  Religion,  1901 ;  and  G.  Steindorfif,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1905. 
The  best  individual  work  on  the  whole  subject  is  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrhuch 
der  Religionsgeschichte,  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Tiibingen,  1905  (in  which  the  author  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  numerous  scholars).  Next  to  this  is  C.  P.  Tiele,  Inleiding  tot  de  godsdienstwetenschap, 
2d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1900.  Other  important  volumes  areE.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture, 
4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1903;  J.  G.  Frazer,  TheOolden  Bough,  2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  ib.,  1900;  F.  B. 
Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  ib.,  1896  (all  dealing  with  primitive  religion). 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
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( W.  Wattenbach,  Deutechlande  Geechichte- 
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1      1886-88.  BerUn.  1889  sqq. 
jT.    Zahn,    Oeechichte    dee    neuteetamenl- 
\     lichen  Kanone,  2  vols..  Leipsic.  1888-92 

!  Zeitechrift  fUr  die  oltteMtamentliche  Wie- 
eenechafU  Giessen.  1881  sqq. 
Zeitechrift    der    deutechen     mortfenJ&ndi- 
echen  Geeellechaft,  Leipsic,  1847  sqq. 
j  Zeitechrift    dee  deutechen    Palaetina-Ver- 
'  \     eine,  Leipsic,  1878  sqq. 
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i  Zeitechrift  fUr  die  hietorieche   Theologiet 
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Hamburg,  and  Gotha,  1832-75 
t  Zeitechrift  fUr  Kirchengeechichte,  Gotha, 
•1      1876  sqq. 

j  Zeitechrift  fOr  kcUholieche  Theoloffie,  Inns- 
•  \      bruck,  1877  sqq. 

j  Zeitechrift  fiir  kircMiche  Wieeenechaft  und 
'  1      kirchlichee  Leben,  Leipsic.  1880-89 

I  Zeitechrift  fUr  wieeenechaftliche  Theologie, 
.  <     Jena,  1858-60,  Ualle,  1861-67,  Leipsie, 
(     1868  sqq. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  Uansliteiation  has  been  used  for  Hebrew: 

M  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

T=3B 

y  =  ' 

n  =  t 

B  =  P 

3  =  b 

»  =  t 

fi  =  ph  or  p 

3  =  bh  or  b 

i  =  y 

V  =  ? 

l  =  g 

3  =  k 

p  =  ¥ 

i  =  gh  or  g 

3  =  kh  or  k 

1  =  r 

^  =  d 

<>=i 

t5f  =  8 

1  =  dhord 

D  =  m 

B>=8h 

n  =  h 

J  =  n 

n  =  t 

1  =  w 

D  =  8 

n  =  th  or  t 

The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Qreek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PROimNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 


a  as  in  sofa 

(1  "  "  arm 

a  "  "  at 

&  "  "  fare 

6  "  "  p«n* 

6  "  "  fate 

i  «•  •'  tm 

i  '*  **  machine 

o  "  "  obey 

6  "  "  no 


e 

as 

m 

not 

6 

it 

a 

nor 

U 

it 

a 

fuU 

Q 

tt 

a 

rule 

U 

it 

«t 

but 

tr 

it 

a 

bum 

oi 

u 

M 

ptne 

au 

it 

a 

out 

ei 

ii 

it 

Oil 

ia 

ti 

ti 

few 

iu        as  in  duration 
c=k     "    "    cat 
ch         "    "   cAurch 
cw=qu  as  in  queen 
dh  (th)    "  "  the 
t  "  "  fancy 

g  (hard)  "  "  go 


loch  (Scotch) 


hw  (wh)  "  "  why 


^  In  looented  syllables  only ;  in  unaooented  syUables  it  approximates  Uie  aound  of  e  in  o?er. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF.HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


AACHEN,  alcen,  STHODS  OF:  The  political 
importance  of  the  town  of  Aachen  (Latin  Aquia- 
granum;  French.  Aix4arChapelU)  under  Charle- 
magne and  his  successorB  made  it  a  favorite  meeting- 
place  for  varioujs  aasemblies.  The  first  synod  of 
Aarhen  (or  Aix)  is  usually  reckoned  as  ha\'ing  met 
on  Mar.  23,  789,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
gathering  took  place  on  that  day;  but  its  results 
are  known  only  from  two  royal  decrees,  the  so- 
called  Adnumitio  generalis  {MGH,  Leg,,  i.,  Capitu- 
laria  regum  Francorum,  ed.  A.  Boretius,  i.,  1883, 
cap.  22),  and  the  instructions  for  the  royal  repre- 
sentatives (cap.  23).  The  former  repeats  a 
summary  of  the  earlier  canonical  legislation  on  the 
duties  of  the  clergy,  and  adds  further  regulations 
for  the  improvement  of  clerical  and  social  life, 
dealing  with  diligence  in  preaching,  the  education 
of  the  clergy,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
just  judgment,  equal  weights  and  measures,  hos- 
pitality, and  the  prevention  of  witchcraft  and  per- 
jury. The  other  document  treats  of  monastic 
discipline  and  the  regulation  of  civil  society.  It 
is  questionable  if  this  gathering  can  be  properly 
called  a  synod;  and  still  less  can  the  name  be  applied 
to  that  of  797  (cap.  27),  which  regulated  the  con- 
dition of  the  conquered  Saxons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  assembly  of  June,  799,  in  which  Alcuin 
disputed  with  FeUx  of  Urgel  (see  Adoptionism) 
may  be  so  called,  and  likewise  the  three  meetings 
in  the  years  801  and  802.  Their  deliberations  led 
to  a  series  of  decrees  (cap.  33-35  and  3&-41)  which 
throw  light  on  Charlemagne's  endeavors  to  elevate 
clergy  and  laity.  The  most  important  is  the  great 
instruction  for  the  miasi  dominici  sent  out  in  the 
spring  of  802,  dealing  with  the  discipline  of  bishops, 
dergy,  monks,  and  nuns,  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties  by  public  officials,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  justice  throughout  the  empire.  Among 
the  results  of  the  autumn  synod  of  802,  cap.  36 
and  38  deserve  special  attention;  they  deal  with 
the  duty  of  intercession  for  the  emperor  and  bishops, 
the  education  of  the  people,  tithes,  divine  worship 
and  the  sacraments,  clerical  discipline,  and  the 
system  of  ecclesiastical  visitations.  The  next 
^ynod  (Nov.  809),  was  occupied  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  autumn 
of  816,  or  the  summer  of  817,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire 
I.— I 


assembled  his  first  synod  at  Aachen,  when  the 
bishops  laid  down  new  regulations  for  the  com- 
munity life,  both  of  canons  and  nuns.  In  the 
simmier  of  817  an  assembly  of  abbots  discussed 
the  observance  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  diets 
of  819  and  825  and  similar  later  assemblies  can 
again  scarcely  be  counted  as  synods,  though  the 
one  held  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  Feb. 6, 835, 
has  a  synodical  character.  It  adopted  a  thorough- 
going pronouncement  on  the  life  and  teaching  of 
bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  and  on  the  position  of 
the  king,  his  family,  and  his  ministers,  with  a  view 
to  regulating  the  confusion  which  the  strife  between 
Louis  and  his  sons  had  caused.  It  also  required 
of  P^pin  of  Aquitaine  that  he  should  restore  the 
church  property  which  he  had  appropriated.  For 
the  synod  held  at  Aachen  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  Lothaire's  divorce,  see  Nicholas  I. 
The  last  two  synods  of  Aachen  were  held  under 
Henry  II.,  one  in  the  year  1000  in  connection  with 
the  restoration  of  the  bishopric  of  Merseburg  (see 
WiLLiQis);  the  other,  in  1023,  when  the  contest 
between  the  dioceses  of  Cologne  and  Li^  for  the 
possession  of  the  monastery  of  Burtscheid  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUOORAyHT:  FraomerUum  hiHorieum  de  eoncUio  Aqui9- 
granenai,  in  lI*billon.  AmUseta,  i.  62,  Pmris,  1723.  and  in 
Bouquet,  RacuaU,  vi.  415-443;  EpUiola  Synodi  il^ui*- 
Oranenaia  ad  Pippin,  ia  Labbe,  Conrtita,  vii.  1728,  and  in 
Bouquet,  Recueil,  vi.  354;  A.  J.  Binterim,  Proffmatischs 
Otadiichle  der  deutachen  .  .  .  ConcUien,  ii.,  iii..  Maim. 
1836-37;  MOH,  Leg.  i.  (1835)  465;  ib.  Capituiaria  reg. 
Franc.,  ii.  2  (1893).  463-466;  Hauck.  KD,  ii.;  Hefele. 
Concilienoe8chicfUe,  vole,  iii.,  iv.;  MOH,  Leg.  aectio  ni., 
ConcUia,  i.  1  (1904). 

AARON:  The  brother  of  Moses.  In  the  Yah- 
wistic  source  of  the  Pentateuch  he  is  called 
"  Aaron,  the  Levite,"  i.e.,  the  priest.  He  is  first 
mentioned  when  Yahweh  appoints  him  as  spokes- 
man for  Moses  in  the  mission  to  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv. 
10-17,  27-31);  and  consistently  he  always  appears 
with  Moses  before  the  Egyptian  king.  Later  Aaron 
and  Hur  support  Moses  during  the  battle  with  the 
Amalekites  (Ex.  xvii.  8-13).  When  the  covenant 
was  made  at  Sinai,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  with 
seventy  elders,  accompanied  Moses  to  the  moun- 
tain; but  Moses  alone  "  went  up  into  the  mount 


Aaron 
Abbey 
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of  God  "  (Ex.  xxiv.  1-2,  9-18;  cf.  xix,  24  j.  While 
Moses  delayed  on  the  mountam  Aaron  tnade  the 
golden  calf;  and  later  be  sought  to  excuse  him* 
eelf  by  saying  that  ha  had  oeted  under  compulsion 
of  the  people,  who  were  ito patient  at  the  long 
absence  of  their  leader  (Ex.  xjcadi.)'  Iq  the  narra- 
tive of  Num.  xiio  Aaron  again  appears  in  an  un- 
favorable liglit.  He  ia  eoid  to  tiave  died  at  Moaera, 
in  the  wilderness,  and  Elea^ar,  hia  son  took  his  place 
aa  priest  (Deut-  x.  6).  Finally,  he  ia  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xxiv.  5  and  33.  The  signi^cant 
fact  in  all  these  notices  ia  that  the  Y&bwbtic  soiificea 
recognise  Aaron  aa  P^**'-  In  the  Priest  code 
Aaron's  genealogy  and  family  are  given  in  detail 
(Ex.  vL  20^  23).  He  is  three  years  older  than 
Mosea  (Ex,  vii.  7).  He  is  mode  Moses's  **  prophet" 
before  Pharaoh  (Ex.  vii.  1-2),  and,  accordingly, plays 
an  important  part  in  all  transactions  at  the  Egyp^ 
tian  court.  By  means  of  his  rod  the  miracles  are 
performed  (Ex.  vii.,  viii.).  During  the  wandering 
Aaron  retains  his  prominent  position »  although 
subordinate  to  Moses,  The  hungry  people  murmur 
against  both  brothers,  and,  at  Moses's  command, 
Aaron  replies  to  them,  and  later  preserves  a  pot  of 
manna  before  Yahweh  (Ex.  xvi.).  The  priesthood 
is  instituted  at  8inai  and  solemnly  conferred  upon 
Aaron,  his  four  sons^  and  their  descendants  (Ejc. 
xxviii.).  Of  these  four  sons^ only  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
mar  remain  after  the  destruction  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  (Ijev.  x.  1-7).  Aaron  is  not  only  original 
ancestor  and  type  of  the  priesta  as  diittinguished 
from  the  Levites,  but  also,  in  narrower  sense, 
prototype  of  the  high  priest,  who  was  always  from 
bis  family  and  apparently  ibe  first-bom  son  in 
direct  line.  A  few  of  the  lawa  of  P  are  delivered 
to  Aaron  as  well  as  Moaes  (Lev.  xi.  1,  xiii>  1,  xiv. 
33,  XV.  1 ;  Num.  xix.  1 ).  After  the  departure  from 
Sinai,  Korah  and  his  followers  rebel  against  Moses 
and  Aaron;  and  Yahweh  miraculously  vindicates 
the  supremacy  of  the  latter  (Num.  xvi.-xvii.;  the 
narrative  is  amplified  by  an  accomit  of  the  up* 
rising  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  a  cont^est  between 
Levites  and  priests).  Aaron  dies  on  Mount  Hor, 
and  Eleasar  becomes  priest  in  his  stead  (Num. 
XX.  22-29,  xxxiii.  38-39).  Of  other  Old  Testament 
paas&j^es  in  which  Aaron  is  mentioned  none  is  note- 
worthy except  Mic.  vi.  4,  where  he  is  joined  with 
Moses  and  Miriam,  (F.  BuHL.) 

It  is  important  for  the  history  of  the  priesthood 
in  Israel  to  notice  that  in  the  narratives  of  J  and  E 
(called  "  Yfthwiatie  "  above)  the  priestly  function 
of  Aaron  is  quite  subordinate,  he  being  mainly 
represented  there  as  the  spokesman  and  the  minis* 
ter  of  MoAes  and,  along  with  Hur,  as  his  represen- 
tative-^a  **  judge"  of  the  people  (Ex.  xxiv.  13, 14), 
It  is  in  the  priestly  tradition  that  tlie  idea  of  Aaron's 
sacerdotal  functions  is  elaborately  developed, 

J,  F.  M. 

BiBuooRArsr:  S.  B^riaj^-Oould,  Ltgmd*  of  0.  T.  Charac^ 
Urt,  2  VdtB.,  Londud,  ISTl;  J.  WitlLlwuaen,  Gfarhichtt  tt- 
nuU,  chap.  jv.»  Berlin,  iS7S;  H  .v»n  Oort.  Dw  Aaronevlen  ib 
TkT,  iviii.  (ISS*)  2S9  »£id  235;  J^Beiaiingisr,  Htt^^iMch* 
ArehOoiooit,  pp.  40&-^2g.  Freiburg,  IS94;  W.  Now&ck. 
ArdUftioffM,  ii.  S7-130*  lb.  1804r  A.  Ku«mci  in  ThT,  Jtiiv. 
Ct8W))  1-42;  A.  T»ti  HootiB,ck<«r<  L*  ^QCtrd&ct  Itntv^u* 
4ant  la  hi  *t  dant  VkiMUjire  d**  Htbreux,  Louvnin^  1899; 
a  I.  CurtiH,  Th*  Lnitfkai  FtinU,  Ediubrnth,  1S77. 


AAAOn  AED  JULIUS:  English  Msxtyrs.  See 
Alban,  Sainit,  op  Vcruu^u. 

ABADDOn,  a-had'en  ("Destruction'');  In  the 
Old  Testament  a  poetic  name  for  the  kingdom  of 
the  dead.  Hades,  or  Sheol  (Job  xxvi.  6;  Prov.  xv. 
11,  where  Abaddon  is  parallel  to  Sheol).  The 
rabbis  used  the  name  for  the  nethermost  part  of 
hell.  In  Rev,  ix.  U  the  "  angel  of  the  bottomless 
pit  "  is  called  Abaddon,  which  is  there  explained 
as  the  Greek  Apollyon  (**  destroyer  ");  and  he  ia 
described  as  king  of  the  locusts  which  rose  at  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet.  In  like  manner,  in 
Rev.  vi.  S,  Hades  is  personified  following  after 
death  to  conquer  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth.  In 
rabbinical  writings  Abaddon  and  Death  are  also 
peiBonified  (cf.  Job  xxviii.  22 )* 

AB'ADIIL    See  Tai^od. 

A-BAR'BA-HBL.     See  Abrabaniii., 

ABAUZIT,  fl"b6"El',  FUtMIN:  French  Reformed 
scholar;  b.  of  Huguenot  parentage  at  Uz^  (20  m, 
w.n.w.  of  Avignon),  Languedoc,  Nov.  11,  1679; 
d,  at  Geneva,  Mar.  20,  1767,  After  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ( 1 6S5)  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  him  up  as  a  Roman  Cathohc,  but  it  w^as 
frxist rated  by  his  mother.  After  some  hardshipa 
and  sufferings,  mother  and  son  settled  in  Geneva, 
where  Abau^it  was  educated  and  where,  with  the 
exception  of  visits  to  Holland  and  England  in 
169S,  he  spent  liis  long  life  devoted  to  study  and 
the  service  of  the  city  libraty.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  timCi  posseseed  much  ver- 
satility, and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  scholars  like 
Bayle,  Jurieu,  Basnage,  and  Newton.  Neverthe- 
le^,  he  published  practically  nothing;  and  aft^r 
his  death  many  of  his  manuscripts  were  destroyed 
by  hifi  heirs.  A  volume  of  (Eu  ifre^  diverges  appeared 
at  Geneva  in  1770;  and  a  different  edition  in  two 
volumes  at  London  and  Amsterdam  in  1770-73, 
They  include  essays  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  commonly  received,  upon  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse.  He  rendered  much 
service  to  a  society  for  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  French  (published  1726).  Many 
of  his  theological  w^ritings  are  translated  in  E. 
Hani''ood's  Miscellanies  (London,  1774),  with 
memoir;  and  seven  essays  are  reprinted  thence  in 
Sparks 's  Collection  of  Essays  and  TrocU  in  Tht- 
oio^,  voL  L     (Boston,  1823). 

BiauooaAPnT:  J.  Senehier.  Hiatowt  Ixtt^mw^  de  Oenhf9^ 
Geneva  <  1786;  E,  uid  E.  Baav.  La  France  ptotestatUe, 
ed.  U.  L.    Bordiet.   i.  2.  Farid.  1877;  A.  Gibert,  AbamU 

ABBADIE,  a"ba"  dr,  JACQUES :  Protestant  apol- 
ogist; b,  at  Nay  (10  m.  s.  by  e.  of  Pau),  France, 
1654  (7);  d.  at  Mar>'lebone,  London,  1727,  He 
studied  in  the  French  Reformed  Church  academies 
of  Saumur  and  Sedan,  and  early  showed  much 
talent.  On  invitatbn  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, he  became  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed 
congregation  in  Berlin  in  16S0;  after  the  death  of 
the  elector  (1688),  he  followed  Marshal  Schomberg 
to  England-  and  became  pastor  of  the  French 
church  in  the  Savoy,  London,  in  16S9.  In  1&99 
he  was  made  dean  of  Killaloe,  Ireland,  Hia  TraiU 
de  ia  virit£  de  la  religion  ChrMitnne  (vols.  i.  and  ii.* 
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Rotterdam,  1684;  vol.  iii.,  1689:  Eng.  transl.,  2 
vols.,  London,  1694),  became  one  of  the  standard 
apologetic  works  in  French  literature.  Of  his  other 
works,  VAri  de  se  connaUre  soi-mhne  (Rotterdam, 
1692),  giving  an  outline  of  his  moral  system,  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  was  warmly  defended 
by  Malebranche. 

Biblioobapht:  For  full  list  of  his  writings,  consult 
E.  and  £.  Haag.  La  France  protMtarUet  i..  s.v.,  Paris. 
1846;  for  his  life,  the  collection  of  his  sermons,  Am- 
sterdam, 1760.  iii..  and  D.  C.  A.  Agnew.  ProieHarU 
ExUet  from  France,  pp.  223-228,  Edinburgh.  1886;  on 
his  work,  R.  Elliott.  The  Conaietent  Proteatant  .  .  .  with 
aome  obaervatuma  on  a  treoHae  ,  .  .  by  J.  Abbadie,  Lon- 
don, 1777,  and  M.  lUaire,  MHude  aur  J.  Abbadia  conaideri 
eamwu  pridicaieur,  Strasburg,  1858. 

ABBATE;  ABBl^    See  Abbot. 

ABBESS:  The  title  of  the  head  of  many  monastic 
communities  of  women,  even  in  some  orders  where 
the  head  of  the  monasteries  for  men  does  not  bear 
the  title  of  abbot.  An  abbess  is  commonly  elected 
by  the  community.  Cases  of  appointment  by 
the  pope  on  the  nomination  of  the  sovereign  have 
occurred  less  frequently  than  in  the  case  of  abbots. 
By  the  ruling  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  only  those  are 
eligible  who  have  been  eight  years  professed  and 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  except,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  when  a  dispensation  is  granted  by 
the  pope.  An  absolute  majority  on  a  secret  ballot 
is  required.  The  election  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  bishop  (or,  in  certain  cases  of  exemption,  by 
the  pope,  or  the  head  of  the  order),  before  the  new 
abbess  possesses  full  jurisdiction.  A  formal  bene- 
diction, for  which  there  is  a  form  in  the  PorUificale 
Ramanumf  ia  also  given  by  the  bishop  in  many 
cases.  The  power  thus  assigned  to  the  abbess  is 
merely  that  requisite  to  rule  her  community,  and 
in  no  sense  a  spiritual  jurisdiction;  she  can  not 
commute  or  disp^ise  from  vows,  laws  of  the  Church, 
or  statutes  of  the  order.  She  may  inflict  light 
punishments  in  the  spirit  of  the  rule;  but  the  more 
severe  ones  are  reserved  to  the  ecclesiastical  su- 
perior of  the  convent,  who  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
forum  externum.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  power  of  an  abbess  has  been  and  is  much  more 
restricted  than  that  of  an  abbot.  For  the  pecul- 
iarly wide  jurisdiction  of  abbesses  over  men  as 
well  as  women  in  the  order  of  Font^vraud  (not 
without  precedent  in  the  Celtic  monastic  system), 
see   FoNT^VRAUD,   Ordeb  of.    See    also   Abbot; 

MONASTICISM. 

ABBEY:  A  monastic  house  imder  the  rule  of  an 
abbot  or  an  abbess.  The  name  ia  strictly  appli- 
cable only  to  the  houses  of  those  orders  in  which 
these  titles  are  borne  by  the  superiors.  While  in 
the  East  the  free  form  of  a  group  of  scattered  cells 
(known  as  a  laura)  continued  side  by  side  with  the 
common  dwelling  of  a  cenobite  community,  the 
West  developed  a  distinct  style  of  its  own  in  monas- 
tic arohitecture.  The  extant  plan  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall  (820)  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
construction  of  Western  monasteries  in  the  early 
Middle  A^es.  The  center  of  the  entire  group  of 
buHdingB  was  occupied  by  an  open  rectangular 
space,  on  the  north  side  of  which  was  the  church, 
while  on  the  other  three  sides  ran  the  cloister  or 
ambulatoiy,  a  vaulted  passage  open  on  the  inner 


side,  and  serving  both  as  a  means  of  communication 
and  as  a  place  for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  Con- 
nected with  the  cloister,  on  the  ground  floor,  were 
the  refectory  and  kitchen;  the  chapter-house,  in 
which  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  rule  and 
the  chapter  of  faults  took  place;  the  calefactarium 
or  winter  dining-room;  and  the  parleatorium  or 
reception-room  of  outsiders.  On  the  floor  above, 
opening  on  a  similar  passage  which  connected  with 
the  choir  of  the  chureh  or  the  organ-loft,  were  the 
vestiarium,  where  the  clothes  were  kept,  the  library, 
the  dormitory,  the  infirmary,  the  rooms  for  the 
novices,  and  the  apartments  of  the  abbot,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  accessible  from  outside  without 
passing  through  the  enclosure  into  which  strangers 
were  not  allowed  to  penetrate.  The  kitchen,  which 
lay  within  this  enclosure,  had  in  like  manner  a 
connection  with  the  house  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims,  and  with  the  various  farm-buildings, 
which  usually  formed  a  separate  quadrangle.  The 
entire  group  of  buildings  was  surrounded  by  a 
high,  solid  wall,  which  in  some  cases  was  fortified 
against  the  dangers  of  rude  times  by  towers  and 
strong  gates.  The  monks'  burying-ground  was 
also  within  the  enclosure. 

This  system  was  preserved,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Cistereians 
adhering  to  it  with  especial  closeness,  as  may  be 
seen  at  Gairvaux  and  Maulbronn.     Sometimes  it 
was  enriched  by  architectural  decoration,  as  in  the 
high- vaulted  double  refectories  of  St.  Martin  at 
Paris  and  of  Maulbronn,  or  adorned  with  painting, 
as  the  world-famous  "  Last  Supper  "  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  the  refectory  of    Santa   Maria  delle 
Grazie  at  Milan.     In  houses  occupied  by  female 
religious  the  extensive  farm-buildings  were  natu- 
rally   lacking.     The    combination   of   hermit   and 
community  life  among  the  Carthusians  required  a 
larger  space,  which  was  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
original  quadrangle  on  the  basis  of  the  church  a 
second  larger  one,  commonly  surrounded  also  by 
a  cloister,  with  an  open  space  or  garden  (containing 
a  cemetery)   in  the  center,   and  with  individual 
dwellings  for  the  monks  around  it.     The  mendicant 
orders  strove  for  simplicity  in  building  as  in  other 
things,  and  were  forced  by  their  situation  in  towns 
to  a  more  restricted  plan.    The  teaching  orders 
added  a  wing  or  a  separate  house  for  their  pupils. 
The  Jesuits  completely  abandoned  the  traditional 
plan,  and  built  themselves  large  palatial  houses, 
while  modem  monasteries  have  Uttle  to  differen- 
tiate them  from  other  large  institutions.     For  a 
more  detailed  treatment  of  the  structural  system 
of  abbeys  and  monastic  buildings,  consult  the  ex- 
haustive monograph  by  Venables  in  the  Encydo- 
podia  Britannicaf  s.v.  Abbey.     See  Monasticism. 
Bibliography:     In    general:    DC  A,     ii.    (1880)     1243-68 
(gives  a  list  of  1,481  monasteries    founded    before  814); 
DACL,  i.   26-39;    A.   Ballu.   Le    MonaaUre   de    Tebeaaa, 
Paris,  1897  (valuable  for  detailed  description  of  a   typi- 
cal abbey).     Austria  :  G.  Wolfsgruber,  A.  HabI,  and  O. 
Schmidt.    Abteien    und    KlOater  in    Oaterreich,     Vienna, 
1902.     France  :   L.  P.  H^rard,  ttudea  archiolooiquea  aur 
lea  abbavea^  de  Vancien  diockae    de    Paria,    Paris,    1852; 
M.     F.     de     Montrond.      Dictionnaire     dea    abbayea  et 
monaatkrea,  ib.    1856;   J.  J.  Bourass^,  Abbayea  et  monaa- 
tirea;    hiatoire,    monumenta,  aouvenira   et  ruinea,  ib.  1869; 
E.     P.    M.    Sauvage,     Hiatoire      littfraire   dea     abbayea 
Normandea,  ib.  1872;    A.  Peigne-Delacourt,    Tableau  dea 
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abbay€8  et  dea  moruuUre»  d'hommea  «n  FrancB  ....  1708.  ib. 
1876;  J.  M.  Bease,  Let  premUn  monatUrM  de  la  OauU,  in 
Bmme  d—  quetHan*  hitloriquM,  Apr.,  1902.  Qbemamt: 
O.  Orote,  Lexicon  deuteeher  SHfte,  KUeier,  und  Ordena- 
hHueer,  6  parte.  Osterwiek,  1874-80;  H.  G.  Hasae,  Qeechidir 
U  der  eaeheieehen  KldeUr  in  der  Mark  Meiaeen  und  Ober- 
laueitt,  Qotha.  1887;  H.  H.  Koch.  Die  Karmelitenkldeter 
der  niederdeutecKen  Provine,  lS-16  Jahrkundert,  Freiburg, 
1889;  H.  Hauntinger,  Soddeuteche  Kl6tter  vcr  100  Jahren, 
Cologne.  1889;  L.  Sutter,  Die  Dominican-KUeter  auf  die 
Oebiete  d.  heukgen  deuUchen  SchtoeUe  im  IS  Jahrkundert, 
Lucerne,  1893;  A.  Hohenegger.  Dae  Kajnuiner-Klotter 
Mu  Meran,  Inn«bruck.  1898;  F.  M.  Herhagen.  Die  Klotter- 
Ruinen  tu  Himmerod  in  der  Eifel,  Trevea.  1900.  Great 
BBrTAiN  AND  Ibbland:  M.  Archdall,  Monaeticon  Hiber- 
nieon ;  .  ,  ,  the  Abbey;  Prioriee  ,  ,  .  in  Ireland,  Lon- 
don. 1786,  ed.  by  P.  F.  Moran.  Dublin.  1871;  W.  Beattie. 
Caallee  and  Abbey  of  England,  2  yoIb..  London.  1861;  M. 
E.  C.  Walcott,  Mineter  and  Abbey  Ruina  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  ib.  1860;  W.  and  M.  Howitt.  Ruined  Abbey 
and  Caetlet  of  Great  Britain,  2  ser.,  ib.  1862-64;  Religioue 
Houeee  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ib.  1887;  T.  G.  Bonney. 
CathedraU,  Abbey  and  Chxtrehea  of  England  and  Walea,  2 
voU..  ib.  1888-91  (reviMd.  1898);  W.  C.  Lefroy.  Ruined 
Abbey  of  Yorkthire,  ib.  1890;  J.  Timbs.  Abbey,  Caetlea 
and  Ancient  Holla  of  England  and  Walea,  3  vols.,  ib.  1890; 
W.  A.  J.  Archbold.  Someraet  Reltgioua  Houaea,  ib.  1892. 

ABBO  OF  FLEURY,  flO^ii':  French  abbot 
of  the  tenth  century,  one  of  the  few  men  of  that 
time  who  strove  to  cultivate  learning  and  led  the 
way  for  the  later  scholasticism;,  b.  near  Orleans; 
d.  Nov.  13.  1004.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Fleury  (25  m.  e.s.e.  of  Orleans); 
studied  at  Paris  and  Reims;  in  985-987  was  in  Eng- 
land, on  invitation  of  Archbishop  Oswald  of  York, 
and  taught  in  the  school  of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey; 
was  chosen  abbot  of  Fleury  in  988,  and  brought 
the  school  there  to  a  flourishing  condition.  He 
upheld  the  rights  of  his  abbey  against  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  and  at  the  s3mod  of  St.  Denis  (995) 
took  the  part  of  the  monks  against  the  bishops. 
He  twice  represented  King  Robert  the  Pious  as 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  gained  the  favor  of  Pope 
Gregory  V.  He  upheld  strict  monastic  discipline; 
and  an  attempt  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  monas- 
tery of  La  R^le  (in  Gascony,  30  m.  s.e.  of  Bordeaux), 
a  dependency  of  Fleury,  led  to  a  mutiny  by  the 
monks  in  which  he  was  fatally  wounded.  He 
wrote  upon  such  diverse  subjects  as  dialectics, 
astronomy,  and  canon  law;  and  his  extant  letters 
are  of  much  value  for  the  history  of  the  time. 

Bibuoobapht:  For  his  works,  and  hij*  life  by  his  pupil 
Aimoin,  consult  AfPL,  cxxxix.;  for  his  Epiatolae,  Bou- 
quet. Recueil;  for  his  life.  J.  B.  Pardiac,  Hiatoire  de  St,  Ab- 
bon,  Paris.  1872. 

ABBOT:  The  head  of  one  of  the  larger  houses 
in  the  Benedictine  and  other  older  Western  monastic 
orders.  The  term  originated  in  the  East,  where 
it  was  frequently  used  as  a  title  of  respect  for  any 
monk  (being  derived  from  the  Aramaic  abha, 
"  father  ");  but  there  it  was  replaced,  as  the  title 
of  the  superior  of  a  monastery,  by  archimandrite 
and  other  titles.  In  the  Western  orders  founded 
before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  title  is 
still  in  use.  According  to  the  present  system, 
abbots  are  divided  into  secular  and  regular;  the 
former  are  secular  clerics  who  are  incumbents  of 
benefices  originally  bearing  the  title  of  abbey  but 
since  secularized;  the  latter  are  classified  accord- 
ing as  they  have  authority  only  over  the  mem- 
bers of  their  house,  or  over  certain  of  the 
faithful,  or  enjoy  a  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction 


over  a  definite  territoiy,  or  are  merely  titular 
abbots,  their  houaes  having  fallen  into  decay. 
They  are  further  divided  according  to  the  term  of 
their  office,  which  may  be  either  for  life  or  for  three 
years.  A  special  class  known  as  mitered 'abbots 
have  permission  to  wear  episcopal  insignia.  The 
election  of  an  abbot  is  conmionly  by  vote  of  the 
professed  brothers,  in  most  cases  only  those  in  holy 
orders.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  a  professed  brother  of  the  order,  and  a  priest. 
Actual  jurisdiction  is  not  conferred  until  his  con- 
firmation either  by  the  bishop  or,  in  the  case  of 
exempt  abbeys,  by  the  superior  in  the  case,  fre- 
quency the  pope.  His  benediction  is  the  next 
step,  which  takes  place  according  to  the  office  in 
the  Pontificale  Rarnanum,  usually  at  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  has  the  power  to 
regulate  the  entire  inner  life  of  the  abbey  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule,  and  to  require  obedience  from 
his  subordinates;  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  however,  abbots  are  required  not  to 
exercise  their  authority  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
but  to  seek  the  counsel  of  their  brethren.  In  many 
particulars  a  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction  has  in 
course  of  time  been  conceded  to  them.  Since  the 
eighth  century  they  have  been  allowed  to  confer 
the  tonsure  and  minor  orders  on  their  subjects,  to 
bless  their  churches,  cemeteries,  sacred  vessels, 
etc.,  to  take  rank  as  prelates,  and,  if  generals  ex- 
ercising quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction,  to  sit  and  vote 
in  general  councils. 

The  practise  of  granting  abbeys  in  eommendam 
to  deserving  clerics,  or  even  to  laymen,  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  merely  titular  abbots,  who  had 
nothing  of  this  character  but  the  name  and  the 
revenues.  This  practise,  which  was  the  source  of 
many  abuses,  was  regulated  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
From  it  sprang  the  custom  in  France  of  appljring 
the  title  abbi  to  any  prominent  clergyman  who 
might,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  lay 
claim  to  such  an  appointment,  and  then  to  the 
secular  clergy  in  general.  A  somewhat  analogous 
custom  existed  in  Italy,  where  many  professional 
men,  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  though  laymen  and 
even  married  men,  retained  some  marks  of  the 
clerical  character  which  had  earlier  distinguished 
the  majority  of  scholars  in  their  dress  and  in  the 
title  of  abbate.  In  some  Protestant  countries  the 
title  of  abbot  still  clung  to  the  heads  of  institutions 
that  had  grown  out  of  monasteries  suppressed  at 
the  Reformation.     See  Monasticism. 

ABBOT,  EZRA:  Unitarian  layman;  b.  at  Jack- 
son, Waldo  (bounty.  Me.,  Apr.  28,'  1819;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Mar.  21,  1884.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin,  1840.  He  then  taught 
in  Maine  and,  after  1847,  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
also  rendering  service  in  the  Harvard  and  Boston 
Athenseum  libraries.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
assistant  librarian  of  Harvard  University,  in  1871 
he  was  imiversity  lecturer  on  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1872  he  became 
Bussey  professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  and 
interpretation  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
From  1853  he  was  secretary  of  the  American  Orien- 
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tal  Sodetj.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  American  New  Testament  Revision  Company 
(1871),  and  in  1880  he  aided  in  organizing  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  rare  talents  and  attainments. 
He  stood  first  and  foremost  among  the  textual 
critics  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  America;  and 
for  microscopic  accuracy  of  biblical  scholarship 
he  had  no  superior  in  the  world.  On  account  of 
the  extreme  attention  he  paid  to  minute  details,  the 
number  of  his  independent  publications  was  small, 
and  the  results  of  his  labors  have  gone  into  books 
of  other  writers,  to  which  he  was  willing  to  con- 
tribute without  regard  to  reward  or  adequate 
lecognition.  His  Literature  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
FtUtvre  Life^  first  published  as  an  appendix  to  Alger's 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (Philadel- 
phia, 1864),  and  afterward  separately  (New  York, 
1871),  is  a  model  of  bibliographical  accuracy  and 
completeness,  embracing  more  than  5,300  titles. 
He  enriched  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  (Am.  ed., 
1867-70)  with  careful  bibliographical  lists  on  the 
most  important  topics,  besides  silently  correcting 
innumerable  errors  in  references  and  in  typography. 
His  most  valuable  and  independent  labors,  how- 
ever, were  devoted  to  textual  criticism  and  are  in 
part  incorporated  in  Gregory's  Prolegomena  to  the 
Ed.  via,  crilica  major  of  Tischendorf 's  Greek  Testa- 
ment; the  chapter  De  versUme  (pp.  167-182)  is 
by  him,  and  he  read  the  manuscript  and  proofs 
of  the  entire  work.  His  services  to  the  American 
Bible  Revision  Committee  were  invaluable.  The 
critical  papers  which  he  prepared  on  disputed 
passages  were  unconmionly  thorough,  and  had  no 
small  influence  in  determining  the  text  finally 
accepted.  His  defense  of  the  Johannean  author- 
ship of  the  fourth  Gospel  (The  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel;  External  Evidences,  Boston,  1880; 
reprinted  by  his  successor  in  the  Harvard  Divinity 
8dKX)l,  J.  H.  Thayer,  1888)  is  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  that  question. 

Of  his  writings,  besides  those  already  adduced, 
may  be  mentioned:  an  edition  of  Orme*s  Memoir 
of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Three  Heavenly 
Witnesees  (New  York,  1866);  work  upon  G.  R. 
Noyes's  (posthumous)  Translaiion  of  the  New 
Teetament  from  the  Greek  Text  of  Tischendorf  (1869); 
work  upon  C.  F.  Hudson's  Greek  and  English  Con- 
cordance of  the  New  Testament  (1870);  The  LaU 
Professor  Tischendorf ,  in  The  Unitarian  Review, 
Mar.  1875;  On  the  Reading  "  an  only  begotten  God" 
or  **  God  only  begotten,**  John  i.  18,  ib.  June  1875; 
On  the  Reading  "  Church  of  God,**  Acts,  xx,  28^  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Apr.  1876  (like  the  preceding, 
first  privately  printed  for  the  American  Bible 
Revision  Committee);  Recent  Discussions  of  Ro- 
mans  ix.  6,  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  punctuation 
of  this  passage  in  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Liieraiure  and  Exegesis,  June  and  Dec.  1883. 
The  four  articles  mentioned  last,  together  with  that 
on  the  fourth  Gospel  and  seventeen  others,  were 
published  in  1888,  under  the  editorship  of  J.  H. 
Thayer.         (Phiup  ScHAFFf.)    D.  S.  Schaff. 

BnuooBAPHT:  Bgra  Abbot,  a  memoir  edited  by  S.  J.  Bar- 
row*. Cambridae.  1884;   Andover  lUview,  i.  (1884)  664; 
r  World,  XV.  (1884)  113. 


ABBOT,  GEORGE:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  at  Guildford  (30  m.  s.w.  of  London)  Oct.  29, 
1562;  d.  at  Croydon  (10  m.  s.  of  London)  Aug.  4, 
1633.  He  studied  at  Balliol  0>llege,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1582;  probationer  fellow,  1583;  M.A.,  1585; 
B.D.,  1593;  D.D.,  1597),  took  orders  in  1585,  re- 
mained at  Oxford  as  tutor,  and  became  known  as 
an  able  preacher  and  lecturer  with  strong  Puritan 
sympathies.  He  was  made  master  of  University 
College  1597;  dean  of  Winchester  16(X);  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  imiversity  1600,  1603,  1605;  bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  1609;  bishop  of  London 
1610;  archbishop  of  Canterbury  1611.  His  learn- 
ing and  sincerity  can  not  be  questioned;  but  he 
was  austere,  narrow,  almost  a  fanatic.  His  one 
great  idea  was  to  crush  "  popery,"  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  all  Europe;  and  popery  to  him 
meant  every  theological  system  except  that  of 
Calvin.  To  further  his  purposes  abroad,  he  meddled 
persistently  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  State  and 
chose  arbitrary,  high-hsmded,  and  cruel  means  to 
accomplish  his  ends  at  home.  His  principles 
allowed  him  to  flatter  the  king,  to  help  him  gener- 
ously in  money  matters,  and  to  serve  lum  in  certain 
political  undertakings,  such  as  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland  in  1608-10.  At  other  times 
his  conscience  compelled  him  to  be  just,  and  con- 
sequently he  could  not  retain  the  royal  favor.  A 
Presbyterian  at  heart,  he  accepted  episcopacy 
only  from  a  love  of  order  and  sense  of  loyalty  to 
constituted  authority;  and  his  appointment  as 
archbishop  was  displeasing  to  the  Anglican  party, 
who  had  wanted  Launcelot  Andrewes  (q.v.).  His 
undiplomatic  course  incensed  his  opponents,  and 
they  pursued  him  relentlessly  and  cruelly.  In  1621 
he  killed  a  gamekeeper  while  hunting.  It  was 
purely  accidental,  and  he  was  deeply  shocked  and 
grieved;  nevertheless,  William  Laud  (his  successor  as 
archbishop  and  his  personal  enemy  for  years)  and 
others  seized  upon  the  incident  to  annoy  him  and 
weaken  his  influence.  Charles  I.,  after  his  acces- 
sion, favored  Laud,  who  brought  about  Abbot's 
sequestration  for  a  year  (1627-28)  because  he  had 
refused  to  sanction  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Robert  Sib- 
thorp,  vicar  of  Brack  ley,  indorsing  an  unlawful 
attempt  by  the  king  to  raise  money,  and  showing 
little  sympathy  with  Abbot's  favorite  policy  of 
support  to  the  German  Protestants.  After  this 
his  public  acts  were  few.  But  with  all  his  faults 
and  disappointments  he  was  faithful  to  duty  as  he 
understood  it;  and  he  was  generous  with  money, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  a  patron  of  learning. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Oxford  New  Testament 
Company  for  the  version  of  1611;  and  through  him 
Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.)  presented  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  to  Charles  I.  With  other  works,  he  pub- 
lished A  Brief  Description  of  the  Whole  World 
(London,  1599;  5th  ed.,  1664),  a  geography  pre- 
pared for  his  pupils  at  Oxford,  containing  an  inter- 
esting description  of  America;  and  An  Exposition 
upon  the  Prophet  Jonah  (1600),  which  was  reprinted 
in  1845  with  a  life  by  Grace  Webster. 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  Fuller,  Church  Hiitory,  6  parts.  London, 
1055  (ed.  Brewer.  1845);  Biographia  Britannica,  6  vols., 
ib.  1747-66  (oontaina  hia  life  by  W.  Oldys.  reprinted  by 
Arthur  Onslow.JGuildford.  1777);  W.  F.  Hook,  EccleHcf- 
tical  Biography,  8  vols..  London.  1845-62;    idem,  Liv4»  of 
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Airthbithcp§,  12  voU.,  ib.    ia4H}-72:   S.  R.  QordiDer,  His- 
ton/  of  England,  ims-lSU,  IQ  vob.,  ib.  I8SS-8i;   DNB, 

ABBOT,  ROBERT :  1.  Bishop  of  Salkbury;  elder 
brother  of  George  Abbott  Arcbbisbop  of  Caoterbuiy ; 
b.  at  Guildford  (30  m.  s*w,  of  London)  about  1560; 
d.  at  Salisbury  Mar.  2,  1618.  He  studied  at  Balliol 
CoUege,  Oxford  (feUow,  15S1;  M.A.,  1582;  DJ),, 
1597),  and  held  several  imjjortaJ^t  livinp.  In  1609 
he  became  msst^^r  of  Balliol;  in  1612  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinily  at  Oxford;  in  1515  bishop  of 
SaUabwy.  He  was  a  learnetl  man,  an  able  preacher, 
and  a  prolific  writer,  holding  in  general  the  same 
views  aa  his  brother,  but  advocating  them  with 
more  discretion  and  tact.  Ilia  works  include  two 
treatises  in  reply  to  B^^llarmine,  A  Mimw  of  Popish 
StibiiUies  ( London r  1594),  and  Aniichristi  demon- 
glratio  (1603);  and  A  Dcfericeof  the  Reform&d  Catholic 
of  Mr.  Wiiliam  Perkins  (3  ports,  1606-09).  which 
won  hun  royaJ  favor  and  a  promise  of  preferment. 

BtBuoattApar:  Thou.  Fuller.  Ab€i  Rtdevivwi,  Txjndoa,  1351 
(ed.  W.  Nichob.  2  vola.,  1867);  idem.  Church  MistvtT/, 
B  pt».,  ib.  1055  M.  by  Brewer.  1&45) ;  A.  Wood, 
Athtna  Ozonun^er.  il.  224-227,  ib.  1092^  Hioffraphia 
BrUanniai,  6  vols.,  ib.  1747-66  (life  feprlnted  by  A^^ 
O&BiLoWt  Guildford,  1777};  CrimimU  TriaU*  iUusiraUve  of 
BritiMh  Hixisry,  iL  386-307,  ib.  1837  Cde*l»  with  Abbot** 
p^rt  in  the  ooDtrovemy  over  the  GunpoA^der  Hot) ;  DNB^ 
i.  2t 

2.  Vicar  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  1616-^3;  b. 
probably,  1588;  d.  about  1557.  He  studied  at 
Cambridgie  (college  unknown),  took  the  degree 
of  M.A,  there,  and  wa^s  incorporated  at  Ox- 
ford. Parliament  liaviog  decided  against  plviraU- 
ties  of  eccSeaiast leal  offices,  he  resigned  his  Cran- 
brook  vicarage  in  1643^  retaining  that  of  South- 
wick,  Hampshire,  although  much  smaller.  He  was 
afterward  rector  of  St,  Austin's,  London.  He  was 
a  strong  churchman;  and  engaged  in  many  con- 
troversiiM^  particularly  with  the  Brownists,  to 
whom  he  was  not  always  fair.  Many  of  Im  writings* 
as  his  Milk  for  Babes,  or  a  Mother^ s  CaJlcchism  for 
her  Ckiidr^n  (London,  1646),  were  very  popular, 

BiBuoaRJkPirT:  A.  Wood,  Faati.  apf^ended  to  Athtn^  Oj<i~ 
nifffWM,  London.  1 69 1 -a 2  te^l-  P-  Btiw,  i.  3il*  Oxford, 
1848 J;  John  Walker,  Sji^€rin(fA  of  the  Cigfou,  ii.  IftS,  Lon- 
dotit  1714;  B.  Brook,  Livea  of  the  PuriianMt  iii.  182,  ib. 
1S13;   DNB.  L  25-m 

ABBOTT,  EDWARD:  Protestant  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Farmington,  Me.,  July  15,  1841*  He  was 
educated  at  the  Onivemty  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(B.A.,  1860)  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminaty 
(1 860^2 ;  did  not  grad  uate ) .  1  n  1 862-63  he  was  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  ordained  to  the  Congre- 
gational ministry.  Two  years  later  he  founded 
tht?  Steams  Chapel  Congregational  Church  (now 
the  Pilgrim  Church)  at  Cambridge,  Maas.^  of  which 
he  was  pastor  four  years*  In  1872^73  h©  was  chap- 
lain of  the  Masaachasetts  Senate.  In  1879  he  was 
ordf^red  deacon  m  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  priest  ad  in  18S0,  bis  parish  being  that  of  St. 
James,  Cambridge,  wldch  he  still  holds*  He  refused 
the  proffered  missionary  bishopric  of  Japan  in  1SS9. 
At  various  times  he  has  been  a  member  of  tlie 
Board  of  Visitors  of  Wellesley  College,  trustee  of 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Or- 


phans of  dergymen  of  the  Protestant  Epi^scopat 
Church,  director  and  president  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Cambridge ^  vicenlean  and  dean  of  the 
Eastern  Convocation  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts, president  of  the  Cambridge  Branch  of  the 
Indian  Rights  A^ociation,  member  of  the  Mission- 
ary CJotmcil  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
secretary  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts,  member  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  on  Church  Work  in  Mexico,  president 
of  the  Indian  Industries  League,  president  of  the 
Cambridge  City  Mission,  and  has  been  active  in 
other  religious  and  philanthropic  movements.  His 
theological  position  is  that  of  the  Broad  Church, 
sympathising  neither  with  the  extreme  of  medi- 
evalism nor  higher  criticism.  In  1869-78  he  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Boston  Congregattonalistt 
and  was  Joint  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Boston 
Literary  World  from  1877  to  1888,  again  editing  it 
in  189-V1903,  Urn  principal  works  are  The.  Baby*i 
Things  :  A  SUny  in  Verse  (New  York,  1S71);  Para- 
graph History  of  the  Unii^  Stales  (Boston,  1875)j 
Paragraph  History  of  the  American  Revolidiem 
(1876);  Revolvlimiary  Times  (IS76);  History  of 
Carr^ridge  (1880):  Fhiitips  Brooks  (Cambridge, 
1900);  and  Meet  for  the  MasUsr*s  Use  :  An  Alle- 
gory (1900). 

ABBOTT,  EDWm  ABBOTT:  Church  of  Eng- 
land, author  and  educator,  b.  in  London  Dec.  20, 
1838.  He  studied  at  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge 
(B*A.,  186] ),  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1862. 
He  was  aaaiatant  master  at  King  Edward 'j^  School, 
Birmingham,  in  1862-64,  and  at  Clifton  College  in 
the  following  year,  while  from  1865  to  1889  he  was 
headmaster  at  City  of  London  School.  He  w^as 
Hutsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  1876  and  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  the  succeeding  year.  His 
works  include  Bible  Lessons  (London,  1S72); 
Cambridge  Sermoris  (1875);  Through  A^alure  to 
Christ  (1877);  Oxford  Serimms  (1879);  the  article 
Gospels  in  the  9th  ed,  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica;  The  Common  Tradition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (1884;  in  collaboration  with  W.  G,  Rush- 
brooke);  The  Good  Voic^f  or  A  Child's  Guide  to 
the  Bible,  and  Parables  for  Children  (lS75)i  Bacon 
and  Essex  (1877);  Philochristus  (1878);  Onesimus 
(1882);  Flatland,  or  A  Romance  of  Many  Dimensions 
(1884);  Francis  Bacon ,  an  Accotmt  of  his  Life  and 
Works  (1885);  The  Kernel  and  the  Hnsk  (1886); 
The  Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal  Newman  (1892); 
The  Spirit  on  the  Waters  (1807);  St.  Thomas  of 
Cimterbury  (Edinburgh,  1898);  CorredionM  af  Mark 
Adopted  by  Maiihew  and  Luke  (1901) ;  From  Letter 
to  Spirit  i  1 903 )  ;  Paradosis  (^  904 )  ;  J  ohan  n  ine 
Vocabulary  f  A  Coviparison  of  the  Words  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  Those  of  the  Three  (1905)^  and  Silanus 
the  Christian  (1906). 

ABBOTT,  JACOB;  American  €!ongregationalist; 
b.  at  Hallowell,  Me,,  Nov,  14,  1803;  d,  at  Farming- 
ton,  Me,,  Oct.  31,  1S79.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin,  1820;  studied  theology  at  Andover, 
1822--24;  was  tutor  and  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  at  Amherst,  1824-29; 
principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  School  for  Girla, 
Boston,  1829-33;  ordained  evangelist  and  pastor 
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of  the  Eliot  Congregatioiial  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mbbe.,  1S34p  In  1839  he  removed  to  Fanningtonr 
Me.^  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there  and 
in  New  York  devoted  to  literary  work  and  teaching. 
He  wrote  many  atory-books  which  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation, Buch  as  the  Young  Chri&tian  Beries  (4 
voIb,:  new  edition  of  the  Young  CkrUtiant  with 
life,  New  York,  1882),  the  HoUo  Booka  (14  vols,) 
and  Rolh^u  Tour  in  Europe  (10  vob.),  the  Fran- 
€onia  Stories  (10  volsj^  Science  for  the  Young  (4 
voIb.)- 

ABBOTT,    JUSrm    EDWARDS:    Presbyterian; 

b,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H,,  Dee,  25,  1853,  He  waa 
educated  at  Dartmouth  CoUege  (A.B.,  1875)  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary j  from  which  he  was 
p^uated  in  1879,  He  was  ordained  to  the  Con- 
gr^ational  ministry  in  the  following  year,  and 
after  acting  as  stated  supply  at  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Norwood^  N*  J.,  in  1881-S2*  went  to 
India  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commiaaioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Since  that 
time  be  kaa  been  stationed  at  Bombay  in  the 
Mara.tha  Misaion,  and  hasi  contributed  a  number 
of  monographs  to  scientific  penodicals  on  the 
epigraphy  and  nunnismatica  of  Indiat  in  addition 
to  preparing  religious  works  in  Mai^thi  for  the 
use  of  Hindu  converts. 

ABBOTT,  LTHAlf:  American  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Eoxbury*  Ma;ss.,  Dec,  18,  1835.  He  woii 
educated  at  New  York  University  (B,A,  1853), 
and  after  practising  law  for  a  time  was  ordained  a 
minister  in  the  Congre^tional  Church  in  1860. 
He  WB«  pastor  in  Tene  Haute,  Ind.,  from  1860 
to  1866|  after  which  he  held  the  pastorate  of  the 
New  England  Church,  New  York  City,  for  four 
yearst  resigning  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work. 
In  1888  he  succeeded  Henty  Ward  Beecher  as  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  but  resigned  in 
1898.  He  was  secretary  of  the  American  Union 
Commission  from  1865  to  1869,  and  later  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  Among 
other  societies,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  New  York  State  Historical 
Association,  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Connection,  Indian  Rights  Association,  New  York 
Anocia^tion  for  the  Blind,  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  The  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association,  American  Board  of  Cdnmnissionera 
for  Foreign  Blisaioi^,  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature,  American  Peace  Society,  New  York 
State  Conference  of  ReUgion,  and  the  ITniversal 
Peace  Union*  His  theological  position  is  that  of  a 
Con^egiationalist  of  the  Liberal  EvanjE^Ucal  type. 
In  addition  to  editing  the  ''  Literary  Record ''  of 
Barper^a  Magaziite,  he  edited  The  lUveiftd^d  Chris- 
tian WeMy  (1871-76)  and  since  1876  The  Chris- 
tian Union  (with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  till  1881; 
name  chan^  to  The  Outlook,  1893)-  He  has 
written  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (New  York,  1869);  Old 
TestameTU  Shadows  of  New  Testameni  Truth  (1870); 
lUustraled  Commcfdary  on  the  New  Testament  (New 
York,  1875);  Dieiionary  of  Religious  Knowledge  (Bos- 
ton, 1876;  in  collaboration  with  T,  J.  Conant);  How 
to  Study  the  Bible  (1877)^  In  Aid  of  Faith  (New 


York,  1886);  Evolxdion  of  ChristianUy  (Boston 
1896);  The  Th^logy  of  an  Evoluiionisi  (IS97); 
Chrietianity  and  Social  Froblefnt  (1897);  Life  and 
Letters  of  Paul  (1898);  Pn^tems  of  Ufe  (New  York, 
1900);  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Htbrews 
(Boston,  1900);  The  R%ghii<  of  Man  (1901);  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  (1903);  The  Other  Room  (New  York, 
1903);  The  Great  Companion  (1904);  Christian 
Ministry  (Boston,  1905);  Personality  of  God  (New 
York,  1905);  and  Induitriol  Problems  (Philadel- 
phia, 1905). 

ABBOTT,  THOMAS  KDfGSltlLL:  Church  of 
Ireland,  author  and  professor;  b.  at  Dublin  ^r. 
26,  1829,  He  waa  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A.,  1851;  M,A.,  1856;  B,D.,  1879), 
where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1854.  From  1867 
to  1872  he  was  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Trinity  CoUege,  of  Biblical  Greek  from  1875  to 
1888,  and  of  Hebrew  from  1879  to  1900,  and  haa 
also  been  librarian  of  the  College  since  1887,  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Governors  of  Sir  P.  Dun's 
Hospital  since  1897.  In  theology  he  is  a  Broad 
Churchman.  His  works  include  Sight  and  Touchf 
an  Attempt  to  Disprove  the  Berkleyan  Theory  of 
Vinon  (Dublin,  1864);  Par  paUmpseslorum  Dub^ 
HnenHum  (1880);  EUmeni^  of  Logic  (18S3);  Etnm- 
ffelioruin  versio  Antihieronymiana  (2  vols,,  1884); 
Theory  of  the  Tides  (1888);  Celtic  Ornaments  from 
the  Book  of  KeUe  (1892);  Notes  on  SL  Paul's 
Epistkn  (1S92);  E$$aySf  Chiefly  an  the  Original 
Te^ts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testameni^t  (Edinburgh, 
1897);  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (Dublin,  1900)-  and  Cata- 
logue of  Incunabula  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (1903),  in  addition  toKant's  Theory  of  EthtcSf 
a  translation  (1873). 

ABBREVIATORS :  Officials  of  the  papal  chan- 
cery whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  apostolic  lettera 
expeditad  through  that  office.  The  name  la  derived 
from  the  fact  that  part  of  their  work  consists  in 
taking  minutes  of  the  petitions  addressed  to  the 
Holy  See  and  of  the  answers  to  be  returned-  For- 
merly they  were  divided  into  two  clashes ♦  di  porco 
magqiore  and  di  parco  minor e,  but  the  latter  class 
has  long  been  abolished.  In  the  CoUege  of  Abbre- 
viators  at  the  present  time  there  are  twelve  cleri<^ 
and  seventeen  laymen.  Legislation  of  Feb,  13, 
19<)4,  defines  their  duties  anew.  The  office  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
hasj  been  filled  by  many  dtatinguished  prelates. 
In  1466  Paul  II,  abolished  it  because  it  had  been 
corrupted,  but  it  waa  restored  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1471. 
There  b  also  an  abbreviatoTt  di  curia  attached  to 
the  datary,  who  prepares  minutes  of  papal  letters 
addressed  motu  propria  to  the  entire  Church. 

JoHK  T.  Crkagh, 

ABDIAS^  ab'dt-as:  Legendary  first  bishop  of 
Babylon,  Under  the  title,  De  historia  certammis 
apostolici  there  exists  a  collection  of  myths,  legends, 
and  traditions  relating  to  the  lives  and  ivorka  of 
the  apostles,  and  pretending  to  be  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  work 
of  Abdias,  Neither  the  book  nor  its  author  was 
known  to  Eusebius  or  to  Jerome,  nor  do  they  find 
mention  before  Ordericua  Vitalia  (12th  cent,). 
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Bxblioorapht:  W.  Lannon,  De  hiatoria  certaminia  apoa- 
toliei,  Parii,  1560.  and  often  reprinted;  FabrioiuB,  Codex 
apoervphu$,  ii.  (Ist  ed..  1703),  and  ii.,  iii.  (2d  ed..  1719); 
C.  Oudin,  CommentariuM  de  ecriptoribue  eeeletiatticUt  ii. 
418-421,  Leipdc.  1722;  Q.  J.  Voss.  De  hietorieie  Oracie, 
p.  243.  ib.  1838;  J.  A.  Giles,  Codex  apocryphu$  Novi  Tee- 
tamenH,  London,  1852;  Mifi^e,  Troiaihne  ei  demiire  en- 
cydopidie  thMoffigue,  xxiv.  (06  vok.,  Parii,  1855-66);  S. 
C.  Malan,  Conflieta  of  the  Holy  ApoeUea  .  .  .  traneJated 
from  an  Ethiopic  MS.,  London,  1871;  DCB,  i.  1-4. 

ABEEL,  DAVID:  Missionary;  b.  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  June  12,  1804;  d.  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  4,  1846.  He  was  graduated  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1826;  in  1829 
he  went  to  Canton  as  chaplain  of  the  Seaman's 
Friend  Society;  and  in  1831-33  he  visited  Java, 
Singapore,  and  Siam  for  the  American  Board. 
Returning  to  America  by  way  of  Europe  in  1833, 
he  aided  in  founding  in  England  a  society  for  pro- 
moting the  education  of  women  in  the  East.  He 
went  back  to  China  in  1838  and  founded  the  Amoy 
mission  in  1842.  He  published  a  Journal  of  his 
first  residence  in  China  (New  York,  1835),  The 
Missionary  Convention  at  Jerusalem  (1838),  Claims 
of  the  World  to  the  Gospel  (1838). 
Biblioorapht:     Q.   R.  Williamson,      David    Abeel,    New 

York,  1849. 

AHSEL  (''Breath"):  Second  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve  and  the  brother  of  Cain,  who,  according  to 
Gen.  iv.  1-16,  killed  him  from  envy. 

ABELARD,  ab'e-lOrd. 

I.  Life. 

Student  Life  and  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  ((1). 

Ueloise  ((  2). 

Monk  and  Abbot  (}  3). 

Second  Condemnation  for  Heresy  ((  4). 

Last  Days  ((  5). 

II.  System. 

Philosophy  ((  1). 
Theology  ((  2). 

III.  Writings. 

Abelard  is  a  name  used  as  the  common  desig- 
nation of  Pierre  de  Palais  (Petrus  Palatinus)^  the 
first  notable  representative  of  the  dialectico-critical 
school  of  scholasticism  founded  by  Anselm  of 
Canterbury,  but  kept  by  him  within  the  limits  of 
the  traditional  orthodoxy.  The  meaning  as  well 
SB  the  original  form  of  the  by-name  is  uncertain; 
it  has  been  connected  with  the  Latin  hajvlusy 
"teacher,"  and  with  the  French  abeiUe,  "bee." 
The  ending  "  -ard  "  is  Prankish,  and  the  entire 
name  may  be. 

L  Life:  Abelard  was  bom  at  Palais  (Le 
Pallet),  a  village  of  Brittany,  about  12  m.  e.  of 
Nantes,  in  1079;  d.  in  the  Priory  of  St.  Marcel, 
nearChalon-sur-Sadne  (36m.n.  of  MAcon),  Apr.  21, 
1142.  He  voluntarily  renounced  his  rights  as 
first-born  son  of  the  knight  Berengar,  lord  of  the 
village,  and  chose  a  life  of  study.  His  first  teacher 
was  Roscelin,  the  Nominalist,  at  Locmenach,  Brit- 
tany, now  Looming,  80  m.  s.  w.  of  Brest.  Then  he 
wandered  from  one  teacher  to  another 
I.  Student   until  he  came  to  Paris,  where  William 

Life  and  of  Champeaux,  the  Realist ,  was  head 
Lecturer  on  of  the  cathedral  school  and  attracting 
Philosophy,  great  crowds.  Young  as  he  was, 
Abelard  was  bold  enough  to  set  him- 
lelf  up  as  William's  rival;  he  lectured,  first  at  Melim 
(27  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris),  then  at  Corbeil  (7  miles  nearer 


Paris),  and,  after  a  few  years,  in  Paris  itself  at  the 
cathedral  school.  His  success  was  sufficient  to 
make  William  jealous,  and  he  compelled  Abelard 
to  leave  the  city.  About  1113  he  betook  himself 
to  Anselm  of  Laon  at  Laon  (86  m.  n.e.  of  Paris)  to 
study  theology,  having  hitherto  occupied  himself 
wholly  with  dialectics.  His  stay  at  Laon  was  short 
and  was  followed  by  a  few  years  at  Paris,  where 
crowds  flocked  to  hear  his  lectures  and  brought 
him  a  considerable  income. 

This  brilliant  career  was  suddenly  checked  by 
the  episode  of  Heloise,  a  young  girl  of  eighteen, 
said  to  have  been  the  natural  daughter  of  a  canon 
of  Paris,  living  with  her  uncle,  Canon  Fulbert  of 
Paris.  Her  education  was  confided  to  Abelard, 
and  a  passionate  love  sprang  up  between  them. 
When  Fulbert  attempted  to  separate  them,  they 
fled  toward  Brittany,  to  the  home  of  Abelard 's 
sister,  Dionysia,  where  Heloise  bore  a  son,  Astra- 
labius.  To  satisfy  Fulbert  the  lovers  were  married, 
Abelard  asking  that  the  marriage  be 
2.  Heloise.  kept  secret  out  of  regard  for  his  eccle- 
siastical career.  Fulbert  disregarded 
this  request  and  also  treated  his  niece  badly  when 
she  returned  to  his  house.  Abelard  accordingly 
removed  her  to  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Argen- 
teuil  (11  m.  n.e.  of  Versailles),  where  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  where  later  she  took  the  veil,  a 
step  which  Fulbert  interpreted  as  an  attempt  by 
her  husband  to  get  rid  of  her.  In  revenge  he  had 
Abelard  attacked  by  night  in  his  lodgings  in  Paris 
and  mutilated,  with  the  view  probably  of  rendering 
him  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  ecclesias- 
tical office.  Abelard  retired  to  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  Paris  (probably  about  1118), 
where  he  became  a  monk  and  lived  undisturbed 
for  a  year  or  two,  giving  instruction  in  a  secluded 
place  (the  "  ceUa  "). 

He  received  much  sympathy  and  had  many  pupils. 
In  1121  a  synod  at  Soissons  pronounced  heretical 
certain  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  a  book  on  the 
Trinity  (De  unOaie  et  triniiate  dimna;  discovered 
by  R.  Stdlzle  and  published,  Freiburg,  1891).  He 
was  required  to  bum  the  book,  and 
3.  Monk  to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Med- 
and  Abbot  ard,  near  Soissons.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
St.  Denis,  but  was  ill  received  there;  and  his 
assertion  that  the  patron  saint  of  the  monastery 
and  of  France  was  not  the  same  as  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  (see  Denis,  Saint)  made  more  trouble 
with  the  abbot,  the  monks,  and  the  court.  He 
fled,  but  was  compelled  to  return  and  recant  his 
opinion  conceming  St.  Denis.  Afterward  he  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  Champagne,  near  Nogent-sur- 
Seine  (60  m.  s.  e.  of  Paris)  where  he  built  an  oratory 
to  the  Trinity.  Pupils  again  gathered  about  him 
and  the  original  building  of  reeds  and  sedges  was 
replaced  by  one  which  he  called  the  Paraclete. 
But  he  was  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot 
of  St.  Denis  and  suffered  much  annoyance.  He 
accepted  the  election  as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gildas  in  Brittany  (on  the  peninsula  of  Ruis, 
10  m.  s.  of  Vannes),  and  stayed  there  ten  y^rs,  but 
he  found  it  impossible  to  control  the  unruly  monks 
and  they  tried  to  poison  him.    He  found  refuge 
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from  time  to  time  at  the  Paraclete,  which  he  had 
presented  to  Heloise  after  the  numiery  of  Argen- 
teuil  was  closed  (c.  1127);  but  his  visits  as  spiritual 
director  of  the  nuns  who  gathered  about  his  wife 
caused  scandal,  and  he  had  to  give  them  up.  An- 
other attempt  was  made  on  his  life;  and  once  more 
he  sought  safety  in  flight,  whither  is  not  known. 

For  several  years  his  life  is  obscure;  it  is  only 
known  that  in  1136  John  of  Salisbury  heard  him 
lecture  in  the  school  on  the  hill  of  St.  Genevieve  in 
Paris,  and  that  during  this  period  he  wrote  his 
autobiography,  the  Historia  calamiiatum.    In  1141 
a  council,  instigated  mainly  by  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  a  man  thoroughly  antipathetic   to  Abelard, 
who  had  long  considered  his  teaching  wrong  and 
his  influence  dangerous,  met  at  Sens  (61  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Paris).    Certain  extracts  from  Abelard 's  writings 
were  pronounced  erroneous  and  hereti- 
4.  Second   cal  (June  4,  1141).    Abelard  declined 
Condemna-  to  defend  himself;  he  appealed  to  the 
tion  for     pope,  and  with  his  followers  left  the 
Heresy,     council.    His  former  pupil,  Cardinal 
Guido   de   Castello    (afterward   Pope 
-Celestine  II.),  took  his  part  at  Rome;  but  Bernard 
wrote    a   letter   denouncing   Arnold   of    Brescia, 
another  pupil,  as  one  of  the  champions  of  Abelard, 
and  thereby  influenced  the  decision  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent II.,  who  condemned  Abelard  to  silence,  ex- 
conununicated    his    followers,    ordered    him    and 
Arnold  to  retire  to  a  monastery,  and  their  books  to 
be  burned    (July  16,   1141).    Abelard  wrote    an 
apology  defending  himself  against  the  action  of  the 
council,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Heloise  maintaining  his 
orthodoxy.    He  wrote  a  second  apology  submitting 
to  the  Church,  and  made  peace  with  Bernard. 

By  the  friendly  intervention  of  Peter  the  Vener- 
able, Abbot  of  Cluny,  permission  was  given  him  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Quny.    He  continued 
his  studies,  "  read  constantly,  prayed 
5.  Last     often,  gladly  kept  silence."    But,  bro- 
Dajs.      ken  by  his  sufferings  and  misfortunes, 
he  did  not  live  long  there.    With  a 
view  to  his  physical  betterment  Peter  sent  him  to 
the  neighboring  priory  of  St.  Marcel,  at  Chalons 
and  there  he  died.    His  body  was  taken   to   the 
Paraclete;  and  on  the  death  of  Heloise  (May  16, 
1164)  her  body  was  placed  in  the  same  coffin.     In 
1817  their  remains  were  removed  to  the  cemetery 
of  P^re  Lachaise,   Paris,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  of  stone  from  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete. 

n.  System:    Abelard    belonged   to  the    school 
of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  but  he  did  not  follow 
him  alaviflhly;  and  he  was  more  critic  than  apolo- 
gist  of  any  system.    He   borrowed   much   from 
Augustine,  Jerome,  and  older  Church  Fathers,  as 
well  as  from  Agobard,  Claudius  of  Turin,  Engena, 
and  Fredegis.    His  originality  is  seen  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  and,  as  a 
philosopher,  particularly  in  his  teaching  concerning 
the  prmeipia  and  his  position  toward  the  question 
of  universalia.    The  latter  is  not  quite 
I.  Philoso-  dear;  but   it   appears  that    he   was 
phj.        neither  nominalist,  realist,  nor  con- 
ceptualist.    William  of  Champeaux, 
the  extreme  realist,  declared  the  universalia  to  be 
the  rery  essence  of  all  existence,  and  individuality 


only  the  product  of  incidental  circumstances.  To 
this  Abelard  objected  that  it  led  to  pantheism; 
and  he  pursued  his  criticism  so  keenly  that  he  forced 
William  to  modify  his  system.  He  rejected  nomi- 
nalism also,  according  to  which  the  universalia  are 
mere  names,  declaring  that  our  conceptions  must 
correspond  to  things  which  occasion  them.  This 
view  is  not  conceptualism  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  in 
one-sided  fashion  emphasize  the  assertion  that  the 
general  ideas  are  mere  conceptus  mentis,  mere  sub- 
jective ideas. 

As  theologian  Abelard  is  noteworthy  for  his 
doctrine  of  revelation,  his  attitude  toward  belief 
on  authority,  and  his  conception  of  the 
2.  The-  relation  between  faith  and  knowl- 
ology.  edge.  Concerning  revelation  he  em- 
phasizes the  inner  influence  on  the 
human  spirit  rather  than  its  external  manifestation, 
and  does  not  limit  inspiration  to  the  writers  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  holds  that  it  was  imparted  also  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  and  to  the 
Indian  Brahmans.  He  teaches  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  with  the  human  writers,  recognizes  degrees 
of  inspiration,  and  admits  that  prophets  and 
apostles  may  make  mistakes.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  disclose  the  contradictions  in  tradition,  and 
distinguishes  like  a  good  Protestant  between  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  that  of  the  Fathers. 
Faith  means  to  him  a  belief  in  things  not  susceptible 
to  sense  which  can  be  grounded  on  rational  demon- 
stration or  satisfactory  authority.  He  opposes 
the  compulsion  of  authority,  will  have  free  dis- 
cussion of  religious  things,  and  everywhere  follows 
his  own  conviction;  but  he  sets  narrow  limits  to 
what  can  be  known.  An  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  unity  and  trinity  of  God  he  declares  impossible, 
as  well  as  a  scientific  proof  that  shall  compel  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God  and  immortality.  Here 
he  asserts  merely  a  possibility  of  belief.  He  con- 
demns the  acceptance  of  formulas  of  belief  without 
knowing  what  they  mean,  and  will  have  no  one 
required  to  believe  anything  contrary  to  reason; 
he  found  nothing  of  the  kind  himself  in  the  Scrip- 
tures or  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  does  not 
mean  to  exclude  the  supernatural.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  he  always  treats  in  connection  with 
the  divine  attributes;  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
the  Trinity  always  becomes  in  his  thought  one  of 
the  attributes.  He  qualifies  omnipotence  by 
teaching  that  God  does  everything  which  he  can, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  do  more  than  he  has  done. 
He  can  not  prevent  evil,  but  is  able  only  to  permit 
it  and  to  turn  it  to  good.  As  for  his  ethics,  he 
teaches  that  moral  good  and  ill  inhere  not  in  the 
act  but  in  the  motive.  The  evil  propensity  is  not 
sin;  it  is  the  pcma  merely,  and  not  the  culpa^  which 
has  passed  from  Adam  upon  all.  His  theory  of 
the  Atonement  is  moral.  The  aim  of  the  incarna- 
tion and  sufferings  of  Christ  was  to  move  men  to 
love  by  this  highest  revelation  of  the  divine  love. 
The  love  thus  awakened  frees  from  the  bondage 
of  sin,  enables  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  impels  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  no  longer  in  fear,  but  in  the  freedom  of 
the  sons  of  God.  By  law  he  understands  the  natural 
law  which  Christ  taught  and  fulfilled,  giving  thereby 
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the   highest   example.    By   his  love^   faithful   to 
death,  Christ  has  won  merit  with  Godj  and  because 
of  this  merit  God  forgives  those  who  enter  into 
communion  with  Chriet  and  enables  them  to  fulfil 
the  law.     It  is  in  personal  communion  with  Cbriat, 
therefore,  that  the  real  Atonement  conaieite*    Only 
such  aa  let  themselves  be  impressed  with  the  love 
of  Christ  enter  into  this  communion.     By  the  curse 
of  the  law  from  which  Christ  frees ^  Abelard  under- 
stands the  Mosaic  rehgion  with  its  hard  puniab-' 
meDt<».     Inasmuch  as  Christ  made  an  end  of  the 
Mosaic  religion,  he  abolished  its  punishments  also, 
m.  Writings:     A   practically  complete    edition 
of  tlie  works  of  Abelard  (including  certain  writings 
which  are  spurious  or  of  doubtful  origin)  was  fur- 
nished by  Victor  Cbusin  in  the  Outrages  inMiis 
d'Abiiard  (Paris,   1836)  and  Petri  Abelardi  opera 
nitn€  primum  in  unum  colUcta  (2  vols.^  184ft"59); 
the  Opera f  from  the  edition  of  A.  Ducheine  and  F. 
Amboise   (Paris,    1619),   with  OpusoAla  published 
later,  a^e  in  MPL^  clxxviii,  (lacks  the  Sic  ei  non^ 
that   brilliant   piece    of    akeptical    writing  1.     Par- 
ticular works  have  been  published  as  follows:  the 
Thmlagia  Christiana  and  the  Hexameron,  ed.  Mar- 
tfene  and  Durand,  m  the  Thesaurus  nomts  anecda- 
torum,  V.  (Paris,  1717);  the  Ethiea  (*Scito  te  ifmvm), 
ed.  B,  Pej,  in  the  Thesatinis  ajwcdotorum  n&vis- 
simuSt  iii,  (1721);  the />ta/«^iis  and  the  ^pifoT/ie  or 
SenleniuE,  ed.  F. H, Rheinwald (Berlin,  1831, 1835); 
the  Sic  et  non,  ed.  T.  Henke  and  G.  S.  Lindenkohl 
(Marburg,  1851;  incomplete    in    Cousin's   edition » 
1836);  the  Hist&rui  colamUaium,  ed.  Orelli  (Zurich, 
1841);  the  Planctus   virginum    I&raei    super    fiUa 
Jeptw  GaladUm,  ed.  W.  Meyer  and  W.  Brambach 
(Munich,  1886);  the  Hifmnarius    paraclitensiSj  ed, 
G.  M.  Dreves  (Paris,  1S91)^  the  Traclaius  d^i  unitate 
€i  iriniiott  dimna,  ed.  R.  Stolzle  (Freiburg^  1891 )» 
The  letters  have  been  often  published  in  the  original 
Latin  and  in  translation  (l^tin,  ed.  R.  Rawhnson, 
London,  1718;  Eng.,  ed,  H,  Mills,  London,  1850; 
ed,  H,  Morton,  New  York,  1901;  Germ.,  with  the 
Hisloria  calamitatum,  ed.  P.  Baumgartner,  Reclam, 
Leipsic,  1894;  French,  with  Latin  text,  ed.  Gr^rard, 
Paris,  1885);  and  selections  will  be  found  in  some 
of  the  works  cited  in  the  bibliography  below. 
BiBUootiArliY:    J,   Berinston.  ,  ,  ,  Livt*    of  Abeillard   imd 
Hrtaimi,    Mriih  .  .  .   Thevr   Let^rM,    2d    «d.t    BLrmi^gbam. 
17S8;    C.  de  iWimuflat*  Abikffxi,  2  voia..  Parja.  1845  (the 
■tandard  biogt-Hphy):    J.  L,  J&rabL,  Abolard  und  liiloittt 
Bcrllti.  IB50;    P.  P.  G.  GuLRot*  Ltttra  d'AbaiioT^  €t  d'HS- 
tow,  pr^MSet  d'un  tuai  hutaticpi*,  Parui.  ll^O,  1853:    C, 
Prmtit*!,  GeachvAte  dtr  L*xrik  im  Abtndlandty  ii.  lflO-204. 
Leipiuc.  ISfii:    O,  W.  Wight,  Ah^lard  and  Helaite,  New 
York   1861;    E.  Bonnier,  Abelard  ei  St  Bernard.  Piiri#, 
tBe2;     UefeLe.    CiyrKUignQ€*chichU.   y.     321-326^     3^- 
4S6;    A.  StOckK  Gemthi^Oe  der  Ph<ta$Qphim  d^*  Miti^ktttfr*. 
i.  21S-272,  Mftin*.  1S64;    H.  Reuter.  Gitckichte  dtr  reiigi- 
Gt4m.  i4afJti4ruitfl  im  Mittetaller,  i.  183-259*  Berlin.  187J5; 
E.  VacsudArdt  Abctard  €t  m  luUc  avec  St  BernaTd,  $a  doc~ 
trine,  m  m4ih&d^,  P&m,  tSftl ;   S.  M.  DeuUch.  Peter  AbA- 
lard^  Leipaic.  I3S3;  A.  9.  Hictuu-dflon*  Ab^Urrd  and  Helm*e. 
with  a  StUdLion  of  tkrit  Uttera,  New  Yark,   1S84;    J.  0. 
OQinpayrt*,  AhtloTd  and  the  .   .  .  Iliai&ry  of  UnitiertiHet, 
Londorit  1803;  A.  Hausrath*  Peter  AbOlard,  Leipsic,  1806; 
Joi,  McO&be,  P^MT  AHlvrd,  New  York,  1901  (an  «]CMLleDt 
book);    Hauck,  KD,  iy,  400  aqa- 

ABELITES,  S'bel'Oite  {ABELIA5S,  ABELOITIAHS); 

A  sect  mentioned  by  Augustine  {Haer.,  Uxxvii*; 
cf.  PrmdesiinatuSj  i.  87)  as  fonnerly  living  in  ll^c 
neighborhood  of  HJppOi  but  already  extinct  «/hen 


he  wrote.  Their  name  was  derived  from  Abel, 
the  son  of  Adam.  Each  man  took  a  wife,  but 
refrained  from  conjugal  relationi^  and  each  pair 
adopted  a  boy  and  a  girl  who  inherited  the  property 
of  their  foster-parents  on  eondition  of  li\'ing  to* 
giether  in  like  manner  in  mature  life.  They  were 
probably  the  remnant  of  a  Gnostic  sect,  tinged 
perhaps  by  Maniehean  influences.  [The  name  grew 
out  of  a  wide-spread  belief  that  Abel  though  mar- 
ried had  lived  a  life  of  continence.] 

G.  KfttrQEiT, 

BrsuoasAP^r:  C.  W,  F.  W»1ch,  Ef\Mi!M!rf  *tn*r  poW*(anditfe(i 
HtMiatiM  der  Ktttertient  i.  607-608*  Leipii^i  1762, 

ABELLI,  o-bel'U,  LOUIS:  French  Roman 
CathoOc:  b.  1603;  d,  at  Paris  Oct,  4,  1691,  He 
waa  made  bishop  of  Rhodez^  southern  France,  in 
1664p  but  resigned  three  years  lat^r  and  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  St,  Lajsare  in  Paris,  He  was  a 
vehement  opponent  of  Jansenism,  His  numerous 
works  include:  MeduUa  theologica  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1551 X  a  treatise  on  dogmatics;  La  Ttaditwn  de 
VEglise  toachant  la  devotion  envers  la  Saints  Viergt 
(1652);  Fw  de  St.  Viruitfni  de  Pau/(1664);  De 
VohHtsance  ei  BOumiseiQn  due  au  Pape  (ed,  Cheniel, 
1S70);  and  two  volumes  of  njeditations.  La  Couronne 
de  VanjUe  chriHenns  (1657). 

ABEIT  EZRA  (Abraham  ben  Meif  thn  Ezra): 
Jewish  poet^  grammarian,  and  commentator;  b. 
in  Toledo,  Spain,  1002;  d.  Jan,  23,  1167,  He  left 
Toledo  about  1138  and  is  known  to  have  visited 
Bagdad,  Rome  (1140),  Mantua  and  Lucca  (1145)| 
Dreux  (45  m,  w.e*w.  of  Paris;  11 55-57 )»  and  Lon- 
don (1158);  in  1166  he  was  in  southern  France, 
His  poems  show  a  mastery  of  the  metrical  art  but 
have  no  inspiration,  bis  grammatical  works  are  not 
logically  arranged,  and  his  commentaries  lack 
religious  feeling.  His  exegetical  principle  was  to 
follow  the  grammatical  sense  rather  than  the  alle- 
gorical method  of  the  Church;  yet  he  resorts  to 
figurative  interpretation  when  the  literat  meaning 
is  repugnant  to  rea;8oa.  His  critical  indght  is 
shown  by  hints  that  the  Pentateuch  and  laaiab 
contain  interpolations  (of.  H,  Holzlngerj  EintsUung 
in  dm  Hexaleucht  Freiburg^  1S93,  pp.  28  sqq,; 
J.  FUrst,  Der  Karum  dea  AUen  TestamenUt  Leij^c, 
1868,  p,  16),  though  he  lacked  the  courage  to  say 
so  openly.  His  chief  importance  is  that  he  made 
the  grammatical  and  religio-philo^phical  worka 
of  the  Spanish  Jews,  written  in  Arabic,  known  out- 
side of  Spain.  His  commentaries  (on  the  Penta- 
teuch, Isaiah,  the  Minor  Prophets,  Job^  Psalms, 
the  five  Megilloth,  and  Daniel)  are  usually  found 
in  rabbinic  Bibles.  His  introduction  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  been  edited  by  W.  Bacher  (Vienna, 
1876);  the  commentary  on  Isaiah^  with  Eng* 
trans,  and  two  volumes  of  Essays  on  the  Wriiin^ 
of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  by  M,  Friedlander  (4  vols,, 
London^  1873--77).  His  poems  have  been  pub- 
lished by  D.  Rosin  (4  parts,  Brealau,  1885-91) 
and  J,  Egers  (BerUn,  1886),  (G.  Dalman.) 
BtBUOOR^F^r:  L.  Zunip  Die  t^rvigogale  Poesie  dsa  MiUel- 
diler*.  Berlin,  1S55^  BA,  KiLmpf,  Nichtamialun^che  Poen$ 
andnluMcher  Dichier,  i.  213-240,  Pn«n4<i.  1S5B;  M,  Eisler, 
VQrU9ungt:n  Qbm-  die  jOfHache  Phil&s&phvi  dea  MiUclaltert, 
i.  113-120,  Vicrrnn,  1S76;  W.  Bikcher,  Abraham  ibn  Eau 
ala  GrammdiiJbr,  Strvbiuy,  t8^2,-  J.  3.  Sixiegler,  O*- 
«cAidUtf  dar  Phiioaaphia  daa  JunUniumSt  pp,  263-265.  Leip* 
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«c.  1890:  H.  GrAti*  GtKhkhis  dtr  JmUn,  ri.  (1894)  lfi4- 
191.  2S®^3W,  733-735;  iu.  (1897)  131-140.  Eug.  tranuL, 
LoDdDa,  1^1-06;  J.  Winier  &rtd  A.  WflEUfhe.  Die  jii- 
dUc/u  LiMtnxh^,  ii.  1$4-191.  2$9-306^  B«rlio.  1S04. 

ABERCIUS.     See  Avercius. 

ABERCROMBIE,  ab'er-ernm-bi,  JOHK:  Scotch 
physician  aod  writer  on  metaphysics;  b*  at  Aber* 
deen  Oct,  10, 1780  j  d.  at  Edmburgh  Nov,  H,  1S44. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  settled  in  the  former  city  afi  practising  pliysician 
in  1SG4.  He  became  one  of  the  foremoAi  medical 
men  of  Scotland,  but  is  bejst  known  aa  the  author 
of  ifyquiTw$  amcerning  the  JnVtlhduol  Poidctr  and 
the  InvestigatioTL  of  Truik  (Edinburgh,  1S30)  and 
The  Fhihaophy  of  the  Moral  Fftlingi  ( London , 
1S33),  works  wliich  he  wtx>te  from  a  belief  that  hla 
knowledge  of  Dcrvou^  diaeaaea  fittjed  him  to  discuss 
mentBl  phenomena.  The  bc^oka  long  enjoyed  i^rcat 
popularity,  but  were  not  written  in  the  real  irpirit 
of  a  tnith-fieekcr,  have  little  originality,  and  are 
now  superseded.  A  volume  of  Ej^at^s  and  Tracts, 
m&inly  on  religioua  subjects,  waa  published  post* 
humoualy  (Edinbui^gh,  1^7). 
BiBUQCiLArsT;   W.    Axidersati,  StQUiA  Nation  t  i.  2^  Edta- 

buf^h.  l^M;  DNB,  I  37-3S. 

ABEBJfETHY,  ab'er-neth-i,  JOHH;  Irish  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Brigb,  County  Tyrone,  Oct.  19, 1680; 
d.  at  Dublin  Dec.,  1740,  He  studied  at  Glaagow 
<M.AO  and  Edinburgh,  and  became  minister  of  the 
P*«ibyterian  congregation  at  Antrim  in  1703,  In 
1717,  following  hh  own  judgment  and  desire^  he 
cbooe  to  remain  at  Antrim,  although  the  synod 
wished  bim  to  accept  a  call  from  a  Dublin  congre- 
gation. To  disregard  an  appointment  of  the  aynod 
waA  an  unbeard-of  act  for  the  time,  and  the  Irish 
Church  waa  spUt  into  two  parties,  the  *'  Subscri- 
bera  "  and  "  Non-Subseribera/'  Abeniethy  being 
at  the  h^d  of  the  latter.  The  Non-3ub^ribera 
wete  cut  off  from  the  Clmreh  in  1726.  From  iT^iO 
till  his  death  he  was  minister  of  the  Wood  Street 
Church,  Dublin,  Hero  be  again  showed  himself 
in  advance  of  hia  time  by  oppof^ing  the  Test  Act 
and  ^*  all  laws  that,  upon  account  of  mere  differences 
of  religious  opinions  and  forms  of  worship,  ex- 
cluded men  of  integrity  and  ability  from  serving 
their  country,"  His  published  works  are"  Dia- 
eouTsa  on  the  Being  and  Ptrfecticns  of  God  {2  vols., 
London,  1740^3);  Sermm^  (4  vols.,  1748^51),  with 
life  by  James  Duchal;  Tracts  ajui  Sfrmojis  (1751). 

BnLtOaaiiFitT:  J.  B.  Rmd,  Pr^mhvt^rtan  Chfir^  in  Iretund, 
2  TDl*.*  Edinburgh*  1834-^7;  DNB.,  i.  4»-49. 
ABERT,  fl'bert,  FRIEDRICH  PHILIP  VOIf; 
Roman  C^atholic  archbishop  of  Bamberg;  b.  at 
Mttnneistadt  (36  m.  n.n,e*  of  Wdnburg)  May  1, 
1B52.  He  was  educated  at  the  Pa^aau  Lyceum 
(1870-71)  and  the  University  of  WDnburg  (Ph.D,, 
1S75),  and  from  1875  to  1881  was  active  as  a  pariah 
prieit.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  an 
a^istant  at  the  episcopal  clerical  seminary  at 
WUrtburg,  and  four  years  later  was  made  professor 
of  dogmatics  at  the  Royal  Lyceum,  Regensburg. 
In  IS90  he  was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatics 
and  symbolics  at  Wilnsburg,  where  he  was  dean  in 
I8m-Q5,  1S99-1 900.  and  rector  in  1900-01.  In  1905 
ha  was  consecrated  arehbiHhop  of  Bamberg.  He 
hu  written  Einhtit  de*  Seim  in  Christum  nadi  der 


Lehre  des  hsUigen  Thatnas  von  .4 gum  (Regensburg* 
1889);  Von  den  gditiichm  Eigenschaften  ttnd  von 
der  Sdigk^il^  twei  dem  h^iiigen  ThomoB  i^on  Aquin 
zugeschHebene  Abhandlungen  (Wiiriburg,  1893); 
Bibhi^theca  Thomisttca  (1895);  and  Das  Wesen  des 
€hri$tentu7ns  nach  Thomas  von  Aquin  (1901 ). 

ABGAR  (Lat.  Abgaruis)i  Name  (or  title)  of 
eight  of  the  kin^  (toparchs)  of  Osrhoene  who 
reigned  at  Edessa  for  a  period  of  three  centuries 
and  a  half  en<ling  in  217.  The  fifteenth  of  these 
kingiB,  Abgar  V„  Uchomo  ("  the  black,"  9-46  a,d.), 
is  noteworthy  for  an  alleged  correspondence  with 
Jesus,  firat  mentioned  byEuscbius{//i>f.  t^cc^.  i.  13), 
who  states  that  Abgar,  suffering  sorely  in  body 
and  having  beard  of  the  cures  of  Jesms,  sent  him  a 
letter  professing  belief  in  his  divinity  and  askiug 
him  to  come  to  Edessa  and  help  him.  Jesus  wrote 
in  reply  that  he  must  remain  in  Palestine,  but  that 
after  liis  ascension  he  would  send  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples who  would  heal  the  king  and  bring  life  to  him 
and  his  people.  Both  letters  Euseblus  gives  in 
literal  translation  from  a  Syriac  document  which 
he  had  found  in  the  arehives  of  Edessa.  On  the 
same  authority  he  adds  that  after  the  ascension 
the  Apostle  Thomas  sent  Thaddajus,  one  of  the 
aeventy,  to  Edesaa  and  that,  with  attendant 
miracles,  he  ftilhlled  the  promise  of  Jesus  in  the 
year  340  (of  the  Seleucidan  era  =29  A-n.).  The 
DoctHna  Addmi  (Addfeus  =  Thaddjuus;  etlited  and 
translated  by  G,  Philhps,  London,  1876),  of  the 
second  lialf  of  the  fourth  century,  makes  J^ui 
reply  by  an  oral  message  instead  of  a  letter,  and 
a<lds  that  the  messenger  of  Abgar  was  a  painter  and 
made  and  carried  back  with  him  to  Edessa  a  por* 
trait  of  Jeaus.  Moaes  of  Chorene  (c,  470)  repeats 
the  story  (//«(.  Armeniaca,  ii.  29-32),  with  additions, 
including  a  correspondence  between  Abgar  and 
Tiberius,  Narses  of  Assyria,  and  Ardashea  of  Penda, 
in  which  the  "  kmg  of  the  Armenians  "  appears 
as  champion  of  Christianity;  the  portrait,  he  says, 
was  still  in  Edessa.  Gross  anachronisms  stamp 
th%s  story  as  wholly  un historical.  Pope  Gelasiua 
L  and  a  Roman  synod  aboxit  495  pronounced  the 
alleged  correspondence  with  Jesus  apociyphal.  A 
few  Roman  Catholic  scholars  have  tried  to  defend 
its  genuineness  (eg.  Tillemont,  Memoir &s,  i.,  Brussels, 
1706,  pp.  990-997:  Welte,  in  TQ,  Ttibingen,  1S42, 
pp.  335-305),  but  Protestants  have  generally  re- 
ject^ it.  See  JEisua  Christ,  FicrutiEa  and  Im- 
ages OF.  (E.  SciiMIDT.) 

BtHUaoft4i>ErT:  R.  A.  LipduSf  Die  edcmmeniacfm  Abtfartnot, 
Brunswick,  JSSO;  K.  C.  A,  Matthes,  Dm  «ieit«tmiKht  A^ 
Oartagc.  Leipue,  t8S2;  A NF. vin.70'2  iqq.:  L.J.  Tixeront, 
Lem  origineM  de  I'egtw  d'Ed^aMn  et  ta  tigendm  d*Abaar,  Piuih, 
ISSS;  Lip«iuB  &nii  Eutitiet.  Aria  apoMtolarum  apocnfTff^* 
vol.  i.p  Lrffipsic.  isei;  W.  T.  Winshilk*  The  Lf«cr  from 
/enui  VhriH  to  Abfff^rva  Qnd  the  IjeUer  of  A^&^oruJ  tti  ChnmU 
1801:  H&mack,  Littgratar,  U  b^^i-o4Q.  ih.  1893;  TU.  n«w 
■er,  iiL,  1^90,  102-im. 

ABHEDANAHDA,     a-bed"a-nan^a',     5WAM1: 

Hindu  leader  of  the  Vedanta  propaganda  in  Amer- 
ica; b.  at  Calcutta  Nov.  21,  1866.  He  was  educated 
at  (^alcutta  University,  and  after  being  professor 
of  Hindu  philosophy  in  India  went  to  London  in 
1896  to  lecture  on  the  Vedanta.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since 
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remained,  succeeding  Swami  Vivekananda  as  head 
of  the  Vedanta  Society  in  America.  Theologically 
he  belongs  to  the  pantheistic  and  universalistic 
Vedanta  school  of  Hindu  philosophy.  His  works 
include,  in  addition  to  numerous  single  lectures, 
ReincarruUion  (New  York,  1899);  Spiritual  Un- 
foldment  (1901);  Philosophy  of  Work  (1902);  How 
to  he  a  Yogi  (1902);  Divine  Heritage  of  Man  (1903); 
Self-Knowledge  (Atmor-Jnana)  (1905);  India  and 
her  People  (1906);  and  an  edition  of  The  Sayings 
of  Sri  Ramakrishna  (1903). 

ABIATHAR.    See  Ahtmelech. 

ABIJAH,  a-boi'ja  (called  Abijam  in  I  Kings  xiv. 
31,  XV.  1,  7,  8):  Second  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Reho- 
boam,  and,  on  his  mother's  side,  probably  a  great 
grandson  of  David,  since  his  mother  Maachah  is 
caUed  a  daughter  of  Absalom  (II  Chron.  xi.  20; 
"  Abishalom,''  in  I  Kings  xv.  2).  In  I  Kings  xv. 
10,  however,  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom, 
appears  as  mother  of  Asa;  and  in  II  Chron.  xiii. 
2  the  mother  of  Abijah  is  called  Michaiah,  the 
daughter  of  Uriel.  "  Michaiah  "  here  is  probably 
a  scribal  error  for  "  Maachah, ''  the  addition  ''daugh- 
ter of  Abishalom  "  in  I  Kings  xv.  10  probably  a 
copyist's  mistake;  and  it  Lb  possible  that  Uriel  was 
son-in-law  of  Absalom,  and  Maachah,  therefore, 
his  granddaughter.  Abijah  reigned  three  years 
(957-955  B.C.  or,  according  to  Kamphausen,  920- 
918).  The  Book  of  Kings  says  that  he  walked  in 
all  the  sins  of  his  father,  which  probably  means  that 
he  allowed  idolatrous  worship,  and  adds  that  the 
war  between  Judah  and  Israel,  which  followed  the 
division,  continued  during  his  reign.  According 
to  II  Chronicles  xiii.,  Abijah  gained  some  advantages 
in  the  war,  which,  though  soon  lost,  were  not  unim- 
portant. He  may  have  been  in  alliance  with 
Tabrimon  of  Damascus  (I  Kings  xv.  18-19).  His 
history  Lb  contained  in  I  Kings  xiv.  31-xv.  8,  and 
II  Chron.  xiii.  1-22.  (W.  Lotz.) 

According  to  the  more  correct  chronology  Abijah 
reigned  918-915  B.C.  J.  F.  M. 

Bxbuoorapht:  See  under  Ahab. 

ABILENE,  ab^'i-lt'ne:  A  district  mentioned  in 
Luke  iii.  1  as  being  under  the  rule  of  the  tetrarch 
Lysanias.  It  is  evidently  connected  with  a  town 
Abila,  and  Joeephus  (Ant.,  XVIII.  vi.  10,  XIX.  v. 
1,  XX.  vii.  1;  War,  II.  xi.  5,  xii.  8)  indicates  that 
the  town  in  question  was  situated  on  the  southern 
Lebanon.  Old  itineraries  (Itinerarium  Antonini, 
ed.  Wesseling,  Amsterdam,  1735,  p.  198;  Tabula 
Peutingeriana,  ed.  Miller,  Ravensburg,  1887,  x.  3) 
mention  an  Abila,  eighteen  Roman  miles  from 
Damascus,  on  the  road  to  Heliopolis  (Baalbek), 
the  modem  Suk  Wady  Barada,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  in  a  fertile  and  luxuriant  opening 
surrounded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  Remains  of  an 
ancient  city  are  found  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
and  the  identification  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion (C/L,  iii.  199)  stating  that  the  emperors  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  repaired  the  road,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  the  river,  "  at  the  expense 
of  the  Abilenians."  The  tomb  of  Habil  (Abel, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here  by  Cain),  which 
is  shown  in  the  neighborhood,  may  also  preserve 


a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  name,  Abila.  It 
has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  Lysanias 
intended  by  Luke  was  Lysanias,  son  of  Ptolemy 
who  ruled  Iturea  40-36  b.c.  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XIV. 
xiii.  3;  War,  I.  xiii.  1).  If  this  be  correct,  Luke, 
is  in  error,  since  he  makes  Lysanias  tetrarch  of 
Abilene  in  28-29  a.d.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  capital  of  Iturea  was  Chalcis,  not  Abila; 
and  Josephus  does  not  include  the  territory  of 
Chalcis  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.  Furthermore, 
there  is  an  inscription  (CIO,  4521)  of  a  certain 
Nymphaios,  "  the  freedman  of  the  tetrarch  Lysa- 
nias," the  date  of  which  must  be  between  14  and 
29  A.D.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
was  an  eariier  and  a  later  Lysanias  and  that  the 
latter  is  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  tetrarch  of 
Abilene.  (H.  Guthb.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  A.  Reland,  PalcttHna^  527  sqq.,  Utrecht, 
1714;  Robinson,  Later  ReMorchM,  pp.  479-484;  J.  L. 
Porter.  GianI  CiUu  of  Batihan,  i.  261,  New  York,  1871;  C. 
R.  Conder,  Ttd-Work  in  PaleaUne,  p.  127,  London,  1880; 
ZDP,  Yin.  (1885)  40;  Ebers  and  Guthe.  Pal&eiina  in  Bild 
und  Wort,  i.  456--i60.  Stuttgart.  1887;  Sohttrer.  OfehidUe, 
i.  716  sqq..  Eng.  transl..  I.  ii.  335  sqq.;  W.  H.  Waddinc- 
ton,  InacripHonB  GrecgueB  et  Latinu  de  la  Si/rie,  Paris,  1870. 

ABISHAI,  a-bish'a-oi:  Elder  brother  of  Joab 
and  Asahel  (I  Chron.  ii.  16);  like  them  the  son 
of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (or  half-sister;  cf.  II 
Sam.  xvii.  25,  where  Zeruiah 's  sister  Abigail  is 
calleddaughter  of  Nahash,  notof  Jesse).  His  father 
is  not  mentioned.  He  was  David's  companion  in 
hiB  time  of  persecution  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  6  sqq.),  saved 
hiB  life  (II  Sam.  xxi.  17),  and  served  him  faithfully 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.  He  was  the  first  among 
the  "  thirty  "  in  the  catalogue  of  David's  mighty 
men  (xxiii.  18-19,  reading  "  thirty  "  instead  of 
"three;"  cf.  Wellhausen,  Der  Text  der  Backer 
Samuelis,  GOttingen,  1871,  and  Klostermann's 
commentary  on  Samuel  ad  loc.).  While  Joab 
was  commander-Lurchief  Abishai  often  commanded 
a  division  of  the  army  (against  the  Anmionites, 
II  Sam.  X.  10-14;  against  Edom,  I  Chron.  xviii.  12; 
against  Absalom,  II  Sam.  xviii.  2;  against  Sheba, 
II  Sam.  XX.  6).  He  was  valiant  and  true,  but 
severe  and  passionate  toward  David's  enemies 
(cf.  I  Sam.  xxvi.  8;  II  Sam.  iii.  30,  xvi.  9,  xix.  21). 

C.  VON  Orelli. 

ABJURATION:  A  formal  renimciation of  heresy 
required  of  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  First  and  Second  Councils  of  Nicsea  insisted 
on  a  written  abjuration  from  those  who,  after 
having  fallen  into  the  religious  errors  of  the  time, 
desired  to  be  restored  to  membership  in  the  Church. 
The  necessity  of  abjuration  is  reaffirmed  in  the 
Decree  of  Gratian  and  in  the  Decretals  of  Gregory 
IX.,  and  found  an  important  place  in  the  procedure 
of  the  Inquisition.  This  tribunal  distinguished 
four  kinds  of  abjuration,  according  as  the  heresy 
to  be  renounced  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  or  of 
varying  degrees  of  suspicion, — de  formali,  de  levi, 
de  vehementi,  de  violento.  Abjuration  of  notorious 
heresy  or  of  very  strongly  suspected  heretical 
inclinations  took  the  form  of  a  public  solemn  cere- 
mony. In  modem  times  the  Roman  Inquisition 
requires  that  a  diligent  investigation  shall  be  con- 
ducted regarding  the  baptism  of  persons  seeking 
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admission  into  the  Church.  If  it  is  ascertained 
that  baptism  has  not  been  received,  no  abjuration 
is  demanded;  if  a  previous  baptism  was  valid,  or 
was  of  doubtful  validity,  abjuration  and  profession 
of  faith  are  necessary  preliminaries  to  reception 
into  the  Church.  A  convert  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  is  in  no  case  bound  to  abjure.  The  act  of 
abjuration  is  attended  with  little  formality, — ^all 
that  is  necessary  is  that  it  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  parish  priest  and  witnesses,  or  even  without 
witnesses  if  the  fact  can  otherwise  be  proved. 
The  modem  formula  of  abjuration  foimd  in  Roman 
Catholic  rituals  is  really  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
profession  of  faith,  the  only  passages  savoring  of 
formal  renunciation  of  heresy  being  the  following, — 
"  With  sincere  heart  and  imfeigned  faith  I  detest 
and  abjure  every  error,  heresy,  and  sect  opposed  to 
the  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  Roman  Church. 
I  reject  and  condemn  all  that  she  rejects  and  con- 
demns." John  T.  Creaoh. 

ABLON:  Village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
about  9  m.  s.  of  Paris,  noteworthy  as  the  place 
where  public  worship  was  first  conceded  to  the 
Protestants  of  Paris.  Notwithstanding  the  edict 
of  Nantes  (May  2,  1598),  the  Protestants  of  the 
capital  were  not  allowed  a  church  within  the  city 
itself,  but  had  to  travel  to  Ablon.  In  1602  they 
petitioned  the  King  for  a  place  nearer  the  city, 
alleging  that  during  the  winter  forty  children  had 
died  from  being  carried  so  far  for  baptism.  In 
1606  their  petition  was  granted  and  the  church 
was  removed  to  Charenton,  at  the  junction  of  th& 
Seine  and  Blame,  six  or  seven  miles  nearer  the  city. 
The  toilsome  and  sometimes  dangerous  ''  expe- 
ditions "  to  Ablon  are  often  spoken  of  by  Sully 
and  Casaubon. 

ABLUnONS  OF  THE  IIASS:  The  rubrics  of 
the  mass  prescribe  that  immediately  after  com- 
munion the  celebrant  shall  purify  the  chalice  with 
wine,  and  his  fingers  with  wine  and  water.  These 
ablutions,  as  they  are  called,  are  dnmk  by  the  priest 
unless  he  is  obliged  to  celebrate  a  second  time  on 
the  same  day,  in  which  case  he  pours  the  wine  and 
water  of  the  last  ablution  into  a  special  vessel, 
kept  for  the  purpose  near  the  tabernacle,  and 
consumes  them  at  the  next  mass.  Pope  Pius  V. 
in  1570  introduced  into  his  Bfissal  the  mbrics  on 
this  matter  as  they  exist  to-day.  The  first  clear 
references  to  the  ablutions  as  practised  to-day  are 
found  in  the  eleventh  centiuy.  Ablution  of  the 
hands  is  also  prescribed  before  mass,  before  the 
canon,  and  after  the  distribution  of  communion 
outside  of  mass.  John  T.  Creagh. 

ABHER.    See  Ish-bobhbth. 

ABODAH  ZARAH.    See  Talmud. 

ABOT  (PIRKE  ABOT).    See  Talmud. 

ABOT  de-RABBI  NATHAN.    See  Talmud. 

ABRABANEL,  d-bra'^bd-ner  (ABRAVANEL, 
ABARBANEL)y  ISAAC:  The  last  Jewish  exegete 
of  importance;  b.  of  distinguished  family,  which 
boasted  of  Davidic  descent,  at  Lisbon  1437;  d.  in 
Venice  1509.  He  was  treasurer  of  Alfonso  V.  of 
Portugal,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  the  country 
under  bis  micoessor,  John  II.,  in  1483.    He  lived  in 


Spain  imtil  the  Jews  were  expelled  thence  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  (1492),  when  he  went  to  Naples. 
In  both  countries  he  rendered  important  services 
to  the  government  as  financier.  From  1496  till 
1503  he  lived  at  Monopoli  in  Apulia,  southern  Italy, 
occupied  with  literary  work,  and  later  settled  in 
Venice.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (Venice,  1579)  and  on  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Prophets  (Pesaro,  1520  [?])  which  show  little  origi- 
nality, and  are  valuable  chiefly  for  the  extracts 
he  makes  from  his  predecessors.  In  his  Messianic 
treatises  (Yeshu^ot  meahihho,  "  The  Salvation  of  his 
Anointed,"  Carlsruhe,  1828;  Ma'yene  horyeahu'ah, 
"Sources  of  Salvation,"  Ferrara,  1551;  Maahmia' 
Yeahu'ah,  "  Proclaiming  Salvation,"  Salonica,  1526) 
he  criticizes  Christian  interpretations  of  prophecy, 
but  with  no  great  insight.  His  religio-philosophical 
writings  are  less  important.  In  the  interest  of 
Jewish  orthodoxy  he  defends  the  creation  of  the 
world  from  nothing  (in  Mif*alot  Elohim,  "  Works 
of  God,"  Venice,  1592)  and  advocates  the  thirteen 
articles  of  faith  of  Maimonides  (in  Rosh  amanah, 
"  The  Pinnacle  of  Faith,"  Constantinople,  1505). 
His  eschatological  computations  made  the  year 
of  salvation  due  in  1503.  (G.  Dalman.) 

Abrabanel  held  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
the  history  of  Christian  exegesis  due  to  the  facts 
that  he  appreciated  and  quoted  freely  the  earlier 
Christian  exegetes  and  that  many  of  his  own  writings 
were  in  tmn  condensed  and  translated  by  Christian 
scholars  of  the  next  two  centuries  (Alting,  Bud- 
dflDus,  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Carpzov,  and  others). 

J.  F.  M. 
Biblxoorapht:  J.  H.  Majus,  Vita  Don  laaae  Abrabanielia, 
GiessenCr),  1707(r):  C.  F.  Bisohoff.  Du^erUUio  .  .  .  tU 
.  .  .  Vila  atque  9cripH9  Imtaci  il6ra6anie{t«,  AJtdorf, 
1708;  M.  Schwab.  Ahravanel  et  ton  ipoque,  Paris,  1865; 
JQR,  i.  (1888)  37-52;  H.  Grtetx.  Oeachichte  der  Juden,  viii. 
324-334.  ix.  5-7.  ii.  208.  213.  Eng.  transl..  London.  1801- 
88;  Winter  and  WOnsche.  Oeachichte  der  jUdiachen  Litr 
teratwr,  ii.  333.  330.  443.  451.  701-702.  Berlin.  1804;  D. 
OasBel.  Jiidiaehe  OetchtdUe  und  Litteratur,  Leipaio,  1870. 
pp.  321  sqq.,  427.  425  aqq. 

ABRAHAM,  6'bra-ham  or  a'bra-hOm. 
Souroee  of  his  Biography  Analysed  (Si). 
Historicity  of  Abraham  Defended  (t  2). 
Historicity  of  the  Patriarchs  Defended  (t  3). 
Impossibility  of  Fully  Reoonstnicting  the  Sources  (  S  4). 

This  article  will  be  limited  to  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  credibility  of  the  tradition  which 
represents  Abraham  as  the  first  ancestor  of  the 
Israelites,  against  the  arguments  of  those  who  doubt 
or  deny  the  existence  of  the  patriarch  as  an  histori- 
cal personage. 

Knowledge  of  Abraham's  history  must  be  derived 
exclusively    from    Gen.    xi.    26-xxvi.  10.    Other 
accounts — Josephus,    ArU.t    I.    vi.     5-xvii;  Philo, 
De  AbrahamOf  De  migrcUione  Abrahamif  De  con- 
greasu   quaerendcB   eruditionia   cauaaf    De    profugis, 
Quia   rerum   dimnarum   hcerea   ait ;  the    haggadic 
narratives  (collected  by  B.  Beer,  Leben 
I.  Sources  Abrahama  naeh  Auffaaaung  der  jadi- 
of  His       achen  Sage,  Leipsic,  1859);  the  notices 
Biography    in  Eusebius,  PraparoHo  evangelical  ix. 
AnaljTzed.    16-20— are  all  excluded  by  their  late 
origin.     Many  maintain  that  the  Bib- 
lical narrative  is  also  discredited  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  true  that  the  beginnings  of  the  patriarchal 
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history  cannot  be  dated  later  than  about  1900  B.C., 
and  even  if  Genesis  was  written  by  Moses  (c.  1300 
B.C.)  its  account  is  from  500  to  600  years  later  than 
the  life  of  Abraham.  If ,  as  so  many  believe,  the 
present  Genesis  originated  between  500  and  400 
B.C.,  a  period  of  from  1,400  to  1,500  years  inter- 
venes. Whenever  it  may  have  been  written, 
however,  the  Book  of  Genesis  presents  the  concep- 
tion of  the  life  of  Abraham  current  in  the  pious 
circles  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  composition;  and 
this  conception  may  be  shown  to  have  been  handed 
down  from  earlier  periods.  The  narrative  is  a 
piecing  together  of  the  sources  (E,  J,  and  P)  without 
essential  additions  by  R.  For  the  present  purpose 
it  matters  little  when  P  originated,  since  this  poi> 
tion  of  the  narrative  is  a  mere  sketch,  barren  of 
details.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  E  and  J  origi- 
nated between  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Uzziah 
(850-750  B.C.);  others  think  it  more  probable  that 
E  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Judges  (c.  1100  b.c), 
J  to  that  of  David  (c.  1000  B.C.).  If  the  latter 
assumption  be  correct,  the  combination  of  E  and 
J  (which  are  supplementary  rather  than  contra- 
dictory) gives  what  passed  for  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  monarchy.  The  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy contains  passages  which  imply  facts  and 
conceptions  written  down  in  EJ  (cf.  vi.  3,  10,  18; 
vii.  7,  8,  12,  13;  viii.  1,  18;  ix.  5,  27;  xiii.  18; 
xix.  8;  xxvi.  3,  7,  15).  If,  then,  Deuteronomy  be 
Mosaic,  the  history  of  Abraham  is  traced  back  to 
the  Mosaic  time.  It  can  not  be  the  product  of  the 
inventive  fancy  of  Israel  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt;  for  during  the  first  half  of  the  sojourn  the 
patriarchal  period  was  too  near  to  admit  of  fancies, 
and  diuring  the  oppression  there  was  no  thought  of 
migrating  to  Canaan  and  settling  there.  It  is 
thus  quite  improbable  that  fancy  transformed 
wishes  into  promises  once  given  to  the  fathers. 

Most  of  the  critics  ascribe  Deuteronomy  to  the 
last   century   of   the   monarchy   of   Judah.    The 

narrative  of  EJ  is,  then,  the  oldest 

2.  Historic-  written  attestation  of  Abraham;  and 

ity  ot       the  question  arises,  how  far  can  this 

Abraham    narrative  be  accepted  as  historical? 

Defended.   If  it  is  not  historical  the  origin  of  its 

conception  of  Abraham  must  be  ex- 
plained. It  has  been  suggested  that  Abraham 
was  a  deity  adored  in  antiquity  and  afterward 
humanized  (Dozy,  Noldeke,  E.  Meyer).  But  in 
all  Semitic  literature  no  god  named  Abraham  is 
found;  and  no  indication  exists  that  Abraham 
was  ever  conceived  of  in  Israel  as  a  deity  or  higher 
being.  More  plausible  is  the  view  that  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  ethnographic  collective 
names  (Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  Berlin,  1895, 
pp.  322  sqq.).  Abraham  in  particular  was  a  com- 
bination of  Israelitic,  Edomitic,  Moabitic,  and 
Ammonitic  nations.  These  collective  names  were 
afterward  conceived  of  as  names  of  individuals  of 
remote  antiquity,  to  whom  fancy  involuntarily 
ascribed  a  history  reflecting  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  later  period.  But  there  is  little  to  prove 
that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  were  originally 
collective  names;  and  against  the  supposition  is 
the  fact  that  the  Israelites  did  not  call  themselves 


after  the  name  of  Abraham  but  after  that  of  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Israel.  Moreover,  the  picture  of  Abraham 
presented  by  EJ  is  not  what  one  would  expect 
Israel's  fancy  of  the  time  of  the  Prophets  to  paint 
as  the  portrait  of  a  patriarch  par  excellence,  Well- 
hausen says  of  the  patriarchs  as  they  appear  in  EJ : 
"  They  are  not  courageous  and  manly,  but  good 
house-masters,  a  little  imder  the  influence  of  their 
more  judicious  wives."  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  Israel  of  the  monarchy  should  have  im- 
agined as  the  type  of  an  Israelite  indeed  a  man 
without  courage,  devoid  of  manliness,  and  ruled 
by  his  wife.  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience  are 
emphasized  and  he  is  depicted  as  interceding  with 
Yahweh;  but  EJ  also  makes  him  many  his  half- 
sister,  which  was  incest  according  to  the  Israelitic 
conception;  he  took  Lot  with  him  against  Yah- 
weh's  command;  though  Yahweh  had  promised 
him  C^aan  as  his  abode,  he  went  thence  to  Egypt; 
more  than  once  he  endangered  the  honor  of  his 
wife;  his  faith  is  occasionally,  though  only  momen- 
tarily, not  free  from  doubt  (Gen.  xv.  8,  xvii.  17, 18). 
If,  then,  the  origin  of  Abraham  as  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage can  not  be  explained  and  traced,  nothing 
remains  but  to  conclude  that  his  history  rests  upon 
tradition.  Like  all  tradition,  that  of  Abraham  may 
contain  inaccuracies,  amplifications,  or  gaps;  but 
the  less  it  answers  the  expectation  of  an  ideal  form 
or  can  be  proved  to  be  a  product  of  later  times 
developed  from  the  past,  the  greater  is  its  claim  to 
credibility. 

Another  point  raised  against  the  historicity  of  the 

Biblical  narratives  of  the  patriarchs  is  that  in  the 

time  of  Moses,  and  later,  Yahweh  was 

3.  Historic-  a  thunder-god  dwelling  on  Sinai  and 

ity  of  the    was  worshiped  in  a  fetishistic  manner 

Patriarchs    by  the  Israelitic  tribes,  which  at  the 

Defended,    same  time  were  devoted  to  totemism. 

But  this  objection  rests  upon  a  rash 

inference,  from  single  phenomena  of  the  religious 

life  at  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  subsequent  period, 

that  the  religious  conceptions  and  usages  of  the 

Israelites  were  identical  with  those  of  the  Arabs 

who  lived  two  thousand  years  later  in  the  time 

before    Mohammed's  appearance.    The    Israelites 

were  not  conscious  of  any  special  relationship  with 

the  Arabs,  and  the  religion  of  the  latter  before 

Mohammed  can  not  be  proved  to  be  a  petrifaction 

of  former  millenniums. 

The  effort  to  prove  the  patriarchs  imhistorical 
from  the  narrative  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  (Num. 
xiii.-xiv.) — because  it  appears  questionable  in  that 
narrative  whether  it  was  worth  while  or  possible 
for  Israel  to  take  Canaan,  whereas  on  the  basis  of 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs  both  were  certain — 
falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
authors  who  wrote  the  story  of  the  spies  were  fully 
convinced  that  Yahweh  had  promised  Canaan  to 
the  fathers,  and  that  they  wrote  with  the  supposition 
that  no  intelligent  reader  would  see  in  their  narra- 
tive a  contradiction  of  this  conviction.  The  most 
plausible  objection  to  the  historicity  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  patriarchs  is  the  length  of  time  between 
the  events  recorded  and  the  origin  of  the  documen- 
tary sources  extant  in  Genesis.  But  that  tradition 
may  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  former  events 
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especially  where  matters  of  a  religious  nature  are 
ooncemed,  will  be  denied  only  by  those  who  judge 
the  remote  past  by  the  conctitions  of  the  present. 
The  Indians  and  the  Gauls  for  centuries  handed 
<m  their  religious  conceptions  by  means  of  oral 
tradition;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  authors 
of  the  documents  of  Genesis  had  records  from  very 
ancient,  even  pre-Mosaic,  time.  The  possibility 
once  admitted,  that  a  faithful  tradition  concerning 
Abraham  may  have  been  preserved  to  the  time 
when  the  documents  of  Genesis  originated,  the 
last  reason  for  considering  him  a  product  of  later 
Israelitic  fancy,  is  removed. 

No  one  of  the  three  sources  which  are  pieced 
together  in  the  present  GenesiB  can  be  fully  re- 
constructed.   The  document  P  must 
4.  Impos-   have  contained  much  more  material 
•ibility  of    than  the  siun  total  of  all  the  excerpts 
Folly  Re-    from  it.      The  source  E  appears  fibist 
comtmct-    with  certainty  in  chapter  xx. ;  and  J, 
ing  the      especially  for  Abraham's  later  years. 
Sources,     is  preserved  only  in  fragments.    There 
is  thus  no  means  of  knowing  all  that 
the  sources  originally  contained;  and,  furthermore, 
many  passages  of  Genesis  can  be  assigned  with 
certainty  neither  to  one  nor  another  of  the  sources. 
Hence  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  Abraham's  history  is  dependent  on  the 
fidelity  and  good  judgment  with  which  the  compiler 
of  Genesis  has  done  his  work;  and  in  attempting 
to  delineate  the  true  story  of  Abraham's  life  it  is 
an  imperative  duty  to  weigh  carefully  the  possi- 
bility and  probability  of  each  detail. 

(A.  KOHLBRt) 

The  historicity  of  the  personal  as  distinguished 
from  the  tribal  Abraham  is  still  held  by  a  wide 
though  perhaps  narrowing  circle  of  scholars.  In  the 
above  article  the  difficulties  are  too  lightly  treated. 
The  embarrassing  question  of  Abraham's  date 
is  disposed  of  ({  1)  by  the  assmnption  that  it  can 
not  have  been  later  than  1900  b.c.  But  Gen.  xiv., 
by  its  Babylonian  synchronism,  puts  it  in  the 
twenty-third  century  b.c.,  at  least  one  thousand 
years  before  Moses,  and  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  generally  accepted  date  of  Abraham's 
first  biographer.  Moreover,  practically  nothing 
is  known  of  the  history  of  his  descendants  until 
the  era  of  Moses.  When  we  seek  for  at  least  a 
substantial  personality  amid  the  vagueness,  inoon- 
sistendes,  and  contradictions  direct  or  inferential, 
that  marie  the  several  accoimts,  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  fact  of  the  persistent  general  tra- 
dition, which  evidently  had  a  very  early  origin, 
and  to  which  great  weight  should  in  fairness  be 
attached.  J.  F.  M. 

BiBLiooaAPBT:  BMidat  the  histories  of  Ivael  and  oommen- 
taiiet  on  Qenesis,  oonmilt  W.  J.  Deane,  Abraham  :  Hi§ 
Lift  and  Timet,  London.  1886;  H.  C.  Tomkins,  Abraham 
and  Hi»  Age,  ib.  1807;  C.  H.  ComiU,  0-ekiehU  de»  VoUcm 
Imad,  Lripoic,  1808,  Eng.  transl.,  Chioago.  1898;  P. 
Dornstetter,  Abraham  ;  Studien  Hbtr  die  AnfUmge  dee  he- 
br^ieAen  VcUcee,  Fmburg.  1002.  For  the  extra-BibUcal 
tnditions:  O.  WeQ.  BibUethe  Legenden  der  Mueelmdnner, 
Frankfort.  1845;  H.  Boer,  Leben  Abrahome,  naeh  Auffae- 
ettno  der  H^Keeken  8aoe,  Leipdc,  1860;  T.  P.  Hushea. 
Dieiionary  of  ieiom,  pp.  4-7,  London,  1806  (giTes  Abra- 
ham pamcee  in  the  Koran);  B.  W.  Baoon,  Abraham  the 
Bew  at  Yakweh,  in  the  New  World,  voL  viii  (1800);  JE, 
i88-08. 


ABRAHAM,  APOCALYPSE  OF.  See  FbEUD- 
BPiORAPHA,  Old  Testament,  II.,  21. 

ABRAHAM  A  SANCTA  CLARA :  Monastic  name 
by  which  a  famous  German  preacher,  Ulrich 
Megerle,  Lb  usually  known;  b.  at  Kreenheinstetten 
(20  m.  n.  of  Constance),  Baden,  July  2,  1644;  d.  in 
Vienna  Dec.  1,  1709.  He  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, and  received  his  education  from  the  Jesuits 
at  Ingolstadt  and  from  the  Benedictines  at  Salz- 
burg. In  1662  he  entered  the  order  of  the  bare- 
footed Augustinians,  and  rose  to  positions  of 
authority,  becoming  prior  of  his  house,  provincial, 
and  definitor.  After  1668  or  1669,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  seven  years  (1682-89)  spent  at  Graz, 
he  was  attached  to  the  Augustinian  Church  in 
Vienna.  He  was  primarily  a  preacher,  and  his 
first  published  works  were  reprints  of  sermons. 
His  definite  literary  activity  dates  from  the  plague 
of  1679,  which  called  forth  three  small  books;  but 
these,  as  well  as  similar  occasional  writings — such 
as  Att/,  auf,  ihr  Christen  (1683),  inspired  by  the 
danger  of  the  Turkish  invasion  and  imitated  by  Schil- 
ler in  the  Capuchin's  address  in  WaUensteina  Lager, 
viii.;  Gack  Gack  (1685),  a  book  for  pilgrims; 
Heilsamea  GemiachrGemaach  (1704) — are  of  com- 
paratively slight  importance.  His  principal  work, 
Judas,  der  ErzSchelm  (4  parts,  1686-95),  is  an 
imaginary  biography  of  the  betrayer  of  Christ, 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  satirical  preacher. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  compendium  of 
moral  theology,  Grammaiica  religiosa  (1691)  in 
which  the  more  dignified  Latin  precludes  the 
characteristic  pungent  flavor  of  his  vernacular 
works. 

Abraham  represents  the  Catholicism  of  his  age 
not  in  its  noblest,  but  in  its  most  usual  form.  He 
is  fanatical,  eager  to  make  converts,  intolerant; 
constant  in  praise  of  the  Jesuits,  full  of  the  bitterest 
reproaches  against  Protestants  and  Jews.  He  has 
the  most  childish  notions  of  science;  but  he  makes 
very  skilful  use  of  his  scanty  equipment  of  learning. 
He  has  a  perfect  command  of  every  rhetorical 
artifice,  and  knows  how  to  play  upon  the  feelings 
of  his  hearers,  to  appeal  to  their  weaknesses,  and 
to  call  up  vivid  pictures  before  their  minds,  not 
disdaining  to  raise  a  laugh.  Satire  is  his  strongest 
weapon;  and  he  is  a  direct  inheritor  of  the  old 
German  satiric  tradition.  He  exercises  the  func- 
tions of  a  critic  with  the  fearlessness  of  a  mendicant 
friar;  neither  his  audience,  nor  the  court,  nor  his 
brethren  of  the  clergy  are  spared.  The  biu-lesque 
manner  which  he  uses  in  treating  the  most  serious 
subjects  was  popular  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
may  have  suited  that  age;  but  it  was  out  of  place 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth.  The  force  of 
the  contrast  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Abraham  was  appointed  court  preacher 
in  1677,  sixteen  years  after  the  same  title  had  been 
conferred  on  a  Bossuet.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  recall  what  the  general  level  of  education  was 
in  Roman  Catholic  Germany  at  the  time,  and  to  see 
in  Abraham  rather  a  popular  entertainer  than  a 
preacher. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  twenty-one 
volumes   was   published   at   Passau   and   Lindau 
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(1835-54),  and  selections  at  Heilbronn  (7  vols., 
1840-44)  and  Vienna  (2  vols.,  1846).  Single  works 
are  accessible  in  many  editions  {Judas  der  Erz- 
Schdm,  Stuttgart,  1882;  Auf,  auf,  ihr  Christen, 
Vienna,    1883).  (E.  Steinmbybr.) 

Biblioorapht:  T.  O.  von  ICarajan,  Abraham  a  Saneta 
Clara,  Vieima,  1867;  W.  Soberer.  VortrAge  und  AufttUs* 
Mur  Oetdiichte  det  o^i^Uichen  LAena  in  Deutaehland  und 
OMterrmch,  Berlin.  1874;  H.  Mareta,  Ud>er  Judat  den  Erx- 
tehelmt  Vienna,  1875;  A.  Silberstein,  Denk^Aulen  im  Oe- 
biete  der  CuUur  und  LUeratwr.  Abraham  a  Saneta  Clara,  ib. 
1879;  E.  Scbnell,  Pater  Abraham  a  Saneta  Clara,  Municb. 
1895;  C.  Blanckenburg,  Studien  nber  die  Spraehe  Abra- 
hamt  a  Saneta  Clara,  Halle,  1897. 

ABRAHAM  ECCHELLENSIS,  ek'^el-en'sis:  A 
learned  Maronite;  b.  at  Eckel,  Syria,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  at  Rome  in  1664. 
He  was  educated  in  the  college  of  the  Maronites  at 
Rome  and  was  promoted  to  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  For  a  time  he  was  professor  of 
Arabic  and  Syriac  at  Pisa,  and  afterward  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  called  by  Urban  III.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  promote  Syriac  studies  in  Europe, 
and  his  Syriac  granunar  (Rome,  1628)  was  long 
used.  In  1640  he  was  called  to  Paris  by  Le  Jay  to 
assist  in  the  Paris  Polyglot.  The  Arabic  and  Syriac 
texts  for  this  work  had  been  entrusted  to  Gabriel 
Sionita,  a  Maronite  professor  at  Paris,  who  per- 
formed his  work  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Abraham  agreed  to  undertake  the  books  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  Baruch,  and  Maccabees,  on 
the  ground  that  he  possessed  better  codices  than 
Gabriel.  The  latter,  however,  took  ofifense;  where- 
upon Abraham  resigned  the  work  and  returned  to 
I^me  (1642),  having  edited  only  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  III  Maccabees.  He  was  attacked  in  four 
letters  (Paris,  1646)  by  Val^rien  de  Flavigny,  who 
wrote  on  the  side  of  his  friend  Gabriel,  and  a  sharp 
controversy  ensued  (cf.  A.  G.  Masch,  Bibliotheca 
sacra,  Halle,  1778,  p.  358).  During  a  second  resi- 
dence in  Paris  (1645-53)  Abraham  taught  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  published  the  concluding  volume 
of  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Anthony  (1646; 
vol.  i.,  containhig  the  letters,  had  appeared  in  1641), 
as  well  as  Catalogus  librorum  ChaldcBorum  auctore 
Htbed  Jesu  (1653)  and  Chronicon  orierUale  (1653), 
a  history  of  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  of  Ibn  al-Rahib,  with  an 
appendix  treating  of  Arabia  and  the  Arabs  before 
Mohammed.  In  1653  he  returned  to  Rome.  He 
published  two  works  in  answer  to  the  views  of  John 
Selden  (q.v.)  concerning  the  early  position  of  the 
episcopate,  viz.,  De  origine  nominis  papa  (Rome, 
1660)  and  EiUychius  patriarcha  Alexandrinus 
vindicaius  (1661).  (A.  Jeremias.) 

Biblioorapht:  For  his  life  consult  J.  8.  Ersch  and  J.  G. 
Gniber,  AUgemeine  Bneyciopiidie  der  Wieaenachaftent  i.  30, 
360,  Leipaic.  1818;  Biographie  univeraelle  ancienne  et  mo- 
deme,  xii  457-458.  Paris.  1814. 

ABRAHAMITES:  A  deistic  sect  which  appeared 
in  the  district  of  Pardubitz,  eastern  Bohemia,  after 
1782.  They  claimed  to  hold  to  the  faith  of  Abra^ 
ham  before  his  circumcision;  rejected  most  of  the 
Christian  doctrines,  but  profeaied  belief  in  one 
God,  and  accepted,  of  the  Scriptures,  only  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  govern- 
ment took  measures  against  them,  and  they  were 


soon  suppressed.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
the  followers  of  one  Abraham  (Ibrahim)  of  Anti- 
och  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century;  they 
were  charged  with  idolatrous  and  licentious  prac- 
tises, probably  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  may 
have  been  related  to  the  Paulicians. 
Bibuoorapht:   [P.  A.  Winkopp].  Oeechichte  der  bdhmiaehen 

Deiaten,   Leipsio.   1785;    J.  G.  Meusel.  VermiaehU  Nach- 

riehten    und  Bemerkungen,  Erlangen.  1818;  H.  Gr^goire. 

Hiatovra  dea  aectea  riligieuaea,  v.  410  sqq..  6  vols.,  Paris, 

1828-45. 

ABRAHAMS,  ISRAEL:  English  rabbinical  schol- 
ar and  author;  b.  at  London  Nov.  26,  1858.  He 
was  educated  at  Jews'  College  and  University 
College,  London  (M.A.,  1881).  After  teaching  at 
Jews'  Ck>llege  for  several  years,  he  was  appointed 
senior  tutor  there  in  1900,  but  in  1902  accepted  a 
call  to  Cambridge  as  reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rab- 
binic Literature.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Conunittee  for  Training  Jewish  Teachers,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Union  of  Jewish  Literary 
Societies,  and  has  been  successively  honorary 
secretary  and  president  of  the  Jewish  Historical 
Society. 

Abrahams  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review  since  1889,  and  contributes 
each  week  to  the  Jewish  Chronicle.  His  works 
include  Aspects  of  Judaism  (London,  1895;  in 
collaboration  with  Claude  G.  Monte fiore);  Jewish 
Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1896);  Chapters  on  Jewish 
Literature  (1899);  Maimonides  (Philadelphia,  1903; 
in  collaboration  with  D.  Yellin);  and  Festival 
Thoughts  (London,  1905-06). 

ABRAHAMSON,  LAURENTIUS  GUSTAV:  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Medaker,  Sweden,  Mar.  2,1856.  lie 
was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
country,  and  at  Augustana  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  (Rock  Island,  III.),  graduating  in  1880. 
He  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  1886  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Salem 
Lutheran  Church,  Chicago,  where  he  has  since 
remained.  He  was  associate  editor  of  Augustana, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Augustana  Synod,  from 
1885  to  1896,  and  for  six  years  was  president  of  the 
Illinois  Conference  of  the  same  synod.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Augustana 
College  and  Theological  Seminary,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Augustana  Hospital,  Chicago, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Augustana 
Synod  and  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Lutheran  World's  Con- 
gress at  Lund,  Sweden,  in  1901 .  In  1894  he  received 
the  Swedish  decoration  of  Knight  Royal  of  the 
Order  of  the  Polar  Star  from  King  Oscar  II.  In 
theology  he  belongs  to  the  historic  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  and  adheres  to  its  original  un- 
altered creeds.  He  has  written  Jtibel  Album 
(Chicago,  1893). 

ABRASAX,  ab'ra-sax  (ABRAXAS,  ab-rax'as). 

Various  Explanations  (§  1).     The  Abrasax  Gems  ({  2). 

Abrasax  (which  is  far  conunoner  in  the  sources 
than  the  variant  form  Abraxas)  is  a  word  of 
mystic  meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Gnostic 
Basilides,    being    there    applied    to    the   "  Great 
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Archon  "  (Gk.,  meffoa  arehOn),  the  princeps,  of  the 
3^  spheres  (Gk.,  auranoi;  cf.  Hippolytus,  Refu" 
tatio,  vii.  14;  Iremsus,  Adversus  hdreses^  I.  xxiv. 
7).  Renan  considers  it  a  designation  of  the  most 
high,  unspeakable  God  lost  in  the  greatness  of  his 
majesty;  but  he  has  probably  been  misled  by 
erroneous  statements  of  the  Fathers,  such  as  Jerome 
on  Amoe  iii.  (''  Basilides,  who  calls  the  onmipotent 
God  by  the  portentous  name  '  abraxas  ' ''),  and 
pseudo-TertuUian  {Adversus  omnes  hcereaes,  iv.: 
"  he  [Basilides]  affirms  that  there  is  a  supreme  God 
by  the  name  *  Abraxas  '  "). 

Much  labor  has  been  spent  in  seeking  an  explana- 
tion for  and  the  etymology  of  the  name.  Salmasius 
thought  it  Egyptian,  but  never  gave  the  proofs  which 
Various  ^®  promised.  Miinter  separates  it  into 
EzDUma-  *^^  CJoptic  words  signifying  "  new- 
^^^^  "  fangled  title."  Bellermann  thinks  it 
a  compound  of  the  Egyptian  words 
abrak  and  sax,  meaning  ''  the  honorable  and 
hallowed  word,"  or  "  the  word  is  adorable."  Sharpe 
finds  in  it  an  Egyptian  invocation  to  the  Godhead, 
meaning  **  hurt  me  not."  Others  have  endeavored 
to  find  a  Hebrew  origin.  Geiger  sees  in  it  a  Grecized 
form  of  ha-berakhah,  *'  the  blessing,"  a  meaning 
which  King  declares  philologically  untenable. 
Passerius  derives  it  from  abh,  **  father,"  bora, 
"  to  create,"  and  a-  negative — *'  the  uncreated 
Father."  Wendelin  discovers  a  compound  of  the 
initial  letters,  amoimting  to  365  in  numerical  value, 
of  four  Hebrew  and  three  Greek  words,  all  written 
with  Greek  characters:  ab,  ben,  rouach,  hakadoa ; 
sdUria  apo  xylou  ("  Father,  Son,  Spirit,  holy; 
salvation  from  the  cross  ").  According  to  a  note 
of  De  Beausobre's,  Hardouin  accepted  the  first 
three  of  these,  taking  the  four  others  for  the  ini- 
tials of  iheGreek anikrdpoussdzOn  hagiOi  xyldi,  ''sa- 
ving mankind  by  the  holy  cross."  Barzilai  goes  back 
for  explanation  to  the  first  verse  of  the  prayer 
attributed  to  Rabbi  Nehunya  ben  ha-Kanah,  the 
literal  rendering  of  which  is  "  O  [Godl  with  thy 
mighty  right  hand  deliver  the  imhappy  [people]," 
forming  from  the  initial  and  final  letters  of  the 
words  the  word  Abrakd  (pronounced  Abrakad), 
with  the  meaning  "  the  host  of  the  winged  ones," 
i.e.,  angels.  But  this  extremely  ingenious  theory 
would  at  most  explain  only  the  mystic  word  Abra- 
cadabra,  whose  connection  with  Abrasax  is  by  no 
means  certain.  De  Beausobre  derives  Abrasax 
from  the  Greek  habros  and  sad,  **  the  beautiful,  the 
glorious  Savior."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  upon  the  lack  of  probability  for  all  these 
interpretations;  and  perhaps  the  word  may  be 
included  among  those  mysterious  expressions 
discussed  by  Hamack  (Utber  das  gnostiache  Buck 
PisUsSopkia,  TU,  vii.  2,  1891,  85-89),  "  which 
belong  to  no  known  speech,  and  by  their  singular 
collocation  of  vowels  and  consonants  give  evidence 
that  they  belong  to  some  mystic  dialect,  or  take 
their  origin  from  some  supposed  divine  inspiration." 
That  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  amounts  to 
3ft5,  the  number  of  the  heavens  of  Basilides  and 
of  the  days  of  the  year,  was  remarked  by  the 
eariy  Fathers  (Iremeus,  Hippolytus,  the  pseudo- 
Tertullian,  and  others);  but  this  does  not  explain 
the  name  any  more  than  it  explains  MeUhraa  and 
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Neilo8,  of  which  the  same  is  true.  And  the  num- 
ber 365  is  made  use  of  not  only  by  Basilides,  but 
by  other  Gnostics  as  well. 

The  Gnostic  sect  which  comes  into  light  in  Spain 
and  southern  Gaul  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  centiuy 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  which  Jerome 
connects  with  Basilides,  and  which  (according  to 
his  Epiat.f  Ixxv.)  used  the  name  Abrasax,  is  con- 
sidered by  recent  scholars  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Basilides.  Moreover,  the  word  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  magic  papyri;  it  is  found  on  the 
Greek  metal  tessera  among  other  mystic  words, 
and  still  more  often  on  carved  gems.  The  fact 
that  the  name  occurs  on  these  gems  in  connection 
with  representations  of  figures  with  the  head  of  a 
cock,  a  lion,  or  an  ass,  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent  was 
formerly  taken  in  the  light  of  what  Irenspus  says 
(Adversus  hcsreses,  I.  xxiv.  5)  about 
2.  The  the  followers  of  Basilides:  **  These 
Abrasax  men,  moreover,  practise  magic,  and 
Gems,  use  images,  incantations,  invocations, 
and  every  other  kind  of  curious  art. 
Coining  also  certain  names  as  if  they  were 
those  of  the  angels,  they  proclaim  some  of  these . 
as  belonging  to  the  fij^t,  and  others  to  the 
second  heaven;  and  then  they  strive  to  set  forth 
the  names,  principles,  angels,  and  powers  of  the 
365  imagined  heavens."  From  this  an  attempt 
was  made  to  explain  first  the  gems  which  bore  the 
name  and  the  figures  described  above,  and  then  all 
gems  with  unintelligible  inscriptions  and  figures 
not  in  accord  with  pure  Greco-Roman  art,  as 
Abrasax-stones,  Basilidian  or  Gnostic  gems.  Some 
scholars,  especially  Bellermann  and  Matter,  took 
great  pains  to  classify  the  different  representations. 
But  a  protest  was  soon  raised  against  this  inter- 
pretation of  these  stones.  De  Beausobre,  Passe- 
rius, and  Caylus  decisively  declared  them  to  be 
pagan;  and  Hamack  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  Abrasax-gem  is 
Basilidian.  Having  due  regard  to  the  magic 
papyri,  in  which  many  of  the  unintelligible  names 
of  the  Abrasax-gems  reappear,  besides  directions 
for  making  and  using  gems  with  similar  figures 
and  formulas  for  magical  purposes,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  these  stones  are  pagan  amulets 
and  instruments  of  magic.  (W.  Drexler.) 

Bibuographt:  C.  Salmasius.  De  armia  dimadericitt  p.  572, 
Leyden.  1648;  Wendelin,  in  a  letter  in  J.  Macarii  Abraxa$ 
.  .  .  accedUAbraxa$Protsu8t9eumulHformuoemmasBa9ili' 
diana  portentota  varietaa,  exhibita  .  .  .  a  J.  CkifleHo,  pp. 
112-115.  Antwerp,  1657;  I.  de  Beausobre.  Hiatoire 
critique  de  ManicMe  et  du  ManidiHmne,  Iii.  50-69.  Amster- 
dam. 1730;  J.  B.  Passerius,  De  oemmia  Baailidiania  dia- 
iriba,  in  Gori.  Theeaiarue  gemmarum  anHquarum  aetrifera^ 
rum»  ii.  221-286.  Florence,  1750;  Tubi^res  de  Grimvard. 
Count  de  Caylus,  RecueH  d'arUiquitie,  vi.  65-66,  Paris. 
1764;  F.  MQnter.  Vereueh  Uber  die  kirchlichen  AUerthUmer 
der  Onoetiker,  pp.  203-214.  Anspach.  1700;  J.  J.  BeUer- 
mann,  Vereueh  Hber  die  Oemmen  der  Alien  mil  dent  Ahraxae- 
Bilde.  3  parts,  Berlin.  1818-10;  J.  Matter.  Hietoire  crt- 
Hque  du  OnoeHcieme,  i..  Paris.  1828,  and  Strasburg,  1843; 
idem.  Abraxae  in  Heriog,  RE,  2d  ed.,  1877 ;  S.  Sharpe. 
Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  252.  note,  London,  1863;  Geiger, 
Abraxae  und  Elxai,  in  ZDMQ,  xviii.  (1864)  824-825; 
G.  Barsilai,  Oli  Abraxae,  etudio  areheologieo,  Triest.  1873; 
idemJiAppendiceaUadieeertanoneeuoli Abraxae, ih.  1874;  E. 
Renan,  Hietoire  dee  origineedu  Chrietianieme,  vi.  160,  Paris, 
1870;  C.  W.  King,  The  Onoetice  and  their  Remaine,  Lon- 
don, 1887;  Hamack,  GeMAieAl«,i.  161.  The  older  material  is 
listed  by  Matter, ut  sup.,  and  Wessely,  i^pAema  grammata, 
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vol.  u^.Vieniu,  ISSO^  Worth  ooosultiD^ ore  B.  de  MoafatieozL. 
L'Antiquiti  e^iquM,  U.  356,  Ft^m  171^24^  Ea£.  trmiul.. 
IQ  rollB.r  LondoDp  1721-2fi;  R.  £.  Rftape.  Dencriptivv' cata- 
logue o/  .  .  .  ^nffT&ved  Qtma  ^  ,  «  &itt  ,  ,  ^  i>if  J.  Tattie 
...  2  VQ^fl.,  Lctadon,  17Q1:  J.  M.  A.  Chmbouillet*  Cata- 
lofftiM  ff^nirat  ft  roiMonni  deM  cttmeet  H  pierrtM  gratia 
d€  ta  Bihtiothiriiut  ImpMaU^  ParU.  tB5S;  DACL*  i. 
127-165.  Flfttei  of  the  BonaUed  Abraxi^a-gemfl  »?«  to  be 
found  in  tKp  worku  of  Count  de  Cay!iu,  M&tter,  KioK» 
snd  in  Ibe  DjICL. 

ABRAVAIVEL.    See  Abrabanel, 

ABSALOM.    See  David. 

ABSALOPT  (AXEL) :     Arehbiahop  of  Lund  (1178- 

1201),  one  of  the  prmcripal  figures  in  BcandinaviaD 
medieval  history;  b.  on  the  island  of  Zealand , 
then  under  his  father's  government,  probably  in 
OcL,  112S;  d.  in  the  abbey  of  Sor5  (on  the  isl&nd 
of  Zeal&nd,  44  m.  w^.w,  of  Ck>penhagen)  Mar,  21, 
1201.  He  was  brought  up  with  the  future  king 
Waldemar,  amid  surroundingis  which  be^tted  his 
birth.  When  he  waa  eighteen  or  nineteen,  his 
father  retired  from  the  world  to  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  3of5,  whieh  he  had  built^  and  the  lad 
went  U>  Paris  to  itudy  theology  and  canon  law. 
He  came  back  to  Denmark  to  find  civil  war  raging 
among  the  partisanH  of  three  princes.  As  he  was 
already  a  priest,  he  probably  took  bo  part  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Gradehede  near  Viborg  (1157) 
which  finally  decided  the  strife  in  favor  of  hia  old 
playmate  Waldemar;  but  in  the  following  «ipring 
he  and  his  retainera  tepelled  an  attack  of  Wendii^h 
pirates  who  were  ravaging  Zealand.  When  Bishop 
Asser  of  Roskilde  died  (on  Good  Friday ^  1158)^ 
the  chapter  and  the  citixena  quarreled  over  the 
choice  of  a  successor;  and  the  armed  intervention 
of  Waldemar  became  necessary.  At  an  election 
held  in  his  presence^  Absalon  was  unanimously 
chosen f  and  soon  showed  that  he  considered  the 
defense  of  hia  country  not  the  least  among  his 
episcopal  duties.  The  Danes  now  assumed  the 
offensive  against  the  pagan  Wends,  and  two  cam^ 
paigns  were  made  against  them  in  lliiB.  The  next 
year  Waldemar  joined  forces  with  Henry  the  Lion, 
with  the  result  that  Mecklenburg  waa  added  to  the 
German  territory,  and  the  island  of  Ell  gen  to  the 
Danish, 

All  this  time  Absalon  was  busy  building  fort- 
resaes  and  provi<hng  guards  for  the  coafltSt  some- 
times undertaking  perilous  winter  voyagea  to  inspect 
the  defenses,  with  the  aspect  of  a  viking  but  the 
spirit  of  a  crusader.  At  the  same  time  be  was 
laboring  for  internal  peace  by  endeavoring  to  attach 
the  partisans  of  the  defeated  factions  to  the  king, 
and  busily  providing  for  monastic  reform  and  ex~ 
tenidon.  He  brought  to  Denmark  bia  old  fellow 
student  William,  canon  of  St,  Genevieve  at  Paris, 
and  placed  him  over  the  canons  of  Eskils^  near 
Roskilde,  whose  house  he  later  removed  to  Ebel* 
holt  near  ArresO,  helping  them  to  build  their  new 
church  and  richly  endowing  it.  After  his  father's 
death  (c.  1157)  disciplme  had  decayed  among  the 
Benedictines  of  Sorf>t  OJfid  Absalon  brought  Cistei^ 
cian  monks  from  Esrom  to  restore  it,  making  it  one 
of  the  richeai  of  Cistercian  abbeys.  He  and  his 
kinsfolk  were  buried  in  the  great  church  there 
which  he  began  to  build  after  1174.  In  1162  he 
accompanied  Waldemar  to  St.  Jean  de  Laune  on 


the  Sadne,  where  Frederick  Barbarossa  solemnly 
recognised  Victor  IV.  as  the  legitimate  pope  and 
banned  Alexander  IIL  and  his  adherenta,  Absa- 
lon was  much  dissatisfied  with  this  result;  he 
desired  Waldemar  to  refuse  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor,  and  induced  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  sitting  in  which  Alexander  was  denounced. 
He  also  protested  later  when  Victor  IV.  undertook 
to  consecrate  a  bishop  for  Odense,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  his  attitude  by  the  bishops  of  Viborg  and 
BBrglum  and  by  most  of  the  monastic  communities, 
while  Archbishop  Eakil  of  Lund  took  the  same 
position  so  strongly  tliat  he  had  to  spend  seven 
years  in  exile  at  Clairvaux,  The  bishops  of  Slea- 
wick,  Ribe,  Aarhus,  and  Odense  were  on  the  aide 
of  the  imperial  pope. 

In  the  fresh  campaigns  against  the  Wends, 
between  1164  and  11S5,  Absalon  took  an  active 
part,  mnning  from  his  contemporaries  the  name  of 
pai^  pairim.  In  1 167  the  king  gave  him  the  town 
of  Havn  {Ck>penhagen),  and  he  erected  a  strong 
fortress,  which  was  of  gte^t  imp»ortance  for  the 
development  of  commerce.  He  was  active  in  es- 
tabhshing  a  system  of  tithes,  which  aroused  much 
opposition.  The  disturbances  in  Eskil's  juris- 
diction (he  had  now  become  reconciled  with  the 
Jdng)  induced  him  to  resign  his  archbishopric, 
naming  Absalon  as  his  succ^sor.  The  latter 
accepted  his  promotion  unwiliingty,  and  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  see  of  Roskilde  for  thirteen  years 
after  his  assumption  of  the  higher  oOice  in  1178. 
As  archbishop  he  withdrew  more  and  more  from 
political  activity  to  devote  himself  to  the. interests 
of  the  Church.  The  part  taken  by  the  Danes  in 
the  third  crusade  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  influence. 
He  was  a  strong  upholder  of  clerical  celibacy,  and 
the  purity  of  hia  own  life  was  universally  admired. 
He  is  also  credited  with  having  done  much  for 
liturgical  uniformity;  and  it  was  at  his  wish  that 
Saxo,  one  of  his  clergy^  undertook  to  write  his 
Hisioria  Danioif  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
for  Danish  history.  (F,  Nielsen.) 

fii9L(ooaAPHT:  J.  Langebek  [continued  by  P.  F.  Buhm  And 
ot  herald  Scriptamt  riorum  Danicamm  medii  trvi,  0  voLs.i 
Copenhagen,  t774-S7;  H.  J,  F.  E«tnip.  LiU  (in  Danish), 
Bori5ti,  1S2S,  GeraXi  tmnil.,  Iveipitic,  1832;  ^xo  Ornmm&- 
tiouflt  Hittoria  Danicai  part  i.«  ed.  P.  E.  MQUer,  psrt  ii„ 

ABSOLUnOlf.    See  Confeb^ion  or  Sins. 
ABSXIHEirCK    See     Fasting  j   Total     AbstI" 

NENCi:. 

ABULFARAJ  (Abu  al-Faraj  ibn  Hanin,  com- 
monly called  Bar  Hebrmis ;  his  real  name  was 
Gregory):  Syriac  writer  and  bishop;  b.  in  the 
Cappadocian  town  of  Melitene  (200  m.  n.e.  of  Anti- 
och)  1236;  d.  at  Maragha  (60  m.  a,  of  Tabriz), 
Azerbaijan,  Persia,  July  30,  1286.  He  belonged 
to  a  Jewish  family  which  had  gone  over  to  Jacobite 
Christianity,  but  whether  his  father  or  a  more 
remote  ancestor  made  the  change  is  uncertain. 
He  finished  his  studies  at  Antioch  and  lived  for  a 
time  there  as  a  monk  in  a  cave;  he  went  to  Tripoli, 
Syria^  to  perfect  himself  in  medicine  (his  father's 
profession)  and  rhetoric;  became  bishop  of  Gubos, 
near  Melitene  (1246),  of  Lakabhin  (1247),  of  Aleppo 
(1253);  maphrian    (primate)   of  the   Jacobites  in 
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Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  and  Afisyria,  with  his  seat 
at  Takrit  on  the  Tigris  (1264).  It  was  the  time  of 
the  Mongol  inroads  imder  Hulaku,  and  the  coimtry 
was  sorely  devastated;  but  by  his  discretion  and 
the  high  repute  in  which  he  was  held  at  the  Tatar 
court,  AbuLfaraj  was  able  to  do  much  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  Christians.  As  a  writer 
his  importance  is  due  to  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  time;  his  works  are  exceedingly 
numerous  upon  the  most  diverse  subjects.  A  few 
of  them  are  in  Arabic,  but  the  greater  number  in 
Syriac. 

BiBuooaAnnr:  E.  Nestle,  Suritehe  Orammatikt  *'  LiUra- 
tura,"  pi».  46-60,  Berlin,  1888  (givee  published  works  of 
Abulfanj);  life  by  T.  Ndldeke,  in  OrientalUehe  Skitun, 
pp.  250  sqq.,  Berlin,  1802.  Eng.  transl..  London.  1802; 
W.  Wright.  Short  Hittory  of  Syriae  LUeraiure,  pp.  266- 
281,  London,  1894  (reprinted,  with  additions,  from  Encyc. 
BriLt  TTJi.;  gives  complete  list  of  works  of  Abulfaraj); 
Hanek-Hersog,  RE,  i.  123-124,  ii.  780;  E.  A.  W.  Budge. 
Th4  LauohahU  StartM  eolUcUd  by  Mar  Or^gcry  John  Bar 
Htbrtnta,  Syriae  7*cx<  .  .  .  and  Eng.  tranal.,  London, 
1807. 

ABXJNA.    See  Abtssinia  and  the  Abtssinian 
Church,  {{  2, 5. 
ABTSSmiA  AND  THE  ABYSSINIAN  CHURCH. 


Worthlessnev  of  Trmditional  History  (S  1.) 

Introduction  of  Christianity  (S  2). 

Cloee  Connection  with  Egypt  in  Doctrine  (|  3). 

The  Canon  and  Creed  (i  4). 

Organisation  of  the  Church  (|  5). 

Beliefs  and  Practises  (|  6). 

The  Falashas  (|  7). 

Christian  Missions  (|  8). 

The  modem  Abyssinia  is  a  coimtry  of  East  Africa, 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Blue  Nile,  to  the 
southeast  of  Nubia.  Its  boundaries  are  not  defi- 
nite, and  its  area  is  variously  given  from  150,000 
to  240,000  square  miles.  Estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation vary  from  3,500,000  to  8,500,000.  In  an- 
tiquity the  term  "  Ethiopia "  was  used  rather 
vaguely  to  signify  Abyssinia  (with  somewhat 
wider  extent  than  at  present),  Nubia,  and  Sennar. 
These  were  the  lands  of  the  Ethiopian  Church,  of 
which  the  Abyssinian  Church  is  the  modem  rep- 
resentative. Christianity  is  now  confined  to  the 
plateau  and  mountain  regions  of  Abyssinia. 

Native  tradition  ascribes  the  name  of  the  coimtry 

and  the  foundation  of  the  state  to  Ethiops,  the  son 

of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.    The  queen 

I.  Worth-  of    Sheba    who    visited    Solomon    is 

lettness  of  identified  with  an  Abyssinian  queen. 

Traditional  Makeda;  and  her  visit  is  said  to  have 

History,  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  people 
to  Judaism.  The  tradition  continues 
that  she  bore  to  Solomon  a  son,  Menelik,  who  was 
educated  in  Jerusalem  by  his  father.  He  then 
returned  to  the  old  capital,  Axum,  and  brought 
with  him  both  Jewish  priests  and  the  ark,  which 
was  carried  away  from  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
and  deposited  in  the  Ethiopian  ci^tal;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  Abyssinia  is  said  to  have 
been  ruled  by  a  Solomonic  dynasty,  the  succession 
having  been  broken  only  now  and  then  by  usurpers 
and  conquerors.  Of  course,  all  this  has  no  historic 
value.  That  Judaism  preceded  Christianity  in  the 
land  is  not  proved  by  the  observance  of  certain 
Jewish  customs  (such  as  circumcision,  the  Mosaic 
laws  about  foods,  the  SiU)bath,  etc.) ;  these  may 


have  been  introduced  from  ancient  Egypt  or  the 
Coptic  Church.  A  Jewish  immigration,  however, 
must  have  taken  place,  as  it  is  proved  by  the 
presence  in  the  land  of  numerous  Jews,  the  so- 
called  Falashas  (see  below,  §7);  but  the  time, 
manner,  and  magnitude  of  this  immigration  can 
not  be  ascertained. 

There  is  no  independent  native  tradition  of  the 

conversion   of    the    Abyssinians   to    Christianity. 

According  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 

2.  Intro-    Church    historians     (Rufinus,    i.    9; 
ductionof  Theodoret,    i.    22;  Socrates,    i.    19; 

Christi-  Sozomen,  ii.  24),  in  the  time  of  Con- 
anity.  stantine  the  Great  (about  330),  Fm- 
mentius  and  Edesius  accompanied 
the  imcle  of  the  former  from  Tyre  on  a  voyage  in 
the  Red  Sea.  They  were  shipwrecked  on  the 
Ethiopian  coast  and  carried  by  the  natives  to  the 
court  at  Axum.  There  they  won  confidence  and 
honor,  and  wei^  allowed  to  preach  Christianity. 
Edesius  afterward  returned  to  Tyre;  but  Frumen- 
tius  continued  the  work,  went  to  Alexandria,  where 
Athanasius  occupied  the  patriarchal  see,  obtained 
missionary  coworkers  from  him,  and  was  himself 
consecrated  bishop  and  head  of  the  Ethiopian 
Church,  with  the  title  Abba  Salama,  "  Father  of 
Peace,"  which  is  still  in  use  along  with  the  later 
Abuna,  "  Our  Father."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Christianity  was  known  to  the  Abyssinians  before 
the  time  of  Frumentius  (whose  date  has  been 
fixed  by  Dillmann  at  341);  but  he  is  properiy  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  Ethiopian  Church. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  mission  received 
a  new  impulse  by  the  immigration  of  a  number  of 
monks  (Monophysites)  from  upper  Egypt. 

The  close  connection  between  the  Abyssinian 

Church  and  Egypt  is  very  apparent  in  the  sphere 

of  doctrine.     like  the  Coptic  Church, 

3.  Close    the  Abyssinian  holds  a  monophysitic 
Connection  view  of  the  person  of    Christ.    This 

with  question  has  long  been  settled;  but 
Egypt  in  it  is  still  debated  whether  Christ  had 
Doctrine,  a  double  or  threefold  birth.  The 
Abuna  and  the  majority  of  the  priests 
hold  to  the  twofold  view,  which  is  the  more  purely 
monophysitic.  The  threefold  view  was  introduced 
by  a  monk  about  100  years  ago,  and  is  prevalent 
in  Shoa  (the  southern  and  southeastern  district). 
Also  the  questions  of  the  person  and  dignity  of 
Mary, — whether  she  really  bore  God,  or  was  only 
the  mother  of  Jesus;  whether  she  is  entitled  to 
the  same  worship  as  Christ,  etc., — are  eagerly 
debated  though  it  seems  to  be  the  general  view- 
that  an  almost  divine  worship  is  due  to  the  Virgin, 
and  that  she  and  the  saints  are  indispensable 
mediators  between  Christ  and  man.  Some  even 
assert  that  the  saints,  who  died  not  for  their  own 
sins,  died  like  Christ  for  the  sins  of  others. 

The  church  books  are  all  in  the  Ethiopic  language, 
which  is  a  dead  tongue,  studied  only  by  the  priests, 
and  not  understood  by  them.  For  the  Ethiopic 
Bible  translation  see  Bible  Versions,  A,  VIIL 
The  Abyssinian  canon,  called  Semanya  Ahadu, 
"  Eighty-one,"  because  it  consists  of  eighty-one 
sacred  books,  comprises,  besides  the  sixty- five 
books  of  the  usual   canon,    the   Apocrypha,    the 
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Epistles  of  Clement,  and  the  Synodus  (that  is,  the 
decrees  of  the    Apostolic    Council  of  Jerusalem; 
cf.    W.    Fell,     Canonea     apostolorum 
4.  The      ^thiopice,    Leipsic,    1871).      Only    a 
Canon  and  very   slight    difference,    however,    is 
Creed,      made  between   this  canon  and  some 
other  works  of  ecclesiastical  literature, 
— the  Didaacalia  or  Apostolic  Constitutions  (text 
and  transl.  by  T.  P.  Piatt,  published  by  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  London,  1834);  the  Haimanot- 
Abo,  giving  quotations  from  the  councils  and  the 
Fathers;  the    writings    of    the    Eastern    Fathers, 
Athanasius,  CJyril,  and  Chrysostom;  and  the  Fetha- 
Nagast,  the  royal  law-book.    On  the  whole,  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  has  the  same  authority 
as  the  Scriptures.    Of   the   councils,   only  those 
before  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  are  recog- 
nized,   because    at    Chalcedon    the    monophysite 
heresy  was  condemned.    The  Apostles'  Creed  is 
unknown;  the  Nicene  is  used. 

At  the  head  of  the  Church  stands  the  Abuna, 
who  resides  in  Gondar.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
Coptic  patriarch  of  Cairo;  and,  ac- 
5.  Organ!-  cording  to  a  law,  dating  from  the 
zation  of  thirteenth  century,  no  Abyssinian, 
the  Church,  but  only  a  Copt,  can  be  Abuna.  He 
alone  has  the  right  to  anoint  the  king 
and  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons.  Both  in  secular 
and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  he  has  great  power. 
The  duties  of  the  priests  are  to  conduct  divine 
service  three  or  four  times  daily  and  for  three  or 
four  hours  on  Sunday,  to  attend  to  the  church 
business,  and  to  purify  houses  and  utensils.  Priests, 
monks,  and  scholars  celebrate  the  Holy  Com- 
munion every  morning.  The  deacons  bake  the 
bread  for  the  Lord's  Supper  and  perform  menial 
duties.  Any  one  who  can  read  may  be  ordained 
deacon,  and  a  priest  is  merely  required  to  recite 
the  Nicene  Creed.  To  learn  the  long  liturgies, 
however,  is  often  a  matter  of  years.  It  is  usual  to 
marry  before  ordination,  as  marriage  is  not  allowed 
afterward.  Besides  priests  and  deacons  each 
church  has  its  alaka^  who  looks  after  church  prop- 
erty and  attends  to  secular  business.  The  debturas 
sing  at  divine  service;  and  the  larger  churches  have 
a  komofat  who  settles  disputes  among  the  clergy. 
Beside  the  secular  clergy  stand  the  monastic  under 
the  head  of  the  Etsh'ege,  who  ranks  next  to  the 
Abuna  and  decides  many  ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical questions  in  common  with  him.  The  num- 
ber of  monks  and  nuns  (living  after  the  rule  of 
Pachomius)  is  very  great.  At  Debra  Damo,  one 
of  the  chief  monasteries,  about  300  monks  live 
together  in  small  huts.  A  part  of  their  duties 
is  the  education  of  the  young.  The  church  build- 
ings are  exceedingly  numerous,  generally  small, 
low,  circular  structures,  with  a  conical  roof  of  thatch 
and  four  doors,  one  toward  each  of  the  cardinal 
points.  Surrounding  the  building  is  a  court, 
occupied  diuring  service  by  the  laymen,  and  often 
serving  at  night  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  travelers. 
The  interior,  dirty  and  neglected,  is  divided  into 
two  apartments, — the  holy  for  the  priests  and 
deacons,  and  the  holy  of  holies,  where  stands  the 
ark.  This  ark  is  the  principal  object  in  the  whole 
church.    Neither  the  deacons,  laymen,  nor  non- 


Christians  dare  touch  it;  if  they  do,  the  church 
and  the  adjacent  cemetery  become  unclean,  and 
must  be  piuified.  Indifferent  pictures  of  the 
numerous  saints,  the  Virgin,  the  angels,  and  the 
devil  adorn  the  interior;  but  statues  are  forbidden. 
Crosses  are  found,  but  no  crucifixes. 

Service  consists  of  singing  of  psalms,  recitals 
of  parts  of  the  Bible  and  liturgy,  and  prayers, 
especially  to  the  Virgin  and  the  wonder-working 
saints;  it  is  undignified  and  unedifying.  They 
believe  that  every  one  has  a  guardian  spirit  and 
therefore  venerate   the   angels.     The 

6.  Beliefs   archangel   Michael    is   consdered   es- 
and         pecially  holy.      They  divide  the  good 

Practises,  angels  into  nine  classes,  of  which  there 
were  originally  ten,  but  one  fell  away 
under  Satanael.  Relics  are  preserved  and  ven- 
erated as  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Of 
sacraments,  the  Church  numbers  two,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Both  adults  and  children  are 
baptized,  the  former  by  immersion,  the  latter  by 
sprinkling.  For  boys  the  rite  is  performed  forty 
days  after  birth;  for  girls,  eighty  days.  The 
purpose  of  baptism  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  preceded  by  a  severe  fast;  and 
offerings  of  incense,  oil,  bread,  and  wine  are  usually 
brought.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  is  kept  as  well  as 
the  Christian  Sunday;  and  altogether  there  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty  holidays  in  the  year.  Fasting, 
observed  with  great  strictness,  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  discipline,  and  about  half  the  days  of 
the  year  are  nominally  fast-days. 

Not  all  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  are  Chris- 
tians; and  not  all  Christians  belong  to  the  State 
Church.    The  Zalanes,  a  nomadic  tribe,  consider 
themselves  to  be  Jews,  and  keep  aloof  from  the 
Christians,  though  they  are  described 
7.   The     as  being  really  Christians.    The  Cha- 

Falashas.  mantes  are  baptized,  and  have  Chris- 
tian priests;  but  in  reality  they  are 
nearly  pagans,  and  celebrate  many  thoroughly 
pagan  rites.  The  real  Jews,  the  Falashas,  live 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Tsana,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gondar  and  Shelga,  where  they 
pursue  agriculture  and  trade.  They  are  more 
industrious  than  the  Christians,  but  also  more 
ignorant  and  spiritually  more  forlorn.  Moham- 
medanism is  steadily  progressing.  In  order  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  all  non-Christians, 
the  Christians  receive  at  baptism  a  cord  of  blue 
silk  or  cotton,  called  maiebf  which  they  always 
wear  around  the  neck. 

The  first  missionary  work  which  the  Western 
Church  undertook  in  Abyssinia  was  the  Jesuit 
mission  of  1555,  which  labored  there  for  nearly 
a  century;  but  the  missionary  activity  of  the 
Jesuits  was  deeply  mixed  with  the  politics  of  the 
country;  and  their  main  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  to  establish  there  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  At  last  they  reached  the  goal. 
After  a  frightful  massacre  of  the  opposite  party, 
King  Sasneos  declared  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  Church  of  the  State.  In  1640,  however,  the 
Jesuits,  with  their  Roman  archbishop,  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country,  and  the  old  religion 
with  its  old  Church  was  reestablished.    With  the 
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Dew  Abuna  who  followed  after  this  Roman  Catholic 
inteiregnum,  Peter  Heyling,  from  Lilbeck,  a  Protes- 
tant missionary,  came  into  the  country,  but  his 
great  zeal  led  only  to  small  results.  The  Church 
Missionaiy  Society  had  more  success  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  circiunstance 
that  a  pious  Abyssinian  monk,  Abi-Ruch  or  Abre- 
ka,  who  had  been  guide  to  the  traveler  Bnice, 
translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Amharic  lan- 
guage (1808-18),  gave  the  first  occasion  to  this 
attempt.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
bought  and  printed  the  translation,  and  in  1830 
the  missionaries  Gobat  and  Kugler 
8.  Chris-  were  sent  to  Abyssinia.  The  latter 
tian  Mis-  was  succeeded  by  Isenberg,  and  Gobat 
sions.  by  Blumhardt  in  1837.  Later  came 
Krapf.  The  work  was  partly  spoiled 
by  the  opposition  of  the  native  priests  and  the 
intrigues  of  newly  arrived  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  missionaries  were  expelled  in  1838.  Krapf 
then  spent  three  years  in  Shoa,  but  was  driven 
thence  in  1842.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  ex- 
pelled in  1854.  In  1858  a  Coptic  priest  who  had 
frequented  the  school  of  a  Protestant  missionary 
in  Alexandria,  and  favored  the  Protestant  mission, 
became  Abima,  and  the  St.  Chrischona  Society  of 
Basel  now  sent  a  number  of  Protestant  missionaries 
into  the  coimtry.  They  labored  with  considerable 
success;  but  the  disturbances  of  the  reign  of  King 
Theodore  overtook  them,  and  almost  destroyed 
their  work.  They  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
were  only  released  after  the  victory  of  the  British. 
Since  that  time,  few  missionary  attempts  have 
been  made  in  Abyssinia.  The  Swedes  have  one 
or  two  stations  in  the  country;  and  during  the 
past  ten  years  there  has  been  some  effort  to  resume 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (mainly 
French).  There  is  a  vicar  apostolic  for  Abyssinia 
with  residence  in  Alitiena,  Tigre;  and  a  Uniat 
"  Geez  Chureh  "  is  said  to  number  10,000  members. 
See  Africa,  II.,  Abyssinia. 

Bducmrapbt:  Makriai  (d.  1441),  Hi»toria  Coptorum  Ckrit- 
tiancrum^  ecL  T.  WOstenfeld.  Gdttingen,  1845;  H.  Ludolf. 
Hialaria  athiopica  and  CommeniariuSf  Frazikfort,  1681, 
1093;  J.  Lobo.  Voyage  d'AbtfnnU  (Eng.  tnmsl.,  vHih  con- 
hnuaiion  of  Ihe  hiatory  of  Ahytinia  .  .  .  by  M.  Le  Grand, 
.  .  .  London,  1735;  J.  Stoecklein,  AUerhand  to  Lehr-  alt 
O^iairTeieheB  Briefs  nekriften  und  ReU-BeMchreibungen  .  .  . 
9on  denen  Mianonariia  der  OetdUchaft  Jeau,  I.  viii..  Augs- 
burg, 1728;  V.  de  la  Crose,  HiaUriredu  CkrUHanUme  d'EfM- 
ope,  .  .  .  The  Hagiie,  1739;  J.  Bruce,  Travels  to  Discover 
the  Sources  of  the  NiU,  1768-1775,  Edinburgh,  1790  (often 
reiMinted);  O.  A.  Hoskms,  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  London, 
1835;  C.  W.  Isenberg  and  J.  L.  Krapf,  Journals  de- 
knhmg  tiieir  Proceedings  in  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa,  London, 
1843;  C.  W.  Isenberg,  Abessinien  und  die  evangelische 
Mission,  Bonn.  1844;  J.  L.  Krapf,  Travels  in  East  Africa, 
London,  1860;  idem.  Travels  and  Missionary  Labours  in 
Africa  and  Abyssinia,  ib.  1867;  Lady  Blary  E.  Herbert, 
Abyssinia  and  ita  Apostle,  ib.  1868;  J.  M.  Flad.  The  Fal- 
ashas  of  Abyssinia,  ib.  1869;  idem.  Zw6lf  Jahre  in  Abes- 
sinien, 2  vols.,  Basel.  1869-87 ;  A.  Dillmann,  Die  Anfdnge 
des  axumiHsehen  Reiches,  Berlin,  1879;  A.  Raffray.  Les 
tgHsee  manoUOiee  de  la  viUe  de  LaltbUa,  Paris.  1882;  T- 
Waldmeier,  Autotiography,  London,  1890;  J.  T.  Bent, 
The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians,  ib.  1893;  A.  B.  Wylde. 
Modem  Abyseinia,  ib.  1901;  H.  Vivian,  Abyssinia,  ib. 
1901;  M.  Fowler,  Christian  Egypt,  oh.  vii.,  ib.  1901.  For 
the  Htmgy.  ete.:  J.  A.  Giles,  Codex  apocryphus  Novi  Tes- 
tatmnti,  ib.  1852;  E.  Trumpp,  Das  Taufbuch  der  athiopi- 
schen  Kirehe,  Monieh.  1878;  C.  A.  Swainson.  Greek  Litur- 
gies, Oambridge,  1884;  C.  von  Amhard,  Liturgie  sum 
Tmaf-Feet  der  mikiopisehen  Kirehe,  Munich,  1888. 


ACACIUS,  a-k6'shi-u8,  OF  BERCEA :  A  monk 
of  the  monastery  of  Gindanus  near  Antioch,  after- 
ward abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Beroea  (Aleppo), 
and  from  378  bishop  of  that  city;  d.  about  435. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies of  the  East,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
complainants  against  Chrysostom  at  the  synod 
held  in  403  in  a  suburb  of  Chalcedon  known  as 
Ad  Quercum.  For  this  reason  he  fell  out  with 
Rome,  but  was  acknowledged  again  by  Innocent  I. 
in  415.  In  the  Nestorian  controversy  he  occupied 
a  mediating  position.  The  Syrian  Balseus  wrote 
five  songs  in  his  praise.  His  extant  writings  are 
a  letter  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  two  to  Alexander 
of  Hierapolis,  as  well  as  a  confession  of  faith  (MPO, 
Ixxvii.  1445-48).  G.  KrOger. 

Biblioorapht:  M.  Le  Quien.  Oriens  Christianus,  ii.  782- 
783,  Paris,  1763;  G.  Bickell,  AusgewOhlte  Gedichte  der  sy- 
riachen  KirchenvfUer  CyrUlonas,  Baleeus,  ...  in  Bib- 
liothek  der  KirchenvfUer,  pp.  83-89,  Kempten.  1872-73; 
Hefele.  Conciliengeschichte,  ii.  passim;  DCB,  i.   12-14. 

ACACIUSOFCJESAREA:  One  of  the  most  influ- 
ential bishops  in  the  large  middle  party  which  opposed 
the  Nicene  Creed  during  the  Arian  controversy.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Eusebius,  and  his  successor  in 
the  bishopric  of  Csesarea.  He  took  part  in  the 
Eusebian  synod  at  Antioch  in  the  spring  of  341, 
and  in  another  at  Philippopolis  in  343.  By  the 
orthodox  council  of  Sardica  in  the  same  year  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  opposing  party, 
and  threatened  with  deposition.  Common  oppo- 
sition to  the  Nicene  doctrine  held  the  party 
together  until  about  356.  Thus,  on  the  death 
of  Maximus  of  Jerusalem  (350  or  351),  Acacius 
helped  to  get  the  vacant  see  for  Cyril,  who  belonged 
rather  to  the  opposite  wing  of  the  party,  the  later  Ho- 
moiousians  or  Semi-Arians.  That  he  fell  out  with 
Cyril  and  procured  his  deposition  (357  or  358)  was  due 
partly  to  jealousy  between  the  two  sees,  partly  to  the 
changed  attitude  of  parties  under  0)nstantius  (351- 
361).  The  two  wings  fell  apart,  and  Acacius  became 
the  leader  of  the  court  party,  the  later  Homoians, 
in  the  East.  In  355  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  few  Easterns  who  represented  the  emperor  at 
the  Council  of  Milan;  and,  according  to  Jerome, 
his  influence  with  Constantius  was  so  great  that  he 
had  much  to  do  with  setting  up  Felix  as  pope  in 
the  place  of  the  banished  Liberius.  After  the  so- 
called  Second  (IJouncil  of  Sirmium  (357)  had  avoided 
the  controverted  terms  altogether  and  said  nothing 
about  the  ouaia  ("  substance  ")» it  was  undoubtedly 
Acacius  who  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  (358)  influ- 
enced Eudoxius  to  accept  this  compromise  for  the 
East.  At  the  Synod  of  Seleucia  (359)  he  took  a 
prominent  part.  In  obvious  concert  with  the  im- 
perial delegates,  he  seemed  to  favor  what  Ursacius 
and  Valens  tried  to  carry  in  the  Synod  of  Ri- 
mini, the  acceptance  of  the  so-called  third  Sirmian 
formula  ("  similar  [homoioa]  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures .  .  .  similar  in  aU  things  ").  He  and  his 
party,  it  is  true,  expressly  condemned  the  anomoios 
C*  dissimilar  ")  theory,  but  they  omitted  the  "  in  all 
things,"  which  agreed  as  little  with  the  real  views 
of  Acacius  as  with  those  of  the  Western  Homoians. 
The  council  ended  in  a  schism;  the  Homoiousian 
majority,  in  a  separate  session,  deposed  Acacius 
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and  other  leading  Homoians.  But  he  was  in  touch 
with  the  court;  and  at  the  discuBsionB  in  Ck>n- 
stantinople  which  continued  those  of  Seleucia, 
the  imperial  wishes,  represented  by  Acacius, 
UrsaduSy  and  Valens,  prevailed.  He  was  able  to 
celebrate  his  victory  the  next  year  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  and  commanded  the  situation  in 
the  East.  With  the  death  of  Constantius  the  day 
of  this  imperial  orthodoxy  was  done;  and  under 
Jovian  (363-!^)  Acacius  succeeded  in  accepting 
the  Nicene  orthodoxy  which  was  now  that  of  the 
court.  His  name  appears  among  the  signatures 
of  those  who,  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch  presided  over 
by  Meletius  (363),  accepted  the  Nicene  formula 
in  the  sense  of  homoios  kal*  au8ian  ("  similar  as  to 
substance ").  With  the  accession  of  the  Arian 
Valens  (364),  the  situation  changed  once  more; 
and  apparently  Acacius  changed  with  it.  He  and 
his  adherents  were  deposed  by  the  Homoiousian 
Synod  of  Lampsacus  (365),  after  which  he  is  heard 
of  no  more;  probably  he  soon  died.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  but  nothing  remains  except 
the  formula  of  Seleucia,  a  fragment  in  Epiphanius 
(Adveraua  hoereses,  bcxii.  6-10;  MPOy  xlii.  589-596) 
of  his  polemic  against  Marcellus,  and  scattered 
quotations  in  some  of  the  Catens.      (F.  LooiB.) 

Along  with  Eunomius  and  Aetius,  Acacius  may 
be  said  to  have  given  dialectic  completeness  to 
Arianism.  In  their  polemics  against  the  Nicene 
Symbol  they  laid  chief  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
Father  was  "  unbcgotten,"  depending  for  his  being 
neither  upon  himself  nor  another,  which  could  not 
be  said  of  the  Son.  They  insisted  also  upon  the 
complete  comprehensibility  of  God.         A.  H.  N. 

Bibuoorapht:  Tillemont,  Mhnairett  vi.  1609;  M.  Le  Quien, 
Orient  ChriatianiUt  iii.  559,  Paris,  1740;  Fabricius-Har- 
Um,  viL  (1801)  336.  ix.  (1804)  254.  256;  James  Raine. 
Priory  of  Hexham,  vol.  i.,  Newcastle,  1864;  Hefele,  Con- 
caienoe9chichte,  i.  677,  712,  714  sqq.,  721  sqq.,  734-735; 
DCB,  i.  11-12. 

ACACIUS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.     See  Mono- 

PHTSITE8. 

ACACIUS  OF  MELITENE,  mel-i-ti'ne:  A  bitter 
opponent  of  Nestorius  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
in  431;  d.  after  437.  A  homily  delivered  by  him 
at  Ephesus  and  two  letters  to  Cyril  are  in  Af PG, 
Ixxvii.  1467-72.  Melit^ne  was  a  town  of  Armenia 
Secimda,  the  modem  Malatie.  G.  KrCoer. 

Bibuoorapht:  M.  Le  Quien.  Orient  ChriaHanuM,  i.  441, 
Paris,  1762;  Hefele.  ConeUienoeschichte,  ii.  271.  275.  314; 
DCB,  i.  14-15. 

ACCAf  akica:  Fifth  bishop  of  Hexham  (18  m. 
w.  of  Newcastle,  Northumberland);  d.  there  740. 
He  was  the  devoted  friend  of  Wilfrid  of  York  (q.v.), 
shared  his  missionary  labors  in  Friesland  and 
Sussex,  accompanied  him  to  Rome  in  704,  and 
succeeded  him  as  bishop  in  709.  He  was  also  the 
intimate  friend  of  Bede,  who  received  help  and 
encouragement  from  Acca  in  his  scholarly  labors, 
and  dedicated  to  him  his  Hexameron  and  several 
of  his  commentaries.  Acca  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  his  friends.  He  completed  and  adorned 
the  buildings  begun  at  Hexham  by  Wilfrid  and 
collected  there  a  large  and  excellent  library.  He 
r/as  a  good  musician,  and  induced  a  famous  singer, 
liaban  by  name,  to  come  to  Hexham  and  instruct 


the  rude  Northumbrians.    In  732  he  was  expelled 
from  his  bishopric  for  some  unknown  reason,  but 
returned  before  his  death. 
Bibuoorapht:   Bede,  Hiat  ecd.,  v.  19-20;  J.  Raine,  Priory 

of  HexHamA.  pp.  xzx-xxxv.,  31-36,  Newcastle,  1864;    W. 

Bright,  Early  Bngliak  Church  Hittory,  pp.  447-448,  Ox> 

ford,  1897. 

ACCAD  (AKKAD).     See  Babylonia,  IV.,  {  11. 

ACCEPTANTS:  The  name  of  that  party  which 
in  the  Jansenist  controversy  accepted  the  bull 
UnigenUus,    See  Janben,  Cornelius;  Jansenism. 

ACCOLTI,  ak-kertt :  The  name  of  two  cardinals 
who  have  sometimes  been  confused. 

1.  Pietro  Accolti:  "The  Cardinal  of  Anco- 
na  ";  b.  at  Florence  1455;  d.  at  Rome  Dec.  12, 
1532.  He  studied  law,  but  later  entered  the  Church, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Ancona  and  cardinal  by 
Julius  II.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  bull 
of  1520  against  Luther. 

2.  Benedetto  Accolti :  "  The  Cardinal  of  Ra- 
venna," nephew  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Flor- 
ence, Oct.  29,  1497;  d.  there  Sept.  21,  1549.  He 
belonged  to  the  college  of  abbreviators  under  Leo 
X.,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  VII.  in 
1527.  In  1535  Paul  III.  for  some  obscure  reason 
imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;  and 
he  obtained  his  release  after  some  months  only  by 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  left  some 
Latin  writings  including  a  few  poems  (pubUshed  in 
Quinque  iUustrium  poetarum  carmina,  Florence, 
1562). 

ACCOMMODATION. 
Greek  Philosophical  and  Theological  Uaaces  (|  1). 
Required  by  Ethics  (S  2). 
Negative  Accommodation  (t  3). 
Poeitive  Accommodation  (t  4). 
Modern  Theory  of  Accommodation  (i  5). 
Untenableness  of  the  Theory  (t  6). 
When  Accommodation  is  Admissible  (i  7). 
Accommodation  and  the  New  Testament  ((8). 
Controversy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (S  9). 

The  word   ''  Accommodation"  is  used  in  the- 
ology in    two  senses :     (1)    the  wider,    that   of 
a   general  ethical  conception;  and     (2)  the  nar- 
rower,   by    certain    writers   of    the   latter   half 
of    the    eighteenth    century,  in   reference    to    a 
particular  method  of  Biblical  exegesis. 
I.   Greek     The  ethical  reserve  denoted  by  this 
Philosoph-    term  was  known  to  the  Greek  philoso- 
icaland     phers  as  synkalabasis,  and  the  same 
Theological    word  is  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers 
Usages,      for  that  method  of  teaching  which  ' 
adapts  itself  to  the  needs  or  to  the 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  scholars;  the  expression 
kai*  oikonomian  didaskein  is  also  employed,  whence 
the  word  "  economy "  is  often  applied   to   this 
method  by  later  writers. 

Such  accommodation  or  economy  is  required 
by  ethics  in  two  cases*.    (1)  when,  in  a  spirit  of 
love,  it  spares  a  condition  of  ignorance 
2.  Re-     existing  in  another's  mind,  or  (2)  when, 
quired  by  in  the  same  spirit,  it  keeps  back  some 
Ethics,     truth   which  the  imperfect   state  of 
development  of  the  other  is  not  ready 
to  receive.     Love  bids  to  have  patience  with  erring 
or  weak  consciences,  so  long  as  they  are  uncon- 
scious of  their  error  or  weakness,  and  therefore 
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might  be  more  injured  than  helped  by  a  too  hasty 
attack  (I  Cor.  viii.  9-13).  The  aim  must  be  im- 
provement, not  punishment — that  one  may  "  by 
all  means  save  some."  This  consideration,  how- 
ever, is  not  due  to  conscious  and  obstinate  sin- 
ners, in  which  case  it  would  be  a  denial  of  duty 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  men.  But  this  duty  has 
it«  limits;  it  imports  and  enforces  certain  ethical 
requirements  and  certain  spiritual  truths;  and  in 
both  cases  its  action  must  be  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  receiver.  The  very  nature  of  the 
human  mind  prescribes  gradual  progress  in  knowl- 
edge; and  thus  Christian  teaching  often  requires 
reserve  and  silence,  where  strict  enforcement  of 
the  command  or  full  unfolding  of  the  truth  might 
give  offense.  Thus  Christ  kept  back  from  his 
disciples  certain  things  which  they  could  not  yet 
bear  (John  xvi.  12);  and  thus  Paid  does  not  exact 
the  same  requirements  from  all  members  of  the 
churehes  under  his  care  (I  Cor.  vii.  17,  26,  35  sqq.), 
feeding  the  "  babes  in  Christ "  with  "  milk,  and 
not  with  meat "  (I  Cor.  iii.  2).  The  Christian 
teacher  can  not,  indeed,  preach  a  different 
gospel  to  different  hearers;  but  the  manner  of 
the  preaching  and  the  selection  of  material  will 
vaiy  with  the  stages  in  spiritual  growth  attained 
by  the  hearers.  To  this  manner  belong  such  things 
as  the  popular  exposition  of  the  truth,  the  use  of 
comparisons  and  examples,  and  argumerUa  ad 
hominem.  This  kind  of  accommodation  is  not  only 
not  blameworthy,  but  is  prescribed  by  the  example 
of  Christ. 

The  iise  of  acconunodation  in  matter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  manner,  is  more  disputable.  It 
may  be  either  negative,  diasimulatio,  when  the 
teacher  passes  over  in  silence  the  existence  of 
erroneous  ideas  in  his  scliolars;  or  positive,  stmu- 
latio,  when  he  distinctly  approves  such  erroneous 
ideas  or  consciously  sets  them  forth  as  the  truth, 
with  the  purpose  in  both  cases  of  thus  leading  by 
an  indirect  road  to  the  truth.  Negative  accom- 
modation may  be  justified  pedagogically  by  the 
fact  that  no  teacher  is  in  a  position  to  remove  all 
obstacles  at  one  stroke,  the  gradual  process  being 
equivalent  to  a  toleration  of  a  certain  amount  of 
error  for  the  time.    Thus  no  reproach 

3.  Nega-  can  lie  against  Christ  because  in  some 
'tiTeAccom-  particulars  he  allowed  his  disciples 
moda-  to  remain  temporarily  under  the  in- 
tion.  fluence  of  false  impressions,  as  long 
as  he  did  this  not  by  declared  approval 
and  with  the  distinct  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Spirit  of  Truth  should  lead  them  into  all 
truth;  this  covers  the  Jewish  beliefs  and  prac- 
tises which  they  were  allowed  to  retain  in  his  very 
preeenoe.  The  apostles  also  tolerated  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  numerous  ancient  errors  in  their 
converts,  being  sure  that  these  would  fall  away 
with  thdr  gradual  growth  in  Christian  knowledge 
(I  Cor.  ix.  20  sqq.;  Rom.  xiv.  1  sqq.;  Heb.  v.  11 
■qq.). 

The  ease  is  quite  different,  however,  with  regard 
to  positive  accommodation  in  the  matter  of  the 
teaching.  Theits  is  no  purely  objective  system  of 
commandments,  the  same  for  all  alike.  Ethical 
law  is  subjective,  varying  with  the  individual  and 


his  cireumstances — position,  calling,  age,  sex,  and 
the  like.  One  is  not  to  be  a  slave  to  prevailing 
customs,  but  is  bound  to  take  them  into  account, 
so  as  not  to  offend  others.  The  same  thing  applies 
to    prevailing    beliefs    and    views;  a 

4.  Positive  man  has  to  consider  that  he  will  be 
Accommo-  judged  by  his  contemporaries  accord- 

dation.  ing  to  the  standards  of  the  time  and 
place;  nay,  that  if  he  is  to  be  imder- 
stood  by  them  at  all,  he  must  accommodate  himself 
to  their  standpoint,  and  speak  to  a  certain  extent 
as  they  speak.  This  leads  to  a  point  which  has 
been  in  the  past  vehemently  discussed  by  theo- 
logians. The  truth  just  stated  was  pressed  by  cer- 
tain writers  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more 
acceptable  their  doctrines  in  regard  to  revelation. 
It  is  their  attitude  which  gave  rise  to  the  narrower 
meaning  of  the  word  *'  accommodation." 

A  transition  to  the  theory  that  many  things  in 
the  Bible  are  to  be  taken  as  spoken  only  in  this 
accommodated  sense  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatise 
of  2iacharia,  Erkldrung  der  Herablasaung  GoUes  zu 
den  Menschen  (Schwerin,  1762):  it  asserted  that 
the  revelations  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
establishment  of  the  old  and  new  covenants,  the 
incarnation  of  Christ — in  other  words,  the  facts  of 
revelation  in  general — were  only  set  forth  as  an 
**  accommodation  "  of  God  to  men.  It  was  seen 
that  this  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  Christian 
faith;  and  the  question  was  hotly  discussed  how 
far  many  Biblical  expressions  were  mere  conces- 
sions to  the  ideas  prevalent  at  the 

5.  Modem  time.  The  controversy  lasted  imtil  the 
Theory  of  rise  of  the  modem  critical  school, 
Accommo-  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  af- 

dation.  forded  an  easier  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulties  which  these  theologians 
had  thus  sought  to  avoid.  With  the  help  of  their 
theory,  such  writers  as  Behn,  Senf,  Teller,  Van 
Hemert,  and  Vogel  sought  to  bring  about  a  harmony 
between  their  views  of  reason  and  the  Scriptural 
expressions.  Thus,  for  example,  they  got  rid  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  which,  they  said,  Jesus 
referred  to  himseU  merely  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  without  himself  believing 
that  they  were  written  of  the  Messiah;  the  doc- 
trine of  angels  and  devils  was  simply  a  use  of  the 
common  conceptions;  that  of  the  atonement  be- 
comes only  a  condescension  of  the  same  kind  to 
popular  ideas,  intended  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to 
the  loss  of  their  sacrifices. 

In  more  recent  times  this  theory  has  been  in- 
creasingly recognized  as  scientifically  and  theo- 
logically untenable.     It  is,  of  course, 

6.  tJnten-  obvious  that  many  expressions  of 
ableness      Christ  and  the  apostles  relate  to  merely 

of  the  local  and  temporal  cireumstances, 
Theory.  and  do  not  contain  permanent  rules 
of  conduct.  The  apparent  contra- 
dictions between  revelation  and  the  facts  of  physics 
and  chemistry  offer  no  more  difficulty;  Christ  did 
not  come  to  teach  natural  science;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  adapt  himself  to  current  forms  of  ex- 
pression in  order  to  be  imderstood,  just  as  one 
speaks  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  when 
he  knows  it  is  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  not  that 
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of  the  Bun  which  i9  referred  to.  But  there  is  no 
case  of  conceBsion  to  real  error^  still  lees  of  assertion 
of  errDr^  in  any  of  this  accommodation. 

As  to  the  general  ethical  use  of  accommodation , 

a    case  may    arise    in   which  one    10 

7.    When  bound  by  liie  law  of  love  not  to  moke 

Accommo-  uj^e  of  a  liberty  whicb  in  the  abstract 

dation  IB     he  possesses,  lest  the  weaicer  brethren 

AdmiBsible.  should    be    scandalised.     From    this 

point  of  view  Paul  lays  down  his  rule 
in  regard  to  the  eating  of  meats  offered  to  idols 
(I  Cor  viii.  13).  In  like  manner  one  may  be  bounds 
Uke  Paul  again f  by  the  love  of  hia  neighbor  to 
do  iora ©thing  he  would  not  othensiflc  do  (Acts 
xvi,  3^  Kxi.  17  sqq.),  Paul's  acceptance  of  Tim- 
othy's circumcision  was  no  concession  to  error; 
he  did  not  cease  to  teach  that  tlie  rite  was  unnec- 
trssary  for  Gentile  converts^  and  he  stoutly  resisted 
an  attempt  to  impose  it  on  Titus  (Gal.  ii.  S-5)- 
Limitationa  which  he  willingly  imposed  on  his  own 
personal  liberty  in  the  accommodation  of  pastoral 
wisdom  would  have  been  unworthy  weattiesa  if 
he  had  yielded  to  them  when  imposed  by  others 
when  the  circumstances  did  not  jm^tify  them. 
This  is  the  standpoint  of  the  Fonrnda  CtmcarditE 
(art.  X.)  in  reference  to  the  Adiaphora  (q*v.)»  ^^ 
such  matters,  what  in  itself  is  innocent  and  may 
be  used  with  Christian  freedom  becomes,  when  it 
is  sought  to  be  impo^d  as  an  obligation,  an  attack 
on  evan^lical  Uberty  which  must  be  resisted. 

(RunOLF  HOFMANN.) 

The  theory  of  theological  accommodation^  so 
far  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  grows 
out  of  a  particular  conception  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  the  scope  of  inspiration.  (1)  If  one 
holds  that  Chrifit  possessed  complete  knowledge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  natural 

8.  Accom-  world,  the  Old  T<^tanient,  the  events 
™™J^^°    of  his  own  lime,  and  the  futme  of  the 

Wbw  Tos^-  kingdom  of  God  od  earth,  he  may 
jn^„*  affirm  either  that  all  of  Chris t*s  teach- 
ing on  these  subjects  is  authoritative 
and  final ,  or  else  that  in  many  instances  he  fitted 
his  teaching  to  the  immediate  needs  of  his  hearers; 
in  the  latter  case,  one  could  not  be  sure  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  objective  fact,  (2)  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  alleged  that  Jesus's  intelligence  followed 
the  laws  of  hunum  growth,  that  he  shared  the 
common  aeientific,  historical,  and  critical  beliefs  of 
hia  day,  and  that  for  u»  his  knowledge  is  restricted 
to  the  spiritual  content  of  reveSstion,  then  his 
allusions  to  the  natural  worid.  to  persons,  eveats, 
books,  and  authors  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  demons, 
and  the  like  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
universal  laws  of  human  intelligence;  thus  the 
principle  of  accommodation  drops  away.  (3)  In 
like  maimer,  inspiration  may  be  conceived  of  either 
as  equipping  the  sacred  writers  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  all  things  to  which  they 
refer,  and  yet  leading  them  to  fit  their  communica- 
tions to  the  temporary  prejudice  or  ignorance  of 
their  readers,  or  as  quickening  their  eonscrousness 
concerning  spiritual  truths  while  they  were  left 
unillumined  about  matters  which  belong  to  literary, 
historical,  or  scientific  inquiry.  It  is  thus  exndent 
tk«t-  the  question  of  theological  accommodation  in  | 


the  New  T^tament  turns  in  part  on  a  aolution  of 
two  previous  questions — -the  content  of  our  Lord 'a 
knowledge f  and  the  scope  of  inspiration  in  the  au- 
thors of  the  various  books  (cf .  C,  J,  Ellicott,  ChristuM 
ComfTobaior^  London,  1892;  J.  Moorbouse,  The 
Teaching  of  ChrUt,  ib.  1892;  H.  C,  Powell,  The 
Principte  of  the  Incamalion,  ib.  1896;  G.  B.  Stev- 
ens, The.  Theology  of  the  New  Te&Uiment,  New  York, 
1899;  L.  A.  Muirheadi  The  Eachatology  of  Jesus, 
London,  1904),  C.  A.  B, 

Under  the  title  '^  Accommodation  Controversy  " 
is  also  frequently  understood  the  long  and 
bitter  dispute  between  the  JesuiM  and  the 
Dominicans  as  to  the  extent  of  lawful  con* 
cessions  to  the  prejudices  of  their 
9,  Contro-  pagan  hejirens  by  missionaries-  The 
versy  in  the  Jesuits  were  the  first  to  preach  Chris- 
Roman  tianity  in  China^Xa\ier  went  there 
Catholic  in  1552.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Church^  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  1  when, 
forty  years  lat-er,  these  orders  entered 
the  same  6eld,  on  the  charge  of  having  made  an 
improper  compromise  vnth  Chinese  beliefs,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  practise  of  ancestor  worship 
and  to  the  name  adopted  to  designate  the  Supreme 
Being  in  Chinese.  They  maintaine^l,  however,  that 
such  concessions  were  an  inevitable  condition  of 
the  toleration  of  Christian  missions  in  the  em- 
pire. Tlie  "  Chinese  rites "  were  provisionally 
forbidden  by  Innocent  X*  in  1645,  but  were  again 
tolerated  by  Alexander  VIL  in  1656,  on  the  ground 
that  they  might  be  regarded  as  purely  civil  cere* 
monies.  Clement  IX*  took  a  middle  course  in 
1669;  but  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  controversy 
broke  out  with  renewed  violence,  to  be  terminated 
only  by  a  bull  of  Clement  XL  in  1715,  absolutely 
prohibiting  the  "  Chinese  rites/'  The  legate 
Mezzabarba  attempted  to  mitigate  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  this  ruhng;  but  Benedict  XIV-  con- 
firmed it  in  1742,  with  the  result  of  provokirig  a 
severe  persecution  which  almost  exterminated 
Christianity  in  Cliina.  A  somewhat  similar  contro- 
versy raged  in  the  eighteenth  century  over  the 
BO^alled  Malabar  rites^  terminated  in  the  same 
sense  by  the  bvdl  Omnium  BotficUitdinum  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.  (1742),  the  pope  refusingt  even  at  the 
cost  of  imperihng  the  future  of  missions,  to  per- 
mit any  compromise  vnth  paganism,  A  heated  con- 
troversy on  the  general  subject  of  accommodation 
w*as  provoked  in  England  by  the  publication  of  No. 
80  in  the  Oxford  Tractji  for  the  Times,  On  Bej^erve 
in  Communk4Sling  Religioits  Knowledge,  ttTitten 
by  Isaac  Williams  {q.vO,  which  caused  the  author 
to  be  accused  of  Jesuitical  and  un-Englieh  insin- 
cerity, and  provoked  additional  antagonism  to 
the  Oxford  movement. 

Biblioqhapht:  On  the  eenenl  iubiectt  K,  F.  8enBft  Ver- 
wucK  fldrr  die  Herahhmna  Gott^  fu  d^n  Mmtchen,  Leip- 
sic.  17»2;  W,  A.  Teller,  IN*  Relioion  der  VfAUcammem, 
Eerlin,  1702;  P.  van  Hemert.  Attammodt^Umi  Dortoiund* 
IT97.  On  the  Acbommoflaiion  Cbfitrovemy:  G,  Dmiuei* 
HUtoirt  ^pologHujue  dr  la  rumfuite  det  J4mi.it€9  df  la  Chine, 
m  Retu^  det  div^a  aufratfa,  voL  iiL,3  void,,  Parii*,  1724; 
T,  M.  Mftmarhi.  Originum  et  ontiquitatum  chrixtianamm 
tibri  T3-*  ii.  373.  424,  425-A2^,  441-442;  6  vols..  Rome. 
1743-551  0>  Fni>\  Histana  t^ntrorertiitrum  de  riHtvt 
«HcuUi  Bud«p«al.  urn. 
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ACHELIS,  ERNST  CHRISTIAN:  Reformed 
Church  of  Germany;  b.  at  Bremen  Jan.  13,  1838. 
He  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg  and  Halle  from 
1857  to  1860,  and  was  pastor  successively  at  Arsten 
near  Bremen  (1860-62),  Hastedt,  a  suburb  of  Brem- 
en (1862-75),  and  Barmen-Unterbarmen  (1875- 
82).  Since  1882  he  has  been  professor  of  practical 
theology  in  the  University  of  Marbiirg.  He  is 
president  of  the  Marburg  branch  of  the  Evange- 
lischer  Bundf  a  member  of  the  Freie  deuische  evan- 
ffelische  KonferenZf  and  since  1888  has  been  the 
representative  of  the  University  of  Marburg  at  the 
Hessian  General  Synod  at  Cassel,  while  in  1897  he 
was  appointed  a  royal  Konsistorudrat.  He  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle, 
fourth  class,  in  1896  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Prus- 
sian Crown  in  1905.  His  theological  position  is 
that  of  "  the  ancient  faith,  but  modem  theology." 
His  ^Titings,  in  addition  to  numerous  articles  in 
the  Allgemeine  detUsche  Biographie  and  other  stand- 
ard works  of  reference,  as  well  as  monographs  in 
theological  magazines,  include:  Die  biblischen  Thal- 
Bochen  und  die  religiose  Bedeutung  ihrer  Geschicht- 
lichkeU  (Gotha,  1869);  Der  Krieg  im  LichU  der 
christlichen  Moral  (Bremen,  1871);  Die  Bergpredigt 
nach  Matthdiu  und  Lukas,  exegetisch  und  krUisch 
uniersuchi  (Bielefeld,  1875);  Parteiweaen  und  Evan- 
gelium  (Barmen,  1878);  Die  Entstehungszeit  van 
Luthere  geistlichen  Liedem  (Marburg,  1884);  Die 
evangeliache  Predigt  eine  Grosamacht  (1887);  A  us 
dem  akademischen  Gottesdienst  in  Marburg  (1888; 
a  collection  of  sermons  delivered  in  1886-88);  Die 
GestaUung  des  evangelischen  GoUesdienstes  (Herbom, 
1888);  Gottfried  Menkera  HomUien  in  Auswahl 
und  mii  Einleitung  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1888);  Chris- 
tusreden  (3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1890-97;  new  edition, 
in  1  vol.,  Leipsic,  1898;  collected  sermons);  Lehr- 
buck  der  praktischen  Theologie  (2  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1890-91;  revised  edition,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1898); 
Zur  SymMfrage  (Berlin,  1892);  Grundriss  der 
praktischen  Theologie  (Freiburg,  1893;  5th  ed., 
1903);  Achelis  und  Lachese  :  Die  Homiletik  und 
die  Katechetik  des  Andreas  Hyperius,  verdeutscht 
und  mil  Einleitungen  versehen  (Berlin,  1901); 
Bjomsons  Utber  unsere  Kraft  und  das  Wesen  des 
Christentums  (1902);  and  Der  Dekalog  als  kaU- 
chetisches  LehrstUck  (Giessen,  1905). 

ACHELIS,  HANS:  Reformed  Church  of  Ger- 
many; b.  at  Bremen  Mar.  16,  1865.  He  studied 
at  Erlangen,  Berlin,  and  Marburg  (Ph.D.,  Marburg, 
1887);  became  privat-docent  at  Gdttingen  in  1893; 
was  appointed  professor  there  in  1897;  went  to 
Kdnigsberg  in  1901,  and  to  Halle  in  1907.  His 
theological  position  is  that  of  a  ''  modem  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  faith."  He  has  published: 
Das  Symbol  des  Fisches  (Marburg,  1888);  Acta 
sanctorum  Nerei  et  AchiUei  (TU,  Leipsic,  1890); 
Die  dltesten  Queilen  des  orientalischen  Kirckm" 
rechts,  I.  Canones  Hippclyti  (1891),  II.  Die  syri- 
sehen  Didaskalia,  Obersetzt  und  erkldrt  (1903;  in  col- 
laboration with  J.  Flemming);  Hippdyt-studien 
(1897);  Die  Martyrologien,  ihre  Geschichte  und  ihr 
Wert  (Berlin,  1900);  Virgines  subintroducta,  Ein 
Beitrag  zu  I.  Kor,  vii  (Leipsic,  1902);  and  an 
edition  of  the  worics  of  Hippolytus,  in  collabora- 
tion with  G.  L.  Bonwetsch  (Leipsic,  1897). 


ACHERY,  a^shft^'ri',  JEAH  LUC  d'  (Dom  Luc 
d'Achery;  Lat.  Dacherius):  Benedictine;  b.  at 
St.  Quentin  (80  m.  n.e.  of  Paris),  Picardy,  1609; 
d.  in  Paris  Apr.  29,  1685.  He  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine order  while  still  very  young,  and  in  1632 
joined  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  at  Venddme. 
He  was  of  weak  constitution  and  suffered  much 
physically,  which  led  his  superiors  to  send  him 
to  Paris.  There  he  became  librarian  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pr6s,  and  for  forty- five  years  lived  solely 
for  his  books  and  scholarly  work.  He  took  es- 
pecial delight  in  searching  out  unknown  books 
and  bringing  unprinted  manuscripts  to  publication, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  help  others  from  his  vast 
store  of  learning.  His  chief  work  was  the  Spici- 
legium  veterum  aliquot  scriptorum  qui  in  GaUia 
bibliotheciSf  maxime  Benedictinorumf  latuerant  (13 
vols.,  Paris,  1655-77;  2d  ed.,  by  De  la  Barre,  with 
comparison  of  later-found  manuscripts  by  Baluze 
and  Martdne,  3  vols.,  1723,  better  arranged  but  less 
correct).  He  edited  the  fiirst  edition  of  the  EpisUe 
of  Barnabas  (1645),  the  life  and  works  of  Lanfranc 
(1648),  the  works  of  Guibert  of  Nogent  (1651), 
and  the  Regula  solitariorum  of  a  certain  priest 
Grimlaic  (1656);  he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  ascetic 
writings  (1648);  and  he  gathered  the  material  for 
the  Acta  sanctorum  ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  which  was 
published  by  his  scholar  and  assistant,  Mabillon 
(9  vols.,  1668-1701),  and  for  which  the  latter  has 
usually  received  the  credit.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Biblioorapht:  L.  E.  Dupin.  Btblioth^que  dea  autmir§  ecclS- 
aiaatiquet,  xviii.  1445,  Amsterdam  ed.;  Tassin,  HUUtim 
litUraire  ds  la  congriffation  d§  St.  Maur,  pp.  103  sqq..  Brua- 
sek,  1770. 

ACHTERFELDT  JOHANN  HEIlfRICH.  See 
Hermes,  Georo. 

ACCEMETI,  a-sem'e-toi  ora"cai-m6'ti,-t6  ("  Sleep- 
less"): An  order  of  monks  who  sang  the  divine 
praises  in  their  monasteries  night  and  day  without 
cessation,  dividing  themselves  into  three  choirs 
for  the  purpose  and  undertaking  the  service  in 
rotation.  A  certain  Alexander  (ASB,  Jan.,  i. 
1018-28)  founded  their  first  monastery  on  the 
Euphrates  about  the  year  4(X),  and  a  second  at 
Constantinople.  The  abbot  Marcellus  spread  the 
custom  in  the  East.  Monks  from  his  monastery 
were  transferred  in  459  by  the  consular  Studius 
to  the  monastery  newly  founded  by  him  in  Con- 
stantinople and  called,  after  his  name,  the  Studium, 
which  later  became  famous.  The  members  of  the 
order  are  sometimes  called  Studites.  In  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Theopaschites  (q.v.)  they  opposed 
the  views  of  the  papal  legate,  and  in  534  they  were 
disavowed  and  excommunicated  by  Pope  John  II. 

G.  KrCoer. 

ACOLYTE:  A  member  of  the  highest  of  the 
minor  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
order  was  established  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  decade 
of  the  third  century,  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
minor  orders,  probably  by  Pope  Fabian  (236-250), 
but  was  not  known  to  the  East.  The  name  (from 
the  Gk.  akolouthoSf  "  a  follower,  attendant ") 
indicates  that  the  acolyte  was  originally  the  per- 
sonal attendant  of  the  bishop  or  of  the  presbyters. 
In  this  capacity  he  appears  in  (Dyprian's  epistles, 
where  acolytes  carry  letters  and  fraternal  gifts  as 
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directed  by  tbeir  biabop;  and  the  same  thing  m 
seeo  ill  Augustine's  time.  This  close  connection 
with  the  higher  cler^  explains  the  posit ioa  of  ibe 
acolytes  at  the  head  of  the  minor  orders.  In  tbe 
year  25 1  tbe  local  Roman  Church  had  not  less  than 
forty-two  acolytes  (Eusebius,  Hist,  €e(^.,  VI,  xlili^ 
11).  When  the  canonical  age  for  the  different 
orders  was  fixed^  acolytes  were  required  to  be  under 
tbirty  (Sirieius,  Ad  Himenum,  xiii,;  385  a.i>0^  In 
tbe  Middle  Age-s  tbe  liturgical  functions  of  the 
acolyte  aj^umed  greater  prominence,  including  the 
charge  of  the  altar-lights  and  the  euchariatic  wine. 
In  Rome  the  acolytes  were  divided  by  special  align- 
ment among  tbe  various  churches  and  regiQne9  of 
tbe  city.  Since  tbe  clo^  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
order  has  bad  only  a  nominal  existence,  tbougb 
tbe  Council  of  Trent  (Session  xxiii.,  Be  reform. ^ 
xviiO  expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  restored  to 
its  former  practical  activity »  In  his  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  the  minor  orders,  Hamack  has 
given  Fabian  as  tbe  founder  of  that  of  the  acolytes; 
but  he  considers  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the 
pag^n  ritual  system ^  in  which  special  attendants 
(calatGres)  were  aaaigned  to  tbe  priests.  However » 
this  and  the  other  minor  orders  may  perfectly  well 
have  grown  out  of  tbe  needs  of  tbe  Church  without 
any  copying  of  the  pagan  system,     H.  Acbeub. 

Since  the  Middle  Ages  tbe  order  heus  been  under- 
stood as  conferring  the  right  to  act  as  official  assist- 
ant of  tbe  subdeaoon  in  a  solemn  mass.  No 
canonical  age  is  now  explicitly  prescribed,  but 
the  requirement  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin  excludes 
tbe  very  young,  J,  T.  C* 

Brst.tOdaArRT;  Bin^bMm,  Orioi7»e»,  book  i.;  J.  MBbillun. 
MuKum  lialwum^  ii.  S4,  Part^n  16£7-S&;  U  A.  Muraton, 
Liturffia  Romana  vriuM,  ii.  407,  Vf^nic^,  tT48;  A.  IlamAck:, 
IHb  Q-urlkndrt  iu^rnannien  ^potUtliitJitsn  Kirchenafdnung 
neb9t  einer  UnUrBuchung  Qber  dU  Vrrprunff  dej  LectpraU 
Mfid  d^  andtr^n  ntttferm  WtiJum,  TU^  ii.  5  (1SS6),  94  aqq^; 
H.  Bohm.  Kirdienrecht,  L  128^137«  Leipsic,  1S02. 

ACOSTA,  J0S£  DE:  Jesuits  b.  at  Medina  del 
Campo  ('J6  m.  s.s.w.  of  Valladoljd)^  Spain,  about 
1639;  d.  at  Salamanca  as  rector  of  the  univermty 
Feb,  11,  1600,  He  joined  the  Jesuits  as  early  as 
1553.  In  1571  he  went  to  the  West  Indies  and 
later  became  second  provincial  of  Peru,  He  wrote 
Confestionario  para  loa  curaa  de  Indios,  in  Kechua 
and  Aymara  (1583),  perhaps  tbe  6mt  book  printed 
at  limia;  a  catechism  in  Spanish  and  tbe  native 
tongues  (Lima,  1585);  Dc  naltira  n&vi  orhis  ei  de 
prtfrnulgatione  evangelii  apud  barbaros  (Salamanca, 
15S9),  which  he  afterward  translated  into  Spanifsh 
and  incorporated  in  tbe  Hisioria  nofuro/  y  nuiral 
de  h»  Indias  (Seville,  1590;  Eng.  transl,  The  Nat- 
ural and  Moral  History  of  tM  East  and  Weei  Indies, 
London,  16(M),  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  ihe 
early  works  on  America;  De  ChrUlo  revelalo  et  de 
iemporibitt  ruyviMtmie  (Rome,  1590);  Concilium 
pravindole  Ldmense  in  anno  MDLXXXllL  ( Ma- 
drid <  1590);  Condonum  tomi  Hi,  (Ssiamanca,  1596) 

ACOSTA,  tmiEL  (ariginally  Gabriel  da  Costa) - 
Jewish  rationalist;  b>  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  1594; 
d,  at  Amsterdam  1647.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
family  of  Jewish  origin  but  Christian  confession, 
and  was  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  In  early 
itiajihood  he  wished  to  return  to  tbe  faith  of  hw 


fathers;  aod^  as  an  open  change  from  Chriatiaiiity 
to  Judaism  was  not  allowed  in  Portugal,  tie  fled  to 
Amsterdam^  where  he  was  circumcised  and  admitted 
to  tbe  synagogue.  Disappointed  in  the  teaching 
and  practise  of  the  AmBt4?rdam  Jews,  he  critici*ed 
them  unsparingly;  in  particular  he  aroused  their 
resentment  by  declaring  that  the  Law  made  no 
mention  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  a  future 
life.  After  the  publication  of  bis  Ezajnitfi  dos 
tradi^oem  phariaeas  conferidas  con  a  ley  eserila 
(1624)  they  put  him  out  of  the  synagogue  and 
brought  him  to  trial  before  the  magistrates  on  a 
charge  of  atheism.  He  was  imprisoned,  fined,  and 
his  book  was  burned.  After  some  yean  be  made 
pubUe  recantation  of  bis  alleged  errors,  wai  scourged 
in  tbe  synagogue,  and  trampled  upon  at  the  door. 
According  to  rumor,  he  died  by  his  own  hand^ 
He  left  an  autobiography,  Exemplar  hnmante  vitiEt 
publiahed  by  Philip  Limborch  (Gouda,  1887;  repub- 
lished in  Latin  and  German,  with  introduction, 
Leipsic,  1847), 

BtsuoaftAPmr:  T.  Whiston,  Th*  RemarkabU  Life  of  Uriet 
Ac&tta,  a-n  Eminent  Frtt-Thinktr .  London,  1740;  H.  Jek 
Unek,  U.  AtatUi'§  L«dcn  itnd  /^r«.  ZerbAt,  1^7;  L  da 
CofftA^  l9r<Kl  m  da  iroike^  Haarlem,  1B4^.  Enj;.  trantL, 
London,  1S60;  H.  Gnusti.  GeKhickSt  d^r  Jud^n,  3d  ed.,  x, 
120-128,  3M-40L 

ACtA  MARTYllUM,  ACTA   SAHCTORtTM, 
ac'ta  mflr'tei^uin,  ac'ta  sano"t6'ruro, 

J,  Acta  of  Martyn. 

AvtH.  mATtynim  mncers  {f  1). 

Legv^iidary  Arts  (f  2). 

CaJondiin*  ttbd  G^ta  martynun  (f  3). 
IL  HbtqrieB  of  the  SainU. 

In  the  Churchiss  of  th»  Ea^t  (f  1). 

In  tbe  WoBtern  Church  ((2). 

en«jiflb  Uvea  of  Bninle  (|  3), 

By  Acta  Martyrum  and  4ctoSaw:^onim  are  meant 

collections  of  biographies  of  holy  persons,  especially 

of  the  older  Chvjrch,     The  former  title  refers  par* 

ticularly  to  those  wbo  have  suffered  death  for  the 

faith;    the  latter  is  more   general,   including  all 

"saints,"  i,e.,  Christians  canonic  by  tbe  Church 

on  account  of  their  eminently  pious  and  pure  lives. 

1*  Acts   of  Martyrs    (Acta   sim    paseiortes   mar- 

tyrum ;     Martyrohgia):     The      oldest      authentic 

sources  for  tbe  history  of  the  early  martym  are  the 

court  records  of  the  Roman  empire  {Acta  procon- 

aularia^  prt^eidi^ia).    They  are  not  preserved  in 

tbeir  original   form,  but    more   or  less  complete 

extracts  from  them  constitute  tbe  kernel  of  tbe 

passion    histories    recorded    by    Christian    hands; 

and  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  tbe  authentic 

bsses  of  these  histories  (cf,  the  works  of  Le  Blant 

and  Egli  cited  below),  which,  so  far  as  they  are 

baaed    upon    these    ofEcial    documents    and    thus 

demonstrate  that  they  belong  to  the 

I,   Acta     class   of   ada   martyrum   itincera,    are 

Marty  mm  either  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter 

Sincera*     or  are  devotional  narratives  without 

tbe    epistolary    character    {paeBione$t 

gtata  mattytum).    Tbe  former  clasa  includes  the 

oldest  of  these  histories;  the  cliief  examples  are: 

the  PoAsiiO  Polycarpi,  in  a  letter  of  the  congregation 

of  Smyrna^  of  which  extracts  are  given  by  Euse- 

bius  (Hiat.eed.jW,  xv\  while  the  complete  text  is 

handed  down  in  five  Greek  manuscripts;  tbe  letter 

of  tbe  churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne  to  the  Chiis^ 
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tians  of  Asia  and  Phiygia  concerning  their  sufferingB 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  in  177  (Eusebius,  Hist. 
eecl,,  V.  i.-iii.);  the  report  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop 
Dionysius  to  the  Antiochian  Fabianus  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians  of  his  church  during  the 
persecutions  under  Dedus  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd., 
VI.  xli.-xlii.);  and  certain  reports  concerning 
North- African  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  same 
time,  in  Cyprian's  collection  of  epistles  (xx.,  xxi., 
xxii.,  xxvii.,  xxxix.,  xl.,  etc.). 

Passions  in  narrative  form  are  more  numerous. 
Among  the  oldest  and  historically  most  important 
are:  From  the  second  century,  the  Acta  Justini 
philosopki  et  martyris  ;  the  Acta  Carpi,  Papyli, 
et  AgaihaniccB  (cf.  Eusebius,  IV.  xv.  48);  the 
Passio  sanctorum  Scilitanorum  of  the  year  180,  a 
report  of  the  martyrdom  at  Carthage  of  six  Numidian 
Christians  under  the  proconsul  Vigellius  Satumi- 
nus  July  17,  180,  distinguished  by  itB  strictly 
objective  form,  reproducing  the  official  proconsuhur 
acts  without  Christian  additions;  the  Acta  Apol- 
lonii,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Conunodus  (cf. 
Eusebius,  V.  xxi.).  To  the  third  century  be- 
long the  Passio  Perpetucs  et  Felicitatis,  covering 
the  martyrdom  of  certain  Carthaginian  Christians, 
belonging  probably  to  Tertullian's  congregation, 
Mar.  7,  203;  the  martyrdom  of  Pionius  (cf.  Euse- 
bius, IV.  XV.  47),  of  Achatius,  and  of  CJonon,  all 
three  belonging  to  the  epoch  of  Decius;  the  Acta 
proconstUaria  which  record  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Cyprian  of  Carthage  under  Valerianus,  Sept.  14, 
258.  Finally,  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  (the  time  of  persecution  under  Dio- 
cletian and  his  coemperors,  303-323),  there  are 
the  records  collected  by  Eusebius,  which  now  form 
an  appendix  to  book  VIII.  of  his  church  history, 
and  treat  of  the  Palestinian  martyrs  of  that  time, 
as  well  as  somewhat  numerous  martyria  of  the  period, 
to  which  must  be  ascribed  a  greater  or  less  histor- 
ical value  (such  as  the  TestamerUum  xl  martyrum 
from  Sebaste  in  Annenia,  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Licinius,  the  newly  discovered  Greek  text  of  which 
has  full  doctmientaiy  value). 

Much  greater  than  the  number  of  such  acta  mar- 
tyrum sincera  sive  genuina  is  that  of  the  non-authen- 
tic histories  of  martyrs  which  contain 
a.   Legend-  little  or  nothing  of  contemporaneous 

aiy  Acts,  notices  and  have  an  essentially  leg- 
endary character.  To  these  belong, 
among  others:  two  accounts  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Ignatius  of  Antioch;  the  Martyrium  Colbertinum 
and  the  Martyrium  Vaticanum;  the  Acta  Nerei 
et  AchiUei ;  the  Passio  Felicitalis  et  septem  filiorum  ; 
the  Acta  S.  Cypriani  et  Justinas ;  the  legends  of 
St.  Agnes,  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Maurice 
(qq.  v.),  and  others. 

After  the  cessation  of  persecutions  the  memory 
of  the  martyrs  was  cherished  mainly  by  two  kindis 
of  written  records:  (1)  calendaria,  i.e.,  lists  of  the 
names  of  martyrs  in  calendar  form  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  their  memorial  days  for  the  liturgical  use 
of  individual  congregations  or  greater  church 
dioceses;  (2)  more  detailed  memorial  books  {gesta 
martyrum)  for  the  purpose  of  private  devotion  and 
instruction,  incorporating  also  longer  passion  nar- 
ratives,  and   avoiding  as  much   as  possible   the 


putting  together  of  mere  names  in  calendary  statis- 
tical form.  Of  the  latter  kind  may  have  been  that 
copious  collection  of  martyrological  material  from 
all  branches  of  the  Church  which  Euseb\us  com- 
posed in  addition  to  the  booklet  on  the  Palestinian 
martyrs  already  mentioned  (cf.  his  references  to 
this  collection.  Hist,  eccl.^  IV.  xv.  47;  V.  Proem., 
iv.  3;  also  V.  xxi.  5),  but  which  was 
3.  Calen-  lost  at  a  very  early  period  (cf.  Greg- 
dariaand  ory  the  Great,  Epist., yui.  29).  Bio- 
Gesta  Mar-  graphical  and  other  notices  were 
tyrum.  gradually  added  to  the  names  of  the 
martyrs  in  many  of  the  calendaria; 
and  by  such  inclusion  of  general  hagiological  matter 
they  somewhat  approached  the  character  of  the 
devotional  reading-books.  This  enrichment  of  the 
calendaria  with  material  not  strictly  martyr- 
ological in  its  nature  (i.e.,  additions  of  a  nar- 
rative character,  not  mere  names)  commenced  in 
the  West.  While  a  calendarium  of  the  Syriac 
Church  from  the  year  412  (ed.  W.  Wright,  1865) 
still  shows  a  strictly  martyrological  character,  the 
old  calendar  of  the  Roman  congregation  from  the 
year  354  (ed.  ^gidius  Bucher,  Antwerp,  1633; 
T.  Mommsen,  in  Abhandlungen  der  sdchsischen 
GeseUschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  1850)  gives,  besides 
the  names  of  martyrs,  those  of  Roman  bishops 
(twelve  in  number).  The  same  is  true  of  the  Calm- 
darium  Africanum  vetus  from  the  year  500, 
edited  by  Mabillon  (Vetera  Analecta,  iii.  398  sqq.). 
The  martyrologium  of  the  Church  of  Rome  men- 
tioned by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  epistle  to  Eu- 
logius  of  Alexandria  (Epist.,  viii.  29)  consisted  of 
martyrological  and  non-martyrological  (especially 
papal)  elements,  and  had  even  admitted  the  older 
Roman  festival  calendar.  The  so-called  Martyro- 
logium Hieronymianum  is  an  enlarged  revision  of 
this  Roman  calendar.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a 
compilation  edited  about  the  year  600  at  Auxerre 
in  Gaul;  but  it  was  previously  recast  in  upper 
Italy,  as  is  indicated  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
alleged  author  Jerome,  with  the  bishops  Chroma^ 
tins  of  Aquileia  and  Heliodorus  of  Altinum,  which 
stands  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  medley  of  names 
of  places  and  saints,  data  of  martyrs,  and  the  like, 
collected  from  older  local  and  provincial  calendars. 
The  Syriac  calendarium  already  mentioned  was 
used  (in  a  somewhat  enlarged  form)  by  the  com- 
piler as  a  source  of  information  for  the  East;  for 
North  Africa  a  Calendarium  Carthaginense  (proba- 
bly from  pre-Vandalic  times)  was  used;  and  for 
Rome,  no  doubt,  the  Roman  martyrologium  to 
which  Gregory  the  Great  referred.  Jerome  proba- 
bly contributed  nothing  to  the  collection  (cf.  the 
critical  edition  of  the  work,  ed.  J.  B.  de  Rossi  and 
L.  Duchesne,  from  numerous  manuscripts,  in 
ASB,  Nov.,  ii.,  1894,  and  the  criticism  of  B.  Krusch 
in  Neues  Archiv  fur  dltere  deutsche  Geschichtskunde, 
XX.,  1895,  437-440).  To  still  later  times  belong 
similar  compilations  ascribed  to  the  Venerable 
Bede,  to  Florus  Magister  of  Lyons  (c.  840),  to  the 
abbot  Wandelbert  of  PrUm  (848),  and  others  (see 
below,  II.,  2). 

II.  Histories  of  the  Saints  (Acta  sive  vUcb  sanc- 
torum) :  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Vita  patrumt  dissemi- 
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nated  at  first  from  the  Eastern  but  soon  also  from 
the  Western  monasteries,  true  biographies  of  the 
saints  became  much  more  numerous.  The  bi- 
ographies contained  in  the  Historia  monachorum  of 
Rufinus,  the  Historia  Lausiaca  of  Palladius,  the 
Historia  religiosa  of  Theodoret,  as  well  as  in  other 
works  like  the  Praium  spirituale  of  Johannes 
Moschus,  and  the  VUcb  patrum  and  Ldbri  miracu- 
lorum  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  furnish  much  more 
devotional  matter  than  the  histories  of  martyrs  of 
former  centuries.  This  hagiological  literature,  of 
monastic  origin,  had  the  advantage  that  it  was  not 
so  much  exposed  to  suspicion  of  falsification  by 
heretics  or  the  incompetent  (tdiotce)  as  were  pro- 
ductions of  the  older  passion  literature  (the  reading 
of  which  in  divine  service  in  the  Roman  Church 
was  forbidden  by  edict  of  Gelasius  I.  in  494). 
Under  the  influence  of  the  new  kind  of  biographies 
of  monks  and  hermits  a  general  hagiological  ele- 
ment entered  also  to  an  ever-increasing  degree  into 
the  martyrological  collections  of  the  older  type, 
and  thus  brought  about  their  constant  expansion. 

In  the  Churches  of  the  East,  the  older  calendary 

statistical    form    of    the    compilations,    confining 

itself  to  martyrological  material  proper 

I.  In  the    and  serving  only  liturgical  purposes, 

Churches  was  still  cultivated,  especially  in  the 
of  the  so-called  menologiaf  or  montUy  regis- 
East.  ters,  as  well  as  in  the  liturgical  arUho- 
logia  ("  collections ").  But  besides 
these  arose  hagiological  collections  of  considerable 
copiousness:  the  mencBa  arranged  in  a  calendary 
form  and  divided  according  to  months;  and  shorter, 
condensed  synaxaria  (from  synaxis,  "  religious 
gathering  ")  or  extracts.  In  the  Byzantine  Church 
the  large  collection  of  legends  by  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes  (10th  cent.),  which  is  preserved  in  a 
greatly  revised  and  corrupt  form,  exercised  much 
influence  (see  Simeon  Metaphrastes).  Of  the 
editors  of  the  martyrologies  and  mencBa  literature 
of  the  Syriac  Church  in  the  earlier  time,  Stephan 
Evodius  Assemani  (q.v.)  deserves  mention,  more 
recently  Paul  Bedjan  (Acta  martyrum  et  sanctorum 
Syriace,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1890-97);  of  those  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Joseph  Simonius  Asse- 
mani (q.v.),  and  in  recent  times  J.  E.  Martinov 
{Annus  ecdesiasticus  Grceco-Slavicus,  Brussels,  1863, 
—ASB,  Oct.,  xi.  1-385)  and  V.  Jagic  ("  The  Menaea 
of  the  Russian  Church  from  Manuscripts  of  1095- 
97,"  St.  Petersburg,  1886,  Russian);  of  those  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  the  Mekhitarists  (q.v.),  who 
published  a  martyrologium  in  two  volumes  at  Venice 
in  1874;  and  of  those  of  the  Coptic  Church,  H. 
Hyvemat  {Les  Actes  des  martyrs  de  VjSgyptef  Paris, 
1886  sqq.). 

In  the  Western  Church,  during  the  Middle 
Ages  the  hagiological  literature,  critically  con- 
sidered, deteriorated.  Ado  of  Vienne  and  Usuardus 
(both  c.  870);  the  author  of  the  Martyrologium 
Sangalense  (c.  900);  Wolfard  of  Herrieden  (c.  910); 
later,  especially  Jacobus  de  Voragine  (d.  1298), 
author  of  the  so-called  "  Golden  Legend,"  and  Petrus 
de  Natalibus  (d.  1382),  author  of  a  Catalogue  sane- 
torum  (often  reprinted  since  1493),  are  the  main 
representatives  of  the  writers  of  this  legendary 
literature,  of  whose  eccentricities  and  extravagan- 


cies   humanists    and    reformers   often    complain. 
Since    the    end  of  the   fifteenth  century    c^orta 

have  been  made  to  publish  critically 
2.  In  the  genuine  and  older  texts.  Early  at- 
Westem  tempts  were:  the  Sanctuarium  of 
ChurclL     Boninus   Mombritius    (Venice,    1474; 

Rome,  1497);  the  first  (and  only)  vol- 
ume of  the  Martyrum  agones  of  Jacobus  Faber  Stapu- 
lensis  (1525);  and  the  De  probatis  sanctorum  his- 
toriis  of  the  Carthusian  Laurentius  Surius  (d.  1578; 
arranged  according  to  the  calendar;  6  vols,  folio, 
Cologne,   1570  sqq.;    2d  ed.,  7  vols.,   1581   sqq.). 
As  concerns  the  abimdance  of  matter  and  critical 
treatment  of  the  documents,  these  first  labors  of 
modem  times  are  far  surpassed  by  the  gigantic 
hagiological  work  the  Acta  Sanctorum  quotquot  toto 
orbe  coluntur,  the  publication  of  which  began  at  Ant- 
werp in  1643.     It  was  conceived  by  the  Jesuit 
Heribert   Rosweyde    (q.v.);  and   after   his    death 
(1629)  was  imdertaken  by  Jan  Bolland  and  others. 
From  the  name  of  the  first  actual  editor  it  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Bollandi  or 
BoUandistarum  (cited  in  this  encyclopedia  as  ASB). 
With  the  exception  of  a  period  somewhat  less  than 
fifty  years,  consequent  upon  the  disturbances  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  labor  of  preparation 
and   publication    has    proceeded   continuously   to 
the  present  time,  when  the  editors  (following  the 
calendary    arrangement)    are    engaged    upon    the 
month  of  November  (see  Bolland,  Jan,  Bolland- 
istb).     More  or  less  valuable  are  the  extracts  from 
the  Bollandist  main  work  in  collections  like  that 
of  Alban  Butler    (The  Ldves  of  the  Fathers,  Mar- 
tyrs, and  Other  Principal  Saints,  4  vols.,  London, 
1756-59;  see  Butler,  Alban),  his  French  imitator, 
the  Abb6  J.  F.  Godescard  (Vies  des  Peres,  des  mar- 
tyrs et  autres  principaux  saints,  traduit  librement  de 
Vanglais  d*  AWan  Butler,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1763  sqq.), 
and  A.  Rass  and  N.  Weiss,  the  German  successors 
of  both  Butler  and  Godescard  (Leben  der  HeUigen, 
23  vols.,  Mainz,  1823  sqq.);  mention  may  also  be 
made  of  a  later  French  work  by  Paul  Gu^rin,  Les 
Petits  BoUandistes  (7th  ed.,  18  vols.,  Paris,  1876). 
In  lexical  form  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  treated 
by   the  Abh6  P^tin   (Dictionnaire  hagvographique, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1850)  and  J.  E.  Stadler  and  F.  J. 
Heim  (Vollstdndiges  HeUigen  lexikon,  5  vols.,  Augs- 
burg,  1858    sqq.).     There    are    also    hagiological 
collections  devoted  to  the  members  of  particular 
orders,  of  which  the  Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis  S.  Bene- 
dicti  of  J.  Mabillon  and  others  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1668- 
1701)  is  the  most  important.         O.  Z5cKLERt. 

The  best-known  work  in  English  is  that  of  Alban 
Butler,  already  mentioned.  It  is  written  in  a 
heavy  eighteenth  century  style.  Much  pleasanter 
reading  is  the  work  of  Sabine  Baring-(>ould,  The 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (15  vols.,  London,  1872-77; 
new  illustrated  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  16  vols., 
1897-98).  The  author  is  a  High-church  Anglican, 
not  untouched  by  the  modem  critical  spirit.  He 
states  in  his  introduction  that  his  work  is  not 
intended  to  supplant  Butler,  being  prepared  on 
somewhat  di£ferent  lines.  Butler  "  confined  his 
attention  to  the  historical  outlines  of  the  saintly 
lives,  and  he  rarely  filled  them  in  with  anecdote. 
Yet  it  IS  the  little  details  of  a  man's  life  that  give 
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it  character  and  impress  themselves  on  the  mem- 
ory.    People    forget    the  age   and    parentage  of 

St.    Gertrude,    but    they    remember 

3«  Eng-     the  mouse  running  up  her  staff.''    The 

lish  Lives   style  is  diversified  by  occasionally  in- 

of   Saints,  troducing  translations  and  accounts  by 

other  writers.  The  Sanctorale  Catho- 
licum,  or  Book  of  Saints  ^  by  Robert  Owen  (London, 
1880),  is  a  single  octavo  volume  of  516  pages,  pro- 
vided with  critical,  exegetical,  and  historical  notes. 
The  SamU  in  Christian  AH  (3  vols.,  London,  1901- 
04),  by  Mrs.  Arthur  George  Bell  (n^  Nancy  Meu- 
gens,  known  also  by  the  nam  de  plume  "  N.  d'An- 
vera  "),  contains  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  saints 
treated,  written  with  little  discrimination  as  to 
sources  and  in  an  uncritical,  credulous  spirit.  The 
Saints  and  Servants  of  God  is  a  series  of  lives,  origi- 
nal and  translated,  edited  by  Frederick  William 
Faber  and  continued  by  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Philip  Neri  (42  vols.,  London,  1847-56).  A  second 
series  was  begun  in  1873,  in  which  the  lives  for 
the  most  part  are  translations  of  those  drawn  up 
for  the  processes  of  canonization  or  beatification. 
Another  series,  consisting  of  single-volume  lives 
of  various  saints,  specially  prepared  by  modem 
writers,  is  being  issued  in  authorized  English  trans- 
lation imder  the  editorship  of  Henri  Joly  for  the 
original  (French)  volumes,  and  of  the  Rev.  Father 
George  Tyrrell,  S.J.,  for  the  translations  (Paris 
and  London,  1898  sqq.). 

A  number  of  works  are  devoted  to  saints  of  the 
British  Isles.  As  to  the  older  works  of  this  charac- 
ter Baring-Gould  remarks  (Introduction,  i.,  pp. 
xxix.-xxx.,  ed.  1897): 

"  With  regard  to  England  there  is  a  Martyrology  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum;  also  a  Ifartjrrology  written 
between  1220  and  1224  from  the  southwest  of  England; 
this  also  IB  in  the  Bntish  Museum.  A  Saxon  Martyrology, 
incomplete,  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  same  museum; 
it  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  a  transcript 
among  the  Sloane  MSS.  of  a  Martyrology  of  North-English 
origin,  but  this  also  is  incomplete.  There  are  others,  later. 
of  less  value.  The  most  Interesting  is  the  Martilooe  in  Eng- 
ll/nht  after  the  uss  of  the  ehtrche  of  ScUiabury,  printed  by 
Wjmkyn  de  Worde  in  1526.  reissued  by  the  Henry  Brad- 
abrnm  Society  in  1893.  To  these  Martyrologies  must  be  added 
the  Leoenda  of  John  of  Tynemouth,  1350;  that  of  Capgrave, 
1450.  his  Nova  leoenda,  printed  in  1516;  Whitford's  Martyr- 
olcnr.  1526;  Wilson's  Martyrolooe,  1st  ed..  1608.  2d.  ed.. 
1640;  and  Bishop  Challoner's  Memorial  of  Ancient  Britiah 
Pitt^,  1761." 

Bishop  Challoner's  larger  Britannia  Sancta,  or  the 
Lives  of  the  Most  Celebrated  British,  English,  Scot- 
tish, and  Irish  Saints  (2  parts,  London,  1745)  may 
also  be  mentioned.  The  Saints  and  Missionaries 
of  the  Anglo-^axon  Era,  by  D.  C.  O.  Adams  (2  ser., 
Oxford,  1897-1901),  is  a  collection  of  brief  and 
popular  lives  brought  down  to  Queen  Margaret  of 
Scotland  (d.  1093).  A  Menclogy  of  England  and 
Wales,  compiled  by  Richard  Stanton,  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  London  (London,  1887;  Supplement, 
1892),  is  probably  the  fullest  list  in  existence  of 
names  of  En^ish  and  Welsh  saints,  with  brief  bio- 
graphical notices.  It  is  a  scholarly  work  based  upon 
sources  (calendars,  martyrologies,  legends,  his- 
tories, acts)  many  of  which  were  previously  in- 
edited.  A  somewhat  wide  interpretation  is  given 
to  the  tenns  "  English  "  and  ''  saint."    The  Lives 


of  the  Irish  Saints,  with  Special  Festivals  and  th9 
Commemoration  of  Holy  Persons,  by  John  O'Hanlon, 
is  an  exhaustive  work,  in  somewhat  florid  style, 
arranged  according  to  the  calendar,  one  volume 
being  devoted  to  each  month  (Dublin,  1875  sqq.). 
Scottish  calendars  have  been  edited,  with  brief 
biographies  of  the  saints,  by  A.  P.  Forbes  in  his 
Kalendars  of  Scottish  Saints  (Edinburgh,  1874). 
For  Wales  there  is  W.  J.  Rees's  Lives  of  the  Cambro- 
British  Saints  of  the  Fifth  and  Immediate  Succeeding 
Centuries  (Llandovery,  1853).  Cardinal  John  Henry 
Newman's  L«>e«  of  the  English  Saints  (15  vols., 
London,  1844-45,  and  often)  is  more  interesting 
now  for  the  history  of  the  movement  wliich  called 
it  forth  than  as  a  contribution  to  hagioiogy.  See 
also  the  bibliography  of  the  article  Celtic  Church 
IN  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Biblioorapht:  For  elaborate  bibliographical  lists  of  acts 
and  lives  of  saints:  A.  Potthast.  Bibliotheca  hvtonca  tnedii 
etvi,  pp.  xxxii.-xxxv..  1131-1646.  Berlin,  1896  (the  most 
complete  list  yet  made  in  which  the  editions  are  accu- 
rately given);  3/G//,  Index  volume,  Hanover.  1890;  T. 
Ruinart,  Acta  primorum  martyrum  nncera  et  tdecta,  Paris, 
1689  (latest  ed.,  Ratisbon,  1859) ;  Gross,  Sources,  pp. 
84-89.  213-222,  245-249,  390-400,  442,  617-626 ;  R. 
Knopf.  AtuoewOhUe  M Artyrakten,  Ttibingen,  1901;  O.  von 
Gebhardt,  Acta  Martyrum  •electa,  Leipsio.  1902.  For 
history  and  criticism:  A.  Ebert.  Allgemeine  Oeechxchte  der 
Literatur  dee  Mittelalter»  im  Abendtande,  3  vols.,  ib.  1874- 
87  (2d  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  1889.  perhaps  the  best  survey  of  the 
subject);  C.  Jauningus,  Apologia  pro  Actie  Sanctorum, 
Antwerp,  1696;  A.  Scheler,  Zur  Getchtchte  de»  Werket 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Leipsic,  1846;  J.  B.  Pitra,  £tudee  eur  ta 
collection  dee  Actee  dee  SainU»  publUa  par  lee  BoUandiatee, 
Paris.  1860;  J.  Carnandet  and  J.  F5vre,  Lee  BoUandtetee 
et  Vhagioffraphie  ancienne  et  moderne,  ib.,  1866;  Dehaisnes, 
Lee  Ortffinee  dee  Acta  Sanctorum  et  lee  protecieura  dea  Bol- 
landiatee  dans  le  nord  de  France,  Douai,  1870;  A.  Tougard. 
De  I'hiatotre  profane  dana  lea  actea  (jrecs  dea  Bollandiates, 
Paris.  1874;  C.  de  Smodt,  Introductw  generalia  ad  hiat. 
eecl.,  Ghent.  1876  (contams  a  bibliography  in  pp.  111-197); 
E.  le  Blant.  Acta  Sanctorum  et  leur  aourcea,  Paris,  1880; 
idem,  Lea  Actea  dea  martyrea ,  suppUment  aux  Acta  stn- 
eera  de  Dom  Ruinart,  ib.  1882;  £.  Eg,\i,  Altchrutltche 
Martyrien  und  Martyrologien  dltester  Zeit,  Zurich.  1887; 
A.  Ehrhard.  D\e  aUchriatliche  Litteratur  und  ihre  Erfor- 
achuno,  i.  639-692,  Freiburg.  1900;  Uamack,  Litteratur, 
ii.  2,  463-482. 

ACTON,  JOHN  EMERICH  EDWARD  DALBERG, 
first  Baron  Acton:  Roman  Catholic  layman;  b. 
in  Naples,  Italy,  Jan.  10,  1834;  d.  at  Tegem- 
see  (31  m.  s.  of  Munich)  June  19, 1902.  He  was 
educated  at  Oscott  College,  Birmingham,  from 
1843  to  1848,  then  at  Edinburgh,  finally  at  the 
University  of  Munich.  At  Oscott  the  president, 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  afterward  archbishop  and 
cardinal,  greatly  influenced  him,  but  at  Munich 
the  greater  scholar,  Dr.  DoUinger,  still  more. 
These  men  fostered  his  love  of  truth  and  passion 
for  accurate  historical  knowledge.  Being  wonder- 
fully gifted  and  highly  trained,  he  set  forth  upon 
a  career  of  learned  acquisition  which  made  him 
the  admiration  of  his  associates.  But  in  his  own 
communion  he  soon  became  unpopular  because  he 
was  a  pronounced  liberal.  He  conducted  the 
"  Home  and  Foreign  Review  "  from  1862  to  1864 
m  the  interest  of  anti-Ultramontanism,  and  so  was 
condemned  by  the  hierarchy  and  his  Journal  vir- 
tually suppressed.  He  then  pursued  the  same 
course  in  the  "  North  British  Review  "  from  1868 
to  1872.  His  chief  object  of  attack  was  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibihty,  and  he  did  all  he  could 
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to  prevent  its  adoption,  but  when  it  was  promul- 
gated by  th6  Vatican  Council  of  1870  he  did  not 
follow  his  preceptor  and  friend  Ddllinger  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Old  Catholics,  but  remained  in  the 
Roman  obedience.  He  showed  that  he  had  neither 
altered  his  views  nor  would  he  give  up  his  independ- 
ence when  in  1874  he  criticized  with  learning  and 
candor  the  views  of  his  patron  and  friend  Glad- 
stone upon  Vaticanism.  From  1859  to  1864  he 
represented  Carlow  in  Parliament.  In  1869  Mr. 
Gladstone  raised  him  to  the  peerage.  In  1886  he 
founded  "  The  English  Historical  Review."  with 
Professor  (afterward  Bishop)  Mandell  Creighton 
as  editor.  In  1895  he  was  made  regius  professor 
of  modem  history  at  Cambridge.  He  planned  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History  series,  but  did  not  live 
to  see  any  of  it  published. 

Lord  Acton  possessed  vast  stores  of  accurate  in- 
formation, but  he  wrote  very  little  except  review 
articles  and  book-notices.  So  his  list  of  separate 
publications  is  singularly  short  for  so  great  a  scholar. 
He  edited  Les  MatirUea  royales,  ou  Vart  de  regner, 
the  work  of  Frederick  the  Great  (London,  1863); 
made  a  great  sensation  by  his  Sendschreiben  an 
einem  deutschen  Biachof  des  vaticanischen  Concila 
(NOrdlingen,  1870);  by  his  Zur  Geachichie  dea 
vaticanischen  Concils  (M\mich,  1871);  and  by  his 
letters  as  correspondent  of  the  London  "  Times  " 
during  the  Coimcil.  His  lectures,  The  War  of  1870 
(London,  1871),  and  especially  those  masterly 
ones  on  The  History  of  Freedom  in  Antiquity  and 
on  The  History  of  Freedom  in  Christianity  (both 
Bridgnorth.  1877),  fragments  of  that  complete 
history  of  freedom  which  he  dreamed  he  should 
one  day  write,  and  finally  his  inaugural  lecture  at 
Cambridge  on  The  Study  of  History  (London,  1895), 
show  his  range  of  knowledge  and  love  of  truth. 
Since  his  death  his  Letters  to  Mary  [now  Mrs.  Drew], 
Daughter  of  the  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone 
(1904),  edited  with  a  memoir  by  Herbert  Paul, 
his  Cambridge  Lectures  (1906),  and  Lectures  on 
Modem  History  (1906)  have   been  published. 

Bibuoorapht:  Wm.  A.  Shaw's  Bibliography  of  Lord  Acton, 
London,  Royal  Historical  Society.  1903;  Lord  Acton 
and  Hi*  Circle,  edited  by  F.  A.  Gasquet.  London.  1906  (178 
letters,  mostly  on  literary  subjects,  by  Lord  Aoton,  with 
introduction  by  Gasquet). 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  See  Luke  II. 
For  Apocryphal  Books  of  Acts,  see  Apocrypha, 
B.IL 

ADALBERT  (ADELBERT,  ALDEBERT) :  Frank- 
ish  bishop;  contemporary  of  Boniface  (q.v.).  He 
is  known  only  from  the  letters  of  Boniface,  who 
was  his  bitter  opponent,  and  from  the  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  instituted  against  him  for  heresy, 
which  represent  him  as  a  dangerous  misleader  of 
the  people,  a  skilful  impostor,  and  arrogant  block- 
head, who  thought  himself  equal  to  the  apos- 
tles, declared  himself  canonized  before  birth,  and 
claimed  the  power  of  working  miracles  and  of  re- 
mitting sins.  It  is  said  that  he  pretended  to  have 
a  letter  from  Jesus,  which  the  archangel  Michael 
had  found  in  Jerusalem,  and  other  relics  brought 
o  him  by  angels.  He  disregarded  confession,  not 
thinking  it  necessary  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
planted  crosses  and  founded  chapels  on  the  hills 


and  by  the  streams,  inducing  the  people  to  come 
thither  for  service  instead  of  going  to  the  churches 
of  the  apostles  and  martyrs.     In  his  prayers  un- 
known and  suspicious  names  of  angels  were  foimd. 
At  the  instigation  of  Boniface  two  Frankish  synods 
(744  and  745)  deposed  Adalbert  and  condemned 
him  to  penance  as  a  "  servant  and  forerunner  of 
Antichrist."    A  Roman  synod  confirmed  his  sen- 
tence and  added  excommunication.    In  747  a  gen- 
eral  Frankish  synod   received  a   command   from 
the  pope  to  apprehend  Adalbert  and  send  him  to 
Rome.    The  major  domus^  Pepin,  burned  his  crosses 
and  chapels;  but  the  people  seem  to  have  sympa- 
thized with  their  bishop,  who  did  not  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  his  judges  and  who  was  not  allowed 
to  defend  himself.     His  fate  is  unknown.     Mainz 
tradition  relates  that  he  was  defeated  in  a  discus- 
sion with   Boniface,   that  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Fulda,  and  was  killed  by  a  swineherd  while  trying 
to  escape.    Opinions  concerning  him  differ.     Some 
look  upon  him  as  mentally  unsound,  as  an  impostor, 
or  as  a  fanatic.    Others  see  in  him,  as  in  his  coim- 
tryman  Clement   (q.v.)  among  the  East  Franks, 
freedom  from  Rome,  an  opponent  of  the  roman- 
izing  tendencies  of  his  time,  and  a  victim  of  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  Boniface.        A.  Werner. 
Bibuography:    Rettber^.  i.  (1846)  314-317.  368-370;    H. 
Hahn,  JahrbUcher  des  fr&nkiachen  Reidia,  pp.  67-82,  Ber- 
lin, 1863;    Boniface,  Epietola,  in  Jaff6,  Monumenta  Mo- 
Ountina,  1866;    J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Die  iroechotiieche  Mie- 
aionakirche  der  «ecA«ten,  aiebenten,  und  achten  Jahrhund- 
erten,  pp.  341, 432-434,  GQteniloh,  1873;  A.  Werner. Boni- 
iatiua,  pp.  279-297,  Leipsic.  1876;  DCB,  i.  77-78;  Hauck. 
KD,  i.  (1904)  507-613. 

ADALBERT  OF  HAMBURG-BREMEN  (formerly 
often  called  Albert):  Archbishop  of  Hamburg- 
Bremen  1045  (1043?)-1 072;  d.  at  Goslar  Mar.  16, 
1072.  He  came  of  a  noble  Saxon-Thuringian 
family,  is  firbt  heard  of  as  canon  of  Halberstadt, 
and  followed  the  head  of  his  chapter,  Hermann,  to 
Bremen  when  the  latter  was  made  archbishop,  in 
1032;  on  Hermann's  death,  three  years  later,  he 
returned  to  Halberstadt  and  became  provost  there 
himself.  He  is  probably  the  Adalbert  who  early 
in  1045  was  acting  as  chancellor  for  Henry  III.  in 
Italian  affairs.  Henry  nominated  him  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Hamburg,  probably  in  1045,  though 
some  recent  historians  have  placed  the  date  at  1043. 
He  soon  showed  that  he  had  a  lofty  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  his  office;  and  his  ambition  was 
supported  by  many  advantages — a  handsome  and 
imposing  presence,  intellectual  force,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  singular  personal  purity  and  moderation 
at  a  time  when  such  qualities  were  rare.  The  reign 
of  Henry  III.  was  the  period  of  his  success  and 
domination.  King  and  archbishop,  endowed  with 
similar  gifts,  were  attracted  to  each  other,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  make  common  cause  against  the 
Saxon  dukes  of  the  Billung  house,  who  had  already 
troubled  the  Church  of  Hamburg.  Adalbert's  fre- 
quent absences  from  his  diocese  gave  the  Billungs 
opportunity  to  attack  it;  but  the  archbishop,  often 
accompanied  by  his  vassals,  could  not  avoid  spend- 
ing considerable  time  on  the  king's  business.  He 
accompanied  Henry  on  his  campaign  of  1045,  and 
went  to  Rome  with  him  in  the  next  year,  taking 
part  in  the  synods  which  deposed  the  three  rival 
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claimants  for  the  pi^>al  see  (Benedict  DC.,  Sylvester 
III.,  and  Qregoiy  VI.,  qq.v.).  Henry  was  minded 
to  make  him  pope,  but  he  firmly  declined,  and 
suggested  the  candidate  on  whom  the  choice  finally 
fell,  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg  (see  Clem- 
ent II.). 

Adalbert  returned  with  Henry  in  Blay,  1047, 
and  devoted  himself  to  diocesan  affairs.  In  the 
territories  of  the  Abodrites  (Obotrites)  Gottschalk 
had  gained  supreme  power,  and  worked  with  Adal- 
bert for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  (see  Gott- 
schalk, 2).  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  had 
all  recognised  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Hamburg; 
but  an  effort  was  now  made  to  break  away  from  it. 
Svend  Estridsen,  king  of  Denmark  after  1047, 
made  an  alliance  with  Heniy  through  Adalbert's 
mediation,  and  brought  forward  a  plan  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  ecclesiastical  province  in 
Denmark,  with  an  archbishop  and  seven  suffragans. 
Adalbert  naturally  could  not  look  with  complacency 
on  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  part  of  his  juris- 
diction, after  the  sacrifices  which  the  Church  of 
Hamburg  had  made  in  the  previous  two  hundred 
years  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  northern  king- 
doms; and  he  feared  that  Sweden  and  Norway 
would  follow.  Yet  he  could  not  deny  that  there 
was  some  justification  for  Svend's  desire.  The  em- 
peror and  Pope  Leo  IX.,  who  took  part  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Blainz  in  1049,  seemed  not  indisposed  to  grant 
it.  Adalbert  offer^  to  consent,  on  condition  that 
he  should  have  the  rank  of  patriarch  for  the  whole 
north.  This,  he  thought,  would  solve  the  difficulty; 
one  archbishop  could  not  be  subject  to  another, 
but  might  be  to  a  patriarch.  The  project  grew  on 
him;  and  he  planned  the  establislunent  of  eleven 
new  German  sees  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  dignity. 
He  did  not  contemplate  any  immediate  rejection 
of  Rome's  suzerainty;  but  it  was  obvious  that  his 
plan  might  easily  give  him  a  position  in  the  north 
not  far  short  of  that  which  the  pope  held  in  the 
south.  Leo  died  in  1054,  and  Henry  in  1056; 
and  further  thought  of  so  far-reaching  a  scheme  had 
to  be  postponed. 

Deprived  of  Henry's  support,  Adalbert  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  Billung  dukes.  Henry's 
son  and  successor  (but  five  years  old  at  his  father's 
death)  in  1062  fell  into  the  power  of  Anno,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  (q.v.);  but  the  latter  was  soon 
forced  to  share  his  power  with  Adalbert,  and  then 
to  see  it  passing  more  and  more  into  his  rival's 
hands.  Of  the  two,  Adalbert  had  much  the  better 
influence  on  the  young  king.  He  reached  the 
height  of  his  power  when  he  had  the  king  pro- 
claimed of  age  at  Worms  (Mar.  29, 1065),  and  prac- 
tically held  the  government  in  his  own  hands. 
But  in  Jan.,  1066,  the  princes,  with  Anno  at  their 
head,  forced  Henry  to  banish  Adalbert  from  court; 
and  his  remaining  years  were  clouded  by  many 
troubles.  New  assaults  of  the  Billungs  forced  him 
to  flee  from  Hamburg.  Paganism  once  more  got 
the  upper  hand  among  the  Wends,  who  laid  waste 
the  neighboring  Christian  lands;  in  Sweden  the 
Church  had  to  fight  for  its  very  existence.  He  was 
recalled  to  court  in  1069,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
restoring  the  prestige  of  his  position.  He  still 
worked  for  the  consolidation  of  the  royal  power  in 


Germany,  but  had  to  leave  the  Saxon  problem 
behind  him  unsolved.  He  bore  long  physical 
sufferings  with  remarkable  firmness,  laboring  to 
the  last  for  the  king  and  for  his  diocese.  He  wished 
to  be  buried  at  Hamburg;  but  the  destruction  of 
that  dty  by  the  Wends  prevented  this;  and  his 
body  was  laid  in  the  cathedral  of  Bremen,  the  re- 
building of  which  he  had  himself  completed. 

(Carl  Bbrthbau.) 
Biblioobapht:  Bmno,  De  hetto  Saxowieo^  in  MOH^  SeripLt 
y.  (1844)  327-^84  (2d  ed..  by  W.  Wattenbaeh.  in  Script, 
rer.  Oerm,,  aae.xi,  1880);  Adam  of  Bremen,  Oetia  Hamma- 
burgenn§  BceUncB  pontifieum,  in  MGH,  Script.,  vii.  (1846) 
267-380  (printed  separately,  Hanover.  1846;  2d  ed.,  1876), 
Germ,  tranol.  by  J.  C.  M.  Laurent  (2d  ed.,  by  W.  Watten- 
bach,  Leipeic,  1888);  Chronicon  Ooteeenn»,  in  MOH^ 
Script,,  X.  (1862)  140-167;  (Dolmar  GrOnhagen,  Adalbert 
Brtbitchof  van  Hamburg,  Leipeic,  1864;  Lambert,  Annalet, 
in  MOH,  Script.,  xvi.  (1860),  646-660  (2d  ed..  by  Holder- 
Egger,  in  Script,  rer.  Oerm.,  1804);  E.  SteindorfiF,  Jahr- 
bUcher  <2m  detUadten  Reidie  unier  Heinrich  ilL,  2  yoIb., 
Leipeic,  1874-81,  and  in  ADB,  L  66-61;  G.  Dehio. 
Oaaekichie  de§  ErMbietunu  HamburthBremen,  L  178-277. 
Berlin.  1876;  R.  Ballheimer,  Zeittafdn  eur  KamburoiacKen 
OeedndUe,  pp.  18-24,  Hamburg,  1806;  Hauck,  KD,  iii. 
640-«64. 

ADALBERT  OF  PRAGUE  (Czech,  Waitech, 
"  Comfort  of  the  Anny "):  An  early  German 
missionary,  sometimes  improperly  csJled  "  the 
Apostle  of  the  Slavs  "  or  "  of  the  Prussians  ";  b. 
about  950;  murdered  Apr.  23,  997.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  Czech  nobleman  named  Slavemk,  con- 
nected with  the  royal  house  of  Saxony.  He  was 
educated  at  Magdeburg,  but  on  the  death  of  Adal- 
bert (981),  first  archbishop  of  that  place,  whose 
name  he  had  taken  at  confirmation,  he  returned 
home  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Thietmar,  the 
first  bishop  of  Prague,  whom  he  succeeded  two 
years  later.  He  received  investiture  at  Verona 
from  Emperor  Otho  II.,  his  kinsman,  and  was  con- 
secrated by  WilligLs,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  his 
metropolitan.  His  troubles  soon  began.  The 
attempt  to  execute  strictly  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  episcopal  duties  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  hifl  coimtrymen,  who  were  hard  to  wean  from 
their  heathen  customs.  After  five  years  of  struggle, 
he  left  his  diocese,  intending  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem;  but  after  a  sojourn  at  Monte  Cassino, 
he  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Boniface  at  Rome, 
where  he  led  a  singularly  devoted  and  ascetic  life. 
In  992,  however,  he  was  required  by  the  pope  and 
his  metropolitan  to  return  to  Prague.  The  con- 
flict with  stubbornly  persistent  heathen  customs — 
polygamy,  witchcraft,  slavery — proved  as  hard 
as  ever,  and  he  once  more  left  his  diocese,  returning, 
after  a  missionary  tour  in  Hungary,  to  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  his  Roman  cloister. 

In  996  WilligLs  visited  Rome  and  obtained  fresh 
orders  for  Adelbert  to  return  to  his  see,  with  permis- 
sion to  go  and  preach  to  the  heathen  only  in  case 
his  flock  should  absolutely  refuse  to  receive  him. 
He  went  north  in  company  with  the  young  emperor, 
Otho  III.,  and  in  the  next  spring,  through  Poland, 
approached  Bohemia.  Things  had  grown  worse 
than  ever  there:  his  family  had  fallen  under  sus- 
picion of  treason  through  their  connections  with 
Germany  and  Poland;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
had  been  put  to  death.  His  offer  to  return  to 
Prague  having  been  contumeliously  rejected,  he 
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felt  himself  free  to  turn  to  the  work  which  he  desired 
among  the  heathen  Prussians.  Here  he  was  killed 
by  a  pagan  priest  before  he  had  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing much.  His  body  was  brought  by  the  Duke 
of  Poland  and  buried  at  Gnesen,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  Prague  in  1039.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliooraphy:  J.  CanapariuB,  Vita  AdalberH,  in  MOH, 
Script.,  iv.  (1841)  674-620;  Bruno,  Vita  Adalberii,  ib.  pp. 
605-612:  Mvracuia  AdelberH,  ib.  613-616;  PoMto  Adal- 
berH. ib..  XV.  part  2  (1888).  705-708;  De  SL  AdaJberio, 
ib.  pp.  1177-84;  MPL,  oxxxvii.  859-888  (life  and 
miracles);  H.  Zeissberg.  Die  polniache  Oeeehichtaeehrei' 
huTtg  ds§  Mittelaltera,  pp.  10  sqq..  Leipeic,  1873;  H.  O. 
Voigt,  Adalbert  von  Prag,  Berlin.  1808;  Hauck«  KD,  iii. 
(1006)  1041  sqq. 

ADALBOLD,  ad'al-b6ld:  Bishop  of  Utrecht; 
d.  Nov.  27,  1026.  He  was  bom  probably  in  the 
Low  (Countries,  and  received  his  education  partly 
from  Notker  of  Li^ge.  He  became  a  canon  of 
Laubach,  and  apparently  was  a  teacher  there. 
The  emperor  Henry  II.,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  invited  him  to  the  court,  and  nominated  him 
as  Bishop  of  Utrecht  (1010),  and  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  principsd  founder  of  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  diocese,  esj)ecially  by  the  acqui- 
sition in  1024  and  1026  of  the  counties  of  Thrente 
and  Teisterbant.  He  was  obliged  to  defend  his 
bishopric  not  only  against  frequent  inroads  by  the 
Normans,  but  also  against  the  aggressions  of  neigh- 
boring nobles.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  possession  of  the  district  of  Merwede 
(Mircvidu),  between  the  mouths  of  the  Maas  and 
the  Waal,  against  Dietrich  III.  of  Holland.  The 
imperial  awiurd  required  the  restitution  of  this 
territory  to  the  bishop  and  the  destruction  of  a 
castle  which  Dietrich  had  built  to  control  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Maas;  but  the  expedition  imder  God- 
frey of  Brabant  which  undertook  to  enforce  this 
decision  was  defeated;  and  in  the  subsequent  agree- 
ment the  disputed  land  remained  in  Dietrich's 
possession.  Adalbold  was  active  in  promoting 
the  building  of  churches  and  monasteries  in  his 
diocese.  His  principal  achievement  of  this  kind 
was  the  completion  within  a  few  years  of  the 
great  cathedral  of  St.  Martin  at  Utrecht.  He  re- 
stored the  monastery  of  Thiel,  and  completed  that 
of  Hohorst,  begun  by  his  predecessor  Ansfried. 
To  the  charge  of  the  latter  he  appointed  Poppo  of 
Stablo,  and  thus  introduced  the  Cluniac  reform 
into  the  diocese. 

Adalbold  is  also  to  be  mentioned  as  an  author. 
A  life  of  Henry  II.,  carried  down  to  1012,  has  been 
ascribed  to  him;  but  the  evidence  in  favor  of  at- 
tributing to  him  the  extant  fragment  of  such  a  life 
(MGH,  ScHpt.,  iv.,  1841,  679-695;  MPL,  cxl.  87- 
108)  is  not  decisive.  He  wrote  a  mathematical 
treatise  upon  squaring  the  circle  (MPL,  cxl.  1103- 
08),  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  who 
was  himself  a  noted  mathematician.  There  is 
also  extant  a  philosophical  exposition  of  a  passage 
of  Boethius  (ed.  W.  Moll  in  Kerkhistorisck  Archie f, 
iii.,  Amsterdam,  1862,  pp.  198-213).  The  discussion 
Quemadmodum  induhitanter  musica  consonantioB 
judicari  possint  (ed.  M.  Gerbert,  in  Scriptorea 
ecclesiaatici  de  musica  sacra,  i.,  St.  Blasien,  1784, 
pp.  303-312;  Af  PL,  cxl.  1109)  seems  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  on  insufficient  grounds 

(A.  Hauck.) 


Bibuoorapht:  Van  der  Aa,  AdeWoId,  biMchap  van  UtredU, 
Utrecht,  1862;  Hauok,  KD,  iii. 

ADALDAG,  ad'ol-ddg:  Seventh  archbishop  of 
Hamburg-Bremen  (937-988);  d.  at  Bremen  Apr.  28 
or  29,  988.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  a  relation  and  pu- 
pil of  Bishop  Adalward  of  Verden  and  became  canon 
of  Hildesheim.  Otho  I.  made  him  his  chancellor 
and  notary  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Unni  of  Hamburg- 
Bremen  (936)  nominated  him  to  the  vacant  see. 
None  of  the  early  incumbents  of  the  see  ruled  so 
long  a  time;  and  none  did  so  much  for  the  diocese, 
though  his  success  was  partly  the  fruit  of  his  pred- 
ecessors' labors  and  of  peculiarly  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Under  Adaldag  the  metropolitan 
see  obtained  its  first  su£fragans,  by  the  erection  of 
the  bishoprics  of  Ripen,  Sleswick,  and  Aarhus; 
and  that  of  Aldenburg  was  also  placed  under  Ham- 
burg, though  the  Slavic  territories  of  the  present 
Oldenburg  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  diocese 
of  Verden.  He  resisted  successfully  a  renewal  of 
the  efforts  of  Cologne  to  claim  jurisdiction  over 
Bremen  (see  Adalgar).  He  gained  many  privi- 
leges for  his  see,  in  jurisdiction,  possession  of  land, 
and  market  rights,  by  his  close  relations  with  the 
emperors,  especially  Otho  I.  He  accompanied 
the  latter  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  remained 
with  him  from  961  to  965,  and  is  mentioned  as  the 
emperor's  chief  counselor  at  the  time  of  his  corona- 
tion in  Rome.  Otho  placed  the  deposed  pope 
Benedict  V.  in  his  custody.  After  Adaldag's 
return  to  Hamburg,  he  still  maintained  these 
relations,  and  his  privileges  were  confirmed  by 
Otho  II.  and  by  the  regency  of  Otho  III.  The 
later  years  of  his  life  were  troubled  by  inroads  of 
the  Danes  and  Slavonians  on  the  north,  and  he 
may  have  witnessed  the  sack  of  Hamburg  by  the 
latter  under  Mistiwoi  (if  its  date,  as  Usinger  and 
Dehio  think,  was  983).  (Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Adam  of  Bremen,  Oeata  Hammenhvargeneie 
eccleeicB  pontificum,  in  MGH,  Script.,  vii.  (1846)  267-380 
(issued  separately,  Hanover,  1846;  2d  ed.,  1876);  W. 
von  Giesebrecht,  Oeechichte  der  deutachen  Kaiaerzeit,  i., 
Brunswick,  1874;  R.  Kdpcke  and  E.  DQmmler,  Kaieer 
Otto  der  Groaee,  Leipsic,  1876;  G.  Dehio.  Geachu^Oe  dea 
Erzbiatuma  Hamburo-Bremen,  i.  66,  104-132,  Berlin,  1877; 
Hauck.  KD,  vol.  ii. 

ADALGAR,  ad'ol-gflr:  Third  archbishoo  of  Ham- 
burg-Bremen (888-909);  d.  May  9,  909.  When 
Rimbert,  who  was  appointed  in  865  to  succeed 
Ansgar,  the  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  stopped 
at  the  abbey  of  Corvey  on  his  way  to  his  field  of 
labor,  the  abbot  Adalgar  gave  him  his  brother, 
also  named  Adalgar,  as  a  companion.  The  younger 
Adalgar  was  then  a  deacon.  Toward  the  end  of 
Rimbert 's  life  he  was  consecrated  bishop  to  assist 
the  latter;  and  he  succeeded  him  in  the  arch- 
bishopric (June  11,  888).  During  the  latter  half 
of  his  twenty  years'  rule,  age  and  infirmity  made 
it  necessary  for  him  also  to  have  a  coadjutor  in  the 
person  of  Hoger,  another  monk  of  Corvey;  and 
later  five  neighboring  bishops  were  charged  to 
assist  the  archbishop  in  his  metropolitan  duties. 

Adalgar  lived  in  troublous  times.  Although 
Amulf's  victory  over  the  Normans  (891)  was  a 
relief  to  his  diocese,  and  although  under  Louis  the 
Child  (900-911)  it  suffered  less  from  Hungarian 
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onslaughts  than  the  districts  to  the  south  and  east 
of  it,  yet  the  general  confusion  restricted  Adalgar's 
activity,  and  he  was  able  to  do  veiy  little  in  the 
northern  kingdoms  which  were  supposed  to  be 
part  of  his  mission.  There  were  also  new  con- 
tests over  the  relation  of  Bremen  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Cologne.  Bremen  had  originally  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Cologne;  but  this  relation 
was  dissolved  on  the  reeetablishment  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Hamburg  in  848;  and  Pope  Nicholas 
I.  had  confirmed  the  subordination  of  Bremen  to 
Hamburg  in  864  (see  Anboar;  Hamburo,  Arch- 
bishopric of).  In  890  Archbishop  Hermann  of 
Cologne  wrote  to  Pope  Stephen  VI.,  demanding 
that  the  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  as  bishop  of 
Bremen  be  subject  to  him.  The  course  of  the  con- 
troversy is  somewhat  obscure;  but  it  is  known  that 
Stephen  cited  both  contestants  to  Rome,  and  when 
Adalgar  alone  appeared,  Hermann  being  represented 
by  delegates  with  unsatisfactory  cr^entials,  the 
pope  referred  the  matter  to  Archbishop  Fulk  of 
Reims,  to  decide  in  a  synod  at  Worms.  In  the 
mean  time  Stephen  died;  and  his  successor  For- 
moeus  placed  the  investigation  in  the  hands  of  a 
synod  which  met  at  Frankfort  in  892  under  Hatto 
of  Mainz.  On  the  basis  of  its  report,  Fonnosus 
decided  that  Bremen  should  be  united  to  Hamburg 
so  long  as  the  latter  had  no  suffragan  sees,  but 
should  revert  to  Cologne  when  any  were  erected, 
the  archbishop  of  Hamburg  meanwhile  taking  part 
in  the  provincial  synods  of  Cologne,  without  thereby 
admitting  his  subordination.  Little  is  known  of 
Adalgar's  personality.  From  the  way  in  which 
Rimbert's  biographer  and  Adam  of  Bremen  speak 
of  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  force, 
but  perhaps  not  strong  enough  for  the  difficult 
times  in  which  his  activity  was  cast. 

(Carl  Bertheau.) 

BnuoGRAPHT:  Vita  RimberH,  in  MOH,  Script,,  ii.  (1829) 
764-776.  and  in  AfPL.  exxri.  091-1010;  Adam  of 
Bremen,  Gesto  HammenbrurQenM  eedsaia  ponHficum,  in 
MGH,  SaripL,  vii.  (1846)  267-389  (iomied  separately. 
Hanover.  1846;  2d  ed..  1876);  Jaff^.  ReoMia,  vol  i. ; 
G.  Dehio.  OmdiidUe  dM  EnbUtunu  HambwrQ-Brmnen,  i. 
97-100.  Berlin.  1877;  Hauok.  XD.  vol.  ii. 

ADALHARD  AUD  WALA,  ad'ol-hOrd,  waaa: 
Abbots  of  Corbie  (10  m.  e.  of  Amiens)  from  about 
775  to  834.  They  were  brothers,  cousins  of  Charle- 
magne, pupils  and  friends  of  Alcuin  and  Paul  the 
Deacon,  and  men  of  much  authority  and  influence 
in  both  church  and  state.  The  elder,  Adalhard 
(b.  about  751 ;  d.  Jan.  2, 826),  was  interested  in  the 
German  language  and  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
and  is  especially  famous  for  the  establishment  of 
diocesan  colleges  and  the  foimdation  of  the  abbey 
of  New  Corbie  (Corvey)  on  the  Weser  (see  Cor- 
vet).  He  gave  new  laws  to  his  monastery  of 
Corbie  (AfPL,  cv.  535-550),  and  defended  a^inst 
Pope  Leo  III.  the  resolutions  de  exUu  SpirUu8 
Scmeti  passed  in  the  autunm  of  809  by  the  Synod 
of  Aachen  (see  Fiuoqub  Controverst).  When 
Charlemagne's  son  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  died  (810), 
Adalhard  was  appointed  counselor  of  his  young 
■on  Bernard  in  the  government  of  Italy. 

The  younger  brother,  Wala  (d.at  Bobbio  in  Italy 
Sept.  12,  836),  also  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Chariflmagne,  and  became  chief  of  the  counts  of 
I.-3 


Saxony.  In  812  he  was  sent  to  join  Adalhard  and 
Bernard  in  Italy  and  work  for  the  choice  of  the 
last-named  as  king  of  the  Lombards.  After  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  and  the  accession  of  the  incapable 
Louis  (814),  whom  the  brothers  had  always  op- 
posed, they  returned  to  Corbie,  and  fell  into  dils- 
grace  for  having  favored  Bernard.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  estates  and  Adalhard  was  ban- 
ished. After  seven  years,  however,  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  them  and  Louis.  Wala,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Adalhard  at  Corbie,  continued  his  brother's 
work  and  gave  especial  care  to  the  mission  in  the 
north.  As  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  succession  of  817  and  a  bold  defender 
of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Louis  in  830,  and  regained  his  liberty  only  when, 
in  833,  Louis's  eldest  son,  Lothair,  the  future  em- 
peror, came  north  with  an  army,  accompanied  by 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  Wala's  counsel  was  gratefully 
received  by  both  Lothair  and  Gregory;  and  the 
former  rewarded  him  with  the  abbey  of  Bobbio  in 
northern  Italy.  Just  before  his  death  Wala  became 
reconciled  with  Louis,  and,  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy sent  to  that  monarch  by  Lothair,  made  peace 
between  father  and  son.  A.  Werner. 

Biblioorapht:  Pasohasius  Radbertus.  Vita  Addhardi,  com- 
plete in  ASM,  iv.  1.  pp.  308-344;  Vita  Wala,  ib.  pp.  466- 
522;  also  in  MPL,  cxx.  1607-1650;  extracts  in  MQH, 
ScripL,  ii.  (1829)  624-660;  F.  Funk.  Ludurig  der  FromtM, 
Frankfort,  1832;  Himly.  Wala  et  LouiB-U-DAonnavre, 
Paris.  1840;  Jaff^.  Reoetta,  vol.  i.;  A.  Enck.  De  St. 
Adalhardo  abbate  Corbeia  anHqua  et  novcB,  MQnster,  1873; 

B.  E.  Simson,  JahrhUcher  dee  fr&nkiechen  Reiche  urUer  Lvd' 
trio  dem  Frommen,  i..  Munich,  1874;  Hauck,  XD,  vol.  ii-: 
W.  Wattenbach.  DOQ,  i.  (1893)  260,  u.  (1804)  170;    D. 

C.  Munro  and  G.  C.  Sellery,  Mediceval  CivilietiHon,  pp. 
319-320,  New  York.  1904. 

ADAM. 

I.  DootrinaL 

The  Biblical  SUtement  Interpreted  Literally  (f  1). 
The  Position  of  Adam  to  the  Race  (f  2).    • 
The  Orthodox  Views  (f  3). 
The  Evolutionary  Views  (f  4). 

II.  Historical 

The  Use  of  '*  Adam''  as  a  Proper  Name  (f  I). 

Foreisn  Influence  in  P  (S  2). 

The  Aim  and  Plan  of  P  (f  3). 

The  Narrative  of  J  (S  4). 

Parallels  in  Other  Literatures  ((  6). 

The  Literary  Blaterial  Mythical  in  Character  (f  6). 

New  Testament  References  (S  7). 

I.  Doctrinal:  According  to  the  literal  statement 
of  Genesis  (v.  2),  the  name  "Adam  "  (Heb.  adham, 
"  man  ")  was  given  by  God  himself  to  the  first  human 
being.    The  important  place  occupied  by  man,  ac- 
cording to   the  Biblical  idea,   is    the 
I.  The  Bib-  close,  the  appointed  climax,  of  creation. 
lical  State-  Inanimate  nature  looked  forward    to 
ment  Inter-  man.    To  his  creation  God  gave  special 
preted       care.    It  was  sufficient  for  the  Creator 
Literally,    to  order  the  other  creatures  into  be- 
ing;   but   man   was   molded   by   the 
divine  fingers  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.    Thus  far 
he  belonged  to  the  created  world;  but  into  him 
God  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  thus  put  him 
in  an  inmieasurably  higher  place;  for  the  posses- 
sion of  this  breath  made  him  the  "  image  "  of  God. 
What  this  **  image  ''  was  is  learned  from  the  Bible 
(Gen.  i.  26,  ii.  7);  it  was  likeness  to  God  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  creatures  and  in  the  possession  of 
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the  same  spirit  (see  Image  of  God).  God,  the  ab- 
solute personality,  reflects  himself  in  man  and,  there- 
fore, the  latterbecomes  the  lord  of  creation.  Adam 
was  the  representative  of  the  race — humanity  in 
person.  Opposite  to  the  species  and  genera  of  beasts 
stood  the  single  man.  He  was  not  a  male,  still  less 
a  man -woman;  he  was  man.  Out  of  him,  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  race.  Eve  was  taken. 

But  man's  true  position  can  not  be  comprehended 
until  he  is  considered  in  relation  to  Christ,  the 
second  man,  as  is  most  clearly  expressed  in  Rom. 
V.  12  sqq.;  I  Cor.  xv.  21-22,  45-49.  By  Adam's 
fall,  sin  and  death  entered  into  the  world,  and  con- 
demnation has  come  upon  all  through  him;  but 
from  the  second  Adam  has  come  just  the  opposite — 
righteousness,  justification,  and  life.  Those  who 
by  sin  are  united  to  the  first  Adam  reap  all  the 
consequences  of  such  a  \mion;  similarly  do  those 
who  by  faith  are  united  to  the  second  Adam.  Each 
is  a  representative  head. 

Materialism  sees  in  man  a  mere  product  of 
nature.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  makes  place 
for  self-consciousness.  The  unity  of  the  race  is 
also  given  up;  and  so  logically  Darwinism  leads 
to  belief  in  a  plurality  of  race  origins.  Theology, 
on  the  other  hand,  holds  fast  to  the 
2.  The  Posi-  personality  of  man,  but  has,  from  the 
tion  of      beginning  of  the  science,  wavered  in 

Adam  to    regard   to  the  position  occupied   by 

the  Race.  Adam  toward  the  race.  The  oldest 
Greek  Fathers  are  silent  upon  this 
point.  Irenseus  is  the  first  to  touch  it;  and  he  main- 
tains that  the  first  sin  was  the  sin  of  the  race,  since 
Adam  was  its  head  (III.  xxiii.  3;  V.  xii.  3;  cf.  R. 
Seeberg,  DogmengeschichUf  i.,  Leipsic,  1895,  p.  82). 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  man  sinned 
because  he  had  abused  his  liberty  when  in  a  pre- 
existent  state.  In  Adam  seminally  were  the  bodies 
of  all  his  descendants  (Contra  CeUum^  iv.;  cf.  C.  F. 
A.  Kahnis,  Dogmaiik^  ii.,  Leipsic,  1864,  pp.  107 sqq.). 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Chrysos- 
tom  derive  sin  from  the  fjJl.  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine  represent  the 
Biblical  standpoint.  Pelagius  saw  in  Adam  only 
a  bad  example,  which  his  descendants  followed. 
Semi-Pelagianism  similarly  regarded  the  first  sin 
merely  as  opening  the  flood-gates  to  iniquity; 
but  upon  this  point  Augustinianism  since  it  was 
formulated  has  dominated  the  Church — in  Adam 
the  race  sinned.  (Carl  von  BucHRUCKERt-) 

The   prominent   orthodox    views    are:  (1)    The 

Augustinian,    known    as    realism,    which    is    that 

human  nature  in  its  entirety  was  in  Adam  when 

he  sinned,  that  his  sin  was  the  act  of  human  nature, 

and  that  in  this  sin  human  nature  fell; 

3.  The      that  is,  lost  its  freedom  to  the  good. 

Orthodox  becoming  wholly  sinful  and  producing 
Views,  sinners.  "  We  sinned  in  that  man 
when  we  were  that  man."  This  is 
the  view  of  Anselm,  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Luther.  (2)  The  federal  theory  of 
the  Dutch  divines  0>cceius  and  Witsius  is  that 
Adam  became  the  representative  of  mankind 
and  that  the  probation  of  the  human  race  ended 
once  for  all  in  his  trial  and  fall  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.    Accordingly  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin 


was  imputed  to  his  posterity.  This  is  the  theory 
of  Turretin  and  the  Princeton  theologians.  (3) 
The  theory  of  mediate  imputation  (Placseus)  is 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  lus  descendants 
not  directly,  but  on  account  of  their  depravity 
derived  from  him  and  their  consent  to  his  sin.  (See 
Imputation;  Sin.) 

According  to  the  evolutionary  view  of  man's 
origin,  which  is  not  necessarily  materialistic,  Adam 
may  be  designated  as  the  first  individual  or  indi- 
viduals in  the  upward  process  of  de- 
4.  The  Evo-  velopment  in  whom  self-consciousness 
lutionary  appeared  or  who  attained  such  sta- 
Views.  bility  of  Ufe  that  henceforth  humanity 
was  able  to  survive  the  shock  of  death. 
By  some,  the  first  man  is  conceived  of  as  a  special 
instance  of  creative  wisdom  and  power;  by  others, 
as  the  natural  result  of  the  evolutionary  process. 
Whether  the  human  race  sprang  from  one  individual 
or  from  several  is,  for  lack  of  evidence,  left  an  open 
question.  In  this  position  the  unity  of  the  race 
is  in  no  wise  compromised,  since  this  is  grounded 
not  in  derivation  from  a  single  pair  but  in  identity 
of  constitution  and  ideal  ethical  and  spiritual  aim. 
This  view  of  the  first  man  brings  into  prominence 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  and  its  kinship  with 
the  divine,  yet  at  the  same  time  profoundly  modifies 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  the 
disproportion  between  the  inherited  instincts, 
appetites,  and  desires  of  the  animal  nature  and 
the  weak  and  struggling  impulses  of  the  moral 
consciousness  there  arises  an  inevitable  conflict 
in  which  the  higher  is  temporarily  worsted  and 
the  sense  of  sin  emerges.  By  virtue  of  heredity 
and  the  organic  and  social  unity  of  the  race,  all 
the  descendants  of  the  earliest  man  are  involved 
with  him  in  the  common  struggle,  the  defeat,  and 
the  victory  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life.  This 
conflict  is  a  sign  that  man  Lb  not  simply  a  fallen 
being,  but  is  in  process  of  ascent.  The  first  man, 
although  of  the  earth,  is  a  silent  prophecy  of  the 
second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
n.   Historical:    The    sources    of    knowledge    of 
Adam  are  exclusively  Biblical  and,  indeed,  wholly 
of  the  Old  Testament,  since  the  New  Testament 
adds  nothing  concerning  his  personality  and  his 
doings  to  what  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.    The   main   inquiry,  therefore,   must   be 
as  to  the  place  occupied  by  Adam 
I.  The  Use  in  the  Old  Testament.      Here  several 
of  "Adam"  striking  facts  confront  us:     (1)  There 
as  a        is  no  allusion  to  Adam  direct  or  in- 
Proper      direct    after    the     early    genealogies. 
Name,       In  Deut.  xxxii.  8  and  Job  xxviii.  28 
the    Hebrew    adham    (adam)  means 
"  mankind."     In  Hos.  vi.  7  the  reading  should  be 
"  Admah  "  (a  place-name).    The  latest  references 
(apart  from  the  excerpt  in  I  Chron.  i.  1)  are  Gen. 
iv.  26  (Sethite  line  of  J)  and  Gen.  v.  1,  3  (Sethite 
line  of  P).     (2)  Outside  of  the  genealogies  there  is 
no  clear  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  proper 
name.    The  definite  article,  omitted  in  the  Mas- 
oretic  text,  should  be  restored  in  Gen.  iii.  17,  21 
(J)  in  harmony  with  the  usage  of  the  whole  context, 
which   reads   "  the   man "   instead   of   "  Adam." 
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Eve  (Gen.  iii.  20;  iv.  1)  is  the  first  proper  name 
of  our  Bible.  (3)  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  proper  name  "  Adam/'  its  use  here 
seems  to  be  derived  from  and  based  upon  the 
original  generic  sense.  Even  in  the  genealogies 
the  two  significations  are  interchanged.  Thus 
while  Gen.  v.  1  substitutes  ''  Adam  "  for  **  the  man  " 
of  i.  27,  chap.  v.  2  continues:  "  Male  and  female 
created  he  them  ,  .  .  and  called  their  name  Adam." 
It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  genealogies  are  in  part 
at  least  responsible  for  the  individual  and  personal 
usage  of  the  name.  When  it  is  considered  that 
all  Semitic  history  began  with  genealogies,  of  which 
the  standing  designation  in  the  early  summaries 
is  "  generations "  (Heb.  toledhath),  the  general 
motive  of  such  a  transference  of  ideas  is  obvious. 
The  process  was  easy  and  natural  because  in  the 
ancient  type  of  society  a  community  is  thought 
of  as  a  imit,  is  a  proper  name  without  the  article, 
and  is  designated  by  a  single  not  a  plural  form. 
The  first  community  having  been  ''  man  **  (*'  the 
adam  ")» its  head  and  representative  was  naturally 
spoken  of  as  "  Man  "  ("  Adam  ")  when  there  was 
need  of  referring  to  him.  On  the  etymological 
side  a  partial  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  French 
on  (Lat.  homo)  and  the  German  man,  which  express 
individualization  anonymously. 

The  secondary  character  of  the  notion  of  an 

individual  Adam  is  also  made  probable  by  the  fact 

that  the  genealogical  system  of  P  is  artificial  and 

of  foreign  origin  or  at  least  of  foreign 

2«  Foreign    suggestion.    The  whole  scheme  of  the 

Influence  ten  generations  of  Gen.  v.  is  modeled 
in  P.  upon  and  in  part  borrowed  from  the 
Babylonian  tradition  of  the  first  ten 
kings  of  Babylon.  Of  these  lists  of  ten  there  are 
five  names  in  either  list  which  show  striking  corre- 
spondences with  five  in  the  other,  ending  with  the 
tenth,  which  in  either  case  is  the  name  of  the  hero 
of  the  flood  story.  These  Babylonian  kings  also 
were  demigods,  having  lives  of  immense  duration, 
two  of  them,  moreover  (the  seventh  and  the  tenth), 
having,  like  Enoch  and  Noah,  special  commu- 
nications with  divinity. 

In  brief,  as  regards  P,  the  matter  stands   as 

follows: — His    first   theme  was   the   process    and 

plan  of  creation  according  to  an  ascending  scale 

of  being.    At   the  head  of    creation 

3-  The  Aim  were   put    the     first    human  beings, 

and  Plan  "man"  or  mankind  (Gen.  i.  26). 
ofP,  The  second  leading  thought  in  P's 
"generations  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth"  was  the  continuance  of  the  race  or  the 
peopling  of  the  earth.  Expression  was  given  to 
it  by  the  statement  that  "  the  man  "  was  created 
"  male  and  female  "  (i.  27).  The  third  stage  in  the 
narrative  is  reached  when  the  descent  of  Abraham 
from  the  first  man  is  established,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  necessary  and  appropriate  pedigree  for  the 
house  of  Israel.  At  the  head  of  this  line  was  placed 
the  individual  "  Man  "  or  "  Adam." 

Turning  now  to  the  story  of  Paradise  and  the  Fall, 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  speaks  of  the  first  man 
only  as  "  the  man "  and  not  as  "  Adam, " 
the  main  motive  of  Gen.  ii.-iv.  is  to  account  for 
certain   characteristics    and   habits   of   mankind, 


above  all  to  set  forth  the  origin,  nature,  and 
consequences  of  sin  as  disobedience  to  and  alien- 
ation from  Yahweh.  Man  is  presented 
4.  The  first  as  a  single  individual;  next  as 
Narrative  being  mated  with  a  woman,  with  and 
of  J.  for  whom  he  has  a  divinely  constituted 
afiinity;  then  as  the  head  of  the  race 
upon  which  he  brings  the  curse  due  to  his  own 
disobedience.  At  first  sight  this  might  seem  to 
imply  a  preconception  of  the  individuality  and 
personality  of  the  first  man,  who  may  as  well  as 
not  have  borne  the  name  "  Adam,"  which  J  him- 
self gives  him  in  the  fragmentary  genealogy  of 
Gen.  iv.  25-26.  But  the  inference  is  not  justified. 
The  pictures  drawn  by  J  and  the  conceptions  they 
embody  are  not  spontaneous  effusions.  They  are 
the  result  of  careful  selection  and  of  long  and  pro- 
found reflection,  and  when  the  problems  which  J 
sets  out  to  solve  and  the  incidents  which  convey 
and  embody  the  solution  be  considered,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  answers  to  the  questions 
could  have  been  arrived  at  only  through  the  study 
of  man,  not  in  individuals  but  as  a  social  being. 
In  other  words,  this  "  prophetic "  interpreter 
worked  his  way  backward  through  history  or  tra* 
dition  along  certain  well-known  lines  of  general 
human  experience,  and  at  the  heart  of  the  story 
appears  not  a  single  but  a  composite  figure,  not 
an  individual  but  a  type,  while  the  story  itself  is 
not  history  or  biography  but  in  part  mythical  and 
in  part  allegorical.  Thus  the  imhistorical  char- 
acter of  Adam  is  even  more  demonstrable  from 
the  narrative  of  J  than  from  that  of  P. 

Some   of   the   primitive   mythical    material    in 
Genesis  has  analogies  in  other  literatures.     Not 
to  mention  the  more  remote  Avesta,  attention  must 
again  be  called  to  some  of  the  Babylonian  parallels. 
It  is  now  indisputable  that  Eden  is  a  Babylonian 
name;  that  the  whole  scenery  of  the  region   is 
Babylonian;  that  the  tree  of  life,  the  cherubim, 
and  the  serpent,  the  enemy  of  the  gods  and  men, 
are  all  Babylonian.    There  is  also  the  Babylonian 
story  of  how  the  first  man  came  to  forfeit  immor- 
tality.   Adapa,  the  human  son  of  the  good  god 
Ea,   had  offended  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven   (see 
Babylonia,  VII.,  3,  §  3),  and   was   simimoned  to 
heaven    to    answer    for    his    offense. 
5.  Paral-   Before   his   journey    thither   he    was 
lels  in      warned  by  his  divine  father  to  refuse 
Other       the   "food   of   death"    and    "water 
Liters-     of  death"  which  Anu  would  offer  to 
tures.      him.    At  the  trial,  Anu,  who  had  been 
moved   by   the   intercession    of   two 
lesser  gods,  offered  him  instead  "  food  of  life " 
and  "  water  of  life."    These  he  refused,  and  thus 
missed  the  immortality  intended  for  him;  for  Anu 
when  placated  had  wished  to  place  him  among  the 
gods.    Some  such  story  as  this  by  a  process  of 
reduction  along  monotheistic  lines  may  have  con- 
tributed its  part  to  the  framework  of  the  narrative 
of  the  rejection  of  Adam.    It  is  indeed  possible 
that  Ad^  and  Adapa  are  ultimately  the  same 
name. 

An  important  element  in  the  whole  case  is  the 
general  character  of  the  literary  material  of  which 
the  story  of  Adam  forms  a  portion.    Apart  from 
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the  conceptions  proper  to  the  religion  of  Israel, 

which  give  them    their   distinctive    moral  value, 

the    events     and     incidents     related 

6.  The     belong    generically    to    the  mythical 
Literary    stories  of  the  beginnings  of  the  earth 

Material     and   man,  which  have   been    related 
Mjrthical    among    many    ancient    and    modem 
in  Char-    peoples,  and  8i)ecifically  to  the  cycle 
acter.       of  myths  and  legends  which  reached- 
their     fullest     literary     development 
in  Babylonia,  and  which  undoubtedly  were  orig- 
inally the  outgrowth  of  a  polytheistic  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe.    Much  weight  must  also 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  story  of  Adam 
is  practically  isolated  in  the  Old  Testament,  above 
all  to  the  consideration  that  prophecy  and  psalmody, 
which  build  so  much  upon  actual  history,  ignore  it 
altogether. 

The  New  Testament  references  show  that  Jesus 

and  Paul  used  the  earliest  stories  of  Genesis  for 

didactic    purposes.    The    remark    is 

7.  New  often  made  in  explanation  that  their 
Testament  age  was  not  a  critical  one  and  that 

Refer-  the  sacred  authors  did  not  in  their 
ences.  own  minds  question  the  current  belief 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  oldest  docu- 
ments. This  is  probably  true,  at  any  rate  of  Paul 
(cf.  especially  I  Cot.  xi.  8-9;  I  Tim.  ii.  13-14).  His 
view  of  the  relation  between  the  first  and  second 
Adam  (I  Ck)r.  xv.  22,  45;  Rom.  v.  12  sqq.)  is  the 
development  of  an  idea  of  rabbinical  theology, 
and  has  a  curious  primitive  analogy  in  the  relation 
between  Merodach,  the  divine  son  of  the  good  god 
Ea,  and  Adapa,  the  human  son  of  Ea  (cf.  Luke  iii. 
38).  Jesus  himself  does  not  make  any  direct  ref- 
erence to  Adam  in  his  recorded  8a3rings. 

J.  F.  McCURDT. 
Bibliooraphy:  I.  §§1.2:  Joa.But\eT,Sermon»  on  Human  Na- 
ture, in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Work*,  Oxford,  1844;  S4BAird,  The  Firet 
Adam  and  the  Second,  Philadelphia,  1860;  J.  Mailer, 
Chrietliche  Lehre  von  der  SUnde,  Breelau,  1867,  Eng.  transl.. 
Doctrine  of  Stn,  Ekiinburgh,  1868;  Chas.  Hodge,  Syttematie 
Theology,  ii.,  ch.  v.,  vii.,  viii.,New  York,  1872;  R.W.  Lan- 
ddB,Ori{final  SinandlmpiUaHon, Richmond,  1884;  W.G.T. 
Bhedd,  Dogmatic  Theoiogu,  ii.  1-257.  iii.  249-377.  New 
York,  1888  (vol.  iii.  gives  catena  of  citations  from  early 
Christian  times  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century); 
H.  B.  Smith.  Syetem  of  Chriatian  Theaiogy,  pp.  273-301, 
ib.  1890;  W.  N.  Qarke,  OuUine  of  Chriatian  Theology,  pp. 
182-198,  227-259,  ib.  1898;  R.  V.  Foster,  SyatemaiU 
Theology,  pp.  348-355.  363-381.  Nashville.  1898;  A.  H. 
Strong,  Syetematic  Theology,  pp.  234-260.  261-272.  New 
York.  1902. 

I.  §  3:  H.  B.  Smith.  Syetem  of  Chriatian  Theology,  New 
York.  1886;  G.  P.  Fisher.  Diacuaaiona  in  Hiatory  and 
Theology,  pp.  355-409.  ib.  1880;  cf.  Calvin,  InatitiUea,  book 
ii..  ch.  i..  §§  6-8. 

I.  §  4;  H.  Dnimmond,  The  Aacent  of  Man,  New  York, 
1894;  J.  Le  Conte.  Evolution  and  Ha  Relation  to  Religioua 
Thought,  ib.  1894;  J.  Fiske.  The  Deatiny  of  Man  Viewed  in 
tht  Light  of  hia  Origin,  Boston,  1895;  idem.  Through 
Nature  to  Ood,  ib.  1899;  J.  M.  Tyler.  The  Whence  and  the 
Whither  of  Man,  ib.  1896;  C.  R.  Darwin.  The  Deacent  of 
Man,  pp.  174-180.  New  York.  1896;  J.  Deniker.  The 
Racea  of  Man,  London.  1900. 

II.  §§  1-7:  If.  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Aa- 
ayria,  pp.  511.  544  sqq..  Boston,  1898;  idem,  in  DB,  sup- 
plement vol..  pp.  573-574;  H.  Gunkel,  Schdpfung  und 
Chaoa,  pp.  420  sqq.,  G5ttingen.  1895;  idem,  Oeneaia,  pp. 
5 sqq..  33.  98  sqq.,  ib.  1902;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.397,  520 
sqq. 


ADAM,     BOOKS     OF. 
Old  Testament,  II.,  39. 


See    PSEUDEPIORAPHA, 


ADAM  OF  BREMEN:  Author  of  the  Gesta 
Hammenburgenns  eceletia  poniificum,  a  history  of 
the  archbishops  of  Hamburg-Bremen  extending 
down  to  the  death  of  Adalbert  (1072).  The  work 
itself  tells  of  its  author  only  that  his  name  began 
with  "  A/'  that  he  came  to  Bremen  in  1068  and 
ultimately  became  a  canon  there,  and  that  he  wrote 
the  book  between  the  death  of  Adalbert  and  that 
of  King  Svend  Estridsen  of  Denmark  (1072-76). 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  referred 
to  by  Helmold  and  assigned  to  a  M agister  Adam ; 
in  which  case  the  author  must  be  the  Adam  magtster 
seholairum  who  wrote  and  was  one  of  the  signatories 
to  an  extant  document  of  Jan.  11,  1069,  and  also 
the  same  whose  death  on  Oct.  12,  year  not  given, 
is  recorded  in  a  Bremen  register. 

It  may  be  conjectured  from  scanty  indications 
that  Adam  was  bom  in  upper  Saxony  and  educated 
at  Magdeburg.  His  education  was  in  any  case  a 
thorough  one  for  his  time.  His  book  is  one  of  the 
best  historical  works  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  only 
is  it  the  principal  source  for  the  early  history  of 
the  archbishopric  and  its  northern  missions,  but  it 
gives  many  valuable  data  both  for  Germany  and 
other  countries.  The  author  was  unusually  well  pro- 
vided with  documents  and  with  the  qualities  nec- 
essary for  their  use.  His  general  credibility  and 
love  of  truth  have  never  been  seriously  challenged; 
and  his  impartiality  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
he  records  the  weaknesses  of  Adalbert,  with  whom 
he  was  in  close  relations  and  whom  he  admired. 
The  best  edition  of  Adam's  book  is  by  J.  M.  Lappen- 
berg,  in  MGH,  Script,,  vii.  (1846)  267-389  (issued 
separately,  Hanover,  1846;  2d  ed.,  with  full  intro- 
duction and  notes,  1876);  the  work  is  also  in  MPL, 
cxlvi.  451-620.  There  is  a  German  translation  by 
J.  C.  M.  Laurent  (2d  ed.,  revised  by  W.  Wattenbach, 
Leipsic,  1888).  (Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  H.  a  Se«len,  De  Adamo  Bremenai,  in 
his  Miaeellanea,  ii.  415-493,  LQbeolc,  1736;  L.  Giesebreoht. 
Hiatoriache  und  liUrariache  Ahhandlung  der  K&nigeberger 
dmOachen  Oeadlaehaft,  ed.  F.  W.  Schubert,  iii.  141.  Kdnigs- 
beiE.  1834;  W.  Giesebreeht,  OeachiehU  der  deutachen  Kai- 
aeraeit,  i.  762.  Brunswick,  1874;  G.  Dehio,  Oeachickte  dea 
Srabiatuma  Hamburg-Bremen,  i.  17fr-177,  Berlin,  1877; 
W.  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  iii.  (1894)  78-82;  Hauok.  KD,  iiL 

ADAM,  MELCmOR,  melHd-er:  Protestant  bi- 
ographer; b.  at  Grottkau  (35  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau), 
SUesia;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  rector  of 
the  city  school,  Mar.  23,  1622.  He  is  remembered 
for  his  series  of  136  biographies,  mostly  of  Ger- 
man Protestant  scholars,  especially  theologians  (5 
vols.,  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort,  1616-20;  2d  ed., 
under  the  title  Dignorum  laude  virorum  immortali- 
Uu,  1653;  3d  ed.,  1706). 

ADAM  OF  SAINT  VICTOR:  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  liturgical  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
his  nationality  is  described  by  the  Latin  word  Briio 
("  Breton  "?),  and  he  was  canon  of  St.  Victor  of 
Paris  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
From  his  sequence  upon  Thomas  Becket  of  Canter- 
bury it  is  inferred  that  he  survived  the  latter's 
canonization  (1174).  His  poems  do  not  include 
all  of  his  writings,  but  are  the  most  important. 
From  the  ninth  century  it  was  customary  to  set 
words  (called  prosa  and  uqumJtia)  to  the  melodies 
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{jvbili,  tequmtUa)  with  which  the  Hallelujah  of  the 
gituiual  in  the  mass  dosed  (see  Sbqusncs).    In 
the  twelfth  century  a  more  artificial  style  of  com- 
position, according  to  strict  rules,  took  the  place  of 
the  freer  rhythms  of  the  earlier  time,  and  for  this 
period  of  sequence  composition  Adam  has  an  im- 
portance comparable  to  that  of  Notker  (q.v.)  for 
the  former  period.    He  shows  a  real  talent  in  lus 
mastery  of  form;  and  his  best  pieces  contain  true 
poetry,  although  as  concerns  power  to  excite  the 
emotions  and  the  higher  flights  of  the  poetic  fancy, 
his  compositions  are  not  equal  to  a  Salve  caput, 
Stabai  mater,  or  Lauda  Sion.        S.  M.  Deutbch. 
Bxbuoobapbt:  L.  Gautier,  <Bwrm  poihqun  d'Adam  d«  8t 
Vidar,  2  toIb.,  P»rii,  1858  (eomplete  and  oritieal  ed.,  with 
USm  in  toL  i.;   8d  ^d.,  1804),  reprinted  in  AfPL,  exevi. 
1421-1534  (Eng.  inauL  by  D.  8.  Wrancham,  Th4  LOur- 
aieal  Poetry  of  Adam  of  8L  Victor,  3  vols.,  London,  1881); 
K.  Barteeh,  Die  latoiniaehon  Soquonton  dot  MttUialien,  pp. 
170  eqq.,  Rottook,  1808;    Hiotovro  littirairo  do  ta  Franco, 
XT.  30-45;  £.   Miaaet,  PoMo  rythmiquo  du  moifon  Ago ; 
oooai  .   .   .   rar  loo  iMworoo  poHiq^oo  d'Adam  do  SLVietor, 
Paris.  1882. 

ADAM  THE  SCOTCHlCAlf  (AdamuB  Scotua, 
called  slso  Adamus  Anglicus):  A  mystic-ascetic 
author  of  the  twelfth  century.  According  to  his 
biographer,  the  Premonstrant  Gkxiefroi  Ghiselbert 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  was  of  north-English 
origin,  belonged  to  the  Premonstrant  order,  was 
abbot  at  Whithorn  (Casa  Candida)  in  Galloway 
toward  1180,  and  about  the  same  time  also  lived 
temporarily  at  Pr6montr6,  the  French  parent 
monastery  of  the  order.  He  seems  to  have  died 
soon  after.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  was 
living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  Ghiselbert 
thinks,  who  identifies  him  with  the  English  bishop 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Noibert  mentioned  by  Csesarius 
of  Heisterfoach  (Miraculorumf  iii.  22).  The  first 
incomplete  edition  of  Adam's  works  was  published 
by  JSgidius  Gourmont  (Paris,  1518).  It  contains 
his  tluiee  principal  writings  of  mystic-monastic 
content:  (1)  Ltber  de  ordine,  habUu,  et  profeuione 
Pr€Bman8tratensium,  fourteen  sermons;  (2)  De  (npor- 
tiio  tabemaeulo;  (3)  De  tripliei  genere  eontempla- 
Honia.  The  eciUtion  of  Petrus  Bellerus  (Antwerp, 
1659)  contains  also  Ghiselbert's  life  and  a  collection 
of  forty-seven  sermons  on  the  festivals  of  the  church 
jrear,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  larger 
collection  of  100  sermons  comprising  the  whole 
church  year.  In  1721  Bemhard  Pes  {Thesaurue 
aneedoiorum,  i.  2,  335  sqq.)  published  Soliloquia  de 
mstrudiane  diaeipuli,  sive  de  inatruetione  anima, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  Adam  of  St.  Victor, 
but  belongs  probably  to  Adam  the  Scotchman. 
AH  of  these  works  with  Ghiselbert's  life  are  in  MPL, 
excviii.  9-872.  O.   ZocKLERf. 

BDUOoBArar:  Qodefroi  Ghiselbert,  Vita  Adami,  in  MPL, 
czeriii.;  C.  Oudin,  Do  9eriptorilmo  ocdooict,  ii.  1544 
■qq.,  Frankfort,  1722;  A.  Minsus,  Chronteon  ordinia 
I^mmonotraionoio,  in  M.  Kuea.  CoUoctio  9eriptorum  vario- 
rwm  ToUoiooorum  ordinum,  ri.  38.  38,  Ulm,  1768;  O.  Ifao- 
kensie,  TTks  Livoo  amd  Charaetoro  of  f^  moot  Bminont  Wri- 
UnofOio  Seoto  Nahon,  L  141-146.  Edinburgh,  1708. 

ADAMITES  (ADAMIANI):  1.  Epiphanius  (Hcer,, 
Iii.)  gives  an  account  of  a  sect  of  "  Adamiani,'' 
that  held  their  religious  assemblies  in  subterranean 
chambers,  both  men  and  women  appearing  in  a 
state  of  nature  to  imitate  Adam  and  Eve,  and  call- 
ing  their   meetings   paradise.    Since    Epiphanius 


knew  of  them  only  from  hearsay,  and  is  himself 
doubtful  whether  to  make  of  th^  a  special  class 
of  heretics,  their  existence  must  be  regarded  as 
questionable.  There  are  further  unverifiable  no- 
tices in  John  of  Damascus  {Opera,  i.  88;  following 
the  AruMkephalaioaia,  attributed  to  Epiphamus), 
in  Augustine  (Hcer.,  Ixxxi.),  and  in  HcBreticarum 
fatnUarum  epitome,  i.  6).  G.  KrCoer. 

d.  Charges  of  community  of  women,  ritual 
child-murder,  and  nocturnal  orgies  were  brought 
by  the  heathen  world  against  the  early  Christians, 
and  by  the  latter  against  various  sects  of  their  own 
number  (Montanists,  Manicheans,  Prisciilianists, 
etc.).  Similar  accusations  were  made  against 
almost  all  medieval  sects,  notably  the  Cathari,  the 
Waldensians,  the  Italian  Fraticelli,  the  heretical 
flagellants  of  Thuringia  in  1454,  and  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit.  All  of  these  allegations  are  to 
be  regarded  with  much  suspicion.  The  doctrine 
of  a  sinless  state,  taught  by  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  and,  in  other  cases,  extravagant  acts 
of  overwrought  mystics  may  have  furnished  a 
basis,  which,  without  doubt,  was  often  elaborated 
from  the  accounts  of  ''  Adamites ''  mentioned 
above. 

3.  The  name  "  Adamites  "  has  become  the  per- 
manent designation  of  a  sect  of  Bohemian  Tabor- 
ites,  who,  in  Mar.,  1421,  established  themselves  on 
an  island  in  the  Luschnitz,  near  Neuhaus,  and  are 
said  to  have  indulged  in  predatory  forays  upon 
the  neighborhood,  and  to  have  committed  wild 
excesses  in  nocturnal  dances.  They  were  sup- 
pressed by  Ziska  and  Ulrich  von  Neuhaus  in  Oct., 
1421.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  merely  a 
faction  of  the  Taborites  who  carried  to  an  extreme 
their  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  complete  separation 
from  the  Church  and  resorted  to  violence  to  spread 
their  principles.  The  charges  against  their  moral 
character  are  in  the  highest  degree  suspicious. 
Even  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
certain  religious  sectaries  were  persecuted  in  Bo- 
hemia as ''  Adamites.'' 

4.  An  Anabaptist  sect  in  the  Netherlands  about 
1580  received  the  name  "  Adamites  '*  because  they 
required  candidates  for  admission  to  appear  un- 
clothed before  the  congregation  and  thus  show  that 
physical  desire  had  no  power  over  them.  Mem- 
bers of  an  Amsterdam  congregation  who  in  1535 
ran  through  the  streets  naked  and  crying  wo  to 
the  godless  were  probably  insane.  The  followers 
of  Adam  Pastor  (q.v.)  were  called  "  Adamites  " 
from  their  leader.  SiUy  stories  of  orgies  by  so- 
called  devil-worshipers  (the  "  black  mass  ")  are 
sometimes  heard  at  the  present  time. 

(Herman  Haupt.) 
BiBUOORAPirr:  (1)  I.  de  Beausobre,  Di»oortahon  our  U» 
Adamitoo  do  Bohhno,  in  J.  Lenfant.  Hutovrt  de  la  gutrrt 
doo  HuooUoo,  ii.  355-358.  Amsterdam.  1731;  C.  W.  F. 
Walch,  SrUwurf  oinor  volUt&ndioen  Hutorxo  der  Ketxoreien, 
L  327-336,  Leipsic,  1762.  (2)  J.  Nider.  Formicanua,  111. 
▼i.,  Cologne.  1470;  C.  Schmidt.  Hiotovre  et  doctrine  de  la 
$octo  doo  Caiharea,  ii.  150  sqq..  Paris.  1849;  W.  Prefer. 
Ooeehichto  der  deutacKen  Myatik,  i.  207  sqq..  461  sqq..  Leip- 
sio.  1874;  A.  Jundt.  Hiotovre  du  panthHome  popuiavre,  pp. 
48-4Q.  56.  Ill  sqq..  Pans.  1875;  H.  Haupt.  in  ZKO.  vi. 
(1885)  552  sqq.;  H.  C.  Lea.  Hxotory  of  the  Inquxoxhon,  i. 
100  sqq..  New  York.  1888;  K.  MQUer,  KvrchenoeechiehU, 
\.  610,  Freiburg,  1892.  (3)  J.  Dobrowsky,  Geechtchte  der 
bdhmuchen  Pikarden  und  Adamtton,  m  Abhandlungon  dor 
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bdhmUchtn   GetelUchaft  der   iV  utenMchaften   van  17SSt  pp* 

Bttweffunff  in  BsKmen,  i.  452,  499  aqq.  {FonU*  rtrum  Aum- 
triacarvm.  I.  u,t  Vienna,  1855),  u.  336,  345  (lb.  I.  vi., 
1B65);  F.  Pftla^ky.  G€§chidiie  von  B^^hmen,  Lit.  2. 
227  aqq.,  23a  nqq..  Pnisue.  1851,  jv.  1  {1857).  462;  A, 
Giadely,  GtMchichU  da-  bohmitcKen  BrUd*r,  i.  IS,  36,  56- 
57,  07-9B,  Pr&fue*  1856;  Beauwbre,  ut  rup.;  J.  Goll. 
QueUen  und  UivterMUchtinc^n  xut  GewtJi\^U6  det  btihmin^hen 
BrOdir,!.  119,  Pr««u^>  187^;  ii.  (1^2)  lOaqq.;  H.  Haupt. 
Watdtn^ertkum  und  Iwjuintwn  im  mdaiilicKen  Deutxch- 
iand,  pp.  23.  100.  note  I,  Ytvihntg,  1890,  (4)  Pmtedu!!, 
D*  tiHt  him-eticofu-m^  L,  Colc^ne,  1560;  C.  5ch]Qs»elburg, 
C^tah^ii*  hirretie<rrumt  x'a,  29,  Frajjkfort,  1 509;  F.  Nip- 
pold  in  ZIITy  jEiiiiiH  (1863)  102;  C.  A.  Cornfsliuji,  Id  Ab- 
hamilunfftn  of  the  Royal  EavAriiin  Academy,  Hittoriache 
elatmt  u.  2,  67  9q<i.,  Hunicsb,  1872;  NA-tvlis  Alexander, 
l/ial.  *eeL,  xriu  183,  P&rut  1009;  J.  Bobi,  Lt  Satanitmt 
£i  la  moffi^,  ^l^'  1895. 

ADAMITAIf  (''little  Adam"):  Kinth  abbot  of 
lona  (679-704);  b.  probably  at  Drum  home  in  the 
south weat  part  of  County  Donegal,  Ireland  (50  m. 
B.w.  of  Londondany),  c,  625  j  d.  on  the  mland  of 
lona  Sept.  23 ^  704,  He  was  a  relative  of  Ck>lumba 
and  the  greatest  of  the  abbots  of  lona  after  its 
illustrious  founder,  famed  alike  for  learning  (he 
had  eome  knowledge  of  even  Greek  and  Hebrew), 
piety,  and  practical  wiadom.  He  was  a  friend 
(and  perhaps  the  teacher)  of  Aldfrid,  king  of  North- 
umbria  (685-705),  visited  hii  court  in  6S6  and 
again  in  6S8|  and  waa  converted  there  to  the  Ro- 
man tonsure  and  Easter  computation  by  Cwjlfrid 
of  Jarrow,  He  was  unable,  however,  to  win  over 
his  monks  of  lona,  but  had  more  success  in  Ireland, 
where  he  spent  considerable  timOj  attended  several 
tynods,  and  warmly  advocated  the  Roman  usages. 
Many  churches  and  wells  are  d«?dicated  to  him  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland^  and  his  name  appears  cor^ 
rupted  into  various  forms,  as  '*  Ownan/^  *'  Eunan  " 
(the  patron  of  Raphoe),  "  Dewnan,"  "  Thewnan," 
and  the  like. 

The  extant  writifjga  of  Atiamnan  are:  (1)  Arcidfi 
reUUio  de  hcis  Sanctis f  written  down  from  informa- 
tion fumjflhed  personally  by  Arculf,  a  Gallic  bishop 
who  w^aa  driven  to  England  by  stress  of  weather 
when  returning  from  a  visit  to  Palestine,  Syria, 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  Adamnan  added 
notes  from  other  sources  known  to  him,  ^md  pre- 
sented the  book  to  King  Aldfrid,  Bede  made  it 
the  basis  of  hia  Dc  hds  sandi^  and  gives  extracts 
from  it  in  the  Hwt.  eccL,  v,  16,  17,  (2)  Vila  S. 
Columbia f  written  between  692  and  697,  not  so  much 
a  life  as  a  presentation  without  order  of  the  saint's 
prophecies,  miracles,  and  visions,  but  important 
for  the  information  it  gives  of  the  customs,  the  land^ 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  tongues,  and  the  liistory  of 
the  time,  (3)  The  '*Vbionof  Adamnan/*  in  old 
Irish,  describing  Adamnan's  journey  through 
beaven  and  hell,  is  probably  later  than  his  time, 
but  may  present  liis  real  spiritual  experiences  and 
his  teaching.  Other  worki  are  ascribed  to  him 
without  good  reason.  H.  Hahn. 

BiaLicK]RA,PEtT:  For  workd  eotiAult  MFL,  htxxvui^; 
Arrkd^  relaiw^  m  ihntra  Hieramiymitana  heilia  §ae- 
ru  antmora,  i„  pp,  xxx.-jcxsrui.,  139-210,238-340,392- 
418  {PubticaiumM  ^f  ike  SocitU  tl«  VOrieM  laHn.  Sfrte  ^^ 
ffrapkiqu*,i'.  G^ncrviL,  1879),  uid  In  /lifvra  Hiero*ottfmitfina 
gt^culi  uit-vtu..  etl.  P.  Geyer,  pp,  21^207  iC^EL,  mxxix., 
1898);  Eq«.  tmnitl.  by  J.  E.  MAcpher»n  {P&1«9tine  PiJ- 
frinu'  T«xt  Eot!hly.  1SS9);  Vila  S.  Coiumbte,  «i.  W. 
Rii«V6«,  Dublin,  1857  (new  ed.,  vtth  Enjr.  transL  and  au 
unfortunate  rttatt^agemeai  of  the  tjotus,  by  W.  F.  Skene, 


Edinburgh.  1 874):  abo  by  J.  T.  Fowler,  Oxford,  ISM 
(Eng.  tran&l.H  1895);  the  text  of  tbe  Vinon,  with  Bug, 
transl.p  haa  bfwa  publiahed  by  Wbitiey  Stokefi,  Fit  Ai^m- 
nain,  Simla,  1870;  E,  Wiudisch,  Irische  Texte,  pp.  166- 
196,  Lelpaic,  1880  (contains  the  text}«  For  AdamnAQ's 
Ufe:  Lani^n,  EccL  Mitt.,  paAfilm;  lieeveij  in  hi»  e>d^  o{  tbe 
Vita  Citiumba,  pp.  xI'.Lxviu.,  Dublin,  1857;  A,  P, 
Forbea,  KaUndara  of  Scottiih  Sainta,  Edmburgh,  1872; 
DCB,  i.  41^3;  W.  F,  flkene,  Celtic  Scvtiand,  d.  170- J  75, 
Edinbuj^h,  1877;  DNB.  i.  02-93:  J.  Heidy.  tfumla 
Sanctorum,  pp.  334-^47,  Dublin,  1890;  P.  Gcyer,  Adam- 
nan, AugAbuTis<  1895;  T.  Olden,  Church  of  Inland,  pp,  50, 
77,  104,  119,  London 4  1895;  Cain  Adamnany  an  old  tritk 
TreaHmon  ^  Law  of  Adamnain^td.  Kuao  Meyer,  in  4ii- 
ecdota  Oxanieiva^  O:xiord,  I90d. 

ADAMS^  GEORGE  HOCLTOII:  Congregation- 
alist;  b,  at  Castine,  Mc,  July  7,  1824;  d.  at  Au- 
bumdftle,  Mass,,  Jan.  H,  1906»  He  was  educat^Ki 
at  Bowdoin  College  (B,A.,  1S44),  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  (1S44-46),  the  universities  of  LcipsiCi 
Halle,  and  Beriin  (1847-49),  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1849-50).  He  held  succc^ve 
pastorates  at  Oonway,  Mass,  (1851-63);  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  (186X^71);  and  HoUiaton,  Mass. 
(1873-89),  and  alao  acted  as  supply  at  Mentham, 
Mass.  (1890-01),  md  Waban,  Mass.  (1905), although 
after  1889  be  was  engaged  chiefly  in  literary  work* 
In  his  theological  position  he  was  a  Trinitarian 
Congregationalist,  Fie  was  historian  of  the  New 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Society  and  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Council,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Bowdoin  College,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Trustees  of  Donations  for  Education  in  Liberia 
and  of  the  Mount  Coffee  Association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  Liberia,  and  in  1903  was 
made  Knight  Commander  of  the  Liberian  Humane 
Order  of  African  Redemption.  In  addition  to  a 
number  of  briefer  studies  and  occasional  addresses, 
he  revised  the  Biblical  Mttgcum  of  James  Comper 
Gray  (8  vols,.  New  York  and  London,  1871-81) 
under  the  title  of  The  Biblical  Encyclopedia  (5  vols., 
Cleveland,  O.,  1903), 

ADAJHS,  JAMES   ALONZO;     CongregationaliBt; 

b.  at  Ashland,  O.,  May  21,  1S42,  He  was  educated 
at  Knox  Cbllege  (A,B.,  1867)  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (1870),  after  having  served  in  the  C^vil 
war  as  a  member  of  Company  D^  69th  Illinois 
Volunteer*.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Marehfield,  Mo.,  in  1870-71  j  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  St.  Loms,  in 
1880-86;  of  the  Millard  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  Clucago,  in  1887-88;  and  of  the  Warren 
Avenue  Congregational  Church  in  the  fiame  city 
in  1889-^95.  In  1891  he  was  a  delegate  from  the 
Congregational  churches  of  IlUnois  to  the  Inter- 
national Congregational  CoimcLl  in  London,  and 
has  also  been  their  representative  at  a  number  of 
national  councils.  He  was  profesj^or  in  Straight 
University,  New  Orleans^  1873--77,  and  president 
in  1875-77,  and  then  became  editor  of  the  DolUa 
Daily  Commercialj  Dallas,  Tex.  Prom  1887  to 
IdOii  he  was  editorial  wTiter  on  the  Chicago  Ad- 
vance, becoming  its  editor-in-chief  in  the  latter  year» 
His  principal  works  are  Colonel  Hunger  ford's 
DaughUr  (Chicago,  1896)  and  Life  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria (190\). 

ADAJIS,  JOHH  COLEBiAH:     Univcrsalist;  b.  at 

Maiden,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1849.    He  was  educated 
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&t  the  high  schooU  of  Provideneei  H- 1^,  and  Lowell, 
Mass,,  and  at  TuftB  CcUege  (A.B.,  1870)  and  Divin- 
ity achool  (B.D.,  18X2),  He  has  held  paat^ratea 
at  the  Newton  UniversaHflt  Church,  Newton,  Maea. 
tlS72-80);  First  Universalkt  Church,  Lynn,  Mass. 
C18S0-nS4);  St.  Paul's  Univeraaliiit  Church,  Chicago, 
111.  (ISS4-90);  AR  Souk'  UniversaUst  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (IS0O-19O1);  and  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Hartford,  C<inn,,  from  1901  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of  Tufta 
College  since  1880  and  of  the  Univerealist  General 
Convention  Bince  1^5,  In  his  theological  position 
he  IB  a  pronounced  Univerealist,  His  works  in- 
clude The  Fdtherhood  of  God  (Boston,  1888); 
Chnstimi,  Ti^pes  of  Heroism  (1891);  The  Leisure 
of  God  (1895);  Naiure  Studies  in  the  Bcrkshires 
(New  York,  1899);  and  Life  of  WUiiam  IlamiUon 
Gibson  (1901). 

ABAUS,  SARAH  (FULLER)  FLOWER :  English 
Unitamn;  b,  at  Harlow  (25  m.  n.e*  of  London), 
Esae^c,  Feb.  22,  1805;  d.  in  London  Aug,  14,  1848, 
Her  father  wai  Benjamin  Flower  (1755-1829), 
printer,  editor,  and  political  writer,  and,  Sept.  24, 
1834,  she  married  William  Bridges  Adams  {1797- 
1872),  an  inventor  and  engineer  of  distinction,  also 
a  writer  on  political  subjeetfl.  She  w*as  a  highly 
gifted  woman,  much  esteemed  by  a  circle  of  friends 
which  included,  among  others,  W.  J.  Linton, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Inherited  deafness  and  a  weak  constitution 
prevented  her  from  following  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion, which  she  had  chosen  in  the  beUef  that  ''  the 
dmma  is  an  epitome  of  the  mind  and  manners  of 
mankind,  and  wise  men  in  all  ages  have  agreed  to 
make  it^  what  in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  a  supplement 
to  the  pulpit;"  She  wrote  poems  on  social  and 
pohtical  subjects,  chiefly  for  the  Anti<bm-Law 
League;  contributed  poems  and  articles  to  the 
Monthly  Repository  dining  the  years  1832-53^ 
when  it  was  conducted  by  her  pastor  W,  J,  Fox 
(q,v.}^  and  published  a  long  poem,  The  Royal 
ProgrtM,  in  the  lHuminaled  Mogazine  in  1845*  In 
book  form  she  published  ViiHa  Perpetua,  a  Dra- 
jnaiic  Poem  (London,  1841;  reprinted  with  her 
hymns  and  a  memoir  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Bridell-Fox, 
1803),  and  The  Flock  at  the  Fountmn  (1845),  a  cat- 
echism. In  addition,  she  furnished  fourteen  original 
hymns  and  two  translations  to  Hymns  and  An- 
themM  (1840),  a  collection  for  Fox's  chapel  at  Fins* 
bury,  including  her  best -known  production,  N  carers 
my  God,  to  thee.  Her  sister,  Eliza  Flower  (1803^ 
46)^  possessed  much  mu-stcal  talent  and  furnished 
the  original  music  for  this  hymn  as  well  as  for  others 
in  the  book. 

BrBUoomAPnT:  DNB.  L  101:  8,  W.  DtiffieH,  EftjJiaA 
iivmnM.  pp.  382-386,  New  York,  188^;  Julian,  Nymna- 
t>gif.  E>-  13;  N,  Sciutb.  H]/mn9  RittaricaUi/  Famaut^  pp.  174- 
1S2,  ChicsffD.  1901. 

ADAHSi  THOMAS:  English  preacher  and  com- 
mentator of  the  seventeenth  century,  called  by 
Southey  "  the  prose  Shake«!peare  of  Puritan  theo- 
logians .  V  .  scarcely  inferior  to  Fuller  in  wit  or 
to  Taylor  in  fancy,"  little  is  known  of  his  life 
beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  title-pages 
and  dedlcationa  of  bis  books.  He  wa8  preaching 
in  Bedfoidfihiie  in  1612;  In  1614  became  vicar  of 


Win  grave,  Bucks;  from  1618  to  1623  preached  in 
London;  he  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Heniy  Montagu, 
lord  chief  justice  of  England,  in  1653  was  a  **  neces- 
sitous and  decrepit  "  old  man,  and  died  probably 
before  the  Restoration.  He  published  many  oc- 
casional sermons  (collected  into  a  folio  vohime, 
London,  1 630) » besides  a  commentary  on  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (1633;  ed.  J.  Sherman,  1839). 
His  works,  ed.  Thomas  Smith,  with  life  by  Joseph 
AnguSf  were  published  in  Nichol's  Smea  of  Stand* 
ard  Divitics  (3  vols,,  Edinburgh,  1862-63). 

ADAMS,  WILLIAM :  American  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  25,  1807;  d.  at  Orange 
Mountain,  N»  J.,  Aug.  31,  1880.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  (1827)  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1830);  was  pastor  at  Brighton,  Mass.  (1831- 
34);  of  the  Broome  Street  (Central)  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  (1834-53);  and  of  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  from  the 
Broome  Street  Church  (1853-73),  From  1873 
till  his  death  he  w^as  president  and  professor  of 
sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
clei-gymen  in  New  York  in  his  time,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  not  bounded  by  his  own  denomination  or 
land.  Besides  many  individual  sermons  be  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Isaac  Taylor's  Sjnrit  of  HebTetif 
Poetry,  with  a  biographical  introduction  (New  York, 
1862);  The  Three  Gardens  (1856);  In  the  World  and 
not  of  the  Wi>r£d  (18^7);  Con^^er^atiojtM  of  Je^v^ 
VhHst  with  Representoiim  Men  (1868);  Thanks^ 
giving  (1869), 

ADAMS,  WILLIAM  FORBES:  Protestant  Epis^ 
copal  bishop  of  Eaaton  (Md.);  b.  at  EnniskiUen 
(70  m.  s.  w.  of  Belfast),  County  Fermanagh, 
Ireland,  Jan,  2,  1833.  He  came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  eight,  wa€i  educated  at  the  University 
of  the  South,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi bar  in  1854,  but  subsequently  studied 
theology,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1859,  and 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  WoodviUe,  Mass.,  from  1860  to 
1S66,  when  he  was  called  to  the  rectorate  of  St, 
Peter's,  New  Orleans,  but  w*ent  in  the  following 
year  to  St.  Paiirfl  in  the  same  city,  w^here  he  re* 
mained  until  1875.  In  that  year  he  w^as  conse* 
crated  first  missionary  bishop  of  New  Mexico  and 
Ariiona,  but  was  compelled  by  illness  to  resign. 
He  then  accepted  the  rectorate  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Vicksburg,  Miss,,  where  he  remained  from 
1876  to  1887,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Easton. 

ADAMSON,  PATRICK:  Scotch  prebtei  b.  in 
Perth  Mar.  15,  1537  (according  to  another  account, 
1543);  d.  at  St.  Andrews  Feb.  19, 1592.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  preached 
for  two  or  three  years  in  Scotland;  was  in  France 
as  private  tutor  at  th^*  time  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  returned  to  Scotland  and  to  the 
ministry;  and  was  made  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
in  1576.  Thenceforth  his  life  w^as  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  he  died 
in  poverty.  His  enemies  have  assailed  his  charac- 
ter»  but  all  agree  that  he  was  a  scholar  and  an  able 
preacher  and  writer.     He  composed  a  Latin  cate- 
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chism  for  the  young  King  James,  translated  the 
Book  of  Job  into  Latin  hexameters,  and  wrote  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Herod.  His  collected 
works  were  published  by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Wilson  (London,  1610),  who  also  added  a  life  to 
an  edition  of  his  treatise  De  pastoria  muneref  pub- 
lished separately  the  same  year. 

ADAMSON,  Wn^LIAM:  Evangelical  Union;  b. 
at  New  Galloway  (20  m.  w.  of  Dumfries),  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Aug.  29,  1830.  He  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  Universities  and  at 
EvangeUcal  Union  Theological  Hall.  He  was  pastor 
in  Perth  eleven  years  and  in  Edinburgh  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  also  conducted  a  public  theological 
class  in  the  latter  city  for  eighteen  years.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  B^dinburgh  School 
Board,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  and 
movements  for  reform.  He  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Carver  Memorial  Church,  Windermere,  Westmore- 
landshire.  His  writings  include  The  Righteousness 
of  Qod  (London,  1870);  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement 
(1880);  Religwus  Anecdotes  of  Scotland  (1885); 
Knowledge  and  Faith  (1886);  Robert  MiUigan  : 
A  Story  (Glasgow,  1891);  Missionary  Anecdotes 
(1896);  Argument  of  Adaptation  (London,  1897); 
Life  of  the  Rev,  James  M orison  (1898);  Life  of  the 
Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson  (1900);  and  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Joeeph  Parker  (1902).  He  is  also  the  editor  of 
The  Christian  News. 

ADDICKS,  GEORGE  B. :  Methodist  Episcopalian ; 
b.  at  Hampton,  lU.,  Sept.  9,  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Central  Wesleyan  College.  War- 
renton.  Mo.,  and  at  the  Garrett  Bible  Institute, 
Evanston,  111.  (1876-77).  He  taught  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  the  Central  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege in  1875-76,  and  in  1877-78  preached  at  Gene- 
seo,  111.,  being  ordained  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministry  in  the  latter  year.  From  1878  to  1885 
he  taught  the  German  language  and  literature  in 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  and  German  College, 
Blount  Pleasant,  la.,  and  from  1885  to  1890  held  a 
pastorate  at  Pekin,  HI.  In  1890  he  returned  to  the 
(Central  Wesleyan  College  as  professor  of  practical 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  since  1895  has  been 
president  and  professor  of  philosophy  of  the  same 
institution.  In  1900  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  was  a  member  of  the  University  Senate  of  the 
same  denomination  from  1896  to  1904. 

ADDIS,  WILLIAM  EDWARD:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Edinburgh  May  9,  1844.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1866).  Originally  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1866,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1872  at  the  London  Oratory, 
being  parish  priest  of  Sydenham  from  1878  to  1888. 
In  the  latter  year  he  renounced  this  faith  and  be- 
came minister  of  the  Australian  Church,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  an  undenominational  institution,  where 
he  remained  until  1892,  when  he  took  a  similar 
position  at  the  High  Pavement  Chapel,  Nottingham 
(1893-98).  In  1899  he  was  appointed  Old  Testament 
lecturer  at  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  and  shortly 
afterward   returned   to   the   Chiurch  of    England. 


His  college  accordingly  attempted  to  expel  him  and 
to  declare  itself  officially  non-confonnist,  but  the 
movement  was  proved  illegal,  and  he  still  retains 
his  position,  although  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
trustees  of  Manchester  College  prevents  him  from 
resimiing  his  work  as  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  has  written  A  Catholic  Dictionary 
(London,  1883;  in  collaboration  with  Thomas 
Arnold);  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Empire  (1893); 
Documents  of  the  Hexateuch  (2  vols.,  1893-98);  and 
Hebrew  Religion  to  the  Establishment  of  Judaism 
Under  Ezra  (1906). 

ADDISON,  DAMEL  DULAIIT:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Mar.  11, 
1863.  He  received  his  education  at  Union  Col- 
lege and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (1886).  He  was  curate  of  Christ 
Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1886-89  and  rector 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1889-95, 
while  since  1895  he  has  been  rector  of  All  Saints' 
Chiurch,  Brookline,  Mass.  He  is  examining  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  director  of  the 
Church  Temperance  Society,  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Boston, 
president  of  the  New  England  Home  for  Deaf -Mutes 
and  the  Brookline  Education  Society,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Trustees  of  Donations  for  Education 
in  Liberia,  and  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  and  of  the  Brookline  public  library.  In 
1904  he  was  made  Knight  Conunander  of  the  Li- 
berian  Humane  Order  of  African  Redemption.  He 
has  written:  Lucy  Ijorcom^  Life^  Letters  and  Diary 
(Boston,  1894);  Phillipa  Brooks  (1894);  Life  and 
Times  of  Edward  BasSy  First  Bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts (1897);  AU  Saints'  Church,  Brookline  (Cam- 
bridge, 1896);  The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and 
Letters  (New  York,  1900);  and  The  Episcopalians 
(1904). 

ADELBERT.    See  Adalbert. 

ADELMANN :  Bishop  of  Brescia  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known, and  the  date  of  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  consecration  as  bishop,  is  uncertain.  Gams  (Series 
episcoporumf  Regensburg,  1872,  p.  779)  assigns  the 
latter  two  events  to  1053  and  1048,  respectively. 
Adelmann  himself  states  that  he  was  not  a  German; 
he  has  been  commonly  taken  for  a  Frenchman,  but 
may  have  been  a  Lombard.  The  first  certain  fact 
of  his  life  is  that,  together  with  Berengar  of  Tours, 
he  studied  under  Fulbert  at  Chartres.  Afterward 
he  studied,  and  later  taught  (probably  from  1042), 
in  the  school  of  Li^ge,  then  at  Speyer.  The 
works  which  have  made  him  known  are:  (1)  a 
collection  of  Rhythmi  alphabetici  de  viris  lUustrQms 
sui  temporiSf  devoted  to  the  praise  of  Fulbert  and 
his  school,  and  (2)  a  letter  to  Berengar  on  his 
eucharistic  teaching;  the  letter  was  written  before 
Berengar's  first  condemnation,  but  after  his  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  doctrine  was  noto- 
rious (both  works  in  MPLy  cxliii.  1289-98).  The 
letter  ia  not  so  much  an  independent  investigation 
as  a  solemn  warning  to  his  friend  against  the  danger 
of  falling  into  heresy.  Adelmann  treats  the  sub- 
ject from  the  purely  traditional  standpoint,  and 
considers  it  settled  by  the  words  of  institution. 
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The  change  (he  uses  the  words  trans  ferret 
irammutare)  of  the  bread  and  wine  id  to  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  takes  place  invmbly  in 
order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
faith;  such  oceurrences,  accordingly,  can  not  be 
inveetigated  by  reaaon,  but  must  be  believed, 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bnuooa^niT:    Hiatoin  H^irain  dt  la  Frana^  tH.   542; 
U&udc,  KD,  vaL  iij„  p.  &63. 

ADELOPHAGI,  ad"el'Of'a-j(ii  ot  -g^  ("  Not  Eating 
in  Public  "):  Certain  people^  mentioned  in  Pra- 
ttesiinaiuM  {L  71),  as  thinking  it  imseemly  for  a 
Cbmtian  t.o  eat  while  another  looked  on.  They 
are  also  referred  to  by  Augustine  (Har.AxxL),  who 
€opiei;  Philastriufl  {H(^.,]xxvi,)  and  is  uncertain 
whether  their  scruple  included  members  of  their 
own  sect  or  appUed  only  to  others.  Further  state- 
ments in  pTade^inatu^  are  to  be  acceptetl  with  ex- 
tt^eme  caution.  G-  KrCger. 

ADEHEY,  WALTER  FREDERIC:  Congrega- 
tionaliitt;  b.  at  Ealing  {9  m.  w.  of  London ),  Mid- 
dlesex, Eng.,  Mar.  14,  1849.  He  received  hb  edu- 
cation at  New  College  and  University  College, 
London.  He  was  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Acton^  London,  from  1872  to  1889,  and 
from  1887  to  the  same  year  was  lecturer  in  Biblical 
and  syBtetnattc  theology  at  New  College^  London. 
Ixk  1889  be  was  appointed  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment estegesis  and  church  histoiy  in  the  same 
institution,  holding  ibis  position  until  1903,  as 
weD  BS  a  lectureship  on  church  history  in  Hackney 
College,  London^  after  1898.  In  1903  he  wait  chosen 
principal  of  LancaistershiTe  CoOege,  in  the  ll^niver- 
aity  of  Manchester^  and  two  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  the  hiatory  of  doctrine  in  the 
same  university.  As  a  theologian,  he  accepts  the 
resullii  of  BibUeal  criticism  which  he  feels  to  be 
warranted,  and  welcomes  seientihc  and  philosophic 
inveetigation  and  criticism  of  religion,  although  he 
seeks  to  adhere  finnly  to  basal  Christian  truths  and 
to  harmonise  them  with  what  he  holds  to  be  other 
ascertained  verities.  His  works  include,  in  addition 
to  numerous  articles  m  magazines  and  HEU^tings's 
Didi&nary  of  the  B&ie,  as  well  as  in  nine  volumes  of 
the  PulpU  Cvmntentary  (1881-90),  The  Hdrrew 
Ui^ypia  (London,  1877);  From  Christ  to  Constan- 
tino (1^6);  From  CoMt^tniino  io  Charki  tht  Great 
(1888):  two  volumes  in  the  Es-poiiior's  Bible 
(1893-94;  the  first  on  ^%t&,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther; 
and  the  second  on  EcclesiaMes  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon);  The  Theology  of  the  New  Te^tameni 
(1894);  ffaw  to  Read  the  BibU  (1896);  Women  of 
the  New  Tt^^ammi  (1899);  the  iection  on  the  New 
Testament  m  the  Biblical  Introduction  written  by 
him  m  collaboration  with  W.  H.  Bennett  (1899); 
and  A  Century's  Proffrest  (1901).  He  is  likewise 
editor  of  The  Centtiry  B^te,  to  which  he  himself 
baa  omtnbuted  the  volumes  on  Luke  (London, 
1901)  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Tbessaloniana  (1902). 

ADEODATUS,  ttd't-S-da'toa:  Bishop  of  Rome 
from  Apr,  II,  672,  to  his  death,  June  16,  676,  His 
pontificate  was  unimportant.  The  lAber  potdifi' 
ealis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  346)  afienbes  to  Mm  the 
restoration  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Campo 
di  Merio^  near  La  Ma^ana  (7^  m,  from  Rome), 


and  the  enlargement  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Era^ 
mus  in  Rome,  where  he  had  been  a  monk.  The 
only  documents  of  his  extant  (Af  PL,  bcxxvii,  1139- 
46)  are  concessions  of  privileges  to  the  churchets 
of  St.  Peter  at  Canterbmy  and  St.  Nfartio  at  Tours. 
For  his  participation  in  the  Monotbelite  contro- 
versy, flee  MoNDTHELiTES.  He  is  sometimes  kno^n 
as  Adeodatuf  II.,  because  the  form  **  Adeodatus  -' 
is  used  also  for  the  name  of  a  former  pope  Deusdedit 
(615-618). 

ADIAPHORA,     ad"i-af'o-Ta,     AHD      THE     ADI- 
APHORISTIC    COIfTROVERSIES. 
Clanieal  Greek  Ueafic  {f  1 ). 
Chriflt'«Uflo«fl  (I  2). 
Pfitira  Usace  (j  S). 
Patriiitjc  mad  Mpdievml  Unga  (M). 
Luther's  Uea^e  tf  6>. 
Firfct  AiliBphcmtic  Controveniy  (10). 
FIaciuh's  H««trictkiti  of  Adliiplioni  i|  7>. 
Second  ContTDveray  (f  8). 
R»o«nt  DincuHioa  (f  OK 

In  the  history  of  Christian  ethics  the  term  "  adi- 

aphora  "  (pi,  of  Gk.,  odiuphoroni  "  indifferent  ") 
signifies  flctions  wliich  God  neither  bids  nor  forbida, 
the  performance  or  omission  of  which  is  accordingly 
left  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  term  wafl 
employed  by  the  Cynics,   and   borrowed   by  the 

Stoics.     To  the  latter  that  only  was 

I.   Cla^     ^^^^  or  evil  which  waji  always  iK>  and 

ttcal  Greek  which  man  could  control.    Such  mat- 

U&sfe,      tera  as  health,  riches,  etc.,  and  their 

opposites  were  ehuised  as  adiaphora, 
being  regarded  for  this  purpose,  not  as  actions, 
but  as  things  or  conditions,  Adiaphora  were 
divided  into  absolute  and  relative;  the  former  being 
such  as  bad  to  do  with  meaningless  distinctions, 
while  the  latter  involved  preference,  as  in  the  case 
of  sickness  versus  health.  The  Stoics  did  not, 
however,  from  the  adiaphoristic  nature  of  esctemal 
thingis  deduce  that  of  the  actions  connected  there- 
with. 

Jesus 's  ideal  of  righteousness  as  devotion  of  the 
entire  person  to  God  revealed  as  perfect  moral 
character,  signified,  on  the  one  side,  freedom  from 
every  obligation  to  a  Htatutory  law,  particularly 
precepts  concennng  worship*  He  regarded  the 
observance  of  external  rites  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference BO  far  as  re^l  personal  purity  was  concerned, 
and,  with  his  disciples  observed  the  Jewbh  ritea 

as  a  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 

3.   Christ's  mission  to  Israel  when  they  did  not 

Usage.      interfere  with  doing  good  (Mark  iu.4). 

Yet  this  ideal  involved  such  a  sharpen- 
ing of  moral  obligation  that  in  the  presi'nce  of  its 
unqualified  earnestness  and  comprehensive  scope 
there  was  no  room  for  the  question,  so  important 
to  legalistic  Judaism^  how  much  one  might  do  or 
leave  undone  without  transgressing  the  Law,  The 
slightest  act,  like  the  individual  word,  had  the  high- 
est ethical  significance  to  the  eictent  that  it  was  an 
expression  of  the  "  abundance  of  the  heart  "  (Matt. 
xii.  25^7). 

Paul  emphasizes^  on  the  one  hand,  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  Christian  ethics  and,  on  the 
other,  the  freedom  which  is  the  Chrisstian^fi;  and 
he  concludes  that  the  obf^er\'ance  or  disregard  of 
dicta  pertaining  to  external  things  ia  a  matter  of 
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indifference  in  its  bearing  on  the  kingdom  of  God 

(Rom.  xiv.  17;  I  Cor.  vi.  12,  viii.  8;  Gal.  v.  6; 

Col.  ii.  20).    He  recognizes,  with  the  exception  of 

the  Lord's  Supper,  no  forms  for  Chris- 

3.  Paul's  tian  worship,  but  merely  counsels 
Usage,  that ''  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  Older  "  (I  Cor.  xiv.  40).  From  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  belongs  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
the  worid,  Paul  deduces  the  authority  (Gk.  exousia) 
of  Christians  over  all  things  (I  Cor.  iii.  21-23),  espe- 
cially the  right  freely  to  make  use  of  the  free  ^ts  of 
God  (I  Cor.  X.  23,  26;  Rom.  xiv.  14,  20).  Abilitjr  to 
return  thanks  for  them  is  made  the  subjective 
criterion  of  their  purity  (Rom.  xiv.  6;  I  Cor.  x.  30). 
Those  things  also  arc  permissible  which  are  left 
free  by  implication  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
or  are  expressly  allowed.  But  action  in  the  domain 
of  the  permissible  is  restricted  for  the  individual 
by  ethical  principles  according  to  which  he  must 
be  bound  (Rom.  xiv.  2  sqq.;  I  Cor.  vi.  12,  viii. 
9,  X.  23).  Concrete  action  in  all  such  cases  he  re- 
gards as  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  individual,  but 
as  bidden  or  forbidden  for  the  sake  of  God. 

In  place  of  this  view  of  freedom,  combining  obli- 
gation with  unconstraint,  there  soon  arose  one  of 
a  more  legal  cast.  At  the  time  of  Tertullian  there 
was  in  connection  with  concrete  questions  a  conflict 
between  the  two  principles  (1)  that  what  is  not 
expressly  permitted  by  Scripture  is  forbidden;  and 
(2)  that  what  is  not  expressly  forbidden  is  permitted. 
The  restriction  of  the  idea  of  duty  by  that  of  the 
permissible,  and  the  recognition  of  an  adiaphoristic 
sphere  were  further  confirmed  by  the  distinction 
between  prcBcepta  and  consUia  and  by  the  doctrine 
of  supererogatory  merits.  The  question  of  adi- 
aphora  was  argued  by  the  schoolmen.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  his  followers  held  that 

4.   Patrifl-  there  were  certain  actions  which,  so 
tic  and      far  as  being  intrinsically  capable  of 

Medieval  subserving  a  good  or  an  ill  purpose. 
Usage,  were  matters  of  indifference;  but  they 
recognized  no  act  proceeding  from 
conscious  consideration  which  was  not  either  dis- 
posed toward  a  fitting  end  or  not  so  disposed,  and 
hence  good  or  bad.  Duns  Scotus  and  his  adherents 
recognized  actions  indifferent  in  individuOj  i.e.,  those 
not  to  be  deemed  wrong  though  without  reference, 
actual  or  virtual,  to  God.  The  early  Church  at 
first  appropriated  the  Cynic  and  Stoic  opposition 
to  culture,  holding  that  it  interfered  with  the  con- 
templation of  God  and  divine  things.  But  with 
large  heathen  accessions,  this  attitude  was  no  longer 
maintained.  The  primitive  Christian  ideal  was, 
to  be  sure,  preserved;  but  its  complete  fulfilment 
was  required  of  only  those  bound  thereto  by  the 
nature  of  their  calling. 

Luther  based  his  position  on  that  of  Paul.  He 
appears,  indeed,  to  determine  the  idea  of  adiaphora 
(the  expression  does  not  occur  in  his  works)  accord- 
ing to  a  legalizing  criterion  when  he  distinguishes 
between  things  or  works  w^hich  are  clearly  bidden 
or  forbidden  by  God  in  the  New  Testament  and 
those  which  are  left  free — to  neglect  which  is  no 
wrong;  to  observe,  no  piety.  But  he  further  says 
in  the  same  connection  that  under  the  rule  of 
faith  the  conscience  is  free,  and    Christians  are 


superior  to  all  things,  particulariy  externals  and 
precepts  in  connection  therewith.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  he  considers  that  an 
5.  Luther's  external  form  of  divine  worship  is 
Usage.  nowhere  enjoined  (the  Lord's  Supper  is 
SLbeneficiunif  not  an  officium);  and  he 
distinguishes  between  the  necessaiy  and  the  free 
in  churchly  forms  by  their  effects.  Prayer,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  preaching  are  necessary  to 
edification;  but  the  time,  place,  and  mode  have  no 
part  in  edification,  and  are  free.  His  standpoint, 
then,  was  not  simply  that  there  were  certain  things 
left  free,  but  that  the  assertion  of  freedom  (or  adi- 
aphorism)  applied  to  the  whole  realm  of  externals. 
In  individual  cases,  however,  a  limitation  was  im- 
posed by  ethical  aims  and  rules.  Christians  were 
to  take  part  in  the  external  worship  of  God  to  fulfil 
the  duty  of  public  confession  and  that  they 
might  "  communicate  "  (Heb.  xiii.  16).  Ceremonial 
forms  served  to  perpetuate  certain  effective  modes 
of  observance;  but  they  were  not  to  be  idolatrous, 
superstitious,  or  pompous.  Luther,  in  opposition 
to  Carlstadt,  urged  that  in  the  forms  of  worship 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  offense  to  some,  whatever 
was  not  positively  objectionable  shoidd  be  suffered 
to  remain.  He  was  ready  to  concede  the  episcopal 
form  of  church  government  and  other  matters, 
if  urged  not  as  necessary  to  salvation,  but  as 
conducive  to  order  and  peace.  He  wished,  also, 
to  maintain  Christian  freedom  against  stubborn 
adherents  of  the  Law. 

The  churchly  adiaphora  formed  the  subject  of 
the  first  adiaphoristic  controversy.    The  Witten- 
berg   theologians    believed    that    the 
6.  First     concessions   on   the    basis   of    which 
Adiapho-   the    Leipsic    interim    was   concluded 
risticCon-  could  be  justified  by  the  principles 
troversy.     enunciated   and   exemplified   at   the 
outset    of    the    Reformation.    They 
held    that,     despite    formal     modifications,  they 
had  smrendered  only  traditional  points  of  church 
government   and   worship,  and  even    then   only 
such    as    were     unopposed    by    Scripture,     had 
been  so  recognized  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
had  seemed  to  themselves  excellent  arrangements, 
conducive  to  order  and  discipline.     Further,  they 
maintained  that  every  idolatrous  usage  had  been 
discountenanced,  and  that  from  what  was  retained 
idolatrous    significance    had    been    excluded.    It 
may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  example,  that  the 
Latin  liturgy  of  the  mass  was  admitted,  with  lights, 
canonicals,  etc.,  though  with  commimion  and  some 
German  hymns;  also  confirmation.  Corpus  Christi 
day,  extreme  unction,  fasting,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  bishops. 

Before  the  interim  had  been  authentically  pub- 
lished there  arose  a  controversy  in  which  the  attack 
was  led  by  Flacius.  In  his  Z>e  verts  et  falna 
adiaphoria  (1549),  he  raised  the  question  by  not 
only  maintaining  that  preaching,  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  absolution  had  been  conmianded 
by  God,  but  even  by  concluding  from  I  Cor.  xiv.  40 
that  the  ceremonial  usages  connected  therewith 
had  been  divinely  ordained  in  genere.  He  also 
sought  to  limit  the  Lutheran  indifference  to  detail 
by  insisting  on  what  he  deemed  seriousness  and 
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dignity  in  the  liturgy,  as  opposed  to  the  canonioaLs, 
music,  and  spectacles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
addition  he  protested  that  what  might  be  called 
the  individual  character  of  the  Church 
7.  Flactns's  was  to  be  conserved,  and  that  existing 
Restriction  means  of  edification  should  be  altered 
of  Adi-  only  in  favor  of  better  ones.  Under 
aphora.  the  circumstances  obtaining  at  the 
time,  he  said,  even  a  matter  in  itself 
unessential  'sould  not  be  treated  as  permissible,  and 
the  concessions  of  the  interim  were  an  act  of  treach- 
ery: they  were  occasioned  by  the  endeavors  of  the 
emperor  to  restore  the  Catholic  Church,  the  pro- 
mulgators being  moved  by  fear,  or  at  best  by 
lack  of  faith;  and  in  effect  they  were  an  admission 
of  past  errors,  strengthening  their  opponents,  while 
the  rank  and  file,  looking  at  externals  only,  would 
see  in  the  restoration  of  discarded  usages  a  rever- 
sion to  the  old  conditions.  The  dispute  sontinued 
after  the  peace  of  Augsburg;  and  the  Formula 
Concordia  not  only  drew  the  distinction  (art.  X.) 
that  in  time  of  persecution,  when  confession  was 
necessary,  there  should  be  no  concession  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  even  in  adiaphora,  since 
truth  and  Christian  freedom  were  at  stake,  but  to 
some  extent  appropriated  Flacius's  restriction  of 
the  idea  of  adiaphora. 

In  the  so-called  second  adiaphoristic  controversy 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  systems  came  into 
conflict.  Luther  had  maintained  the  right  of 
temperate  enjoyment  of  secular  amusements.  Cal- 
vin, on  the  other  hand,  stood  for  fundamentally 
different  principles,  in  accordance  with  which  he 
enforced  his  Genevan  code  of  discipline.  Voetius 
carried  these  principles  still  further.  On  the  Lu- 
theran side  was  Meisner,  who  is  in  this  respect  the 
classic  opponent  of  the  Calvinists.  He  puts  secu- 
lar amusements  under  the  head  of  adiaphora  as 
being  actions  neither  right  nor  wrong  per  se  but  ^ 
aliud, — the  person  and  the  purpose  especially  to 
be  considered, — and  in  concrete  instances  becoming 
always  either  right  or  wrong.  The  controversy 
began  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  secular  amusements  were  attacked  per  se 
by  several  writers,  such  as  Reiser  and  Winkler, 
the  Pietistic  theologians  of  Hamburg,  Vockerodt, 
Lange,  and  Zierold.  Lange,  for  example,  contended 
that  in  the  light  of  revealed  law  there 
8.  Second  are  no  indifferent  acts.  Those  actions 
Contro-  alone  are  right  which  are  under  the 
yersy.  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
honor  of  God  in  the  faith  and  name  of 
Christ;  and  he  holds  that  the  divine  will  exercises 
a  direct  and  inunediate  control.  Hence  actions 
not  bidden  of  God  are  necessarily  actions  which 
profit  not  and  are  therefore  coUecti^y  wrong. 
He  enumerates  nineteen  separate  reasons  why 
Christians  should  take  no  part  in  secular  amuse- 
ments and  would  exclude  from  the  Lord's  Supper 
those  who  do.  He  regards  the  defense  of  adiaphora 
as  a  heresy  which  abrogates  all  evangelical  doc- 
trine. Spener's  theory  was  equally  severe,  but  his 
practise  was  wisely  modified.  He  counseled  that 
those  who  participated  in  secular  amusements 
should  be  dissuaded  therefrom  not  harshly,  but 
by  indirect  exhortations  to  follow  Christ;  and  he 


would  not  refuse  absolution  to  such,  since  many 
of  them  did  not  really  appreciate  the  wrong  of 
those  things.  Rothe,  Wamsdorf,  and  Schelwig 
were  the  principal  champions  of  the  previously 
existing  Lutheran  teaching;  but  their  defense  was 
far  less  resolute  than  the  attack. 

The   question   of   adiaphora   has   subsequently 
been  a  subject  of  discussion.    The  first  to  intro- 
duce a  new  point  of  view  of  any  con- 
9.    Recent  siderable    value    was   Schleiermacher 
Discussion.  {KrUik  der  bisherigen  SitterUehre,  2d 
ed.;  Werke  zur  Philoaophie,  ii.),  who 
contested  the  ethical  right  of  adiaphora  on  the 
basis  of  the  necessity  in  the  moral  life  of  unity  and 
stability.    Only  in  the  realm  of  civil  law,  and  in 
the  moral  judgment  of  otherp,  whose  actions  must 
frequently,  for  lack  of  evidence,  remain  unexplained, 
does  he  admit  of  adiaphora.     Most  later  evangelical 
authorities,    for    example    Martensen,    Pfleiderer, 
Wuttke,  and,  most  closely,  Rothe,  are  in  substantial 
agreement  with  this  position,    though  introducing 
some  variations  and  modifications. 

(J.  G0TT8CHICK.) 
Among  British  and  American  Christians  no  adi- 
aphoristic controversy  has  found  place;  but  the 
types  of  religious  and  ethical  thought  that  imderlay 
the  opposing  forces  in  the  controversies  above  con- 
sidered have  been  in  conflict  at  all  times  and  every- 
where. English  Puritanism  and  early  Scottish 
Presbyterianism,  as  well  as  New  England  Puritan- 
ism, either  rejected  adiaphora  wholly  or  reduced 
them  to  the  smallest  proportions.  The  English 
Tractarians  in  seeking  to  overcome  the  difii- 
culties  involved  in  uniting  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  gave  earnest  attention  to  adiaphora.  A 
sign  of  the  times  is  the  watchword  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  "  In  essentials,  unity;  in  non- 
essentials, liberty;  in  all  things,  charity."  The 
Lambeth  articles  proposing  the  Nioene  and  Apos- 
tles' Creeds,  the  two  sacraments,  the  open  Bible, 
and  the  historic  episcopate  as  the  basis  of  union 
with  non-conforming  Churches  treated  as  adiaph- 
ora the  Atl^anasian  Creed,  uniformity  of  worship, 
and  use  of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Prcftestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  has  settled  the  chief 
point  in  dispute  between  Churchman  and  Puritan 
by  eliminating  the  State  from  necessary  union 
with  the  Church.  In  the  union  of  religious  bodies 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  for  which  there 
is  a  growing  tendency,  minor  differences  are  ig- 
nored in  favor  of  essential  principles.  In  all 
Churches  some  dogmas  once  deemed  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  truth  are  laid  aside  never  to  regain 
their  former  position  (cf.  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession with  the  "Brief  Statement  of  Faith" 
published  by  authority  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States).  With  reference  to  conduct 
prescribed  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  recognized 
as  belonging  to  personal  responsibility — the  "  per- 
sonal instance  " — two  diametrically  opposite  ten- 
dencies are  evident.  In  the  first  case,  the  spirit 
of  democracy  and  of  enlightened  public  sentiment 
is  rapidly  withdrawing  many  actions  once  regarded 
as  legitimately  under  church  jurisdiction,  as 
amusements  and  the  like,  from  such  supervision.  In 
the  second  case,  if  life  is  to  be  ruled  by  moral  • 
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maxiniB,  many  actions  must  be  left  morally  inde- 

ternunate,  yet  when  every  deed  ia  seen  to  be  not 

fttomiatic  but  ai^  integral  part  of   seLf-realization, 

then  all  actioni^  take  their  organic  place  in  the 

aeriouB  or  happy  fulfilment  of  life's  aim.     In  both 

inBtaneca    alike,    however^    the    moral    adlaphora 

disappear,  C.  A.  B. 

Bl«i,joQa4PHTt    For  the  ethical  aad  theological  treatment 

of  Adiaphora  conflult  in  general:  the  trtjatMes  on  ethics. 

CftSUJHtry,  dogmatica^  And  tho  history  of  philgpophy,     Spe- 

DJAt  treatment  will  be  found  in  C.  Cr  E.  Sohmid,  Adieephora, 

wiueiytr^hajtlifh  und  hiAttrriach   unttraurhtt   I^ipate^   ISOQ; 

J.  SchiJIer.  Prohleme  dar  chrUUichen  Etkik,  BeHxQ,  1888:  J, 

H.  Blunt.  Dietwnarjf  of  Scctt.  Herena.  .  ,  .  s.v.,  Phihi- 

detphia>  !S74;    KL,  I  223-233.      On   the  Adiapborvtie 

GoiitrDVeffly  eoosult:    Sehmid,  C&nirovcFtnia  dM  adiapharU, 

Jena,  1807;    J,  L.  v.  BUosheim,  FnvtituUt  of  Ecd.  HitL.  ed. 

W.  Stubh>i,  a.  574-670.  London,  1863;     KL,  L  232-335* 

769;   iv.  152$;   v.  769;    luL  156B.  1710. 

ADLER,  CYRUS  J  American  Jewish  Hcholar; 
b.  at  Van  Buren,  Ark..  Sept.  13,  1863.     He  was 

educated  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1S83)  and  Johns 
Hopkins  (Ph.D.,  1887).  He  woa  fellow  in  Scm- 
iticaat  Johns  Hopkins  in  1885-S7,  and  waJ*  appointed 
instructor  in  the  same  subject  in  1887,  and  asao- 
ciate  professor  five  years  lat^r.  In  18S7  he  was 
also  made  assistant  c\irator  of  Oriental  antiquities 
in  the  United  States  Museum,  Washingrton,  and 
custodian  of  tho  section  of  historic  religious  cere- 
monials in  18S9.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
He  was  virtually  the  founder  of  the  American 
Jewish  Hiatorical  Society  in  1892  and  has  been  it^ 
president  since  1898,  and  was  likewise  one  of  the 
reorganizers  (190*2)  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  America  (New  York  City)>  of  which  he 
is  a  life  trustee,  besides  serving  as  president 
in  1902-0*5.  He  haa  edited  the  American  Jewish 
Year  Book  since  1899,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jewish  Enq^chpediUt  in 
which  he  had  charge  of  the  departments  of  post- 
Biblical  antiquities  and  the  hist^iry  of  the  Jews  in 
America,  and  has  published,  in  collaboration  with 
Allan  Ramsay,  Toid  in  ike  Coffee  Htmse  (New  York, 
1898). 

ADLER,  FELDCi  Founder  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture;  b.  ut  Alzey  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Maijiz) 
Aug.  13,  1851.  He  came  to  America  in  1857,  when 
his  father  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Temple 
Emanu-Elj  New  York  City,  and  was  educated  at 
Columbia  College  (A.B,,  1S70),  the  Hochschule 
fflr  die  Wiasenschaft  des  Judenthums  at  Berlin 
and  the  university  of  the  same  city,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg  (Ph.D.,  1873).'  From  1874  to 
1876  he  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
literature  at  Cornell,  but  in  the  latter  year  went  to 
New  York  and  established  the  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture,  a  noti-religio^is  association  for  the  ethical 
improvement  of  its  members,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  the  head.  He  has  been  active  in  various 
philanthropic  enterTirises  and  in  popular  education, 
being  a  member  of  the  State  Tenement  Committee 
in  1884  and  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  in  1901, 
and  in  1902  was  appointed  professor  of  poUtical 
and  social  ethics  at  Columbia  University.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Iniemationat 
Jaumol  of  Ethics  and  haa  written  Vretd  and  Deed 


(New  York,  1877);  The  Moral  Imtru^tkm  of  Chii- 
dren  (1898);  Life  and  Desiiny  (1903);  Marriage 
and  Div&rce  (1905);  Religion  of  Uhdjf  (1905),  and 
EMeniiak  of  Spirituality  (1906). 

ADLER,  HERJllAinf  NATHAIT:  Chief  rabbi 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  British 
Empire;  b.  at  Hanover,  Germany,  May  30,  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Univeraity  College  School 
and  University  College,  London  (B.A.^  1859),  and 
also  at  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Leipesic 
(Ph.D.,  Leipsic,  1861).  He  received  the  rabbinical 
diploma  at  Prague  in  1862,  and  in  the  following  year 
waa  appointed  principal  of  Jews^  College,  Lon^ 
don.  In  18C4  he  became  minister  of  the  Bayswater 
Synagogue,  London,  but  continued  to  be  tutor  in 
theology  in  Jews'  College  until  1879,  when  he 
was  appointed  delegate  chief  rabbi  to  relieve  his 
father,  Nathan  Marcus  Adler^  w^hom  age  had  ren- 
dered unable  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  chief  rabbi. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Adler  was  chosen  his 
successor  as  chief  rabbi  in  1891,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  elected  president  of  Jews*  College,  where 
he  had  already  been  chairman  of  the  council  since 
1887.  He  is  also  president  of  Aria  (Allege  and  the 
London  bcth  din,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
and  the  Mansion  House  Association  for  Improving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  governor  of  University 
College,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  King 
Edward  Hospital  Fund  and  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  He  has  likewise  been 
president  of  tlie  Jewish  Historical  Society,  vice- 
president  of  the  Jewish  Religious  Educational  Board 
and  the  Anglo-Jewish  A^ociation,  and  represen- 
tative of  the  RusBo- Jewish  Committee  at  Berlin 
(1889)  and  Paris  (1890).  In  addition  to  numerous 
briefer  contributions,  he  has  written  Salomon  ^m 
Gabirol  and  his  Influence  upon  Seholaalie  Philosophy 
(London,  1865)  and  Sermons  on  the  Biblical  Ftis- 
sagm  adduced  by  ChrUixan  Theologians  in  Support 
of  the  Dogmaji  of  their  Faiih  (1869). 

ADLERp  I7ATHAIV  BIARCUS :  English  chief  rabbi; 
b.  at  Hanover,  Germany,  Jan.  15,  1803;  d.  at 
Brighton  (50)  m.  s.  of  London),  Sussex,  England, 
Jan.  21,  1890.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer* 
sitiea  of  Gdttingen,  Eriangen  (Ph,D.,  1826),  WUr^ 
burg,  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1830  was  appointed 
cliief  rabbi  of  Oldenburg.  Before  a  year  had  passed 
he  was  made  chief  rabbi  of  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over, and  in  1845  he  was  installed  in  the  far  more 
important  post  of  chief  rabbi  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  1845  he  received  the  assistance  of  a  deputy 
delegate  chief  rabbi,  but  retained  his  own  position 
until  his  death.  Active  both  in  philanthropic 
and  educational  measures,  he  was  the  founder  of 
Jews'  College,  London,  in  1855,  brides  being  the 
real  originator  of  the  Hospital  Sabbath  among  his 
ooreligionists.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works 
in  English,  German,  and  Hebrew,  including  Die 
Lvdbe  zum  VoterlaTwte  (Hanover,  1838) ;  The  Jewish 
Faith  (London,  1867);  and  Neihinah  la-Ger  (com- 
mentary on  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  Wilna^  1875), 

ADO,  a"dO':  Archbishop  of  Vienne  860-875; 
b.  near  Sens  about  800;  d.  at  Yierme  I>ec.  16,  875. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  principal  upholders 
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of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  wrote  a  Martyrologium 
(best  ed.  by  D.  Giorgi,  2  vols.,  Rome,  1745),  which 
surpasses  all  its  predecessors  in  richness  of  materiU, 
and  a  Chronicon  de  sex  cBtatibtu  mundi  (Paris,  1512; 
Rome,  1745  et  al.;  extracts  in  MOH,  Script.,  ii., 
1829,  pp.  315-323)  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
874.    His  works  are  in  MPL,  cxxiii.  1-452. 

ADONAI.    See  Yahweh. 

ADONAI    SHOMO.     See    Communibm,    II.,    1. 

ADOPTION. 

Old  Testament  Conoeption  The  Apologists  (f  6). 

(f  1).  Aucustine  (f  6). 

TheConeeption  of  Jesus  (f  2).  Scholasticism  (f  7). 
Paul's  Conception  (f  3).  Luther  (f  8). 

The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  Later  German  Theology  (f  0). 

John  (f  4).  Two  Views  Held  at  Present 

(I  10). 

Adoption  is  a  term  of  theology  denoting  the  new 
relation  to  God  which  Jesus  experienced  and  into 
which  he  brings  his  followers.  In  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  this  conception,  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  different  senses  in  which  the  analogy  is  used 
in  religion, — the  idea  of  homogeneousness  with 
God,  of  the  relation  to  him,  and  the  divine  basis 
of  both. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the   people,  the  king, 
and  individual  pious  men  and  women  are  called 
children   of  God.     The  people  become    children 
of  €k)d  by  their  introduction  into  the  promised 
land,  the  Idng  by  his  election,  individual  persons  by 
their  physical  creation.    It  is  only  with  regard  to 
the  heavenly  spirits  that  the  state  of  being  a  child 
of    God    (GoUeskindsehaft)    expresses 
I.  Old      homogeneousness  of  being.     The  rela- 
Tettament  tion  is  one  in  which  God  helps,  par- 
Con-       dons,  educates,  even  through  suffering, 
ceptioiL     and  in  which  men  have  to  obey  God  and 
trust  in  him.  But  the  obedience  of  chil- 
dren is  not  different  from  that  of  servants,  and  their 
trust  is  paralysed  by  God's  inexplicable  disposition 
to  wrath.    In  later  Judaism  the  relation  became 
one  of  right, — ^the  pious  man  must  secure  his  reward, 
which  is  a  matter  of  natural  desire,  by  his  own 
merits  and  sacrifices,  and  he  always  wavers  between 
self-righteous  security  and  anxiety. 

Jesus  as  seen  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  knows  God 
as  the  lofty  lord  to  whom  men  are  subjected  in 
service,  and  as  the  just  judge;  but  by  inner  ex- 
periences he  recognizes  this  God  as  his  father  who 
discloses  to  him  his  love,  and  he  encourages  men 
to  believe  not  that  they  are  God's  children,  but  that 
they  become  such  by  conducting  themselves  and 
feeling  as  children.    The  innovation  lies  in  the 
quality  of  the  idation.    In  spite  of  God's  physical 
and  spiritual  superiority,  man  is  free  from  the  feeling 
of  oppression  and  insecurity,  in  the  first  place, 
before  the  demanding  will  of  God.    Throu^  the 
recognition  of  God  as  Father,  Jesus 
a.  The     knows  himself  urged  to  the  service  of 
Concep-     saving  love,  renouncing  every  worldly 
tkm  of      desire,  but  this  service  means  for  him 
Jctoa.      freedom  and  blessedness   (Matt.   xi. 
28-30),  because  he  feels  it  as  the  ful- 
filment of  his  own  desire  (Matt.  ix.  36-38),  and  even 
as  a  gain  in  greatness  and  power  (Matt.  xx.  25-28), 
because  in  it  be  is  raised  above  the  Mosaic  law  (Matt. 


V.  22).  In  the  same  way  he  delivers  those  whom 
he  encourages  to  believe  in  God's  fatherly  love 
and  forgiveness,  from  the  oppression  of  the  law  by 
showing  them  as  its  innermost  core  (Matt.  v.  9,  48) 
the  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  perfect  God  in  a 
love  which  surpasses  all  bounds  of  human  love. 
From  this  conception  of  the  divine  law  all  hedonistic 
elements  have  been  removed;  it  expresses  a  rev- 
erent and  cheerful  devotion  to  an  ideal.  Where 
Jesus  also  uses  God's  retribution  as  an  ethical 
motive  and  thus  seems  to  substitute  a  relation  of 
right  for  the  relation  of  adoption,  he  deepens  and 
purifies  the  traditional  view.  Reward  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  conduct;  a  childlike  disposition  is 
rewarded  with  the  dignity  due  to  God's  children 
(Matt.  V.  9)  and  with  physical  homogeneousness 
(Luke  vii.  36);  justice  is  rewarded  with  justice 
(Matt.  V.  6;  vi.  33).  He  promises  the  kingdom 
(Matt.  X.  13-16)  to  the  unassuming  childlike  dis- 
position, and  promises  reward,  not  to  individual 
performance,  but  to  the  spirit  which  reveals  itself 
in  it  (Matt.  vii.  15,  xxv.  23),  excludes  the  equiva- 
lence between  work  and  reward  (Matt.  xx.  1-16), 
and  appeals  to  fear  not  as  dread  of  physical  evil, 
but  as  anxiety  lest  the  life  with  God  (Matt.  x.  18)  be 
lost.  In  the  second  place,  the  trust  in  God's 
fatherly  guidance  which  Jesus  himself  proves  and 
encourages,  is  of  a  singular  surety  and  joyfulness. 
Whoever  through  fear  of  God  is  kept  in  his  way, 
may  be  certain  of  the  acquisition  of  salvation  (Luke 
X.  20)  and  may  hope  not  only  to  gain  eternal  life 
(Luke  xii.  32),  but  already  here  on  earth  he  knows 
himself  to  be  lifted  above  all  oppression  of  the 
world  since  he  may  be  sure  that  his  prayers  are 
granted  (Matt.  vii.  7)  and  may  expect  from  God 
his  daily  bread  and  know  himself  protected  by  God 
in  every  way  (Matt.  x.  28-31)  and  may  venture 
even  that  which  seems  impossible  (Mark  xi.  22) 
and  be  sure  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  of  his 
protection  in  temptation  (Matt.  vi.  12,  13)  and 
triumph  over  all  hostile  powers  (Luke  x.  19). 

In  opposition  to  philosophy,  this  idea  is  new 
in  so  far  as  God  in  the  current  systems  of  philos- 
ophy was  represented  as  father  only  as  the  shaper 
of  the  world,  and  the  capacity  of  becoming  a 
child  of  God  was  merely  a  general  function  of 
reason.  The  religious  importance  of  the  ideal  is 
here  only  secondary;  it  originates  rather  in  per- 
sonal dignity  and  is  an  altruism  which  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  love  of  enemies.  As  faith  in  a  fatherly 
providence,  it  beheves  only  in  an  order  of  the  world 
which  offers  an  opportunity  to  prove  one's  strength 
of  will,  and  thus  does  not  attain  submission  as 
expressed  in  Christian  adoption,  but  only  resig- 
nation. 

Jesus  speaks  of  adoption  only  in  the  imperative, 
— we  must  become  children  of  God  by  imitation  of 
God  and  trust  in  God;  but  he  admonishes  to  be- 
come such  by  pointing  to  God's  disposition  and 
promise.  His  word  receives  additional  emphasis 
from  his  personality  which  lives  in  God;  and  he 
judges  the  conduct  of  God's  child  in  the  last  analysis 
as  an  effect  of  God  (Matt.  xi.  28,  xv.  3;  Mark  x.  27). 
Therefore  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Christian  Church  when  in  the  New 
Testament  the  awakening  of  the  child's  life  by  the 
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effect  of  divine  grace  is  considered  fundamental 
(II  Cor.  V.  17;  I  Pet.  i.  3,  23;  John  iii.  5). 

This  effect,  according  to  Paul,  is  juridical,  i.e., 
a  real  adoption,  a  granting  of  the  ri^t  of  children 
(Gal.  iii.  26-27),  synonymous  with  justification;  but 
it  is  also  a  real  change  through  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  unconscious  power 
like  the  impersonal  powers  of  nature  (Rom.  viii.  11; 
Gal.  V.  22).  Paul  bases  the  certainty  of  the  right  of 
children  upon  the  fact  that  through  faith  and  baptism 
believers  belong  to  Christ,  but  also  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  liberating  effect  of  the 
3.  Paul's  spirit.  The  right  of  children  means 
Concep-  for  him  the  claim  upon  the  future 
tion.  heritage  of  the  kingdom  of  God; 
namely,  the  participation  in  God's 
fatherhood  (Rom.  iv.  3)  and  the  spiritualization 
of  the  body  in  conforming  it  to  the  tfody  of  Christ, 
the  first  of  the  sons  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  29-30). 
These  figures  express  the  idea  that  the  prevening 
grace  of  God  establishes  a  personal  relation  of  love 
which  has  an  analogy  in  the  intimate  communion 
between  father  and  child.  As  I  am  certain  that  God 
is  on  my  side  and  that  I  am  called  to  eternal  life, 
I  may  surely  trust  that  he  will  grant  me  everything 
(Rom.  viii.  31-32),  not  only  eternal  life,  but  also 
everything  in  the  world  which  is  not  against  God 
(I  Cor.  iii.  21-22)  and  that  he  will  lead  me  through 
all  temptations  to  that  sanctity  which  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  (I  Thess.  v.  23).  The  faith 
which  corresponds  on  our  part  to  God's  intention  of 
love  remains  secure  even  against  troubles  and  hos- 
tile world  powers  because  the  latter  can  not  separate 
from  the  love  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  38-39)  and  the 
former  must  subserve  the  upbuilding  of  the  inner 
man  (II  Cor.  iv.  16-18).  Thus  the  essential  feature 
of  this  child-life  is  not  fear,  as  under  the  Law  and 
its  curse,  but  rather  unshakable  joy  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  gi^^ng  thanks  as  the  key-note  of 
prayer.  The  unconscious  impulse  which  the  ethical 
life  of  the  Christian  assumes  if  he  puts  the  impulse 
of  the  spirit  in  place  of  the  Law,  he  modifies  by 
bringing  to  expression  also  conscious  ethical  motives; 
namely,  the  love  of  God  as  exfftrienced  by  him, 
and  his  call  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  demand 
a  conduct  worthy  of  both.  Even  an  overpowerful 
desire  of  his  nature  he  begins  to  transform  into  an 
impulse  for  consciousness  if  he  guides  it  into  the 
channel  of  experienced  love  (II  Cor.  v.  15;  Gal.  ii.  20). 
But  in  all  joy,  happiness,  and  freedom  with  relation 
to  God,  the  Christian  is  prevented  from  excesses 
by  that  humility  which  in  all  progress  and  success 
gives  due  honor  to  God  (I  Cor.  xv.  10).  It  seems 
a  contradiction  when  Paul  in  spite  of  all  speaks  of 
a  retribution  on  the  part  of  God  according  to  works 
and  awakens  fear  of  the  judgment.  The  seeming 
relation  of  right  is  only  an  expression  for  the  fact 
that  the  relation  of  father  and  children,  although 
resting  upon  God's  free  love,  is  mutual.  The  re- 
ward is  a  success  of  mutual  effort  (Gal.  vi.  7,  8). 
It  is  attained,  not  by  a  sum  of  individual  works, 
but  by  a  sanctified  personality  (Thess.  v.  23)  which 
is  absorbed  in  a  uniform  activity  of  life  (II  Cor.  v. 
10;  I  Cor.  iii.  13).  The  fear  of  which  Paul  speaks 
is  the  fear  of  watchfulness  which  takes  possession 
of  us  in  looking  at  the  world  and  the  flesh,  but  this 


disagreeable  feeling  is  immediately  conquered  by 
the  joyful  trust  that  God  will  protect  and  perfect 
us  (I  Cor.  XV.  2;  Rom.  xi.  20-21). 

The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  trace  adoption 
back  to  the  testimony  of  God  (Gospel  iii.  5;  First 
Epistle  ii.  19).  According  to  them,  adoption  con- 
sists in  a  close  and  intimate  life  in  and  with  God 
by  which  there  is  vouchsafed,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
impossibility  of  sinning  and  the  self-evidence  of 
justice  and  love  to  God  and  our  brethren,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  victory  over  the  world  and  blessing 
and  the  future  homogeneousness  with  God  (I  John 
iv.  3;  V.  4,  18).  However  natural  all  this  may 
sound,  these  expressions  are  only  figures  for  an 
ethico-personal  communion  with  God,  analogous 
to  that  between  father  and  child  which  has  its  basis 
in  the  influence  of  (Christ  upon  our  consciousness, 
not  in  a  reflected,  but  spontaneous 
4«  The  way.  The  knowledge  of  God  or  the 
Gospel  and  word  of  Christ  (I  John  ii.  3;  Gospel 
Epistles  XV.  3)  is  parallel  to  the  seed  of  God 
of  John,  which  remains  in  the  regenerated  per- 
son and  guarantees  his  sanctity  (I  John 
iii.  9).  Unity  of  life  with  God  is  an  analogon  for 
that  unity  which  on  earth  exists  between  the  Father 
and  Jesus  (John  xvii.  21-22),  where  the  Father  in 
preceding  love  discloses  to  his  Son  his  whole  work 
and  the  Son  remains  in  the  love  of  the  Father 
(John  XV.  10)  by  speaking  and  acting  according  to 
the  commandment  of  the  Father  and  being  solely 
concerned  with  his  Father's  honor  (John  v.  44)  and 
yet  enjoying  full  satisfaction,  eternal  life  (John  iv. 
34,  xii.  50),  and  at  the  same  time  fully  trusting  that 
the  Father  is  with  him  and  always  hears  him  and 
in  spite  of  the  world  brings  his  work  to  perfection 
which  through  death  leads  to  glory  (John  viii.  29, 
xvi.  32,  xvii.  4).  Correspondingly  there  follows  for 
his  disciples  from  the  certainty  of  the  love  of  God 
the  duty  to  love  one  another  and  to  show  the  self- 
evident  love  of  children  by  keeping  the  command- 
ments (I  John  iv.  11,  V.  3)  which  are  freedom  and 
life  because  the  disciples  are  not  slaves,  but  friends 
of  the  son  of  God  (John  xv.  15)  and  continuators 
of  his  work  (John  xviii.  18).  In  this  tendency  of 
life  they  may  possess  joyfulness  (I  John  ii.  28,  iv.  17, 
18)  in  a  world  full  of  temptations  and  enemies  and 
in  face  of  death  and  judgment  and  may  count  upon 
the  return  of  their  love  on  the  part  of  God  through 
the  gift  of  the  spirit  and  the  help  of  God  which  is 
always  near,  upon  the  forgiveness  of  accidental 
sins,  purification,  hearing  of  their  prayers,  and  a 
place  in  the  heavenly  mansion  of  the  Father  (John 
xiv.  2,  3;  xiii.  21-22;  xv.  2;  xvii.  17;  I  John  i.  9). 

According  to  Jesus,  Paul,  and  John,  the  child  of 
God  is  independent  of  men  and  yet  he  must  seek 
communion  with  men.  Jesus  teaches  to  pray 
"  Our  Father  ";  and  according  to  Paul  and  John, 
the  spirit  communicates  with  the  individual  through 
baptism  and  makes  him  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Church  has  not  always  maintained  this  ideal. 
When  its  growth  necessitated  a  stricter  inculcation 
of  the  ethical  conditions  of  salvation,  the  relation 
of  children  was  changed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Jewish  idea  of  retaliation,  of  philosophical  moralism, 
and  the  ideas  of  Roman  law.  According  to  the  apolo- 
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getic  writers,  to  be  a  child  of  God  means  subjectively 
the  ethical  resemblance  with  God  which  man  realizes 
in  himself  by  his  free  action  on  the  basis  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  as  taught  by  Christ.  Since  ethics  was 
absorbed  in  individual  practise  of  virtue  and  con- 
sciousness of  moral  freedom,  the  desire  for  a  coun- 
terbalance against  the  moral  checks  from  the  world 
was  not  felt  so  much.  Irensus  follows  Paul  by 
conceiving  adoption  as  the  specific  effect  of  redemp- 
tion; but  he  understands  it,  in  the 
5.  The  first  place,  in  a  moralistic  sense,  as  a 
Apologists,  call  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  deepened 
law  of  nature,  not  only  in  increased 
love,  but  fear;  in  the  second  place,  in  a  physical 
sense,  as  the  sacramental  elevation  of  the  spirit  to 
deification  or  imperishableness.  This  combination 
remains  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Augustine  deepened  the  physical  change  into  an 
ethical  change  which  governs  ethical  actions. 
Because  God's  nature  is  first  of  all  justice,  and  only 
secondarily  inunortal,  adoption,  as  being  deifica- 
tion, is  in  the  first  place  justification,  infusion  of 
love  (amando  Deum  efpcimur  dii — "  by  loving  God 
we  are  made  gods";  again — "he  who  justifies 
also  deifies,  because  by  justifying  he  makes  sons  of 
God"),  which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of 
faith,  i.e.,  hopeful  prayer,  or  through  baptism. 
Thus  man  faces  the  task — Reddite  dtem,  efficimini 
spvrUus  ("  Do  your  part,  and  become  spirit "). 
Adoption  becomes  a  reality  in  a  process  in  which 
the  capacity  for  it  increases  by  continual  forgive- 
ness and  inspiration  of  love  imtil  after  death  the 
second  adoption  occurs,  the  liberation  from  the 
body  which  contains  the  law  of  sin. 
6.  Augmk  Our  life  is  a  relation  between  cliild 
tine.  and  father  in  so  far  as  love  to  God, 
childlike  fear,  and  hope  rule  in  it. 
But  the  idea  of  the  New  Testament  is  curtailed  in 
so  far  as  forgiveness  concerns  always  only  past 
sins,  and  hope  is  bound  to  rely  upon  one's  own 
consciousness  of  love  to  God  and  upon  merit,  and 
forgiveness  becomes  'uncertain  in  consequence  of 
predestination,  and  in  so  far  as,  with  the  task  to 
serve  God  in  the  world,  the  New  Testament  manner 
of  trusting  in  God  is  also  done  away  with,  and  a 
holy  indifference  takes  its  place.  The  relation  of 
God  seems  to  be  intensified  in  so  far  as  there  is  added 
as  a  new  element  the  highest  stage  of  divine  love — 
the  mystical  contemplation  of  God;  but  the  appar- 
ent plus  discloses  itself  as  a  mintts,  since  love  to 
God  is  now  conceived  of  by  analogy  with  that 
between  man  and  woman  instead  of  that  between 
father  and  child.  Mysticism,  it  is  true,  elevates 
man  to  freedom  from  the  Church,  but  it  effects  also 
indifference  toward  men;  however,  in  the  premystical 
stage  there  shows  itself  lack  of  independence  of 
the  Church. 

In  the  Occident  the  curtailment  of  the  childlike 
in  Christian  life  was  still  further  indulged  in  by 
bringing  to  prominence  the   ideas  of 
7.  Schoks-  the  natural,  juridical,  and   mystical; 
tidsm.      of  the  natural  in  so  far  as  according 
to  the  scholastics  a  habit  of  grace  is  in- 
fused into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  can  only  be  surmised  by  way  of  infer- 
ence from  one's  own  ethical  transformation;  of  the 


juridical  in  so  far  as  the  provenience  of  hope  from 
merit  ("  spea  provenit  ex  mentis  ")  is  more  strongly 
emphasized;  of  the  mystical  inasmuch  as  the 
higher  stage  of  the  love  of  God  seems  realizable 
only  in  a  thorough  separation  from  occupation 
with  worldly  matters  (the  lower  stage  is  identified 
with  childlike  fear)  and  inasmuch  as  even  the 
mysticism  of  calmness  and  resignation  over  against 
an  arbitrary  Lord  is  far  inferior  to  trust  in  the 
Father. 

It  was  Luther  who  again  conceived  the  relation 
of  Christians  to  God  as  that  of  children  to  a 
father  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  For  Luther  Christ 
is  the  "  mirror  of  the  fatherly  heart  of  God,"  the 
revelation  and  security  of  God's  gracious  disposition, 
and  he  draws  from  this  "  image  of  grace  "  faith 
and  individual  trust.  He  differs  from  Paul  in  so 
far  as  he  understands  by  the  inner  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  personal  certainty  of  faith  which 
has  its  basis  in  Christ.     As  for  Paul,  so  for  Luther, 

forgiveness  of  sins  or  justification  or 
8.  Luther,  adoption  is  a  declaration  of  the  will  of 

God  that  he  adopts  us  as  children. 
It  is  more  than  the  remittance  of  past  sins,  it  is  the 
reception  of  the  whole  personality  into  the  grace 
of  God,  the  transposition  into  a  permanent  state 
which  always  has  to  be  seized  again  by  faith.  Thus 
it  is  shown  to  be  an  error  that  meritorious  works 
are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  grace  and  eter- 
nal life.  In  this  way  Luther  does  not  destroy 
the  ethical  quality  of  adoption,  but  makes  it  more 
prominent.  For  secure  trust  unites  the  will  with 
God's  entire  will  in  love  and  thus  spontaneously 
produces,  without  needing  the  instruction  and  in- 
culcation of  the  law,  the  free  and  cheeriul  fulfilment 
of  the  will  of  God  which  takes  place  without  any 
thought  of  reward  and  in  which  eternal  life  is  en- 
joyed. This  psychological  derivation  of  morality 
from  the  nature  of  faith  actually  invalidates  Lu- 
ther's other  derivation  from  the  natural  or  uncon- 
scious impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  merits  made  him  forget 
to  do  justice  to  the  eschatological  motives  of  mo- 
rality as  they  are  found  in  Jesus  ar.d  Paul,  although 
he  might  have  done  so,  considering  his  premises; 
for  will  needs  an  aim  and  for  the  will  united  with 
God  in  faith  and  love,  this  aim  can  only  be  the  com- 
pletion of  that  which  was  begun  here.  Faith  gives 
him  new  courage  and  power  for  trust  in  the  guidance 
of  the  whole  life  by  the  Father  in  which  again  the 
joy  of  eternal  life  is  anticipated,  and  thus  lays  the 
basis  for  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  or  his  royal 
dominion  over  all  things  which  manifests  itself  in 
fearlessness  and  pride  and  defiance  of  Satan,  world, 
and  death  as  the  counterpart  of  humble  submis- 
sion to  God  and  which  through  the  certainty  of  the 
blessing  of  divine  guidance  surpasses  mysticism — 
ecstasies  as  well  as  resignation  in  God.  This  atti- 
tude of  children  is  a  life  which  is  homogeneous  to 
that  of  the  Father,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  dispo- 
sition, in  so  far  as  our  trust  is  a  reflex  of  God's 
disposition  toward  us  and  our  love  corresponds 
to  the  love  of  God  since  it  is  not  borrowed  from 
the  amiability  of  men,  but  is  spontaneous,  and  not 
a  divided  love  like  that  of  men,  but  an  all-com- 
prehending one;  in  the  second  place,  to  the  nature 
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of  God,  becauae  this  love  is  superhuomiii  divina^ 
and  because  faith  conquers  for  itself  the  power  of 
divine  oiompotence.    Thk  life  of  adoption,  accord- 
ing  to  its  whole  character,  can  only  originate  by  a 
birth  from  above  which^  aceording  to  Luther^  takes 
place  since  adoption,  aa  vouchsafed  by  Christ,  pro- 
duces  faith   and   with   it   new  life,    Luther   also 
traces  back  the  new  life  to  a  problematic  effect  of 
the  Spirit,  like  the  working  of  the  impersonal  poW' 
ers  of  aature^  which  God  according  to  his  predesti* 
nation  adds  to  the  word  of  Christ  in  the  inner  life. 
During   the   x>eriod   of   orthodoxy   in   Germany 
trust  in  God  on  the  part  of  his  children  wai  regarded 
as   natural    religion.     Pietism    subor- 
9.   Later    dinated    adoption    to    regeneration - 
German     In  theology  as  influenced  by  Hegel, 
Theology,    childlike    union    with   God   after   the 
example    of    mysticism    was    traced 
back  to  an  inner  self 'manifestation  of  the  absolute 
spirit.     It  was  Ritschl  who  renewed  the  specific 
ideas  of  Luther  J.  Gottbchick. 

At  the  present  time  two  ideas  of  adoption  are 
advocated:  (1)  Resting  back  on  Calvin,  it  is  held 
that  the  primary  relation  of  God  to  man  was  that 
of  Creator  and  Governor,  Man  is  son  of  God, 
not  by  virtue  of  anything  in  his  con- 
io#  Two  stitution  as  a  creature  of  God,  nor 
Views  Held  on  account  of  a  natural  relation  to 
at  PreMUt  bim  as  subject  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment^ but  solely  by  reason  of  gra- 
cious adoption.  The  only  essential  sonship  is 
that  of  Christ  primarily  aa  the  eternal  Son^  and 
secondarily  aa  his  humanity  shares  this  prerogative 
through  union  with  the  divine  nature.  Through 
adoption  the  elect  in  Christ  become  partakers 
of  Christ's  sonship.  Adoption  is  grounded  neither 
in  iustificatioa  nor  in  regeneration,  but  in  God's 
free  and  sovereign  grace  alone*  Thro^jgh  justifi- 
cation the  legal  and  judicial  diaabilitiea  caused 
by  sin  are  removed;  through  regeneration  the  na- 
ture is  changed  so  as  to  become  filial.  Thus  a 
basis  is  laid  for  the  distinction  between  the  state 
of  adoption  and  the  spirit  of  adoption  (R.  S.  Cand- 
lish,  The  Fath&rhood  of  God,  London,  1870:  J.  Mac- 
pherson,  Christian  Dogmatic,  Edinburgh*  1898). 
(2)  According  to  the  other  view^  man's  filial  relation 
to  God  is  archetypal  and  inalienable-  Adoption,  in 
order  to  be  real,  necessarily  involves  the  esaential 
and  univeniai  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  natural 
and  inherent  sonship  of  man  to  God.  By  becom- 
ing partaker  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who,  as  Son, 
realized  the  filial  ideal  of  the  race,  one  passes  out 
of  natural  into  gracious  sonship;  that  is,  ia  adopted 
into  the  ethical  and  spiritual  family  of  God,  and 
ao  enters  upon  his  ideal  filial  relation  to  God  and 
his  brotherly  relation  to  men  (A.  M.  Fairbaim, 
The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theohgy,  New  York, 
1893;  J.  S.  Lidgett,  The  Fatherhood  of  God.  pp, 
20-2  K  Edinburgh,  1902:  James  Orr.  Progress  of 
Dogma,  pp.  325-327,  New  York,  1902).    C.  A.  B. 

BraijoQaAJTrr:  J.  Oerbarrf,  LoH  Thmt^in,  Ir.  311.  374,  vfL 
21^222.  is.  296-297,  BtTlin,  186^^75;  It  K  Dabney, 
SvliabuM  of  ,  .  .  3v*Urrryatic  and  Polemic  Theology,  pp.  627 
iqq.,  St.  Louift.  1S7S:  B.  W^im,  Bihlieal  Th^lo^  a/  tt# 
itf#w  TtAkmeni,  Hl7.  20-21.  45.  71.  S3,  100.  11  &  150, 
Edinbuiih,  lasa-SSi  W.  BoUHct,  Jciu  Pnd^fi  in  ihfrm 


G^otnAoU  cum  Judtntitm,  pp,  41-42,  Q^ttjDgeii.  1892;  H. 
ahiilt«.  Old  Ttttamtnt  Thsol&ffy,  u.  2S4  aqq..  EdJoliurih* 
IS92;  R.  A  LipiLua,  L^hrbuch  der  ^anti«Iitch-prQteMtan- 
titclun  Dogrruttik,  pp.  1  26-129,  6iH-506.  <J63-703.  Bmna- 
wiek^  I8&3;  J,  McU  Campbell,  Nature  of  the  AUm^mtni^ 
pp.  298  nqq.,  LoodoD.  1S95;  A  TittuA.  Die  neutetismt^$' 
fidU  Lehn  ton  da-  SelifjkeU.  i.  103-lCM.  li.  27-28.  13^* 
139,  266-267.  Tabiogen.  1895-1900;  W.  BayicblflLg.  Ntw 
Testament  Theolofft/.  i.  60^70,  241.  3I0»  u,41fi-419.  4S0,  Edia* 
burxh.  1S96;  E.  H&tch.  GrceJt  Ideat  and  Uwe€*.  their  tn^ 
/futnce  upen  the  Christian  Church.  LoDdoHn  1897;  R,  V. 
Foflter,  Siftttmoiit  Th^loffu.  p.  B79.  KubvUle.  Ift98;  B, 
Cremprt  Die  paulinieche  RtcMfertiffunfftUhrc,  pp.  71-781, 
224-233.  24 7-248 p  265-26^,  369-370.  GClterfiloh.  1S99 ;  A. 
Ritdchl.  ChriMhan  Doctrine  of  Jueti^aUian  and  RtconcUt^ 
UoH,  pfi.  75,  96,  507,  534,  603,  New  York,  llMlO, 

ADOPTIOIIISM   (ADOPTIAinSM), 
The  Oantrover&y  of  the  Eiffbth  Century,  It*  Eoota  (f  IJ, 

ElipBij4u».  Biflhop  of  Toledo  (f  2). 
FelU,  Bwbop  of  Ursel  (f  3). 
Recftntation  q(  Felix  ((  4), 
Later  Adoptiooipt  Tendendes  (|  G), 
Explu&tbn  (I  6). 

AdoptioniBm — a  hereay  tnAmtaining  that  Chriat 

ifi  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption— is  of  interest  chiefl^r 

for  the  commotion  wliicli  it  produced  in  the  Span* 

iflh  and  Frankish  Churches  in  the  latter  part  of 

the  eighth  century ^  although  the  foi^ 

I.  The  Con-  mulaa  around  which  the  conflict  raged 

troverey  of    can  indeed   be    traced    back    to   the 

the  Eighth    earliest  period  of  Western  theology; 

Century*     but  the  spirit  of  the  controversy  and 

Its  Roots,    the  result  showed  that  the  orthodoxy 

of     the    eighth     century    could    no 

longer  entirely  accept  the  ancient  formulas.     The 

phrase  in  which  such  writers  as  Novatian,  Hilary^ 

and  Isidore  of  Seville  had  spoken  not  merely  of  the 

assumption  of  human  nature  by  the  Soei  of  God, 

but  also  of  the  assumption  of  Enan  ar  the  3on  of 

man^  led  by  an    easy  transition  to  words  which 

seemed  to  imply    that    Christy  according  to    his 

humanity,  was  the  adopted  son  of  God;  and  fonnu- 

la£  of  this  kind  occur  not  infrequently  in  the  old 

Spanii»h  liturgy. 

The  Spanish  bishops  of  the  eighth  century^  and 
especially  their  leader,  Elipandua  (b.  718^  bithop 
of  Toledo  from  about  7 SO),  so  used  Buch  phrases 
aa  to  provoke  criticism  and  disapproval  first  in 
Asturifl,  then  in  the  neighboring  Prankish  kingdom, 
and  finally  at  Rome.  A  certain  Migetius  (q.v.)^ 
preaching  in  that  part  of  Spain  which  w^aa  held  by 
the  Moors,  had  given  a  very  gross  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  teaching  that  there  were 
three  bodily  pereons,  and  a  triple  manifestation 
in  history  of  the  one  God,  Against  him  Elipandus 
wrote  a  letter  vindicating  the  orthodox  idea  of  the 
immanence  of  the  Trinity,  but  at  the  same  time 
establishing  a  very  sharp  distinction  between  the 
Becond  person  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
a.  Elipan-  human  nature  of  Christ.  The  person 
du8,  Bishop  of  the  Son  was  not  that  made  accord- 
of  Toledo*  ing  to  the  fleshy  in  time,  of  the  seed 
of  Daxnd,  but  that  begotten  by  the 
Father  before  all  worlds;  even  after  the  incarnation, 
the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  is  not  the  bodily, 
of  which  Christ  eays  "  My  Father  is  greater  than 
1,"  but  that  of  winch  he  says  "  I  and  my  Father 
are  one,''  Blipandu8  did  not  mean  to  do  violence 
to  the  orthodox  teaching  by  this  distinction;  but 
if  the  expressioii  were  pr^sedi  the  biunan  nature 
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appeared  a  different  person  from  the  person  of  the 
Eternal  Word,  and  the  single  personality  of  Christ 
disappeared.  Elipandus  defended  himself  in  letters 
in  which  he  used  the  expression  that  Christ  was 
only  according  to  his  Godhead  the  true  and  real 
(proprius)  Son  of  God,  and  according  to  his  manhood 
an  adopted  son.  The  opposition  to  this  view  was 
voiced  by  Beatus,  a  priest,  and  the  monk  Heterius 
of  Libana.  Elipandus  wrote  in  great  excitement 
to  the  Asturian  abbot  Fidelis,  bitterly  attacking 
his  opponents,  who  first  saw  the  letter  when  they 
met  Fidelis  in  Nov.,  785,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Adofiinda's  taking  the  veil.  In  reply  they  wrote  a 
treatise,  discursive  and  badly  arranged,  but  strong 
in  its  patristic  quotations,  emphasizing  the  unity 
of  Christ's  personality.  The  conflict  was  com- 
plicated by  political  circumstances  and  by  the 
efforts  of  Asturia  to  attain  independence  of  the 
most  powerful  Danish  bishop.  Complaints  were 
carried  to  Rome,  and  Adrian  I.  pronounced  at 
once  against  Elipandus  and  his  supporter,  As- 
caricus,  whom  he  judged  guilty  of  Nestorianism. 

At  what  period  the  most  prominent  represente>- 

tive  of  Adoptionism,  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel  in  the 

Pyrenees,  firat  took  part  in  the  strife  is  unknown. 

At  the  sjmod  of  Regensburg  in  792,  he  defended 

the  heresy  in  the  presence  of  Charle- 

3.  Felix,  magne,  but  the  bishops  rejected  it. 
Bishop  of  Felix,  although  he  had  retracted  his 
UrgeL  doctrine,  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
Rome,  where  Pope  Adrian  kept  him  a 
prisoner  until  he  signed  an  orthodox  confession, 
which  on  his  return  to  Urgel  he  repudiated  as  forced, 
and  then  fled  to  Moorish  territory.  In  793  Alcuin, 
just  back  from  England,  wrote  to  Felix  begging 
him  to  abandon  the  suspicious  word  ''  adoption," 
and  to  bring  Elipandus  back  into  the  right  path; 
and  he  followed  this  up  by  his  controversial 
treatise  Advenus  hctresim  Felicis.  About  the  same 
time  Elipandus  and  the  Spanish  bishops  who 
belonged  to  his  party  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
bishops  of  Gaul,  Aquitaine,  and  Asturia,  and  to 
Chariemagne  himself,  asking  for  a  fair  investigation 
and  the  restoration  of  Felix.  Charlemagne  com- 
municated with  the  pope,  and  caused  a  new  inves- 
tigation of  the  case  in  the  brilliant  assembly  at 
Frankfort  (794).  Two  separate  encyclicals  were 
the  result — one  from  the  Prankish  and  German 
bishops;  the  other  from  those  of  northern  Italy — 
which  agreed  in  condemning  Adoptionism.  Charle- 
magne sent  these,  with  one  from  the  pope  (repre- 
senting also  the  bishops  of  central  and  southern 
Italy)  to  Elipandus,  urging  him  not  to  separate 
himself  from  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see  and 
of  the  universal  Church.  Strong  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  recover  the  infected  provinces.  Alcuin 
wrote  repeatedly  to  the  monks  of  that  region; 
Leidrad,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  saintly  Abbot 
Benedict  of  Aniane  worked  there  personally,  sup- 
porting Bishop  Nefrid  of  Narbonne.  In  798  Felix 
wrote  a  book  and  sent  it  to  Alcuin,  who  replied  in 
the  following  spring  with  his  more  extended  treatise 
Advemu  Felieem,  Felix  must  by  this  time  have 
been  able  to  return  to  Urgel,  as  he  wrote  thence  to 
Elipandus.  Leo  III.  decisively  condemned  him  in 
a  Roman  synod  of  798  or  799.  Alcuin  received  a 
I.-4 


contumelious  answer,   and  was  anxious  to  cross 
swords  personally  with  his  antagonist. 

Leidrad  induced  Felix  to  appear  before  Charle- 
magne, with  the  promise  of  a  fair  hearing  from  the 
bishops.    They  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 

4.  Recan-  in  June,  799   (others  say  Oct.,  798). 
tationof    After  a  lengthy  discussion  Felix  ac- 

Felix.  knowledged  himself  defeated  and 
was  restored  to  communion,  though 
not  to  his  see,  and  he  was  placed  in  Leidrad 's  charge. 
Felix  then  composed  a  recantation,  and  called  on 
the  clergy  of  Urgel  to  imitate  his  example.  Leid- 
rad and  Benedict  renewed  their  endeavors,  with 
such  success  that  Alcuin  was  soon  able  to  assert 
that  they  had  reclaimed  20,000  souls.  He  supported 
them  with  a  treatise  in  four  books  against  Eli- 
pandus, and  prided  himself  on  the  conversion  of 
Felix.  The  heretical  leader  seems,  however,  to 
have  quietly  retained  his  old  beliefs  at  Lyons  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  even  to  have  pushed  them 
logically  further,  since  Agobard,  Leidrad 's  succes- 
sor, accused  him  of  Agnoetism,  and  wrote  a 
reply  to  some  of  his  posthumous  writings.  In  the 
Moorish  part  of  Spain,  Elipandus  seems  to  have 
had  a  numerous  following;  but  here  also  he  found 
determined  opponents.  The  belief  was  gradually 
suppressed,  though  Alvar  of  Cordova  (d.  about 
861)  found  troublesome  remnants  of  it. 

With  the  rise  of  scholastic  theology  there  was  a 
natural  tendency  of  rigid  dialectic  to  lead  away 
from  the  Christology  of  Cyril  and  Alcuin  toward  a 
rational  distinction  between  the  two  natures,  not 
so  much  with  any  wish  to  insist  on  this  as  from  a 
devotion  to  the  conception  of  the  immutability  of 
God.  This  caused  the  charge  of  Nestorianism  to 
be  brought  against  Abelard.  Peter  Lombard's 
explanations  of  the  sense  in  which  God  became 
man  leaned  in  the  same  direction.  A  German 
defender  of  this  aspect  of  the  question,  Bishop 
Eberhard  of  Bamberg,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
accused  his  opponents  roundly  of  Eutychianism. 
In  fact,  the  assailants  of  Adoptionism,  starting 
from  their  thesis  that  Christ  is  really  and  truly  the 
Son  of  God,  even  according  to  his  human  nature, 
because  this  nature  was  appropriated  by  the  Son 
of  God,  came  ultimately,  for  all  their  intention  of 
holding  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the 

5.  Later  two  natures  and  the  two  wills,  to  a 
Adoptionist  quite  distinct  presentation  of  an 
Tendencies,  altogether    divine    Person    who    has 

assumed  impersonal  human  substance 
and  nature.  They  really  deserted  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Cyril,  though  he  was  one  of 
their  main  authorities.  If  one  seeks  the  his- 
torical origin  of  this  late  form  of  Christological 
controversy,  distinguishing  it  from  the  immediate 
cause,  it  must  be  found  in  the  unsettlement  of  mind 
necessarily  consequent  upon  the  attempts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Christology  to  reconcile  mutually 
exclusive  propositions. 

The  intellectual  mood  which  led  directly  to  this 
distinction  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  man  in 
Christ  has  been  variously  explained.  Some  as- 
cribe it  to  the  siuTounding  Mohammedanism, 
making  it  an  attempt  to  remove  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
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nature;  but  thia  may  be  doubled ^  since  the  main 
difficulties  from  the  Moslem  standpoint^ — the  Trinity, 
and  the   idea  of   a  God  who   begets 
6,  Eipla-     and  is  begotten — remain   untouched, 
natioo.      Others    see  in   it   a  survival  of   the 
spirit  of  the  old  Germanic  Ananbm^ 
which   is  excluded  by  the  adherence  of  the  Adop- 
tiont&ta  to  the  orthodox  Trinitarian  teaching.    The 
obvious     relation    with     Nestorianism     and     tlie 
theology  of  the  school  of  Antioch  has  led  others 
to  asHume   a  direct   influence  of    the  writings   of 
Theodore  of  Mop^uestia;  but  there  is  as  Uttle  evi- 
dence for  this  03  ihere  is  for  the  theory  that  thoie 
whom  ElipanduB   calls   his  "  orthodox  brethren  *' 
in    Cordova^  and  whom    Alcuin   supposes   to    be 
leeponsible  for  these  aberrations,  were  a  colony  of 
ea&tem  GhriBtians  of  Nestorian  tendencies  who  had 
come  to  Spain  with  the  Arabs.        (A.   HAUCit.) 
BiBLioo&APfiT:   Th<Q  writia^B  cif  £Upikadu»,  F«lix»  Had  H^ 
tenuB  id,  MPL,  tlcvL:   Paulinu^i.  Vita  tt   LUUrffy  tb.  ^ifix.: 
AlcuJD^  Opera^  Lb.  c.hji.;    Monumenta  AlcuininTia.  in  J&S6, 
Biblioihem    ferum    Germanitwum,    vol.  vi.,:  Herlin^    IWT$; 
MQIi,    EpitL.    iv.,    IS05;    Agdbftjti.    Viia  et   Opera,  in 
MPL^  civ.;  the  Ada  of  tbe  Synodd  of  Nm-boEme,  Ratij)- 
boDn  Frfljukfort,   mnd   Aiit-Io-DiapcUp.   in   Hiundoin^   Con^ 
ciliii^     iv,,     in     Mp-nj^i,     Crttwiim,     jEiii..      in      Gallandi, 
Bibtiatheea,    xiii.,   and  MGH,  C&ncilia,    ii..  t9<M;    C.   W. 
F.    WftLcht    Hist&ria    Ad&ptianorum.    Gut  tinmen  ^     17fi£ ; 
ideiQp  Enhifurf  tiner  vatUiAmii^n  HiMiorie  dcr  K^txerti^n, 
vtiL  Jii..  It  vols,.  Leipsic.  I7fl2-S5;   F.  C.  Buar,  Di*  Chrutt- 
lithe  Lehre  son  der  DreitiniffkeU  und  MenMchwerdung  Gotief, 
3  vuli.,  Berlin,  1841-43:  Rettber«,  i.  (184«)  428;  X  CJlob- 
nrtHOQ,  HUtsry  of  0ve  Chrinhaii  Churchy  500-1 1 22^  Lad  don . 
1856;    A.    H^'IffehcliT    Dcr    u:9*UiothUche  ArianUmu*  und 
die   tpaniacht    Keti^rff^chichie.    Btrlin^  1S60;    J^    llach^ 
D<:fffmena09ihickle  d'«s   Mia^laltera,    i.    102   sqq..    Vienna, 
1873;    K'  Werner,  Aituin  und  «nn  Jahrhundert,  Ptider- 
bom^    1876;  C.  J.  En  G&skiiia^  Alcuin.  pp.  70  »qq..  Lon- 
don, 1904;  DCB,  I   44-47;   HefelcH   CoTurLlianffeiuJiichii,  iii. 
642^&3.  721-724:    Ha\ick.  KD.  ii.  289  a^^q. 

ADORATIOK  OF  THE  SACRAMENT  :  A 
term  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  tmnsubstantiation 
which  affirms  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  mne,  divine  womlup 
is  paid  to  the  Sacrainent  of  the  altar,  a  worship 
that  includes  adoration.  This  adoration  is  mani- 
fested in  various  ways,  especially  in  genu  flexions 
and,  if  the  Sacrament  be  (solemnly  exposed,  in 
prostrations.  Certain  forma  of  devotion  are  in- 
tended to  promote  adoration  of  the  Sacrament^ 
notably  the  ceremony  called  Benediction  of  the 
Blesscil  Sacrament,  the  Forty  Hours  Devotion, 
and  the  practise  of  perpetual  adoration  which 
secures  the  presence  of  adorers  before  the  altar 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  A  congregation 
of  priests,  the  Society  of  Priests  of  the  Most  Holy 
Sacrament,  is  devoted  particularly  to  the  wor»lup 
of  Christ  on  the  altar.  John  T.  Creagp, 

AB  QUERCUM,  SYNODUS.      See  CHnYaosTOM. 

ADRAMMELECH,  a-dram'el-cc:  1,  Name  of 
a  deity  worshiped  with  child^^acrifice  by  the  colo- 
nista  whom  Sar||;on.  king  of  Assyria,  transplanted 
from  Sepharvaim  to  Samaria  (II  Kings  x%ii.  31; 
cf.  xviii.  34;  Isa.  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13),  Since 
Sepharvaim  is  probably  the  Syrian  city  ShabGTa'in, 
mentioned  in  a  Babylonian  chronicle  im  having' 
been  destroyed  by  Shalmaneser  IV.,  the  god  A  dram- 
xnelech  is  no  doubt  a  Syrian  divinity*  The  name  has 
been  explained  as  meaning  "  Adar  the  princcj'' 


"  splendor  of  the  king,"  and  "  fire-king,"  while 
others  think  that  the  original  reading  waa  '"  Adad^ 
melech/'  Since  the  name  is  Aramaic,  the  last  is 
to  be  preferred, 

2.  According  to  H  Kingi  xix.  3/  and  Isa.  xxxvii. 
3S,  Adrammeleeh  was  the  name  of  the  son  and 
murderer  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib*  The 
form  corresponds  to  the  '*  Adramelus  "  of  Abyde- 
nus  in  the  Armenian  chronicle  of  EusebiuB  (ed*  A, 
Sch6ne,  i.,  Berlin,  1875,  p,  35)  and  the  '*  Aidumuea- 
nus  ''  of  Alexander  Polyhiator  (p.  27). 

Bibuoqkap^t:  (H  Schmder,  KAT,  It.  406,  450:  P.  Sfibok, 
GitUendiefutt  und  Baabmtimfn  hei  d*n  alien  H^Sernt  pp. 
401 -lOa.  Rutisibon.  1877.  <2>  H.  Win  cider,  Dtr  Mirrdtr 
Sanheribt,  in  ZA,  ii.  {1887)  392-300. 

ADRIAlfi  Author  of  an  extant  Intr&dudum 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  wTitten  in  Greek.  He  was 
evidently  a  Greek-speaking  Syrian;  but  nothing 
is  to  be  learned  of  his  Ufe  from  the  book.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  is  identical  vdth  the 
monk  and  presbyter  Adrian  to  whom  St.  Nilus 
addreased  thr^  letters  (ii.  60,  iii.  118,  266,  in  MFG, 
Ixxix.  225-227,  437,  616^517),  and  who  hved  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  Thin  work  b  no 
introduction  in  the  modem  sense,  but  a  piece  of 
Biblical  rhetoric  and  didactics,  aiming  to  explain 
the  figurative  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  ea- 
pecklly  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  numerous 
examples.  It  closes  with  hints  for  correct  exegeeia. 
The  hermeneutical  and  exegetlcal  principles  of 
the  author  are  those  of  the  Antiochian  school. 
F,  G5aaling  edited  the  Greek  text  with  Gemi&D 
translation  and  an  introduction  (Berlin,   1887). 

G.  KrUqeiu 
BiBuonnA^ar:    A.   Idenc,  Rtd^  wm  Atal^en.  pp.  04-67, 

Halle.  1879. 

ADRIAN:    The  name  of  six  popes. 

Adrian  I,:  Pope  772-795.  A  Roman  of  noble 
birth,  he  entered  the  clerical  state  under  Paul  I.,  and 
waa  ordained  deacon  by  Stephen  IlL,  whom  he 
succeeded  Feb.  1,  772,  not,  apparently,  by  as  unani- 
mous a  choice  as  the  official  record  of  his  election 
asserts;  for  soon  afterward  he  encountered  vehe- 
ment opposition  from  the  Lombard  party  in  Rome 
led  by  Paul  Afiarta.  His  adherence  to  the  Frankish 
faction,  his  hesitation  to  crown  the  sons  of  Karl- 
man,  w^ho  had  fied  to  Pa  via,  and  thus  to  set  them 
up  as  pretenders  against  Charlemagne,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Afiarta  by  Archbishop  Leo  of 
Ravenna  at  his  ordens  incited  the  Lombard  king 
Desiderius  to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  and 
finally  to  march  on  Rome  itself.  Adrian  appealed 
for  help  to  Charlemagne,  who  arrived  in  Italy  in 
Sept.,  773,  and  forced  Desiderius  to  abut  himself 
up  in  Pavia* 

During  the  siege  of  that  town,  which  lasted  till 
the  following  June,  Charlemapie  suddenly  appeared 
unannounced  in  Rome.  Adrian,  though  ^rmed, 
gave  Mm  a  brilliant  reception.  On  Apr»  6  a  meet- 
ing took  place  in  St,  Peter's,  at  w^hich,  according 
to  the  VUa  Hadriani,  the  emperor 
Aided  by      was  exhorted  by  the  pope  to  confirm 

Charle-      the   donation   of   his    father,    Pepin, 

magne.  and  did  so,  even  making  some  ad- 
ditions of  territory,  Thia  donatioD, 
which  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Vila 
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(xli.-xlm.)»  if  substantiated,  has  a  great  importance 
for  the  development  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  popes.  Thequestion  has  received  much  atten- 
tion, and  its  literature  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  bulk 
by  that  of  any  other  medieval  controversy.  No 
sure  and  universally  recognized  result,  however, 
has  been  reached.  Some  modem  historians  (Sybel, 
Ranke,  Martens)  consider  the  story  a  pure  inven- 
tion; others  (Ficker,  Duchesne)  accept  it;  and  a 
middle  theory  of  partial  interpolation  has  also 
been  upheld  (Scheffer-Boichorst).  All  that  can 
be  maintained  with  certainty  is  that  Charlemagne 
gave  a  promise  of  a  donation,  and  the  geographical 
delimitations  give  rise  to  difficult  problems. 

In  the  years  inmiediately  following  Charlemagne's 
return  from  Italy,  his  friendly  relations  with  Adrian 

were   disturbed   by   more   than   one 

Disagree-    occurrence.    Archbishop  Leo  of  Ra- 

-  ments      venna   seized   some   cities   from   the 

withCharie-  pope,  who  complained  to  Charlemagne; 

magne.     but  Leo  visited  the  Prankish  court  to 

defend  himself,  and  met  with  a  not 
unfavorable  reception.  Charlemagne's  keen  insight 
can  not  have  failed  to  read  imperfectly  masked 
covetousness  between  the  lines  of  Adrian's  repeated 
requests  for  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
774;  e.g.,  in  the  hope  held  out  of  a  heavenly  reward 
if  he  should  enlarge  the  Church's  possessions;  in 
the  profuse  congratulations  on  his  victory  over  the 
Saxons,  which  was  attributed  to  the  intercession  of 
St.  Peter,  grateful  for  the  restitution  of  his  domain; 
in  the  comparison  drawn  by  Adrian  between  Charle- 
magne and  "  the  most  God-fearing  emperor  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,"  who  "  out  of  his  great  liberality 
exalted  the  Church  of  God  in  Rome  and  gave  her 
power  in  Hesperia  [Italy]  "expressions  which 
have  caused  a  subordinate  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  so-called  Donation  of  Constantine  (q.v.)  is 
referred  to.  How  far  Adrian's  consciousness  of 
his  own  importance  had  grown  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  while  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had 
dated  his  public  documents  by  the  years  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  the  end  of  781  he  dated  them 
by  the  years  of  his  own  pontificate. 

Yet  Adrian  could  not  afford  to  despise  the  Greeks; 
they  joined  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Benevento  and 

Spoleto,  and  forced  him  once  more 
Charle-  to  turn  for  help  to  Charlemagne,  who 
magne  made  a  short  descent  into  Italy  in 
Again  776,  put  down  the  revolt  of  the 
Helps.      duke  of  Friuli  against  both  him  and 

the  pope,  but  did  nothing  more  until 
780.  In  781  he  visited  Rome  again  when  his  sons 
were  anointed  as  kings — Pepin  of  Italy  and  Louis 
of  Aquitaine.  Charlemagne  came  to  Italy  for  the 
fourth  time  in  786  to  crush  Arichis  of  Benevento, 
and  Adrian  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  ad- 
ditional territory  in  southern  Italy.  But  various 
misunderstandings  in  Adrian's  last  years  gave  rise 
to  a  report  that  Charlemagne  and  Offa  of  Mercia 
had  taken  counsel  together  with  a  view  to  the  pope's 
deposition.  The  iconoclastic  controversy  (see 
Images  and  Image-worship,  II.,  §  3)  brought  fresh 
humiliations  from  Charlemagne  and  from  the  Greek 
emperor  Constantine  VI.  and  his  mother,  the  em- 
press Irene.    When  the  last-named  was  taking  steps 


to  restore  the  veneration  of  images  in  the  Eastern 
Church  she  requested  Adrian  to  be  present  in  person 
at  a  general  council  soon  to  be  held,  or  at  least  to 
send  suitable  legates  (785).  In  his  reply,  after 
commending  Irene  and  her  son  for  their  deter- 
mination respecting  the  images,  Adrian  asked  for  a 
restitution  of  the  territory  taken  from  the  Roman 
see  by  the  iconoclastic  emperor  Leo  III.  in  732, 
as  well  as  of  its  patriarchal  rights  in  Calabria, 
Sicily,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces  which  Leo  had 
suppressed.  At  the  same  time  he  renewed  the 
protest  made  by  Gregory  the  Great  against  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  univeraalia  patriarcha 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

When,  however,  the  council  met  at  Nicsea  in 
787,  while  it  removed  the  prohibition  of  images, 
it  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  these  demands.  The 
acts  of  this  council,  which  Adrian  sent  to  Charle- 
magne in  790,  provoked  the  emperor's  vigorous 
opposition,  and  led  ultimately  to  the  drawing  up 
of  the  Caroline  Books  (q.v.),  in  which 
Coun-  the  position  of  the  Fnmkish  Church 
oil  of       with  reference  to  both  the  Roman  and 

NicsBain  the  Greek  was  made  plain,  and  the 
787.  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  were 
disavowed.  Although  Adrian,  after  re- 
ceiving a  copy,  took  up  the  defense  of  the  council 
with  vehemence,  Charlemagne  had  the  contention 
of  the  Caroline  Books  confirmed  at  the  Synod  of 
Frankfort  in  794.  It  may,  however,  have  been 
some  consolation  to  Adrian's  legates  that  the  same 
synod  publicly  condenmed  Adoptionism  (q.v.), 
against  which  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  Prankish 
Church  had  been  struggling.  Adrian  died  not  long 
after  (Dec.  25,  795). 

Throughout  his  long  pontificate  Adrian  had  been 
too  exclusively  dominated  by  the  one  idea  of 
gaining  as  much  advantage  as  possible  iii  lands  and 
privileges  from  the  strife  between  the  Franks  and 
Lombards.  He  rendered  no  slight  services  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  rebuilding  the  walls  and  aqueducts, 
and  restoring  and  adorning  the  churches.  His 
was  not  a  strong  personality,  however,  and  he  never 
succeeded  in  exercising  a  dominant  or  even  a 
strongly  felt  influence  upon  the  policy  of  western 
Europe.  (Carl  Mirbt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Vita  Hadriani,  in  Liber  pontificali»,  ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  486-623;  Einhard,  Vita  Caroli,  in  MQH, 
Script.,  ii.  (1829)  426-463;  Vita  Caroli,  ed.  G.  Waits,  in 
Script,  rer.  Oerm.,  4th  ed.,  18S0;  also  in  Jaff^.  Regeata, 
iv..  Eng.  transl.  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  Source  Book, 
pp.  38-46;  Codieie  Carolini  epiatola,  in  Jaff^,  I.e.  iv. 
and  in  MPL,  xovi.;  one  of  Adrian's  letters,  in  verse, 
dated  774,  in  MGH,  Poet,  lot,  cevi  Caroli,  i.  (1881) 
00-01;  Jaff^.  Reoeeta,  i.  280-306,  Leipsic.  1886;  De  eancto 
Hadriano  papa  I  an  III  NonantulcB  in  editione  Mutinenai, 
in  A8B,  July,  viii.  643-640;  P.  T.  Hald,  Donatio 
Caroli  Magni,  Copenhagen.  1836;  T.  D.  Mack.  De  dona- 
tione  a  Carolo  Magna,  MQnster.  1861 ;  J.  Ficker,  Forechun- 
Oen  nw  Reiche-  und  Rechta^eechichte  Italiene,  ii.  320  sqq., 
347  sqq.,  Innsbruck.  1860;  A.  O.  Legge.  Growth  of  the 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy,  London.  1870;  W.  Watten- 
bach.  Oeechichte dee  rdmiechen PapsUhuma,  pp.  47  sqq..  Ber- 
lin, 1876;  O.  Kuhl.  Der  Verkehr  Karle  dee  Oroeaen  mit  Papat 
Hadrian  /.,  Kdnigsberg,  1870;  R.  Genelin.  Daa  Schenkunpa- 
veraprechen  und  die  Schenkung  Pippina,  Vienna,  1880; 
W.  Martens.  Die  r&miache  Frage  unter  Pippin  und  Karl 
dem  Groaaen,  pp.  120  sqq..  368-387.  Stuttgart,  1881; 
idem.  Die  Beaetzung  dee  p&patlichen  Stuhlea  unter  den  Kair 
•em  Heinrich  III.  und  IV.,  Freiburg,  1886;  idem,  Beleuch- 
tung  der  neueaten  Kontroveraen  liber  die  rdmiache  Frage 
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ttfiler  Pippin  und  Karl  d^m  Oro99en,  Munich,  1898;  H.  ron 
Sybel,  Di€  Schenkuno^n  der  KaroUnger  an  die  POptte,  in 
Klein€  hi$ton$ehs  SdirifUn,  iii.  0&-116,  Stuttgart.  1881; 
Liber  PonHfiealie,  ed  Duohasne,  i..  pp.  eoxzziy.-oexliii., 
Paris,  1884;  J.  von  Pflugk-Harttung,  Ada  p<mHfieum 
Romanorum  inediia,  ii.  22  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1884;  P.  Sohef- 
fer-Boiohorst,  Pippina  und  KarU  dee  Orouen  Schenkunoe- 
verepridiuno*  pp.  103-212,  Innsbruck,  1884;  L.  yon 
Ranke,  Weltoeechiehie,  v.,  part  1,  p.  117,  Leipaic,  1885; 
S.  Abel,  JahrbUcher  dee  frUnkiechen  Reichee  unter  Karl  dem 
Oroeeen,  L  768-788.  Leipaic,  1883  (and  u.  780-814.  by  B. 
Simaon,  1888),  and  for  donation  of  Charlemagne,  ib.  i. 
160  aqq.;  P.  Kehr,  Die  eogenannte  karolingiedten  Sehen- 
kung  von  111*,  in  Sybel's  Hietorieche  Zeiiechrift,  Izx.  (new 
■er.,  1803)  zxxiv.  385-441;  Hefeie.Caneaienoeeehiehte,  vol. 
iu.;  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  v.;  Hauck,  KD,  vol.  ii.;  Mann, 
Popee,  I.,  vol.  ii.  305-407. 

Adrian  n.:  Pope  867-872.  He  was  the  son  of 
Talanis,  of  a  Roman  family  which  had  abready 
produced  two  popes,  Stephen  IV.  (768-772)  and 
Sergius  II.  (844-847).  He  was  a  married  man 
before  entering  the  clerical  state.  Gregory  IV. 
made  him  a  cardinal.  His  great  benevolence  won 
the  hearts  of  the  Romans,  and  he  twice  refused  the 
papacy,  after  the  death  of  Leo  IV.  (855)  and  of 
Benedict  III.  (858).  A  unanimous  choice  by  both 
clergy  and  people,  however,  forced  him  at  the  age  of 
seventy- five  to  accept  it  in  succession  to  Nicholas  I. 
(d.  Nov.  13,  867).  The  election  was  confirmed  by 
Emperor  Louis  II.,  and  Adrian's  consecration  fol- 
lowed on  Dec.  14. 

His  predecessor  had  left  him  a  number  of  un- 
finished tasks.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  final  decision  concerning 
Forces  a  matter  which  had  long  and  deeply 
Lothair  XL  troubled  the  Prankish  Church;  namely, 

to  Take  the  matrimonial  relations  of  King 
Back  His  Lothair  U.  Adrian  firmly  insisted 
Wife.  that  Lothair  should  take  back  his 
legitimate  wife  Thietberga,  at  the 
same  time  releasing  his  mistress  Walrade  from 
the  excommunication  pronounced  against  her  by 
Nicholas,  at  the  request  of  Louis  II.,  on  condi- 
tion that  she  should  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Lothfidr.  The  last-named  visited  Rome  in  869 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  pope's  consent 
to  his  divorce  from  Thietberga.  Adrian  promised 
no  more  than  to  call  a  new  council  to  investigate 
the  matter,  but  restored  Lothair  to  communion 
after  he  had  sworn  that  he  had  obeyed  the  command 
of  Nicholas  I.  to  break  off  his  relations  with  Wal- 
rade. The  king's  sudden  death  at  Piacenza  on  his 
homeward  journey,  a  few  weeks  later,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  divine  judgment.  The  efforts  of  the 
pope  to  enforce  the  claim  of  Louis  II.  to  Lorraine 
were  fruitless;  immediately  after  Lothair 's  death 
his  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald,  had  himself  crowned  at 
Metz,  though  less  than  a  year  later  he  was  forced 
by  his  brother,  Louis  the  German,  to  divide  the 
inheritance  of  Lothair  in  the  treaty  of  Meersen 
(Aug.  8,  870). 

Adrian's  attempts  to  interfere  in  Prankish  affairs 
were  stubbornly  resisted  by  Hincmar  of  Reims 
(q.v.),  who  wrote  (EpisL,  xxvii.),  ostensibly  as  the 
opinions  of  certain  men  friendly  to  the  West- 
Prankish  king,  that  a  pope  could  not  be  bishop 
and  king  at  one  and  the  same  time;  that  Adrian's 
predecessors  had  claimed  to  decide  in  ecclesiastical 
matters    only;   and   that   he  who    attempted    to 


excommunicate  a  Christian  unjustly  deprived  him- 
self of  the  power  of  the  keys.     When  a  sjmod  at 
Douzy   near   Sedan    (Aug.,  871)   ex- 
Opposed     communicated  Bishop  Hincmar  of  Laon 
by         on  grave  charges  brought  against  him 
Hincmar    both  by  the  king  and  by   his  own 
of  Reims,    uncle,  the  more  famous  Hincmar,  the 
pope  allowed   an  appeal  to  a  Roman 
council,  and  brought  upon  himself  in  consequence 
a  still  sterner  warning  from  Charles  the  Bald  by  the 
pen  of  Hincmar  of  Reims  (MPL,  cxxiv.  881-896), 
with  a  threat  of  his  personal  appearance  in  Rome. 
Adrian  executed  an  inglorious  retreat.    He  wrote 
to   Charles  praising  him  for  his  virtues  and  his 
benefits  to  the  Church,  promised  him  the  imperial 
crown  on  Louis's  death,  and  offered  the  soothing 
explanation    that  earlier  less  pacific   letters    had 
been  either  extorted  from  him  during  sickness  or 
falsified.    In  the  matter  of  Hincmar  of  Laon,   he 
made   partial  concessions,  which  were  completed 
by  his  successor,  John  VIIL 

Another  conflict  which  Nicholas  I.  had  left  to 
Adrian,  that  with  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, seemed  likely  to  have  a  hap- 
Conflict     pier   issue,    when   Photius   was   con- 
with        demned    first    by    a  Roman    synod 
Photius.     (June    10,    869),    and    then    by    the 
general  coimcil  at  Constantinople  in 
the  same  year,  the  papal  legates  taking  a  position 
which  seeaied  to  make  good  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  see.     But  Emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian 
dealt  these  claims  a  severe  blow  when  he  caused 
the  envoys  of   the  Bulgarians  (see  Buix^arians, 
Conversion  of  the)  to  declare  to  the  legates  that 
their  country  belonged  to  the  patriarchate  not  of 
Rome,  but  of  Constantinople.     Adrian's  protests 
were  in  vain;  a  Greek  archbishop  appeared  among 
the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Latin  missionaries  had  to 
give  place.     Moravia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  firmly 
attached  to  Rome,  Adrian  allowing  the  use  of  a 
Slavic  liturgy,  and  naming  Methodius  archbishop 
of  Sirmium.     After  a  pontificate  marked  princi- 
pally by  defeat,  Adrian  died  between  Nov.  13  and 
Dec.  14,  872.  (Carl  Mirbt.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  Letters  of  Adrian  in  Manai,  CclUcHo, 
XV.  819-820;  in  MPL^  oxxii.,  cxxix.,  and  in  Bouquet. 
AeaieiJ,  vol.  vii.;  VUa  Hadrianill.,  in  Liber  pontifiealie,ed. 
Duchesne,  ii.  173-174.  and  in  L.  A.  Muratori.  Rerum  ItaU- 
carum  Scripioree,  III.  ii.  306,  25  vols.,  Milan,  1723-51; 
Ado,  Chronicon,  in  MOH,  Script.,  ii.  (1829)  315-326; 
idem,  in  MPL,  cxxiii.;  Annalee  Ftddeneee,  in  MGH, 
Script.,  i.  (1826)  375-395,  and  separately  in  Script  rer. 
Oerm.,  ed.  F.  Kurse,  Hanover,  1891;  Hincmar,  Annalee, 
in  MGH,  Script,  i.  (1826)  455-515,  and  in  MPL,  cxxv.; 
Hincmar,  Epietola,  in  MPL,  cxxiv.,  cxxvi.;  Regino, 
Chronicon,  in  MOH,  Script,  i.  (1826)  580  sqq.;  idem,  in 
MPL,  cxxxii.  (separately  ed.  F.  Kurse,  Hanover.  1890); 
P.  Jaff^  Regeeta,  L  368,  369,  Leipsic,  1885;  Bower. 
Popee,  ii.  267-282;  F.  Maassen,  Eine  Rede  dee  Papetee 
Hadrian  II.  von  Jakre  869,  die  erete  tanfaeeende  Benute- 
uno  der  faleehen  Decretalen,  in  Siieunoeberichte  der  Wiener 
Akademie,  Ixxii.  (1872)  521;  Hefele.  Concilienffeeehiehte, 
vol.  iv.;  P.  A.  Lapotre,  Hadrian  II.  et  lee  faueeee  dS- 
crHalee,  in  Revue  dee  queetUme  hietoriquee,  xxvii.  (1880) 
377  sqq.;  B.  Jungmann,  DieeerUUionee  edecUe  in  hiet 
eed.,  iii.,  Ratisbon,  1882;  Milman,  Latin  ChriaHamiy, 
iii.  35-80;  H.  Schrdrs,  Hinkmar,  Freiburg,  1884;  J. 
J.  B5hmer,  Regeeta  imperii,  I.  Die  Regeeten  dee  Kaimr- 
reiche  unter  den  Karolingem,  pp.  751-918;  idem,  ed.  E. 
MQhlbacher,  i.  460  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1889;  Hauck,  KD, 
ii.  557  sqq.,   699-700;    J.  Langen,   Oeeckiekte   der  rOm- 
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uchtn  KvKh0  V6n  Nikaiaut  I.  bit  Grtgor  V'//.«  pp.  113-170. 
Bonn,  1892;  E.  HQMbachert  D^ruUch^  GewchichtM  unUr  den 
Karoiin^fm^  1S0fl;  K.  DQjimiler,  Vbrf  dne  Synodairedm 
Paptt  IladriaTUt  //..  BerUn.  IS&9;  Treat]/  c!  Mtersen.  Eng. 
lraiie<1.  in  Thalciber  »iid  McNeai,  Source   Book^  pp.  64-65. 

Aitrian  m. ;     Pope  884-8S5.     He  wtu  a  Roman 
by  birth,  tbe  eon  of  Benedict.     The  story  of  severe 
punishments  bflicted  by  him  points  to  revolts  in 
the  city  during  his  nJe.     The  assertion  of  the  un- 
trustworthy   Martinus    Polonus   that   he   decreed 
that  a  newly  electa  V^V^  might  proceed  at  once 
to  coQSecratJon  without  waiting  for  imperial  con- 
finnation^    and    that    the   imperial    cfo^ti    ehould 
thienceforth  be  worn  by  an  Italian  prince,  are  con- 
firmed   by  no   contemporary  evidence.     He  died 
near  Modeim  Aug.,  SS5,  on  his  way  to  attend  a 
diet  at  Worms  on  the  invitation  of  Cliarlea  the  Fat, 
and  was  buried  at  Nonontula,     [He  was  tbe  &rst 
pope  to  change  his  name  on  election,  having  pre- 
viously been  called  AgapdvA.]        (Carl  Mirbt.) 
BiBLioaa>LFBrr:  BpiMfol^t  iu  Boiit^uft^  Reoixit,  is.  200,  find  m 
MPLt  «prvi,;    Bidla   ^nni   ES5,  m  JVeuet  Arehiv   der  Ge- 
aeOtthaft  iiir  d.  d.  GachicKte,  xi.  (1885)  374.  370;    Vita,  in 
Liber  Ponfijlfoiu,  ed.  Duchesne,  il.  (1S02>  225.  And  in  h, 
A-  Mtir»t<iri.  Return  I taitcttrum  Script/ore* y  11!.  ii.  440— *46. 
25  vola.*  Milan,  1733-51;    Anmtlet  FuldtJiMs,    in    MGli, 
SaipL^  U  (1S26)  375^305  (Kpuntely  in  Script  rcr.  Germ., 
•d,    F.    Kuru.    HaiiOTPr,  1891):    Chronica   Ben^itti.   in 
UGH,  ScripL,  iiL  (1839)  190:  J.  M.  Wnttorich,  Pontifi^m 
Romanorum  viim.  i.  20.  050.  718.  Leipsic,  1862;    F.  Jaff^, 
R*0e*ta.    i.    420-^27:     Bowpr,    Popet,    a.     203-204;     R. 
B&xmajii],    Die  Foliiik  der  PAptle  vcm  Gregor  L  bU  tmf 
Greoar     VII.,  il   60   pqq..   Elberfeld,  18«0:  £.  iKktnmlerp 
GaekichU  4e*  Oetfr&nkiechen  Reiche*,  ii.  247,  248.  Berlin* 
18SS;    J^     LjLDgon,  Gf4chichff    d^r  rfymitchen    Kirchm  ran 
NiJcrlautl.bitGrt^or  ViL.  pp,  298  pqq„  Bonn.  1802;  T.R.  v. 
StckeU  Die  Vila  Hmifiani  Nonaniidana  utvd   die  tHurytut 
Handackrift^  in  Kruet  Ar^iv  der  GeeelUehaft  f^r  d.    d.   Ge- 
tckiihU,  Wfui.  UB92)  109-133. 

Adrian  IV>  (Nicholas  Breakspeare ;  the  only 
ijigiiehman  in  the  liist  of  the  popes ):  Pope 
1154-59.  He  was  bom  in  England  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  went  to 
France  as  a  boy,  studied  at  Paris  and  Aries,  en- 
during severe  privationfi^  and  finally  settled  down 
in  the  monastery  of  St,  Rufus  near  Avignon.  Here 
he  became  prion  tben  abbot  (1137),  but  met  with 
bitter  opposition  from  the  monks  when  he  attempted 
to  introduce  reforms.  Eugenius  IIL  made  him 
cardinal  bishop  of  Albano,  and  chose  him  (1152) 
for  tbe  difficult  mission  of  regulating  the  relations 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Lund.  Returning  to  Rome,  be  was  welcomed 
with  high  honors  by  Anaatasius  IV.^  whom  he 
succeeded  on  Dec.  4,  1154. 

His  first  troubles  came  through  Arnold  of  Bre!i^ 

cift  (<].Vp)r  who,  besides  bia  ethical  opposition  to  the 

hierarchy,  aimed  at  reefitabhfihing  the 

Arnold  of  ancient  sovereignty  of  Home  and  its 
Brescia  and  independence  of  the  papal  see.    Adrian 

Frederick  strove  to  secure  Arnold's  banishment, 
Barbarofiaa'  and  succeeded  in  1155  only  by  pro- 
nouncing an  interdict  on  the  city. 
He  made  Arnold's  capture  and  delivery  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authoriti^  a  condition  of  crowning  Frederick 
BariDarossa,  who  thus  sacrificed  a  man  who  might 
have  been  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  his  conflicts 
with  this  veiy  pope.  The  first  meeting  between 
Frederick  and  Adrian  (June  9^  1155)  was  marked 
by  friction;  but  Frederick  maoagied,  in  return  for 


substantial  concessiaos,  to  secure  his  coronation 
nine  days  later.  The  Romans,  however,  whose 
fiubjection  to  the  papal  see  the  new  emi>eror 
had  promijN2d  to  enforce,  refused  their  recog- 
nition; and  when  Frederick  left  Rome,  the 
pope  and  cardinals  accompanied  Imn^  practically 
as  fugitives.  Frederick  had  also  promised  to  sub- 
due William  I,  of  Sicily*  and  was  inclined  to  carry 
out  his  promise,  but  the  pressure  of  the  German 
princes  forced  him  to  recross  the  Alps. 

Adrian  theti  attempted  to  pursue  his  confiict 
with  William,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  latter's  dis- 
contented vassals  J  forced  him  to  offer 
William  I.  terms.  When^  however,  these  were  not 
of  Sicily,  accepted  the  king  rallied  liis  force,^,  the 
tide  turned,  and  Adrian  was  obliged 
to  grant  his  opponent  the  investiture  of  Sicily, 
Apulia,  and  Capua,  and  to  rcno\mce  important 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives  in  Sicily  (Treaty  of 
Benevento  June»  1156),  In  consequence  of  this 
settlement,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  emperor  resented  this 
apparent  desertion  of  their  alliance,  as  well  as  the 
injury  to  his  suxcrainty  by  the  papal  investiture. 
An  open  breach  came  when,  at  the  l>iet  of  Besanijon, 
in  Oct.,  1157,  the  papal  legates  (one  of  them  the 
future  Alexander  IIL)  delivered  a  letter  from  their 
chief  wliich  spoke  of  the  conferring  of  the  imperial 
crown  by  the  ambiguous  term  beneficium.  The 
chancellor^  Reginald,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  his 
German  rendering,  gave  it  the  sense  of  a  fief  of  the 
papal  see;  and  the  legates  thought  it  prudent  to 
leave  the  assembly  and  retreat  speedily  to  Rome, 
Imperial  lettem  spread  the  same  indignation 
among  the  people;  and  when  Adrian  required  the 
prelates  of  Germany  to  obtain  satis- 
Rebuffed  faction  from  Frederick  for  his  treat- 
by  ment  of  the  legates,  he  was  met  by 
Frederick  the  decided  expression  of  their  dis- 
Barbarossa.  approval  of  the  offending  phrase. 
Adrian's  position  was  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  appearance  of  a  Greek  expedition 
in  Italy  and  by  a  revolt  in  Rome;  he  offered  the 
concession  of  a  brief  in  which  he  explained  the  ob- 
jocrionable  word  in  tbe  innocent  sense  of  "  benefit." 
Frederick  took  this  as  a  confession  of  weakness, 
and  when  he  crosped  the  Alps  to  subdue  the  Lom- 
bard towns  (1158),  he  required  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  himself,  as  well  as  substantial  support  from  the 
Italian  bishops,  .\ttaining  the  summit  of  his 
power  with  the  conquest  of  Milan  in  September,  two 
months  later  he  had  the  imperial  rights  solemnly 
declared  by  the  leading  jurist^s  of  Bologna.  This 
declaration  constituted  hiiri  the  source  of  all  secular 
power  and  dignity,  and  was  a  denial  equally  of  the 
political  claims  of  the  papacy  and  of  tbe  aspirations 
of  the  Lombard  towns.  The  breach  with  Adrian 
was  still  further  widened  by  his  hesitation  to  con- 
firm the  imperial  nomination  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Ravenna;  and  an  acute  crisis  w^as  soon  reached. 
An  exchange  of  communications  took  place,  whose 
manner  was  intended  on  both  sides  to  be  offensive; 
and  Frederick  was  roused  to  a  higher  pitch  of  anger 
when  the  papal  legates,  besides  accusing  him  of  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Constance,  demanded  that 
he  should  thenceforth  receive  no  oath  of  fealty  from 
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the  Italian  bishops,  that  he  should  either  restore 
the  inheritance  of  Countess  Matilda,  Spoleto, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  Ferrara,  etc.,  to  the  Roman  see, 
or  pay  a  tribute  for  those  lands,  and  that  he  should 
recognize  the  right  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  to 
•jomplete  and  unlimited  dominion  in  Rome.  These 
claims  he  met  by  declaring  roundly  that  on  any 
strict  interpretation  of  his  rights  the  pope  also 
would  be  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  that 
all  the  latter's  possessions  were  but  imperial  do- 
mains held  in  consequence  of  Sylvester's  investi- 
ture by  Constantine. 

Both  the  opponents  sought  for  allies  in  the  im- 
pending  struggle.     Adrian,    who   was   the   sworn 
foe  of  the  Roman  republic  and  its 
Impending  liberties,  joined  hands  with  the  Lom- 
Conflict     bard  conunimes  who  were  struggling 
Stopped  by  for   their   own.    The   emperor,    who 
Adrian's     was  doing  his  best  to  abolish  com- 
Death.      munal  liberty  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
aided  the  Romans  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples of  Arnold  of  Brescia.     Adrian  was  already 
taJdng  coimsel  with  the  cardinals  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against   Frederick  when  death  overtook  him 
at  An£^  Sept.  1,  II59. 

Adrian  was  a  ruler  who  grasped  clearly  the  ideal 
of  a  papacy  striving  for  universal  domination,  and 
contended   passionately   for  its   accompUshinent; 
but  John  of  Salisbury  (who,  as  ambassador  of  the 
king  of  England,  had  opportunity  to  study  him  at 
close  range)  records  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  terrible  burden  of  his  office  weighed  almost  un- 
bearably upon  him.  (Carl  Mirbt.) 
Bxbuoorapbt:   EpUtola  ei  priviUffia,  in  Bouquet,  Recueil, 
XY.  666-603;   idem,  in  MPL,  clxxxviii.;   Bulla,  in  Nmiu 
Archiv  der  OeadUcKaft  fUr  A.  d,  QethichU,  ii.  (1876)  211- 
213,  XY.  (1889)   203-206;    KOa.  in  Liber  PonHfiealu,  ed. 
Duchesne.  1802,  ii.  388  sqq.;    Otto  of  Frisengen,  Outa 
Frideriei  /..  in  MOH,  Script,  xx.  (1868)  403  sqq.;  Raderi- 
cus  of  Frisencen,  ConHnuaHo  [of  Otto's  CTesto],  ib.  pp. 
454  sqq.;   Jaff^,   RtgMia,  i.;   J.    M.   Watterich,  Romano- 
rum   ponHficum  vita,   i.   323-336,  Leipeic,  1823;  Bower, 
PopM,  1845,  ii.  487-502;    R.  Raby,  Hiatorical  Sketch  of 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  London.  1840;    H.  Reuter.  Gee<Aichte 
Alexander'8  III.,  vol.  i.,  Leipsie,  1860;  Fr.  v.  Raumer,(?e- 
•ehichte    der   HoKenetaufen,  ii.,  ib.    1871;   Milman,  Latin 
Chrietianity,   London,    1883;    DNB,   i.  143-146;    Hefele, 
Concilienoeechichte,  v.  527-566;    J.  Langen,  Oeeckichte  der 
r&miechen  Kirche  von  Oregor  VII.  hie   Innocent  III.,  pp. 
417-438.  Bonn,  1803;   Eng.  transl.  of  Letter  to  Barbaroeea 
(Sept.  20,  1157),  Manifeeto  of  Frederick  I.,  Letter  to  the 
Oerman  Biehopa  and  their  Letter  to  Adrian,  and  Letter  to 
the  Emperor  (Feb..  1158).  in  E.  F.  HendevBon,  Select  Hie- 
iorieal  Documentt  of  the  Middle  Affea,  London.  1802;    J. 
Jastrow  and  O.  Winter.  Deutache  Geechichie  im  Zeitalter 
der  Hohenetaufen,   vol.    i.,   Stuttgart,    1807;    8.  Malone, 
Adrian  IV.   and  Ireland,  London.  1800;   O.  J.  Thatcher. 
Studiee  Concerning  Adrian  IV.,  Chictigo,  1003;    Hauck, 
KD,  iv.   35,   100-227;   Eng.    transl.   of    Treaty    of  Con- 
etanee.  Stirrup  Epieode,  Treaty  of  Adrian  IV.  and  William 
of  Sicily,  Letter*  of  Adrian  (1157-58).  and  Manifeeto  of 
Frederick  I.,  in  O.  J.  Thatcher  and  E.  H.  McNeal.  Source 
Book  for  Mediaval  Hietory,  New  York.  1005. 

Adrian  V.  (Ottobuono  de' Fieschi) :  Pope  1276. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.,  and  as  car- 
dinal deacon  had  been  sent  to  England  by  Clement 
IV.  to  mediate  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons. 
He  was  elected  July  12, 1276,  in  a  conclave  on  which 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  enforced  all  the  rigor  of  the 
regulations  of  Gregory  X.;  and  one  of  Adrian's  first 
acts  was  to  abrogate  them  as  oppressive  to  the  cardi- 


nab.  Before  he  could  promulgate  any  new  system, 
however,  and  even  before  he  had  been  ordained 
priest,  he  died  at  Viterbo  Aug.  18,  1276. 

(Carl  Mirbt.) 

Biblioqeapht:  A.  Chroust.  Bin  Brief  Hadriane  V.,  in  Neuee 
Archiv  der  Geeelhchaft  fOr  A.  d.  Oeeehichte,  xx.  (1804)  233 
sqq.;  Bower,  Pope*,  iii.  24;  A.  Potthast,  Regeeta  pontic 
fieum  Romanorum,  ii.  1700,  Berlin,  1875;  Milman.  Latin 
Chrietianity,  vi.  134. 

Adrian  VL  (Adrian  Rodenburgh  or  Dedel, 
more  probably  the  latter):  Pope  1522-23.  He 
was  bom  in  Utrecht,  was  educated  by  the  Brethren 
of  the  Conmion  Life  and  at  Louvain,  and  became 
professor  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 
During  this  period  he  composed  several  theological 
writings,  including  a  conmientary  on  the  SerUentug 
of  Peter  Lombard.  In  1507  Emperor  Maximilian 
I.  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  grandson,  (]!harles  of 
Spain,  and  in  1515  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  made 
him  bishop  of  Tortosa.  In  1517  he  was  created 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.  When  Charles  was  made 
German  emperor  and  went  to  the  Netherlands  in 
1520,  he  appointed  Adrian  regent  of  Spain.  In 
1522  the  cardinals  almost  unanimously  elected  him 
pope. 

The  vexation  of  the  Romans  at  the  choice  of  a 
German,  moreover  a  very  simple  man  who  was  not 
inclined  to  continue  the  splendid  traditions  of  the 
humanistic  popes,  lasted  during  his  entire  pontifi- 
cate; more  serious  minds,  however,  looked  forward 
to  his  reign  with  hope.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
consented    to    the    condemnation    of 
Friend      Luther's    writings    by  the    Louvain 
of         theologians,  and  although  as  inquisitor- 
Reform,     general  he  had  shown  no  clemency, 
yet  Erasmus  saw  in  him  the  right 
pilot  of  the  Church  in  those  stormy  times,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  abolish  many  abuses  in  the  Roman 
court.     Luis  de  Vives  addressed  Adrian  with  his  pro- 
posals for  reform;  and  Pirkheimer  complained  to 
him  of  the  opposition  of  the  Dominicans  to  learning. 
Even  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  the  few  who  favor^ 
a   reformation  looked  up  to  him  hopefully,  and 
iEgidius  of  Viterbo  (q.v.)  transmitted  to  him  a 
memorial   which   described  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  and  discussed  the  means  of  redress. 

Adrian  fulfilled  these  expectations.  Concerning 
indulgences  he  even  endeavored  to  find  a  way  which 
might  lead  to  a  reconciliation  with  Luther's  con- 
ception, viz.,  to  make  the  effect  of  the  indulgence 
dependent  on  the  depth  of  repentance  on  evi- 
dence of  it  in  a  reformed  life.  But  here  Cardinal 
Cajetan  asserted  that  the  authority  of  the  pope 
would  suffer,  since  the  chief  agent  would  no  longer 
be  the  pope,  but  the  believer,  and  the  majority 
agreed  with  the  cardinal.  Nothing  was  done  in 
the  matter,  no  dogma  was  revised,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Germans  increased.  Nevertheless, 
Adrian  simplified  his  household,  moneys  given  for 
Church  purposes  were  no  longer  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  scholars  and  artists,  he  sought  to  reform  the 
abuse  of  pluralities,  and  opposed  simony  and  nepo- 
tism. His  effort  to  influence  Erasmus  to  write 
against  Luther  and  to  bring  ^wingli  by  a  letter  to 
his  side  shows  his  attitude  toward  the  Reformation 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
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When  the  diet  at  Nuremberg  was  opened  in 
Dec.,  1522,  he  complained  in  a  brief  of  the  rise  of 
hereey  in  Germany  and  asked  the  diet,  since  mild 
measures  could  not  be  effectual,  to  employ  the 
means  formerly  used  against  Hubs.  But  in  his 
instructions  to  his  legate  at  the  diet,  Bishop  Chiere- 
gati,  he  took  a  different  tone,  and  acknowledged 
that  "  wantonness,''  "  abuses,''  and  "  excesses  " 
were  found  at  the  curia.  This  is  the  only  instance 
where  such  a  confession  received  official  sanction. 
An  answer  was  prepared  by  a  conmiittee,  which 

took  notice  of  the  confession,  refused 

His         to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms  before 

Confession,    an    improvement    was    visible,    and 

asked  for  the  meeting  of  a  council  in 
a  German  city,  promising  to  prevent  Luther  from 
publishing  his  polemical  writings  and  to  see  to  it 
that  the  preachers  proclaimed  the  pure  gospel, 
but  "  according  to  the  teaching  and  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptiu-es  approved  and  revered  by  the 
Christian  Church."  Chieregati  accepted  neither 
this  nor  any  other  answer,  but  left  Nuremberg  in 
haste.  In  strict  papal  circles  Adrian's  confession 
has  not  yet  been  forgiven.  He  died  at  Rome 
Sept.  14,  1523.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoohapht:  P.  Bumuumus,  Hadnanua  VI.  nv€  anaUcta 
kittoriea,  .  .  .  Utrecht.  1727;  Q.  Moriii«u8.  Vita  Ha- 
driani  VI.,  Louvain,  1536;  Bower,  Pope;  iii.  299- 
302;  L.  P.  Oachard,  Corretpondanee  de  Charlea  V.  et 
d'Adritn  VI.,  Brussels,  1869;  J.  8.  Brewer,  Letten  and  Pa- 
pen  .  .  .  o/lA«Aei^o/^enry  V///.,  4 vols.,  London,  1862- 
1901  (espedally  vol.  iii.);  G.  A.  Bergenroth,  Calendar  .  .  . 
rrioHng  to  the  NegoHatione  between  England  and  Spain,  ii., 
London.  1866;  idem.  Supplement  to  vols.  i.  luid  ii.  (18iS8); 
M.  Broach,  OeeehidUe  dee  Kirchenetaatee,  vol.  i.,  Hamburg, 
1880;  C.  V.  HOfler,  Papat  Hadrian  VI.,  Vienna,  1880;  A. 
Lapitre,  Adrien  VI.,  Paris,  1880;  L.  v.  RanJce.  Deutsche 
O^chiehte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  ii.,  Leipsic,  1880; 
idem.  Die  r&miedien  Ptipete,  i.,  ib.  1889;  Eng.  transl..  i. 
71-74,  London,  1896;  Milman.  Latin  Chrietianity;  Hefele, 
Coneiiiengeeehicihte,  ix.  271-299;  Creighton,  Papacy,  vi. 
214-273. 

ADSO:  One  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
reforming  abbots  of  the  tenth  century.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  family  in  the  Jura  Mountains, 
became  a  monk  at  Luxeuil,  and  went  later  to  the 
monastery  of  Montier-en-Der  (120  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paris), 
in  the  diocese  of  Chfilons-sur-Mame,  reformed 
about  935  by  the  abbot  Albert,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  967  or  968.  He  laid  the  foundation  for  a  splendid 
new  basilica,  remains  of  which  are  still  standing 
(cf.  Sackur,  Die  Climiacenaer,  ii.  391),  and  under- 
took to  reform  other  monasteries,  e.g.,  St.  Benig- 
nus  at  Dijon.  Like  his  friends  Abbo  of  Fleury  and 
Gerbert  of  Reims  (cf .  Havet,  Les  Lettres  de  Gerhert, 
pp.  6,  74,  Paris,  1889),  he  was  interested  in  learning 
and  investigation;  and  his  library  included  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  Porphyry,  Terence,  Csesar, 
and  Vergil.  He  was  often  ur^d  to  write  books, 
especially  the  lives  of  saints,  and  several  works 
of  this  class  by  him  may  be  found  in  ASM  (ii.  and 
iv.;  copied  in  AfPL,  cxxxvii.  597-700). 

The  most  famous  of  Adso's  writings  is  the  earliest, 
an  Epistola  ad  Gerhergam  reginam,  de  vita  et  tempore 
Antickristi,  composed  before  954,  in  which  he 
oppoeee  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  appearance 
of  Antichrist  was  near  at  hand.  The  work  was 
much  read,  and  suffered  greatly  from  mutilations 
and  interpolations   (cf.   MPL,    ci.    1289-98);   its 


original  form  has  been  restored  by  E.  Sackur,  in 
Sibyllinische  Texte  und  Forechungen,  pp.  104-113, 
Halle,  1898.  S.  M.  Deutbch. 

Biblzoqrapht:  The  chief  source  for  Adso's  life  is  an  addi- 
tion of  the  eleventh  century  to  his  Vita  S.  Bercharii,  the 
patron  saint  of  Montier-en-Der,  oh  xi.,  in  MPL,  cxxxvii. 
678-679.  and  in  MGH,  Script,  iv.  (1841)  488.  Consult 
also  the  Hietoire  UtUraire  de  la  France,  vi.  471-492;  A. 
Ebert,*  AUgemeine  Oeachichte  der  Litteratitr  dee  Mittelaltere 
im  Abendlande,  iii.  472-484,  Leipsic,  1887;  and,  especially, 
E.  Sackur,  Die  Cluniacenaer,  vol.  i.,  Halle,  1892. 

ADULTERY.     See  Mahriaqe. 

ADVENT:  The  first  season  of  the  church  year. 
The  celebration  of  Advent  in  the  Western  Church 
was  instituted  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  [but  traces  of  it  are  found  in 
the  Council  of  Saragossa,  380].  The  term  was  first 
understood  as  referring  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
so  the  Advent  season  was  a  time  of  preparation  for 
Christmas.  Since  it  commenced  at  different  periods 
(e.g.,  at  Milan  with  the  Sunday  after  St.  Martin 
[Nov.  11];  in  Rome  with  the  first  in  December), 
the  number  of  Sundays  in  Advent  differed  in  the 
individual  churches.  The  term  adventua  was  also 
taken  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
in  general;  hence  the  lessons  for  Advent  which 
refer  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  last 
judgment.  With  it  was  also  connected  the  notien 
of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Thus 
originated  the  idea  of  the  triple  coming  "to  man, 
in  man,  and  against  man  "  or,  corresponding  to 
the  number  four  of  the  Sundays  which  afterward 
became  general,  the  notion  of  the  quadruple  com- 
ing ''  in  the  flesh,  in  the  mind,  in  death,  in  majesty." 

In  the  medieval  church  the  Advent  season  was  a 
time  of  fasting  and  repentance.  Hence  one  finds  in 
it  the  figure  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  the  precursor 
of  Christ  and  the  preacher  of  repentance.  The 
whole  season  from  Advent  to  the  octave  of  Epiph- 
any was  a  tempue  clausum  (q.v.)  until  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  took  off  the  last  week.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  Advent  has  still  the  character  of 
a  penitential  season.  The  color  of  the  vestments 
then  worn  is  violet.  This  character  of  earnest  and 
serious  devotion  appears  in  more  preaching,  teach- 
ing, and  insistence  upon  attendance  at  communion. 
Fasting  during  Advent  is  not  a  general  ordinance 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  [being  required  only  on  all 
Fridays,  the  vigil  of  Christmas,  and  the  three  em- 
ber-days in  the  last  week  of  the  season]. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  medieval  church  cal- 
endar, the  Protestants  also  accepted  the  Advent 
season  and  Advent  lessons.  Thus  the  season 
retained  its  double  character,  preparation  for  the 
Christmas  festival  and  contemplation  of  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  Since  it  has 
become  customary  to  separate  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical chronology  and  to  distinguish  between  the 
civil  and  church  years,  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent 
has  been  dignified  as  the  solenm  beginning  of  the 
new  church  year.  These  various  relations  of  the 
first  Sunday  of  Advent  and  the  whole  Advent 
season  explain  the  variety  of  the  contents  of  the 
Advent  hymns  and  prayers.  Among  Protestants 
also  the  Advent  season  has  a  twofold  character, 
that  of  holy  joy  and  of  holy  repentance.  The 
first  Sunday  in  Advent  is  no  church  festival  in  a 
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full  Beiifl«,  but  the  relationi  referred  to  lift  it  and 
the  succeeding  Sun  days  above  oi\linary  Sundays, 
See  Chdrch  Year,  W.  Caspari. 

In  tha  present  usage  of  the  We^t^  the  ieaaon 
begins  on  the  nearest  Sunday  to  St,  Andrew's  day 
(Nov.  30),  whether  before  or  aft4*r.  In  the  Anglican 
prayer-book  the  service  for  the  first  Sunday  em- 
phasize the  second  coming;  tlmt  for  the  second ^ 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  that  for  the  third,  the  Christ iun 
ministry;  while  only  the  fourth  relates  specific- 
ally  to  the  first  coming.  Advent  in  the  Eastern 
Church  begins  on  Nov.  14,  thua  making  a  season  of 
forty  days  analogous  to  Lent, 

Biblioor^hitt:  Tbe  lecticiiumfli  in  Liber  eomieui,  i.,  Oxford, 
1893,  and  in  Socrawieniarium  Q^iananum  pabUiiUeti  in  L. 
Ah  Mur«tori,  Lit^rffia  rofnanum  vetut,  voL  i.,  TeDice.  1748^ 
ftad  ja  MPL,  Ixxiv,;  8inAra£du5»  in  MPL^  cii,;  Ama- 
tuiuB  Mc  tenuis,  D^  r^rl^ioBticiM  afficiix,  ib.  n^. ;  Bemo  of 
H«i{?henjiU,  r>e  ceUbratione  aJventu*^  MFL^cjtJli.;  laldore 
of  Seville!,  De  afficiiB^  cd.  CcKililapiiA,  Lcjpaic,  1534,  &Dd  in 
SI.  do  U  Rigne,  Afactni  tnbliatAeca  reiirum  patrum,  x,,  FuritH. 
16M:  ^.  Mart^D?^  Dt  arUiquU  ecclf*itt  ritiiiiia,  Houen, 
1700. 

ADVENT    CHRISTIAITS.     See  AnVEKnstB,  3, 

ABVENTISTS;  The  general  name  of  a  body 
embracing  several  branches,  whose  members  look 
for  the  proximate  personal  coming  of  Christ*  Will- 
iam MiHor  (q*v.),  their  founder,  i^as  a  converted 
deist,  who  in  1816  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Low  Hampton,  N.  Y.  He  became  a  close  student 
of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  prophecies,  and  soon 
satisfied  liimjielf  t!iat  the  ,4dvent  was  to  be  personal 
and  premillennial,  and  that  it  was  near  at  hand. 
He  began  these  studies  in  ISIS,  but  did  not  enter 
upon  the  work  of  tbe  ministry  until  1831.  The 
year  1843  w*as  the  date  agreed  upon  for  the  Ad  vent  j 
then,  more  specifically,  Oct,  22,  1S44,  the  failure 
of  which  divided  a  body  of  followers  that  had 
become  quite  nvjmerous.  In  the  year  of  his  death 
(1849)  they  were  e«timated  at  60,000,  Many  who 
had  been  drawn  into  the  movement  by  the  preva- 
lent excitement  left  it,  and  returned  to  the  churches 
from  which  they  had  withdrawn.  After  the  second 
failure,  Miller  and  some  other  leaders  discouraged 
attempts  to  fix  exact  dates.  On  this  question  and 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  there 
bave  been  divisions.  There  are  now  at  least  six 
distinct  branchps  of  Advent  jsts,  all  of  which  agree 
that  tbe  second  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  personal 
and  premillennial,  and  that  it  is  near  at  hand. 
The  Seventh-day  Adventbts  and  tbe  Church  of 
God  ate  presbyterial,  the  others  congregational 
in  their  polity,  AU  practise  immersion  as  the  mode 
of  baptism. 

1«  Evangelical  Adventtsts;  This  is  the  oldeat 
branch,  indeed  the  original  body.  The  members 
adopted  their  Declaration  of  Frincijilcs  in  confer- 
ence in  Albany,  N.  Y,.  in  1845*  and  in  1858  formed 
the  American  Millennial  Association  to  priat  and 
circulate  literature  on  eschatology  from  their  point 
of  view.  Their  organ  was  the  weekly  paper  The 
Signji  of  the  Times,  which  had  been  established  in 
Boston  in  1840;  subpequently  its  name  was  changed 
to  The  Advent  HerM,  and  later  still  to  Messiah's 
Herald,  its  present  (1906)  title.  The  paper  has 
always  been  published  in  Boston,  The  Evan- 
gelical Adventiflta  differ  from  all  tbe  other  branches 


in  maintaining  the  consciousnefls  of  the  dead  in 
Hadea  and  the  eternal  sufferings  of  tbe  loat. 
BlblioO'Iiapst:   H.  F.  Hill,  Thm  Soint'9  ifAerUanjCM^  Bottoc, 

tS52:    D.  T,  Taylor.  The  Reign  of  ChrUi,  Peaoedale.  R.  I., 

IS55.  and  Boston,  138«. 

3*  SeventliHUy  Adventists:  This  branch  dateia 
from  1845^  in  which  year,  at  Washington,  N,  H-, 
a  body  of  Adventists  adopted  the  belief  that  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  is  the  Sabbath  for  Chris- 
tians and  is  obligatory  upon  them.  In  1850  their 
chief  organ.  The  Advent  Review  and  Sabbath  Herald ^ 
was  first  issued  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.^  which  waa 
made  the  headquarters  of  the  body:  and  there  in 
1830  a  publishing  association,  in  1862  a  general 
annual  conference,  tn  1866  a  health  institutej  and 
in  1874  an  educational  society  and  a  foreign  mission 
hoard  were  establiBhed.  In  1903  the  publishing 
business  and  the  general  headquarters  were  re- 
moved to  Washington,  D.  0,  Their  organ  is  now 
styled  The  Review  and  Herald.  Besides  tbe  tenet 
which  gives  tbem  their  name  they  hold  that  man 
is  not  immortalj  that  the  dead  sleep  in  uncon- 
iiciousness,  and  that  the  unsaved  never  awake. 
They  practise  foot-waehing  and  accept  the  charia- 
mata^  maintain  a  tithing  system,  and  pay  great 
attention  to  health  and  total  abstinence.  They 
accept  Mrs.  EUen  G,  White  aaan  inspired  prophetess, 

Btni.tcK}fiyvpi}T:  J,  N,  Andnswa.  Hittartf  of  (ht  Sabbath  and 
Pint  Day.  Battle  Creek.  1S73  {3d  ed.«  18&7>:  Life  Sketchet 
of  Eldrr  Jams9  White  artd  kit  wife  Mrt,  EtUn  Q.  WhUt, 
1 390^  J.N.  Lou^hboroush  *  Rite  and  Progrett  cf  the  Serenik- 
Day  Adx^enti^U,  ib.  1S92, 

3.  Advent  Christiana:  The  organization  under 
this  name  datea  from  1861,  when  a  general  asso- 
ciation was  formed.  The  organ  of  these  Advent- 
ists is  The  World's  CHeu  and  Seemid  Advent  Mes- 
Benger^  published  in  Boston,  Their  creed  is  given 
in  the  Deelaraiian  &f  Principles,  approved  by  the 
general  conference  of  lEKX).  They  believe  that 
through  sin  man  forfeited  immortality  and  that 
only  through  faith  in  Oirist  can  any  live  forever; 
that  death  is  a  condition  of  unconsciousness  for 
all  persons  until  the  resurrection  at  Christ's  second 
coming,  when  the  righteous  will  enter  an  endless 
life  upon  this  earthy  and  the  rest  will  suffer  com- 
plete extinction  of  being;  that  this  coming  is  near; 
that  church  government  should  be  congregational; 
that  immersion  is  the  only  true  baptism;  and  that 
Sunday  is  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
Bibljoohafht:    1.  C  Wellroiritf,  HiMt&ry  of  the  Eeeond  Ad' 

vent  SfeMtag*.  Y'armouih,  Me.,  1S74. 

4»  Life  and  Advent  Union:  This  may  be  said 
to  have  existed  since  1S48|  but  it  waa  not  until 
1862  that  it  was  organized,  at  Wilbraham.  Mass., 
under  the  leadership  of  Elder  George  Stores,  Its 
organ  is  The  Herald  of  Life  and  of  the  Coming  King- 
dom, published  at  Springfield,  Mass.^  weekly  sin06 
1862,  It  holds  that  all  hope  of  another  life  ta 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  only  believers  in 
him,  who  have  manifested  in  their  daily  lives  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  tbe 
dead,  which  will  take  place  at  Christ's  comings 
and  that  such  coming  will  be  personal,  visible^  and 
literal,  and  is  impending.  The  Union  holds  four 
camp-meetinga  annually:  two  in  Maine,  one  in 
Connecticut,  which  is  the  principal  one,  and  one  in 
Virginia, 
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BlKUOObAfTiT:  O.  B.  Halttfid.  The  Theohajf  of  the  BtbU, 
N«w&rk.  1360;  DUcusnon  bitvv^n  M^a  Grant  and  J.  T. 
Cwry.  Boston,  18fi3. 

fi.  Church  of  God:  This  is  a  branch  of  the 
8evetitb-day  AdventistH,  which  eeceded  in  1866 
because  its  members  denied  that  Mn.  Ellen  Gould 
White  was  an  inspired  prophetess.  Their  organ 
is  The  Bible  Advocate  and  Herald  of  ike  Coming 
Kingdom r  published  at  Stanberry,  Mo.^  which  is 
their  center.  Like  the  parent  bodyt  the  Church  of 
God  has  tithes,  sanatorium s,  and  a  publishing  house. 

BifluoonArnr:  A.  F.  Dueger,  Foit^  of  tHfftftnae  6^fwren 
£IW  Church  ^  God  and  S^ven^Day  Adveniisti,  ^taaberry. 
Mo.;  J.  Bdnkerhofff  Mr».  White'§  ViticfnM.  Comparison 
e/  ih«  tarty  WriHnif  ef  MrM.  E.  O.  WhiU  with  later  PaWira- 
tums^  lAcnctrv  £A«  Sujtpresn-onM  made  in  them  ta  dent/  their 
trrvtteou*  Teadiittg;  D.  Nield.  The  Good  Friday  Prob- 
Ivm-t  whfnjnnij  from  Scriptta^t  AMtranomy  and  Hittoru  that 
ttd  Cruci/Lzion  tff  Christ  took  PLot^t  on  Wtdneaday,,  and  hit 
RensTtction  on  Saturday. 

6^  Churches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ^  jxipuJarly 
kikown  as  the  Age-to-come  Adventista :  Tiiese  have 
esdsted  since  1851 ,  when  their  organ ^  The  Rentiiu- 
Hon  (Plymouth,  It><1.),  was  established,  but  they 
were  not  organized  till  1888,  when  the  general 
conference  was  formed.  They  believe  in  the  res- 
toration of  Israel,  the  literal  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  immortalisation  of  the  righteous^  and 
the  final  destruction  of  the  wicked,  eternal  life 
being  through  Christ  alone. 

BiauoGBArsT::    J.  F«  Weetl»a,  Tht  Comino  Aift^  Chiim^Q, 

1884. 

The  statistics  of  the  Adventista  are  thus  given 
1^  H.  K.  CarroU  in  The  Chriiiian  Advocate  for 
Ju,  25,  1908: 

Commu- 

Nftrnft.                                  Mlniiten.  Churebeft^  DicAuti, 

ET^n^elJcml 3-4  30  1,U7 

8*vemh^diy, 486  1.707  60,471 

Advent  Chiistuioj 912  filO  26,500 

life  ujri  Advpnt  Union 60  28  3,SO0 

Churcb  of  God 10  £0  047 

Churcbea    of    Ood    in    CSirist 

J^iitt. 64  05  a,872 

ToUl  Advetttjstii ...   l.&6fi  2,400  ft|j,437 

ADVERTISEMEITTS  OF  ELIZABETH:  Name 
commonly  applied  to  the  regulations  promulgated 
m  1566  by  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury^  for  the  purpose,  as  alleged,  of  securing  uni- 
formity and  decency  in  public  worship,  against 
the  teadenctes  of  the  extreme  Protestant  party 
(see  Puritans,  Pvritakism,  j  6).  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that,  though  they  represented 
Elizabeth ^s  poEcy  in  ritual  matters,  they  never 
received  her  formal  sanction*  They  assumed  some 
importance  in  the  ritual  controversies  of  the  nine- 
teenth ecntuiy,  the  Higb-church  party  contei^iing 
ibat  they  were  merely  an  archiepiBcopal  injunction 
enforcing  an  irreducible  minimum  of  ritual,  while 
their  opponents  attempted  to  show  that  they  were 
a  legal  prescription  of  a  positive  kind,  which  made 
the  surplice  the  only  lawful  vestment  of  the  clergy 
in  parish  churches. 

BrBt40GitAf^T :  The  text  of  the  Advert  iBements  u  fiven  in 
G«e  and  H^ndy » Document,  pp.  4fl7-475.  Co  iiffult :  J .  St  rype. 
Life  and  Ade  of  MaWirw  Parktr,  London,  1821;  CAurdk 
QmUrly  Jitview.  :K¥ij.  a  SSI)  54-60, 

ADVOCATE  OF  THE  CHXmCH  (Lat,  Advocatw 
or  Defensor  Ecclesiw}:  An  officer  charged  with 
tha  aectilar  affairs  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, 


more  especially  its  defense,  legal  or  armed.  The 
beginnings  of  the  office  appear  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. From  the  end  of  the  fifth  centuiy  there  were 
defensorea  in  Italy,  charged  with  the  protection  of 
the  poor  and  orphans  as  well  as  with  the  care  of 
Churctt  rights  and  property.  In  the  Merovingian 
kingdom  legal  representalives  of  the  churches  had 
the  title.  In  the  Carlo vingian  period,  in  accord* 
anca  with  the  effort  to  keep  the  clergy  as  far  as 
possible  from  worldly  affairs,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
other  ecclesiastics  were  required  to  have  such  nn 
officiaL  The  development  of  the  law  of  immunity 
made  such  odi^oro/i  necessary — on  the  one  band, 
to  uphold  Church  rights  against  the  State  and  in 
court.,  on  the  other  hand  to  perform  judicial  and 
police  duties  in  ecclesiastical  territory*  The  Carlo- 
vingtan  kings  had  the  right  of  appointment,  but 
sometimes  waived  it  in  individual  cases.  These 
officers  were  at  first  generally  clerics,  later  laymen, 
and  finally  the  ofHce  became  hereditary.  Often 
this  advocate  of  the  Church  developed  into  a  tyrant, 
keeping  the  establishment  in  absolute  submission, 
despoiling  and  plundering  it.  He  usurped  the 
whole  power  of  administration,  limited  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  to  purely  spiritual  affairs,  absorbed 
the  tithes  and  all  other  revenues,  and  doled  out  to 
the  clergy  a  mean  modicvnn  only.  Innocent  ITL 
CI  198-1 21 6),  however,  succeeded  in  checking  the 
growing  importance  of  this  institution,  and  soon 
the  office  itself  disapp>eaTed. 
BtPLiooaA]*nr:    R.  Happ,  De  adv^caOa  eeclmoMtica,  Bonn, 

1870;    H.  BrilnQe»r,  Deutsche  BechtMyetchichie^  ii,  302,  Leip- 

kic,  18«2. 

ADVOCATES,  CONSISTORIAL :  Twelve  lawyers 
who  outrank  all  the  advocates  in  the  papal  court. 
They  trace  their  origin  from  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  Gregory  the  Great  appointed  seven 
defensores  in  the  city  of  Rome  to  plead  the  cause 
of  poor  litigants  who  would  otherwise  be  without 
le^  counsel,  Sixtua  IV,  increased  the  number  by 
the  addition  of  five  junior  advocates,  but  the 
memory  of  lb©  historical  origin  of  the  body  was 
preserved  by  reser^'ing  to  the  seven  senior  mem- 
bers certain  privileges,  among  them  the  right  to 
constitute  the  college  proper  of  consistorial  advo- 
cates. This  college  at  the  present  time  is  made 
up  of  two  clerics  and  five  laymen,  one  of  the  latter 
being  dean*  The  name  *' consistorial ''  comes  from 
the  fact  that  their  principal  duties— presenting  the 
claims  of  candidates  for  canonization  and  petition- 
ing for  the  pallium — are  performed  in  papal  con- 
sistories. John  T,  Cheaoh* 

ADVOCATES  OP  ST.  PETER:  An  associa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  jurists  formed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  episcopal  jubilee  of  Pius  IX.  in  1876, 
for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  vindicating  the 
rights  and  teaching  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  organization,  which  was  blessed  by 
Pius  IX*,  received  a  signal  mark  of  approbation 
from  Leo  XIII,  in  1878,  when  its  constitution  was 
approved  in  a  papal  brief.  From  Home,  where 
its  beadquartei^  were  established,  it  has  spread  into 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  unknow^n  in  the 
United   States.  John  T,  CreagH- 

ADVOCATXJS  DEI,  DIABOLL  See  CANomiA- 
noN. 
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ADVOWSON:  In  the  Church  of  England,  the 
right  of  nomination  to  a  vacant  ecclesiastical 
b^fice,  vested  in  the  crown,  the  bishop,  one  of 
the  universities,  or  a  private  person.  Such  nomi- 
nation, or  presentation,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  rule 
in  England,  election  by  the  congregation  being 
almost  unknown. 

jEDITUUS,  i-dit'a-us:  A  term  applied  to  a 
person  having  the  care  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
Among  the  Romans  it  described  one  who,  with  the 
local  priest,  if  there  was  one,  had  charge  of  a  temple. 
The  Roman  customs  in  regard  to  this  office  had  their 
influence  on  the  development  of  similar  functions 
in  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  at  first  dis- 
charged by  the  ostiarivs  (q.v.),  to  whom  the  term 
(Ediluua  was  sometimes  applied  (cf.  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  Epist./i.).  By  degrees,  as  the  major  and 
minor  orders  developed,  and  Church  property 
became  more  valuable,  permanent  subordinate 
officials  were  required  to  look  after  it.  The  func- 
tions and  designations  of  these  officials  varied, 
however,  in  different  provinces.  The  name  cedituus 
fell  into  disuse,  probably  from  its  original  associa- 
tion with  heathen  worship.  It  was  employed  in 
the  Vulgate  version  of  Ezek.  xliv.  11;  Hos.  x.  5; 
Zeph.  i.  4;  and  Durand  (Rationale,  ii.  5)  says  of 
the  ostiarii  that  their  functions  resemble  those  of 
the  csdUui.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  execution  of 
the  less  dignified  functions,  which  were  thought 
incompatible  with  the  clerical  office,  was  committed 
more  and  more  to  subordinates,  and  by  the  end  of 
that  period  almost  entirely  to  laymen.  The  name 
<BdUuu8  was  still  used  for  these  officials,  being  thus 
equivalent  to  the  later  sacristan.  But  this  was 
principally  in  central  Europe,  especially  in  Germany, 
where  conciliar  decrees  show  that  their  duty  was 
to  ring  the  bells,  to  open  and  close  the  church,  etc. 
In  the  more  western  countries  the  asditui  became 
rather  identified  with  the  procuratores  or  provisores 
(qq.v.)  who  had  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty, though  this  included  in  some  degree  the  main- 
tenance of  the  building  and  the  provision  of 
vestments,  candles,  incense,  and  the  like.  In 
America  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  name 
has  been  not  infrequently  employed  in  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  terminology  for  the  trustees 
who  administer  the  temporal  concerns  of  a  parish. 
(Johannes  Picker.) 

JEGIDIUS,  i-jid'i-us,  SAINT.     See  Giles,  Saint. 

JEGIDIUS  D£  COLUMNA  (Egidio  Colonna):  A 
pupil  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  reputed  author  of 
the  bull  Unam  sanctam;  b.  at  Rome  1245  (7) ;  d.  at 
Avignon  1316.  He  joined  the  Augustinian  eremite 
monks,  studied  at  Paris,  and  taught  there  for  many 
years,  being  called  Doctor  fundatissimus.  From 
1292  to  1295  he  was  general  of  his  order.  In  1296 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Bourges,  but  continued 
to  reside  in  Rome.  He  defended  the  election  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  in  his  De  renuntiatione  papce,  showing 
that  the  abdication  of  Celeatine  V.  was  not  against 
the  canon  law,  and  followed  the  court  to  Avignon. 
His  numerous  writings  (mostly  unpublished)  deal 
with  philosophy  (commentaries  on  Aristotle), 
exegesis  (In  Canticum  Canticorum ;  In  epistolam 
ad  Romano»)f  and  dogmatics  (In  sententias  Longo- 


hardi;  QuodHbda),  A  portion  of  his  work  on 
ecclesiastical  polity,  De  poteeUOe  eccUnastiai,  was 
published  in  the  Journal  de  Vinstruction  pMique 
(Paris,  1858).  K.  Bbnrath. 

Bzbuoobapht:  C.  R  du  Boulay,  Hiatoria  umvarnlaHa  Pari- 
•iefMit.  iii.  671-672.  Paru,  1666;  W.  Cave,  Scriptorum 
ecdencuHeorum  liUerttria,  ii.  339-341.  Oxford,  1743;  J.  A. 
Fabridus,  BMiotheea  LaHna,  i.  19-20,  Florence,  1858; 
F.  X.  Kraus,  jSgidiua  van  Rom,  in  OetterreidiUehs  Viertd- 
jakreuachrift  fUr  katholiaeht  Theologie,  i.  1-33,  Vienna. 
1862;  F.  L(ajard],  OilUt  de  Rome,  rtHgieux,  iiti^iMlin, 
thtologien,  in  HuUrire  litteraire  ds  la  France,  xxx.  421-566, 
Paris.  1888. 

iEGIDIUS  OF  VITERBO :  General  and  protector 
of  the  order  of  Augustinian  eremite  monks  to  which 
Luther  belonged;  d.  as  cardinal  at  Rome  1532. 
Of  his  many  theological  writings  (for  list  cf .  Fabri- 
cius,  Bibliotheca  Latina,  i., Florence,  1858,  p. 23) but 
few  have  been  published.  His  address  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lateran  council  of  1512  may  be  found  in 
Hardouin  (ConcUiorum  coUedio,  vol.  ix.,  Paris,  1715, 
p.  1576),  and  a  memorial  on  the  condition  of  the 
Church,  which  he  presented  to  Pope  Adrian  VI., 
was  published  by  C.  Hofler  (in  the  Abhandlungen 
of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy,  hist.  cL,  iv.,  Mu- 
nich, 1846,  pp.  62-89).  K.  Benrath. 
Bxbuoorapht:    T.  Kolde,  Die  deuteehe  AugueHnet-ConQre- 

gaUon,  Gotha,  1879. 

iELFRED,  iELFRIC.    See   Alfred,   Alfric. 

iENEAS,  i-ni'os,  OF  GAZA,  gd'za:  A  pupil  of  the 
Neoplatonist  Hierocles  at  Alexandria,  and  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Gaza.  Before  534  he  wrote  a  dia- 
logue, Theophrastus  (in  MPG,  bcxxv.  865-1004). 
in  which  he  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence 
of  the  soul,  but  asserts  its  immortality  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  body;  the  perpetuity  of  the 
world  is  rejected.  Twenty-five  of  his  letters  may 
be  foimd  in  R.  Hercher,  Epietolographi  Gr<Bci,  pp. 
24-32,  Paris,  1873,  and  several  of  his  treatises  are 
in  M.  de  la  Bigne,  Bibliotheca  veterum  paJtrum, 
viii.  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1609-10);  Magna  bibliotheca,  v. 
3  and  xii.  (15  vols.,  Paris,  1618-22);  and  Maxima 
bibliotheca  veterum  patrum,  viii.  (28  vols.,  Lyons, 
1677-1707).  G.  KntGER. 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  Wemsdorf.  Diapulalio  de  jSnea  Oasmo, 
Naumburg,  1816;  K.  Seits.  Die  SehtUe  von  Oaza,  pp.  23- 
27.  Heidelberg,  1892;  K.  Krumbaoher.  Oetchichte  der  hy- 
tantiniechen  Litteratur,  p.  432.  Munich.  1897;  G.  Schalk- 
hauser,  JBneae  von  Oasa  ale  Philoeoph,  Erlangen.  1898. 

MJXEAS  OF  PARIS:  Bishop  of  Paris  858-870; 
d.  Dec.  27,  870.  He  is  best  Imown  as  the  author 
of  one  of  the  controversial  treatises  against  the 
Greeks  called  forth  by  the  encyclical  letters  of 
Photins.  His  comprehensive  Liber  adversus  GrcBCoe 
(in  D'Achery,  SpicHegum,  Paris,  i.,  1723,  113-148; 
AfPL,  cxxi.  681-762;  cf.  MGH,  Epist.,  vi.,  1902. 
p.  171,  no.  22)  deals  with  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Grhost,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  fasting, 
the  consignatio  infantium,  the  clerical  tonsure,  the 
Roman  primacy,  and  the  elevation  of  deacons  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  He  declares  that  the  accusations 
brought  by  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins  are 
"  superfluous  questions  having  more  relation  to 
secular  matters  than  to  spiritual."  [The  work  is 
mainly  a  collection^  of  quotations  or  "  sentences," 
from  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  former  trans- 
lated.] (A.  Hauck.) 
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MVEAS    SYLVIUS    PICCOLOHmL    See    Tivb 
n.,  P6pe. 
^POfUS.  6^pt'niiB,  JOKAFtTES  (JohAnn  Ho«ck} ; 

The  fii^t  Lutheran  supcrint'endent  of  Hamburg; 
b-  at  Zieear  or  Ziegesar  (29  m.  e^,e.  of  M^deburg), 
in  the  march  of  Brandenburg,  1499;  d.  in  Ham- 
burg May  13^  1553.  He  was  a  diligent  etudent  as 
a  boy,  and  was  under  Bugenhsg^n^s  instruction  ^ 
probably  while  the  latter  w*ae  roctor  of  the  monaa- 
tery  of  Belbuck.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
At  Wittenberg  in  1520;  here  he  became  the  friend 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Then  he  ht\d  a  school 
in  BrandeDburg,  but  waa  persecuted  and  imprisoned 
for  bis  reforming  activity,  and  had  to  leave  home. 
Partly  on  account  of  the  malice  of  his  enemies^ 
he  adopted  the  modified  form  of  the  Greek  word 
oipeinoi  {'*  lofty  ^'),  by  which  he  is  generally 
known,  and  which  be  claimed  was  a  translation  of 
his  real  name  (Hoeck=^u>cA).  He  spent  some  time 
in  Pomerania^  in  dose  relations  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Refannation  there.  From  about  1524  to  1528 
be  was  in  Stralsimd^  in  charge  of  a  school  (probably 
private).  The  local  authorities  asked  him  to  draw 
up  an  order  of  eccl^iastical  di^pUne  (Kirchen- 
ordnung)t  w^hich  went  into  effect  Nov,  5,  1525.  In 
Oct.,  1520,  he  micceeded  Johann  Boldenan  aa  pastor 
of  St.  Peter *s  in  Hamburg,  He  carried  on  vigor- 
ously the  work  of  his  teacher  and  friends  Bugen- 
hagen,  and  was  chiefly  instnimental  in  introducing 
hi»  order  of  discipline  in  Hamburg,  His  contest 
with  the  catbedrcd  chapter,  which  etill  adhered  to 
the  old  faith,  gave  occasion  to  the  earUeet  of  tiis 
eitant  wrilinp,  Pinacidisn  de  Roman,(E  ea^tee 
mposturia  (1530).  On  ilay  18,  1532  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  highest  office  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  Hamburg,  that  of  superintendent  according  to 
Bugenhagen's  order  of  discipline.  In  1534  he 
visited  England  at  the  request  of  Henry  VI 11., 
to  advise  him  as  to  his  divorce  and  as  to  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  Reformation  there.  He  returned 
to  Hamburg  in  the  following  January,  and  sub- 
aequently  made  numerous  journeys  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  city  in  important  affairs.  He  took 
part  in  all  the  church  movements  of  tbe  time^  and 
frequently  had  the  deciding  voice  in  diluted  mat- 
ters, Melancbtbon  considered  his  work  on  the 
interim  (154S)  the  best  that  had  been  written^ 
though  it  did  not  agree  with  his  own  \iews. 

In  all  bis  writings  ^pinus  displays  great  theo- 
logical learning  and  equal  genfleneas  of  temper. 
He  gave  weekly  theological  lectures^  usually  in 
Latin,  which  were  attended  by  the  preachers 
and  other  learned  men,  and  spent  much  time  on 
the  Psalms,  taking  up  especially  the  questions 
which  at  the  moment  were  agitating  men's  minds. 
He  u  b^t  known  by  the  controversy  which  a  rone 
over  his  teaching  as  to  tbe  df^cent  of  Christ  into 
Hades.  In  1542,  finding  that  the  article  of  the  creed 
on  this  subject  was  frequently  explained  as  mean- 
ing no  more  than  the  going  down  int<i  the  grave, 
in  his  lecture  on  the  sixteenth  psalm,  he  put  for- 
ward tbe  view,  already  given  in  Luther'a  explana- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  that  Christ  had  really  gone  down 
into  hell,  to  deliver  men  from  its  power*  Garcffius^ 
his  successor  at  St,  Peter^s,  called  him  to  account 
for  this  teacbingj  but  left  Hamburg  in  the  following 


year  and  did  not  rettim  until  1646,  Meantime 
vEpinus*B  commentary  on  Ps,  xvi*  had  been  pub- 
lished by  his  aeiiriritant  Jobann  Freder,  so  that  hia 
view  was  widely  known. 

The  controversy  became  a  public  and  a  bttter  one 
after  Oarceeus's  return,  and  both  sides  sought  to 
gain  support  from  Wittenberg,  Melancbtbon  could 
only  say  that  there  was  no  agreement  among  the 
doctors  on  this  point,  and  counsel  peace.  j£pinus's 
opponents  in  Hamburg  were  so  turbulent  that  their 
leaders  were  deprived  of  their  offices  and  banished 
from  the  city  in  1551,  The  principal  monument 
of  ^^pinus's  activity  in  Hamburg  is  his  ordinances 
for  the  church  there,  w*hich  be  drew  up  in  1539 
at  the  request  of  the  council.  It  was  a  necessary 
ampliGcation  of  that  of  Bugenliagcn,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  in  force  until  16D3, 

(Carl  BEftTHfiAU,) 

ttAichte, 11,  L,  Hartiburs.  1T29:  A.  Greve,  Afmonn  J.Mpini 
if^ataunUa,  ib*  1730;  N.  WilckeoSp  HamburgUcher  EHrtn^ 
tgmpel,  pp,  248-280,  tb.  1770;  F.  H.  IL  Fr&nkp  Thtoloffie 
dte  KoiJc€rrdienform0l,  4  vqIb.*  E^lmn^D.  LS3S"ti5;  ScrJiaff, 
Creeds,  i.  295-298, 

AIRIUS,  a-^'ri-tjs:  Presbyter  and  director  of 
the  asylum  for  strangers,  maimed^  and  incapable, 
in  Sebaste  in  Pont  us  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  one  of  the  progressive  men  of  the  time  who 
protested  against  the  legalistic  and  hierarchic 
tendencies  of  the  Church,  Supporting  his  con* 
tention  by  tlie  Scriptures,  he  objected  to  the  in- 
equality of  presbyters  and  bishops,  denied  the  value 
of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  opposed  strict  ordi* 
nances  concerning  fasting,  wliich  he  wished  to 
leave  more  to  individual  judgment.  About  360 
he  resigned  his  position.  He  bad  many  followers, 
who  constituted  a  party  of  "  Aerians'';  they  were 
severely  persecuted  and  soon  disappeared.  The 
only  souree  is  Epiphanius  (Htrr. ,  Ixxv .;  cf.  Gieiseler, 
Church  History,  i.,  section  106,  note  3),  who  treata 
him  in  a  very  pttrti;san  spirit.  Philipp  Meykr, 
Bibuoohafht:  J.  Olaa,  Monograph  on  (he  Herettf  of  AeriuM^ 

Fertli,  174fi;   C.  W.  P,  W^leh,  Hulorit  der  X«£Hreicn,   iii, 

321  «q(|r*  Leip«ie,  1766. 

AETIUS,     See  Arjanism,  1„  3,  §6, 

AFFRE,     DEIfIS     AUGUSTE:    Archbishop    of 

Paris;  b.  at  St,  Rome  de  Tarn  (55  m.  n.w,  of  Mont- 
pellier),  Aveyron,  France,  Sept.  27,  1793;  d,  at 
Paris  June  27,  184 S.  He  studied  at  the  Seminary 
of  St,  Snlpice  and  taught  theology  there  after  having 
been  ordained  priest  ( 1 818) ;  he  became  vicar-general 
of  the  diocese  of  Lu^on  1821,  of  Amiens  1823,  of 
Paris  I834j  archbishop  of  Paris  1840.  As  arch- 
bishop he  was  aealous  and  faithful  ^  and  lost  his 
life  in  the  performance  of  duty.  During  the  revo- 
lution of  IMBr  hoping  to  induce  the  insurgents  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  he  mounted  a  barricade  at 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  attempted  to  address 
the  mob,  but  had  hardly  begun  to  speak  when  he 
was  struck  by  a  musket  ball  and  mortally  wounded. 
He  was  one  of  the  foundera  of  La  France  chr^lienne 
(1820),  wrote  much  for  it  and  other  periodicals, 
and  published  several  treatises  of  value  on  edu- 
cationalj  historical,  and  religious  subjects. 
BiBUDOKArHT:  F.  U.  Cruice,  Vit  de  D.  A.  Affrtt  F»ria,  184i 

Cftbrid«v*d«  1&50};   E,  CAatAn.  Hi»kj4t«  de  la  vie  et  d*  ia  mort 

de  Ms/t  D,  A,  Affrm,  lb.  186& 
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AFRAy  SAINT:  An  early  female  martyr,  con- 
cerning whom  all  that  can  be  confidently  asserted 
is  that  she  suffered  at  Augsburg.  This  fact  is 
attested  by  Venantius  Fortunatus  (Vita  Martinif 
iv.  642-^3)  and  the  mention  of  her  name  in  the 
older  martyrologies,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  it  since  the  importance  of  Augsburg  makes 
the  early  introduction  of  Christianity  there  prob- 
able. Her  Acta  (ed.  B.  Krusch,  MGH,  Script.,  Rer. 
Merov,,  iii.,  1896, 41-64)  consist  of  two  independent 
parts,  Converaio  and  PasaiOj  of  which  the  latter  is 


the  older.  It  is  said  that  she  was  dedicated  by 
her  mother  to  the  sendee  of  Venus  and  lived  an 
immoral  life  in  Augsburg  until  she  was  converted 
by  a  bishop  and  deacon,  who,  in  time  of  perse- 
cution, took  refuge  in  her  house,  not  knowing 
her  character.  She  boldly  confessed  her  faith  in  a 
general  onslaught  on  the  Christians  and  died  by 
fire  Aug.  5. 

Biblioobaprt:  Rettberx,  KD,  i.  144-149;  Friedrich.  KD,  i. 
186-109.  427-430.  ii.  663-654;  L.  Duchesne.  Ste.  Afra 
d*Aug»bouro,  in  BulUUn  critique^  ii.  (1897)  301-305. 


I.  The  Continent  as  a  Whole. 

1.  Geographical  Description. 

2.  The  Races  of  Africa. 

3.  The  Opening  of  Africa. 

The  Arabs  and  Portuguese  (i  1). 
The  General  European  Invasion  (i  2). 


AFRICA. 

The    Prohibition   of  the  Slave-Trade 

(§3). 
Later  Explorations  and  the  Partition 
of  Africa  (i  4). 
4.  Religion  and  Missions.  II. 

Native  Religions  (i  1).  III. 


Mohammedanism  (|  2). 
Protestant  Missions  (i  3). 
Colonists  and  Missions  (I  4). 
The  "Ethiopian  Movement"  (i  5). 
The  Political  Divisions  of  Africa. 
African  Islands. 


L  The  Continent  as  a  Whole :  1.  Oeoffraphlcal 
Description:  Africa  extends  southward  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  nearly  5,000  miles.  The  equator 
crosses  it  nearly  in  the  middle  of  its  length;  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  mass  lies  north  of  the 
equator,  the  breadth  of  the  continent  from  Cape 
Verde  to  Cape  Guardafui  being  about  4,600  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  11,500,000  sq.  miles;  and  the 
adjacent  islands  add  to  this  239,000  more.  Easily 
accessible  to  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
through  2,000  miles  of  its  northern  coast,  and  touch- 
ing Asia  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  this  continent  has 
ever  invited  investigation,  and  has  received  notable 
influences  from  both  of  its  active  neighbors.  The 
Sahara  Desert,  however,  severing  the  Mediterranean 
coast  regions  from  the  southern  and  equatorial 
regions  of  the  continent,  has  proved  for  centuries 
a  bar  to  extended  intercourse.  "  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  River  Nile,"  says  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  "  the 
negro  and  the  Caucasian  might  have  existed  apart 
even  longer  without  coming  into  contact."  In 
fact,  the  great  rivers  of  Africa  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  aids  to  foreign  intercourse  in  these  days  as 
the  Desert  has  been  an  obstruction  to  it  in  the  past. 
The  greatest  of  the  African  rivers  are  the  Nile,  the 
Kongo,  the  Niger,  and  the  Zambesi.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  rivers,  again,  are  the  great  lakes  of 
central  Africa,  namely,  Victoria,  Tanganyika,  and 
Nyassa,  which  belong,  respectively,  to  the  Nile,  the 
Kongo,  and  the  Zamb^i  systems.  A  further 
characteristic  of  the  continent,  noteworthy  for  all 
who  seek  entrance  to  its  interior  districts,  is  the 
insalubrity,  one  might  say  the  deadliness,  of  the 
dunate  of  its  coasts  both  east  and  west  throughout 
its  tropical  zone.  The  low-lying  coast  regions, 
extending  in  some  cases  200  miles  inland  are  sown 
with  the  graves  of  white  men,  germs  of  strange  and 
fatal  fevers  lying  in  wait  as  it  were  for  all  strangers 
who  venture  to  set  foot  imprepared  upon  that  black 
and  seething  soil.  The  greatest  moimtains  of 
Africa  are  all  in  its  east  central  section.  Kilima- 
Njaro  in  German  East  Africa,  east  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  is  19,600  feet  high;  Mweru,  close  by,  is 
about  16,000  feet;  and  Ruwenzori,  west  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  on  the  border  of  the  Kongo 
Independent  State,  is  over  20,000  feet.  Among 
tha  high  lands  of  the  interior  the  most  notable 


section  is  a  broad  causeway  of  elevated  plateaux 
which  stretches  from  Abyssinia  southward  almost 
to  Cape  Colony,  and  which  offers  to  the  white  man 
an  almost  ideal  residence  at  a  height  of  from  5,000 
to  6,000  feet  through  a  long  range  that  is  hardly 
broken  save  by  the  Zambesi  River. 

2.  The  Bafies  of  Afirica:  The  puzzle  of  the  races 
in  Africa  which  the  casual  visitor  classes  under  the 
comprehensive  term  negroes  is  insoluble  at  this 
day.  But  the  key  to  the  puzzle  may  probably  be 
foimd  in  the  repeated  mingling  of  Asiatic  and 
European  blood  in  varying  degrees  and  at  divers 
distinct  epochs  with  the  blood  of  the  African  of  the 
projecting  jaw  and  the  woolly  locks.  The  history 
of  Africa  is  practically  the  history  of  Egypt  and  then 
of  her  Carthaginian  rival  until  well  toward  the 
Christian  era.  Only  then  did  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  North  Africa  begin  to  have  a  tale  of  its 
own.  The  mention  of  this  is  significant;  it  sug- 
gests the  repeated  entrance  of  Asiatics  into  Africa 
through  the  whole  period  when  Egypt  was  a  world 
power,  and  of  various  sorts  of  Europeans  into  North 
Africa  during  a  thousand  years  before  the  Moham- 
medan era. 

The  races  now  inhabiting  Africa  are  a  perpetual 
subject  of  discussion  and  theory  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  accounting  for  the  resemblances  as  well 
as  the  differences  between  them.  Along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  North  Africa  the  Arab  race  rules; 
but  in  all  the  countries  of  this  coast  from  the  west 
frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  Berber 
race  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  and 
even  extends  into  the  Sahara.  A  little  further  south , 
negroes  of  a  low  and  degraded  type  are  found  on 
the  west  of  the  Nile;  and  they  appear  at  different 
points  throughout  the  continent  as  far  west  as  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  Egypt  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  is  a  mixti];^  of  Arabs  with  the  ancient 
Egyptian  race,  commonly  classed  as  Hamites. 
This  name  distinguishes  tUs  people  from  the  Sem- 
itic races,  without  throwing  light  on  their  origin. 
Arabs  appear  also  at  intervals  along  the  coast  of 
E^t  Africa  as  far  south  as  Portuguese  East  Africa 
in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  northern  section 
of  this  coast,  along  with  the  Arabs  is  found  a  race 
of  negroes  commonly  called  Nubians,  the  result 
apparently  of  mixtures  of  Arab,  Egsrptian,  and 
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negro  noes.  Abyssinia,  the  Somali  coast,  and  the 
GidU  country  contain  a  large  block  of  people  of 
the  Hamite  race,  divided  into  groups,  however, 
by  language  as  well  as  by  reli^on.  Along  the 
Upper  Nile  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Uganda  and 
eastward  well  toward  the  coast  are  found  tribes  of 
another  type  of  negroes  generally  called  the  Nilotic 
group.  The  negroes  of  the  western  part  of  Africa 
north  of  the  equator  are  not  all  of  the  degraded  type 
that  appears  along  the  western  coast.  The  Fulahs 
are  of  an  entirely  different  race,  resembling  the 
Hamites,  excepting  in  language.  The  Mandingoes 
of  the  interior  of  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  and  the 
Ivory  Coast,  are  also  of  a  higher  type,  although 
their  languages  show  no  traces  of  northern  or 
Asiatic  influence. 

Throughout  Africa  north  of  the  equator  small 
detached  bodies  of  Arabs  are  found  at  different 
points;  and  in  general  the  religious  control  of  this 
whole  great  region  is  with  the  Mohammedans. 
For  this  reason  north  Africa  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  ''  Mohammedan  Africa."  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  nevertheless,  that  throughout  the  region, 
many  pagan  tribes  exist  under  Mohammedan  rulers. 
South  of  the  equator,  generally  speaking,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  central  Africa,  and  indeed  to  the  borders 
of  Cape  Colony,  are  of  the  Bantu  stock,  often  warlike 
and  of  a  much  higher  type  of  intelligence  than  the 
negroes  of  the  western  coast.  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  continent  are  remnants  of  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Bushmen,  once  numerous  in  Cape  Colony, 
while  throughout  Cape  Colony  proper  the  natives 
are  known  as  "  colored  people,"  and  represent  a 
residue  of  mixtures  of  races  during  centimes.  A 
considerable  number  of  Dutch  and  of  British  are 
found  in  South  Africa;  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as 
many  Portuguese  half-breeds,  are  numerous  in 
Angola  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  European 
colonists  are  slowly  entering  the  country  on  all  sides 
and  from  all  nations,  but  more  than  half  of  the 
continent  can  never  be  a  fit  residence  for  Euro- 
peans and  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  negro 
races. 

This  mixture  of  races  stands  in  the  place  of  a 
historical  record  concerning  the  people  of  Africa. 
Neither  the  Africans  nor  any  others  can  read  the 
record.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  people  of  this 
continent  to  have  no  history  except  as  appendages 
to  the  outside  world;  and  the  whole  mass  of  allu- 
sions to  them  in  ancient  history  has  the  vague 
quality  of  tradition.  Even  the  Roman  records 
lack  precision,  and  remain  generalities  which  throw 
little  light  on  the  history  of  the  actual  people  of 
the  continent. 

8.  The  Openiziir  of  AiMca:  The  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, beginning  about  640,  added  little  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  continent,  although  the 

1.  The      Arabs  in  time  gave    to  the  rest  of 
^Portu!^  the  world  information  about  the  fertile 

ffneae.*  negro  land  beyond  the  desert  in  the  im- 
limited  region  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  Sudan,  **  the  Country  of  the  Blacks."  Eight 
hundred  years  later  the  Portuguese  undertook  a  won- 
derful series  of  explorations  of  the  African  coasts, 
which  between  1446  and  1510  began  the  process  of 
stamping  the  continent  as  a  possession  of  Europe. 


Portugal  named  every  important  feature  of  the  Afri- 
can coast  as  though  she  owned  the  whole  continent, 
which  in  fact  she  did  as  far  as  the  coasts  were  con- 
cerned. She  ruled  the  west  coast  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  from  Lisbon,  and  the  east  coast,  as  a 
part  of  India,  from  Goa;  and  there  were  none  but 
the  Arabs  to  dispute  her  sway.  She  introduced 
missions  also  into  her  African  possessions.  But, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a  mission  had  no 
objections  to  raise  against  maltreatment  of  the 
people  to  whom  the  land  belonged. 

At  last  in  the  seventeenth  century  began  what 
may  be  called  the  third  period  of  the  opening  of 
Africa,  the  Arab  invasion  and  the  Por- 
2.  The  tuguese  occupation  having  been  the 
»aSopeaii  ^^  ^^  second.  The  characteristic 
Invasion,  of  this  third  period  was  a  rush  by  every 
European  nation  that  could  handle 
ships  to  make  the  most  money  possible  out  of 
a  vast  territory  whose  inhabitants  had  not  the 
ability  to  object.  The  Dutch  took  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  the  British,  the  French,  and  the 
Spaniards  all  gained  foothold  in  different  parts  of 
the  western  coast,  and  imprinted  the  nature  of  their 
enterprises  upon  the  region  by  names  which  persist 
to  this  day;  such  as  the  "  Gold  Coast,"  the  "  Ivory 
Coast,"  the  **  Grain  [of  Paradise]  Coast "  and  the 
"  Slave  Coast."  When  the  slave-trade  began,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Germans,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Danes  also  made  haste  to  acquire  territory 
whence  they  could  despoil  the  continent.  North 
Africa,  however,  remained  in  the  fierce  grip  of  Is- 
lam. The  history  of  Africa  was  still  a  history  of 
outsiders  working  their  will  upon  the  country. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  nations 
of  the  lesser  European  powers  had  all  been  dis- 
possessed. Portugal  held  to  her  ancient  acqui- 
sitions about  the  mouths  of  the  Kongo  and  the 
Zambesi  and  began  to  try  to  discover  what  lay 
back  of  these;  Great  Britain  had  replaced  the  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thus  securing  an  exten- 
sive region  in  which  white  men  could  live  and 
thrive;  while  France  and  Spain  had  some  small 
settlements  on  the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  the  continent. 

The  slave-trade,  during  nearly  200  years  as  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned,  and  during  uncounted  cen- 
turies as  concerns  the  Asiatic  countries,  sums  up 
history  for  the  African  people.    They  know  little 
else  of  their  past;  but  they  know  that.    That  fear- 
ful traffic  transported  Africa  westward,  imtil  from 
the  Ohio  River  in  the  United  States  away  south- 
ward to  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  in  Brazil  and 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  the  population  be- 
came strongly  and  often  predominantly  African. 
A  fourth  era  begins  for  Africa  with  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  slave-trade  by  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  France,  and  Sweden  (1792- 
8.  Prohl-    1819).     It  was  the  slave-trade  and  its 
of  the       horrors  which  tumed  Protestant  mis- 
Slave-      sionary  activity  toward  Africa  in  the 
Trade,      earliest  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; and  it  was  the  discussion  which 
preceded  the  prohibition  of  slave-trading  which 
suggested  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  exploration 
of  Africa. 
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A  fifth  period  of  African  history  is  that  of  effect- 
ive   exploration    of   the   intenor   by   Europeans 

4    Later     '^*^^®®'^     ^^^    ^^     ^^^'   ^^    *^ 
Sxplora-    period    the    missionary    Livingstone 
tions       preceded  Stanley.    But  Stanley,  fol- 
and  the     lowing  Burton  and  Speke  and  Grant 
j^f^l^^    and  Cameron,  and  seeking  to  find  Liv- 
ingstone, turned  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  vast  commercial  value  of  Africa.  A  sixth 
period  is  the  period  of  partition,  beginning  when  Great 
Britain,  after  taking  possession  of  many  of  the  best 
territories  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent, 
occupied  Egypt  in  1882.     In  the  eager  rush  of  the 
European  powers  which  followed,  the  great  conti- 
nent has  been  parceled  out  as  a  gold-field  is  parceled 
out  by  prospectors  who  protect  by  men  with  guns 
the  stakes  they  have  hastily  driven  into  the  soil, 
and  who  only  then  sit  down  to  estimate  the  value 
of  what  they  have  secured  in  the  scramble.    So 
to  the  present  day  the  history  of  Africa  is  a  history 
of  what  outsiders  have  done  in  the  continent  rather 
than  of  what  the  people  of  the  country  have  done 
or  thought  or  planned. 

4.  Beliffipn  and  Kisaions:  A  rapid  survey  of  the 
modem  political  divisions  of  Africa  will  be  given 
under  the  name  of  each.  It  seems 
■iliSi*^^*  well,  however,  to  make  here  a  few 
*®^^®'^*  general  remarks  upon  some  religious 
and  social  peculiarities  of  the  people  of  the 
continent  as  a  whole.  The  religion  of  Africa  in 
its  untouched  and  natural  condition  is  not  prop- 
erly idolatrous.  There  is  almost  always  some  sense 
of  a  supreme  being,  who  is  a  spirit,  and  from  whom 
all  power  has  originally  proceeded.  The  actual 
religious  observances  of  the  people,  however,  except 
where  they  have  been  affected  by  Mohammedanism 
or  by  Christianity,  are  forms  of  spirit-worship 
connected  with  the  use  of  fetishes  (see  Fetishism). 
Mohammedanism  has  become  an  indigenous 
religion  in  Africa.  It  rules  absolutely  the  religious 
thought  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
yj^'  ^?i  ^^  ^^®  northern  parts  of  the  continent, 
^^^J^"  and  controls  in  a  less  degree  millions 
south  of  the  Sahara  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Niger.  As  a  civilizing  force  Mohammedan- 
ism has  value.  The  first  thing  the  awakened  negro 
does  under  Mohammedan  influence  is  to  obtain 
a  decent  robe  wherewith  to  cover  himself.  Islam 
wherever  it  goes  ends  cannibalism.  Its  scheme  of 
religious  motive  in  life  is  to  commend  religion  by 
making  it  "  easy  "  to  those  who  find  restraint  hard. 
It  teaches  a  certain  proportion  of  the  people  to 
recite  Arabic  litanies  of  praise  to  God,  and  to  read 
Arabic;  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the  negroes  its 
effect  includes  neither  knowledge  of  Arabic  nor 
information  on  the  dogmas  of  Islam.  It  encourages 
war  in  a  positive  and  very  real  sense;  its  slave- 
raids  know  no  amelioration  through  the  change 
from  tne  tenth  to  the  twentieth  century;  and  they 
are  barely  less  brutalizing  than  the  man-eating 
raids  which  they  have  displaced.  The  weakness 
of  Mohammedanism  as  a  civilizing  force  is  that  it 
can  not  raise  men  to  a  level  higher  than  the  old 
Arabian  civilization  which  it  is  proud  to  represent. 
And  it  is  a  fact  of  the  deepest  meaning,  from  the 
missionary  point  of  view,  that  negroes  who  have 


become  Mohammedans  are  equipped  with  an 
assurance  of  righteousness  and  knowledge  which 
makes  them  almost  impervious  to  Christian  in- 
struction. 

The  Protestant  missions,  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  to  their  converts  the  Christian  civilization 

of  the  twentieth  century  with  its 
^  tflLttt**"  ^^®®®^°8s  *"^^  enlightenment.  The 
KlBsions.   ^l^cf  ^^^^  ^^6  commonest   man  will 

be  elevated  by  study  of  the  Bible, 
makes  the  literary  culture  of  African  languages 
a  first  principle  in  every  mission.  More  than 
100  of  the  tribal  dialects  have  been  reduced 
to  writing,  and  have  been  given  an  elementary 
Biblical  study  apparatus  which  improves  as  the 
capacity  of  the  people  develops.  In  the  process 
the  language  itself  becomes  in  some  degree  purified, 
and  its  words  enriched  by  more  profound  mean- 
ings, imtil  the  language  receives  power  to  express 
feelings.  In  South  Africa  hundreds  of  native 
Protestant  churches  lead  independent  ecclesiastical 
lives  under  native  pastors.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon 
to  claim  that  anything  is  proved  by  the  moderate 
successes  of  a  century  of  Protestant  missions;  but 
at  least  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  emphasize  the  wide 
difference  of  aim  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  now  working  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  tribes  of  Africa. 

African  missions  encoimter  difficulty  from  the 
European  colonists.  Their  aim  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  colonists.  This  alone  would  make 
friction    and    mutual    opposition    probable.     But 

the  aim  of  the  colonist  is  sometimes 
4.  Colo-    aggressively  opposed  to  that  of  the  mis- 
Missions,   sionary.    That  aim  was  frankly  stated 

by  the  German  Koloniale  Zeitachrift 
early  in  1904  as  follows:  "  We  have  acquired  this 
colony  not  for  the  evangelization  of  the  blacks, 
not  primarily  for  their  well-being,  but  for  us  whites. 
Whoever  hinders  our  object  must  be  put  out  of  the 
way."  Such  assumption  of  the  right  of  might 
is  foimd  not  only  in  German  Southwest  Africa; 
but  in  the  Portuguese  colonies,  where  the  slave- 
trade  is  still  brut^y  active;  in  some  of  the  French 
colonies,  where  the  cruelties  of  the  local  adminis- 
tration broke  De  Brazza's  heart;  and  in  the  Kongo 
Independent  State,  where  mutilations  and  other 
cruelties  mark  the  Belgian  rubber  trade  and  are 
glossed  over  by  the  assurance  that  the  cutting  off 
of  hands  is  an  old  native  custom.  The  same  spirit 
often  appears  in  British  colonies  in  Africa,  but 
there  it  is  repressed  by  the  government.  Where 
the  colonist  acts  on  the  "  might  is  right  "  principle 
the  missionary  works  a  stony  soil. 

The  colonist  has  had  occasion  from  the  very 
beginning  of  missions  in  Africa  to  complain  that 

one  effect  of  them  is  to  make  the  people 
*<-/^:  ^?  self-assertive.  This  is  not  a  fault, 
"IttWoplan  p^^j^  j^g  seU-aasertion  does  not 

ment."  pa^  the  limits  of  mutual  right.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  years  a  move- 
ment among  the  native  Christians  of  South  Africa 
has  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Ethiopian  movement."  Its  watchword 
is  "  Africa  for  the  Africans  ";  and  its  aim  is  to  place 
all  African  churches  under  strictly  African  leader- 
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ship.  There  is  a  political  sound  in  some  of  the 
utterances  of  the  "  Ethiopian  "  leaders;  and  the 
local  governments  are  on  the  alert  to  check  any 
developments  along  that  line,  more  especially  since 
American  Africans  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  move- 
ment. There  appears  to  be  some  connection 
between  this  movement  and  the  revolt  of  the  tribes 
in  the  south  of  German  Southwest  Africa.  What- 
ever the  final  outcome,  it  appears  certain  that  as 
the  African  tribes  learn  to  think  for  themselves 
they  must  assert  their  manhood;  and,  however 
foolish  and  futile  some  of  the  manifestations  of  this 
growing  manhood  may  be,  the  fact  itself  is  a  token 
that  ought  to  be  welcomed.  Through  it  Africa 
may  yet  have  a  history  of  its  own. 

n.  The  Political  Divisions  of  Africa:  Abyssinia: 
The  only  Christian  country  of  Africa  which  resisted 
the  Mohammedan  irruption.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  a  mountain  knot  in  which  rise  the 
Atbara  River  and  the  Blue  Nile,  and  lies  between 
the  Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  Red  Sea.  Area  about 
150,000  sq.  miles;  population  about  3,500,000; 
religion,  a  debased  form  of  the  Coptic  Church  with 
over  3,000,000  adherents.  There  are  also  between 
60,000  and  100,000  Jews  (called  Falashas,  "  ex- 
iles")»  and  about  50,000  Mohammedans,  besides 
300,000  pagans.  The  prevailing  language  is  the 
Amharic  with  dialects  in  different  sections.  The 
sacred  books  of  the  church  are  in  Ethiopic  or  Geez. 
The  Gallas  in  the  south  have  a  language  of  their 
own.  In  1490  Portuguese  explorers  introduced 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  into  Abyssinia.  In 
1604  a  Jesuit  mission  was  established  which  finally 
won  the  adhesion  of  the  emperor.  Intrigues  led 
to  their  expulsion  after  about  thirty  years.  The 
Carmelites  and  Augustinians  also  engaged  in  the 
work,  but  with  no  lasting  results;  the  mission  was 
entirely  abandoned  in  1797.  All  attempts  to  reestab- 
lish Roman  Catholic  missions  were  thwarted  imtil  the 
eariy  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Lazarists 
succeeded  about  1830  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  vari- 
ous provinces.  They  were  again  expelled  from  the 
interior  provinces,  and  now  have  their  headquarterst 
in  the  Italian  territory  of  Eritrea  (see  below).  A 
strong  missionary  advance  intoHarrar  is  also  being 
made  from  Jibuti. 

The  earliest  effort  to  establish  a  Protestant 
mission  in  Abyssinia  was  that  of  Peter  Heyling, 
a  law  student  of  Ltlbeck.  He  went  there  in  1640, 
won  favor  with  the  Abyssinian  court  circles,  and 
began  to  translate  the  Bible  into  colloquial  Am- 
haric. He  was  captured  by  Turks  in  1652,  and, 
refusing  to  become  a  Mohammedan,  was  decapitated, 
leaving  no  trace  of  his  work.  In  1 752  Christian  Fred- 
erick William  Hocker,  a  Moravian  physician,  began  a 
persLstent  effort  to  establish  a  mission  in  Abyssinia. 
But  the  mission  got  no  further  than  Egypt,  and  was 
recalled  after  the  death  of  Hocker  in  1782.  In 
1830  the  Church  Missionary  Society  established  a 
mission  in  Abyssinia,  which  was  broken  up  in  1838. 
Later  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jews  sent  missionaries  to  the 
Falashas.  Suspicions  of  political  designs  ham- 
pered the  missionaries;  and  in  1863  they  were  im- 
prisoned by  the  emperor.  A  British  military 
expedition  stormed  Magdala,  the  capital,  in  1868 


and  freed  the  captives;  but  the  mission  was  not 
again  imdertaken.  In  1866  the  Swedish  National 
Missionary  Society  began  a  mission  in  the  border 
of  the  province  of  Tigr^,  near  Massowah.  For 
fifteen  years  the  mission  made  little  progress, 
suffering  through  the  hostility  of  the  people  and 
through  attacks  of  disease.  Then  the  earliest 
converts  were  baptized,  the  first  a  Galla  slave, 
and  next  a  Mohammedan.  In  1904  the  society 
had  ten  stations  in  Eritrea  (see  below)  and  had 
succeeded  in  sending,  with  the  consent  of  the 
authorities,  native  preachers  into  the  southern 
Galla  country  west  of  Gojam.  The  Bible  has  a 
limited  circulation  in  Abyssinia  in  several  versions. 
The  old  Ethiopic  Church  version  has  been  revised, 
and  printed  by  the  British  Bible  Society.  The 
whole  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Amharic 
(1824),  and  into  the  southern  Galla  dialect  (1898). 
The  New  Testament  has  been  rendered  (1830)  into 
the  Tigr^  dialect  of  the  Geez,  and  single  Gospels 
into  Falasha,  into  two  Galla  dialects,  and  into 
Bogos.  See  Abyssinia  and  the  Abyssinian 
Church. 

Algeria:  A  French  possession  in  northern  Africa 
extending  southward  from  the  Mediterranean  a 
somewhat  uncertain  distance  into  the  Desert  of 
Sahara.  Area  about  184,474  sq.  miles;  population 
about  4,739,000.  The  Algerian  Sahara  has  about 
198,000  sq.  miles  in  addition,  with  a  population 
estimated  at  62,000.  Although  Algeria  is  regarded 
as  a  part  of  France,  it  still  remains  a  Mohammedan 
country.  The  Mohammedan  population  is  rather 
vaguely  estimated  at  about  4,100,000,  considerable 
uncertainty  existing  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  the  military  district  in  the  hinterland.  The 
Christian  population  of  Algeria  is  chiefly  Roman 
Catholic  (527,000).  There  are  also  about  25,000 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Copts,  and  about  30,000 
Protestants.  The  number  of  Jews  is  57,000.  The 
language  of  the  country  outside  of  the  European 
colonies  is  Arabic  with  several  dialects  of  the  Berber 
language  known  here  as  Kabyle  (i.e.  "  tribesman  "). 
Algeria  forms  an  archdiocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Algerian  Missionary 
Society  organized  through  the  energetic  efforts  of 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  (q.v.),  for  missionary  enter- 
prises on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  and  in  Senegambia 
and  other  African  districts  as  far  south  as  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Protestant  missionary  enterprises 
are  represented  in  Algeria  by  the  following:  two 
French  societies  working  among  the  Jews;  Miss 
Trotter's  educational  mission;  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  who  have  ten  missionaries  in  different 
cities  in  Algeria,  but  publish  no  statistics;  a  small 
Swedish  mission;  and  the  North  Africa  mission, 
which  occupies  four  stations  and  carries  on  a  num- 
ber of  small  schools  for  Mohammedans.  None  of 
these  missions  has  a  very  large  following  among 
the  natives.  In  fact  missionaries  are  not  allowed 
by  the  French  authorities  to  engage  in  open  evan- 
gelization among  Mohammedans.  The  Arabic 
version  of  the  Bible  has  a  limited  circulation  in 
Algeria.  A  colloquial  version  of  some  of  the  Gos- 
pels has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  common 
people  who  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
classical  Arabic.     Some  parts  of  the  Bible  have 
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been  translated  into  the  Kabyle  dialect;  and  this 
version,  too,  has  a  steady  though  small  circulation. 
A  painful  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  town 
of  Bugia  in  Algeria  as  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
in  1315  of  Raymond  Lully  (q.v.),  the  missionary 
to  the  Mohammedans. 

An«rola:  A  colony  of  Portugal  in  West  Africa, 
with  a  coast-line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kongo  River  to  the  borders  of  German  Southwest 
Africa.  It  extends  into  the  interior  to  the  Kongo 
Independent  State.  Area  484,000  sq.  miles; 
population  about  4,000,000,  of  whom  1,000,000  are 
rated  as  Roman  Catholics.  The  Portuguese  carried 
Roman  Catholic  missions  to  Angola  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  century  later 
established  a  full  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Kongo,  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kongo.  Large  numbers  of  the  people  of  the 
old  kingdom  were  converted  to  Christianity,  even 
the  king  of  the  Kongo  tribes  being  baptized  in  1490. 
The  residence  of  the  king  was  at  the  place  now 
known  as  San  Salvador,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Angola.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  The  residence  of  the  bishop 
was  afterward  removed  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  on 
the  coast,  and  the  buildings  at  San  Salvador  fell 
into  ruin  as  well  as  the  human  edifice  of  the  Church 
in  that  region.  During  a  hundred  years  or  more 
the  Church  gave  its  blessing  to  the  slave-trade, 
even  the  missionaries  engaging  in  it  and  the  bishop 
encouraging  it.  This  confusion  of  missionary  and 
mercantile  enterprises  perhaps  accoimts  for  the 
little  progress  made  by  early  Christianity  in  Angola. 
The  present  Roman  Catholic  missionary  force  is 
in  connection  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  the  mission  being 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Lisbon 
(Ulysippo). 

Protectant  missions  in  Angola  were  conmienced 
in  1879  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Eng- 
land, which  occupied  San  Salvador  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  Loanda  district  as  a  part  of  its  Kongo 
mission.  The  American  Board  opened  a  mission 
partly  supported  by  Canadian  Congregationalists, 
in  the  Benguela  district  in  1880.  In  1882  the 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission  (English)  established  a 
station,  in  connection  with  its  Kongo  mission,  in 
Portuguese  territory  at  Mukimvika  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kongo.  This  mission  was  turned  over 
to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  two 
years  later.  In  1886  Bishop  William  Taylor  (q.v.) 
opened  seven  missionary  stations  in  the  district 
of  Loanda,  which  are  now  carried  on  by  the  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Plymouth 
Brethren  also  have  a  mission  in  Angola,  and  the 
Swiss  Phil-African  Mission  under  Heli  Chatelain 
has  a  single  station  in  Benguela,  called  Lincoln. 
All  of  these  missions  make  use  of  education,  indus- 
trial training,  and  medical  aid  to  the  suffering  as 
instruments  for  evangelizing  and  elevating  the 
people.  Together  these  various  Protestant  mis- 
sions report  (1904)  65  missionaries  (men  and 
women),  142  native  workers,  50  schools  of  all  classes, 
4,235  pupils,  with  about  4,000  reputed  Christians. 
These  pSt>testant  missions  have  the  commen- 
dation of  the  higher  and  the  secret  execration  of  the 


lower  Portuguese  officials;  they  are  also  hampered 
by  the  open  hostility  of  the  Portuguese  traders 
and  colonists;  but  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
growing  desire  of  the  natives  to  learn  to  read  and 
to  be  men.  The  native  tribes  of  the  interior  are 
numerous,  and  often  separated  by  barriers  of  lan- 
guage, although  chiefly  of  Bantu  stock.  Parts  of 
the  Bible  have  been  tnmslated  into  the  Kimbundu, 
and  the  Umbundu  dialects,  and  printed  respectively 
at  the  presses  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the 
American  Board  missions. 

Basutoland:  A  native  protectorate  in  South 
Africa,  governed  by  native  chiefs  under  a  British 
commissioner.  It  lies  north  of  Cape  Colony,  with 
the  Orange  River  Colony  and  Natal  forming  its 
other  boundaries.  Area  10,293  sq.  nules;  popu- 
lation (1904)  348,500,  of  whom  900  are  whites. 
No  white  colonists  are  admitted  to  this  territory. 
The  Basutos  belong  to  the  Bantu  race;  and  their 
language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Zulu-Kafir  language. 
About  300,000  of  the  people  are  pagans;  about 
40,000  are  Protestant  Christians;  and  about  5,000 
are  Roman  Catholics.  The  capital  of  the  territory 
it  Maseru,  where  the  British  commissioner  resides. 
The  Protestant  missions  in  Basutoland  are  main- 
tained by  the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society, 
which  entered  the  coimtry  under  Rolland  and 
Semu^  in  1833,  and  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  which  began  its  work  in  1875. 
These  two  societies  have  about  twenty-eight  prin- 
cipal stations  and  more  than  200  outstations  with 
schools,  seminaries,  printing  establishments,  etc. 
The  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  erected  into  a 
prefecture  apostolic.  They  have  6,000  converts. 
The  missions  are  carried  on  by  Oblates  of  Mary  the 
Immaculate.  Statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
since  the  reports  do  not  separate  work  in  Basutoland 
from  that  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  Griqua- 
land.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  by  Casalis 
and  Mabille  of  the  Paris  mission  into  the  language 
of  the  Basutos,  generally  spoken  of  as  Suto  or 
Lessuto  (1837).  There  is  also  quite  a  Christian 
literature  in  the  same  language. 

Beohuanaland  Protectorate:  A  British  protector- 
ate in  South  Africa,  lying  between  the  Molopo  River 
and  the  Zambesi,  with  German  Southwest  Africa 
on  the  west,  and  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia  on  the 
east.  Area  275,000  sq.  miles,  much  of  it  being 
desert;  population  (1904)  119,772,  besides  1,000 
whites.  It  is  governed  by  native  chiefs,  Khama, 
Sebele,  and  Bathoen,  each  ruling  his  own  tribe. 
The  British  commissioner,  who  supervises  all, 
lives  at  Mafeking. 

The  country  is  traversed  by  the  railway  leading 
from  Cape  Town  northward.  Among  the  regula- 
tions is  one  which  forbids  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
sell  liquor.  Somewhat  over  100,000  of  the  people 
are  pagans,  and  about  15,000  are  Christians.  The 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
chief  tribes,  which  is  called  Chuan  or  Sechuan  (1831) 
and  single  Gospels  into  Matabele  and  Mashona. 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  this  territory  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Jesuits  connected  with  the  Zam- 
besi mission.  Statistics  are  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  seems  to  have 
about  3,000  adherents.    Protestant  missions  are 
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carried  on  by  the  London  liissionaiy  Society,  which 
extended  its  work  to  this  territory  in  1862,  and  by 
the  Hermannsburg  Missionary  Society  of  Germany, 
which  entered  the  territory  in  1864.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  the  exact  statistics  of  either  of  these 
societies,  since  the  mission  reports  of  both  cover 
land  b^ond  the  borders  of  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the 
number  of  their  adherents  is  not  far  from  12,000. 

British  Bast  Afidoa  Protectorate:  A  territory 
under  British  control  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  in- 
cluding coast  lands  ten  miles  wide  nominally  belong- 
ing to  Zanzibar.  The  protectorate  extends  inland  to 
the  borders  of  Uganda.  Area  about  200,000  sq.  miles. 
While  the  coast  regions  are  on  the  whole  not  health- 
ful, there  is  a  broad  belt  of  highland  300  miles  back 
from  the  coast  which  is  most  suitable  for  Eim)pean 
habitation;  and  it  was  upon  this  belt  of  highland 
that  the  British  govenunent  invited  the  Hebrew 
Zionists  to  establieii  a  colony.  A  railway  has  been 
constructed  from  Mombasa  to  Kisumu  on  the 
Victoria  Nyansa.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
4,000,000,  of  whom  500  are  Europeans  and  about 
25,000  Hindus,  Chinese,  Goanese,  and  other  Asiatics. 
Many  Arabs  are  found  in  the  coast  districts,  es- 
pecially in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory;  and 
with  them  are  the  mixed  race  called  by  the  Arabs 
Suahili  ("  coast  people  ")•  Inland  the  larger  part 
of  the  population  is  of  the  Bantu  race;  but  there 
are  some  powerful  tribes  like  the  Masai  and  Nandi 
who  are  of  Nilotic  stock.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  Gallas  and  Somalis  are  found.  The 
capital,  Mombasa,  has  had  a  checkered  history. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  in  possession 
when  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  1498.  The  Portu- 
guese continued  in  power  with  various  vicissitudes 
until  their  colony  was  destroyed  200  years  later 
by  the  Arabs.  The  actual  British  acquisition  of 
this  territory  dates  from  1886  to  1890. 

Roman  Catholic  missions  were  established  on  this 
coast  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  stations  being  treated  as  an  outlying  district 
of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Goa  on  the  west 
coast  of  India.  The  missions  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  Portuguese  occupation.  They  were  reestab- 
lished in  1860  at  Zanzibar.  Protestant  missions 
began  with  the  arrival  of  Johann  Ludwig  Krapf ,  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  1844.  They  were 
followed  by  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  in 
1861,  the  Leipsic  Missionary  Society  in  1886,  the 
Neukirchen  lifissionary  Institute  in  1887,  the  Scan- 
dinavian Alliance  Mission  of  North  America  in 
1892,  and  the  African  Inland  Mission,  an  American 
enterprise,  in  1895.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
Foreign  Missions  Committee  is  preparing  to  enter 
the  country  also.  All  of  these  societies  together 
report  172  missionaries,  92  stations  and  outstations 
with  schools  and  hospitals,  and  about  11,000  ad- 
herents. The  languages  of  the  tribes  of  this  terri- 
tory differ  greatly  from  each  other;  and  several 
versions  of  the  Bible  will  have  to  be  prepared  for 
them.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  translating 
the  Gospels  into  the  Suahili,  Nandi,  Masai,  Somali, 
and  GaUa  languages. 

The  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Perriba,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  German  East  Africa,  politically  bdong 
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to  this  territory.  Area  of  the  two  islands  1,020 
sq.  miles;  population  200,000,  including  10,000 
East  Indians  and  about  200  Europeans.  Zanzi- 
bar has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
East  and  Central  Africa  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  region  was  occupied 
by  Arabs  of  Muscat.  It  became  a  great  center  of 
African  trade,  including  the  slave-trade.  The 
domains  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  extended  along 
the  whole  coast  from  Mozambique  nearly  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  so  leading 
up  to  the  present  protectorate.  Germany  obtained 
the  southern  part  of  the  possessions  of  Zanzibar  on 
the  mainland;  Italy  bought  in  1905  its  possession 
on  the  Somali  coast;  and  a  strip  ten  miles  wide  on 
the  coast  of  British  East  Africa  alone  remains  to 
the  sultan  of  all  his  domains  on  the  mainland,  he 
himself  being  under  the  tutelage  of  a  British  official. 
Zanzibar  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
with  missions  conducted  by  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  both  islands  and  on  the  main- 
land. The  mission  has  about  3,500  adherents. 
There  are  ten  stations.  Schools  and  hospitals, 
conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  sisters,  have  been 
built  in  the  city  of  Zanzibar.  Protestant  missions 
are  represented  by  the  Universities  Mission  which, 
after  abandoning  the  Shir^  country  in  1861,  moved 
its  headquarters  to  the  city  of  Zanzibar.  Here  Bish- 
ops William  George  Tozer,  Edward  Steere,  and 
Charles  Alan  Smythies  prepared  the  way  for  ad- 
vance into  the  interior.  The  mission  has  a  very  fine 
cathedral  and  hospitals  and  schools  in  the  isUmd  of 
Zanzibar,  besides  a  line  of  stations  on  the  mainland 
in  German  East  Africa,  which  extends  to  Lake 
Nyassa.  What  has  already  been  said  of  versions 
of  the  Bible  in  British  East  Africa  applies  to  Zan- 
zibar also.  The  city  of  Zanzibar  itself  is  a  Babel 
of  all  African  nations  and  tribes. 

Cape  Colony:  A  British  colony  occup3ring  the 
southern  part  of  the  African  continent;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  German  Southwest  Africa,  Bechu- 
analand, the  Orange  River  Colony,  Basutoland, 
and  Natal.  The  colony  was  foimded  by  the  Dutch 
in  1652,  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1796,  was 
again  given  up  to  Holland  in  1803,  was  reoccupied 
by  the  British  in  1806,  and,  finally,  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1814.  Area  (1904),  including 
native  states  and  Walfisch  Bay  on  the  coast  of 
German  Southwest  Africa,  276,995  sq.  miles; 
population  (1904)  2,405,552,  of  whom  580,380  are 
white,  and  1,825,172  are  colored.  Of  the  colored 
population  about  250,000  are  a  mixture  of  various 
races;  15,000  are  Malays;  and  the  rest  are  Hotten- 
tots, Kafirs,  Fingoes,  Bechuanas,  etc.  About 
1,118,000  of  the  population  are  Protestants;  23,000 
are  Roman  Catholics;  20,000  are  Mohammedans; 
4,000  are  Jews;  while  1,226,000  are  pagans.  Ro- 
man Catholic  missions  were  represented  in  the 
colony  before  the  English  occupation,  by  two 
priests  residing  in  Cape  Town.  In  1806,  when  the 
British  captured  the  colony,  these  priests  were  ex- 
pelled. Sixteen  years  later  two  priests  were  again 
stationed  at  Cape  Town,  without  liberty,  however, 
to  go  into  the  surrounding  country.    The  existing 
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miflsion  in  the  colony  did  not  commence  until  1837, 
when  Raymond  Griffith  arrived.  He  had  been  an 
Irish  Dominican  monk,  was  appointed  vicar  apos- 
tolic and  consecrated  bishop  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Aug.  24,  1837.  Roman  Catholic  missions 
now  occupy  about  100  stations  and  outstations 
in  the  colony.  There  are  two  vicariates  and  a 
prefecture  apostolic. 

Protestant  Christians  do  not  seem  to  have  worked 
among  the  native  population  during  the  Dutch 
period.  In  1737  the  Moravian  George  Schmidt 
was  sent  to  Cape  Town,  at  the  request  of  certain 
ministers  in  Holland,  to  try  to  benefit  the  Hotten- 
tots and  the  Bushmen.  His  success  only  served 
to  anger  the  colonists;  and  he  was  sent  back  to 
Europe  in  1742.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1792,  the 
Moravians  were  permitted  to  reopen  their  mission 
in  Cape  Colony  and  it  has  been  continued  and 
expanded  until  the  present  time,  now  extending 
to  the  east  and  west.  From  1822  to  1867  it  had 
charge  of  the  leper  settlement  at  Hemel  en  Aarde 
and  Robben  Island.  About  20,000  native  Chris- 
tians are  connected  with  the  Moravian  mission. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  began  a  mission  in 
Cape  Colony  in  1799  with  Vanderkemp  as  its  first 
missionary,  and  with  such  men  as  Moffat,  Living- 
stone, Philip,  and  Mackenzie  as  his  successors  in  a 
long  and  brilliant  history  which  through  many 
pains  has  added  some  70,000  natives  to  the  Chris- 
tian body  within  the  colony.  The  society  has 
moved  its  missions  northward  into  Bechuanaland 
and  Rhodesia,  one  single  station  being  still  retained 
at  Hankey  in  Cape  Colony  as  an  educational  center. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of 
England  commenced  a  mission  in  the  colony  in 
the  year  1814  with  Barnabas  Shaw  as  its  first 
missionary.  This  mission  afterward  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  colony,  and  extended  into  Natal, 
Transvaal,  Bechuanaland,  and  Rhodesia.  The 
care  of  the  native  congregations  within  the  colony 
now  rests  with  the  South  African  Methodist  Church, 
which  has  connected  with  it  native  Christians  to 
the  number  of  113,600.  The  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society  in  1821  sent  two  missionaries  into  Kaffraria 
which  has  since  been  annexed  to  Cape  Colony. 
The  Scottish  missions  have  been  greatly  extended 
and  are  now  conducted  imder  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  having  given  to  missionary 
history  such  names  as  Ross  and  James  Stewart, 
the  latter  called  by  the  British  High  Commissioner 
"  the  biggest  human  "  in  the  region.  They  extend 
through  KafTraria  into  Natal  and  have  a  native 
following  of  some  30,000.  Their  most  prominent 
work  is  in  the  great  educational  establishments  of 
Lovedale  and  Blythwood,  which  have  tested  and 
proved  the  ability  of  the  Kafir-Zulu  race  to  become 
civilized  and  useful.  The  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  began  a  mission  in  Cape  Colony 
in  1821.  This  mission  is  now  practically  merged 
into  the  diocesan  work  of  the  Anglican  Church 
which  reports  some  20,000  baptized  native  Chris- 
tians. The  Paris  Missionary  Society  felt  its  way 
into  Basutoland  from  a  station  at  Tulbagh  (1830). 
The  Berlin  Missionary  Society  (1834)  with  38 
stations  and  10,000  adherents,  and  the  Rhenish 
(1829)  and  the  Hermannsburg  (1854)  missionary 


societies  of  Germany  also  have  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful missions  in  Cape  Colony.  The  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  all  from 
the  United  States,  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  are  also  engaged  in  missionary 
work  at  various  points  in  this  great  colony. 

Among  the  achievements  of  missions  must  be 
reckoned  the  success  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Philip  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  securing  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  the  infringement 
of  ordinary  rights  of  natives  in  the  midst  of  a  rush 
of  colonists  inclined  to  regard  the  natives  as  mere 
obstacles  to  be  removed.  Dr.  Philip  was  calum- 
niated and  persecuted;  but  the  authorities  finally 
understood  that  righteous  treatment  of  the  blacks 
is  a  necessity  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The 
appearance  in  recent  years  of  the  "  Ethiopian  move- 
ment" (see  above,  I.,  4,  §  5)  has  aroused  much  sus- 
picion; nevertheless,  the  authorities  aim  to  secure 
justice  to  all,  and  more  and  more  rely  on  mis- 
sions to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  negro 
community.     See  Cape  Colony. 

Central  Africa  Protectorate  (British):  A  territory 
lying  west  and  south  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  popu- 
larly called  Nyassaland.  Its  southern  portion  in- 
cludes the  Shir^  highlands  and  extends  southward 
along  the  Shir6  River  as  far  as  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ruo.  Area  40,980  sq.  miles;  population  estimated 
at  990,000.  Religion  chiefly  fetish-worship.  About 
300,000  of  the  people  are  Mohammedans,  and  about 
18,000  are  Christians.  There  is,  however,  no 
regular  census,  and  these  figures  are  mere  estimates. 
Europeans  living  in  the  protectorate  number  about 
500;  and  there  are  about  200  East  Indians  con- 
nected with  the  military  establishment.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Angoni  hiUmen  is  a  dialect  of  Zulu;  that 
of  the  lake  people  is  in  several  dialects  of  which  that 
known  as  Nyanja  {**  lake'')>  is  becoming  prevalent; 
that  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Shir^  district  is  Yao. 

Lake  Nyassa  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  1859.  The  country  then  was  a  select  hunting- 
ground  of  Arab  slave-raiders  from  Zanzibar  and  of 
the  Portuguese  from  the  Zambesi.  Until  1895, 
when  the  slave-raids  were  stopped  by  the  British 
authorities,  it  is  said  that  about  20,000  men,  women, 
and  children  each  year  were  seized  and  made  to 
carry  ivory  to  the  coast.  There  they  were  sold 
along  with  the  ivory  which  they  had  painfully 
borne  for  500  miles.  Into  such  an  environment 
missionaries  went  at  the  instance  of  Livingstone, 
risking,  and  with  disheartening  frequency  sacri- 
ficing, life  because  they  believed  that  the  people 
could  be  saved  by  teaching  them  the  principles  of 
manhood.  The  Arabs  and  the  Yao  savages  were 
against  them,  the  climate  sapped  their  strength, 
and  even  wild  beasts  attacked  them.  Yet  the 
missionaries  won  the  day,  with  their  Bible,  their 
practical  lessons  in  kindliness,  and  with  their 
schools,  their  industrial  training,  and  their  high 
moral  principles.  The  story  of  the  founding  of 
the  protectorate  is  a  story  of  heroism  and  of  the 
power  of  the  Bible  which  the  devoted  missionaries 
gave  to  a  people  whose  very  speech  was  illiterate. 

The  Universities  Mission,  established  at  Living- 
stone's request,  entered  the  Shir6  territory  under 
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Bishop  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie  in  1861.    The 
hostility  of  the  slave-raiders  and  the  rigors  of  the 
climate  broke  up  the  mission  for  a  time,  but  it  is  now 
thoroughly  established  at  Likoma  Island  in  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  in  some  sixty  viUages  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  lake  and  among  the  Yao  tribesmen  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Shir6  district.    The  Livingstonia 
Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  entered 
the   country  in    1875   and   established   its   head- 
quarters first  at  Cape  Maclear  at  the  south  end  of 
the  lake,  moving  afterward  to  high  land  well  toward 
the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  Living- 
stonia Institution  now  stands  in  a  most  salubrious 
spot  overlooking  the  western  shore.    This  mission 
has    about    240    stations    and    outstations.    The 
schools,   printing-house,   hospitals,   and  industrial 
training  establishments  of  this  mission  are  note- 
worthy for  completeness  and  beneficent  influence 
quite  as  much  as  for  their  conquest  of  the  chaos 
which  existed  when  the  missionaries  arrived  on  the 
field.    The  Church  of  Scotland  founded  a  mission 
in   the   Shir^   highlands  in   1876.    The  site   was 
chosen  because  the  missionaries  were  too  ill  and 
exhausted  to  go  farther  than  the  little  group  of 
native  huts  which  seemed  a  haven  of  rest.    Close 
by  that  miserable  village  has  arisen  about  the 
mission  the  little  town  of  Blantyre,  whose  post- 
office  is  now  a  recognized  station  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union.  This  mission  has  about  forty  stations 
and  outstations  and  a  fine  group  of  schools  and 
hospitals.    The    Zambesi    Industrial    Mission    has 
taken  up  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  Blantyre  and  is  teaching  the  natives  to 
cultivate  coffee  and  other  valuable  crops.     It  has 
about  thirty  schoob  in  connection  with  its  various 
settlements.   The  South  African  (Dutch)  Ministers' 
Union  of  Cape  Town  established  a  mission  in  1901 
in  the  Angoni   hill-coimtry  west  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
It  has  seven  stations  and  is  winning  favor  among  the 
people.     All  of  these  missions  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  a  conmiercial  enterprise  known  as  the 
African   Lakes   Corporation,   formed   in   1878   by 
Scottish  business  men  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
cooperating    with    the  missions  in  civilizing  the 
people  of  the  protectorate.     It  has  organized   a 
regular  steamboat  service  on  the  lake  and  the 
Shii^  River  to  the  coast  at  Chinde,  and  is  at  last 
on  a  paying  business  basis.    The  formal  establish- 
ment of  the  British  protectorate  over  the  lake 
district  took  place  in  1891.    It  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  progress  in  the  civilization  of  the  tribes  of  the 
region  that  in  1904  a  large  section  of  the  fierce 
Angoni  tribe  volimtarily  accepted  British  control 
and    British    regulations.    The    missions    named 
above  have  about  190  missionaries  (men  and  wom- 
en), 985  native  preachers  and  teachers,  25,000  chil- 
dren in  their  schools,  and  about  16,000  professing 
Christians  on  their  rolls.     Several  of  the  languages 
of  the  protectorate  have  been  reduced  to    writing 
and  the  Bible  is  in  process  of  publication  in  the 
Nyanja,  several  dialects  of  which,  the  Yao,  the 
Konde,   and  the  Tonga,  are  now  being  unified. 
The  Angoni    tribe,  in    the  western    part  of    the 
protectorate,  being  of  Zulu  race,  are  able  to  use  the 
Zulu  Bible,   of  which  a  considerable  nimiber  of 
copies  are  brought  from  South  Africa  every  year. 


Nyassaland  is  carried  on  the  lists  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  a  provicariate  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Algerian  Missionary  Society.  But 
beyond  10  missionaries,  2  schools,  and  1,000  ad- 
herents little  can  be  learned  of  the  progress  of  the 
mission. 

Dahomey:  A  French  possession  in  West  Africa 
having  a  coast-line  of  seventy  miles  between  Togo- 
land  and  the  British  colony  of  Lagos,  and  extending 
northward  to  the  French  territory  of  Senegambia 
and  the  Niger.  The  French  gained  their  first 
footing  on  this  coast  in  1851.  Area  60,000  sq. 
miles;  population  estimated  at  about  1,000,000, 
commonly  of  unmixed  negro  stock.  Capital,  Por- 
to Novo  on  the  coast.  About  sixty  miles  of  rail- 
way have  been  built  and  400  miles  are  projected. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  whole  value  of  the 
annual  imports  into  Dahomey  one-fourth  represents 
the  liquor  traffic.  A  Roman  Catholic  mission  has 
existed  for  some  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lyons  Seminary  for  Missions  in  Africa.  There 
are  twenty-two  missionaries  and  fifteen  schools. 
The  number  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  mission 
is  estimated  at  about  5,000.  The  only  Protestant 
mission  is  that  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety with  a  central  station  at  Porto  Novo.  It  has 
two  missionaries  who  are  of  French  nationality 
and  it  occupies  ten  outstations  in  the  interior. 
The  number  of  professing  Protestant  Christians  is 
about  1,000. 

Effypt:  A  tributary  province  of  the  Tiu'kish  em- 
pire lying  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  east  of  Tripoli, 
and  touching  Arabia  on  the  east  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  Area  (excluding  the  Sudan)  about  400,000 
sq.  miles,  of  which  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta, 
comprising  the  most  of  the  cultivated  and  inhab- 
ited land,  cover  only  about  13,000  sq.  miles.  The 
country  is  ruled  by  a  hereditary  prince  called  the 
Khedive,  under  British  tutelage  and  control. 
Population  (1897)  9.734,405.  Capital,  Cairo.  The 
Mohammedan  population  of  Egypt  numbers  about 
8,979,000.  Of  the  Christians  648,000  belong  to 
the  Oriental  Churches,  608,000  being  connected 
with  the  Coptic  or  Old  Egyptian  Church.  There 
are  also  56,000  Roman  Catholics  and  27,000  Protes- 
tants. About  25,000  of  the  population  are  Jews. 
The  Roman  Catholic  establishments  in  Egypt  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
being  at  that  time  connected  with  the  orders  in 
charge  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem.  The 
present  apostolic  vicariate  of  Egypt  was  established 
in  1839.  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  Egypt  are 
imder  the  minor  Franciscan  friars  and  the  Lyons 
Seminary  for  Missions.  There  are  also  I^azarists, 
Jesuits,  and  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  and 
Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion.  There  are  about  ninety 
schools,  besides  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  other 
benevolent  establishments.  Protestant  missions 
are  carried  on  by  the  American  United  Presbyterian 
Mission  (1854),  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
(in  its  present  form  1882),  the  North  Africa  Mission, 
the  Egypt  General  Mission,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Committee  on  Missions  to  the  Jews,  the  London 
Jews  Society,  the  American  Seventh-day  Adventist 
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Medical  Missions,  the  (German)  Sudan  Pioneer 
Mission,  and  the  (German)  Deaconesses  of  Eaisers- 
werth  (1857).  The  United  Presbyterian  Mission 
is  the  largest  of  these  missions,  occupying  stations 
throughout  the  Nile  Valley  and  in  the  Sudan.  All 
together  these  missions  report  166  stations  and 
outstations,  154  missionaries,  with  515  native 
workers,  171  schools,  with  over  14,000  pupils  and 
students,  ten  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  two  pub- 
lishing houses,  and  about  26,000  adherents.  Under 
British  control  religious  liberty  is  more  or  less 
assured.  As  a  consequence  Mohammedans  are 
also  included  in  small  numbers  among  the  mission 
converts.  The  Church  Missionary  Society's  mis- 
sion publishes  a  weekly  paper  in  Arabic  and  English 
expressly  for  Mohammedans.  The  Bible  in  Arabic, 
translated  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  Beirut,  is  circulated 
throughout  Egpyt,  Arabic  being  the  language  of 
the  people.    See  Egypt. 

Brltrea:  An  Italian  possession  in  Africa  extending 
670  miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  inland 
to  Abyssinia  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  Area  about 
85,500  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  450,000, 
of  whom  about  3,000  are  Europeans.  The  capital 
is  Asmara.  The  native  population  of  Eritrea  is 
chiefly  nomadic.  In  religion  more  than  100,000 
may  be  reckoned  Mohammedans;  17,000,  Roman 
Catholic;  12,000,  of  the  Eastern  Churches;  1,000, 
Protestants;  and  500,  Jews.  The  remainder  of 
the  population  is  pagan,  belonging  to  different 
races.  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  made 
this  region  a  basis  of  operations  in  Abyssinia  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  having  been  expelled  from 
Abyssinia  proper  a  number  of  times.  Their  cen- 
tral establishments  are  now  at  Massowah  (Massaua) 
and  Keran,  where  they  have  a  hospital,  schools, 
and  two  or  three  orphanages.  Protestant  missions 
in  Eritrea  also  directed  toward  the  Abyssinian 
population  are  carried  on  by  the  Swedish  National 
Society.  They  have  10  stations  on  the  borders  of 
Tigr6  and  in  the  province  formerly  known  as  Bogos 
with  about  15  schools,  a  hospital,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  small  but  growing  band  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. The  Swedish  missions  have  done  good 
service  in  securing  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Galla  language  (1898),  and  throu^  trained 
native  workers  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  among  the  Galla  people  in  the  south 
of  Abyssinia. 

French  Ghiinea:  A  territory  forming  a  part  of  the 
newly  organized  administrative  region  known  as 
French  West  Africa.  It  lies  on  the  coast  between 
Portuguese  Guinea  and  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  extending  inland  some  400  miles  to  the 
district  of  Senegambia  and  the  Niger.  Area  about 
95,000  sq.  miles;  population  estimated  at  2,200,000. 
About  1,000,0CK)  are  Mohammedans;  more  than 
1,000,000  are  pagans;  1,000  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  500  are  Protestants.  The  capital  is  Konakry; 
from  which  place  a  railway  is  now  under  construc- 
tion to  the  Niger  River.  French  colonization  in 
this  district  began  as  long  ago  as  1685,  but  its 
development  has  only  been  of  recent  date  (1843). 
The  government  is  undertaking  in  this,  as  in  ^ 
other  parts  of  French  West  Africa,  to  introduce 


a  uniform  system  of  education.  This,  if  carried 
out,  wiU  prove  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  pop- 
ulation. The  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  French 
Guinea  is  carried  on  by  the  Lyons  Congrega- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Lnmacu- 
late  Heart  of  Mary.  There  are  about  10  mis- 
sionaries with  12  schoob.  A  Protestant  missionary 
enterprise,  following  one  commenced  in  1804  by 
the  Chureh  Missionary  Society,  is  carried  on  in 
the  Rio  Pongas  region  by  West  Indian  Christians 
aided  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  The  missionaries  are  colored  men  from 
the  West  Indies  specially  chosen  for  this  work, 
which  has  been  undertaken  with  the  thought  of 
making  amends  to  Africa  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  its  people  by  England  and  her  colonies.  The 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the  Susu 
language  (1858). 

French  Xon«ro:  A  French  colonial  possession 
which  occupies  the  west  coast  of  Africa  between 
the  Spanish  possessions  of  the  Rio  Muni  on  the 
borders  of  the  Kongo  Independent  State  and  Kam- 
erun,  and  which  extends  inland  to  Lake  Chad. 
The  French  occupation  began  in  1841  in  a  small 
colony  on  the  Gabun  River.  Its  extension  to  the 
Kongo  River  followed  the  explorations  of  De 
Brazza,  between  1875  and  1880.  Area  about  450,- 
000  sq.  miles;  population  estimated  at  from  8,000,- 
000  upward.  Capital,  Libreville  on  the  Gabun. 
Adjoining  this  territory  in  the  Lake  Chad  region, 
Bagirmi,  comprising  some  20,000  sq.  miles,  and 
Wadai,  with  170,000  sq.  miles,  in  1903  submitted 
to  the  French  control.  These  two  territories  are 
strongly  Mohammedan.  French  Kongo  proper 
has  about  3,500,000  Mohanmiedans  in  its  northern 
sections,  the  remainder  of  the  people  being  pagans 
of  the  usual  African  type.  In  race  the  people  of 
the  coast  are  not  of  the  Bantu  stock  found  in  the 
interior. 

Roman  Catholic  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  and  the 
Algerian  missionary  order.  The  ecclesiastical  cen- 
ter is  Santa  Maria  on  the  Gabun,  where  is  the  vicari- 
ate, erected  in  1842  under  the  name,  at  first,  of 
"  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  both  Guineas."  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission  there  are  about  fifty  priests 
and  about  thirty  schools  with  about  5,000  adherents. 
Protestant  missions  were  established  in  1842  by 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board.  The  mission 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  American  Presby- 
terian Board  (North),  and  later  for  political  reasons 
the  interior  stations  were  passed  over  to  the  French 
missionaries  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society.  Together  these  two  missions  have  23 
missionaries  and  about  1,200  adherents.  The 
languages  having  been  reduced  to  writing  by  mis- 
sionaries, the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Mpon- 
gwe  (1850-74)  and  Benga  (1858-88),  and  various 
parts  have  been  translated  into  Dikele,  Fang  (also 
called  by  the  French  Pahouin),  Bulu,  and  Galwa. 

Gambia:  A  British  colony  and  protectorate  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Gambia  River,  extending  some 
250  miles  inland  from  its  mouth  and  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  French  West  African  territory.  The 
colony  was  commenced  in  1662.  Area,  estimated 
(1903),  3,061    sq.    miles;   population,    estimated 
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(1903),  163,781;  capital,  Bathurst  on  the  Island 
of  Saint  Mary.  There  are  about  90,000  Moham- 
medans in  the  colony,  56,000  pagans,  4,000  Roman 
Catholics,  and  2,000  Protestant  Christians.  All 
of  these  figures,  however,  are  estimates,  excepting 
as  to  the  colony  proper.  The  Roman  Catholic 
mission  is  under  the  care  of  the  Lyons  Seminary 
for  Bfissions  in  Africa,  and  carries  on  two  or  three 
schools.  The  Protestant  miasion  is  carried  on  by 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  which 
entered  the  colony  in  1821.  It  has  7  outstations, 
4  schools,  and  about  2,000  adherents  in  the  colony. 
The  Society  of  Friends  established  a  mission  in 
this  colony  in  1822,  and  schools  were  carried  on  by 
Hannah  Kilham  until  her  death  in  1832,  when  the 
mission  was  given  up.  The  history  of  the  Protes- 
tant missions  here  includes  |a  very  considerable 
loss  of  life  among  the  missionaries,  due  to  the  un- 
healthfulness  of  the  country.  The  Arabic  Bible 
is  used  to  a  limited  extent,  and  parts  of  the  Bible 
have  been  translated  also  into  the  Wolof  and  Ifan- 
dingo  languages. 

German  East  Africa:  A  German  colony  .and 
sphere  of  influence  lying  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
between  British  East  Africa  and  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  and  extending  inland  to  Lakes  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika.  Area  about  384,000  sq.  miles; 
population  (estimated)  7,000,000,  including  1,437 
Europeans.  There  are  about  15,000  Arabs,  In- 
dians, Chinese,  and  other  Asiatics  in  this  territory. 
A  railway  has  been  built  from  Tanga  on  the  coast 
about  eighty  miles  inland  to  Korogwe;  it  is  to  be 
carried  ultimately  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  In  relig- 
ion the  people  of  the  country  are:  pagans,  about 
6,500,000;  Mohammedans,  for  the  most  part  near 
the  coast,  300,000;  Hindus,  Buddhists,  etc.,  12,000; 
Roman  Catholics,  20,000;  Protestants,  7,d00. 
Roman  Catholic  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Trappists, 
the  Benedictines,  and  the  Algerian  Missionary 
Society.  They  have  extensive  establishments  about 
the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  report  58  stations,  195  missionaries,  77  nims, 
and  295  schools  with  17,823  scholars.  It  is  possible 
that  a  part  of  the  figures  here  given  refer  to  mis- 
sions l3ring  beyond  the  border  of  the  Kongo  Inde- 
pendent State.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  centers 
at  Zanzibar.  The  Protestant  missions  are  carried 
on  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Univer- 
sities Mission,  the  German  East  Africa  Mission, 
the  Leipdc  Missionary  Society,  the  Moravian 
Church,  and  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society.  The 
two  last-named  societies  are  active  at  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Nyassa;  and  the  Moravians  are  ex- 
tending stations  thence  northward.  The  Univer- 
sities Mission  has  stations  along  the  Rovuma  River 
and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
Beiiin  society  has  a  station  at  Dar-al-Salam  on 
the  Indian  Ocean;  and  the  other  German  societies 
have  their  stations  mostly  along  the  northern 
boundary  and  in  the  foothUls  of  Mounts  Kilima- 
Njaro  and  Mweru.  All  these  societies  together 
report  60  central  stations,  123  missionaries,  and 
230  schools  with  about  11,000  scholars.  The 
Leipdc  society  has  a  printing-press,  and  publishes 
a  newspaper  at  one  of  the  Kilima-Njaro  stations. 


The  Suahili  version  of  the  Bible  is  used  along  the 
coast  (completed  in  1892).  The  New  Testament 
has  been  translated  into  Yao  (1880)  and  Gogo 
(1887).  Some  of  the  Gospels  have  been  translated 
into  Bondei,  Chagga,  Kaguru,  Nyamwezi,  Sagalla, 
Shambale,  and  Sukuma,  and  the  translation  is 
progressing  in  several  of  these  as  the  people  acquire 
a  taste  for  reading. 

Oerman  Southwest  Africa:  A  German  colony  and 
protectorate  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  lying  south 
of  Angola  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Cape  Colony  and  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate. 
Area  322,450  sq.  miles;  population  about  200,000, 
composed  of  Namaquas  (Hottentots)  and  Damaras, 
with  Hereros  and  Ovambos  in  the  north,  who  are 
of  Bantu  stock.  The  European  population  num- 
bers 4,682.  Walfisch  Bay  on  this  coast  is  a  British 
possession  belonging  to  Cape  Colony.  The  seat  of 
administration  is  Windhodc.  The  chief  seaport  is 
Swakopmund,  whence  a  railway  of  236  miles 
leads  to  Windhoek.  The  Hereros  in  the  north 
and  the  Namaquas  in  the  south  have  been 
at  war  against  the  German  authorities  since  1904, 
and  the  colony  has  suffered  much  in  consequence. 
Roman  Catholic  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Oblates  of  HOnfeld,  and  the  Oblates  of  St.  Francis 
of  Sales  (Vieima).  The  latter  have  2  missionaries 
and  4  nuns.  The  other  missions  have  been  dis- 
tiu-bed  by  the  war,  and  statistics  are  not  given. 
Protestant  missions  are  carried  on  by  the  Rhenish 
Blissionary  Society  of  Germany,  and  the  Finland 
Missionary  Society.  Together  these  societies  had 
about  16,000  adherents  before  the  war;  but  recent 
statistics  are  lacking,  a  number  of  the  stations 
having  been  destroyed.  The  Bible  hafi  been  trans- 
lated into  Namaqua  (1881),  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Herero  (1877).  Some  Gospels  have 
been  completed  in  Kuanyama  and  Ndonga 
(Ovambo). 

Oold  Coast  Colony:  A  British  crown  colony  and 
territory  stretching  for  350  miles  along  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  in  West  Africa,  between  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  Togoland.  Area  119,260  sq.  miles;  population 
1,500,000.  About  32,000  of  the  people  are  Moham- 
medans; 35,000,  Protestants;  6,000,  Roman  Catho- 
lics; and  the  rest  are  pagans  of  the  animist  type 
with  deep  veneration  for  fetishes.  The  Roman 
Catholic  nussions  are  connected  with  the  Lyons 
Seminary  for  African  Missions,  and  have  16  mis- 
sionaries with  13  schools.  Protestant  missions 
were  commenced  in  1752  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  As  a  result  of  this  mis- 
sion an  African,  Philip  Quaque,  was  taken  to 
England,  educated,  ordained,  and  returning  to 
the  Gold  Coast,  preached  there  for  some  fifty  years. 
The  missions  now  existing  are  those  of  the  Basel 
Missionary  Society,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society  (England),  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  (U.  S.  A.),  and,  since  1905,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  These  missions 
together  report  875  places  of  regular  worship,  82  mis- 
sionaries (men  and  women),  1,088  native  workers, 
235  schools  with  11,557  scholars,  and  34,835  Chris- 
tian adherents.  The  missions  make  steady  prog- 
ress; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  point  out  that 
Mohf>.Tnmedftn)*"Ti  is  also  making  progress  among 
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the  pagans.  Kumassi,  the  former  capital  of  Ashan- 
tiland,  is  now  connected  with  the  coast  by  a  railway 
168  miles  long;  and  light  steamers  are  used  on  the 
Volta  River.  An  artificial  harbor  is  being  con- 
structed at  Sekondi,  the  coast  terminal  of  the  rail- 
way. The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Akra 
(1844-65)  and  Otshi  (1870).  The  New  Testament 
has  been  translated  into  Fanti  (1884)  and  Ew6 
(1872).  Progress  has  been  made  toward  com- 
pleting the  Bible  in  both  of  these  dialects. 

Ivory  Coast:  A  French  territory  included  in  the 
great  administrative  region  known  as  French  West 
Africa.  It  has  its  coast-line  between  Liberia  and 
the  British  Gold  Coast  Clolony,  and  extends  inland 
to  the  territory  of  Senegambia  and  the  Niger.  The 
French  first  obtained  possessions  on  this  coast  in 
1843.  Area  200,000  sq.  miles;  population  about 
3,000,000,  of  whom  300  are  Europeans.  In  religion 
about  200,000  are  Mohammedans;  about  1,000, 
Roman  Catholics;  and  the  rest,  pagans.  The 
capital  is  Bingerville.  A  railway  is  being  con- 
structed inland  from  Bassam,  of  which  110  miles 
are  nearly  finished.  The  only  missions  in  the 
ooimtry  are  carried  on  by  the  Lyons  Seminary  for 
Missions  in  Africa  (Roman  Catholic).  There  are 
said  to  be  16  priests,  who  have  7  schools  and  some 
orphanages. 

Kamerun:  A  protectorate  and  colonial  possession 
of  Germany,  occupying  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
between  French  Kongo  and  Nigeria.  Inland  it 
extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Lake  Chad. 
Area  about  191,000  sq.  miles;  population  (esti- 
mated) 3,500,000,  of  whom  (in  1904)  710  were 
whites.  The  native  population  is  largely  of  the 
Bantu  race,  with  tribes  of  Sudan  negroes  inland. 
Capital,  Buea.  The  German  annexation  took 
place  in  1884.  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  been 
active  in  this  region  since  1889,  and  are  in  charge 
of  the  Pallotin  Missionary  Society  of  Limburg. 
They  report  7  stations,  34  missionaries,  20  nuns, 
2,418  pupils  in  their  schools,  and  3,780  Roman 
(jatholic  Christians.  Protestant  missions  were 
commenced  by  Alfred  Saker  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  (England)  in  1844,  he  having  been 
expelled  from  Fernando  Po  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. With  the  German  colonization  of  Kamerun 
(1880-82)  difficulties  arose,  and  the  Baptist  mission 
was  turned  over  to  the  Basel  Missionary  Society,  T. 
J.  Comber  and  G .  Grenf  ell  of  the  Baptist  mission  going 
south  to  foimd  a  mission  on  the  Kongo.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  the  native  Baptists  declined  to 
accept  the  transfer,  and  the  German  Baptists  of 
Berlin  sent  missionaries  to  care  for  them.  The 
German  Baptist  mission  reports  14  missionaries, 
1,400  pupils,  and  2,170  professed  Christians.  The 
Basel  Society's  mission,  established  in  1885,  has 
extended  inland,  and  reports  (1905)  64  missionaries, 
163  native  workers,  6,452  pupils,  and  6,422  pro- 
fessed Christians.  The  eagerness  of  the  natives 
to  learn  to  read  is  remarkable.  The  American 
Presbyterians  (North)  opened  a  mission  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  in  1885-93,  which 
has  30  missionaries,  27  stations  and  outstations, 
15  schoob,  a  hospital,  and  about  3,000  professing 
Christians.  The  entire  Bible  was  translated  into 
Oualla  by  the  Baptists  in  1868,  and  a  version  of 


the  New  Testament  in  the  same  language,  which 
others  than  Baptists  can  use,  was  issued  in  1902. 
The  Benga  Bible,  used  in  the  Rio  Muni  colony,  is 
circulated  to  some  extent  in  the  south  of  Kamerun, 
and  parts  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into 
Isuba  and  Bala. 

Xonsro  Independent  State:  A  region  occupying  in 
general  the  basin  of  the  Kongo  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  West  Central  Africa.  It  touches  the 
seacoast  by  a  narrow  neck  that  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  The  left 
bank  is  held  by  Portugal.  By  international  agree- 
ment in  1885  the  state  was  placed  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium.  H.  M. 
Stanley,  who  first  explored  the  region,  was  its 
first  administrator.  International  resolutions  de- 
clare the  navigation  of  the  Kongo  and  its  branches 
free  to  all,  and  proclaim  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  and  the  protection  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants. The  region  has  highlands  well  adapted  to 
the  residence  of  Europeans,  and  its  natmtd  wealth, 
although  but  slightly  developed,  is  probably  very 
great.  The  state  appears  to  be  administered 
upon  the  ancient  coloxual  theory  of  deriving  reve- 
nue from  it  at  all  hazards.  Great  tracts  of  its 
territory  have  been  passed  over  to  trading  com- 
panies, the  first  condition  of  whose  concessions  is  an 
obligation  to  pay  the  king  of  Belgium  from  40  to 
45  per  cent,  of  their  gains.  The  result  has  been 
abuses.  The  trading  companies  are  charged  with 
forcing  the  natives  to  work,  treating  them  in  fact 
as  slaves,  flogging  and  killing  or  mutilating  them 
when  they  fail  to  obey  orders.  Missionaries  made 
facts  of  this  nature  known,  and  King  Leopold 
appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  situation, 
with  the  result  that  many  terrible  outrages  were 
found  to  be  habitually  committed  by  the  armed 
guards  organized  by  the  trading  companies.  The 
coDunission,  while  inclined  to  justify  severe  meas- 
ures, as  necessary  to  lead  the  natives  to  work, 
recommended  that  the  trading  companies  be  for- 
bidden to  use  armed  guards  or  to  require  forced 
labor  from  the  people  of  the  districts  which  they 
administer.  There  is  some  hope  of  an  amelioration 
of  conditions  in  consequence.  The  capital  is 
Boma,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo  River. 

The  area  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  about  900,- 
(XX)  sq.  miles;  population  estimated  at  from  15,- 
000,000  to  30,000,000.  The  white  people  number 
2,483.  For  the  most  part  the  people  of  the  Kongo 
are  of  the  Bantu  race.  Every  tribe  has  its  own 
dialect,  so  that  the  nimiber  of  dialects  is  consid- 
erable. Roman  Catholic  missions  were  established 
in  the  Kongo  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  early  missions  were  almost  entirely  in  what 
is  now  still  Portuguese  territory.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  undertaken  at  that  time  in  the  interior 
of  what  is  now  Kongo  State.  At  the  present  time 
the  Roman  Catholic  missions  extend  along  the  river 
and  in  the  Ubangi  district.  They  have  founded 
a  number  of  stations  also  in  the  Tanganyika  region. 
Schools,  industrial  work,  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  with  considerable  success. 
Some  of  the  natives  have  been  trained  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Europe  as  physicians,  and  render  good 
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service  as  such.  Statistics  of  the  missions  are  not 
deariy  given,  but  seem  to  show  about  20,000  con- 
verts. Protestant  missions  in  this  region  quickly 
followed  the  explorations  of  H.  M.  Stanley.  The 
Livingstone  Inland  Mission  from  England  com- 
menced work  on  the  lower  Kongo  in  1878,  but 
their  stations  were  shortly  transferred  to  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  of  England  established  a  mis- 
sion on  the  upper  river  in  1879  having  for  its  pio- 
neers Grenfell,  Comber,  and  Bentley;  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  led  by  F.  S.  Arnot,  in  the  Garenganze  region 
in  1881;  the  Regions  Beyond  Missionary  Union, 
in  the  Balolo  district  of  the  upper  Kongo  in  1889; 
the  American  Presbyterians  (South),  led  by  S.  N. 
Lapsley,  on  the  Kassai  River  in  1891 ;  the  Swedish 
Missionary  Society  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower 
Kongo  in  1882.  These  missionary  societies  have 
about  200  missionaries  and  nearly  1,000  native 
workers,  with  schools,  hospitals,  industrial  estab- 
lishments, including  printing-houses,  and  about 
15,000  adherents.  Several  missionary  steamers 
ply  on  the  great  river.  Educational  work  is  rapidly 
expanding,  the  natives  showing  the  greatest  eager- 
ness to  learn  to  read.  The  Belgian  commission 
of  inquiry  in  its  report  (1905)  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  the  value  of  these  missions  in  singling  out  the 
field  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  as  a  district 
where  the  natives  have  been  taught  to  work 
and  are  noticeably  industrious.  Several  of  the 
dialects  of  the  region  have  been  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  missionaries.  The  whole  Bible  has  been 
printed  in  Fioti  (completed  1904);  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  Kongo  (1893);  and  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  Teke,  Laba,  Bopoto,  Bolegin,  Bangi, 
Nsembe,  and  Balolo.  These  latter  translations 
are  more  or  less  tentative,  and  will  hardly  be  en- 
larged more  rapidly  than  the  increase  of  readers 
may  demand.  In  the  mean  time  the  Fioti  Bible 
can  be  imderstood  by  people  usin^  other  dialects 
in  ordinary  speech. 

LaflTos:  A  British  colony  and  protectorate  in 
Western  Africa  lying  on  the  coast  between  Dahomey 
and  Southern  Nigeria,  and  extending  inland  to  the 
French  territories  of  the  middle  Niger.  Area, 
including  Yorubaland  and  the  protectorate,  25,- 
450  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  1,500,000. 
The  great  mass  of  the  population  are  pagan  fetish- 
worshipers.  There  are  some  7,000  Mohammedans, 
15,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  32,000  Protestants. 
A  railway  has  been  built  from  Lagos  to  Ibadan  in 
the  Yoruba  country,  with  a  branch  to  Abeokuta. 
The  Yoruba  chiefs  are  allowed  to  govern  their 
land  imder  British  supervision. 

Roman  Catholic  missions  are  under  the  Lyons 
Seminary  for  African  Missions.  They  report  27 
priests,  24  schools,  and  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  Protestant  missions  are  carried  on  by 
the  Church  Blissionary  Society  and  a  native  pastor- 
ate in  cooperation  with  it;  by  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Bilissionary  Society;  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  (1856);  and  by  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention (U.  S.  A.).  The  whole  Protestant  mis- 
sionary body  has  189  stations  and  outstations,  55 
missionaries  (men  and  women),  317  native  workers, 
110  schools  with  7,000  scholars,  and  3  hospitals 


and  dispensaries.  The  government  maintains 
Mohammedan  and  pagan  schools,  but  the  pupils 
availing  themselves  of  this  privilege  of  non-Chris- 
tian education  in  1902  were  only  192.  Abeokuta 
was  evangelized  in  the  first  instance  about  1842 
by  freed  slaves  who  had  been  taught  Christianity 
in  Sierra  Leone,  1,000  miles  to  the  westward,  and 
who  led  the  people  of  the  city  to  invite  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  send  missionaries  there. 
This  was  done  in  1846.  A  remarkable  man  con- 
nected with  this  mission  in  its  early  days  was 
Samuel  Crowther  (q.  v.) ,  rescued  as  a  boy  from  a  Por- 
tuguese slaver,  educated,  and  sent  as  a  preacher  to 
Abeokuta  where  he  found  his  relatives.  He  after- 
ward was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Niger  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  and  rendered  admirable  service 
to  the  mission  during  a  long  life.  The  assistant 
bishop  of  Yorubaland,  now,  is  a  full-blooded  African. 
In  1903  the  paramount  chief  of  Abeokuta  visited 
London  to  do  homage  to  the  king,  and  at  the  same 
time  called  at  the  offices  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Bible  Society  to  express  thanks 
for  great  services  rendered  to  his  people.  The 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  Yoruban  (1850), 
and  the  New  Testament  into  Hausa  (1857).  One 
of  the  Gospels  has  been  tentatively  translated  into 
Igbira. 

Liberia:  An  independent  republic  in  Western 
Africa  which  has  grown  out  of  an  effort  to  colonize 
freed  slaves  from  America.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1822.  The  repubUcan  government 
was  organized  in  1847.  The  coast  of  the  republic 
extends  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Ivory  Coast 
Colony.  The  territory  extends  about  200  miles 
inland,  and  is  henuned  in  on  the  east  by  French 
territory.  Only  a  region  extending  about  25  or 
30  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  however,  is  effect- 
ively administered  by  the  republic.  Area  about 
45,000  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  2,000,000, 
about  20,000  of  whom  are  of  American  origin. 
The  language  of  the  republic  is  English.  Several 
native  dialects  are  found  among  the  tribes  of  the 
interior.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
850,000  Mohammedans  and  somewhat  over  1,000,- 
000  pagans  in  Liberia,  with  about  500  Roman 
CathoUcs  and  25,000  Protestant  Christians.  Ro- 
man Catholic  missions  are  dependent  upon  their 
headquarters  at  Free  Town  in  Sierra  Leone. 
The  missionaries  belong  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  Since 
1903  there  has  been  a  separate  missionary  juris- 
diction confided  to  the  Marist  Fathers.  Protes- 
tant missions  in  Liberia  were  conunenced  by  the 
American  Baptist  Convention  through  the  Rev. 
Lott  Carey,  who  went  to  Monrovia  in  1822.  After 
disease  had  carried  off  many  victims  among  the 
missionaries  the  mission  was  given  up.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  (North)  established  a  mission 
in  Liberia  in  1833,  which  was  also  given  up  on  ac- 
count of  the  ravages  of  disease  among  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  American  Methodist  Church  estab- 
lished a  mission  at  Monrovia  in  1833,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Melville  B.  Cox  was  the  pioneer.  This 
mission  is  still  carried  on  with  a  great  measure  d 
success.  The  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  established  a  mission  at  Cape  Palmas  in 
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1834,  with  the  Rev.  John  (afterward  Bishop)  Payne 
as  one  of  the  first  missionaries.  This  mission  is 
still  carried  on  with  considerable  success,  about 
twenty  of  the  mission  clergy  being  from  the  Grebo 
tribe  of  natives.  The  American  Board  established 
a  mission  at  Cape  Palmas  in  1834,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Wilson  being  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries.  On 
account  of  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  region  the 
missionaries  and  a  number  of  their  adherents 
removed  in  1842  to  the  Gabun  district  in  what  is 
now  the  French  Kongo  colony,  transferring  their 
buildings  and  other  inunovables  in  Liberia  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Mission.  The  National  Bap- 
tist Convention  established  a  mission  in  Liberia  in 
1853,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod 
of  North  America  also  ebtabUshed  a  mission  in 
1860  which  is  doing  good  industrial  work.  These 
societies  together  report  92  missionaries  and  182 
native  workers  operating  at  168  stations,  with 
schools,  hospitals,  printing-presses,  and  industrial 
institutions.  Parts  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  translated  into  Grebo  (1838).    See  Liberia. 

Moroooo:  An  independent  Mohammedan  empire 
in  Northwest  Africa  having  a  coast-line  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
coimtry  is  gradually  falling  under  the  direction  of 
France.  Area  219,000  sq.  miles  (the  southern 
frontier,  however,  is  not  definitely  fixed);  popu- 
lation (estimated)  5,000,000,  being  composed  of 
Berbers,  Tuaregs,  and  .^bs.  In  name,  at  least, 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  reckoned  as 
Mohammedan.  There  are  about  150,000  Jews 
and  about  6,000  Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Eastern  churches,  with  a  few  Protestants. 
An  apostolic  prefecture  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  established  at  Tangier  in  1859,  and  imder  it 
are  about  forty  priests  in  different  cities  of  Morocco. 
Protestant  missions  are  carried  on  by  the  North 
Africa  Mission  (1881),  the  Gospel  Mission  Union 
(U.  S.  A.,  1894),  and  the  Southern  Morocco  Mis- 
sion (1888);  besides  some  workers  among  the 
Jews  in  Tangier.  There  is  little  religious  lib- 
erty in  Morocco,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
growth  of  the  Protestant  community. 

Natal :  A  British  colony  in  South  Africa  lying  on 
the  eastern  coast  between  Cape  Colony  and  Portu- 
guese East  Africa.  It  ia  bounded  inland  by  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Basuto- 
iand.  Area  35,306  sq.  miles;  population  (1903) 
1,039,787.  Of  these,  877,388  are  Zulu-Kafirs; 
97,857,  Asiatics;  and  82,542,  Europeans.  About 
850,000  of  the  population  are  pagans,  30,000  are 
Hindus,  14,000  are  Mohammedans,  15,000  are 
Buddhists  or  Confucians,  22,000  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  73,000  are  Protestants.  The  coimtry 
takes  its  name  from  the  whim  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  who  happened  to  arrive 
at  the  coast  on  Christmas  day.  Roman  Catholic 
missions  are  under  the  care  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary 
the  Immaculate;  they  report  50  missionaries 
and  7  native  clergy,  with  55  schools  and  several 
orphanages  and  hospitals.  Their  ecclesiastical 
center  is  at  Pietermaritzburg,  the  seat  of  a  vicar 
apostolic.  The  local  Anglican,  Wesleyan,  and 
Ehitch  Reformed  congregations  all  carry  on  mis- 
sionary work;  and,   besides  these,   the  following 


eleven  missionary  societies  are  at  work  in  Natal: 
the  American  Board  (1835),  whose  early  misaion- 
aries  were,  Daniel  Lindley,  Robert  Adanaa,  Aldin 
and  Lewis  Grout,  and  Josiah  T^der;  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  both  of  which  en- 
ter^ Natal  as  an  extension  of  work  in  Kaffraria; 
the  Berlin  Missionary  Society;  the  Hermannsburg 
Missionary  Society;  the  Norwegian  Missionary  So- 
ciety; the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant; 
the  Free  Methodists  of  North  America;  the  South 
Africa  General  Mission;  the  National  Baptist 
Convention;  and  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  All 
these  societies  together  report  192  stations  and 
outstations,  106  missionaries  (men  and  women), 
612  native  workers,  161  schools  with  7,016  pupils, 
2  hospitals,  and  one  printing-house.  Many  of  the 
native  churches  formerly  connected  with  the  older 
missions  are  now  independent  and  self-supporting, 
and  do  not  appear  on  the  mission  statistics  because 
reckoned  as  churches  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
tribal  chiefs,  who  are  pagans  and  polygamists  of 
a  rank  order,  but  who  nevertheless  treat  mission- 
aries as  benefactors,  oppose  the  Christian  Church 
with  all  their  might  as  tending  to  make  their  "  sub- 
jects "  think  for  themselves  and  question  the 
commands  of  hereditary  despots.  The  British 
authorities  are  inclined  to  hamper  the  freedom  of 
the  missions  on  account  of  their  suspicion  of  "  Ethi- 
opiamsm."  At  present  a  native  preacher  may  not 
officiate  in  a  church  unless  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  responsible  white  clergyman. 

The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Zulu  (1851- 
83).  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
African  versions  published  by  the  American  Bible 
Society.  It  has  a  range  of  circulation  extending 
to  Lake  Nyassa  and  into  Bechuanaland. 

Nigeria:  A  British  territory  and  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  West  Africa  lying  on  the  coast  between 
Lagos  and  Kamerun,  and  extending  inland  between 
the  German  and  the  French  possessions  as  far  as 
Lake  C^ad.  It  is  divided  into  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria.  Lagos  with  its  protectorate 
is  naturally  a  part  of  the  region,  but  at  present  is 
separately  administered.  Area:  Northern  Nigeria, 
315,000  sq.  miles;  Southern  Nigeria,  49,700  sq. 
miles;  population  (estimated  for  the  whole  great 
region)  23,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Mohammedan  part  of  the  population  nimiberB 
about  10,000,000,  and  the  pagan  part  about  13,- 
000,000.  This  is  mere  guesswork,  since  the  country 
is  not  even  explored.  In  all  the  coast  regions  the 
pagans,  of  the  most  degraded  class  of  fetish-wor- 
shipers, predominate.  In  Northern  Nigeria  the 
Mohammedan  element  is  the  ruling  one  (under 
British  restraint),  but  there  are  large  sections 
occupied  by  pagan  tribes.  Christians  are  for  the 
most  part  in  Southern  Nigeria,  and  their  nimiberB 
are  given  as:  Roman  Catholics,  18,000;  Protes- 
tants, 6,000.  The  seat  of  government  in  Northern 
Nigeria  is  Zungeru  on  the  Kaduna  River;  that  of 
Southern  Nigeria  is  Old  Calabar.  Steamers  ply 
on  the  Niger  about  400  miles  from  its  mouth. 
A  railway  is  being  constructed  in  Northern  Nigeria 
from  Zungeru  toward  Kano,  a  great  trading  center 
south  of  Lake  Chad. 
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Roman  Catholic  missionB  are  carried  on  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  liary.  Ten  missionaries  are  reported 
with  6  schools.  Protestant  missions  are  those  of 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  Calabar 
region  in  Southern  Nigeria  (1846)  and  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  the  Niger  delta  (1857)  and 
in  Northern  Nigeria  (1902,  after  a  failiu^  in  1890), 
the  Qua  Ibo  Mission  on  the  Qua  River  (1887), 
and  the  African  Evangelistic  Mission  (1901)  and 
the  Sudan  United  Mission  (1903)  in  Northern 
Nigeria.  The  missions  in  Northern  Nigeria  are 
stiU  in  the  eaily  stage,  with  little  more  to  show 
than  the  names  of  Wilmot  Brooke,  J.  A.  Robinson, 
and  W.  R.  S.  Miller  who  sacrificed  life  for  that 
land.  In  Southern  Nigeria  there  are  82  mission- 
aries (men  and  women),  and  157  schools  with  2,482 
scholars.  The  Anglican  bishop  of  this  region  is 
assisted  by  a  bishop  who  is  a  full-blooded  negro. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Efik  (1862); 
and  tentative  translations  of  single  Gospels  have 
been  made  into  Akunakuna,  into  three  or  four 
dialects  of  Ibo,  into  Idso,  and  into  Umon.  These 
are  all  dialects  of  Southern  Nigeria.  Gospels  have 
been  translated  into  the  Igbira  and  Nup^  lan- 
guages besides  the  Hausa  language,  all  in  Northern 
Nigeria. 

Oranffe  Biver  Colony:  A  British  possession  in 
South  Africa.  It  has  the  Transvaal  on  the  north. 
Natal  and  Basutoland  on  the  east,  and  Cape  Colony 
on  the  west  and  south.  During  forty-six  years  it 
was  the  Orange  Free  State  and  was  annexed  to  the 
British  crown  in  May,  1900,  in  consequence  of  its 
participation  in  the  Boer  attack  on  the  adjacent 
British  colonies.  Area  50,100  sq.  miles;  popidation 
(1904)  385,045,  of  whom  143,419  are  whites  and 
241,626  are  colored.  Capital,  Bloemfontein.  About 
220,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  pagans.  The  pre- 
dominating Christian  body  is  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  The  whole  number  of  Protestants  is 
about  100,000;  of  Roman  Catholics,  5,000.  The 
ooimtry  is  an  excellent  agricultural  region.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  some 
sections;  and  the  population  tends  to  increase  and 
to  become  more  and  more  varied  in  its  constituent 
elements.  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  in  charge 
of  the  Oblates  of  Blary  the  Immaculate.  The 
statistics  of  their  work  in  the  colony  are  not  sep- 
arately given,  but  there  seem  to  be  14  missionary 
priests  and  2  native  priests,  with  13  schools.  Prot- 
estant missionary  activities  are  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  churches.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
has  here  shown,  much  more  than  elsewhere  used 
to  be  the  case,  a  purpose  to  work  for  the  evan- 
gelisation of  the  native  pagans.  The  Wesleyan 
Church  and  the  Andean  Church  both  have  mis- 
sions locally  supported;  but  the  work  for  whites 
and  blacks  is  not  separately  reported.  Besides 
this  local  church  work,  in  beginning  which  the  Paris 
Missionary  Society  had  a  part  (1831),  the  Berlin 
Missionary  Society  (1834)  is  at  work  in  the  colony 
with  33  stations  and  outstations,  18  missionaries, 
148  native  workers,  27  schools,  and  about  8,000 
professed  Christians  connected  with  its  stations. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
(1863)  has  4  stations  among  the  natives,  but  its 


statistics  are  not  separately  given.  The  Zulu 
Bible,  the  Chuana  version,  and  the  Lesuto  version 
used  in  Basutoland  supply  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  this  colony. 

Portuguese  East  AiHca:  One  of  the  oldest  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  Africa,  situated  on  the  east 
coast  between  German  Elast  Africa  and  Natal. 
It  extends  inland  to  British  Central  Africa,  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  Zambesi  River  to  Rhodesia. 
It  is  composed  of  the  districts  of  Mozambique, 
Zambesia,  and  Lourengo  Marques.  Area  293,400 
sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  3,120,000.  Much 
of  the  territory  is  in  the  hands  of  trading  companies, 
which  administer  the  laws  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Delagoa  Bay  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Pretoria  in  the  Transvaal,  and  another  rail- 
way runs  from  Beira  in  Zambesia  to  Buluwayo  in 
Rhodesia.  The  Portuguese  began  their  colonies 
on  this  coast  in  1505,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  had  strong  missions  in  the  region  ever 
since.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  was  effected 
in  1612.  At  present  missions  in  this  territory  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  stations 
extending  along  the  Zambezi  River  into  the  interior. 
About  30  missionaries  are  reported.  Protestant 
missions  are  carried  on  by  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Inhambane,  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  of  England  in  the  Delagoa  Bay  district, 
by  the  Swiss  Romande  Mission  in  the  south,  and 
by  the  American  Board  among  the  Gaza  tribes 
and  at  Beira,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  district  of 
Zambesia.  The  Universities  Mission  has  one  station 
in  this  territory  adjoining  its  field  in  Nyassaland. 
These  societies  together  have  40  missionaries  (men 
and  women),  103  native  workers,  and  about  7,000 
adherents,  with  hospitals  and  schools.  A  printing- 
press  at  Inhambane  is  beginning  to  form  a  litera- 
ture in  two  native  languages.  The  New  Testament 
has  been  translated  into  Tonga  (1890),  and  the 
Gospels  into  Sheetswa  (1891).  A  Gospel  has  been 
translated  into  Ronga  by  the  Swiss  Romande 
missionaries. 

PortQffuese  Guinea:  A  Portuguese  possession 
adjoining  French  Kongo  on  the  West  African  coast, 
and  surrounded  by  French  territory  on  the  land 
side.  It  is  included  in  the  administration  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  Area,  including  the  islands, 
6,280  sq.  miles;  population,  including  the  islands, 
1,000,000.  The  population  is  generally  given  as 
including  260,000  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  are 
about  170,000  Mohammedans  and  over  500,000 
pagans  on  the  mainland.  Roman  Catholic  missions 
were  established  on  the  mainland  in  1832,  and  are 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Lisbon. 
They  comprise  eight  Roman  Catholic  parishes. 
No  Protestant  missions  have  been  established  in 
this  territory. 

Bhodesla:  An  inunense  territory  in  South  Africa, 
lying  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Kongo  Inde- 
pendent State,  and  having  as  its  eastern  boundary 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  as  its  western  boundary 
Angola  and  German  Southwest  Africa.  It  is  ad- 
ministered as  British  territory  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  under  a  British  resident  com- 
missioner. In  its  northeastern  portion,  where  it 
touches  Lake  Tanganyika,  police  duties  are  cared 
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for  by  the  Nyassaland  protectorate.  It  is  divided 
into  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Northern  Rhodesia 
by  the  Zambesi  River.  Area  about  246,000  sq. 
iniles;  population  about  900,000,  of  whom  12,000 
are  Europeans  and  about  1,100  are  Asiatics.  There 
are  about  5,000  Roman  Catholics  and  20,000 
Protestants  in  this  country.  The  Roman  Catholic 
missions  are  not  conterminous  with  the  boundaries 
of  this  territory,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  their 
statistics.  The  missionaries  are  of  the  Algerian 
Society  with  a  certain  numbei*  of  Jesuits  in  the 
Zambesi  region.  Protestant  missions  in  this  region 
were  commenced  by  Robert  Moffat  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1830.  Livingstone  explored 
the  whole  region  for  the  same  society  and  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  establish  stations  among 
the  Mashonas.  John  Mackenzie  was  a  worthy 
successor  of  such  pioneers.  At  present  the  Protes- 
tant missionary  societies  in  Rhodesia  are:  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  Matabeleland  and 
at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika;  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  Mashonaland 
and  Matabeleland;  and  the  Paris  Missionary 
Society  in  Barotseland  in  the  territory  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  which  F.  Coillard  entered  in  1885  as  an 
extension  of  the  Society's  work  in  Basutoland,  the 
Barotses  having  the  same  speech  as  the  Basutos. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  (U. 
S.  A.)  and  the  American  Board  have  missions  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  near  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  These  societies  together  have 
112  stations  and  outstations,  70  missionaries  (men 
and  women),  6,000  pupils  in  their  schools,  and 
15,000  professed  Christians.  The  construction  of 
railways,  connecting  Rhodesia  with  Cape  Town  and 
the  Portuguese  seaports  and  opening  up  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Zambesi,  is  bringing  many  colonists 
into  the  coimtry;  and  their  advent  implies  that 
a  testing  time  of  the  reality  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  native  churches  is  at  hand.  The  people 
use  the  Bible  in  Zulu,  in  Sechuana,  and  in 
Lesuto.  Tentative  translations  of  Gospels  have 
been  made  in  the  Matabele  and  the  Mashona 
languages. 

Bio  De  Ore:  A  Spanish  possession  in  North  Africa 
stretching  southward  along  the  shore  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  from  the  Morocco  frontier  and  extending 
inland  to  the  French  possessions  of  the  Sahara. 
Area  about  70,000  sq.  miles;  popula|.ion  (estimated) 
130,000,  almost  all  Mohammedans.  The  territory 
is  administered  by  the  governor  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  Roman  Catholic  missions  ecclesiastically 
connected  with  the  Canary  Islands  are  established 
at  the  points  occupied  by  Spanish  traders.  There 
are  no  Protestant  missions  in  the  country. 

Bio  Muni:  Spanish  possession  in  West  Africa 
adjoining  the  German  Kamerun  colony  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  east  and  south  by  the  territory  of 
the  French  Kongo.  Area  9,800  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation (estimated)  140,000,  including  about  300 
whites.  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  existed 
here  since  1855  and  are  carried  on  by  the  Spanish 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  being 
ecclesiastically  connected  with  the  island  diocese 
of  Annobon  and  Fernando  Po.  A  Protestant  mis- 
sion has  been  carried  on  in  this  territory  by  the 


American  Presbyterians  (North)  who  established 
themselves  in  1855  on  the  island  of  Corisco,  and 
later  on  the  Benito  River.  They  have  4  stations 
and  outstations,  7  schools,  and  about  300  professed 
Christians.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into 
the  Benga  language  (1858),  which  has  a  somewhat 
extensive  domain  in  the  coast  regions. 

Senegal:  A  French  colony  in  West  Africa  between 
the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal  rivers.  It  consists 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  land,  forming  the  colony 
proper,  together  with  certain  ports  on  the  Senegal 
River.  Area  438  sq.  miles;  population  (1904) 
107,826,  of  whom  2,804  are  Europeans.  The 
people  of  the  colony  proper  are  citizens,  having 
the  right  to  vote,  and  being  represented  by  a  deputy 
in  the  French  parliament.  The  capital  of  the  colony 
is  St.  Louis,  on  the  seacoast.  Roman  Catholic 
missions  have  long  existed  in  Senegal,  and  were 
placed  under  an  ecclesiastical  prefecture  in  1765. 
There  are  about  5,000  native  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  colony.  The  only  Protestant  mission  work- 
ing in  Senegal  is  that  of  the  Paris  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society,  which  has  a  station  at  St. 
Louis  (1863)  and  two  or  three  small  congregations 
in  the  vicinity.  Besides  the  Arabic  Bible,  which 
is  occasionally  called  for,  some  of  the  Gospels  have 
been  translated  into  the  Wolof  and  Mandingo 
languages  (1882). 

Sene^ambia  and  the  Niffer:  An  immense  French 
protectorate  comprising  the  territories  formerly 
called  Western  Sudan,  with  the  larger  part  of  the 
Sahara,  having  the  colony  of  Senegal  on  the  west, 
the  colonies  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Gold  Coast, 
Dahomey,  and  Togoland  on  the  south,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  north  to  the  Algerian  Sahara.  Area 
2,500,000  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated)  10,000,- 
000.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Mohammedanism. 
Many  pagan  tribes  exist  who  serve  Mohammedan 
rulers  and  furnish  slaves  for  the  markets  of  Tripoli 
and  the  Barbary  States.  The  capital  is  Kayes, 
on  the  Senegal  River.  This  great  territory,  with 
the  French  colonies  of  Senegal,  French  Guinea, 
Ivory  Coast,  and  Dahomey,  forms  a  single  region 
known  as  French  West  Africa,  of  which  the  govern- 
or-general resides  at  Dakar  on  the  coast  of  Senegal. 
Steamers  run  regularly  on  the  Senegal  River  some 
400  miles  to  Kayes;  and  a  railway  has  been  con- 
structed from  Kayes  650  miles  to  some  important 
points  on  the  upper  Niger.  A  feature  of  this  re- 
gion is  that  the  French  government  has  planned 
a  universal  system  of  education  which  it  is  en- 
deavoring to  apply  throughout  the  territories 
effectively  occupied.  Roman  Catholic  missions 
have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  at  several 
of  the  posts  on  the  Senegal  and  Niger  rivers;  the 
number  of  converts  is  reported  as  10,000.  No 
Protestant  missions  are  reported  in  this  great 
region. 

Sierra  Ijeone:  A  British  colony  and  protectorate 
in  West  Africa,  lying  on  the  coast  between  Liberia 
and  French  Guinea,  and  extending  inland  about  180 
miles,  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  French 
possessions  and  of  Liberia.  Area  about  34,000  sq. 
miles;  population  about  1,100,000.  Of  the  people 
about  1,000,000  are  pagans,  20,000  are  Mohammed- 
ans, 5,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  50,000  are 
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Protestants.  The  colony  proper  is  limited  to  the 
Sierra  Leone  peninsula.  It  was  the  place  whence 
in  1562  the  first  slaves  were  taken  to  the  West 
Indies  under  the  British  flag.  After  slaves  in 
England  had  been  set  free,  in  1772,  a  district  in 
Sierra  Leone  was  set  apart  to  be  colonized  by 
liberated  slaves.  Here,  from  1786  on,  freed  slaves 
were  landed  and  almost  abandoned  to  their  own 
resources  except  as  to  food — a  great  crowd  of 
debased  creatures  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  knowing 
no  common  language  and  having  no  principle  of 
life  except  such  evil  things  as  they  had  picked  up 
during  davery  among  Europeans.  The  situation 
of  these  freed  slaves  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
turning  E^nghsh  missionary  zeal  to  West  Africa. 
The  Roman  Catholic  establishment  is  imder  an 
apostolic  vicariate  erected  in  1858  at  Freetown. 
The  missionaries  are  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  2,800. 

The  Protestant  missionary  enterprise  was  com- 
menced in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  missionaries  from  Scotland;  three  having  died 
soon  after  their  arrival,  the  mission  was  given  up. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  missionaries 
to  Sierra  Leone  in  1804;  but  they  were  instructed 
to  go  north  and  begin  their  mission  in  the  Susu 
country  on  the  Rio  Pongas  in  what  is  now  French 
Guinea.  They  were  all  Germans,  chosen  because 
of  the  difliculty  of  securing  ordination  of  English- 
men for  this  society.  The  mission  came  to  naught 
through  the  hostility  of  the  slave-dealers,  and  was 
finally  transferred  (1814-16)  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Here  a  solid  work  was  soon  organized  among  the 
freed  slaves,  and  has  grown  ever  since.  The  Prot- 
estant missionary  societies  now  working  in  that 
field  are:  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America,  the  United 
Brethren  (U.  S.  A.)  in  the  Mendi  region,  and  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  (U.  S.  A.)  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  protectorate.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  field  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
protectorate,  the  congregations  in  Sierra  Leone 
being  self-supporting  and  independent.  Together 
the  mission  stations  and  outstations  niunber  about 
131.  There  are  42  missionaries  (men  and  women), 
117  schools,  and  about  45,000  professed  Christians 
connected  with  the  missions.  The  English  Bible 
is  used  in  the  colony.  The  New  Testament  has 
been  translated  into  Temn6  (1866);  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Mendi;  and  single  Gospels,  into 
Bullom  and  Kuranko.  The  Yoruba  mission  of  the 
Qiurch  Missionary  Society  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  society's  work  among  freed  slaves  at  Sierra 
Leone.    See  below,  HI.,  Laoos. 

Somali  land  (British) :  A  British  protectorate  on 
the  east  coast  of  North  Africa,  lying  between  Abys- 
sinia and  the  sea  and  between  French  Somaliland 
and  Italian  Somaliland.  It  is  administered  by 
a  consul-general.  Area  about  60,000  sq.  miles; 
population  (estimated)  300,000;  religion,  Moham- 
medan. Most  of  the  people  of  this  district  are 
nomads  and  very  fanatical  in  their  intolerance 
of  Christians.  The  English  government  has  been 
at  a  considerable  expense  in  money  and  men  to 


pacify  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  who  have  attempted 
to  drive  the  E^nglish  from  the  coimtry  on  religious 
groimds.    No  missions  are  reported  in  this  district. 

Somaliland  (French) :  A  French  protectorate  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  Africa,  near  the  Straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  between  the  Italian  colony  of 
Eritrea  and  British  Somaliland,  extending  inland 
to  the  Abyssinian  border  and  including  the  colony 
of  Obock.  Capital,  Jibuti.  Area  about  46,000 
sq.  miles;  popidation  about  200,000,  mostly  Mo- 
hammedans, with  some  40,000  pagans,  and  in  the 
colony  of  Obock  about  8,(XX)  Christians.  A  rail- 
way has  been  constructed  from  Jibuti  to  the  Harrar 
frontier  in  Abyssinia.  There  has  been  for  many 
years  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  conducted  by  the 
French  Capuchins  who  have  two  or  three  schools 
at  Obock  and  Jibuti,  and  are  reaching  out  toward 
Abyssinia. 

Somaliland  (Italian):  An  Italian  possession  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  Africa,  lying  between 
the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  Abyssinia,  and  between 
British  Somaliland  and  the  mouth  of  the  Juba 
River,  the  frontier  of  British  East  Africa.  The 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  over 
this  coast  region  were  bought  by  Italy  in  1905. 
Area  about  100,000  sq.  miles;  population  (esti- 
mated) 400,000,  chiefly  Mohammedans,  with  about 
50,000  pagans.  There  are  no  records  of  missions 
established  in  this  wild  territory. 

Sudan:  This  term  is  here  limited  to  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  the  Western  and  Central  Sudan  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  main  into  French  spheres  of  influence 
to  which  other  names  have  been  given  (see 
Seneqambia  and  the  Niger,  above).  The  Egyp- 
tian Sudan  is  a  territory  extending  south  from 
the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Uganda  and  the  Kongo 
Independent  State,  and  west  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  immarked  boundary  of  the  French  sphere  of 
influence.  It  is  nominally  a  possession  of  Egypt, 
but  in  fact  is  ruled  for  Egypt  by  the  British.  Eng- 
lish and  Egyptian  flags  are  used  together  through- 
out the  territory.  Area  about  950,000  sq.  miles; 
population  (estimated)  2,000,000.  The  population 
of  the  coimtry  was  much  reduced  during  the  six- 
teen years'  rule  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  dervishes, 
who  as  ardent  Mohammedans  wished  to  show  the 
world  how  a  country  ought  to  be  governed.  Gen- 
eral Gordon  having  been  killed  by  the  Mahdi's 
party  in  1885,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  English 
on  recovering  the  land  in  1898  was  to  found  a 
great  "  Gordon  Memorial "  College  at  Khartum, 
the  scene  of  his  murder,  and  now  the  seat  of  the 
new  administration.  The  majority  of  the  people 
are  Mohanmiedans,  with  an  uncertain  number  of 
pagan  tribes  in  the  southern  districts.  A  consider- 
able number  of  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Armenian 
traders  is  found  in  the  Khartum  district.  Roman 
Catholic  missions  exist  at  Khartum  and  Omdurman 
and  among  the  pagans  at  Fashoda;  a  mission  of  the 
American  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
founded  on  the  Sobat  River;  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  established  missionaries 
(1906)  at  or  near  Bor  in  the  vacant  pagan 
country  between  the  two  first-named  missions. 
All  of  these  missions  are  too  newly  established  to 
have  any  visible  fruit  except  attendance  at  schools. 
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The  Arabic  Bible  is  circulated  in  the  Moham- 
medan parts  of  the  Sudan.  Gospels  have  been 
translated  into  the  Dinka  language. 

Toffoland:  A  German  colony  in  West  Africa, 
occupying  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Dahomey.  It  extends 
inland  to  the  French  territory  of  Senegambia  and 
the  Niger.  Area  about  32,000  sq.  miles;  population 
(estimated)  1,500,000,  chiefly  pagan;  capital, 
Lome.  The  German  government  carries  on  several 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives,  and  is 
training  them  for  administrative  posts.  Roman 
Catholic  missions  here  are  conducted  by  the  Steyl 
Society  for  Divine  Work.  The  missionaries  num- 
ber 28,  with  9  nuns,  52  schools,  2,119  pupils,  and 
2,203  Roman  Catholic  Christians.  Protestant  mis- 
sionary work  is  carried  on  by  the  North  Germau 
Missionary  Society  (1847),  and  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  which  employs  Ger- 
man Methodists  for  this  field.  The  two  societies 
report  78  stations  and  outstations,  31  mission- 
aries (men  and  women),  69  schools  with  3,111  pupils, 
and  4,600  professed  Christians.  The  Ew^  New 
Testament  ia  used  here,  and  a  special  translation 
of  one  of  the  Gospels,  to  satisfy  local  variations, 
has  been  tentatively  prepared. 

Transvaal:  A  colony  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Africa,  lying  north  of  the  Orange  River  O)lony 
and  Natal,  and  west  of  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
Area  111,196  sq.  miles;  population  (1904)  1,268,- 
716,  of  whom  969,389  are  colored,  including  Chinese 
and  Hindus,  and  299,327  are  whites.  The  colony 
was  settled  in  1836-37  by  Dutch  who  emigrated 
from  Cape  Colony.  In  1899  dissensions  with  Great 
Britain  respecting  sovereignty  culminated  in  war, 
and  in  19(X)  Great  Britain  formally  annexed  the 
territory  to  her  South  African  domains,  the  Boers 
accepting  the  annexation  after  two  years.  The 
capital  is  Pretoria.  The  religious  statistics  show 
the  pagans  to  number  nearly  1,000,000;  Roman 
Catholics,  10,000;  Protestants,  256,000;  Jews, 
10,000;  Buddhiste  and  Confucians,  15,000.  The 
Dutch  churches  form  the  largest  single  group  of 
Protestants.  Chinese  laborers  at  the  mines  are  a 
recent  addition  to  the  population.  Numbers  of 
negroes  from  all  parts  of  Africa  are  also  drawn  to 
Johannesburg  for  work  in  the  mines,  about  75,000 
natives  and  other  colored  people  being  gathered 
there  by  opportunities  for  work.  The  Anglican, 
Wesleyan,  and  Dutch  Reformed  local  churches 
all  carry  on  missions  among  the  natives.  Other 
Protestant  missions  are  those  of  the  American 
Board  (1893),  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society  (1859) 
opened  by  A.  Merensky  and  Knothe,  the  Hei^ 
mannsburg  Missionary  Society  (1857),  and  the 
Swiss  Romande  Mission  led  by  H.  Berthoud 
(1875).  These  societies  together  report  (not 
including  the  enterprises  of  the  local  churches) 
112  missionaries  (men  and  women),  2,344  na- 
tive workers,  300  schools  with  14,674  pupils,  and 
84,000  professing  Christian  adherents.  Efforts 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  workers  in  the 
mining  compounds  of  Johannesburg  are  meet- 
ing with  some  success.  The  Zulu  Bible  is  much 
used  in  the  Transvaal  as  well  as  the  Chuana 
and  Lesuto  versions.    The   New  Testament  has 


been  translated  into  Tonga  and  Sepedi,  both  in 
1888. 

Tripoli:  A  possession  of  Turkey  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  west  of  Egypt.  It  extends  south- 
ward to  the  Sahara  and  includes  the  oasis  of  the 
Fezzan,  but  its  southern  limits  are  indefinite. 
This  territory  was  seized  by  Turkey  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Area  about  400,000  sq.  miles;  population 
about  1,000,000,  chiefly  Berbers.  There  are  about 
6,000  Europeans  (Maltese  and  Italians),  who  are 
mainly  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  are  also  about 
10,000  Jews.  There  is  an  extensive  caravan  trade 
with  the  Sudan  and  Timbuctoo;  and  the  slave- 
trade  is  quietly  fostered  by  this  means.  The  only 
Protestant  mission  in  Tripoli  is  that  of  the  North 
Africa  Mission,  which  has  1  station  with  4  mis- 
sionaries, a  hospital,  and  2  dispensaries.  Arabic 
and  Kabyle  are  the  languages  of  the  country. 

Tanla:  A  French  protectorate  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  lying  between  Tripoli  and  Algeria. 
Area  about  51,000  sq.  miles;  population  (estimated) 
1,900,000,  mainly  Berbers  and  Arabs,  with  a  foreign 
population  (1901)  of  39,000  French,  67,500  Italians, 
and  12,000  Maltese.  The  Tunisian  ruler,  called 
the  Bey,  is  from  a  family  which  has  been  in  power 
since  1575,  and  governs  the  coimtry  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  French  resident.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Tunis  is  imder  direction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Carthage,  the  see  having  been  restored 
in  1884.  There  are  53  priests,  2  bishops,  and 
several  schools.  Tunis  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
Raymond  Lully's  efforts  to  convert  Mohammedans 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Protestant  missions 
are  carried  on  in  Tunis  by  the  North  African  Mis- 
sion, the  Swedish  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  London  Jews  Society.  Together 
these  societies  have  5  schools,  2  hospitals  or  dis- 
pensaries, and  about  250  persons  imder  instruction. 
Arabic  is  the  prevailing  language. 

Ugranda:  A  British  protectorate  in  East  Central 
Africa,  lying  between  the  Egyptian  Sudan  on  the 
north,  German  East  Africa  on  the  south,  British 
East  Africa  on  the  east,  and  the  Kongo  Independ- 
ent State  on  the  west.  Within  its  boundaries 
lie  part  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  lakes  Al- 
bert and  Albert  Edward.  It  comprises  the  native 
kingdom  of  Uganda  and  several  smaller  districts 
ruled  by  native .  kinglets  under  British  control. 
Area  89,400  sq.  miles;  population  about  4,000,000, 
of  whom  about  1,000,000  are  in  the  kingdom  of 
Uganda.  The  religious  divisions  of  the  population 
in  the  whole  protectorate  are:  pagans,  3,500,000; 
Mohammedans,  50,000;  Roman  Catholics,  146,000; 
and  Protestants,  250,000.  A  railway  connects 
Mombasa  on  the  coast  of  British  East  Africa  with 
Kisumu,  formerly  called  Port  Florence,  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  seat  of  the  British  admin- 
istration is  Entebbe,  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Uganda  is  Mengo.  Henry  M.  Stanley  visited 
Uganda  in  1875,  and  found  the  king  Mutesa  a  recent 
convert  to  Islam  but  inclined  to  ask  questions  on 
the  religion  of  the  Christians.  He  gave  the  king 
some  instruction  and  had  the  Lord's  Prayer  trans- 
lated for  him  into  Suahili  written  in  Arabic  char- 
acters. At  this  time  Uganda  was  like  any  other 
African  kingdom  a  place  of  superstition,  degrada- 
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tion  of  women,  and  bloodthirsty  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. Stanley  was  really  the  first  of  Christian 
missionaries  there;  for  the  dight  teachings  that  he 
gave  the  king  were  not  forgotten,  and  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  copied  and  recopied. 
On  leaving  Uganda  Stanley  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
London  Telegraph  describing  Uganda  and  the 
willingness  of  King  Mutesa  to  receive  Christian 
instruction.  He  then  addressed  the  missionary 
societies  in  these  words:  '*  Here,  gentlemen,  is 
your  opportimity.  The  people  on  the  shores  of 
the  Nyanza  call  upon  you."  This  challenge  was 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society; 
and  in^l876  its  first  missionaries  reached  Uganda. 
The  firet  converts  were  baptized  in  1882,  and  perse- 
cution soon  set  in,  when  a  nimiber  of  the  Christians 
were  burned  aHve.  Alexander  Biackay,  a  layman 
and  a  member  of  the  mission,  was  a  man  of  indom- 
itable energy  and  wonderful  devotion;  and  upon 
him  rested  to  a  great  degree  the  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  mission.  Several  of  the  mission- 
aries were  murdered,  including  Bishop  James  Han- 
nington  (1885),  by  order  of  King  Mwanga,  Mutesa's 
successor.  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  appeared 
on  the  scene;  and  quarrels  and  strife  ensued  between 
the  two  denominations.  Mohanunedans  also  inter- 
vened, trying  to  profit  by  the  dissensions  between 
the  Christians.  The  British  protectorate  was 
declared  in  1894.  In  1897  the  Sudanese  troops  in 
British  employ  revolted  and  attempted  to  seize 
the  coimtry  in  the  Mohammedan  interest.  The 
valor  of  the  Christians  weighed  largely  in  deciding 
this  fierce  little  war  against  the  mutineers.  In  it 
George  Laurence  Pilkington,  a  notable  lay  mission- 
ary lost  his  life.  With  the  defeat  of  the  mutineers 
and  the  assignment  of  the  Mohammedans  to  separate 
reservations  peace  was  finally  established,  and  the 
whole  protectorate  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  now  in  the 
protectorate  90  missionaries  (men  and  women), 
2,500  native  workers,  170  schools  with  22,229 
scholars,  and  53,000  baptized  Christians.  It  had 
established  a  considerable  industrial  enterprise 
for  the  development  of  the  people;  but  in  1904 
this  department  of  its  work  was  turned  over  to  the 
Uganda  Company,  a  commercial  body  chartered 
in  England  to  develop  the  coimtry.  The  Roman 
Catholic  missions  were  established  by  the  Algiers 
Society  for  African  Missions.  There  are  now  88 
stations  and  about  80,000  baptized  Roman  Catho- 
lic Christians.  At  Kaimosi,  about  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Port  Florence,  is  a  mission  of  the 
American  Society  of  Friends,  which  is  instruct- 
ing the  people  in  various  industries.  Altogether 
Uganda  is  alter  thirty  years  of  missionary  labor  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  change  in  a  people  which 
can  be  produced  by  the  attempt  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible.  The  overthrow  of  barbarism 
in  the  native  customs  was  effected  before  any 
outside  political  forces  entered  upon  the  scene. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Ugandan  (1888), 
and  Gospels  have  been  rendered  into  Nyoro  and 
Toro. 

m.    African  Islands: 

Annolxm.    See  Fernando  Po. 

Canaiy  Islands:  A  group  of  islands  lying  north- 


west of  Africa  and  belonging  to  Spain,  of  which 
they  form  a  province.  Area  2,807  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation 358,564,  reckoned  as  entirely  Roman  Cath- 
olic, the  first  Roman  Catholic  see  having  been 
erected  here  in  1404. 

Cape  Verde  IslandB:  A  group  of  fourteen  islands 
lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  belonging 
to  Portugal.  Area  1,480  sq.  miles;  population 
(1900)  147,424,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are 
negroes  and  nearly  one-third  of  mixed  blood.  The 
religion  is  Roman  Catholic. 

Gomoro  Isles:  A  group  of  small  islands  about 
half  way  between  Madagascar  and  the  African 
coast.  Area  620  sq.  miles;  population  about  47,- 
000,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  The  islands  are 
ecclesiastically  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Mayotte, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  mission  exists  upon 
them 

Gcrlsoo.    See  Fernando  Po. 

Fernando  Po,  Annobon,  Gcrlsoo,  and  Elobey: 
Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  belonging  to  Spain. 
The  area  of  these  islands  taken  together  is  about 
780  sq.  miles;  population  22,000.  Roman  Catholic 
missions  are  carried  on  in  the  islands  by  the  Spanish 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  Nine- 
teen clergy  are  reported  in  Fernando  Po,  with  about 
4,000  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  Protestant 
mission  in  Fernando  Po,  established  by  the  Prim- 
itive Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  1870,  a  mis- 
sion established  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
of  England  having  been  driven  from  the  country 
by  Spanish  intolerance  a  number  of  years  before. 
One  of  the  Gospels  was  translated  into  Adiya,  a 
dialect  of  Fernando  Po,  in  1846.  It  is  now  obso- 
lete. There  is  a  station  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church  on  the  island  of  Corisco  (see  above, 
under  Rio  Muni). 

Madaflrasoar:  An  island  off  the  southeastern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel  at  a  distance  of  240  miles,  measuring 
between  nearest  points.  It  is  980  miles  long,  and 
360  mile£  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  a  possession 
of  France,  whose  claim  dates  from  a  concession 
made  to  a  trading  company  by  the  king  of  France 
in  1642.  The  claim  was  not  recognized  by  the 
native  rulers.  After  a  struggle  lasting  intermit- 
tently from  1882  to  1896  the  formal  annexation  to 
France  took  place.  Area  224,000  sq.  miles;  popu- 
lation (1901)  3,000,000,  mcluding  15,000  Europeans 
and  some  hundreds  of  Africans  and  Asiatics.  The 
people  are  of  Malay  stock  with  an  infusion  of 
African  blood.  The  principal  tribe,  which  ruled 
the  larger  part  of  the  island  until  the  French  occu- 
pation, is  called  Hova.  Sakalava,  Betsileo,  and 
Sihanaka  are  the  names  of  other  important  tribes. 
The  history  of  Madagascar  during  many  years  is 
connected  with  the  story  of  its  evangelization 
through  the  London  Missionary  Society,  beginning 
in  1818.  The  mission  had  great  success  during 
fifteen  years.  The  language  was  reduced  to  writing; 
schools  were  established;  the  New  Testament  was 
translated  and  printed;  and  numbers  of  the  people 
professed  Christianity.  In  1835  the  reigning  queen 
drove  out  the  missionaries  and  proscribed  Chris- 
tianity. After  bloody  persecutions  it  was  made 
a  capital  crime  to  profess  the  religion  of  Christ. 
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Thifl  proecriptioD  ended  in  1861;  the  missionaries 
returned:  and  i^  1^^  the  then  queen  made  public 
profession  of  Chiifltianity*  At  the  time  of  the 
French  occupation  there  were  about  450,000  Protes- 
tants and  50,000  Roman  Cathohcs  in  the  island. 
Roman  Catholic  missions  were  commenced  in 
Madagascar  in  1844,  having  their  center  in  the  island 
of  Nossi-B§  and  the  adjacent  islands  until  1850, 
when  the  care  of  the  missions  was  entrusted  to  tbe 
Jesuits,  There  are  now  348  Roman  Catholic  mission 
stations  in  the  inland  with  nearly  100,000  adherents. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  the  Protee* 
tant  missions  were  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion » 
In  anticipation  of  being  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  islandfi,  the  Ijondon  Missionaiy  Society  invited 
the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  to  take 
over  some  of  its  stations. 

After  a  period  of  misunderstanding  and  friction 
with  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  reUgious  hberty  was 
made  efTcetive,  and  difficulties  have  gradually  been 
removed.  The  Protestant  societies  now  laboring 
in  the  island  are:  the  London  Missionary  Society 
(1818),  tbe  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel (1843),  the  Friendfl  Foreign  MifiHlonary  Asso- 
ciation (1867),  tbe  Norwegian  Society  (1867), 
the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
(1892),  the  (Free)  Lutheran  Board  of  Missions 
(U.  S.  A.,  1895),  and  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission- 
ary Society  (1896)»  These  societiefl  together  report 
196  missionaries,  4,914  native  w^orkers,  2,729  schools 
with  133,262  pupils,  and  about  200,000  baptised 
Christians »  The  efTect  of  the  French  school  laws 
may  probably  affect  the  higher  missionary  schools; 
but  on  the  w^hole  conditions  are  rapidly  taking  a 
satisfactory  form.  The  Bible  was  translated  into 
Malagasy  in  1S35  and  revised  in  1886. 

Madeira:  An  island  forming  a  province  of  Portu- 
gal and  lying  west  of  North  Africa.  Area  505  eq. 
miles;  population  150,574.  The  island  w^as  colo- 
nized by  the  Portuguese  in  1420,  and  has  been 
Roman  Catholic  for  tw^o  centuries,  the  ancient  inhab* 
itants  being  entirely  extinct.  The  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  in    Madeira. 

Mauritius:  An  island  colony  of  Great  Britain, 
lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean  BOO  miles  east  of  Mada- 
gaaear.  Area  705  sq.  miles;  population  (1901) 
378,195,  The  religious  classification  under  the 
census  of  1^1  was  as  follows:  Hindus ^  206^131; 
Mohammedans,  41,208;  Roman  Catholics,  113,224; 
Proleatants,  6,^44.  Besides  the  parish  priests 
there  are  5  Jesuit  missionaries  and  11  from  tbe 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary.  Protestant  missions  are  carried 
on  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society^  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church 
of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  A  large 
section  of  the  population  is  of  African  or  mixed 
blood,  and  the  number  of  Chinese  in  business  In 
the  island  is  increasing. 

Mayotte:  An  island  belonging  to  France,  situated 
between  Madagascar  and  the  African  coast.  It 
IB  under  the  governor  of  Reunion.  Area  140  sq. 
miles;  population  11,640,  which  is  diminishing. 
There  are  6  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  about 
3|000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  island. 

Benzilon:  An  island  belonging  to  Francej  situated 


about  420  miles  east  of  5iadagascar.  Area  945  sq. 
miles;  population  (1902)  173,395,  of  whom  13,492 
are  British  Indians,  4,496  are  Eiatives  of  Madagascar, 
0^457  are  Africans,  and  1,378  are  Chinese.  The 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  reckoned  as  Roman 
Catholics.  Tbe  island  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Cathohc  bisbop>  and  it  forms  a  part  of  the  eode* 
siastical  province  of  Bordeaux  in  France* 

Saint  Thomas  (Thomd)  and  Principe ;  Two  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  belonging  to  Portugal,  of 
which  they  are  reckoned  as  a  province.  Area 
360  sq,  mil^j  population  (1900)  42,000,  of  whom 
41,000  are  negroes.  These  islands  are  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Portuguese  government,  producing 
quantities  of  coffee^  cocoa,  and  cinchona.  The 
products  are  cultivated  by  slave  labor  still  imported 
by  the  Portuguese  "  under  contract "  through 
Ajigola  from  central  Africa.  About  4,000  of  these 
*^  laborers  **  are  carried  to  the  islands  every  year; 
and  it  is  said  that  none  return.  A  Roman  CathoUc 
diocese  was  established  in  these  islands  in  15S4, 
and  a  large  part  of  tbe  population  is  reckoned  as 
Roman  Catholic.  There  are  no  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  this  colony, 

Zanadbart  See  British  East  Africa  Photect- 
ORATE,   above.  Henhy  Otis   Dwioht.* 

BrBLiooRApHT:    l^  CqlleetiQQH  til  titles:    J.  Gay^  Bihtu^fra- 

phM  de*  auvraffet  r^atift  hVAfriqueHu  I' Arabia ^  Saa  Remo. 

lS7fi;     P,   Paulitschke.  Bit  AfrikQ-IMiratur  in  der  ZtU 

1600-1750,   VicMiDs,   IE82\    Q.  KAymt,  BibHoffrnpHw  d« 

I'Afriqus.  BniAselfl,  1SS9. 

Geo^apUy  and  Atlases:  P.  Faulitsahke*  Die  ffeagraphitchtt 
ErfcTMchung  de#  afrikanischcn  ConiineniMj  Vienna.  ISSO; 
idem^  Uw  BtotrmphUKhts  Erforwchuni/  d^  Adal-Liinder  in  G*l- 
Afrika,  Lejpsic^  1884^  A^  H.  Keane,  A!ru^.  2  Tob,,  Loadom* 
ISftS  (a  oompend);  A.  PoBfcin*  L'Afrique  Sqfimtat-udii.  Chm^ 
^logis^  mwilotri^,  kpg^hte,  Poris^  1S97  vth&  one  book  on  tb« 
piibject);  R.  GmndeiiLann.  Ntfuer  M lotions- Ati^s^  Stutteart* 
1S96  (German  miasionii  only);  K*  Heilmatiti.  Mi«tbmaliwte 
der  Erde,  GQterMoh,  1S97;  H.  P.  Btaeh.  Gtography  and  Ai- 
ta9  Qf  Ftoitiia^nt  MiMtiojin,  New  York^  1903. 

Ethnolosy :  T.  ^ ^\tz,  An^r^poloaie  dtr  Naturv^er,  vol,  ii, 
Leipak.  ISflO;  H,  Uartmnnii,  Die  Nigriti^.  BerUtip  1877(arsueA 
for  unity  of  Africma  peoplea);  idem.  Die  VoiknrAfnkaM^  Leip- 
■iCt  1870;  H.  Spencer,  DetcripHve  Soct&Ioffj/t  port  iv,,  Afri- 
tan  Racet,  LoTidon,  IS82;  A^  Featherraan,  ^oriat  Ititiary  ef 
the  Haca  of  Mankind:  Nigriliatu.  ih.  1S&6:  F.  RatEeUV^-- 
kerk^nde,  2  vols.,  Letpmc*  1S86-S8,  Eng.  tranjil.,  HuBt^ry  vf 
Mankind*  London,  IS96-97;  Natiret  of  South  Afrio&^  Lon- 
don* 1901. 

Ls-nfftiagAs:  R.  N.  Cofftt  A  Sketch  of  the  Modem  Lan^voffe* 
^t  Afriait  2  vota.,  ib.  1883  (by  a  master);  C.  R.  LepaiiUt 
Nubiache  GnammohJt  mit  einer  Binieitur^/  iiber  die  VHkei' 
ujtd  Sprachm  Afrik^,  Berlin »  1880, 

Bxploration:  D.  Livingatone^t  Travel*  and  Retearchn  in 
South  Africa,  London,  1857;  J.  H.  fipeke,  J&ufnal  of  tha  Di*- 
etr^ery  of  the  Sourct  of  the  Nils.  ib.  1S33:  R,  F,  Burton.  Wan- 
derino»  in  Weai  Africa.  2  vols.,  ib.  1S64;  H,  M<  Stanley* 
Hov  I  Found  Limngstone,  ib.  187-1;  idem,  7a  Dark^Ai  Africa* 
ib.  1S74;  V.  L.  Cameron.  Aetott  Africa,  ib.  1877:  C.  E, 
Bourne,  Heroea  of  African  Discovery,  2  vols**  ib.  1882;  IL 
Dove,  Vom  Kap  turn  NU*  B«rUn,  lSfl8:  J.  Brye«H  Imprte- 
tiont  of  South  Afrwa*  wUh  thr^  map*,  London.  I8fi©;  C.  A. 
TOO  G5tien,  Durch  Afrika  pen  Oat  pmmA  Wftt,  Berlin, 
1899'  A.  B,  Lloyd^  In  Dwarf  Land  and  Cannibal  Country^ 
London,  1899;  L.  Lamer*  L'Afrtque^  Parie.  ISOO  (geom^ph- 
ic*l,  biHtoncaU  bibliofrraphical);  F.  B.  du  Cha.il}u,lnAfr%can 
F&reat  and  Jungle,  Nf^w  York,  IMS:  A.  H.  Keane.  South 
Africa.  A  Compendium  of  Qeaffraphy  and  Travtl,  Lond<iDt 
1904. 

African  partition  and  colom«attoo:  J.  8.  Keltje,  Tht  Par* 
Htion  of  Africa,  21  m«,pb*  London,  1£03  («x«Ueni,  suocmet); 

*  Part  of  the  in  format  ion  concern  mg  Roman  CaiboUo 
miitaions  in  tbia  onick  ha»  been  fumubed  by  Prof.  JoaN  T. 
CnKAoa. 
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Holub,  Die  ColoniaoHon  Afrtkas,  Vienna,  1882;  H.  H.  John- 
ston. Hilary  of  the  CoUmixation  of  Africa  by  Alien  Races,  in 
Cambridoe  Hietorical  Series,  Cambridge.  1804;  H.  M.  Stan- 
ley. Africa:  Ita  Partition  and  Ita  Future,  New  York,  1898. 

Miaaione:  D.  Macdonald,  Afrtcana:  Heathen  Africa,  2 
▼old..  London.  1882;  R.  Lovett.  Hilary  of  the  London  Mie- 
eionary  Society,  1796-1896,  2  vols.,  ib.  1899;  F.  P.  Noble. 
Redemption  of  Africa,  New  York.  1899;  £.  Stock.  Hietory 
of  the  Church  Mieeionary  Society,  3  toIs.,  London,  1899; 
Ecumenical  Miaeionary  Conference,  New  York,  1900,  Reports, 
New  York,  1900;  C.  F.  Paacoe,  Tvn  Hundred  Years  of  the 
SFG,  London,  1901;  J.  Stewart,  Dawn  in  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent; or  Africa  and  its  Missions,  ib.  1903;  H.  O.  Dwight, 
H.  A.  Tupper,  £.  M.  Blias,  Encyclopedia  of  Missions,  New 
York.  1904. 

Catholic  Minions:  M.  de  Montroud,  Les  Missions  catho- 
ligues  dans  les  parties  du  Monde,  Paris,  1869;  L.  Bethune, 
Les  Missions  catholuptes  d'Afrique,  ib.  1889;  O.  Werner, 
Orbis  terrarum  catholieus,  Freiburg,  1890  (geographical  and 
statistical);   Missiones  CatholicoB,  Rome.  1901. 

Native  religion:  T.  Hahn.  Tsunv^goam,  the  Supreme 
Being  of  the  OhoirOhoi,  London,  1882;  A.  B.  Ellis.  Tshi- 
speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast,  ib.  1887;  W.  Schneider, 
Die  Religion  der  afrikanischen  Naturv6lker,  MQnster.  1891; 
J.  Macdonald.  Religion  and  Myth,  London,  1893  (on  religion 
and  society);  M.  A.  Kingsley,  Travels  tn  West  Africa,  ib. 
1897:  idem.  West  African  Studies,  ib.  1901;  R.  H.  Nassau. 
Fetichism  in  West  Africa,  New  York,  1904  (covers  native  re- 
ligion and  society). 

II.  Algeria:  R.  L.  Plasrfair.  Bibliography  of  Algeria,  Lon- 
don. 1888  (covers  1541-1887);  A.  Certeux  aud  E.  H.  Car- 
noy,  L'Algtrie  tradHionneUe,  3  vols.,  Algiers,  1884  (on  cus- 
toms and  superstitions);  (3astu,  Le  Peuple  Algirien,  Paris, 
1884;  R.  L.  Playfair.  The  Scourge  of  Christendom:  Annals 
of  British  Rdations  with  Algeria,  London,  1884;  £.  C.  E. 
Villot.  McBurs  et  institutions  des  tndigines  de  I'Algirie,  Al- 
giers. 1888;  F.  A.  Bridgman.  Winters  in  Algeria,  New  York. 
1890;  F.  Klein.  Les  Villages  d'Arabes  chrftiens,  Fontaine- 
bleau.  1890;  A.  E.  Pease.  Biskra  and  the  Oases  ,  ,  .  of  the 
Zihane,  London,  1893;  J.  Lionel,  Races  Berbbres,  Paris,  1893; 
A.  Wilkin.  Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria,  London.  1900. 

Angola:  J.  J.  Monteiro,  Angola  and  the  River  Congo,  2 
vols.,  London,  1895  (the  one  book);  F.  A.  Pinto,  Angola  e 
Congo,  Lisbon,  1888;  H.  Chatelain,  Folk-Tales  of  Angola, 
Boston.  1894. 

Basutoland:  J.  Widdicombe.  Fourteen  Years  in  BasiUo- 
land,  London,  1892;  E.  Cosalis.  My  Life  xn  Basutoland,  ib. 
1889;  Mrs.  Barkly,  Among  Boers  and  Basuios,  ib.  1893;  E. 
Jacottet,  Conies  populatres  des  Bassoutos,  Paris,  1895;  M. 
Martin,  Basutoland;  Its  Legends  and  Customs,  London.  1903. 

Bechuanaland:  L.  K.  Bruce,  The  Story  of  an  African 
Chief,  Khama,  London,  1893;  E.  Lloyd,  Three  African  Chiefs, 
Khami,  Sebeli,  and  Barthang,  ib.  1895;  J.  D.  Hepburn, 
Tv?enty  Years  in  Khama's  Country  and  the  Batauna,  ib.  1895; 
W.  D.  Mackensie.  John  Mackenete,  South  African  Missum- 
ary  and  Statesman,  ib.  1902. 

British  East  Africa  and  Zansibar:  J.  Thomson.  Through 
Masai  Land,  London.  1885;  Handbook  of  British  East  Africa 
including  Zanzibar,  ib.  1893  (English  official  publication); 
H.  S.  Newman,  Banani;  the  TVonstlum  from  Slavery  to  Free- 
dom  in  Zanzibar,  ib.  1899;  S.  T.  and  H.  Hinde,  Last  of  the 
Masai,  ib.  1901. 

Cape  Colony:  G.  McC.  Theall.  History  of  South  Africa,  4 
vola.,  London,  1888-89  (exhaustive);  E.  Holub.  Seven  Years 
in  South  Africa,  ib.  1881;  A.  Wilmot,  Story  of  Oie  Expansion 
of  South  Africa,  ib.  1895;  A.  T.  Wirgman,  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  South  Africa,  ib.  1895;  South  African  Year 
Book  far  ISOS-S,  ib.  1902  (official);  J.  Stewart,  Dawn  in  the 
Dark  Continent,  ib.  1903;  H.  A.  Bryden,  History  of  South 
Africa,  1662-1908,  ib.  1904;  D.  Kidd,  The  Essential  Kafir, 
ib.  1904. 

Central  Africa  Protectorate:  H.  H.  Johnston,  British 
Central  Africa,  London,  1897;  J.  Buchanan,  The  Shiri  High- 
lands as  Colony  and  Mission,  ib.  1885;  D.  J.  Rankin,  Zam- 
besi Basin  and  Nyassaland,  ib.  1893;  A.  E.  M.  Morshead, 
History  of  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  ib.  1897; 
W.  A.  Elmslie,  Among  the  Wild  Ngomi,  Chapters  .  .  ,  of 
Livingstonia  Mission,  ib.  1899;  J.  W.  Jack,  Daybreak  in 
Linngstonia,  New  York,  1901. 

Dahomey.  A.  Pawlowski,  Bibliographie  raisonnie  .  .  . 
concemant  le  Dahomey,  Pans,  1895;  Aspe-Fleurimont,  La 
Guinie  frangaise.  ib.  1890;  E.  F.  Forbes,  Dahomey  and  the 
Dahomeans,  2  vols..  London,  1851;  J.  A.  Skertchley,  Da- 
homey as  it  is,  ib.  1874^   A.  L.  d'Alb^ca,  La  France  au  Da- 


homey, Paris,  1895;  E.  Fo&,  Le  Dahomey,  ib.  1895  (on  his- 
tory, geography,  customs,  etc.);  R.  S.  Powell,  The  Down- 
fall of  Prempeh,  London,  1896. 

Egypt  (for  missions):  G.  Lansing,  Egypt's  Princes.  A 
Narrative  of  Missionary  Labor  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  New 
York,  1865;  M.  L.  Whately,  Ragaed  Life  in  Egypt,  London. 
1870;  idem.  Among  the  Huts  in  Egypt,  ib.  1870;  A.  Watson, 
The  American  Mission  in  Egypt,  Pittsburg.  1898;  M.  Fowler. 
Christian  Egypt,  London.  1900;   and  see  Eotft. 

Eritrea:  La  Colonia  Eritrea,  Turin.  1891;  E.  Q.  M.  Ala- 
manni.  UAveflire  della  colonia  Eritrea,  Asti,  1890;  M. 
Schveller,  Mittheilungen  aber  meine  Reise  in  .  ,  .  Eritrea, 
Berlin.  1895. 

French  Kongo:  A.  J.  Wauters  and  A.  Buyl.  Bibliographie 
du  Congo,  1880-96,  Paris.  1895  (3.800  titles);  P.  Eucher. 
Le  Congo,  essai  sur  i  histoire  religieuse,  ib.  1895;  A.  Voulgre, 
Le  Loango  et  la  vcUUe  du  Kouilou,  ib.  1897;  and  see  below 
Kongo. 

French  Guinea:  L.  G.  Binger,  Du  Niger  au  golfe  de  Ouinie, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1891;  C.  MadroUe,  En  GuinSe,  ib.  1894;  P. 
d'Espagnat,  Jours  de  GuinSe,  ib.  1898. 

(jerman  Africa:  DeiUsch-Ost-Afrika.  WissensthafUicher 
Forschungsresidtate  Hber  Land  und  LeiUe,  Berlin,  1893 
and  later  (exhaustive);  P.  Reichard,  Deutsch-Ostafrika, 
Land  und  Bewohner,  Leipsic,  1892;  H.  von  Schweimts, 
Deutsch-OsUAfrika  in  Krieg  und  Frieden,  Berlin.  1894;  Ch. 
R6mer,  Kamerun;  Land,  Leu/e  und  Mission,  Basel.  1895; 
E.  Zintgraflf,  Nord-Kamerun,  1886-92,  Berlin,  1895;  F.  J. 
von  BOlow,  Deutsch-Sitdwestafrika  .  .  .  Land  und  Leute, 
ib.  1897;  K.  Hdrhold,  Drei  Jahre  under  deutsche  Flagge  in 
Hinterland  von  Kamerun,  ib.  1897;  M.  Dier,  Unterden  Schwar- 
ten,  Steyl,  1901  (missionary);  F.  Hutter,  Wanderungen  und 
Forschungen  in  Nord-Hinterland  von  Kamerun,  Bnmswick, 
1902;   and  see  below,  Kamerun. 

Gold  Ck>ast:  A.  B.  Ellis.  History  of  the  Gold  Coast,  London. 
1893;  F.  A.  Ramseyer  and  J.  KOhne.  Four  Years  in  Ashan- 
tee.  New  York,  1877  (missionary);  C.  Buhl,  Die  Easier  Mis- 
sion an  der  GoldkUsU,  Basel.  1882;  C.  C.  Reindorf.  History 
of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti  from  c  IftOO,  London,  1895; 
G.  Macdonald,  Gold  Coast,  Past  and  Present,  ib.  1898;  D. 
Kemp,  Nine  Years  at  the  Gold  Coast,  ib.  1898. 

Ivory  Coast:  Bonneau,  La  Cdie  dlvoire,  Paris,  1899  (his- 
torical and  geographical);  M.  Mounier,  France  noire,  Cdte 
d'lvoire  et  Soudan,  ib.  1894. 

Kamerun:  In  G.  Wameck,  History  of  Protestant  Missions, 
bransl.  from  seventh  Germ,  ed.,  London,  1901;  E.  B.  Under- 
bill, Alfred  Saker,  Missionary  to  Africa,  ib.  1884;  and  see 
above,  German  Africa. 

Kongo  Independent  State:  H.  M.  Stanley,  Congo  and  the 
Founding  of  the  Free  State,  2  vols.,  London,  1878;  W.  H. 
Bentley,  Life  on  the  Congo,  ib.  1890;  idem,  Pioneering  on  the 
Congo,2  vols..  New  York,  1903;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Guinness,  The  New 
World  of  Central  Africa;  the  Congo,  London,  1890;  F.  S. 
Amot,  Garenganxe;  or  Seven  Years*  Pioneer  Mission  Work  in 
Central  Afrika,ih.  1889;  idem,BHie  andGarenganse,  ib.  1893; 

8.  P.  Vemer,  Pioneering  in  Central  Africa,  New  York,  1903; 
E.  Morel,  King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa,  London.  1904. 

Lagos:  R.  F.  Burton.  AbeohUa  and  the  Cameroon  Moun- 
tains, 2  vols.,  London,  1863;  Miss  C.  Tucker,  Abbeokuta:  the 
Yoruba  Mission,  ib.  1868;  J.  A.  O.  Payne,  Table  of  EvenU 
in  Yoruba  History,  Lagos,  1893. 

Liberia:  J.  H.  T.  MoPherson,  African  Colonization: 
History  of  Liberia  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  series 

9.  No.  10),  Baltimore.  1891;  G.  S.  Stockwell.  The  Republic 
of  Liberia,  New  York.  1868  (historical  and  geographical);  J. 
Buettikofer,  ReisebUder  aus  Liberia,  Leyden,  1890;  F.  A. 
Durham,  The  Lone  Star  of  Liberia,  London,  1892;  E.  W. 
Blyden,  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Liberia,  Freetown, 
1892. 

Morocco:  R.  L.  Plasrfair  and  R.  Brown.  Bibliography  of 
Morocco  .  .  .  to  end  of  1891,  London.  1893;  R.  Kerr,  Pio- 
neering in  Morocco;  Seven  Years'  Medical  Mission  Work, 
ib.  1894;  E.  de  Amicis.  Morocco,  Its  People  and  Places,  New 
York.  1892;  W.  B.  Harris.  The  Land  of  an  African  Sultan, 
London.  1879;  Geographic  ghifrale  de  Maroc,  Paris.  1902; 
A.  J.  Dawson.  Things  Seen  in  Morocco,  London.  1904;  Mo- 
rocco painted  by  A.  S.  Forrest  and  described  by  S.  L.  Bensu- 
san,  ib.  1904. 

Natal:  R.  Russell,  Natal,  the  Land  and  Its  Story,  London, 
1900;  L.  Groat,  Zululand,  or.  Life  among  the  Zulu-Kafirs, 
Philadelphia,  1864;  H.  Brooks.  The  Colony  of  Natal,  Lon- 
don, 1876;  T.  B.  Jenkinson,  Amazulu,  the  Zulus,  ib.  1882 
(on  people  and  country);  J.  Bird,  AnruUs  of  Natal,  2  vols., 
Pietermaritaburg,  1888-89;    J.  Tyler,  Forty  Years  among 
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ikt  ZulvM,  BoHton.  1801;  F,  W,  von  Wernsdorff.  Ein  Jahr 
in  Bhodtxia,  Uetlin^  1HQ9;  J^  HubiiUfCiii,  A  lAJthme  in  S&utk 
Africa.  LodiIdd,  1900. 

NlE^iia:  C^  H.  Robinfion,  Hanxilandi  hottdon,  1897; 
Idem,  Nigtria,  1900  (both  KiithDtit&tive);  H.  Goldie,  Cala- 
bar aTid  Its  Mittum.  ib.  1S90;  IL  H.  Bacon,  Benin,  the  City 
cf  Bk>^.  ih,  l8tJ7;  U.  llindlon*.  fn  the  Nioer  County,  ib. 
1399;    W.  K,  Miller,  Flaustt  jWoUt,  ib.  1901. 

Orange  River  Colony:  Sottth  African  Repuhtic^  Official 
DacumenU,  PhUftcielpbin,  IWXJ;  G.  MeC.  Tbeai,  The  Botr; 
or  EmitffajU.  Farmurt,  London,  1S8S;  A.  H,  Kea&e.  Africa, 
in  E.  Bdnrord/fl  Compendium  of  Geographyt  2  toIb..  ib.  1893'; 
H.  Cicete,  Hiatory  of  the  Great  Boer  Trtk,  Qnd  th*  Ori^n  of 
iht  South  AfHmn  Republia,  ib.  1899. 

Portuguese  Africa:  W.  B,  W&rfield,  Portitg%wee  Nyovn- 
tand,  Londf^n.,  l8Wl  K.  MontaiJciD,  Dela^oa  Bay,  its  Natifea 
and  Natural  Htetaryt  ib.  1891;  P.  Gilimoi«»  Thn/uffh  Gata 
Land,  ib.  1891;  J.  P.  M.  We&le,  Truth  about  the  Fortu^w^e 
in  Africa,  ib.  1^1, 

Rbodeu&:  H.  HenemiLn.  HisUrry  <kf  Rhodeaia,  London » 
1900;  E.  F.  Ki)i«ht,  Rhodewia  of  To-day;  Conditwn  and 
ProwpeeiM  af  Maiaheldand  and  Mathonatand,  ib,  1S95;  A.  O, 
IieouArd«  HmD  ve  Made  Rhodeeiai  ib.  1690';  A.  Bos^e^  /7w- 
tory  of  Bhodeaia  and  the  MntabeJe.  ib.  18^7;  8^  J.  Du  Toit, 
AJUflena  FaAt  and  Pvneent,  ib.  1^97;  H.  L.  Tangye,  /n  New 
^oitljk  Afrira  ;   .   .   .   Tranrnvaal  and  ilhod^eia,  ib,  1900. 

tJieiTB  Leone:  J,  J,  CrcMukB,  flimtary  of  th^  Colony  of  ^inrti 
iMme,  London t  1903;  D.  K.  Flickinger,  Ethiopia,  or  TiDtittu 
Yeara  of  Mwion  Work  in  W eat/em  Africa,  iJaytflHf  1877; 
£.  G.  IngbiLTn,  Sierra  Leone  after  One  Hundred  Years,  Lon- 
don, 181^4;  T.  J.  AUdridgc.  The  Sherhro  and  its  Hinitrlandt 
ib.  1901 ;   a  George,  The  Rise  of  BrLtUh  Wext  Africa,  ib.  1904. 

Sonudii&nd:  H-  L.  Swiiyne,  Seventeen  Tfipa  through  Somu- 
iOand,  London,  1903;  C.  V.  A.  Peel,  Smnaliiand  .  .  .  Tu^ 
Expeditions  into  the  Far  /nienor,  ib.  1903;  F.  S.  Brereton, 
in  the  Grip  of  JAj!  Mullah,  ib.  1903. 

Sudan:  A.  B.  Wbito»  Expansion  of  Egypt  tinder  An^lo- 
Egyptian  Condomtntan,  New  York.  1900;  C.  T.  Wilson  and 
H.  W.  Felkin,  Uganda  und  der  /i^yptische  Sudan^  2  vo]&, 
Stuttgart,  18S3;  Slatib  Pafiba,  Fire  and  Sword  \n  the  Sudan ^ 
LnndoD.  t&96;  D.  C.  Boulger*  Life  of  Gordon,  tb.  1897;  H. 
8.  Alford  ond  W.  D.  Sword,  The  E&yptisn  Sudan,  Ite  Lota 
and  Its  Recovery,  ib.  1^9^;  H.  H.  Austin,  Among  Swampa 
end  Giants  in  Kquaiorial  Africa,  ib.  1902. 

Transvaal:  E.  Fannei-,  Transvaal  as  a  Mission  Field, 
Londoti,  1903;  W.  C.  Willoughby,  Native  Life  on  Oie  Trana- 
vaal  Border,  ib.  1900;  J.  H.  Bovill,  Natives  under  the  Trans- 
V€tal  Flag,  ib.  1900;  D.  M.  WiLion,  Behind  the  Scenes  in  the 
Tranai^ial.  ib.  1901. 

Tripoli  and  Tuni*:  G.  E.  TbomiMon,  Life  in  Tnpoli, 
Londoa.  1893;  De  H.  Wartegg.  Ttinit.  Land  atid  People,  ib. 
1S99;  M.  Foumel,  La  Tunieis  ;  te  christianiame  at  tishim 
dans  VAfrique  septenirijmt^,  Paris,  1886;  V.  Guerin.  La 
France  catholi^^  en  Tuniaie  .  .  .  et  en  Tripolitaine,  ib. 
1S86;  A.  Perry ►  O^cial  Tour  ahng  the  Eastern  C<tast  of  .  .  . 
Tunis,  Providonw,  1891;  D.  BniUQ.  The  Cave  Dwetters  of 
Southern  Tunisia,  Ekiinburgb^  1898;  H.  Vivian.  Tuniata  and 
the  Modem  BuHtary  Pirates,  Londoa,  1899;  J.  L.  Cuthcart, 
TriBoH  r   First  War  utith  ths  United  State*.  La  Porte,  1902. 

Uganda:  B.  H.  Jobn^ton,  Uganda  Protectorate.,  Londan, 
1904:  W.  J.  AnapPgB,  Under  the  African  Sun:  A  Destrip- 
HoHof  Native  Races  in  Uganda^  tb.  1899;  Mackau  of  [Uoanda  ; 
Story  of  hi*  Life  by  his  Sisier,  ib.  1899;  U.  P.  Afihe,  Two 
King*  of  Uof^nda  ;  nr  Ltfs  by  the  Shores  of  Victorvi  Nyama, 
ib.  1890  (missioiuuT);  B.  G.  Stock,  Uganda  and  Vidoria  [ 
Nvanza  Miaaiont  ib.  1892;  F.  Jh  Lugard,  Rise  of  our  East 
African  £mpvv,  ,  ,  .  Nyaaatdand  and  Uganda,  2  vols., 
Ediubufgb,  1893;  Idem,  Story  of  the  Uganda  Pr&tsctarate, 
London,  1900;  C.  F.  Hw^ord-Battereby,  Pilkington  of 
Vifanda,  tb.  1899;  A.  R.  Cook,  A  Doctor  and  his  Dog  in 
Uganda,  ib.  1903  {an  luedical  mi^vions). 

III.  African  Islands:  Madm^rAjtj^r;  j^  Sibree.  The  Great 
African  t^nd,  London,  1879  (tbe  best  book);  idem^  Mada* 
Oaacar  before  tht  Conquest,  ib.  189fl;  W.  Elli#.  Tlie  Martyr 
Church,  ib.  1869;  W.  E.  Couiinjt,  The  Madagascar  of  To-day, 
ib.  18^95;  H.  H&nMu,  Beitrag  mr  Geschichte  der  tnsel  Mada- 
Oaskar,  GQtersloh,  18901  J.  J,  K.  Fietcher,  Sign  of  the  Cron 
in  Madagascar,  London,  1901;  T.  T.  Jdattbflws,  Thirty 
Yearg  in  Madagascar,  tb.  1904. 

Other  Islands:  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  West  African  Islands, 
London,  1885;  C.  KeUert  Madagaaear,  Mauritius^  and  other 
African  Islanda,  ib,  1900;  N.  Piks,  Suh^ropicial  Bamhka  in 
tiW  Land  of  the  Aphanapteryi,  ib.  1873  ton  Mfiuritlus):  J. 
C.  Melliji,  at  Helena,  ib.  187£  (AdenUSc);  H.  W.  EHtndee, 


Sir  Yeart  in  Seychelles,  ib.  IS8£;  A.  S.  Brown,  Madeira  a-nd 
the  Canary  ItUs.  tb.  1B90, 

AFRICA,  THE  CHUItCH  OF.  See  Abtssinta 
ANU  THE  Abybsiniah  Churcb;  Ck)PTic  Chubch; 
Eotpt;  MisaioNe,  Roman  Catisolic,  Pbotestant; 
North  African  Church, 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHORCH- 
See  METHODisTa, 

AFRICAHUS,  JULIUS.    Seo  JuuuB  Atkicanus* 

AGAPE p  fig'a-pt  or  -p& 

Primitive  Foim  of  Celebration  (f  1 ) , 
FioaI  Form  of  the  Agape  (jf  2). 
I>isaa»ociation  of  Agape  and  Eucharist  (|  3), 

The  Greek  word  agapd  ("  love,"  pL  tigapai,  Lat. 
ogaptB)  was  used  in  the  early  Cbureb,  both  Greek 
and  Latuif  to  denote  detinita  manif stations  oi 
brotherly  love  between  believers^  and  particularly 
certain  meals  taken  in  common  which  had  more 
or  less  of  a  religious  character.  The  earliest  mention 
of  such  meaU  is  found  in  Jude  12  (possibly  in  U 
Pet.  ii.  13),  Distinct  history  begins  with  Ter- 
tullian,  in  the  passage  {ApohgelicuSf  xxjdx.)  com- 
mencing: "  Our  supper  bears  a  name  which  teUa 
exactly  what  it  is;  it  is  called  by  the  word  w^hi^ih 
in  Greek  means  '  affection.'  "  The  agape  served 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  poorer  brethren,  as  well 
as  for  tbe  general  edification.  It  was  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer,  and  after  its  conclusion  one  and 
another  gave  song^  oC  praiser  cither  from  the  Bible 
or  of  their  owti  composition,  Th^e  meetings  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  (with 
reference  to  I  Tim,  v,  17)  a  double  portion  of  food 
and  drink  was  allotted.  They  were  beld  at  the  time 
of  the  principal  meal,  and  frequently  were  prolonged 
until  dark.  In  the  period  for  which 
X.  Priml-  Tertullian  bears  witnesSr  they  were 
tive  Form  not  connected  with  the  eaerament 
of  Cele-  of  the  Eucharist;  bo  says  expressly 
bration,  (De  carona,  m,)  that  tbe  Lord  instituted 
the  sacrament  on  the  occasion  of  a 
meal,  while  the  Chureh  does  not  so  celebrate  it, 
but  rather  before  daybreak.  Even  apart  from  the 
secret  nocturnal  services  of  the  times  of  persecution 
and  the  observance  of  the  paschal  vigil,  the  Eucha- 
rist was  regularly  celebrated  before  any  meal. 
Notably  was  this  rule,  which  is  found  referred  to  in 
C^rian  {Ejn^t,f  Ixiii.  16),  establish^  in  Tertullian 's 
time,  but — which  is  decisive  for  the  distincti<m 
between  Eucharist  and  agape — it  existed  in  many 
parts  of  the  Chureh  as  early  as  that  of  Justin 
{Apologia,  i,  65,  67)*  The  principle,  that  the 
Eucharist  should  be  received  only  fasting,  which 
would  exclude  any  relation  with  a  preceding  com- 
mon meal,  and  especially  with  the  agape,  taking 
place  toward  evening,  is  indirectly  evidenced  by 
Tertulhan  (Ad  uiotctt,  ii*  5);  Augustine  found  it 
so  universally  recognised  that  he  was  incUned  to 
refer  it  to  one  of  the  oidimtnces  promised  by  Paul 
in  I  Cor,  xi.  34;  and  Chrysuetom  waa  so  convinced 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  rule  that  he  supposed  the 
custom  of  following  it  by  an  ordinary  meal  to  have 
prevailed  in  CJorinth  in  Paulas  time.  In  any  case, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  development 
of  the  agape  w*as  more  and  more  away  from  any 
connection  with  public  worship. 
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From  the  indications  of  the  Syriac  Didascalia 
and  the  Egjrptian  liturgical  books,  as  well  as  the 
canons  of  the  Councils  of  Gangra  and  Laodicea  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  giving  of  these  feasts  and 
the  inviting  to  them  of  widows  and  the  poor  was, 
in  the  East,  one  of  the  forms  usually  taken  by  the 
benevolence  of   the  wealthier  mem- 
a.  Tmsl     bers  of  the  Church.    The  bishop  and 
Form  of    other  clergy  were  invited,  and,  if  they 
the  Agape,  appeared,  were  received  with  special 
honor  and  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  assembly.    These  feasts  were  given  at  irreg- 
ular times  and  in  various  places,  sometimes  in  the 
church  itself.    This  was  forbidden  by  the  twenty- 
eighth  canon  of  Laodicea,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
fifty-eighth  prohibited  their  celebration  in  private 
houses.    Secular  festivities  in  connection  with  the 
agapse,  which  brought  upon  them  the  condenma- 
tion  of  the  ascetic  Eustathians  (against  whom  the 
Coimcil  of  Gangra  defended  them),  caused  them  to 
be  regarded  more  and  more  among  the  orthodox 
also  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  divine 
worship,  so  that  they  graduaUy  became  entirely  sep- 
arate from  it,  and  thus  tended  to  fall  into  disuse. 

How  popidar  these  feasts  were  in  Africa,  in  the 
churches,  in  the  chapeb  of  the  martyrs,  and  at  the 
graves  of  other  Christians,  may  be  seen  from  the 
often  renewed  canon  of  Hippo  (393),  which  forbids 
clerics  to  eat  in  churches  except  in  dispensing  hos- 
pitality to  travelers,  and  commands  them .  as  far 
as  possible  to  restrain  the  people  from  such  meals. 
The  same  thing  appears  in  Augustine's  descriptions 
as  wen  as  in  the  great  pains  he  took  to  repress  grave 
abuses  and,  with  reference  to  the  practise  of  the 
Italian  and  almost  all  the  other  churches,  to  sup- 
press the  agapse  altogether. 

It  is  not  clear  what  caused  the  disassociation  of 
the  agape  from  the  Eucharist  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  centuiy.    It  is  a  misunderstanding  of  Pliny's 
letter  to  Trajan  (Epist.,  xcvi.)  to  suppose  that  in 
consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  hetceruB  {**  broth- 
erhoods^") the  Christians  then   abandoned   their 
evening  feasts  and  transferred  the  Eucharist  to  the 
morning;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  constant 
accusation  of  impious  customs  which  recalled  the 
stories  of  Thyestes  and  of  (Edipus  were  the  main 
reason  for  the  separation  of  the  Eucharist,  which 
was  an  essential  part  of  their  public  worship,  from 
the  connection,  so  liable  to  be  mis- 
3.  Bisasso- understood,    with    an   evening   meal 
dation  of  participated  in  by  both  sexes  and  all 
Agape  and  ages.    The  fact  that  at  one  time  the 
Eucharist,  two  were  connected  is  evidenced  not 
only  by  Pliny,  but  about  the  same  time 
by  the  Dtdache,  in  which,  whatever  one  may  think 
about  the  relation  of  the  eucharistic  prayers  to  the 
acccHupanying  liturgical  acts  (chaps,  ix.-x.),  the 
opening  passage  of  the  second  prayer  (Gk.  meta  de 
to  empUsthinai)  shows  that  a  full  meal  belonged  to 
the  rite  there  referred  to.    Just  as  here  the  Greek 
word  eueharigUaf  which  from  Justin  down  is  em- 
ployed as  a  technical  term  for  the  sacrament,  at 
least  includes  a  common  meal,   which  is  found 
separated  from  the  sacrament  after  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  so  Ignatius,  with  whom  euchor- 
rittia  is  a  usual  d^gnation  of  the  sacrament,  also 
L-6 


employs  agapi  and  agapan  to  denote  the  same 
observance.  It  is  accordingly  safe  to  conclude  that 
in  the  churches,  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  with  which 
Ignatius  had  to  do,  the  so-called  agape  was  con- 
nected with  the  Eucharist,  as  Pliny  shows  at  the 
same  time  for  Bithynia  and  the  Didache  for  Alex- 
andria. The  same  may  be  inferred  of  the  two 
Scriptural  passages  cited  above;  and  one  is  led 
further  back  by  I  Cor.  xi.  17-34.  While  Paul 
distinguishes  as  sharply  as  possible  the  eating  of 
the  one  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  blessed  chalice 
from  common  food  and  drink  (I  Cor.  x.  3, 16;  xi.  23- 
29),  he  shows  at  the  same  time  that  in  Corinth 
the  two  were  connected  in  thought.  While  he 
rebukes  the  disorder  of  one  drinking  too  much 
and  another  going  hungry,  so  as  to  injure  the 
dignity  of  the  following  sacrament,  and  lays 
down  that  eating  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of 
himger  ought  to  take  place  at  home  and  not  in  the 
assembly  of  the  brethren,  he  is  not  disposed  (as  I 
Cor.  xi.  33  shows)  to  abolish  altogether  the  connec- 
tion of  the  sacrament  with  an  actual  meal.  This 
connection,  then,  existing  into  the  first  decades  of 
the  second  century,  forms  the  basis  of  the  history 
for  both  Eucharist  and  agape  which  diverge  from 
that  time  on.  (T.  Zahn.) 

The  agape  or  love-feast  is  practised  at  present 
by  Mennonites,  Dunkards,  German  Baptists  of 
the  Anglo-American  type,  and  other  religious 
bodies.  For  an  able,  but  not  wholly  successful, 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
apostolic  time  was  identical  with  the  agape,  i.e., 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  social  feast  for  the  mani- 
festation of  brotherly  love,  consult  Norman  Fox, 
Christ  in  the  Daily  Meal  (New  York,  1898). 

A.  H.N. 
Bibzjogbapht:  See  Lord's  Supper. 

AGAPETUS,  ag'Vpi'tus:  The  name  of  two  popes. 

Agapetus  I.:  Pope  535-536.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Roman  priest  named  Gordianus,  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  disturbances  under  Synmaachus. 
Six  days  after  the  death  of  John  II.  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him,  probably  by  the  wish  of  Theodahad, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  He  began  his  pontificate 
by  reconciling  the  contending  factions  among  the 
Roman  clergy  and  annulling  the  anathema  pro- 
nounced by  Boniface  II.  against  the  antipope  Dios- 
corus.  His  decision,  induced  by  the  decrees  of  the 
North  African  synod,  forbidding  the  entrance  of 
converted  Arians  to  the  priesthood,  and  his  defense 
of  this  measure  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Justinian 
show  him  to  have  been  a  zealous  upholder  of  ortho- 
doxy. In  536  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by 
Theodahad  to  try  to  establish  peace  with  the  em- 
peror, and  was  obliged  to  pledge  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Roman  Church  to  obtain  money  for  his 
journey.  He  did  not  succeed  in  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  his  mission,  but  accomplished  more  for 
the  orthodox  cause.  Anthimus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  secret  adherent  of  Monophysitism, 
had,  by  the  aid  of  the  empress  Theodora,  the 
patroness  of  the  Monophysites,  been  allowed,  in 
defiance  of  the  canons,  to  exchange  the  see  of 
Trapezus  (Trebizond)  for  the  patriarchal  throne. 
Agapetus  refused  all  communion  with  him,  and 
persisted  so  strenuously  in  his  attitude,  in  spite  of 


Affapetuft 
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threats  from  the  court,  that  be  finally  convinced 
Justmian  that  AnthimuB  had  deceived  hinij  and 
had  bim  deposed,  and  replaced  by  Meonaa.  Aga* 
petus  himself  consecrated  Mennaa  by  wish  of  the 
emperor,  and  appareoily  witb  the  assent  of  the 
pnncipal  orthodox  Eastern  bishops,  after  he  had 
pre^nted  a  confession  of  faith  which  the  pope 
considered  satisfactory.  The  emperor,  fearing  lest 
be  himself  should  be  accused  of  sympathy  with  the 
former  Mono phy site  patriarchy  placed  a  confession 
of  faith  in  the  pope's  hands,  which  Agape tus  ap^ 
proved  in  a  letter  plainly  showing  how  important 
he  felt  his  triumph  to  be.  Almost  immediately 
afterward  he  fell  ill  and  died  in  Constantinople 
Apr,  22,  536,  his  body  being  brought  to  Rome  and 
buried  in  9t,  Peter^B,  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLJOORiLFffT:  EpiMtola,  in  MOH,  Epiti.,m.  (1891)  54-57, 
in  MPL,  Irri.,  mod  io  Jaf!^.  Begata,  i.  U3-11J»;  Librr 
Fanhn^i*,  ed.  Duchean?.  i.  2g7-2Sd,  Fane,  1888;  ASB, 
«,  163-180;  Bower,  PopfM,  i.  337-344;  Hefelep  ConcUi- 
tnff&ch%chi€,  Eng.  trmnal-  iv.  181-i94* 

Agapetus  IL,i  Pope  94&-955.  He  was  a  Ro- 
man by  birth,  and,  like  his  predecessor  Marin ua 
II ,  owed  his  elevation  to  the  pjapal  throne  (May 
lOf  946)  to  Alberic,  the  secular  master  of  Rome* 
Though  hampered  at  home  by  Al  be  He's  power,  he 
asserted  the  claims  of  hia  sets  successfully  abroad. 
He  intervened  in  the  prolonged  contest  over  the 
archbishopric  of  Reims,  from  which  Heribert  of 
Vermandois  had  expelled  the  legitime  te  incum- 
bent, Artold^  to  give  it  to  his  own  son  Hugh.  The 
contest  between  the  friends  of  the  tivo  ptielatea 
attained  the  dimensions  of  a  civil  war,  Artold  being 
supported  by  Loiiis  IV.  of  France.  Agapetus 
also  took  Artold 'a  side  at  fit^t;  but  he  w^as  deceived 
by  the  representations  of  a  cleric  from  Reims  into 
reversing  his  decision.  After  Artold  had  succeeded 
in  enlightening  him,  the  affair  wae  referred  to  a 
synod  held  at  Ingelheim  in  ^S,  w^hose  final  verdict 
in  favor  of  Artold  was  confirmed  by  Agapetus  in  a 
Roman  synod  (949).  [When  Berengar  IL,  Mai^ 
quia  of  Ivreaj  attempt^  to  unite  all  Italy  under 
his  scepter,  the  pope  and  other  Italian  princes 
appealed  to  Otho  L,  who  went  as  far  aa  Pavia, 
expecting  to  be  crowned  emperor;  but  Agapetus, 
infiyenced  by  Alberic,  turned  away  from  him.] 
In  954  Alberic  took  an  oatb  from  the  Roman  nobles 
that  at  the  next  vacancy  they  w^ould  elect  as  pope 
his  eon  and  heir,  Octavianj  and  when  Agapetus 
died  in  December,  955,  Octavian  did  in  fact  succeed 
him   as  John   XII.  (A.  Haock.) 

BtbuoohArift;  Epi$k>lm  et  PriviUsri^n  ui  MPL^  cxxxiii., 
in  Bouquet,  Reeutit^  ix,  226-234 <  and  in  Ja£r^,  BegettOt 
L  45&-4fl3;  Bower.  Popet.  ii.  3l*-3l5;  R.  K6piu>  ^d  E. 
Ddmrnlerf  Kaiarr  Otto  d^r  6ri>i»e.  Lejpaic,  1S70. 

AGAPIOS  MOWACHOS,  a^gfl'pi-os  mo-nfl'kos 
C"  Agapios  the  Monk  "  \  Athanasio  Lando) :  As- 
cetic writer  of  the  Greek  Church;  b.  at  Candia, 
Crete,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
d,  between  1657  and  1664.  After  a  wandering  Ufe 
he  took  up  his  al>ode  in  the  monastery  on  Mt, 
Atho8,  but  he  found  it  hard  to  submit  to  the  strict 
discipline  there.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
rehgious  writera  of  the  Creeks.  By  his  excellent 
translations  from  the  Latin,  ancient  Greek,  and 
ItiUian  into  the  vernacular  he  made  many  devotional 
works  of  the  nations  accessible  to  his  people.     He 


meant  to  be  orthodox,  but  was  influenced  by  Rc^ 
man  Catholiciim}  and  in  his  works  he  unsuspectingly 
quotes  Peter  Damian  and  Albertus  Magnus  besides 
Ambrose,  Augustine ,  and  others.  In  penance  bn 
distinguishes  between  the  CfmirUiOt  satis fadio,  and 
confe^no ;  and  in  the  Ix>rd's  Supper  he  a^cepta 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ^nithout  using 
that  term.  The  question  of  his  ortbodo?^  waa 
seriously  debated  in  the  seventeeivth  century  by 
the  fathers  of  Port  Royal  and  repreeentativea  of 
the  Reformed  Church  (cf,  J.  Ayroon,  Monumerm 
authentiquss  de  la  Religion  tfw  Greet,  The  Hague, 
I70S,  pp.  475,  599). 

The  most  important  of  the  works  of  Agapios  is 
the  ^'Salvation  of  Sinners"  (1641  )^  a  devotional 
book  for  the  people.  His  *'  Sunday  Cycle  "  (1675), 
a  collection  of  sertnons,  was  also  much  prized. 
His  writings  went  through  many  editions ^  especially 
those  containing  biographies  of  the  aainU;  as  the 
''Paradise"  (1641),  the  *' New  Paradise"  (c,  1664), 
the  " Selection'*  (1644),  and  the  "Summertide" 
(1656).  The  first  three  contain  translations  from 
Symeon  Metaphrastes,  PmuPP  Meter. 

BuiuooRAfwri    r^Utaw,  "O  'Adwf,  Cdiatantiijople,  1855;  E. 

Legrsjid,  B^iiographie  HeUen^tu,  3  t^I*.,  FifiB,  ISDJ^ 

190a. 

AGATHAp  ag^Q-tha,  SAIIfT:  Virgin  and  martyr 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar.  The  accounts  of 
her  given  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Acta  {ASB^  Feb., 
i.  595-656)  are  so  largely  made  up  of  legendary 
and  poetical  matter  that  it  h  impossible  to  extract 
solid  historical  facts  from  them.  The  fact  of  her 
martyrdom  is,  however,  attested  by  her  inclueion 
in  the  Carthaginian  calendar  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  and  in  tiie  so-called  M artyrologium  Heroi- 
nyntianum ;  and  she  is  mentioned  also  by  Dama- 
sus^  bishop  of  Rome  from  366  to  IJS4  {Carmen  ^  30)* 
There  seema  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  sufTered 
at  Catania  on  Feb.  5;  but  the  year  of  her  death  can 
not  be  detennined.  She  is  venerated  particularly 
in  southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  where,  in  many 
places,  Ehe  is  invoked  as  a  protectress  against 
eruptions  of  Mount  Etna,  The  cities  of  Palermo 
and  Catania  still  contend  for  the  honor  of  being 
her  birthplace.  (A,  Hauck.) 

AGATHISTS.  See  CHiusTtAX  Do  ctrine  ,  Bo  ci  ett  op 
AGATHO,  ag'a-tho:  Pope  678^MK  He  waa  a 
Sicilian  monk,  and  in  June  or  July^  678,  succeeded 
Don  us  after  a  vacancy  in  the  papacy  of  two  and 
one-half  months.  He  is  especially  celebrated  for 
the  decisive  part  which  he  took  in  the  Monotbelite 
controversy  (see  Mokotheute&).  He  succeeded 
also  in  inducing  Theodore  of  Ravenna  to  acknowl* 
edge  the  dependence  of  his  church  on  that  of  Home. 
At  a  synod  held  in  Rome  at  Easter.  679,  he  decreed 
the  reitomtion  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York 
(q,v.),  who  had  been  deposed  by  Theodore  of  Tar- 
BUS,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  The  financial 
resources  of  the  Roman  see  appear  to  have  been 
very  limited  during  hjs  pontificate;  for  he  not  only 
att<^mpted  to  administer  in  pereon  the  office  of 
arcaHus  or  treasurer  of  the  Roman  Church,  but 
he  persuaded  the  emperor  to  renounce  the  payn>ent 
which  had  been  demanded  for  the  confirmation  of 
a  fx>f)e,  though  the  imperial  approbation  was  still 
required.     Agatho  died   Jan.  10,  631;  the  Roman 
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Cliurch  boQois  his  memoiy  on  that  day;  the  Greek 
on  Feb.  20.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibijookapeit:  Litera^  in  MPL.  Ixxxrii.;  Liber  ponti^- 
coJu.  ed.  DuGbeniifl.  i.  3S0-358.  Paria.  lS&6r  Bower »  PopM, 
L  4ea-4S£l:  H.  H.  Biilman,  Hinturu  of  iMtin  CArit- 
Uamiit;  Hef«)et  Cvncilitngeackickte,  iii.  p&aim,  ^ng. 
tmo^t.,  Y.  iad-144:  R.  C.  Maqq,  Liv«  i?/  C/i4  Popei  in 
the  Eariy  MiddU  AgeM,  L  ii.  24-S8. 

AGDE,  Qg4,  STNOD  OF:  A  synod  which  met 
8ept.  11,  500,  at  Agde  (Lat.  Agatha),  a  town  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France  (90  m,  w.  of 
Marseilles,  of  which  it  was  originally  a  colony). 
The  town  is  unimportant,  though  it  claimed  to  pos- 
Beas  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew.  The  synod  met  with 
the  permisdon  of  Alaric  IL,  king  of  the  We^^t 
Goths,  and  thirty- five  bisbopa  from  the  south  of 
France  attended,  Cijesarius  of  Aries  presiding. 
It  passed  forty-eeven  canons  relating  to  qtiestions 
of  discipline,  the  guardianship  of  church  property, 
the  devout  life,  and^a  matter  of  no  sUght  inipor- 
tADce  for  the  south  of  France — the  position  of  the 
Jews.  An  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  clencal 
celibacy-  and  an  almost  suspicious  attitude  was 
assumed  in  regard  to  female  monasticism  (nuns 
were  not  to  take  the  veil  before  the  age  of  40;  no 
new  convents  were  to  be  founded  without  the  per- 
mi^on  of  the  bishop;  and  the  Bolitary  life  was 
disapproved).  Provision  was  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  several  traditional  customs,  stich  as  the 
strict  fast  in  Lent,  the  Iraditut  s^mbdi  on  the 
Saturday  before  Easter,  the  communion  of  the 
Luty  at  Christmas^  Easter,  and  Pentecost;  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  liturgical  tmiformity. 
In  regard  to  the  Jeviisb  question,  it  is  observable 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  no  distinction  in 
oocial  life  between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  that  the 
Church  c^sapproved  of  intercourse  i^'ith  the  Jews, 
and  looked  with  some  distrust  on  converts  from 
Judaism,  The  canons  of  the  synod  are  based  upon 
older  and  not  exclusively  GaUic  foundations: 
Spanish  and  African  conciliar  decisions  are  ttsed, 
ss  well  as  tbe  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  to  Exsu- 
perius  of  Toulouse,  In  like  manner  the  canons 
of  the  First  Fran  Irish  Synod  at  Orleans  (511)  and 
the  Burgundian  Synod  at  Epao  (517)  depend 
upon  those  of  Agde.  The  latter  were  early  in- 
cluded in  the  collections  of  church  law,  and  Gratian 
incorporated  a  large  part  of  them  in  his  Decrelum, 

(A,  Hauck*) 

BtBUDGKAnrr:  Mansi.  CtmcUia,  viii,  3T9j  Htfcle,  Coneilien^ 
g€Mrhiehl€,  it.  &I&-G60.  Eng,  lri&Ui»L.  iv.  76-SO;  C.  F.  Ar^ 
nokl*  Cajwnu*  von  /ineioi*,  Leipaic^  1394- 

AGE,  CAKORICAL:  Tbe  ag@  tequimi  by  the 
canons  of  the  Cliurch  for  ordination  or  for  the 
performance  of  any  particular  act.  The  require- 
ment of  a  defimto  age  for  entering  the  priestly 
order  is  first  found  in  the  eleventh  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Neocsesarea  (314  or  325):  "  No  one  is 
to  be  ordained  priest  before  be  is  thirty  years  old 
.  ,  ,  for  Jesus  Christ  when  thirty  years  old  was 
baptised  and  entered  ui>on  his  ministry."  The 
first  canon  of  the  second  series  of  eanons  of  the 
Synod  of  Hippo  in  393  required  the  completion  of 
tbe  twenty-fifth  year  for  the  reception  of  deacon  ^s 
orders.  These  decisions  were  frequently  repeated, 
U  by  the  Synods  of  Agde  (506,  canon  xvi . ),  of  Aries 
{B2i,  esLium  L),  thu  Third  Synod  of  Orleans  (538, 


canon  vi.),  and  the  Fourth  of  Toledo  (633,  canon 
XX. }j  and  the  later  repetitions  were  included  in  tbe 
canonical  collections  of  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
but  in  detail  they  were  frequently  changed.  Urban 
II.  at  the  CJouncil  of  Melfi  (1089,  canon  iv.)  laid 
down  the  law  thai  no  one  should  be  ordained  sub' 
deacon  before  his  fourteenth  year,  or  deacon  before 
his  twenty-fourth.  For  the  priesthood,  though  the 
thirtieth  year  still  remained  the  minimum  in  the 
written  law,  the  practise  grew  of  ordaining  at 
twenty- five.  The  Synod  of  Ravenna  (1314,  canon 
ii,)  fixed  the  sixteenth  year  for  subdeacons,  the 
twentieth  for  deacons,  and  the  twenty-fourth  for 
priests.  Finally  the  Council  of  Trent  (1563,  session 
xxiii.)  settled  the  minimum  at  twenty-two,  twenty- 
three,  and  twenty-four  years,  respectively,  for 
these  offices.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  begun  the 
year  specified  in  the  Council.  For  tonsure  and 
minor  orders  the  Council  simply  requires  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  and  a  certain 
degr^j  of  learning.  In  the  Protestant  Churches 
the  attainment  by  the  candidate  of  his  majority 
is  usually  considered  sufficient,  though  here  and 
there  the  twenty-fourth  year  is  still  required. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  canonical 
age  is  reckoned  from  the  day  of  birth.  Canonically 
the  age  of  discretion  is  put  at  seven  years,  and  then 
the  sacraments  of  penance  and  extreme  unction 
may  be  received  because  the  child,  being  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  conscious  choice,  can  commit 
a  mortal  sin;  also  the  child  is  then  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Church  re8i:iecting  abstinence 
and  attendance  on  mass,  and  may  also,  as  far  as 
law  is  concerned,  contract  a  marriage  engagement. 
A  marriage  may  not  be  contracted  before  puberty 
(except  in  case  of  extraordmat/  development  of 
mind  and  body),  i,e.,  before  fourteen  for  boys 
and  twelve  for  girls;  nor  may  confirmation  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  be  received  till  the  child  has  been 
properly  instructed.  From  twenty-one  to  sixty 
is  the  period  when  fasting  at  certain  seasons  is 
obligatory.  The  lowest  canonical  age  for  a  bishop 
is  thirty  years  completed »  The  minimum  age 
at  wiiieh  simple  vows  may  be  taken  is  sixteen 
years  completed.  Clerics  may  not  profess  solemn 
vow^s  before  they  have  entenKl  on  their  twentieth 
year. 
BttiC-tonRAF^r:  HTL,  t.  fi33-63S;   E.  Fiiedbo?,  L$hr^mdi  (fat 

katholUtJien  und  n^ngelisth^n  Kirchinrcchi*,  pp.  151,  330, 

Leip#ic.  1903:    W.  E.  Acidic  and  T.  Arnold,  Catholic  Dk^ 

tionartjy  Londloji,  1903. 

AGELLI,  a-jclli,  ANTOinO  (Lat.  AgeUius): 
Roman  Catholic  scholar;  b.  at  Sorrento,  s.  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  1,532;  d.  at  Acerno,  14  m. 
e.n,e.  of  Sorrento,  1608.  He  joined  the  order  of 
the  Theatins,  became  bishop  of  Acerno  in  1593, 
but  after  a  few  years  returned  to  his  monastery. 
He  w*a3  famed  for  liis  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible,  under  Gregoiy  XIIL  and 
Sixtus  V.  was  member  of  the  commission  for  the 
publication  of  the  Septuagint  (1587),  and  as- 
sisted also  in  the  publication  of  the  Vulgate 
(1590). 

Agelli  wToto  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Lam- 
entations (Rome,  1598);  the  Psalms  and  Canticles 
(1600);  Proverbs  (Verona,  1649);  and  Habakkuk 
(Antwerp,  1697). 
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AGEin)A,  Q-jen'da. 
The  Term;  its  Equivalents  Before  the  Reformation  (f  1). 
Lutheran  Changes  in  Roman  Catholic  Agenda  (f  i2). 
Decline  of  Lutheran  Agenda  in  Eighteenth  Century  (f  3). 
The  Agenda  in  the  Reformed  Church  (f  4). 
Revival  of  Agenda  by  Frederick  William  IIL  (f  5). 
The  Agenda  in  the  Modem  Lutheran  Church  (f  6). 
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The  name  Agenda  ("  Things  to  be  Done  ";  Germ. 
Agende  or  Kirchenagende)  is  given,  particularly  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  to  the  official  books  dealing 
with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  divine  service. 
It  occurs  twice  in  the  ninth  canon  of  the  Second 
Synod  of  Carthage  (390;  Bruns,  CanoneSy  i.,  Ber- 
lin, 1839,  p.  121),  and  in  a  letter  of  Innocent  I. 
(d.  417;  MPL,  XX.  552).  The  name  was  frequently 
employed  in  a  more  specific  sense,  as  agenda  mis- 
sarum,  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass;  agenda  diet, 
for  the  office  of  the  day;  agenda  morttuyrum,  for  the 
service  for  the  dead;  agenda  maiutinat  and  agenda 
vespertinaf  for  morning  and  evening  prayers.  As 
the  designation  of  a  book  of  liturgical  formulas  it  is 
stated  by  Ducange  to  have  been  used  by  Johannes 
de  Janua,  but  in  the  only  published  work  of  Johan- 
nes (c.  1287)  the  name  does  not  occur.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  with  the  development  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  the  classification  of  liturgical 
formulas  for  the  use  of  the  parochial  clergy  became 
common.  Such  books  of  procedure 
I.  The  were  known  by  various  names;  e.g., 
Term;       manuale,  obsequiale,  benedictionalef  ri- 

its  Equiv-   tuale^  and  agenda.    The  last  title  was 

alents  Be-    given  especially  to  the  church  books  of 
fore  the  Ref-  particular  dioceses  wherein  the  gen- 

ormation.  eral  ritual  of  the  Church  was  supple- 
mented by  ceremonial  features  of 
local  origin,  as  the  agenda  for  Magdeburg  of  1497, 
or  the  Liher  agendarum  secundum  ritum  ecclesue  et 
diocesis  Sleawicensis  of  1512.  The  use  of  the  term 
in  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  however,  practi- 
cally ceases  with  the  Reformation,  though  a  few 
instances  occur  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  In  the  Evangelical  Churches,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  title  Kirchenbuchf  it  speedily 
came  to  be  the  accepted  designation  for  authorita- 
tive books  of  ritual.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Ref- 
ormation the  agenda  not  infrequently  constituted 
part  of  the  Kirchenordnung  or  general  church  con- 
stitutions of  a  state  (see  Church  Order);  but  in 
the  course  of  time  the  separation  of  the  formulas  of 
worship  from  the  legal  and  administrative  codes  of 
the  Church  was  efTected. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  a  reformation  of  the 
Roman  ritual  were  naturally  concerned  with  the 
mass.  The  innovations  consisted  of  the  omission 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Roman  ceremonial  and  the 
substitution  of  German  for  Latin,  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass 
occurring  as  early  as  1 521  -22.  In  1 523 
2.  Lutheran  Luther  pubhshed  his  Latin  mass,  revised 
Changes  in  in  accordance  with  evangeUcal  doc- 
Roman     trine;  and  three  years  later  he  gave  to 

Catholic     the  world  his  Deutsche  Messe  und  Ord- 

Agenda.     nung  des  GoUesdiensts,  the  use  of  which, 

however,  was   not    made    obligatory. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  his  "  Book  of  Baptism,'* 

in  1529  probably  his  "Book  of  Marriage,"  and  dur- 


ing the  years  1535-37  the  formula  for  the  ordination 
of  ministers.  In  the  Kirchenordnungen  of  the  time 
orders  of  worship  occur,  as  in  Thomas  MQnzer's 
Deutzsch  kirchen  amptj  of  1523,  and  the  Landesord- 
nung  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia  in  1 525.  From  this  time 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  were  busied  with  the  task  of  re- 
modeling their  ecclesiastical  systems  and  formularies 
of  worship,  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  great 
theologians  of  the  age.  The  church  constitutions  and 
agenda  of  this  period  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  those  following  closely  the  Lutheran 
model;  (2)  those  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Swiss  Ref- 
ormation were  predominant;  and  (3)  those  which  re- 
tained appreciable  elements  of  the  Roman  ritual.  Of 
the  first  type  the  earliest  examples  are  the  constitu- 
tions drawn  up  by  Bugenh^en  for  Bnmswick, 
1528;  Hamburg,  1529;  Lttbeck,  1531;  Pomerania, 
1535;  Denmark,  1537;  Sleswick-Holstein,  1542; 
and  Hildesheim,  1544.  Justus  Jonas  formulated 
the  church  laws  of  Wittenberg  (in  part),  1533; 
of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  (where  the  name  *'  agenda  " 
is  first  adopted),  1539;  and  of  Halle,  1541.  Han- 
over received  its  laws  from  Urbanus  Rhegius  in 
1536;  Brandenburg-Nuremberg,  from  Osiander  and 
Bren2  in  1533;  and  Mecklenburg,  from  Riebling, 
Aurifaber,  and  Melanchthon  in  1540  and  1552. 
Among  the  states  which  adopted  constitutions  of 
the  Reformed  type  were  Hesse  and  Nassau,  between 
1527  and  1576;  more  closely,  Wtirttemberg,  1536; 
the  Palatinate,  1554;  and  Baden,  1556.  In  the  so- 
called  "  Cologne  Reformation,"  drawn  up  largely  by 
Butzer  and  Melanchthon  and  introduced  by  Arch- 
bishop Hermann  in  1543,  the  agenda  of  Saxony, 
Brandenburg-Nuremberg,  and  Cassel  served  as 
models.  The  Roman  ritual  was  retained  to  some 
extent  in  the  church  ordinances  of  the  electorate 
of  Brandenburg,  1540;  Pfalzneuburg,  1543;  and 
Austria,  1571.  Of  this  type,  too,  were  the  ordi- 
nances drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen, 
Major,  and  others,  for  the  electorate  of  Saxony  in 
1549;  but  these  never  went  into  effect,  giving  place 
in  1580  to  a  constitution  Lutheran  in  character. 

The  Thirty  Years'  war  exercised  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  entire  ecclesiastical  system  of 
Germany,  and  particularly  on  church  discipline. 
The  work  of  restoration,  however,  was  begun 
almost  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, but  so  great  was  the  moral  degradation  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  was  plunged,  so  low 
was  the  standard  of  education  and  general  intelli- 
gence, that  in  the  formulation  of  new  ecclesiastical 
laws  the  governments,  of  necessity,  assumed  a  far 
larger  share  of  authority  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  than  they  had  possessed  before  the  war. 
This  increased  power  of  the  government  was  appar- 
ent not  only  in  a  closer  supervision  over  the  eccle- 
siastical administration,  but  also  in  the  enforcement 
of  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  formulated  modes 
of  worship.  Of  the  agenda  promulgated  after 
the  war,  the  most  important  were  those  of  Mecklen- 
burg, 1650;  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  1651;  Brun»- 
wick-Ltineburg,  1657;  Hesse,  1657;  and  Halle,  1660. 

The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  a  marked 
decline  in  the  importance  of  the  official  liturgies 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  nation — a  loss  of  infiu- 
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ence  so  great  as  to  make  the  books  of  the  Church 
practically  obsolescent.  This  was  due  to  the  rise 
of  the  pietistic  movement  which,  in  its  opposition 
to  fonnula  and  rigidity  in  doctrine,  was  no  less 
destructive  of  the  old  ritual  than  was  the  ration- 
alistic movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 
Both  pietism  and  rationalism  were  wanting  in 
respect  for  the  element  of  historical  evolution  in 
religion  and  worship;  and  the  former,  in  laying 
stress  on  the  value  of  individual  prayer  and  devotion 
without  attempting  any  change  in  the  forms  of 
divine  service,  led  to  their  general  abandonment 
for  the  spiritual  edification  that  was  to  be  obtained 
in  the  societies  organized  for  common  improve- 
ment, the  so-called  collegia  pietatis.  Rationalism  in 
lending  its  own  interpretation  to  the  ritual,  deprived 
it  of  much  of  its  practical  bearing,  and  necessitated, 
in  consequence,  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the 
prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Church.  But  a  no 
less  important  cause  of  change  in 
3.  Decline  of  liturgiccd    forms   is  to   be   found   in 

Lutheran    the  growth  of  social  distinctions  and 

Agenda     in  the  rise  of  a  courtly  etiquette  which 

in  the      sought,   with  success,  to  impose  its 

Eighteenth  standards  of  manners  and  speech  on 

Century,  the  ceremonies  and  language  of  the 
Church.  The  etiquette  of  the  salon 
entered  the  Church,  and  the  formula  "  Take  thou 
and  eat,"  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  altered  to 
"  Take  ye  and  eat  "  when  the  commimicants  were 
of  the  nobility.  The  consistory  of  Hanover  in 
1800  granted  permission  to  its  ministers  to  intro- 
duce during  public  worship  such  changes  in  lan- 
guage, costiune,  and  gesture  as  would  appeal  to 
the  tastes  of  their  *'  refined  audiences.''  As  a 
result  the  old  official  agenda  passed  generally  out 
of  use  and  were  replaced  by  books  of  worship  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  individual  ministers. 

In  the  Evangelical  Churches  outside  of  Germany 
books  of  ritual  were  drawn  up  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Reformation.  In  1525  Zwin^  pub- 
lished the  order  of  the  mass  as  celebrated  at  Zurich 
and  a  formula  of  baptism  based  on  the  **  Book  of 
Baptism,"  issued  by  Leo  Judse  in  1523.  A  complete 
agenda,  including  the  two  Zwinglian  codes,  appeared 
at  Zurich  in  1525  (according  to  Hamack  and  others, 
but  more  probably  in  1529),  imder  the  title  Ordnung 
der  Ckri^enlichen  KUchenn  zH  ZUrichf  and  was 
often  revised  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Bern  received  its  first  formulary  in 
1528;  Schaffhausen,  in  1592,  and  St.  Gall  in  1738. 
NeuchAtel,    in    1533,     was   the   first 

4.  The     French-speaking  commmxity  to  adopt 

Agenda     a  definite  ritual;    its  authorship  has 

in  the     been  attributed  to  Farel.    At  Geneva, 

Reformed   Calvin  published  in  1542,  La  Forme 

Church,  des  pribree  eccUsiagtiqties,  based  on 
the  practises  he  had  found  among  the 
French  of  Strasburg  during  his  sojourn  in  that 
dty  from  1538  to  1541.  The  Strasburg  ritual  was 
followed  also  by  the  French  in  London,  and  by 
many  churches  in  France  itself.  Deserving  of 
special  mention  are  the  constitutions  drawn  up  in 
1550  by  Johannes  a  Lasco  for  the  fugitives  from 
the  Netheriands  resident  in  England.  They  form 
the  first  comprehensive  formulation  of  the  ritual 


of  Calvinistic  Protestantism,  and  are  still  in  force 
in  the  Netherland  Church. 

In  Germany  the  return  to  a  uniform,  authorita- 
tive mode  of  worship  was  begun  by  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  After  1613  the  royal  family 
of  Prussia  were  adherents  of  the  Reformed  creed, 
but  the  king's  personal  beliefs  were  entirely  Luther- 
an. After  the  campaign  of  Jena  (1806)  he  entrusted 
the  task  of  drafting  a  ritual  to  Eylert,  whose  work, 
however,  failed  to  receive  the  king's  approval 
because  the  author  had  fallen  into  the  then  common 
error  of  the  writers  of  liturgies,  namely,  of  paying 
httle  regard  to  the  historical  develop- 
5.  Revival  ment  of  the  evangelical  forms  of  wor- 
of  ship.      Frederick    William   protested 

Agenda  by  vehemently  against  these  newly  fabri- 
Frederick  cated  rituals,  and  asserted  the  neces- 
William  in.  sity  of  ''  going  back  to  Father  Lu- 
ther." With  this  purpose  he  devoted 
many  years  to  the  personal  study  of  ritualistic 
history  and  attained  an  expert  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  particularly  of  its  phases  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  refusal  of  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy 
to  lend  themselves  to  his  efforts  in  favor  of  imity, 
he  met  with  the  determination  to  make  use  of  the 
power  vested  in  him  by  law  to  bring  about  the 
desired  end.  In  1822  he  published  the  agenda 
for  the  court  and  cathedral  church  of  Berlin; 
and  two  years  later  this  formulary,  increased 
and  revised  with  the  aid  of  Borowsky  and  Bunsen, 
was  submitted  to  the  various  consistories.  Before 
the  end  of  1825,  out  of  7,782  churches  within  the 
Prussian  dominions,  5,243  had  adopted  the  proposed 
regulations.  In  spite  of  a  bitter  polemic,  in  which 
Schleiermacher  led  the  assault  on  the  king's  inno- 
vations, the  new  regulations  were  introduced  in  all 
the  provinces  before  1838. 

The  king's  agenda,  however,  did  not  cease  to  be 
the  subject  of  much  criticism.     In  1856  it  was 
improved;  and  in  1879  the  General  Synod  deter- 
mined upon  a  thorough  revision.    The  work  was 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  twenty-three,  among 
whom  were    the    theologians    Goltz, 
6.  The      Kleinert,    Hering,    Meuss,      Renner, 
Agenda  in  Rtibesamen,    K5gel,    and    Schmalen- 
the  Modem  bach;  and  in  1894  their  draft  of  a  new 
Lutheran    ritual  was  adopted  with  slight  changes 
Church,     by  the  General  Synod.    The  lead  of 
Prussia    was  followed   by  the  other 
members  of  the  German  Empire,  and  most  of  the 
states  have  now  revised  their  agenda  or  have  the 
work  in  progress.   Bohemia  and  Moravia  (both  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists),  Denmark,  Norway,  Poland, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Transylvania  have  also  late 
revisions.   In  France,  after  much  agitation,  a  book 
of  ritual,  Ldiurgie  des  ^glises  reJomUes  de  France 
reviaies  par  leSynode  g^rUraly  was  adopted  in  1897. 
(Georq  R1ET8CHEL.) 
The  Church  of  England  adopted  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  under  Edward  VI.,  which,  with 
slight  revisions,  has  been  made  imiversally  obliga- 
tory by  acts  of  uniformity.     It  is  used  with  modi- 
fications   by    the    Protestant    Episcopal    Church 
of  the  United  States  (see  Common  Prayer,  Book 
of).    H.  M.  Muhlenberg  prepared  a  hturgy  which 
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was  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  Synod  that  he  had 
organi^icd  (1748)  and  approved  by  the  German 
Lutheran  authorities  at  Halle,  whose   missionary 

he    was.    It    waa   based    ypon    those 

7.    Ameri-  in  use   in    Ltlneburg   (1643   onward), 

can         Cakaberg    (156&  onward),    Braiulen- 

Liturgies,  burg- Magdeburg    (1739   OQward)j  and 

Saxo uy  ( 1 7 1 2  on  w ard) .  The  liturgy  of 
the  Savoy  Lutheran  Church  of  London  was  the  only 
one,  apparently,  actually  in  hand^  the  others 
exerting  their  infiuence  through  MtJhlenbcrg's 
memory  (for  text  cf,  H.  E.  Jacobs,  A  History  of 
ihe  Lutheran  Chtirt^h  in  the  United  Stoles ^  New  York, 
1893,  pp  26fl"275:  ef.  also  Seh mucker,  in  the 
Luiheran  Church  Review,  i.,  pp.  16-27,  161-172). 
Forms  for  baptism  and  the  marriage  ceremony 
were  taken  from  the  Prayer- Book  of  the  Church 
of  England  In  1795  Kun^  published  A  Hymn 
end  prayer  Book  for  tkc  use  of  suck  L^Uher^in 
Churches  as  use  the  English  Language^  which  bas 
by  successive  revisions  developed  into  the  present 
English  Church  Book,  In  1806  the  New  York 
minis terium  adopted  a  liturgy  modified  by  Episco- 
pal influence,  and  in  181 8  the  Philadelphia  minis- 
terium  adopted  a  liturgy  in  w^hich  extemporaneous 
prayer  was  allowed  as  well  as  freedom  lo  electing 
the  Scriptures  to  be  read.  In  1885  after  much 
controversy  and  conference  the  General  Synod 
adopted  a  '*  Common  Service,"  which  hajs  been 
widely  accepted  by  the  Churches,  but  is  not  re- 
garded a&  obligatoi:y. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Chyreb  in  the  United  States 
adopted  (1771)  along  with  the  Belgte  Confession, 
the  Heidelberg  Catecliism,  and  the  Canons  of  the 
Sytiod  of  Dort,  the  liturgical  forms  that  were  at 
that  time  in  use  in  the  Netherlands,  The  Nioene 
and  Athanasian  creeds  are  appended  to  the  liturgy, 
which  has  undergpne  little  change.  The  German 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  seems  to 
have  used  the  Palatinate  liturgy^  with  local  modi- 
fications. In  1$41  the  Eastern  Synod  published 
a  Uturgy  prepared  by  Lewis  Mayer,  w^hich,  how- 
ever, failed  of  general  approval.  A  **  Provisional 
Liturgy  p"  prepared  by  Philip  Sehaff  and  others 
(1857),  likewise  proved  unacceptable.  The  *^  Order 
of  Worship"  was  allowed  by  the  General  Sjmod 
(1866)  as  was  also  the  **  W^^tem  Liturgy  '*  (1869). 
The  **  Directory  of  Worship  "was  adopted  in  1887 
(cf,  E.  T.  Corwin,  History  of  the  Reforntcd  Churchy 
Dutdit  and  J.  H,  Dubbs,  Hi$lory  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Gcrmanj  New  York,  1895),  A  book  of 
liturgical  forms,  prepared  by  Henry  Van  Dyke 
and  otbers  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
for  use  in  Presbyterian  ChurcheSj  but  in  no  way 
obligatory,  was  published  in  1906,  It  aroused 
considerable  opposition,  A.  H.  N. 

BiBLiOGKAPBt:  J*  A,  Schmid.  Di^Eertittia  de  Agtndis  Bif* 
ordinationibut  rccJ^aiaMtid^,  Hebn^tadt,  1718;  J.  L.  Funk, 
iHe  Kirchtnafdnun(f  d^  fvunff^liM-h-ltiiktritchm  Kirchf 
DeutjichlatuiM  in  iktem  ertten  Jahrhundfrt,  1824;  icltm^ 
HUUxrUchM  Bdruchtunff  drr  Apenden^  Neupt*dt,  1827;  A. 
E,  Rif^hter,  Die  ct>angrti»chen  Kirchenffrdn^nffen  da  tech»- 
tehnitn  JfthrhutuierfM^  2  vols.,  Weimar,  t&4Gi  H*  A,  D&ruel, 
Coder  iitiavicia  eccUvia  univertm  in  epitom^n  redartw* 
4  rcils.,Leipi»ic,  1&17' 53;  J,  H.  A.  Kbr^rd,  Reffjrrnitte*  Kiffh- 
entuek.ZuTich,  IS47;  A.  Nordineior,P™teflfeinfuicA*  Aofnda* 
Gera,  1879;  K,  A.  Dlc^hsel.  Affend^  for  dU  *Mn<^iticAe  iTtr- 
cA*,  FlPT'lifj,  1880;  K^Sehlinir,  Die  t^*an^liMdktn  Kircherufrd- 
Hungen  de*  9«xh9*thnten  JakrhunJgrt&t  vol.  i.,  heipmOf  1903. 
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AGIER,  a"ahy6',  PIERRE  JEAN  i  French  law- 
yer; b,  in  Paris  Dec.  28,  1748i  of  a  Janscm^ 
family  J  d.  there  Sept.  22,  1S23.  He  held  high 
potsitionH  in  the  French  courts  during  the  Revo- 
lution and  imdcr  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons, 
but  was  early  led  into  comprehensive  theo- 
logical studies.  He  learned  Hebrew  at  the  age  of 
forty.  His  principal  work  is  Lcs  ProphHcs  nou- 
vdiemeni  iraduils  de  Vh^breu  avec  des  explicaiiim>$ 
et  des  notes  critiques  (S  vols.,  Parw,  1820^23),  Among 
Ilia  other  works  are:  Le  JurisamsulU  nationtd  (3 
vols.,  1788);  Vue^  &iir  la  r{ formation  de»  his  citnlei 
( 1 7 9!i )  J  Traiti  $ur  he  man'ajyc  ( 2  vols .,  1 800) ]  Psaumes 
nouvellemjetU  traduHs  (3  vols.,  1S09);  Vues  sur  le 
second  avenemenl  de  Jfsm-Chrisi  (ISlS);  PropMtie^ 
concernani  JtMuB-Chri&i  et  V&glise  (1819);  and  Com- 
mj^nlaire  sur  V Apocalypse  (2  vols.,  1823). 

AGILBERt,  Q^'zliil-bar':  Second  bishop  of  the 
West  Saxons  (Dorchester)  and  aftens^ard  of  Paris; 
b,  in  Gaul,  probably  in  Paris;  d,  at  Jouarre  (35  m, 
e.  of  Paris)  Oct.  11,  680;  be  studied  in  Ireland,  and 
went  U>  Wesseit  about  650^  where  King  CenweaJh 
appointed  bim  bishop  to  succeed  Birinus  (he  bad 
received  consecration  before  leaving  Gaul).  As 
he  could  not  speak  English,  Ctjnwealh  chose  another 
bishop.  Wine,  whom  he  located  (probably  in  663) 
in  bis  royal  city,  Winchester,  'where  he  had  founded 
a  church  soon  after  his  conversion  in  646.  ,\gilbert 
then  returned  to  Gaul,  passing  tlirough  Northum- 
bria  and  attending  the  Synod  of  Wliitby  (q.v.)  on 
the  way.  He  became  bishop  of  Paris  not  before 
666,  He  assist^  at  the  consecration  of  Wilfrid 
as  biiihop  of  York  (694  or  665),  and  entertained 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  while  on  his  way  to  Canterbury. 
After  a  time  C^nwcalh  invited  him  to  return  to 
We^sex;  but  he  decUned,  and  sent  his  nephew 
Hlothhere,  or  l^utherius,  w^ho  w^aa  consecrated 
in  670  by  the  archbishop  of  Cant*rbury» 
BiblzoobjLfeit:  Bede.  HifL  tfd„  iiL  7,  25-28:  ir.  1, 12:  ▼.  10. 

AGLIARDI,    a''gh"ar'di,    AlfTOinO:   Cardinal; 

b.  at  O>logno  al  Serio  (S  m.  s,s.e.  of  Ber- 
gamo), Lombardy,  Italy,  Sept,  4,  1832,  After 
a  pastorate  of  twelve  years  in  his  native  city,  he 
was  called  to  Rome  and  appointed  administrator  of 
East  Indian  a^airs  in  the  College  cf  the  Propagaada^ 
as  well  as  profcBsor  of  moral  theology  in  the  Colle- 
gium Urbanum.  In  the  former  capacity  he  was  sent 
to  India  as  apostolic  delegate  in  1884,  after  being 
consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine. 
Ill  health  forced  him  to  return  to  Italy,  but  he  waa 
ioon  in  India  once  more,  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
country  w*hich  lasted  five  months-  In  1887,  after 
finally  leaving  India,  he  was  for  a  time  secretary 
for  extraordinary  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  waa 
then  successively  papal  nuncio  at  Munich  and 
Vienna.  In  18^  he  was  sent  to  Russia  as  am- 
bassador extraorcUnary  to  attend  the  coronation 
of  the  czar,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the 
cardinars  hat,  while  in  1809  he  was  made  suburban 
bishop  of  Albano.  In  1902  he  was  placed  in  charga 
of  the  estates  of  the  College  of  the  Propagandat 
and  since  1903  has  been  vice-chancellor  of  the  Hdy 
Roman  Churctu 
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AGNELLUS,  ag^'neiaus  (called  also  Andrew): 
The  historian  of  the  Church  of  Ravenna;  b.  in  that 
city  early  in  the  ninth  centuiy  [some  authorities 
say  in  805,  of  a  rich  and  noble  family];  the  year  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  He  entered  the  clerical 
state  very  early,  and  became  abbot  of  the  monas- 
teries of  St.  Mary  ad  Blachemas  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, both  in  Ravenna.  He  was  ordained  priest 
by  Archbishop  Petronacius  (817-835).  His  repu- 
tation for  learning  induced  his  brother  clergy  to 
ask  him  to  write  the  history  of  the  local  church, 
and  he  began  his  LSber  porUificalis  Ecclesice  Raven- 
natis  before  838,  and  finished  it  after  846.  It 
follows  the  model  of  the  Roman  Ldber  porUificaliSf 
giving  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  bishops  of 
Ravenna,  beginning  with  Apollinaris,  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter  and  to  have  died  as  a 
martyr  July  23,  75  (or  78),  in  whose  memory  the 
Basilica  in  Classe  at  Ravenna  was  dedicated  in  the 
year  549.  The  last  bishop  mentioned  is  George, 
whose  death  falls  apparently  in  846.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  work  are  its  strong  tendency  to  the 
expression  of  local  patriotism,  and  the  interest 
which  it  shows  in  buildings,  monuments,  and  other 
works  of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  historical 
works  to  make  an  extensive  use  of  architectural 
monuments  as  sources.  Agnellus  had  little  com- 
mand of  written  documents;  he  availed  himself  of 
oral  tradition  wherever  possible,  and  supplied  its 
deficiencies  by  a  well-meaning  imagination. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Hia  history,  edited  by  O.  Holder-Egger,  is 
in  MGH,  Script,  rer.  Lang.,  1878,  pp.  265-391,  also  in  the 
continuation  to  1296  by  an  unknown  writer  and  to  1410 
by  Paul  Soordilii,  in  MPL,  cvi.  429-840;  A.  Ebert,  AUge- 
meine  Geachichte  der  Litteratur  de9  MiUeldUera,  ii.  374-377, 
Leipsic,  1880. 

AGNES,  SAINT :  A  saint  commemorated  in 
the  Roman  Church  on  Jan.  21  and  28  (the  Ge- 
lasian  Liturgy  giving  the  former;  the  Gregorian, 
the  latter  date),  and  in  the  Greek  Church  on  Jan. 
14  and  21  and  July  5.  Since  the  oldest  documents 
(the  Calendarium  Romanumf  the  Calendarium  Ajrir- 
canunif  and  the  Gothic  and  Oriental  Missale)  agree 
in  fixing  Jan.  21  as  the  day  of  her  death,  Holland 
has  rightly  assigned  to  that  day  the  acts  of  her 
martyrdom.  The  year  of  her  death,  according  to 
Ruinart,  was  about  304.  The  cause  and  manner 
of  her  martyrdom  are  given  in  a  very  legendary 
manner  by  an  undoubtedly  spurious  Passion  in 
the  older  editions  of  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose, 
which  states  that,  having  made  a  vow  of  perpetual 
virginity  while  still  a  child,  she  successfully  resisted 
the  wooing  of  a  noble  youth,  the  son  of  Symphro- 
nius,  the  city  prefect,  and  embellishes  the  narrative 
with  many  wonders.  Her  hair  suddenly  grew  so 
long  and  thick  as  to  serve  for  a  cloak;  a  light  from 
heaven  struck  her  importunate  lover  lifeless  to 
the  ground;  when  she  was  bound  to  the  stake  the 
flames  were  extinguished  in  answer  to  her  prayer. 
After  she  had  been  beheaded  at  the  command  of 
the  prefect,  and  had  been  buried  by  her  parents 
in  their  field  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  outside  of 
Rome,  she  appeared  to  her  people  in  glorified  form 
with  a  little  lamb  at  her  side,  and  continued  to 
perform  miracles,  such  as  the  healing  of  the  princess 
Constantia,  for  which,  it  is  said,  she  was  honored 


under  Constantino  the  Great  by  the  erection  of  a 
basilica  at  her  tomb  (Sanf  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura). 
Evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  her  worship  is 
given  by  Ambrose  in  several  of  his  genuine 
writings,  by  Jerome  (Epist.,  cxxx.,  ad  Demetriadem), 
by  Augustine,  by  the  Christian  poets  Damasus 
and  Prudentius,  and  by  others. 

In  medieval  art  St.  Agnes  is  usually  represented 
with  a  lamb,  which  indicates  her  character  as 
representative  of  youthful  chastity  and  innocence, 
but  may  have  been  derived  from  her  name,  which 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  hagnf.,  "  chaste  " 
(cf.  Augustine,  Sermones^  cclxxiii.  6).  Two  lambs 
are  blessed  every  year  on  Jan.  21  in  the  Agnes 
basilica,  mentioned  above  (one  of  the  principal 
churches  of  Rome,  after  which  one  of  the  cardinal 
priests  is  called),  and  their  wool  is  used  to  make 
the  archiepiscopal  pallia  which  are  consecrated  by 
the  pope  (see  Pallium).  O.  ZdcKLBRt. 

Biblioorapht:  For  life  and  legenda:  Ambrose,  Vita  glori- 
09a  virginit  Agnetia,  in  folio  115  of  his  works,  Milan,  1474; 
ASB,  Jan.,  ii.  350-363;  T.  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum,  Am- 
sterdam, 1713,  Ratisbon,  1859;  A.  Butler,  LivtM  of  the 
Saints,  under  Jan.  21,  London,  1847;  L.  Santini,  £«6en 
der  heUigen  Agnea,  Ratisbon,  1884;  P.  Franchi  de'  Cava- 
lieri,  Santa  Agneee  nella  tradieione  e  nella  leggenda,  Rome. 
1899.  For  representations  in  Christian  art:  H.  Detsel, 
Chriatliche  Ikonographie,  voL  ii.,  Freiburg,  1896.  For  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Agnes:  J.  S.  Northoote  and  W.  C.  Brown- 
low,  Roma  Sotterranea,  London,  1879-80;  M.  Amellini,  II 
Cimtterio  di  S.  Agneae,  Rome,  1880;  W.  H.  Withrow, 
Catacomba  of  Rome,  London,  1888;  V.  Schultse,  ArchOolo- 
gie  der  altchriatlichen  Kunat,  Munich,  1895.  For  the  mys- 
tery play  of  St.  Agnes:  Sancta  Agnea,  ProvenMaliachea  geiat- 
lichea  Scfutuapid,  Berlin.  1869. 

AGNOET^,  ag"no-l'tt  or  -^'t6  (Gk.  agnoUai, 
"  ignorant '0:  1.  Name  of  a  sect  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  branch  of  the  Eunomians  (q.v.),  who 
followed  the  lead  of  Theophronius  of  Cappadocia. 
They  were  so  named  because  they  limited  the  divine 
omniscience  to  the  present,  maintaining  that  God 
knew  the  past  merely  by  memory,  and  the  future 
by  divination  (Socrates,  Hist,  eccl.,  v.  24). 

2.  The  name  was  borne  also  by  the  sect  of  the 
sixth  century,  founded  by  Themistius,  a  deacon  of 
Alexandria,  and  sometimes  called  Themistians. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Severian  faction  of  the 
Monophysites,  and  maintained  that,  as  the  body 
of  Christ  was  subject  to  natural  conditions,  so  also 
his  human  soul  must  be  thought  of  as  not  omni- 
scient. In  support  of  their  view  they  quoted  Mark 
xiii.  32  and  John  xi.  34.  The  heresy  was  revived 
by  the  Adoptionists  in  the  eighth  century. 

AGNOSTICISM:  A  philologically  objectionable 
and  philosophically  unnecessary  but  very  con- 
venient term,  invented  toward  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (1869)  as  a  designation  of  the 
skeptical  habit  of  mind  then  quite  prevalent.  It 
is  defined  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  as  the  doctrine 
which  holds  that  "  the  existence  of  anything  be- 
yond and  behind  natural  phenomena  is  imknown, 
and  (so  far  as  can  be  judged)  unknowable,  and 
especially  that  a  First  Cause  and  an  unseen  world 
are  subjects  of  which  we  know  nothing."  It  is 
thus  equivalent  to  the  common  philosophical  term, 
skepticism,  although  expressing  the  phase  of  thought 
designated  by  both  alike  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  outcome  rather  than  of  its  method.  Some 
have  held,  it  is  true,  that  the  true  agnostic  is  not 
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he  who  doubts  whether  human  powers  can  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  really  is,  or  specifically 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  spiritual  things,  but 
he  who  denies  this.  But  there  is  a  dogmatic  skep- 
ticism, and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  may 
not  be  a  more  or  less  hesitant  agnosticism.  The 
essential  element  in  both  is  that  the  doubt  or 
denial  rests  on  distrust  of  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  ascertain  truth.  It  is  common,  to  be  sure, 
to  speak  of  several  types  of  agnosticism,  di£Pering 
the  one  from  the  other  according  as  the  basis  of  the 
doubt  or  denial  of  the  attainability  of  truth  is 
ontological,  generally  psychological,  definitely  epis- 
temological,  or  logical.  But  useful  as  this  dis- 
crimination may  be  as  a  rough  classification  of 
modes  of  presenting  the  same  fundamental  doc- 
trine, it  is  misleading  if  it  suggests  that  the  real 
basis  of  doubt  or  denial  is  not  in  every  case  episte- 
mological.  When  it  is  said,  for  example,  that  God 
and  spiritual  things  are  in  their  very  nature  imknow- 
able,  that  of  course  means  that  they  are  unknow- 
able to  such  powers  as  man  possesses;  nothing  that 
exists  can  be  intrinsically  imknowable,  and  if  un- 
knowable to  men  must  be  so  only  because  of  limi- 
tations in  their  faculties  of  knowledge.  And  when 
one  is  told  that  the  sole  trouble  is  that  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  hopelessly  in  equilibrium,  and  the 
mind  is  therefore  left  in  suspense,  that  of  course 
means  only  that  such  minds  as  men  have  are  too 
coarse  scales  for  weighing  such  delicate  matters. 

Agnosticism  is  in  short  a  theory  of  the  nature  and 
limits  of  human  intelligence.  It  is  that  particular 
theory  which  questions  or  denies  the  capacity  of 
human  intelligence  to  attain  assured  knowledge, 
whether  with  respect  to  all  spheres  of  truth,  or,  in 
its  religious  appUcation,  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular sphere  of  religious  truth.  As  mankind  has 
universally  felt  itself  in  possession  of  a  body  of 
assured  knowledge,  and  not  least  in  the  sphere  of 
religious  truth, — nay  as  mankind  instinctively 
reaches  out  to  and  grasps  what  it  unavoidably 
looks  upon  as  assured  knowledge,  and  not  least  in 
the  sphere  of  religious  truth, — agnosticism  becomes, 
in  effect,  that  tendency  of  opinion  which  pronounces 
what  men  in  general  consider  knowledge  more  or 
less  misleading,  and  therefore  more  or  less  noxious. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  in  what  we  may,  perhaps, 
call  the  half-agnostic,  these  illusions  are  looked 
upon  as  rough  approximations  to  truth,  and  are 
given  a  place  of  importance  in  the  direction  of 
human  life,  under  some  such  designation  as  **  regu- 
lative truths  "  (Mansel),  or  "  value  judgments  " 
(Ritschl),  or  "  symbolical  conceptions  "  (Sabatier). 
The  consistent  agnostic,  however,  must  conceive 
them  as  a  body  of  mere  self-deceptions,  from  which 
he  exhorts  men  to  cleanse  their  souls  as  from  cant 
(Huxley). 

In  effect,  therefore,  agnosticism  impoverishes, 
and,  in  its  application  to  religious  truth,  secularizes 
and  to  this  degree  degrades  life.  Felicitating  itself 
on  a  peculiarly  deep  reverence  for  truth  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  admit  into  that  category  only 
what  can  make  good  its  right  to  be  so  considered 
under  the  most  stringent  tests,  it  deprives  itself 
of  the  enjoyment  of  this  truth  by  leaving  the  cate- 
gory either  entirely  or  in  great  psut  empty.    Re- 


fusing to  assert  there  is  no  truth,  it  jet  misses  what 
Bacon  declares  "  the  sovereign  g^xxi  of  human 
nature,"  viz.,  "  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making  or  wooing  of  it, — ^the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it, — and  the  belief 
of  truth  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it."  On  the 
ground  that  certain  knowledge  of  God  and  spiritual 
things  is  unattainable,  it  bids  man  think  and  feel 
and  act  as  if  there  were  no  God  and  no  spiritual 
life  and  no  future  existence.  It  thus  degenerates 
into  a  practical  atheism.  Refusing  to  declare  there 
is  no  God,  it  yet  misses  all  there  may  be  of  value  and 
profit  in  the  recognition  of  God. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
Biblioobapht:  Modem  agnofltidsm  takes  its  etart  in  the 
philoflophy  of  Kant  and  runs  its  course  through  Hamil- 
ton and  Mansel  to  culminate  in  the  teaching  of  Herbert 
Spencer;  its  most  authoritative  exposition  is  given  in 
their  writings  and  in  those  of  their  followers.  Good  select 
bibliographies  of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  A.  B.  Bruce, 
Apologetica,  p.  146,  London,  1802.  in  F.  R.  Beattie.  Apol^ 
0etic9,  or  the  Rational  VindieaHon  of  Ckri&Hanity,  L  621, 
631.  Richmond,  1003,  and  in  R.  Flint,  AgnotHeiam,  Lon- 
don, 1903,  foot-notes,  especially  that  on  p.  643,  where  the 
titles  of  works  on  the  oognoscibility  of  God  are  collected. 
Consult,  besides  the  above,  from  the  Christian  dogmatic 
standpoint,  J.  Ward,  Naturalitm  and  AgnotHeitm,  ib. 
1903;  C.  Hodge,  SyaUmaHe  Theoloov,  I.  i.,  ch.  iv..  New 
York,  1871;  B.  P.  Bowne,  The  PhOoeophy  of  H.  Spencer, 
ib.  1874  (a  criticism  of  Spencer's  agnosticism);  J.  Owen, 
Eveninga  with  the  Skeptica,  2  vols.,  London,  1881;  J.  Mo- 
Cosh,  The  AgnoeHeiem  of  Hume  and  Huxiey,  New  York, 
1984;  J.  Martineau,  Study  of  IMyfiont  I.  i.,  ch.  i.-iv.,  Lon- 
don, 1889;  H.  Wace,  Chrietianity  and  Agnoetieiem,  Edin- 
burgh, 1895;  J.  Iverach,  le  God  KnowMe  t  London,  1887. 
The  agnostics'  position  is  set  forth  in  H.  Spencer,  Firat 
Prineiplee,  ib.  1904  (called  **  the  Bible  of  Agnosticism  "); 
J.  Fiske,  Outlinea  of  Coamic  PhUoaophy,  Boston,  1874;  K. 
Pearson,  The  Ethic  of  Freethought,  London,  1887;  R.  Bit- 
hell,  Agnoatie  Problema,  ib.  1887;  idem.  The  Creed  of  a 
Modem  Agnoatie,  ib.  1888;  idem.  Handbook  of  Scientifie 
Agnoaiieiam,  ib.  1892;  Chrietianity  and  Agnoatieiemt  a 
Controveray  conaiating  of  Papera  by  H.  Waee,  T,  H,  Hu^ 
ley,  Biahop  Magee,  and  Mra,  Ward,  New  York,  1889  (this 
discussion  aroused  wide  interest);  L.  Stephen,  An  Agnoe^ 
tic'a  Apology,  London,  1893;  T.  Huxley,  Collected  Eeeaye, 
vol.  v.,  9  vols.,  ib.  1894  (contains  his  side  of  the  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Wace);  W.  Scott  Pahner,  An  Agnoatic'a 
pTogreee,  London,  1906. 

AGNUS  DEI,  ag'nus  dd'i  ("Lamb  of  God"): 
1.  An  ancient  liturgical  formula  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  found  in  some  manuscripts  of 
the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great  after  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Libera.  The  full  text,  based 
on  John  i.  29,  is  "  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mun- 
di,  miserere  nobis."  It  is  found  also  in  the  ancient 
Eastern  hymn  which  was  annexed  to  the  Gloria 
in  ExceUia  (see  Lituroical  Formulas,  II.,  3) 
and  was  early  introduced  into  the  Western  Church 
in  Latin  translation,  where  the  form  is  "  Domine 
Fill  unigenite,  Jesu  Christe,  Domine  Deus,  Agnus 
Dei,  Filius  Patris,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere 
nobis;  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  suscipe  depreca- 
tionem  nostram."  When  the  Second  Trullan 
Council  (692)  undertook  to  forbid  the  representa- 
tion and  invocation  of  Christ  under  the  figure  of 
the  lamb,  Pope  Sergius  I.,  to  express  the  opposition 
of  the  Roman  Church,  decre^  that  the  Agnus 
should  be  sung  by  priest  and  people  at  the  Com- 
munion. After  767,  under  Adrian  I.,  it  was  sung 
by  the  choir  only.  The  ritual  of  the  mass,  based 
in  this  particular  on  a  custom  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
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prescribei  that  the  pnest^  before  taking  the  sacra- 
ment, ehall  reeite  the  Agnus  Dei  three  times,  bow- 
ing  and  beating  his  bre^ist  to  express  contrition  for 
mn,  the  tbird  time  with  the  addition  of  ''dona 
nobis  pacem/'  The  consecration  precedes,  the 
Lord's  Ptayer  ia  sung  with  the  Libera  nos ;  a  piece 
of  the  consecrated  and  broken  bread  is  then 
thrown  into  tbe  eup,  and  the  Agnus  folio  we.  At 
the  Cbureh  festivals  it  ii  accompanied  with  tilling 
effect  by  soft  and  tender  music.  In  tbe  mass  for 
the  dead  the  words  "  give  them  rest  '*  are  substi- 
tuted for  **  have  mercy  upon  us,"  the  third  time 
with  the  addition  of "  eternal." 

The  Agnus  was  accepted  in  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  at  the  bepnning^  either  in  the 
transition  of  Nicolaua  Decius,  "  O  Lamm  Gottes 
unschuldig/^  or  in  the  more  exact  fonn,  **  Chris te, 
du  Lamm  Gottes,  der  du  trfigst/'  In  the  days  of 
rationalism  it  was  often  omitted,  or  the  phrase 
"  Son  of  God  "  was  aubstituted  for  **  Lamb  of  God/' 
tbe  latter  being  thought  to  imply  an  unchristian, 
Xie^itical  sacrificial  conception.  It  was  afterward 
restored,  and  i*  now  used  in  numerous  musical 
Bettings.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  Agnus 
was  incorporated  in  the  Litany,  but  only  to  be 
repeated  tw^ice;  and  the  last  form  (ending  with 
"  grant  us  thy  peace  ")  was  placed  first.  In  the 
first  prayer-book  of  Edward  L  it  was  included  in 
the  communion  office*  but  w*as  omitted  in  that  of 
1552  and  all  subsequent  revisions.  Nevertheless^ 
it  is  almost  invariably  sung  by  congregations  of 
High-church  affiliations*  M,  Hebold. 

BibliOgrapht:  K*  A,  DftuicU  Codex  lUurfficus,  votn,  I,  ii., 
L^jpsic,  1847-48;  L-  SehOberleiOt  SchaU  drt  liturffiKhen 
CJur^und  Gwneinde^MinoM,  pp.  3&&  sqg.^  GOttingen,  ISSQ: 
G.  H«t«hel,  Uhrbu^  der  LiUnvik,  p.  386,  Berlin.  1900. 
Uuaie&l  BettingAt  by  Victoria,  PM^estrma*  F.  Burai«ist«r 
CieOl),  F.  Decker  <1004),  M.  Pnptoiiua  (d,  1621),  Moiort, 
mxxd  atheni;  cooault  K*  YOa  LilieDcron*  ChorordnujiC,  GO- 
teralob,  1900. 

2.  Name  given  to  a  wax  medallion,  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  lamb,  made  from  the  remains  of  the 
paechal  taper^  and  consecrated  by  the  pope  in  the 
special  ceremonira  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter  in 
the  fiiat  year  of  each  pontificate  and  every  Bcven 
years  thereafter.  These  medallions  are  presented 
to  distinguished  individual  or  to  churches,  are 
ofleti  enclosed  in  cases  of  costly  workmanship, 
and  are  carefully  preserved,  almost  hke  relics. 

A.GOBARDf  ag'o-bOrd:  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
816^840  [b,.  probably  in  Spain,  779j  d.  in  Sain- 
tonge  (an  old  province  of  western  France)  June  6, 
840].  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  youth.  He 
went  to  Lyons  in  792,  and  probably  owed  bis  educa- 
tion to  Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  one  of  the 
most  diligent  of  Charlemagoe's  helpers  in  liis  civil- 
iiixkg  work.  Later  he  became  Leidrod's  assistant^ 
and  then  his  successor.  When  the  order  of  suc- 
cession established  by  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  in  BI7, 
largdy  through  ecclesiaetical  influence,  was  set 
aside  at  the  instigation  of  the  empress  Judith  (829), 
Agobard  was  one  of  its  most  xealous  defenders. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  rising  of  S30; 
but  in  833  he  appears  among  the  professed  op- 
pooeats  of  Louis.  He  approved  the  deposition  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  forced 
Kim  iQ  hifl  humiliating  penance  at  Soissons.    Con- 


sequently  in  835,  when  Louis  had  recovered  his 
power,  Agobard  was  deprived  of  his  ofHce.  He 
regained  it  later^  being  reconciled  with  Louis, 

Agobard  takes  a  foremost  place  in  the  annala  of 
Carolingian  culture.  In  strictly  theological  trea- 
tisefi  such  as  the  Liber  adversius  dogma  FeiicU^ 
against  Adoptionism,  and  another,  against  image- 
worship,  he  is  as  much  a  mere  compiler  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  When,  however,  in  a  polemic 
against  FnKlegis,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  he 
deals  with  the  question  of  inspiration,  he  speaks 
out  boldly  against  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration^ 
while  still  declaring  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  tra- 
dition of  orthodoit  teachers.  In  his  political  wn- 
tings  he  was  leas  governed  by  traditional  views.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  touch  one  of  the  most  difficult 
queatioaa  of  the  time,  that  of  the  restitution  of 
Church  property  J  at  the  diet  held  at  Attigny  in  822; 
and  he  renewed  the  demand  in  the  tractate  De 
dinpenBoimne  ei^clmiarum  rerunt.  His  Comparaiia 
utHusque  regiminis  ecck^ioBtici  et  politici  (B33)  is 
one  of  the  firat  writings  in  wliich  the  claim  is  out- 
spokenly made  that  the  emperor  must  do  the  bid- 
ding of  the  pope.  He  wrote  a  book  against  the 
popular  superstition  that  storms  could  be  caused 
by  magic f  basing  liis  argument  on  rehgious  grounds, 
yet  making  appeal  to  sound  reason.  In  advance 
of  his  age,  again  J  he  denied  absolutely  the  justice 
of  the  ordeal  by  battle,  and  wrote  two  tractates 
against  it.  He  was  also  to  some  extent  a  hiur^eal 
scholar;  and  in  the  preface  to  his  revised  antiph- 
onary  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  should  alone  be  used.  (A.  Haock.) 

RiBUtKiBAPUY:  A.  €ave.  Stripiarum  e4!cl*8ia€tic<trum  hvtaria 
tiierariat  voL  ii.,  London,  168&  CcontflinH  list  of  the  works 
of  AjsobanI);  Opera,  e<\.  K.  Buluje,  2  vol*..  Pari»,  I56fl, 
and  thBfioe  ia  AfpL,  cW.;  nl»o  tti  MGIL  Legem,  i.  {1S35> 
360.  MGH,  EpiaL.  v,  (1300]  150-230.  and  in  AfG/f,  ScripLt 
5CV.  J  (ISS7),  274-2T&. 

For  his  iife  and  timiM:  M6 Destrier*  Hittoire  civile  de  la 
^nlie  de  Lttonsp  3  partft,  LyoDS.  1000;  K-  B.  IluDde«Use6ii» 
C<fmmenhiHo  de  Agabardi  ri£a  ift  acripH*.  GteA»Q.  1831; 
p.  Chevailardf  L'EgltAA  e(  Vl<at  en  Frtance  au  neuvihnM 
eiicle.  Saint  Agobard.  Lyons,  ISflfti  T.  Ffi rater,  Drri  Bte- 
HKhAfe  vor  IGOO  Jahrtm,  Gdteriloh,  1374;  B.  BimsoD. 
Jahrbaeher  dea  frdnkianKen  Reich*  unter  Ludxrio  dem  FTtrnt- 
men,  i,  3G7  sqq.,  Leipeic,  1874;  U.  Heuter.  OiiKhichie  dir 
religi^ven  Aufklamnff  im  Mitielalter,  i.  24-41,  Berlin,  187S; 
DCB,  L  63-64;  A.  Ebert.  Getchickte  der  Litterahir  de*  Mit- 
lelaltera.  ii.  200-222,  Uipwe,  18S0;  J.  F.  Marckn.  Die  poli- 
tittah-kirchliirhe  Witktaa^eU  de*  .  .  .  Aoohard^  Vicr^en, 
1888;  Ilauck,  KD,  ii.  463  atiq.;  Wntt^nbach.  DGQ,  L  232, 
Berlin,  1004;  F.  Wi^Bjidi  Ag<ibtmi  von  Lttort*  und  die 
JwienfTQae,  Leipwc,  1001. 

AGOIflZAirrS  (Agony  Fathers;  Fathers  of  tlie 
Good  Death,  CamiUianB,  Cierici  rcguhrts  minis- 
trajdea  infirmis)'.  A  fraternity  founded  at  Rome 
in  1584  to  care  for  the  sick  and  miniater  to  the 
djing.  Tbe  founder  was  a  pious  prieet  Camillus 
de  LelUfl  (b.  at  Buchiamcot  in  the  NeapoUtan 
province  Abruzizo,  May  25,  1550;  d.  at  Rome 
July  14 J  1614),  whOp  after  a  wild  life  as  a  eoldier, 
entered  the  hoapifcal  of  St.  James  at  Rome  in 
1574,  suffering  from  an  incurable  wound.  Becom- 
ing converted,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  bis  life 
to  heroic  service  in  the  hospitals  of  Rome,  Naples, 
and  elsewhere.  He  waa  canonized  by  Benedict 
XIV.  in  174S,  and  his  statue  now  stands,  among 
those  of  great  founders  of  orders,  in  St.  Peter's 
between  the  atatues  of  Bt.  Peter  of  Alcantara  and  St, 
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Ignatius  Loyolii,  The  society  was  con  finned  by 
SixtiM  V,  in  1586 ;  five  years  later^  aft*!r  the 
members  had  distingnished  thenrnelves  dunng  the 
plague  of  1590,  it  was  created  by  Gregory  XIV.  an 
otder  with  Auguatinian  rule.  It  grew  rapidly  in 
numbers  and  wealth  during  the  founder's  lifetime, 
and  in  1605  was  divided  by  Paul  V.  into  five  prov- 
inces, Rome,  Milan ^  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 
Afterward  the  ordtr  spread  beyond  Italy,  especially 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  later  in  France  and 
America.  During  the  nineteenth  century  it  met 
with  opposition  in  certain  countries  (including 
Italy,  where  it  had  thirty- four  houses);  but  it  was 
favored  by  Leo  XllL,  who  made  St.  CamiUus  and 
St.  John  of  God  (see  Ciiahity,  Brothers  of) 
patrons  of  all  Roman  Catholic  uo^pitals,  and  in- 
aerted  their  names  in  the  litany  of  the  dying. 

O,  ZdCKLERf. 
BrDUOGEiAPHT :  C  Solfi,  Compendio  hiatorira  delta  rciiotone 
de'  chi^rici  r*&oiari  minittrt  dtffli  infermi,  &1ondovi,  lQ3@t 
F^vre,  t't*  d£  SL  CamUU  tfe  Ldlit,  ^tU,  J885:  W.  Baym- 
ktr,  Der  htitige  ComiUu^  ^on  Ltilia  und  attn  Ordtn,  Fr&iik- 
fort-on- the- Main,  18S7;  Hdmbudis',  Ordm  ujid  Konffn- 
CaHojusn.  ii.  264-271. 

AGRAPHA,  ag'ro-f a  ("  Unwritten  " ) :  Name 
given  to  eo-called  aayings  of  Jesus  not  recorded 
in  the  Gospejs^  but  reported  by  oral  tradition*  The 
term  was  &rat  ujsed  by  J.  G.  Kdraer  in  liis  De  ser- 
monibus  Chtisti  ayjiQ^of^  (Ldpsic,  1776),  in  which 
he  gives  sixteen  such  agraplm.  Since  tliat  time 
several  collections  of  agrapha  have  been  made; 
and  the  material  seemed  to  liave  reached  a  climax 
in  the  work  published  by  Alfred  Resch,  Agraphu: 
aussercanoniachs  EvangeUcn-Fragmente  in  mitglich- 
aier  VoUsidndigkeU  nmammcngeMil  und  quelkn- 
kritiach  untersueJu  (Tt/,v.  4,  1889;  cf.  J.H.  Ropes, 
i>ie  Sprfiche  Jemt  .  *  .  emc  krilische  Bearbeitung 
des  von  A.  He^ch  gesammeUen  Materials,  xiw  2  of 
the  same  series,  1896).  In  1897  Drs.  B.  P,  GrcnfeU 
and  A,  S*  Hunt  discovered  a  papyrus  page  contain- 
ing eight  **  anyings  of  Jesujs  "  which  are  known  as 
"the  OTcyrhynchus  Logia/'  In  Feb.,  1903,  they 
come  upon  another  papyrus  fragment  of  a  sorae- 
what  similar  character,  containing  five  additional 
**  sa3angB  of  J^us.'^  Hopes  divides  the  material 
found  in  Reach  into  five  etasses:  (I)  sayings  which 
tradition  has  not  con.^der^  agrapha;  (2)  passages 
erroneously  quoted  as  sayings  of  the  I^rd;  (3) 
wort  hlcfes  agrapha ;  (4 )  eventually  val  uable  agrapha ; 
(5)  valuable  agrapha.  Such  a  classification  Ia 
arbitrary  and  impossible;  and  even  as  to  the  num-^ 
ber  of  agrapha  schokrs  differ. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  agrapha  are: 

1.  The  nealencet  "  It  i»  more  bleased  to  eive  than  to  re^ 
otive"  quoted  by  P*ul  (Aeta  xx  35J  ab  the  "  wordji  of  the 
Lord  JeffUB."  Nt>  such  myiog  i^  menilcined  id  the  canooJca! 
GoiiiM^lQ.  In  tho  TeachifiQ  of  the  Apoathat  ih  &)  IB  foiuiid 
^^  b-appy  IS  he  that  giv«tta  accord inf  to  the  commiLOilment  ": 
BUd  it]  the  ApQitolical  CanitiiutionM  {iv^  3);  "  61  nee  e^eQ  the 
Lord  say  a,  '  tbo  gt^er  waa  happier  ihan  tbo  receiver.  ^  *^  la 
Clement  of  Roma  {EpiaL,  L  2),  Xha  oam^  sAyiax  wemi  to  be 
referred,  to  under  the  form  *'  more  wiUing  to  give  than  to 
recdive/* 

2,  '*  On  the  Aam«  dsiy,  iiAvintt  aeen  one  working  on  th& 
Sabhatht  he  wdd  to  him,  *  O  man^  if  mdeed  thou  k  no  went 
wb»t  thou  do^t,  thou  art  bleAwd;  but  if  thou  knoWMt  i)ol« 
thou  art  accui^ied  and  a  traadfire^aor  of  the  law.'  "  This 
Tery  Tiemtu-kubte  sayisg  occurs  after  Luke  vi.  4  in  Cod.  D 
&tid  in  Cod.  Gfsc.  0.  Rob.  Stepbani- 

3*  *'  But  ye  aeok  to  iocrfladie  from  httle^  and  from  greater 
to  len.    Wh«n  ye  go  atid  an  btdd«a  to  diaiter.  Hit  not  dovrn 


in  Chj&  highest  se&ti,  i^t  one  grander  thim  thou  arrive^  and 
the  giver  of  the  fea^t  come  and  na.y  to  thee,  *  Take  a  lover 
■cat/  and  thou  be  siAhamed.  But  if  thau  pit  dovn  in  the 
meaner  place,  uid  one  meaner  th&n  tboti  arrive,  the  giver 
of  the  feast  will  my  to  lhee»  '  Go  up  higher  ^  ai&d  thia  shall 
be  profitable  to  thee."  This  Baying  ia  found  after  Matc« 
XX.  28  in  Cod  D.  and  in  some  othef  codiooi  tcf»  tbe  New 
Tefitamenta  of  Grleftbach  a.ad  Tiji&headorf  ad.  loe.). 

A*  '"  Je^us  WLid  to  bis  diiciplea  '  Ajsk  croat  thingt^  and  the 
BEiudl  iihali  be  added  unto  you;  and  aak  beAvenJy  things 
and  the  earthly  shall  be  lidded  unto  you '  **  tClement  of  Aleat- 
andria,  Stromaia,  j,  24;  Origen,  De  Orat  libdl.^  iL;  ef.  Am- 
broae>  BpUi ,  utxvi.  3). 

5,  "  Rightly,  therefore*  the  Scripture  in  it?  deelne  to  m^ke 
ui  suoh  dialect  J  ciAJu*  exhart«  u»:  '  Be  ye  AJdlful  mooey- 
cbangerB/  rejecting  Home  tblng!!,  but  retaining  what  bgood  " 
(Clement  of  Alexiuidjia*  Stn>m.,  L  28).  Tiib  ia  the  ino4t 
frequently  quoted  of  PkLI  tri^tional  eayingt.  Reach  givea 
eixty-nine  paHmge^. 

0^  "Let  ua  reaifltall  iniquityiond  hold  it  in  hatred/'  quoted 
as  the  words  of  Christ  by  Bitmaboft  {BpUL^  jvj.  J  a  EpiML^ 
vii.  ifl  found:  "  They  who  wiAh  to  hia  m«  and  lay  hold  of  tny 
kingdom  must  receive  me  by  affliction  and  BuSeriag.'* 

7.  "  Our  Lord  Jeeusi  Christ  oaid,  *  In  whatsoever  I  may 
Bud  you,  in  this  will  1  alf^o  judge  you,'  "  Thia  nayingt  found 
in  Juat in  Martyr  (Tn/P^o^^'^^^jl^^rJ*.  p.  219),  is  Bacribcrd 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Quit  diva,  xl.)  to  God;  by  Jo* 
hanne«  Clinuuzu^  (Scala  parading  vii.  150;  Vila  B*  Ani&nHt 
L  15;  VttuE  polruin,  p.  41 )  to  tho  proplwt  Eiekiei  (ct  E*ek. 
vii^  3,  8-  xviii.  30;  Tudv^  14;  atxxiii^  20.  with  Fabhciun, 
Cod.  AjxkTh,  L  333)h  Thrae  pa^iagea  in  Eiekielp  however, 
do  not  justify  the  quotation,  and  some  apocryphal  goapel 
is  probably  the  authority  for  this  ssyiiw. 

S,  Among  the  wayinga  fomid  in  1003  wtA  the  following; 
"  Jeaufl  nitht  '  I^t  not  hLm  who  Beek«  ,  .  .  cea^e  untU  he 
fin  da,  and  when  he  findfi  he  Aball  be  afltoniahed;  a«toni«hed 
be  ahotl  r^Lch  the  kingdom;  and  having  reached  the  king* 
dom  he  «hall  ro»t.*  "  Another,  with  conjectuf*!  itwtoration 
of  missing  portions,  i»:  '*  Jesui  aaith,  '  f\'e  aak,  who  a^ 
thow]  that  di*aw  ua  [to  the  kingdom^  if]  the  kingdom  ia  to 
heaven T  ^  ^  ,  The  fowb  of  tlie  air,  luid  all  bea«itii  that  are 
under  the  earth  or  upon  the  earthy  and  the  1ash&-  of  the  aea 
[those  are  they  which  draw]  you,  and  the  kingdom  of  beavoti 
ii  witliio  you;  and  whoever  ihail  know  himaetf  shall  find 
it.  iStrive  therefore]  to  know  yoursclvieiB.  and  ye  Bhall  be 
aware  that  ye  arc  tho  bom  of  the  UlnJighty]  Father;  [and J 
ye  Hhall  know  that  ye  are  in  |the  city  of  GodJ^aud  ye  are  [th« 
city]/  "  B.  Pice. 

BiaL.ioaftA.FBT;  C-oUectioiui  of  agrraptla  are  found  in  J>  H. 
Grabe*  Spi^inle^um.  Oniord^  ifi9S;  J.  A,  Fabrieiui,  Ci>d«3c 
ApooTfphus  AVpi  TeaiajTKnti.  Hamburg,  1703?  R.  Hoff- 
mann, Dov  Lehtn  Jem  nach  den  Apocrj/ph^,  Leiptsid, 
I  SSI;  E.  F.  We8tcott«  introduction  t&  ttu  Study  of  the 
GospeU.  London,  I860;  Schaff,  Christian  Chvreh.  L  ]fi2- 
ie7;  A.  Rescb.  Agrapfka.  in  TU,  v.  4  1S91:  J.  H, 
Ropes,  in  TU,  xiv.  2,  1896;  E,  Nestle*  Nmft  Tetta- 
menJi  Grind  Suppiemenium,  pp.  89-92,  Leipaic,  1S&6; 
B*  Pick,  The  Afffopha  :  or,  Vnr^mdjed  Saifingtt  of 
Jenu  CAritJ.  in  Th»  Open  Court,  xi.  i  189T)  525-541;  idem. 
The  Exttu^anoniail  tAfe  of  Chritt,  pp.  250-312,  New 
York,  1903  (ineludinj^  a  Hat  of  articles  on  the  O^cyrhyn- 
cbu«  Logia  publlshiHl  in  1897);  C.  Taylor,  The  O^yrhynfAue 
Loifia  and  t^  Apotrj^phttl  Gutpels,  London,  1890;  E.  Preu- 
{«hen«  Antile^fomena^  pp.  43-47,  Qiesien,  1901:  The  Ntv 
Satflnc9  of  Jeeu9^  and  FraffmeTtt  of  o  Loet  Oo^pel  were  ptib- 
lifihed  by  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  B.  Hunt,  Oxford  and  New 
York,  1904.  H?  vie  wed  jn  Btbtical  Worlds  Jcxiv.  (19041  3fil. 
in  Saturday  Revirw.  xcyi'n.  U904)  133.  and  Chttrek  Q%iar* 
terly^  Iviii.  (1904)  422.  For  iayinga  of  Jesus  in  Moham- 
tnedan  writetB  eoimult  D,  S,  Marnolioutht  in  The  Expomi- 
lortf  TifMM,  v.  C1&93)  69.  107.  177;  W  Lock,  in  The  Ex^ 
pomkir^  4th  Bedett,  yk.  US94)  97^90;  and  for  eayinga  of 
JesUK  in  the  Talmud  cvinmlt  Pick,  ut  aup. 
AGREDA,  BCARIA  DE.  See  Maria  de  AoRE&il* 
AGRICOLA:  Pelagian  writer;  under  the  date 
429  in  his  Chtonicon^  Prtjsper  of  Aquitaine  meo- 
tiofis  a  British  theologian  of  tJiiA  name,  the  son  of 
SeveriannSj  a  Polagian  bifibop,  ^ying  that  he  cor- 
rupted the  churches  of  Britain  by  his  teaching,  until 
Pope  C^lestine  sent  Germaims,  Bishop  of  Auxerre 
(q.vO,  to  undo  the  miBchief  and  bring  back  the 
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Britons  to  the  Catholic  faith  (cf.  Bede,  Hi8t  ecd., 
i.  17).  Caspari  has  printed  five  unsigned  letters 
and  a  tract  on  riches  which  are  obviously  all  by 
the  same  Pelagian  author,  and  has  shown  it  to  be 
probable  that  this  is  Agricola.  From  them  it  is 
learned  that  the  author  on  his  way  to  the  East  to 
learn  the  true  ascetic  life,  heard  the  Pelagian  ascetic 
teaching  from  a  Roman  lady  in  Sicily,  and  became 
a  zealous  preacher  of  it.  The  value  of  these  wri- 
tings lies  in  the  glimpse  which  they  give  of  the 
ethical  side  of  Pelagianism.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliography:  0.  P.  Ca8i>ari,  Briefe,  Ahhandlunoen,  und 
Predigten  €nu  den  Mwei  letzUn  Jahrhundtrten  dea  kirch- 
lichen  AUertum$  und  dem  An  fang  dee  MiitelaUere,  Christi- 
ania,  1890. 

AGRICOLA,  JOHANN :  An  associate  of  Luther, 
and  the  originator  of  the  antinomian  controversy 
of  the  German  Reformation;  b.  at  Eisleben  Apr. 
20,  1494  (according  to  his  own  account;  others 
give  1492  or  1496);  d.  at  Berlin  Sept.  22,  1566. 
His  real  name  was  Schneider,  first  Latinized  into 
"  Sartor,"  then,  from  a  corruption  of  "  Schneider 
(Snider)"  to  "  Schnitter,"  into  "Agricola."  He 
entered  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  the  winter  of 
1509-10,  with  the  intention  of  studying  medicine, 
but  Luther  attracted  him  to  theology.  After 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  went,  in  the  winter 
of  1515-16,  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  came  wholly 
under  Luther's  influence.  He  witnessed  the  famous 
promulgation  of  the  theses;  and  at  the  Leipsic 
disputation  (1519)  he  acted  as  Luther's  secre- 
tary. He  soon  became  friendly  with  Melanchthon 
also,  and  an  influential  member  of  the  little 
group  of  Wittenberg  tl^eologians.  A  modest  in- 
come was  provided  for  him  by  the  position  of 
teacher  of  grammar  and  the  Latin  classics  in  the 
Psedagogium;  and  before  long  he  lectured  on 
dialectics  and  rhetoric,  and  later  on  the  New 
Testament. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Peasants'  War  (1525), 
Agricola  accompanied  Luther  to  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, and  gained  from  Count  Albert  of 
Schoofanas-  Mansf  eld  the  nomination  as  head  of  the 
ter  in       Latin  school  to  be  opened  at  Eisleben. 

Eisleben.  This  work,  after  a  visit  to  Frankfort, 
as  Luther's  deputy,  to  help  settle  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  that  place,  he  took  up  in 
Aug.,  1525;  and  two  catechetical  books  grew  out  of 
it,  the  second  of  which  (1528)  already  exhibits  the 
opposition  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  which 
was  to  develop  into  his  antinomian  convictions. 
A  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (1530)  and 
a  translation  of  Terence's  Andriay  with  notes  (1544), 
are  doubtless  other  results  of  his  school  work.  At 
Eisleben  also  he  began  his  three  collections  of  Ger- 
man proverbs,  with  explanations,  which  have  ever 
since  been  popular.  Certain  critical  remarks  about 
Ulrich  of  WQrttemberg  in  the  first  of  these  collec- 
tions involved  Agricola  in  difficulties  both  with 
Ulrich  and  with  his  protector,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
which  were  ended  only  by  two  successive  apologies, 
prevented  Luther  from  taking  him  to  the  Marburg 
conference,  and  influenced  his  bearing  in  the  Schmal- 
kald  strug^e.  He  had  opportunities  of  preaching 
at  St.  Nicholas's  church  in  E^isleben,  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  strongest  pulpit 


orators  of  the  Wittenberg  circle,  so  that  he 
was  asked  to  attend  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1526 
and  1529  and  preach  before  the  court.  At  this 
period  also  he  made  himself  useful  as  a  trans- 
lator from  the  Latin,  rendering  among  other 
things  Melanchthon's  commentary  on  several  Paul- 
ine epistles. 

His  relations  with  Melanchthon  were  seriously 
disturbed  in  1526.  Soon  after  his  departure  from 
Wittenberg  a  new  theological  profes- 
Contro-  sorship  was  founded  there,  on  which, 
versies.  with  Melanchthon's  encouragement, 
he  set  his  heart.  When  it  was 
conferred  on  the  latter,  Agricola's  vanity  received 
a  wound  which  put  an  end  to  the  cordiality  of  their 
friendship;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he 
began  the  antinomian  controversy  in  1527  with  an 
attack,  not  on  Luther,  but  on  Melanchthon.  Luther, 
however,  whose  relations  with  Agricola  were  still 
friendly,  succeeded  in  effecting  an  apparent  agree- 
ment. Agricola  now  fell  out  with  Albert  of  Mans- 
feld.  Differences  arose  over  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  defense  against  the  emperor  and  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  matrimonial  questions; 
and  in  1536  Agricola  was  treating  with  Luther  to 
secure  a  recall  to  Wittenberg.  The  elector  prom- 
ised him  a  speedy  appointment  to  a  university 
position,  and  meantime  invited  him  to  come  to 
Wittenberg  to  give  his  counsel  on  the  question  of 
the  Schmalkald  articles.  Agricola  removed  thither 
at  Christmas,  1536.  Albert,  annoyed  at  the  manner 
of  his  departure  from  Eisleben,  accused  him  to  the 
Wittenberg  group  as  the  founder  of  a  new  sect 
antagonistic  to  Luther,  and  to  the  elector  as  a 
turbulent  fellow  of  the  Mtinzer  type.  Luther  stood 
by  him,  however,  and  even  gave  him  and  his  family 
shelter  in  his  own  house;  and  when  Luther  went  to 
Schmalkald  in  1537,  Agricola  took  his  place  both 
at  the  imiversity  and  in  the  pulpit.  Expressions 
used  in  some  of  his  sermons,  and  the  rumor  that 
he  was  privately  circulating  antinomian  theses 
containing  attacks  on  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
made  him  an  object  of  suspicion.  His  antinomian 
disputes  with  Luther  himself  began;  and  after  each 
apparent  settlement  they  broke  out  with  fresh 
violence  (for  details  of  the  controversies  see  Anti- 

NOMIANISM,  ANTINOBaAN  CONTROVERSIES,  XL).     He 

found  employment  in  the  newly  founded  Witten- 
berg consistory  until  Feb.,  1539,  when  he  formally 
accused  Luther  before  the  elector,  who  practically 
put  him  under  arrest.  Before  the  matter  was 
settled  he  escaped  to  Berlin  (Aug.,  1540).  At  Me- 
lanchthon's suggestion  and  through  Bugenhagen's 
mediation,  he  was  allowed  to  retract  his  accusation 
and  to  return  to  Saxony.  Cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  men  could,  however,  no  longer 
exist:  Luther  never  trusted  Agricola  again;  and 
the  latter,  on  his  side,  held  that  he  remained  true  to 
the  original  cause,  from  which  Luther  had  fallen 
away. 

Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  gave  Agricola  a 
position  as  court  preacher,  and  took  him  to  the 
Conference  of  Regensburg  (1541),  the  interim  drawn 
up  at  which  he  considered  a  useful  basis  of  unity. 
He  followed  his  prince  in  the  inglorious  campaign 
against  the  Turks  in  1542,  and  gained  more  and 
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more  InBuence  over  him,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Joachim's  mother.  He  became  general  superin- 
tendent and  visitor  of  Brandenburg, 
Later  Life,  administering  confirmation  and  ordi- 
nation, though  he  himself  had  never 
received  any  kind  of  ordination.  When  the 
Schmalkald  League  took  up  arms  against  the  em- 
peror, Agricola  attacked  them  in  his  sermons  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  gave  thanks  for  the 
emperor's  victory  at  Milhlberg,  utterly  failing  to  see 
the  danger  to  the  evangelical  cause.  It  flattered 
his  vanity  when  he  was  chosen  as  the  Protestant 
theologian  on  the  commission  appointed  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1647-48)  to  draw  up  an  interim; 
and  he  had  the  thankless  task  of  endeavoring  to 
persuade  his  fellow  Protestants  to  accept  it.  The 
more  strongly  and  increasingly  they  rejected  it, 
the  more  animosity  was  concentrated  on  Agricola, 
who  attempted  to  vindicate  his  Lutheran  standing 
by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  controversy  with 
Osiander  (q.v.);  and  the  common  cause  brought 
him  once  more  closer  to  Melanchthon.  It  fell  to 
him  to  give  judgment  between  Stancaro  and  An- 
dreas Musculus  (q.v.);  and  he  pronounced  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  controversy  on  the  necessity 
of  good  works  raged  for  years  in  Brandenburg, 
and  Agricola  stoutly  opposed  the  Philippists. 
For  a  while  they  seemed  to  prevail  with  Joachim, 
but  the  court  swung  round  again  to  Agricola's  side; 
and  in  1563  he  was  able  to  hold  a  thanksgiving 
service  in  Berlin  for  the  final  victory  over  his  op- 
ponents— a  victory  for  strict  Lutheranism  won 
mainly  by  the  man  whom  Luther  had  despised. 
He  died  three  years  later,  during  an  epidemic  of 
the  plague.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  gifted  man, 
though  his  rightful  development  was  hindered  by 
his  vanity,  which  brought  about  the  breach  with 
Luther,  and  by  the  temptations  of  court  life,  which, 
as  he  himself  recognized  when  too  late,  he  had  not 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  resist. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 
Biblioorapht:   Q.  Kawerau,  Johann  Agricola  von  Ei»ld>ent 
BerUn,  1881. 

AGRICOLA,  STEPHAN  (origmally  Castenpauer) : 
A  follower  of  Luther;  b.  in  Abensberg  (18  m.  s.w. 
of  Regensburg),  Bavaria;  d.  at  Eisleben  Easter, 
1547.  He  studied  at  Vienna,  joined  the  Augustinians, 
gained  fame  as  a  preacher  and  teacher,  and  was 
promoted  doctor  of  theology  in  1519.  Imitating 
St.  Augustine,  he  preached  on  entire  books  of  the 
Bible  in  Vienna  in  1515,  as  lector  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  monastery  at  Regensburg  in  1519-20,  and  in 
other  places.  His  sermons  brought  him  under 
suspicion.  He  was  accused  of  preaching  heretical, 
inflammatory,  and  offensive  dogmas;  of  having 
recommended  Luther's  writings  on  the  Babylonian 
captivity  and  on  the  abolition  of  the  mass;  of 
having  spoken  offensively  of  the  Roman  see,  bishops, 
and  clergy;  and  of  having  demanded  the  abolition 
of  all  ceremonies.  He  was  imprisoned  in  1522; 
thirty-three  charges  were  made  against  him;  and 
his  answer,  denying  dependence  upon  Luther  and 
making  appeal  to  Augustine  and  the  Scriptures, 
was  of  no  avail.  He  prepared  for  death,  and  wrote 
Ein  kdaUicher  gutter  notwendiger  Sermon  vom  Sterben 
(1523),  which  his  friend  Wolfgang  Russ  published. 


He  escaped,  however,  found  a  home  with  the  Car- 
melite Johann  Frosch  of  Au^burg  in  1523,  and 
preached  there  from  time  to  time.  Not  long  after 
1523  he  published  under  the  name  of  "  Agricola 
BoiuB  "  Ein  Bedencken  trie  der  wahrhajftig  GoUes- 
dienet  von  OoU  selba  geboten  und  aussgeeetzt,  mdchi 
tnit  beseerung  gemeyner  Ckristenheyt  widerumb  auf- 
gericht  werden,  a  Idnd  of  reformation-progranmie. 
Protected  by  the  city  council,  he  labored  with 
Rhegius  and  Frosch  for  the  Reformation  in  Augs- 
burg, and  became  pronounced  in  his  adherence  to 
Luther's  views  as  against  Zwingli.  By  translating 
into  German  Bugenhagen's  polemical  treatise 
against  Zwingli's  Contra  novum  errorem  de  sacra- 
mentis  (1525),  he  won  over  the  Augsburg  congrega- 
tion to  the  Lutheran  side.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
landgrave  Philip,  he  took  part  in  the  Marburg 
Colloquy  and  signed  the  articles  agreed  upon.  In 
1531  he  left  Augsburg  as  he  was  opposed  to  Butzer's 
Zwinglian  tendency  and.  went  to  Nuremberg,  where 
he  stayed  with  Wenceslaus  Link.  In  1537  he 
attended  the  Schmalkald  Diet  and  signed  Luther's 
articles.  When  the  Reformation  was  introduced 
into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Sulzbach  where  he  preached  the  first  evangelical 
sermon  June  3,  1542.  He  afterward  went  to  Eis- 
leben. (T.  KOLDE.) 
Biblioorapht:  C.  Spangenberg,  Wider  die  bdee  Sieben  in 
Teufela  KctmdffeUpiel,  Eisleben.  1562;  H.  W.  Rotermund, 
Getchichte  dee  auf  dem  Reichetage  eu  Augeburg  im  Jakre 
1690  .  .  .  Glaiiben^)ekenninis$ee,  Hanover,  1829;  Dat- 
terer,  Dee  Kardinala  und  Erzbieehofe  von  Saldnirg  Mat- 
thAu9  Lang  Verhalten  zur  Reformation,  Erlangen,  1892. 

AGRICULTURE,  HEBREW :    Palestine  is  praised 

in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  "  land   flowing   with 

milk  and  honey  ";  and,  indeed,  with 

Field  and  little  labor  it  yielded  what  the  in- 
Garden     habitants  needed.    Of  cereals,  wheat 

Products,  was  and  is  the  most  important  product ; 
the  Ammonite  country  appears  to 
have  been  specially  noted  for  it  (II  Chron.  xxvii. 
5).  The  best  wheat  to-day  is  that  of  the  Hauran 
and  Belka,  and  of  the  high  table-land  between 
Tabor  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Much  wheat  was 
raised  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
then  and  later  it  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
export  (I  Kings  v.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  Barley 
was  equally  common  and  in  the  earlier  time  was  the 
chief  material  for  bread  (Judges  vii.  13;  II  Kings 
iv.  42).  With  progress  in  culture  and  the  settled 
life  its  use  was  limited  to  the  poorer  classes  (John 
vi.  9,  13;  Josephus,  War,  V.  x.  2).  To-day  it  is 
used  for  fodder  only;  it  was  also  so  used  in  the 
ancient  time  (I  Kings  iv.  28),  and  its  value  appears 
to  have  been  about  one-half  that  of  wheat  (II  Kings 
vii.  1).  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  beer  was  made  from  it.  A  third  and  less 
important  cereal  ^eb.  kuseemeth;  LXX,  otyra, 
Ex.  ix.  32;  Isa.  xxviii.  25;  Ezek.  iv.  9;  erroneously 
rendered  "  rye  "  in  A.  V.)  was  probably  spelt. 
Rye  and  oats  are  not  mentioned.  The  chief  legume- 
bearing  plants  were  beans  (II  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Ezek. 
iv.  9)  and  lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34;  II  Sam.  xvii.  28, 
xxiii.  11;  Ezek.  iv.  9).  Both  were  ground  into 
meal,  and  were  used  for  bread  in  time  of  scarcity 
(Ezek.  iv.  9).  Leeks,  onions,  and  garlic  were  used 
as  seasoning  and  to  give  relish  to  bread.    Cucum- 
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bers  and  melons  are  also  mentioned  as  delicacies 
of  which  the  Israelites  were  deprived  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Nimi.  xi.  5).  Both  are  particularly  refreshing 
in  hot  countries,  and  the  poor  live  for  months  on 
bread  and  cucumbers  or  melons  alone.  Of  condi- 
ments and  spices  the  Old  Testament  mentions  two 
varieties  of  cimiin  (Heb.  kammon,  l^e^y  Isa. 
xxviii.  25;  the  former  used  also  as  medicine)  and 
the  coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud).  The  New  Testament  adds: 
dill  (Eng.  versions,  ''  anise/'  Matt,  xxiii.  23),  mint 
(ib.;  Luke  xi.  42),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  and  mustard 
(Matt.  xiii.  31,  xvii.  20;  Mark  iv.  31;  Luke  xiii. 
19,  xvii.  6).  The  mustard-seed  was  proverbial  as 
the  smallest  of  seeds.  The  mustard  plant  grows 
quickly  and  reaches  a  height  of  ten  feet.  To  these 
food-producing  plants  must  be  added  flax  (Josh.  ii. 
6;  Isa.  xix.  9;  Hos.  ii.  5,  9,  and  elsewhere)  and 
cotton.  The  former  of  these  is  not  much  cultivated 
to-day;  but  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
ancient  Israelites,  as,  together  with  wool,  it  sup- 
plied the  material  for  their  clothing.  In  the  Greco- 
Roman  period  it  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
trade.  The  importance  of  the  flax-cultivation 
can  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  the  Talmud, 
that  it  was  permissible  to  put  a  flax-bed  imder 
water  on  semi-holy  days  in  order  to  destroy  injuri- 
ous insects  {Mo*ed  ^atan  i.  6).  Linen-manufacture 
was  carried  on  especially  in  Galilee.  How  early 
the  cotton-plant  was  introduced  into  Palestine  is 
not  known.  The  Hebrew  terms  ahesh  and  buz 
do  not  necessarily  mean  linen,  but  include  cotton 
cloth,  or  a  mixed  material  like  the  Greek  bysaoa. 
The  foreign  word  karpaa  (Gk.  karpaaoa)  is  used  for 
cotton  in  Esther  i.  6  and  in  the  Tsdmud.  In  Greco- 
Roman  times  cotton  was  grown  and  exported  (cf. 
Pausanias,  V.  v.  2).  For  wine  and  oil  see  the 
separate  articles. 

Palestine  is  praised  in  Deut.  viii.  7,  xi.  10-11,  as 

a  "  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 

that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills," 

Climatic  which  has  no  need  of  artificial  irriga- 
Conditions.  tion  because  it  **  drinketh  water  of 
the  rain  of  heaven."  Compared  with 
the  neighboring  countries,  it  can  not,  indeed,  be 
called  poorly  watered.  In  normal  years  the  natural 
precipitation  suffices  for  a  great  part  of  the  fields. 
Land  thus  naturally  watered  is  called  in  the  Mish- 
nah  "  house  of  the  Baal  "  or  ''  field  of  the  house 
of  the  Baal,"  and  the  name  is  kept  to  this  day 
(cf.  Smith,  Rel,  of  5em.,  p.  97).  But  the  ancient 
Israelites  knew  that  watercourses  and  underground 
water  were  indispensable  (cf.  Ps.  i.;  Deut.  viii.  7; 
Isa.  xxxii.  20;  Ezek.  xvii.  8),  and  that  the  rain 
alone  was  not  always  sufficient;  they  therefore 
appreciated  the  pools  made  by  the  Canaanites  and 
added  to  them  (see  Water  Supply  in  Palestine). 
For  these  favors  of  nature  the  Israelite  ever  felt 
his  immediate  dependence  upon  Yahveh  (cf .  Deut. 
xi.  14;  Jer.  iii.  3,  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech.  x.  1). 
Yahveh's  blessing  shows  itself  in  his  sending  the 
first  rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  due  season;  in 
the  rain  his  mercy  is  seen,  in  the  drought  his 
anger.  Thus  he  proves  himself  indeed  the  Baal  of 
the  land,  who  waters  and  fertilizes  it   (cf .  Smith, 

I.C.). 


The    Israelites    learned    agriculture    from    the 
Canaanites.    How   rapidly   they  made  the  tran- 
sition from  the  nomadic  stage  can  not 

Cultiya-     be  determined;  it  seems  to  have  been 
tion.        practically  complete  at  the  beginning 
of  the  regal  period  (cf.  I  Sam.  xi.  6; 
II  Sam.  xiv.  30,  which  indicate  that  high  and  low 
were  then  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil), 
although  certain  tribes  of  the  south  and  the  East- 
Jordan  country  retained  more  or  less  of  the  nomadic 
character  till  the  Exile.    That  the  religious  obser- 
vances, preeminently  the  great  festivals,  rest  upon 
an  agricultural  basis  is  significant.     Irrigation  was 
not  the  only  artificial  improvement  that  was  neces- 
sary.   The  land  had  to  be  cleared  of  thorns  and 
weeds,  and  stones  had  to  be  removed  (cf.  Isa.  v.  2; 
Matt.  xiii.  3-7),  although  the  fellahs  to-day  often  al- 
low the  stones  to  remain  because  they  help  to  retain 
moisture.     Extensive  terracing  was  indispensable 
to  retain  the  thin  soil  on  the  steep  hillsides.    Manur- 
ing and  burning  were  practised  (Isa.  v.  24,  xxv.  10, 
xlvii.  14;  Joel  ii.  5;  Ob.  18),  but  probably  neither 
extensively   nor   annually.    Dried   dimg   is   more 
valuable  to-day  as  fuel,  and  it  was  so  used  in  the 
ancient  time  (Ezek.  iv.  15).    The  usual  method  of 
renewing  the  strength  of  the  soil  was  fallowing 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11,  and  elsewhere).    The  winter  crops 
(wheat,  barley,  lentils,  etc.)  were  sown  as  soon  as  the 
early  rain  had  softened  the  ground — from  the  end 
of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December.    The 
sowing  of  the  summer  crops  (millet,  vetches,  etc.) 
followed,  and  lasted  (in  the  case  of  cucumbers)  till 
after  the  winter  harvest.    Well-watered  fields  bear 
two  crops.    The  surface  of  the  soil  was  scratched 
by   a   very    primitive   plow,   drawn  by   oxen  or 
cows  (Judges  xiv.  18;  I  Kings  xix.  19;  Job  i.  14; 
Amos  vi.  12),  sometimes  in  light  soils  by  an  ass 
(Deut.  xxii.  10;  Isa.  xxx.  24).    The  furrow  to-day 
is  from  three  to  four  inches  deep.    The  driver's 
goad  (Judges  iii.  31)  served  also  to  break  the  clods. 
According  to  the  usual  assumption,  the  field  which 
a  yoke  of  oxen  (Heb.  zemedh)  could  plow  in  a  day 
was  the  unit  of  land-measurement,  as  the  present 
unit,  the  feddQn  (22-23  acres),  represents  a  season's 
plowing.     It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  they 
measured  land  by  the  amount  of  seed  sown,  as  is 
done  in  the  Talmud,  and  that  i^emedh  is  properly  a 
measure  of  capacity  and  then  designates  a  piece 
of  ground  of  such  size  that  it  required  a  zemedh 
of  seed.    The  surface  was  evened  with  an  imple- 
ment   resembling  a    stone-boat  or  with    a    roller 
(Job  xxxix.    10;  Isa.    xxviii.  24-25;  Hos.  x.    11). 
The    seed    was  sown    by    hand;     wheat,  barley, 
and   spelt    were   often    carefully   laid  in  the   fur- 
row.   In  the   time   of    the    Mishnah,  as    at  pres- 
ent, it  was  plowed  in.     At  present,  seed  is  sown 
rather   thinly.     An    estimate    of    the   amoimt   of 
land   under   cultivation  in   ancient  times    is   im- 
possible.     Large  tracts    in    Palestine  can    never 
have  been  used  for  anything  but   pasturage;  the 
"  deserts  "  were  extensive,  as  their  frequent  men- 
tion  shows ;   and   there   was  more    wooded  land 
than  now   (Josh.  xvii.  15,   18;   II  Kings   ii.   24). 
These  facts  make  it  probable  that  the  extent  of 
cultivated  land  did  not  materially  exceed  that  of 
to-day. 
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In  the  Jordan  valley  the  barley-harvest  begins 

from  the  end  of  March  to  the  first  half  of  April; 

in  the  hill-country,  on  the  coast,  and 

Harvest,  in  the  highlands,  from  a  week  to  a 
month  later.  The  cutting  of  the 
barley  opens,  that  of  the  wheat  closes,  the  harvest 
season.  Altogether  it  lasts  about  seven  weeks 
and  from  of  old  it  has  been  a  time  of  joy  and  fes- 
tivity (Ps.  iv.  7;  Isa.  ix.  3).  The  Feast  of  the  First- 
Fruits,  on  which,  according  to  the  Priest  Code,  a 
barley-sheaf  was  offered  (Lev.  xxiii.  9-14),  ushered 
in  this  festive  time;  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  seven 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  harvest,  when  an 
offering  of  two  wave-loaves  of  the  new  wheat  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17-21)  was  made,  closed  it.  The  grain  was 
cut  with  a  sickle  (Deut.  xvi.  9,  xxiii.  25;  Job  xxiv. 
24;  Jer.  1.  16;  Joel  iii.  13).  With  the  left  hand 
the  reaper  grasped  a  bimdle  of  ears  (Isa.  xvii.  5; 
Ps.  cxxix.  7),  and  with  the  right  he  cut  them  fairly 
close  to  the  head.  The  binder  followed,  gathering 
the  cut  grain  into  his  arms  (Ps.  cxxix.  7)  and  making 
it  into  sheaves  (Gen.  xxxvii.  7;  Lev.  xxiii.  10; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19;  Ruth  ii.  7;  Ps.  cxxvi.  6),  which 
were  then  collected  in  stacks  (Judges  xv.  5;  Ruth 
iii.  7;  Job  v.  26).  The  harvesters  refreshed  them- 
selves  during  their  toil  by  eating  parched  com  and 
bread  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water 
(Ruth  ii.  14).  According  to  old  custom  and  the 
Law,  forgotten  sheaves  and  the  privilege  of  gleaning 
after  the  reapers  belonged  to  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9, 
xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xxiv.  19;  Ruth  ii.  2);  the  Priest 
Code  provided  also  that  the  comers  of  the  field 
were  not  to  be  wholly  reaped  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22). 
In  like  manner  it  was  permissible  to  pluck  ears  from 
another's  field  to  eat  (Deut.  xxiii.  25;  Matt.  xii.  1). 

The  reaping  was  inmiediately  followed  by  the 
thrashing.  Small  quantities  of  grain,  and  dill, 
cumin,  and  the  like,  were  beaten  out  with  a  flail 
(Judges  vi.  11;  Ruth  ii.  17;  Isa.  xxviii.  27);  but 
in  most  cases  wheat,  barley,  and  spelt  were  taken 
to  the  thrashing-floor,  which,  if  possible,  was  placed 
on  high  ground  so  that  the  wind  might  carry  off  the 
chaff.  The  kernels  were  trodden  out  by  cattle 
or  were  separated  by  means  of  a  rude  thrashing- 
sled  or  wagon  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  Isa.  xxviii.  27-28; 
Amos  i.  3).  Both  custom  and  the  law  forbade  the 
muzzling  of  an  ox  in  treading  out  the  grain  (Deut. 
xzv.  4);  and  to-day  it  is  commonly  estimated  that 
an  ox  will  consume  from  three  to  four  pecks  of  the 
grain  daily  during  the  thrashing-time.  Winnowing 
was  accomplished,  with  the  help  of  the  wind,  by 
means  of  a  shovel  or  a  wooden  fork  having  two  or 
more  tines  (Isa.  xxx.  24;  Jer.  xv.  7).  The  chaff  is 
now  used  as  fodder;  according  to  Matt.  iii.  12,  it 
seems  in  ancient  time  to  have  been  burned.  The 
grain  was  sifted  (Amos  ix.  9)  and  shoveled  into 
heaps.  It  was  usually  stored  in  cistern-like  pits 
in  the  open  field,  carefully  covered  (Jer.  xli.  8). 
Real  bams  are  not  mentioned  till  late  times  (Deut. 
xxviii.  8;  II  Chron.  xxxii.  28;  Jer.  1.  26;  Joel  i.  17). 
In  general,  Palestine  may  be  called  a  fertile  land, 
but  its  productivity  has  been  greatly  overestimated. 
To-day  the  mountain-lands  of  Judea  yield  on  an 
average  from  two-  to  threefold;  the  valleys  of 
Hebron,  with  fertilization,  from  four-  to  fivefold; 
the  very  fertile  Plain  of  Sharon,  carefully  culti- 


vated by  German  colonists,  eightfold  for  wheat 
and  fifteenfold  for  barley.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  average  return  was  greater  in 
ancient  times. 

Some  of  the  laws  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Of  greater  importance  in  their  ^ect  upon  agricul- 
ture were  the  laws  aiming  to  prevent 
Laws.  the  alienation  of  landed  property. 
The  ancestral  field  was  sacred  (cf.  I 
Kings  xxi.  3).  This  provision  explains  the  law  of 
Lev.  XXV.  25,  according  to  which,  if  an  impover- 
ished Israelite  had  to  sell  his  field,  his  kinsman  had 
the  first  right  of  purchase  (cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  6-12). 
The  law  also  gave  the  original  owner  a  perpetual 
right  of  redemption,  and  restored  the  field  to  him 
in  the  year  of  jubilee  without  compensation  to  the 
purchaser;  a  city  house  could  be  redeemed  only 
within  a  year,  and  did  not  return  in  the  year  of 
jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  27-34).  The  underlying  thought 
here  is  that  the  land  is  not  the  private  property  of 
the  Israelites,  but  belongs  to  God,  and  the  Israel- 
ites have  only  the  right  of  use.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned how  far  such  laws  were  carried  out;  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  year  of  jubilee  (see 
below).  The  same  desire  to  preserve  family  pos- 
sessions shows  itself  in  the  law  of  inheritance.  In 
ancient  time  daughters  did  not  inherit;  if  there 
were  no  sons,  property  passed  to  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  father,  with  the  obligation  to  marry  the 
widow  (cf.  the  Book  of  Ruth).  The  Priest  Code 
allows  daughters  to  inherit  when  there  are  no  sons, 
but  they  must  marry  within  the  family  or,  at  least, 
within  the  tribe  of  the  father  (Num.  xxxvi.).  Still 
more  important  in  its  effect  upon  agriculture  was 
the  development  of  the  Sabbath  idea.  It  was  an 
old  custom  and  a  law  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
that  every  field  should  lie  fallow  one  year  in  seven 
(Ek.  xxiii.  10-11).  The  custom  fell  into  disiise  and 
Deuteronomy  knows  nothing  of  it.  But  the  Priest 
Code  revived  it,  imposed  it  upon  the  entire  land  at 
the  same  year  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant.,  XII.  ix.  5),  and 
added  the  theoretic  and  impracticable  year  of  jubilee 
(see  Sabbatical  Year  and  Year  op  Jubilee). 
Lastly,  laws  arising  from  ideas  of  ceremonial  im- 
purity must  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  prohibition 
of  sowing  unclean  seed  (Lev.  xi.  37-38),  of  plowing 
with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together,  and  of  sowing 
different  kinds  of  seed  in  one  field  (Lev.  xix.  19; 
Deut.  xxii.  9-10).  Of  the  age  of  these  customs 
nothing  is  known.  The  Mishnah  developed  and 
added  to  these  laws  with  great  detail. 

I.  Benzinger. 
Bibuoorapht:  J.  L.  SaalschOti,  Da»  mo»&i9ehe  Rechi,  Ber- 
lin, 1863;  £.  Robinson.  Phyneal  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  Boston,  1865;  J.  G.  Wetxstein.  in  F.  Delitzsch, 
Commentar  nt  Je^aia,  pp.  389-699,  70&-711,  2d  ed..  Leip- 
sie,  1869  (treats  of  winnowing;  neither  in  last  ed.  nor  in 
Eng.  transl.);  idem.  Die  tyritche  Dreachtafel,  in  ZeiUchrift 
for  Ethnologie,  v.  (1873)  270-302;  F.  Hamilton,  La  Bo- 
tanique  de  la  BiUe,  Nice.  1871;  H.  B.  Tristram.  Natural 
Hi$tory  of  the  Bible,  London,  1873;  idem.  The  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  Paleetine,  in  Survey  of  Weetem  Paleetine,  ib.  1884 
(authoritative);  J.  Smith,  Bible  PlanU,  their  Hietory  and 
Identification,  ib.  1878;  C.  J.  von  KUngsrftff,  PaliUHna 
und  9eine  .Vegetation,  in  Oeaterreiehieche  botaniache  Zeit- 
achrift,  XXX.,  Vienna.  1880;  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  2  vols..  New  York,  1880-82;  I.  Lfiw,  Ara- 
nUtieehe  PfUtntennamen.IjeipsiclSSl;  E.  Boissier,  Flora 
orientalie,  Geneva,  1884;  J.  H.  Balfour.  The  Plante  of  the 
Bible,  LondoD.  1885;    G.  Anderlind.  Aekerbau  und  Tier- 
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Muehi  in  Syrien,  inthe9ondere  in  PaHXtHna^  in  ZDPV^  iz. 
(1886)  1-73;  S.  Schumacher.  Der  anbi$che  Pflug,  ib.  iv. 
(1881)  70-84,  ix.  (1886)  1-73.  xii.  (1889)  167-166;  A.  E. 
Knight,  Gleaninga  from  BibU  Landn  .  .  .  OceupaHona  of 
their  InhabitanU,  London,  1801;  V.  Hehn,  KuUurpflanxen 
und  HauttUre,  Berlin,  1894;  H.  VogeU&in,  Die  Land- 
urirUchaft  in  PalOtlina  zur  Zeit  der  Miachna,  ib.  1894;  H. 
C.  Trumbull,  Shtdiea  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  Philadelphia, 
1894;  DB,  i.  48-61;  EB,  L  76-89;  JE,  i.  262-270;  E. 
Day.  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrewe,  New  York,  1901 
(a  useful  book,  based  largely  on  a  study  of  the  book  of 
Judgies).  Consult  also  the  works  on  antiquities  and 
archeology  by  De  Wette-R&biger,  Leipsic.  1864;  H. 
Ewald,  GkSttingen,  1866,  Eng.  transl.,  London.  1876;  C.  F. 
Keil.  Frankfort,  1876;  Schegg-WirthmQller,  Freiburg. 
1887;  I.  Bensinger.  ib.  1894;  W.  Nowack.  ib.  1894;  and 
PEF,  QxLorterly  Reports,  particularly  the  earlier  numbers. 

A6RIPPA  I.  AND  n.,  kings  of  Judea.  See 
Herod  and  his  Family. 

A6RIPPA  CASTOR:  Christian  author  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  was  perhaps  an  Egyp- 
tian. Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl.,  iv.  7)  speaks  of  him 
very  highly.  He  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  Gnostic 
Basilides,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  showed 
independent  knowledge  of  the  latter's  teaching. 

G.  KrCger. 
Bibuoobapht:   MPG,  vi;    M.   J.   Routh.  Reliquict  eacra, 

i:  85-^,  Oxford,  1846. 

AGRIPPA  VON  WETTESHEIM,  nef'tes^hdm', 
HEUIRICH  CORNELIUS:  Scholar  and  adven- 
turer; b.  at  Cologne,  of  noble  family,  Sept.  14, 1486; 
d.  at  Grenoble  1535.  He  studied  at  Cologne  and 
Paris,  and  took  part  in  some  obscure  enterprise  in 
Spain  (1507-08);  lectured  at  the  University  of  D61e, 
in  Franche-Comt^,  on  Reuchlin's  De  verbo  mirifico 
(1509),  and  aroused  the  opposition  of  certain  monks; 
was  sent  to  England  on  a  political  mission  by  the 
emperor  (1510);  returned  to  Cologne  and  lectured 
on  quoRstiones  quodlibetales ;  served  in  the  imperial 
army  in  Italy  from  1511  to  1518,  and  during  the 
same  period  went  to  the  Council  of  Pisa  as  a  theo- 
logian (1511),  and  lectured  on  medicine,  jurispru- 
dence, and  Hermes  Trismegistus  in  Pavia  and  Tiirin. 
He  was  appointed  syndic  at  Metz  in  1518,  but  had 
to  flee  from  the  Inquisition  two  years  later.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  practised 
medicine  at  Freiburg  (1523);  became  physician  to 
the  queen  mother  of  France,  but  was  expelled  and 
fled  to  the  Netherlands  (1529);  was  appointed  his- 
toriographer to  Charles  V.  and  lived  for  some  years 
under  the  protection  of  Archbishop  Hermann  of 
Cologne,  but  finally  returned  to  France,  where  he 
died.  Of  his  two  most  celebrated  works,  the  De 
occulta  phUosophia  (written  1509-10;  first  printed, 
book  i.,  Antwerp,  1531;  books  i.-iii.,  Cologne, 
1533)  is  a  compilation  from  the  Neoplatonists  and 
the  Cabala  and  gives  a  plan  of  the  world  with  an 
exposition  of  the  "  hidden  powers "  which  the 
learning  of  the  time  thought  it  necessary  to  assume 
for  the  explanation  of  things;  the  other,  De  incertUu- 
dine  ei  vanitate  scientiarum  et  ariium  (written  1526; 
printed  1527),  is  a  compilation  from  the  Humanists 
and  Reformers,  and  gives  a  skeptical  criticism  not 
only  of  all  sciences,  but  of  life  itself.  A  collected 
edition  of  Agrippa's  works  was  published  at  Lyons 
in  1600. 
Biblioorapht:  H.  Morley,   The  Life  of  Henry    Corneliua 

Agrippa  von  Netteeheim,  2  vols.,  London.  I860. 

AGUIRRE,  a-gir're,  JOSEPH  SAENZ,  sonz,  DE: 
Spanish  cardinal;  b.  at  Logrofio  (60  m.  e.  of  Bur- 


gos), Spain,  Mar.  24, 1630;  d.  in  Rome  Aug.  16,  1699. 
At  an  early  age  he.  entered  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  became  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  at  Salamanca, 
and  in  1666  professor  of  theology  in  the  university 
there;  he  was  also  a  consultor  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, and  ultimately  superior-general  of  the 
Spanish  congregation  of  his  order.  In  1686  Inno- 
cent XL  made  him  cardinal  as  a  reward  for  uphold- 
ing the  papal  authority  against  Gallicanism  in  his 
Defensio  cathedrcB  S,  Petri  adversus  dedarationem 
cleri  GaUicani  anni  16S2  (Salamanca,  1683).  The 
most  important  of  his  numerous  theological  and 
philosophical  writings  are  his  CoUedio  maxima 
concUiorum  omnium  HispanicB  ei  novi  orbis  (4  vols., 
Rome,  1693;  new  ed.by  Catalani,  6  vols.,  1753)  and 
his  unfinished  Theologia  S.  Anselmi  (3  vols.,  1679- 
85;  2d  ed.,'  168^90).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  H.  Hurler,  Nomenclator  literariiu  reoentiorie 
theologice  catholicce,  ii.  621-652,  Innsbruck,  1893. 

AGUIL    See  Proverbs. 

AHAB,  6'hab:  Seventh  king  of  Israel;  son  and 
successor  of  Omri.  His  dates  are  variously  given — 
918-897  B.C.,  according  to  the  older  chronology; 
878-857,  Kamphausen;  875-853,  Duncker;  874- 
854,  Hommel;  d.  about  851,  Wellhausen.  His 
history  in  I  Kings  xvi.  28-xxii.  40,  is  based  upon 
two  main  sources,  from  which  long  extracts  are 
given;  the  one,  which  furnished  the  account  of  the 
wars  with  the  Arameans  (ch.  xx.  and  xxii.),  may 
be  described  as  a  popular  history  of  the  kings  of  the 
northern  realm  and  their  wars;  the  other,  from 
which  the  Elijah  narratives  are  taken,  evidently 
originated  in  prophetic  circles.  Both  were  Of  the 
ninth  century  and  of  Ephraimitic  origin.  The 
Monolith  Inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.  of  As- 
syria (see  Assyria,  VI.,  §  8)  states  that  in  the  army 
defeated  by  Shalmaneser  at  Karkar  (854  B.C.)  were 
10,000  men  and  2,000  chariots  furnished  by  Akhab- 
bu  Sir'laaif  by  whom  in  all  probability  Ahab  of 
Israel  is  meant  (for  another  view,  cf.  Kittel,  233- 
234;  Kamphausen,  43,  note).  The  Moabite  Stone 
(q.v.)  also  states  that  the  subjection  of  Moab  to 
Israel,  established  by  Omri,  lasted  for  "  half  of  his 
son's  days."  Ahab's  reign  was  a  time  of  pros- 
perity. The  long  war  with  Judah  was  ended,  and 
Ahab's  daughter  Athaliah  was  married  to  Jehoram, 
Jehoshaphat's  son.  A  marriage  alliance  was  also 
made  with  the  Phenicians,  Ahab  taking  to  wife 
Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  of  Tyre.  The  Moab- 
ites  remained  subject  to  Israel  and  paid  a  con- 
siderable tribute  (II  Kings  iii.  4).  Jericho  was 
rebuilt,  and  other  cities  were  fortified  or  built. 
Ahab  erected  a  palace  at  Jczreel  (probably  the 
"  ivory  house  "  of  I  Kings  xxii.  39).  In  later  years 
he  had  to  fight  with  the  Arameans  of  Damascus, 
who  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  but  were  defeated  and 
driven  off.  In  the  following  year  both  armies  met 
at  Aphek  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  Ben-hadad, 
the  Syrian  king,  was  captured  and  magnanimously 
treated  by  Ahab;  with  the  promise  to  give  up  the 
conquests  of  his  father  and  to  allow  Ahab's  mer- 
chants to  have  bazaars  in  Damascus,  he  was  set  free. 
After  three  years  Ahab  undertook  a  new  war 
against  Damascus  to  capture  Ramoth-gilead,  which 
probably  was  to  have  been  delivered  to  Israel  after 
the  covenant  at  Aphek.    This  time  he  had  the  help 
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of  Jehcwahaphat  of  Jttdah,  whose  son  m&f  have 
married  Ahab*»  daught<?r  at  this  time.  The  battle 
waa  lost  and  Ahab  was  mortally  woimded. 

Ahab's  wagn  is  of  great  importance  in  the  relig- 
joua  development  of  Israel^  and  ia  marked  by  a 
bitter  contest  between  the  throne  and  the  proph- 
eti.  That  Ahab  had  no  intention  of  apostatizing 
from  Yahweh,  the  god  of  his  people,  is  shoisTi  by 
the  nomas  he  gave  his  children;  but  to  nde  right- 
eously, according  to  the  conception  of  the  propheta^ 
did  not  suit  hia  policy.  He  tolerated  the  calf- 
irorship  instituted  by  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii.  26- 
33),  and,  influenced  by  his  Phefiician  wife,  intro- 
duced into  Samaria  the  worabip  of  the  SjTian  Baal 
(Melkarth)^  for  whom  he  built  in  his  capital  a  great 
temple  with  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia.  No 
donbt  ceitain  circles  in  Israel  were  shocked  by  this 
heathen  worship;  but  the  great  majority  aaw  in  it 
no  inconsistency  with  the  Mosaic  reUgion.  It  fell 
to  Elijah  to  rebuke  the  people  for  **  halting  between 
two  opinions  ";  but  his  voice,  like  that  of  other 
prophets  who  protested,  had  little  effect.  Jescebel 
tried  to  silence  them  by  bloody  peraccuUona;  and 
EUjah  complained  tliat  be  was  the  only  prophet 
of  Yahweh  left.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  all  so-called  prophets  of  Yahveb  had  been 
killed;  for  Ahab,  who  still  regarded  himself  as  a 
wofshiper  of  Yahweh,  would  hardly  have  per- 
mitted such  an  act.  Those  who  did  not  oppose  the 
worship  of  Baal  were  doubtless  left  alone j  but  in 
the  eyen  of  EUJab  they  were  not  much  better  than 
the  prophets  of  Baal.  After  the  event  on  Mount 
Carmel  (I  King?  xviii.)  Jeaebel  saw  the  futility  of 
trying  to  suppress  the  opposition  to  the  worship  [ 
of  Baal,  and  the  prophets  who  bad  kept  in  , 
hiding  could  come  and  go  freely.  Ahab  and 
hia  wife  were  also  denounced  by  EUjah  for  the 
crime  committed  against  Nabotb  and  his  family ^ 
which  led  to  signa  of  contrition  on  the  king's 
part  and  to  a  postponement  to  his  son's  days 
of  ttie  threatened  retribution  {I  Kings  xxi.;  cf. 
II  Kings  ix,  21-26).  Ahab's  character  and  achieve- 
ments are  differently  estimated.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly an  able  roan,  and  desired  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  people;  he  was  a  brave  warrior, 
and  died  manfully.  But  in  the  estimation  of  many 
these  virtues  are  outweighed  by  bis  weakness 
toward  Jezebel^  bis  short -^ghted  optimism  after 
the  victory  at  Aphek,  and  his  lack  of  deep  religious 
conviction  and  eameetneas.  (W,  Lotj.) 

BtsLioG&APitT:    On  the  chroaologyt  A.  K»mplutuen,  Ckn^- 

nohffie  drr  Ae&rflucJUm  KuniiQe^  Booq^  1883;  ChronQi- 
Offu  of  the  Kinfft  of  Ivuet  ond  Judah  compared  with  the 
Mofium^ntM^  in  Chia-ch  Quarterly  Rcricw,  Jan.^  1S80;  Ei. 
Alaider.  B^iiithe  Chronoloffi^  und  Ztvtrechntino  dtr  Heb- 
rOer,  Vieuiia*  18S7;  DBA.  397-*03;  EB,  I  773^19;  and 
nectioDB  on  chmno^jogy  in  the  following  n&nud  worku^ 
On  the  history:  H.  Ewald,  Oesckichie  d«i  Volkta  iwrael.  7 
Tob.*  GOttin^n,  ISd+'flS  (Eur,  traiml,  8  vpb«*,  London, 
L8«7-s:3);  M.  DundusT.  GitchUUe  d£d  AUtrthutM,  il.  Leip- 
B  Of  1878;  B.  8tade,  QtMchidiU  dt*  Votket  lamel,  2  voU.. 
Berlin,  1884-^9;  E.  H«ii&ii,  Histotrv  du  peupU  Ivrorl,  5 
Yoli,*  P^nH.  1S87-04,  Eng.  tnmeLi  London,  iaB$-9l; 
R.  Kit  lei  Q€tdii£hle  der  Hda-c^^  2  vols.,  Gotba^  18$8- 
92,  Eng.  tranat,  2  vols.,  London,  18&5-0a;  H.  Ometi,  Gt- 
§€hichte  dfr  Juden,  1 1  votf. ,  Lfipi^it^,  ISSS-lfiOO,  Eu^.  tr^nsl , 
flvols.j  l^ndon,  ISfll;  tl.  RawHnfton4,A''tn0«r}/  twa^iond  Ju- 
dah, London,  1  SBft;  S mi th » O rJC;  i dam,  Propkttv;  HM\iic\i- 
ler,G«icAtcJU0/«rael9,2  voIb.,  Leipiic,  1895^1900;  C.  F.  Kent. 
HiMii»T/  of  the  H^n^w  P^opU,  2  ¥ob.,  New  Vark«  lS9i^^7; 


Idbta,  StudmiM*  Old  Tettament.  il..  Lb.  11904;  J.  Wf^Uhfriineb, 
iwaeiitueht  und  jMitche  Owtchi^iUt  Berlm>  1897;  idem, 
ProUvomena  rur  Geechithtt  lemelit^  Berlin.  1899  (in 
Enff.«  Fri}tegomena  to  the  fiiMiOTy  of  ftrael,  with  a  reprint 
of  the  article  '  Itrael  *  from,  th^  "  Enct/^^pfudia  Bntannita,'* 
Edinbui^h,  18S6);  C.  H.  Comill,  OAMchkht*  den  Volke9 
lemeU  J.«ip0ic.  1898*  Eng.  transL,  Chicago,  1898;  DB, 
ii,  606-618S  EB,  ii.  2317^9:  H-  R  amith,  OM  Tatamerd 
Biete^,  New  York,  1903^  Further  Enaierial  is  to  be 
found  io  the  commentariei  on  the  Books  of  Ki^es  and 
Chronicler.  On  indi  est  ions  from  Ihe  monuments:  Schrn- 
dfiT,  KB,  a  vol*.,  Berlin,  1889-1901;  himm,  KAT,  3d  cd., 
by  H.  Zimmem  and  H.  Winc-kler,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1903* 
Eng.  traasl.  of  l&t  ed.,  London*  1^5^83;  H.  Winckler. 
AitarienUU^chm  ForMchuntten^  J.-yi.^  Leip^r.  1893-97  (new 
bene:*,  3  vols.,  1^98-1601;  3d  serici,  2  voIa.,  1901-D5);  A. 
H.  Hayce,  '  Higher  Criiittem  ^  and  the  Monuments.  Londoa, 
1894;  J,  F.  McCurdy^  Hittory,  Prophecy  and  the  Monu^ 
mentt,  2  voln.,  New  York,  1 894- 1901;  W,  St,  C.  Boseawen, 
The  Bihle  and  the  Monnmentt*  London,  1B95;  S.  R.  Driver, 
ID  D.   G.    Hogartb»  Auihoritj/  and  Archaologj/,  London, 

AHASTTERUS,  o-hai'yu-I'ruB;  A  name  given  in 
the  Oy  Testament  to  two  kingp.  1«  The  father  of 
Darius  the  Mede  (Dan.  ix.  I).  Since  Darius  is 
mentioned  before  Cyrua,  be  can  be  no  other  than 
AfltyageSp  and  Ahasuerus  would  then  be  Cyaxarea. 
Phonetically  the  name  lA  juBt  aa  little  connected 
ai  Qyaxaree  with  the  name  which  that  king  has  in 
the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  wMcb  must 
probably  be  read  Iluvakhshlra.  It  is  also  often 
jfound  that  the  Median  and  Persian  kings  are  differ-^ 
ently  named  in  the  sources^  a  difTerence  which  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  tbat  after  their  accessioD 
to  the  throne  they  took  new  names.  In  Tob.  xiv, 
15  **  Asueroa  "  ia  Astyages^  since  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh  bedde  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

2*  A  king  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Eethen  the 
Khahayarsha  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  and  the 
Xerxes  of  the  Greeks^  who  ruled  from  485  to  455 
B.c*,  and  was  the  son  of  Dariua  Hystaspes.  Thia 
is  indicated  by  the  identity  of  the  name  and  the 
agreement  in  character  as  that  is  given  by  Herodo- 
tua.  With  thi^  agrees  alEH)  the  mention  of  Shuslian 
(Stisa)  as  his  residence,  and  the  statement  in  Esther 
i.  that  the  kingdom  extended  from  India  to 
Etlnopia — a  statement  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire 
in  the  epitaph  of  Dariua  at  Naksht  Rustem,  which, 
however^  would  not  a  ait  the  time  before  Dariua, 
With  Xerxes,  not  with  Cambyses^  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Ezra  iv.  6  is  no  doubt  identical,  to  whom  the 
Samaritans  presented  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
the  eadlee  who  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

(B.  Lindner  J 

BlBLtooRAPRT:  T.  Benfey^  Die  pernechen  KeiiinMchriftettf 
LaipRio,  1847;  F,  Spie^.  Erani*che  Altrrthtifnekundef 
3  vols.,  ib.  lSn-78;  Sehradcr.  KAT;  A.  II.  Stiyce, 
Hipher  Criticism  and  the  Mitnumenttt  pp.  fi43  sciqh, 
London,  1804;  W.  St.  G.  Boacftw^n,  Tho  Bible  and 
the  Mrniumenti^  lb,  18&5^ 

AHAUS,  <l"hauz',  HEnmiCH  VON  (Hen- 
drik  van  Ahuis)  *  Founder  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  in  Germany j  b.  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Ahaus,  near  Mfuister,  1370;  d.  in  Mlin- 
ster  1439.  He  wa??  deecended  from  a  noble  family 
whoae  ariccstors  dated  back  to  the  ninth  tjentury, 
and  who  took  their  name  from  their  territories  on 
the  River  Aa.  In  1396  he  took  religious  orders  and, 
in^ueneed  by  his  aunt^  fortnerly  abbess  of  Vreden  in 
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Gelderland,  then  a  member  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the 
Common  Life  at  Deventer,  affiliated  himself  with 
the  followers  of  the  new  teaching  in  that  town. 
He  remained  at  Deventer  probably  till  the  year  1400, 
living  in  close  association  with  the  companions  and 
successors  of  Groote,  the  founder  of  the  fraternity, 
such  as  Florentius  Radewyns,  Brinckerink,  Ger- 
hard Zerbolt,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Having 
mastered  the  principles  and  the  organization  of  the 
Brethren,  and  imbued  with  their  zeal,  he  returned 
to  Westphalia  and  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  founded 
a  brotherhood  at  MOnster.  The  death  of  his  father 
left  him  with  ample  means  with  which  he  erected 
a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Brethren. 
Later  he  ceded  to  them  his  magnificent  residence 
and  estate  at  Springbnmnen,  which  became  the 
seat  of  the  general  chapter  of  the  fraternity.  Liv- 
ing without  vows  or  written  regulations,  and  given 
up  to  the  practise  of  the  hiunble  Christian  virtues, 
the  Brethren,  nevertheless,  met  with  opposition 
from  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  former 
looked  askance  at  their  close  intermingling  of  the 
ascetic  and  spiritual  with  the  secular  life,  and 
resented  the  influence  which  they  speedily  began 
to  exert  in  the  field  of  education,  while  the  citizens 
of  MUnster  regarded  the  activity  of  the  fraternity 
in  the  production  of  beautiful  books,  which  con- 
stituted the  chief  source  of  their  livelihood,  as  un- 
welcome competition.  The  Dominicans  were  the 
most  zealous  of  their  opponents  and  at  the  instance 
of  one  of  that  order,  Matth^eus  Grabow,  complaint 
against  the  Brethren  was  lodged  with  the  Council 
of  Constance.  Owing  to  the  intercession  of  Gerson 
and  Pierre  d'Ailly,  however,  they  obtained  a  com- 
plete vindication  (1418),  and  the  persecution  served 
only  to  hasten  the  rapid  spread  of  their  influence. 
Ahaus  was  one  of  the  representatives  sent  to  Con- 
stance to  defend  the  cause  of  the  brotherhood. 

In  1416  Ahaus  established  at  Cologne  the  second 
great  house  of  the  fraternity;  and  in  1428  a  union 
was  effected  between  the  chapters  of  Cologne  and 
Milnster  whereby  the  two  houses  were  constituted 
practically  one  body.  In  1441  this  union  was 
joined  by  the  chapter  of  Wesel  in  Cleves,  which 
had  been  foimded  by  Ahaus  in  1435.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  Ahaus  busied  himself  with  the  erection 
of  new  chapters  and  the  active  supervision  of  the 
established  houses;  and,  in  addition  to  the  three 
great  chapters  mentioned,  many  smaller  foundations 
were  established  in  the  dioceses  of  Mtinster  and 
Osnabrilck.  Communities  of  Sisters  of  the  Common 
Life  also  were  established  at  Emmerich,  Herford, 
Hildesheim,  and  other  places,  aside  from  the  mother 
house  at  MQnster,  with  the  foundation  of  which 
Ahaus  was  not  connected.  The  labors  of  Ahaus 
exercised  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Church  in  Germany.  The  standard  of  learn- 
ing among  the  clergy  was  raised,  and  monasticism 
was  purified  of  many  of  its  evils,  while  its  ideals  of 
a  spiritual  life  received  wide  extension  through  the 
founding  of  secular  communities.  The  Brethren 
were  also  influential  in  the  establishment  of  schools, 
in  the  diffusion  of  literature  both  in  manuscript  and 
in  printed  form,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  for  religious  purposes. 

L.  ScHULZE. 

I.— 7 


Bxblioorapbt:    L.  SchuUe,  Heinrieh  von  AhauM,  in  ZKW, 
iii..  1882. 

AHAZ,  d'haz:  Eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son 
and  successor  of  Jotham.  He  ruled,  according  to 
the  older  computation,  742-727  B.C.;  according  to 
Kdhler,  739-724;  according  to  Kamphausen,  734- 
715;  according  to  Hommel,  734-728.  The  most 
important  political  event  of  his  reign  was  the  sub- 
jugation of  Judah  to  Assyria  as  a  result  of  the 
Arameo-  (S3rro-)  Ephraimitic  war.  Pekah,  king 
of  Israel,  and  Rezin  of  Damascus  had  conspired 
against  Judah  before  the  death  of  Jotham  (II  Kings 
XV.  37),  but  war  was  not  actively  carried  on  unUl 
after  the  accession  of  Ahaz.  The  latter  could  not 
maintain  himself  in  the  field  and  retired  to  the 
fortified  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  Chronicler, 
he  was  defeated  in  pitched  battle  at  some  stage  of 
the  war.  Rezin  captured  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea, 
which  had  been  in  possession  of  Judah  since  the 
days  of  Amaziah  and  Uzziah  (Azariah,  II  Kings 
xiv.  7,  22),  and  restored  it  to  the  Edomites  (xvi. 
6,  where  the  reading  should  be  "  Edomites  "  in- 
stead of  "  Syrians  ")f  perhaps  in  return  for  help  in 
the  war  (cf.  II  Chron.  xxviii.  17).  Judea  was  laid 
waste  and  partly  depopulated  (cf.  Isa.  i.  5-9). 
Ahaz  in  his  need  applied  for  help  to  Tiglath-pileser 
II.  of  Assyria,  who  forced  the  enemies  of  the  Judean 
king  to  retire;  but,  as  the  price  of  this  deliver- 
ance, Judah  became  an  Assyrian  vassal  state,  the 
king's  treasure  and  the  treasure  of  the  Temple  being 
carried  to  Nineveh,  and  a  yearly  tribute  imposed. 
Few  kings  of  Judah  are  represented  as  having  so 
little  inclination  to  the  true  Yahveh-religion  as 
Ahaz.  He  sacrificed  "  on  the  hiUs,  and  under 
every  green  tree,"  and  set  up  molten  images  of  the 
Baalim.  In  a  time  of  great  distress  he  even  offered 
his  son  to  Molech  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  from  11.  Kings  xxiii.  11-12  that, 
under  Assyrian  influence,  he  built  altars  for  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Temple.  The  religious  and  moral  deterioration 
of  the  people  under  Ahaz  is  the  frequent  theme  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy.  (W.  Lotz.) 

It  is  now  generally  held  that  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
extended  from  735  to  719  B.C.  The  dates  are 
important  not  merely  as  fixing  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Hezekiah  with  his  change  of  policy 
toward  Assyria,  but  also  their  correlation  with 
other  events.  Thus  Ahaz  is  seen  to  have  survived 
the  fall  of  Samaria  (722  B.C.)  and  the  Assyrian 
expedition  against  Ashdod  (720  B.C.)  with  its 
consequences  to  Judah  (cf.  Isa.  xx.).  J.  F.  M. 
Bulxoorapht:   Oozunilt  the  worlu  mentioned  under  Arab, 

and  C.  P.  Caspari,  Utberden  SvrucK-^phraimitUeKen  Kritg 

urUer  Jotham  und  AKoi^  Christiania,  1840. 

AHAZIAH,  6"ha-zai'a:  1.  Eighth  king  of  Israel, 
son  and  successor  of  Ahab.  He  reigned  about  two 
years  (856-855  b.c,  according  to  Kamphausen; 
for  other  views,  see  the  dates  given  for  the  close  of 
his  father's  reign  in  the  article  Ahab).  Little  is 
known  of  his  reign.  Doubtless  he  ended  the  war 
with  Ben-hadad  (see  Ahab)  by  treaty.  After 
Ahab's  death,  the  Moabites  rebelled  successfully; 
but  Ahaziah  seems  to  have  undertaken  no  war 
against  them.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  from 
a   window  and  received  serious  injury;  being  a 
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worshiper  of  Baal,  he  sent  to  Ekron  to  fieek  coun^ 
■el  from  B&al-Eebub;  and  his  meeaengeis  were  met 
on  the  way  hy  Elijah^  who  foretold  a  fatal  iBsue  of 
his  fiicknees  as  a  puniabment  for  sending  to  Baal. 
Hifi  huitocy  b  found  in  I  Kings  %xii.  49^ — II  King^  1. 

The  death  of  Ahab  and  accession  of  Ahaaiah  of 
Israel  fell  in  853  B.C.  (see  Ahab)^  as  iis  now  generalljr 
agreed.  Jehu  acceded  in  S42  B.C.,  for  in  that  year 
he  paid  homage  to  Shalman^er  II.  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Latter  on  his  Btack  Obelisk. 
But  Joram,  who  corner  between  AliAfiab  and  Jehu, 
leigned  '' twelve  yeais'*  (II  King^  iii.  1).  This 
term  seems  to  fill  up  the  whole  time  between  S53 
and  842|  ineluaive.  Accordingly  the  sickness  of 
Ahaziah  and  active  regency  of  Joram  began  just 
after  the  accession  of  the  former,  whose  very  brief 
reign  could  have  had    no    significanee  whatever 

J.  F.  M. 

2.  Sixth  kingof  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram.  He  reigned 
one  year  (S84  b.c.^  according  to  the  older  computa- 
tion; 843,  according  to  Kamphausen;  842^  accord- 
ing to  Hommel).  He  married  a  daughter  of  Ahab, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he  was  a 
Baal- worshiper.  His  relation  inith  the  house  of 
OmH  caused  liis  early  death.  He  joined  bis  brother- 
in-law^  Jonun  of  Israel,  in  a  campaign  against 
Hazae)  of  Damascus^  and  the  two  alUefi  attacked 
Ramoth-gilead.  Joram  was  w^ounded  and  returned 
to  Jeireeli  whither  Ahaziah  went  to  visit  bim,  and 
there  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  Jehu,  who  killed  bim 
&B  a  member  of  the  house  of  Omri.  The  accounts 
of  bis  death  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  can  not  be 
fieconciled.  His  history  is  found  in  II  Kings  vlii. 
25-^ix.  29;  II  Chron,  xxii.  1-9.  (W.  Lorz.) 

Bmt'ioaiiAFHT:   Coxuiult  th*  works  mcDtioned  under  Ahab. 

AMI  J  AH,  Q'hd'jQ:  A  prophet,  bving  al  Sbiloh, 
mentioned  in  I  Kings  xi.  2^-39,  xii.  15,  xiv.  1-18; 
II  Chroii.  ix.  29,  x.  15.  All  these  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  are  Deutert>nomic,  or  at  least  have 
been  worked  over  by  a  Deuteronomic  editor.  In 
ibe  latter  part  of  Solomon's  reign  Ahijab  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  great  authority  as  Yahweh's  prophet. 
Next  to  Samuel  and  EUsba  he  is  the  most  striking 
escample  of  the  fact  that  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
besides  promoting  tbe  religious  life,  meddled  with 
political  affairs.  He  gave  voice  to  the  deep  dissatis- 
faction which  all  true  Yahweb- worshipers  felt  in 
the  latter  part  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  foretold  to 
Jeroboam  that  he  would  become  king  over  ten  tribes. 
Years  later,  when  Ahijah  was  an  old  man,  dim  of 
eyesigbtT  Jeroboam  sent  his  wife  to  the  prophet  in 
disguise  to  obtain  help,  if  possible^  in  the  severe 
aicknesa  of  his  son.  Again  the  prophet  declared 
the  misfortune  to  be  tbe  consequence  of  unfaith- 
fulness to  Yahweb;  be  foretold  the  death  of  the 
prince  and  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam. 
The  Chronicler  J  according  to  his  custom,  made 
Ahijah  also  a  historian  of  bis  time, 

(R.    KiTTEL.) 

AHJHELECH,  u-him'e-lec:  Higb  priest  at  the 
tabernacle  in  Nob.  He  gave  tbe  sbowbread  and 
Goliath's  a  word  to  David,  not  knowing  that  the 
latter  was  fleeing  from  Saul^  and  for  this  reason  be^ 
together  with  the  entire  priestly  family  of  eighty- five 


peiwins  (LXX,  thirty- five)  and  the  whole  city  of 
Nob,  wat  slain  by  Doeg  the  Edomite  at  Saul's  com- 
mand (I  Sam.  xxi,-xxii.).  Only  his  son  Abiathar 
escaped  and  w^ent  to  David.  Abimelech  is  called 
tbe  son  of  Ahitub  (I  Sam.  \jdi.  9,  20),  and  was 
therefore  great-grandson  of  Eli  and  a  descendant  of 
Itbamar.  **  Ahiah  **  (I  Sam,  xiv,  3)  ia  probably 
another  name  for  Ahimelech;  if  not,  Ahiah  must 
have  been  an  older  brother  of  tbe  latter  who  offi- 
ciated before  him,  or  possibly  the  father  of  Ahime- 
lech, whOt  in  this  case,  should  be  called  the  grand- 
son of  Ahitub.  Abiathar  served  David  as  priest 
during  the  latter 's  exile  (I  Sam.  xxii,  20-23^  xxiii. 
5-12,  XXX.  7-8)  and  throughout  his  reign,  although 
Zadok  of  another  priestly  line  is  always  mentioned 
first  (II  Sam,  XV,  24,  xvii-  15,  xix.  11,  xx.  25). 
He  was  deposed  by  Solomon  for  having  favored 
tbe  succession  of  Adonijab  (I  Kings  ii^  26-27,  35), 

C.  VON  Orelli. 

AHITHOPHEL^  a-hitb'o-fel:  A  counselor  of 
David.  He  ia  called  "  the  Gilooite,'^  i.e.,  from 
Giloh*  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah  (II  Sam.  xv,  12), 
David  esteemed  him  highly  for  his  great  wisdom 
(II  Sam.  xvi.  23).  When  Absalom  revolted,  Ahith^ 
ophel  faitldessly  betrayed  David  in  the  expectation 
that  the  rebellion  would  be  successful  (II  Sam. 
XV.  12,  31,  xvi.  21,  xvii.  I  sqq.).  He  soon  per- 
ceived, however,  that  his  authority  was  not  para- 
mount with  the  young  prince;  and  when  the 
latter  rejected  his  Eidvice  to  attack  Da^id  at  once, 
be  went  home  and  hanged  himself  (II  Sam.  xvii. 
23).  Some  think  that  Ps.  xli.  9,  Iv.  12  sqq.  have 
reference  to  David *s  sad  experience  ^itb  Ahithophel. 
Eliam,  a  son  of  Ahithophel,  was  one  of  David's 
heroes  (II  Sam,  xxxiii.  34);  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  he  was  the  Eliam  mentioned  as  the  father  of 
Batb-sheba  (II  Sam,  xi.  3),  C,  von  Obellt. 

AHLFELD,     fll'feld,     JOHAIfTT     FRIEDEUCH: 

Lutheran;  b.  at  Mehringen  (in  the  Harz.  near  Bern- 
burg,  25  m.  n.n.w.  of  Halle),  Anhalt,  Nov.  1,  1810; 
d.  at  Leipstc  Mar.  4,  1SS4.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter, and  be  owed  some  of  his  later  power  to  the 
fact  that  be  was  brought  up  with  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  From  1830  to  1833  he  studied  at  Halle, 
For  a  year  he  was  a  private  tutor,  and  then  be 
taught  in  the  ^tnnasium  at  Zerbst.  His  preaching 
at  this  time  was  influenced  by  rationalism^  At 
the  beginning  of  1837  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
tbe  boys'  school  at  WOrlit*;  and  here  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Schubring,  a  man  of  simple  faith ,  and 
his  views  changed.  In  1838  he  became  pastor  of 
Alsleben,  on  the  Saale,  a  village  of  sailors  where 
ho  worked  bard  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence, 
folding  time,  however,  for  literary  work,  and  vigor- 
ously defending  the  old-fashioned  faith  against 
rationalism.  He  was  called  to  Halle  in  1847 
through  Tboluck's  endeavors,  and  did  his  duty 
nobly  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849.  He  took  posi- 
tions of  more  and  more  prominence^  and  in  1850 
was  chosen  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church  in  Leip^ 
sic.     In  1881  he  retired  from  active  work. 

As  a  preacher  Ahlfeld  gained  and  maintained  a 
remarkable  populanty.    Abstract  speculation  waa 
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not  hk  etroQg  pomt.  He  was  at  home  in  the  con- 
crete, and  knew  bow  to  narrate  with  great  eS'ect 
etoriea  from  Holy  Scripture,  from  the  history  of  the 
Chtirch,  and  from  hk  own  or  others'  experience. 
Beeidee  preachingj.  be  taught  in  the  Leipsic  Theo- 
logical Seminaiy,  and  for  many  years  did  good 
Bervice  on  the  commission  appointed  to  revise 
Luther's  vereion  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  left 
&  lasting  memorial  of  his  labors  in  more  than  one 
cbaritable  foundation  witb  whose  origin  be  bad 
much  to  do.  Of  the  numerous  collections  of  his 
diflcoursefl  may  be  mentioned:  Fredigten  iiber 
die  evangeliAch^n  Perikoptn  (Halle,  1848;  12th  ed., 
1892);  Das  Leben  im  LichU  tks  Wortts  Gotiea  (1&61; 
7th  ed,,  1886);  Frtdigieti  u6ef  die  cpi&iolischen 
Penkt^pm  (1867;  5tb  ed.,  1899);  Cmfirmaiimsr^- 
den  (2  series,  Leipsic,  188Q).  (A.  Hauctk.) 

BtBuoaa  A  put  :   Fritdrich  A  klhidt  ^s9Uand  PuMtor  ru  St.  iViJb- 
loi  tn  Lttfoio:  tin  Lebentinld,  Hailfr,  188^* 

AICHSPALT,  oik'spmt  (AICHSPALTER,  AS^ 
PELT):  A  common  designation  (from  his  birtb- 
place,  A^peltj  near  Luxembourg)  for  Peter,  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  (1300-20);  b.  between  1240 
and  12^0^  d,  at  Mainx  June  4,  1320.  He  is  an 
important  figure  in  the  politics  and  history  of  his 
time^  but  of  leas  interest  for  religion  or  theology. 
Of  bumble  origin^  he  was  ambitious  and  adroit^ 
and  sought  his  advancement  with  skill  and  success. 
A  knowledge  of  medicine  helped  bim  to  win  the 
favor  of  princes  and  popes.  He  was  chancellor  to 
Weneeelaufl  II,  king  of  Bohemia  (1296-1305),  and 
during  this  time  quarreled  with  Albert  of  Austria 
and  thenceforth  was  an  opponent  of  tbe  bouse  of 
Hapfiburg,  He  promoted  the  election  of  Henry 
of  Luxembourg  ai^  emperor  in  1308^  and  under  him 
was  all-powerful  m  German  affairs.  He  was  mode 
bisbop  of  Basel  in  1296,  arehbisbop  of  Mainz  in 
1306,  and  proved  himself  efficient  and  praiseworthy 
in  his  diocese. 
BlAUOOKArSY;   J.  Hcidenuum,  P«lrr  v^n  A»pdt  aU  Kirchenr- 

fi^^  uiuf  Staattmann^  B«rlia.  1B75. 

AIDAir,  oi'don,  SAUfT;  First  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fame;  d.  at  Bamborough  (on  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland, 16  m.  B.e.  of  Berwick)  Aug.  31 » 651.  When 
Oswald,  king  of  North umbria  (634-642),  wished  to 
introduce  Christianity  into  his  dominions  (sea 
OswAii>,  Saint;  Celtic  Church  in  Britain  ano 
iRZLLAJfn),  he  applied  to  Segbine^  abbot  of  lona, 
for  missionaries,  and  a  certain  Corman  was  sent, 
who  soon  returned,  declaring  it  was  impossible 
to  Christianixe  so  rude  a  people.  Aidan,  then  a 
monk  of  lona,  suggested  that  Corman  bad  failed 
to  adapt  his  teaching  to  their  needs  and  bad  ex- 
pected  too  much,  forgetting  tbe  Apostle's  injunc- 
tion of  "  milk  for  babes."  Whereupon  Aidan  was 
at  once  ordained  and  sent  to  Oswald  in  Corman 's 
place  (635).  He  established  himself  on  tbe  island 
of  Lindisfame,  near  Bamborough,  brought  fellow 
Workers  from  Ireland,  and  founded  a  school  of  twelve 
Englisb  boys  to  provide  future  priests.  CJonsiat- 
ently  exemplifying  in  bis  daily  life  the  doctrines 
he  taught,  he  gained  great  influence  with  Oswald 
and,  aftet  his  death,  with  Oswin,  king  of  Deira, 
while  the  people  were  won  by  his  mildness,  humility, 
and  benevolence.  He  could  not  preach  in  the 
Saxon  language  at  first  and  Oswald  acted  as  inter- 


preter.    His  work  in  North  umbria  was  continued 

by   Finan    (q.v.).    All  information  about   Aidan 

comes  from  Bede  {Hist,  eccl.,  iii.  3,  5-17,  26),  who 

praises  bim  and  tells  marvelous  stories  about  him* 

BiBUOoftAFHT:  J.  H.  A.  Ebmrd^  Du  tmicAoC«udU  M-Uutmm- 

kirch0,  Qutenloh,  1873;    A.  C.  Fryer,  Aidan,  0u  ApaaliM 

of  ihe  North,  London.  IEM\    J.  B.  L^btfwt,  Lwd^M  in 

the  Nijrth^rti  Church,  iK  1S90;    W.  Bright «  Early  Eruftuh 

Church  Hiatory,  163-16S,  1SS-1S9,  Oxford,  lSfi7. 

AIKEIT,  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS:  American 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  Oct.  30,  1827; 
d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14,  1892.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1846  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1853;  entered 
the  Congregational  ministry,  and  became  pastor 
at  Yarmouth,  Me.,  lS54j  became  profesBor  of  Latin 
in  Dartmouth  1859;  in  Princeton  1866,  president 
of  Union  College  1869,  professor  of  ethics  and 
apologetics  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  1871; 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  and  Old 
Testament  literature  1882.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Old  Testament  re  vision  company,  and  tran&* 
la  ted  Zdckler'a  commentary  on  Proverbs  in  the 
Lange  series  (New  York, 


AHLY,  PIERRE  D',  pyir  dfl"lyi'  (Lat.  Pttme 
de  AUiaco):  Chancellor  of  tbe  Univenity  of  Paris, 
later  bishop  of  Cambrai  and  cardinal,  one  of  the 
difjtinguished  churchmen  who  sought  to  restore 
unity  to  tbe  divided  Cburcb  during  tbe  great  papal 
schism  (1378-1429;  see  Schism)  by  means  of  a 
general  council;  b.,  probably  at  Ailly-le-haut- 
c tocher  (20  m.  n.w.  of  Amiens),  in  the  present 
department  of  Somme,  1350;  d.  at  Avignon  Aug, 
9,  1420.  He  was  brought  up  in  Compidgne  in  the 
midst  of  the  desolation  caused  by  the  war  with 
England  and  an  insurrection  of  tbe  peasants  (the 
Jacquerie};  to  this  was  no  doubt  in  part  due  the 
strong  national  feeling  and  tbe  prejudice  against 
England  which  he  showed  later.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Paris  as  a  student  of  theology  in  the 
College  of  Navarre  in  1372,  and  began  to  lecture 
on  Peter  Lombard  in  1375.  His  lectures  (printed 
as  Quce^tianes  super  libros  s^n£en£iarum,  Strasburg, 
1490)j  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  clear 
thinker,  and  helped  to  make  the  nominalism  of 
Occam  predominant  in  the  university.  He  al»o 
distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher. 

On  Apr,  11,  1380,  Ailly  was  made  doctor  of  the- 
ology and  professor.  His  treatise  on  this  occasion, 
and  other  essays  written  about  the  same  time  (pub- 
lished as  appendix  to  tbe  Qufsstiones;  also  in 
Gersonii  opera ,  ed.  Du  Pin,  i.  603  iqq.,  Antwerp, 
1706),  show  his  position  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  which  was  brought  to  the  front  by 
the  schism.  The  Christian  Church,  he  said,  is 
founded  on  the  living  Christ,  not  an  tbe  erring  Peter, 
on  the  Bible,  not  on  the  canon  law.  The  existing 
evilfl  can  be  cured  by  a  general  council.  Against 
those  who  opposed  this  idea  of  a  council  he  wrote 
in  13S1  a  satirical  epistle  **  from  the  devil  to  his 
prelates  "  (text  in  Tschackert,  Appendix,  pp.  15 
sqq.).  In  1384  he  became  director  of  the  College 
of  Navarrej  where  he  bad  among  bis  pupils  Jean 
Gereon,  who  became  his  faithful  friend.  In  1389 
Ailly  w*as  made  chancellor  of  the  university  and 
almoner  of  Charles  VL  of  France,  a  position  whicb 
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brought  him  in  close  relation  with  the  court  at 
Pariii.  When  the  Avignonese  pope,  Clement  VII., 
died  (1394),  Ailly'a  influence  secured  the  recog- 
nition by  France  of  hm  succeasor^  the  Spaniard 
Peter  de  Luna  (Benedict  XI 11.)*  As  a  reward 
Benedici  made  Aiily  biahop  of  Puy  (1395),  and 
two  years  later  bishop  of  Cambrai*  In  1398 
Charles  VL  of  France  and  Wenceslaus  of  Oerraaziy 
sent  him  upon  unsuccesaful  misi^ionR  to  both  Boni- 
face IX.  and  Benedict  J  to  try  to  induce  them  to 
resign  their  office.  Benedict  was  then  kept  a  pris- 
oner in  Avignon  by  French  troops  till  he  escaped  to 
Spain  (1403),  In  1398  and  again  in  1408  France 
withdrew  its  obedience  from  Benedict,  without^ 
however,  declaring  for  his  rival*  The  attempt  to 
nationalize  the  French  Church  failed  because  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  time  conducted  Church 
affairs  worse  than  the  pope.  In  1408  Aally  finally 
abandoned  the  caune  of  Benedict,  The  addition 
of  a  new  element  of  discord  by  the  choice  of  a  third 
pope  at  the  Council  of  Pisa  Cq*v.)  in  June,  1409^ 
waa  not  in  accord  with  Ailly's  wishes;  but  in  the 
main  he  stood  by  the  council  (cf.  hia  Apohgi^i 
concUii  PUanh  in  Tachackert,  pp*  31  sqq-),  though 
he  continued  to  write  m  favor  of  rt^form  by  another 
council.  John  XXII L  (the  Roman  pope)  eiought 
to  conciliate  him  by  an  appointment  (June  7,  1411) 
as  cartUnal,  with  the  title  Cardinalis  Sancii  Chryso^ 
ffoni^  though  he  himself  preferred  t<i  be  called  "  tlifl 
Cardinal  of  Cambrai.'*  He  attended  the  council 
called  in  Rome  by  John  in  1412,  where  he  interejsted 
himself  in  a  reform  of  the  calendar.  In  1413  he 
traveled  through  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  as 
papal  legate,  and  at  the  same  time  waa  active  as  a 
writer. 

Ailly's  most  important  Bervic^s  in  church  hiBtory, 
however,  were  rendered  at  the  Cbuncil  of  Constance 
(met  Nov.  5,  1414;  see  Const ance,  Covncii*  or). 
Here  be  maintained  the  superiority  of  a  general 
council  over  the  pope,  but  at  the  same  time  defended 
the  privileges  of  the  college  of  cardinals  against  the 
council.  It  was  due  to  Gerson  and  AHly  that  after 
the  ftight  of  John  XX III*  from  Constance  (Mar,  20h 
1415),  the  council  was  not  adjourned.  He  had  the 
courage  to  preside  over  the  first  popeless  session 
(Mar,  2d,  1416),  and  to  carry  out  the  order  of  busi- 
ness of  that  important  gathering.  The  council 
had  to  decide  three  points;  (I)  The  catisa  itnionis 
(aboUtion  of  the  schism);  (2)  the  caw^a  re  forma* 
twnk  (reformation  of  the  Church  in  capHe  et  in 
membris);  and  (3)  caitsa  fidei  (the  case  of  John 
Hu9b).  ADly  was  very  active  in  the  laat  two. 
As  pr^ident  of  the  coEnmission  on  faith^  he  ex- 
amined Huss  (June  7  and  8^  1415;  Doeumenla 
J.  Hub.,  ed.  F.  Palacky,  Prague,  1S69,  pp.  273  sqq.), 
and  was  present  at  bis  oondemnarion  (July  6). 
He  expressed  his  ideas  on  reform,  as  deputy  of  the 
college  of  cardinals,  in  the  cominiasion  on  refonn 
and  in  a  writing  of  Nov,,  1416,  De  TeformsUione 
ecclana  (in  H.  von  der  Hardt,  MagnMm  acumeni- 
eum.  CanstaTitiense  cfmcUium,  i.,  part  viii,,  Frankfort, 
1700),  Hia  views  on  the  power  of  the  Church  be 
had  already  published  (October)  in  his  Ik  potestaie 
eccUm^.  When,  in  November,  the  council  pro- 
ceeded to  the  choice  of  a  new  pope.  Ailly  waa  a 
candidate;  but  the  opposition  of  the  English  pre- 


vented his  election.  He  lived  on  ^xkI  terms  with 
his  successful  competitor,  Otto  di  Colonna,  and  as 
his  legate  at  Avignon  continued  influential  in  the 
French  Church  till  his  death.  Ailly  was  always  faith- 
ful to  the  interests  of  his  country,  although  he  was 
more  churchman  than  Frenchman,  He  influenced 
the  young  Luther  by  his  doubts  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  (cf.  Lo therms  De 
captnritate  Babytonicat  Erlangen  ed.,  var,  urg*,  v. 
29),  In  1410  he  WTOte  a  geograpiiical  work  Imago 
mundi  ( n,p.,  n.d,),  which  has  interest  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  sources  from  wluch  Columbus 
drew  Ins  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  western  pas- 
sage to  India  (cf.  Tschackert,  334  sqq,), 

Paul  Tschackert. 

BiBLrooBAPVT:   F,  TatrliAckert,  Ptttr  turn  A^IL  Goiha,  lfi77 

(fivtfi  bibUdErapby  of  Ailly 'a  works»  pp.  348-366);  L,  Sa- 

l«mbirr<  Fftrut  dt  AUiacQ,  Lille,  1880  (bLso  gives  bib Liiiffra- 

phy  of  hM  wijrkji^  pp,  2  aq^.];    G,  Erler^  DietritX  ^on  Nw- 

Aftm,  LeipPtc,  1837;    H,  Finke,  F&ritciiu.ngtn  vnd  Quttlm 

lur  GeKhichU  dea  Konttanwr  KonxiU*  pp,  ia3-l32,  Patler- 

bdrti^  1880  (irivca  the  dinxy  oT  AiHy's  ei>LleaKUP.  Caniinnl 

FilJiLatre,  pp.  I6^itqg.):    B.  Bern,  Zur Geschichte  de*  Kon- 

tftanz^  K&fiJtiUt,  voL  i.t  Marburg,  1891, 

AILRED,  ^I'red  (jELRED,  ETHELRED  ) :     Abbot 

of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Ri(*vaulx  in  England 

(20  m,  n,  of  York);  b.  at  Hexham  (20  m.  w.  of 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne),    probably    in    1109;  d,    at 

Rievaulx  Jan.  12^  1166.     He  spent  his  youth  at  the 

court  of  Scotland,  entered  the  abbey  of  Rievaulx 

in  1131,  became  abbot  of  Reve&by,  Lincolnslure 

and  returned  to  Rievaulx  as  abbot  in  1146,     H 

wrote  historical  and  theological  works,  the  former 

of  which  include  hves  of  St,  Edward  the  Confessor 

and  St.  Ninian,  while  among  the  latter  are:     Ser- 

mones;  Specuitim  chariiatu ;  De  ipirUuali  amicUia ; 

De  duodecimo  anno  Chrijsii;    Regula  sit^  in^tUutio 

indusamm^  and    Dt   naittra   cTumcp.     Ail   of   his 

printed  works,  with  life  by  an  anonymous  author, 

are  in  MPL,  cxcv. 

B[BLiDGaAj>ffT:  Tho9.  Wright i  Biographia  BrUannioa  liU- 
tTfriat  ii.  187-106,  LondoQ,  1846;  J.  H.  N«win&Ei,  Livtt  of 
iht  Englith  SainU,  2  vdU..  ib.  1845-4^;  A.  T.  Forb«e,  in 
Live*  &f  St.  Niniar^,  *SV,  Kent^t^m.  SL  Coiumba^  iDtroduo- 
tion.  ib,  1875;  Eth^trtd,  id  DNB,  xviii.  33-35  {oontaiiu 
list  of  hb  writings). 

iUUOIIf,  ^"mwQn':  The  name  of  two  French 
monks,  both  known  as  historians. 

1.  Aimoin  of  St  Germain:  Teacher  in  the 
monaatery  achool  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s  near 
Paris,  He  seems  to  have  be^n  his  literary  career 
about  865,  and  to  have  died  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth.  Hie 
workSf  all  of  a  hagiographical  naturer  are  in  MPLf 
C3ucvi,  1009-56. 

39 «  Almoin  of  Flettry;  A  disciple  of  Abbo  of 
Fleury  (q.v,),  at  whose  suggestion,  and  therefore 
not  later  than  1004,  he  w*rote  a  Historia  Fran- 
corum,  from  their  origin  to  the  time  of  Clovis  11. 
(d,  657),  His  life  of  Abbo  has  greater  historical 
valuer  and  his  account  of  the  tranalation  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Benedict  to  Fleury  contains  numerous 
data  for  French  hiatory  of  the  tenth  century.  Hia 
works  are  in  MPL,  cxxxix,  375-4 14»  617-S70; 
and  there  are  extracts  in  MGH,  Script.,  ix,  (ISSl) 
374-376.  (A.  Hadck.) 

BiBLiooajLPirr:    (1)  A,  Ebeirt,  G*$chicht$  dw  Lititr^tur  d4* 

MitiMiaUm-M.  tl,  3^53-^65;  W,  W&tUttibai^h>  DOQ.  i.  (1004  7 

330,     {2)  W.  Wftttuibaobf  ut  sup.r  pp.  1^1*  464^70, 
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AIN6ER,  ALFRED:  Church  of  England;  b. 
St  London  Feb.  0,  1837;  d.  there  Feb.  8,  1904. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1860),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1860  and  priested  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  successively  curate  of  Alrewas, 
Staffordshire,  in  1860-64,  assistant  master  of  Shef- 
field College  School  in  1864-66,  and  reader  at  the 
Temple  Church,  London,  in  1866-93.  From  1894 
until  his  death  he  was  Master  of  the  Temple.  He 
was  likewise  made  canon  of  Bristol  in  1887,  and 
was  elected  honorary  fellow  of  Trinity  Hall  in  1898, 
being  also  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1891  and 
1898,  as  well  as  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen 
in  1895-96  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king 
after  the  latter  year.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
monographs  on  EInglish  authors,  and  besides  con- 
tributions to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
he  wrote  Sermons  preached  in  the  Temple  Church 
(London,  1870).  He  is  best  known  for  his  biog- 
raphy of  Charles  Lamb  (London,  1882)  and  his 
editions  of  Lamb's  works  (1883  sqq.).  His  genial 
humor  and  whimsical  temperament  peculiarly  fitted 
him  to  be  the  editor  of  Lamb,  and,  with  his  un- 
common personality  and  exquisite  literary  taste, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  clergymen  of 
London.  He  attracted  to  the  Temple  Church  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  congregation  in  the 
city. 
Bikjoobapht:  E.  Siobel,  Life  and  Lettsrt  of  Alfred  Aingert 

New  York,  1006. 

AINSWORTH,  HEIVRY:  English  separatist;  b., 
probably  at  Swanton,  near  Norwich,  1571;  d.  at 
Amsterdam  1622  or  1623.  Driven  from  England, 
about  1593  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  became  "  teacher  "  of  the  congregation 
of  which  Francis  Johnson  (q.v.)  was  minister.  He 
and  Johnson  could  not  agree  and  the  congregation 
divided  in  1610.  In  1612  Johnson  went  to  Emden, 
and  thenceforth  Ainsworth  had  the  field  to  himself. 
It  has  been  inferred  that  he  lacked  a  imiversity 
training  from  a  statement  of  Roger  Williams,  that 
"  he  scarce  set  foot  within  a  college  walls  "  {Bloody 
Tenet,  1644,  p.  174;  cf.  Dexter,  270,  note  68); 
but  the  register  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  shows 
that  he  was  admitted  there  Dec.  15,  1587,  and  was 
in  residence  there  as  a  scholar  for  four  years.  He 
was  unquestionably  a  learned  man,  wrote  excellent 
Latin,  and  had  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  (perfected 
by  association  with  Amsterdam  Jews),  equaled  by 
that  of  few  other  Christians  of  his  time.  He  was 
earnest  and  sincere  in  his  faith,  conciliatory  in 
spirit,  and  moderate  in  controversy.  He  had  the 
chief  part  in  drafting  the  Congregational  Confession 
of  1596  (entitled  A  True  Confeeeion  of  the  Faith, 
and  Humble  Acknowledgment  of  the  Allegiance 
which  toe,  her  Majesty*8  subjects,  falsely  called 
Brownists,  do  hold  towards  God,  and  yield  to  her 
Majesty  and  all  other  that  are  over  us  in  the  Lord; 
cf.  WaUcer,  pp.  41-74,  where  the  full  text  is  given). 
He  wrote  many  controversial  works  (for  full  list  con- 
sult DNB,  i.  192-193)  and  a  series  of  Annotations 
upon  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and 
the  Song  of  Songs  (1612  sqq.;  collected  ed.,  London, 
1626-27;  reprinted,  2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1843),  which 
have  still  some  value. 


Bxbuoobapht:  H.  M.  Dexter.  Coimreoaiionalimn  of  the  Laat 
Throt  Hundred  Yoara,  New  York,  1880;  W.  Walker.  Creede 
and  PlatformM  of  Congrttfaaonaliam^  p.  43,  note  1,  New 
York.  1803. 

AITKEN,  WILLIAM  HAY  MACDOWALL  HUN- 
TER: Church  of  England;  b.  at  Liverpool  Sept. 
21,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1865,  M.A.,  1867).  He  was  presented 
to  the  curacy  of  St.  Jude's,  Mildmay  Park,  London, 
in  1865,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  following 
year.  From  1871  to  1875  he  was  incumbent  of 
Christ  Church,  Liverpool,  but  resigned  to  become 
a  mission  preacher.  The  next  year  he  founded, 
in  memory  of  his  father.  Rev.  Ilobert  Aitken,  the 
Aitken  Memorial  Mission  Fund,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  general  superintendent,  and  which  later 
developed  into  the  Church  Parochial  Missionary 
Society.  He  twice  visited  the  United  States  on 
mission  tours,  first  in  1886,  when  the  noonday 
services  for  business  men  at  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  were  begun,  and  again  in  1895-96.  Since 
1900  he  has  been  canon  residentiary  of  Norwich 
Cathedral.  Two  years  later  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Fulham  Conference  on  auricular  confession. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Victoria  Institute 
since  1876.  In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  Evangelical, 
but  has  never  been  closely  identified  with  any 
party.  He  adheres  strongly  to  the  doctrines  •f 
grace,  although  he  repudiates  Calvinism.  While  not 
an  opponent  of  higher  criticism  in  itself,  he  exer- 
cises a  prudent  conservatbm  in  accepting  its  con- 
clusions. In  his  eschatology  he  is  an  advocate  of 
the  theory  of  conditional  inmiortality.  His  wri- 
tings include:  Mission  Sermons  (3  vols.,  London, 
1875-76);  Newness  of  Life  (1877);  What  is  your 
Lifer  (1879);  The  School  of  Grace  (1879);  God's 
Everlasting  Yea  (1881);  The  Glory  of  the  Gospel 
(1882);  The  Highway  of  Holiness  (1883);  Around 
the  Cross  (1884);  The  Revealer  Revealed  (1885); 
The  Love  of  the  Father  (1887);  Eastertide  (1889); 
Temptation  and  ToU  (1895);  The  Romance  of 
Christian  Work  and  Experience  (1898);  The  Doc- 
trine of  Baptism  (1900);  The  Divine  Ordinance  of 
Prayer  (1902);  and  Life,  Light,  and  Love:  Studies 
on  the  First  Epistle  of  St,  John  (1905). 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.    See  Aachen. 

AKED,  CHARLES  FREDERIC:  English  Bap- 
tist; b.  at  Nottingham  Aug.  27,  1864.  He 
was  educated  at  Midland  Baptist  College  and 
University  College,  Nottingham,  after  having 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  as  an  auc- 
tioneer. He  was  then  pastor  at  Syston,  Leicester- 
shire, in  1886-88,  and  at  St.  Helens  and  Eailstown, 
Lancashire,  in  1888-90,  and  from  1890  to  1906 
was  minister  of  Pembroke  Chapel,  Liverpool.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City.  From 
1893  to  1906  he  made  yearly  visits  to  the  United 
States  as  a  lecturer  and  preacher,  and  was  also  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Passive  Resistance  League. 
In  addition  to  numerous  sermons  and  pamphlets, 
he  has  written  Changing  Creeds  and  Social  Struggles 
(London,  1893)  and  Courage  of  the  Coward,  and 
other  Sermons  in  Liverpool  (1905). 
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AKIBA,  a-kfba:  Jewish  rabbi,  said  to  have 
lived  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple, 
and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law 
when  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jaffa  and  also  undertook  extensive 
travels.  He  was  executed  during  the  Jewish  insiu> 
rection  under  Hadrian  (c.  133);  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  was  active  in  the  revolt,  or  took  any 
part  in  it  except  to  recognize  Bar-Kokba  as  the 
Messiah  (in  accordance  with  Num.  xxiv.  17). 
Jewish  tradition  assigns  as  the  cause  of  his  death, 
that  he  taught  the  law  when  it  was  forbidden  to 
do  so. 

Many  sayings  are  transmitted  in  Akiba's  name. 
He  defended  the  sacred  character  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  which  he  interpreted  allegorically  (cf.  F. 
Buhl,  Kanonand  Text,  Leipsic,  1891,  pp.  28-29;  £. 
Kdnig,  Einleitung  in  das  AUe  Testament ,  Bonn,  1893, 
p.  450).  He  paid  special  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  traditional  law;  a  Mishnah  is  known 
under  his  name;  and  to  his  school  no  doubt  belong 
the  fundamental  elements  of  the  present  Mishnah. 
His  exegetical  method  found  meaning  even  in  the  par- 
ticles and  letters  of  the  law  (cf .  M.  Mielziner,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Talmud,  CJincinnati,  1894,  pp.  125-126, 
182-185;  H.  L.  Strack,  Einleitung  in  den  Thalmud, 
Leipsic,  1894,  pp.  100-104).  The  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  Aquila  (said  to  have  been 
Aldba's  pupil)  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by 
such  an  exegesis  (Buhl,  Kanon  und  Text,  pp.  152- 
155).  The  midrashic  works  Siphra  on  Leviticus, 
and  Siphre  on  Deuteronomy,  contain  much  material 
from  Akiba's  school.  (G.  Dalman.) 

Biblxoorapht:    H.   Or&ts,  O09ehiehto  der  Juden,  toL  it., 

Leipfdo.  1893;   H.  Ewald.  OeachichU  dec  Volkea  Itrael,  vii. 

867,  Gdttingen,  1868;  Akiba  ben  Joteph,  in  JB,  I  304  aqq. 

AKKAD.    See  Babylonia,  IV.,  { 11. 
AKOMINATOS.    See  Nicetas. 

ALACOQUE,  MARGUERITE  MARIE.  See  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  Devotion  to. 

ALANUS,  a-la'nus:  Name  of  at  least  three 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century. 

1.  Alanus  of  Auzerre:  Cistercian,  abbot  of 
Larivour  from  1152  or  1153  to  about  1167,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  then  for  about  twenty  years  monk 
at  Clairvaux.  He  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Bernard  (in 
AfPL,  clxxxv.). 

d.  Alanus:  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury.  He  wrote 
a  life  of  Thomas  Becket  (ed.  J.  A.  Giles,  in  PEA, 
1845;  MPLf  cxc),  letters  {MPL,  cxc),  and  ser- 
mons. 

8.  Alanus  ab  Insulis  (Alain  of  Lille;  often 
called  M agister  Alanus  and  M agister  universalis): 
A  native  of  LiUe  who  taught  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
man  of  wide  and  varied  learning,  and,  combining 
philosophical  studies  and  interests  with  strong 
adherence  to  the  Church,  forms  an  important  con- 
necting link  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  scholas- 
ticism. His  writings  include:  (1)  Regulcs  calestis 
juris  (called  also  RegidcB  de  sacra  theologia  or  maxima 
theologuB),  Like  other  sciences  which  have  their 
principles,  the  supercalestis  scientia  Is  not  lacking  in 
maxims.  These  are  here  laid  down  in  a  series  of 
brief  sentences,   partly  put  in  paradoxical  form 


with  minute  elucidations.  The  work  has  a  strong 
leaning  toward  Platonism,  and  contains  some  very 
peculiar  thoughts.  (2)  Summa  quadripartita  adver- 
sits  kuius  temporis  hcsreticos,  which  indicates  by 
its  title  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  author. 
The  first  book  is  directed  against  the  Cathari, 
opposes  their  dualism  and  docetism,  and  defends 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  The  second  book 
denies  (chap,  i.)  the  right  (claimed  by  the  Walden- 
sians)  to  preach  without  ecclesiastical  commission; 
insists  upon  the  duty  of  obeying  implicitly  the 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  of  making  confession  to 
the  priest  (chaps,  ii.-x.);  justifies  indulgences  and 
prayers  for  the  dead  (chaps,  xi.-xiii. ) ;  and  denies  that 
swearing  in  general  is  prohibited  and  that  the  killing 
of  a  person  is  under  all  circumstances  sinful  (chap, 
xviii.).  (3)  De  arte  prcBdicandi,  a  homiletic  work 
which  starts  with  the  definition  that  "  preaching 
is  plain  and  public  instruction  in  morals  and  faith, 
aiming  to  give  men  information,  and  emanating 
from  the  way  of  reason  and  fountain  of  authority." 
It  tells  how  to  preach  on  certain  subjects,  as  on 
mortal  sins  and  the  virtues,  and  how  to  address 
different  classes.  (4)  Less  certainly  genuine  are  the 
five  books  De  arte  catholica  fideif  whose  style  is 
somewhat  different.  The  work  makes  the  peculiar 
effort  to  demonstrate  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  not 
only  in  a  generally  rational  but  by  a  strictly  logical 
argumentation  in  modum  artis.  The  fundamen- 
tal thought  is  striking;  but  the  execution  is  some- 
times weak,  and  the  definitions  are  so  made  that  the 
inferences  become  what  the  author  wishes  to  prove. 
(5)De  planctu  natures,  in  which  Alanus  gives,  partly 
in  prose,  partly  in  rhyme,  a  picture  of  the  darker  side 
of  the  moral  conditions  of  the  time.  (6)  Antidau- 
dianuSf  a  more  comprehensive  work,  deriving  its  title 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  wished  to  show  the 
effects  of  virtues  as  Claudian  showed  those  of  vices. 
It  is  a  kind  of  philosophico-theological  encyclo- 
pedia in  tolerably  correct  hexameters  which  are 
not  devoid  of  poetic  feeling.         S.  M.  Deutsch. 

Bdlioorapht:  (1)  L.  Janauflohek,  Oriffines  Ciatercienaet, 
Vienna,  1877;  (3)  Opera,  in  MPL,  oox.;  the  oldest  notices 
are  in  Otto  of  St.  Bladen,  Chronicant  under  the  year  1194, 
MGH,  Script,  xx.  (1868)  326,  Alberio  of  Trois-Fontaines, 
ib.  xxiii.  (1874)  881,  Henry  of  Ghent,  De  ecripioribue 
ecdeeiaaticia,  oh.  xxi.;  cf.  Oudin,  Commeniariue  de  eerijh- 
toribtu  ecdeaia,  ii.  1387  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1772;  Hietoire  lit- 
Uraire  de  la  France,  xvi.  396  sqq.;  C.  B&umker,  Hand- 
eehrifUichee  su  den  Werken  dee  Alanite,  1894  (reprinted 
from  the  Philoeophiechee  Jahrbuch  of  the  (Sdrres-Oesell- 
schaft.  vi  and  vii.,  Fulda,  1893-94);  M.  Baumgartner, 
Die  PkOoeophie  dee  Alanue  ab  Ineulie,  MQnster,  1896;  J. 
E.  Erdmann,  OrundrieederOeechichte  der  Philoeophie,  f  170. 
2  vols.,  Berlin,  1895-96. 

ALARIC     SeeGoTHB,  S3. 

A  LASCO,  JOHANNES.    See  Labco. 

ALB:  A  vestment  worn  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  celebrating  mass,  and  prescribed  also  for 
the  Church  of  Englimd  by  the  first  prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.  ("  a  white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment 
or  cope  ").  See  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Eccle- 
siastical. The  name  was  applied  also  to  the  white 
garments  worn  by  the  newly  baptized  in  the  early 
Church;  and  from  this,  since  Easter  was  the  usual 
time  for  baptism,  came  the  name  for  the  Sunday 
after  Easter,  Dominica  in  aOns  (sc.  deposiiis). 
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ALBAH,  SAINT,  OF  IfAINZ:  Alleged  martyr 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  whose  existence  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  oldest  form  of  the  story 
(Rabanus  Maurus,  Martyrclogium,  June  21;  MPL, 
ex.  1 152)  is  that  he  was  sent  by  Ambrose  from  Milan 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.  (379-395)  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Gaul,  and  was  beheaded  at  Msdnz  on 
the  way.  Numerous  details  were  added  later. 
On  the  supposed  site  of  his  burial,  to  the  south  of 
the  city,  a  church  was  erected  in  his  honor,  which 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  758.  In  it  in  794  Charle- 
magne buried  his  third  wife,  Fastrade.  The  edifice 
was  subsequently  rebuilt  (796-805);  and  probably 
at  this  time  it  was  made  a  Benedictine  house.  In 
1419  it  was  changed  to  a  knightly  foundation,  to 
which  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  1515  gave  the 
privilege  of  coining  golden  florins  (called  **  Albanus- 
gulden  "),  with  the  effigy  of  the  saint  arrayed  in 
eucharistic  vestments  and  carrying  his  head  in  his 
hand — a  not  uncommon  method  of  representing 
martyrs  who  had  been  beheaded,  to  indicate  the 
manner  of  their  death.  The  foundation  was  de- 
stroyed when  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
ravaged  Mainz  in   1552.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:    Qo8win  (canon  of  Maim),  Ex  pauione  8. 

Albani  martyria  Moffunhni,  in  MGH,  Script.,  xv.  2  (1888), 

984-990;   J.  Q.  Reuter.  AlbanagukUn,  Mains,  1790;  Rett- 

berg.  KD,  L  211;   Friedrioh.  KD,  i.  314. 

ALBAN,  SAINT,  OF  VERULAM:  A  martyr  of 
the  Britons,  often  mistakenly  called  **  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  English."  Bede  (Hist,  ecd.,  i.  7), 
doubtless  following  some  imknown  acts  of  St. 
Alban,  says  that  while  still  a  pagan  he  gave  shelter 
to  a  fugitive  clerk  during  the  Diocletian  persecution; 
impressed  by  his  guest's  personality,  he  embraced 
(Christianity,  and  when  the  clerk  was  discovered, 
wrapped  himself  in  the  fugitive's  cloak  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  authorities  in  his  stead;  he  was 
scourged  and  condemned  to  death,  performed 
miracles  on  the  way  to  execution,  and  suffered  on 
June  22;  the  place  of  his  martyrdom  was  near 
Verulamium  (St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire),  and  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  a  magnificent 
church  was  erected  there  to  his  memory.  Later 
accounts  elaborate  the  narrative,  and  confuse  the 
saint  with  others  named  Albanus  or  Albinus.  It 
IB  said  that  the  martyr  served  seven  years  in  the 
army  of  Diocletian,  and  the  name  of  the  clerk  is 
given  as  Amphibalus  (first  by  Gieoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth), probably  from  his  cloak  (Lat.  amphibolua). 
It  seems  certain  that  a  tradition  of  the  martyrdom 
of  some  Albanus  existed  at  Verulamium  as  early 
as  the  visit  of  Grermanus  in  429  (Oonstantius's 
life  of  (jermanus,  i.  25),  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  its  truth.  But  that  the  martyrdom  took  place 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution  is  first  intimated  by 
Gildas  (ed.  Mommsen,  MOHf  Chronica  minora^ 
iii.  31)  and  is  probably  a  guess.  For  Aaron  and 
Julius  of  (3arleon-on-Usk,  whose  names  are  joined 
by  Gildas  with  that  of  Alban,  no  local  tradition 
can  be  shown  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 
Biblioo&apht:  Haddan  and  Stubbs.  CounciU,  i.  5-7;  Wat- 

tenbaeh,  DOQ,  u.  497;  W.  Bright.  Chaptera  of  Early  Eno- 

lUh  Church  History,  pp.  6-9.  Oxford,  1897. 

ALBANENSES,  ar'ba-nen'stz  or  -s^s:  A  faction 
of  the  Cathari.  They  derived  their  name  from  Al- 
bania, and  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  Bogo- 


miles  of  Thracia  and  the  Ck)ncorezense6  of  Bulgaria 
and  Italy,  an  absolute  dualism,  by  which  good 
and  evil  were  referred  to  two  eternally  opposite 
and   equally   potent   principles.    See  New  Mani- 

CHEAN8,  II. 

ALBATL  See  Flagellation,  Flagellants,  II., 
8  5. 

ALBER,  aVbeT,  ERASMUS:  Theologian  and  poet 
of  the  German  Reformation;  b.  in  the  Wetterau 
(a  district  to  the  n.e.  of  Frankfort)  about  1500; 
d.  at  Neubrandenburg  (75.  m.  n.  of  Berlin)  May  5, 
1553.  He  studied  at  Mainz  and  Wittenberg,  and 
was  much  influenced  by  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and 
Carlstadt.  After  teaching  in  several  places,  in  1527 
he  became  pastor  at  Sprendlingen  (15  m.  s.w.  of 
Mainz),  in  the  Dreieich,  where  for  eleven  years  he 
worked  diligently  for  the  extension  of  Reformation 
doctrines  and  made  himself  known  as  a  writer. 
He  was  an  extravagant  admirer  of  Luther,  and 
possessed  a  very  sharp  tongue,  which  he  used  as 
unsparingly  against  Reformers  who  did  not  agree 
with  him  as  against  Roman  Catholics.  Erratic 
tendencies  grew  upon  him  with  years,  and,  after 
leaving  Sprendlingen,  he  moved  about  much  and 
was  at  times  in  want.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
was  made  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Neubran- 
denburg. ELis  writings,  though  often  rude  and  coarse, 
were  forceful  and  popular.  They  include:  a  rhymed 
version  of  .£sop's  Fables,  made  at  Sprendlingen 
(ed.  W.  Braune,  Halle,  1892);  Der  BarfOaser  Mdnche 
Eulenapiegel  und  Alcoran  (with  preface  by  Luther, 
Wittenberg,  1542;  Eng.  transl.,  1550),  a  satire 
directed  against  the  Minorites,  based  upon  a  work 
of  Bartolomeo  Albizzi  (q.v.);  and  Wider  die 
verfluchte  Lehre  der  Carlstadter,  Wiedertduter,  Rotten- 
geiateTf  Sakramentldstererf  Ehesch&ndeTf  Muaic- 
ver&chter,  BilderetUrmeT,  Feyerfeinde,  und  Ver- 
wHsUr  oiler  guten  Ordnung,  published  three  years 
after  his  death.  Of  more  permanent  value  are  his 
hynms  (ed.  C.  W.  Stromberger,  Halle,  1857),  of 
which  Nun  freui  euch  Oottes  Kinder  all  is  used  in 
German  hymn-books  and  in  English  translation  (O 
Children  of  your  Oody  rejoice).  (T.  Koldb.) 

Bibuooraphy:    F.  Schnorr  von  CarolBfeld,  Eratnua  AWer, 

Dreaden,    1886:     Julian.     Hymnology,     pp.    34-35;     H. 

BargOf  Andreas  Bodenatein  von  KarUtadt,  i.  370  8qq.,491 

sqq.,  ii.  512  sqq..  et  passim.  Leipsic,  1905. 

ALBER,  MATTHJEUS:  The  ''Luther  of  Swa- 
bia'';  b.  at  Reutlingen  (20  m.  s.  of  Stuttgart)  Dec. 
4,  1495;  d.  at  Blaubeuren  (30  m.  s.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Dec.  2,  1570.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  gold- 
smith, took  his  master's  degree  at  Ttibingen  in  1518, 
and  was  immediately  called  as  pastor  to  his  native 
city.  On  Melanchthon's  recommendation  he  re- 
ceived a  scholarship,  enabling  him  to  continue  his 
studies  for  three  years  longer.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  scholastic  theology  at  Tubingen,  he  went  to 
Freiburg  in  1521,  but  soon  returned  to  Reutlingen, 
where  he  boldly  preached  Luther's  doctrine  and 
established  the  new  teaching.  At  Elaster,  1524, 
he  abolished  the  Latin  mass  and  auricular  con- 
fession. The  same  year  he  married,  and  when 
brought  to  account  at  Esslingen  secured  an  acquittal 
by  skUful  management,  although  the  bishop  con- 
tinued to  trouble  him  because  of  his  marriage  till 
1532.    The  Reformation  made  steady  progress  in 
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Reutlingen;  and  in  1531  a  church  order  with  pree- 
byterial  government  was  introduced.  During  the 
Peasant's  War  Reutlingen  was  unmolested.  The 
fugitive  Anabaptists  from  Esslingen  were  won  over 
by  instruction  and  mildness.  Zwingli  endeavored 
to  bring  over  Alber  to  his  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  the  latter  adhered  to  Luther,  preserving  his 
independence,  however,  and  remaining  on  friendly 
terras  with  Zwingli's  friends,  Blarer,  Butzer,  Capito, 
and  others.  In  1534  Duke  Ulrich  of  WUrttemberg 
called  Alber  as  preacher  to  Stuttgart  with  a  view 
of  introducing  the  Reformation  there.  In  1536 
Alber  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  preached 
(May  28)  and  assisted  in  finishing  the  Concordia. 
In  1537  at  the  Colloquy  of  Urach  he  advised  cau- 
tious procedure  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
images.  As  he  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
interim  in  1548,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  office 
and  leave  the  city.  For  a  time  he  lived  at  Pful- 
lingen,  protected  by  Duke  Ulrich  who  in  Aug.,  1549 
called  him  as  first  preacher  of  the  collegiate  Church 
of  Stuttgart  and  general  superintendent.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Wilrttem- 
berg  Confession  and  the  church  order  of  1553,  and 
he  attended  both  the  latter  part  of  the  Second  Col- 
loquy at  Worms  (1557)  and  the  Synod  of  Stutt- 
gart. Toward  the  end  of  1562  he  was  made  abbot 
of  the  reformed  monastery  at  Blaubeuren. 

G.  BOSSERT. 
Bxbuoorapht:  J.  Fision,  Cronika  von  ReuUingen,  ed.  A. 
Baomeister,  Stuttgart,  1862;  F.  G.  Qayler,  DenktoUrdig- 
keiten  der  ReiehMladt  ReuUinoen,  Reutlingen,  1840;  J. 
Hartmann,  MatthAut  Alber,  TQbingen,  1863;  G.  Bosaert, 
Der  ReuUinoer  Sieg,  16SU,  Barmen,  1804;  idem,  Interim 
in  WUrttemberg,  Halle,  1895;  R.  Schmid,  Reformatione' 
geeehichte  WOrUemberge,  Heilbronn.  1004. 

ALBERT  OF  AIX:  A  historian  of  the  twelfth 
century,  designated  in  the  manuscript  of  his  HiS' 
toria  expeditionia  HierosolymiiancB  as  canonicus 
Aquensis,  but  whether  he  was  a  canon  of  Aix  in 
Provence  or  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen)  is  uncer- 
tain. It  IB  likely,  however,  since  he  dates  events 
by  the  years  of  Henry  IV.,  that  he  was  a  Lorrainer 
rather  than  a  Provencal.  He  may  be  the  custos 
Adalberttu  who  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in 
1192,  and,  in  this  case,  he  must  have  written  his 
history  in  early  youth.  His  work  teUs  nothing  of 
his  personality,  except  that  he  had  an  ardent  desire, 
wihich  was  never  fulfilled,  to  visit  the  Holy  Land. 
As  a  sort  of  compensation,  he  determined  to  write 
the  events  of  the  years  1095-1121  from  the  narra- 
tives of  actual  crusaders.  His  credibility  was 
generally  accepted  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  since  then  it  has  been  seriously 
questioned.  It  is  probable  that  the  work  is  based 
upon  mere  hearsay.  The  Historia  ia  in  MPL, 
clxvi.,  and  in  RecueU  dea  historiens  dea  Croisadea,  hiat. 
occid.,  iv.  (Paris,  1879)  265-713.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Biblioorapht:  H.  von  Sybel,  Oeachiehle  dee  erelen  Krewt- 
euge,  pp.  62-107,  Leipsic,  1881;  B.  Kugler.  Albert  von 
Aachen,  Stuttgart,  1885;  F.  Vercruysse,  Eeeai  erUique  eur 
la  ehronique  d'AVberi  d*Aix,  U6gfi,  1880;  Wattenbaeh, 
DGQ,  ii.  178-180. 

ALBERT,  antipope,  1 1 02.    See  Paschal  II.,  pope. 

ALBERT  V.  OF  BAVARIA  AND  THE  COUNTER- 
REFORMATIOir  IN  BAVARIA:  Albert  V.,  duke 
of  Bavaria  (b.  Feb.  29,  1528;  d.  Oct.  24,  1579), 


was  the  son  of  Duke  William  IV.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1 550.  The  rulers  of  Bavaria  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation;  but  in  spite  of  their 
endeavors  the  new  ideas  gained  many  adherents 
among  both  the  nobility  and  the  citizen  class. 
Albert  was  educated  at  Ingolstadt  under  good 
Catholic  teachers.  In  1547  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  the  union  ending  the 
political  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Bavaria. 
Albert  was  now  free  to  devote  himself  to  the  task 
of  establishing  Catholic  conformity  in  his  domin- 
ions. Incapable  by  nature  of  passionate  adher- 
ence to  any  religious  principle,  and  given  rather  to 
a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure,  he  pursued  the  work 
of  repression  because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  Catholicism  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach. 
He  took  little  direct  share  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment and  easily  lent  himself  to  the  plans  of  his 
advisers,  among  whom  during  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  'were  two  sincere  Catholics,  Georg  Stock- 
hammer  and  Wiguleus  Hundt.  The  latter  took  an 
important  part  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  treaty 
of  Passau  (1552)  and  the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555). 
The  real  beginning  of  the  Ounterreformation  in 
Bavaria  may  be  dated  from  1557,  when  the  Jesuits 
first  established  themselves  in  the  duchy.  In  sum- 
moning them  to  Bavaria  Albert  and  his  advisers 
were  actuated  by  the  desire  to  use  their  services 
as  educators  in  raising  the  mass  of  the  clergy  from 
their  condition  of  moral  and  intellectual  stagnation. 
The  Jesuits  speedily  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  University  of  Ingolstadt  and  through  the 
chancellor,  Simon  Thadd&us  Eck,  exercised  a  pre- 
dominant influence  at  court.  Eck  was  ably 
seconded  by  his  associates,  who  obtained  control 
of  the  education  of  the  youth  and  of  the  clergy, 
and  by  their  preaching  and  writings  checked  the 
spread  of  the  reformed  ideas  among  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Till  1563  concession  still  had  a  part  in 
the  progranune  of  the  leaders,  who  hoped  that  the 
bestowal  of  communion  in  both  kinds  upon  the 
laity  and  the  abolition  of  celibacy  in  the  priesthood 
would  bring  back  many  to  the  fold.  Political 
events,  however,  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
conciliatory  policy.  In  1563  Joachim,  Count  of 
Ortenburg,  introduced  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  his  dominions,  which  he  held  as  a  direct  fief  of 
the  empire.  Albert  discerned  in  this  act  a  serious 
menace  to  the  integrity  of  Bavaria,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  principality.  Thenceforth  the 
reformed  religion,  as  closely  connected  with  political 
insubordination,  was  made  the  object  of  a  ruthless 
persecution.  The  opposition  of  the  nobility  was 
speedily  overcome,  and  conformity  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Church  was  enforced  under  pain  of  exile. 
By  means  of  frequent  visitations  among  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
system,  the  establishment  of  a  strict  censorship, 
and  the  imposition  upon  all  public  officials  and 
university  professors  of  an  oath  of  conformity 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Ouncil  of  Trent,  heresy 
was  completely  stamped  out  in  Bavaria  before 
1580.  The  progress  of  the  Counterreformation  in 
the  empire  was   materially   helped   by    Bavaria. 
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Albert  made  his  territory  a  refuge  for  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  Protestant  rulers  and  was  urgent  in  coun- 
seling Emperor  Maximilian  II.  against  concessions 
to  the  Protestants.  At  his  death  Bavaria  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Germany, 
and  next  to  Spain,  the  most  formidable  opponent 
of  the  Reformed  faith  in  Europe. 

Wamtbr  Goetz. 
Bibuoorapht:  J.  O.  J.  Aretin,  Bayema  auawdrtioe  VerhOl- 
nine,  Paaaau,  1830;  S.  Sugtenheim,  Baiema  Kirehen- 
und  Volka-ZtutAnde,  Giessen,  1842;  M.  Lossen.  Kdlnitehe 
Krieg,  Gotha.  1882;  C.  Rappreoht,  Albneht  V.  von  Baiem 
und  mine  St&nde,  Munich,  1883;  M.  Ritter,  DetU§che  Ot- 
aehichte  tm  ZeitaUer  der  Oegenreformation,  L  238  sqq.,  300 
sqq..  Stuttgart,  1880;  A.  Kndpfler,  Die  Kelehbeweouno  in 
Bayem  unter  Herzog  AJJbrecht  V.,  Munich,  1891;  8.  Ries- 
ler,  Zur  WUrdiguno  Henoo*  AVbrechU  V.  v<m  Bayem,  ib. 
1801;  W.  Goets,  Die  bayerieehe  PoliHk  im  ertten  Jahrsehnt 
der  Regierung  Albrechte  F.,  ib.  1806;  idem,  BeitrAge  eur 
Geech.  Henog  AJhrechU  F.,  ib.  1808;  C.  ScheUhass.  Die  SUd- 
deutache  NunHatur  dee  Orafen  BartholonUiue  von  Portia^ 
Berlin,  1806;  S.  Rieiler,  Oeechiehte  Baieme,  vol.  v.,  Gotha. 
1003;  K.  Hartmann.  Der  Prozeee  gegen  die  proteetantUehen 
Landetdnde  in  Bayem  unter  .  .  .  Albrecht  F.,  Munich, 
1004;  W.  Goet>,  Die  angebliche  AdeleverMchwdrung  gegen 
AUfredU  F.,  in  Forechungen  zur  Oeechiehte  Baieme,  xiii., 
1005. 

ALBERT  OF  BRAlfDENBURG :  Elector  of 
Main2  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg;  b.  June  28, 
1490;  d.  at  Mainz  Sept.  24,  1545.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Johann  Cicero,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  brother  of  the  future  elector,  Joachim  I. 
Through  family  influence  he  became  canon  of  Mainz, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1513  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg  and  administrator  of  Halber- 
stadt,  and  in  1514,  having  received  holy  orders,  arch- 
bishop and  elector  of  Mainz.  Having  promised  to 
pay  personally  the  sum  of  at  least  20,000  gold  gulden 
for  the  pallium,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  from 
the  Fuggers  in  Augsburg.  To  recoup  himself,  he 
obtained  (Aug.  15, 1515)  from  Pope  Leo  X.  the  priv- 
ilege of  preaching  indulgences — ostensibly  decreed 
for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome — in  his 
province  for  eight  years,  making  a  cash  payment 
of  10,000  gulden  and  promising  for  the  future  one- 
half  of  the  annual  revenues.  He  admitted  that  the 
transaction  was  a  money-making  affair,  and  when 
the  preaching  began  commissioners  representing  the 
Fuggers  accompanied  the  preachers  to  collect  their 
share. 

Albert  was  a  child  of  the  Renaissance,  interested 
in  art,  with  a  decided  fondness  for  costly  buildings, 
and  deserves  praise  as  a  patron  of  the  new  litera- 
ture. He  admired  Erasmus,  protected  Reuchlin, 
and  drew  Hutten  to  his  court.  Nevertheless,  on 
May  17,  1517,  he  issued  an  edict  against  the  press 
and  appointed  the  reactionary  Jodocus  Trutvetter 
inquisitor  for  his  entire  province.  When  the  way 
indulgences  were  preached  raised  a  storm,  his  action 
was  characteristic.  On  Oct.  31,  1517,  Luther  sent 
to  him  a  respectful  letter  on  the  subject,  and  his 
ninety-five  theses.  Albert  put  the  matter  aside 
and  left  the  letter  imanswered;  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  Luther*s  motives  and  views,  and  desired 
not  to  be  troubled.  Later,  when  he  tried  to  inter- 
fere, he  found  that  his  influence  was  gone.  At 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518  he  was  made  cardinal. 
After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (1519) 
he  worked  effectively  for  the  election  of  Charles  V. 
As  regards   Luther  he   continued   to   follow   the 


advice  of  Erasmus  (in  a  letter  of  Nov.  1,  1519),  to 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  him,  if  he  cared 
for  his  own  tranquillity.  So  long  as  his  personal 
interests  did  not  suffer,  he  found  it  easy  to  be 
tolerant.  When  Luther,  at  the  wish  of  his  elector, 
wrote  a  second  letter  (Feb.  4,  1520),  Albert  replied 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Erasmus.  He  did  not  inter- 
fere when  Hutten  issued  his  anonymous  anti- 
Roman  pamphlets,  and  he  showed  himself  unfriend- 
ly to  the  mendicant  friars.  But  when  papal 
legates  brought  him  (Oct.,  1520)  the  Golden  Rose 
and  definite  orders  concerning  Hutten  and  Luther, 
he  was  ready  at  once  to  expel  the  former  from  his 
court  and  to  bum  the  latter's  books. 

After  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521)  Albert  pretended 
to  favor  certain  reforms,  and  many,  like  Carlstadt, 
put  confidence  in  him.  Luther,  however,  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  letter  from  the  Wartburg  (Dec.  1, 
1521),  threatening  to  attack  publicly  his  ''  false 
god,"  the  indulgences,  if  the  sale  did  not  cease, 
and  to  expose  him  before  the  world.  Albert 
yielded  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  because  no  other 
course  was  open  to  him.  He  was  also  unable  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into 
Erfurt  and  Magdeburg.  He  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  his  chapter  in  Mainz,  and  during  the 
Peasants'  War  the  city  made  a  compact  with  the 
peasants.  It  was  suspected  that  he  had  in  mind  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  cousin  in  Prussia  (see 
Albert  of  Prussia)  and  to  secularize  his  bishopric 
— a  course  which  Luther  openly  (in  a  letter  of  June 
2,  1525)  called  upon  him  to  take.  On  the  same 
day,  however,  the  peasants  were  defeated  at 
Kdnigshofen,  and  the  immediate  danger  being  over, 
Albert  made  an  alliance  with  Luther's  most  deter- 
mined opponents,  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  and 
George  of  Saxony,  for  mutual  protection  and  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Lutheran  sect.  For  a 
time  he  continued  to  oppose  the  evangelical  move- 
ment in  a  half-hearted  way,  requesting  his  subjects 
to  abide  by  the  old  teaching  of  the  Church.  He 
introduced  some  outward  changes  in  opposition 
to  the  Reformation,  but  without  effect;  his  territory 
became  smaller;  and  his  influence  in  the  kingdom 
grew  less.  The  so-called  alliance  of  Halle  with 
his  brother  Joachim  and  other  Catholic  princes  in 
1533  could  not  retard  the  movement.  His  oppo- 
sition in  Dessau  was  in  vain  (1534).  Even  in  Halle, 
his  own  city,  he  could  not  hinder  the  victory  of  the 
Reformation  proved  by  the  call  of  Justus  Jonas  in 
1541.  As  early  as  1536  Albert  anticipated  coming 
events,  by  removing  his  valuable  collections  of 
objects  of  art  to  Mainz  and  Aschaffenburg;  and 
in  1540  he  left  Halle  forever.  In  1541  he  urged 
the  emperor  at  Regensburg  to  proceed  against  the 
Protestants  with  arms,  if  he  really  meant  to  be 
emperor;  otherwise  it  were  better  if  he  had  stayed 
in  Spain.  Albert  had  become,  possibly  under 
Jesuit  influence,  the  most  violent  of  the  princely 
opponents  of  the  Reformation.  He  met  with  con- 
tinual disappointments,  however,  and  steadily 
became  more  isolated.  He  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  appointed  his  legates 
in  Apr.,  1545,  but  did  not  live  to  see  its  opening. 
His  last  years  were  harassed  by  quarrels  with  his 
chapter  and  the  importunities  of  his  creditors,  and 
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he  died,  after  long  sufferings,  alone,  forsaken,  and 

almost   in   want.    The    fine   buildings   which   he 

erected  at  liainz  and  HaUe  and  his  monument  by 

Peter  Vischer,  in  the  abbey  church  at  Aschaffen- 

burg  were  the  only  memorials  of  his  life  which  he 

left  to  posterity.  (T.  Kolde.) 

Biblxoorapht:    J.  H.  Hennes,  Albr^eht  von  Brandenburg, 

Mains,  1858;   J.  May.  Der  KwrfHrtt,  Kardinal  und  ErMbi- 

ukof  AlbrtdU  II.  von  Mainz  und  Brandenburg^  2  toU., 

Munich,  180fr-75:   A.  Woltera.  Der  AbgoU  eu  HaUe,  Bonn. 

1877;   H.  Gredy.  Kardinal  und  Erabiechof  Albreehi  II.  von 

Brandenburg  in  eeinem  VerhAltnieee  su  den  Olaubenaneuer- 

ungen.  Mains.  1891;  G.  F.  Hertsberg.  Oeachichie  der  Stadt 

HaUe,  vol.  ii..  Halle.  1801;   P.  Redlioh.  Cardinal  AJbrecht 

von  Brandenburg  und  doe  neue  SHft  su  Halle,  Mains,  1000. 

ALBERT  THE  GREAT.     See  Albertus  Magnus. 

ALBERT  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Early  Life  and  Conversion  to  Protestantism  (f  1). 
Intercourse  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon  and  Aid  to 

the  Reformation  (f  2). 
Progress  of  the  Reformation  (f  3). 
Reorganisat.on  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  (f  4). 
Bis  Visitation  and  its  Consequences  (f  5). 
Ordinances  of  IMO  and  1544  (f  6). 
Later  Efforts  in  Behalf  of  the  Reformation  (f  7). 

Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenbxirg-Ansbach,  last 

grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  first  duke  of 

Prussia,  founder  of   the  Prussian  na- 

X.  Early     tional  Church,  was  bom  at  Ansbach 

Life  and  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg)  May  17, 
Conversion  1490;  d.  at  Tapiau  (23  m.  e.  of  K6n- 
to  Protes-    igsberg)  Mar.  20,  1568.    He  was  the 

tantigm.  third  son  of  the  Margrave  Frederick 
the  Elder  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach, 
received  a  knightly  education  at  various  courts,  and 
was  made  a  canon  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  In 
1508,  with  his  brother  Casimir,  he  took  part  in 
the  Emperor  Maximilian's  campaign  against 
Venice.  He  was  elected  grand  master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  Dec.  15,  1510,  was  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  his  office  in  1511,  and  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  KOnigsberg  in  1512.  £Us  efforts  to  make 
his  order  independent  of  Poland  (to  which  it  had 
owed  fealty  since  the  peace  of  Thorn,  1466)  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  the  Polish  king,  which 
devastated  the  territory  of  the  order  until  a  truce 
for  four  years  was  made  in  1521.  Albert  then 
visited  Germany  and  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the 
help  of  the  German  princes  against  Poland. 
While  attending  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522-23 
he  heard  the  sermons  of  Andreas  Osiander  (whom 
he  afterward  called  his  "  father  in  Christ ")»  and 
associated  with  others  of  the  reformed  faith  in  that 
city.  By  such  influence,  as  well  as  by  the  writings  of 
Luther  from  the  year  1520,  he  was  won  to  the  new 
teaching  and  openly  avowed  his  convictions. 

In  June,  1523,  he  addressed  a  confidential 
letter  to  Luther,  requesting  his  advice  concerning 
the  reformation  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  renewal  of  Christian 
life  in  its  territory.  In  reply  Luther  advised  him 
to  convert  the  spiritual  territory  of  the  order  into 
a  woridly  principality.  In  Sept.,  1523,  he  visited 
the  Reformer  at  Wittenberg,  when  Luther  again 
advised  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  Melanchthon, 
to  put  aside  the  foolish  and  wrong  law  of  the 
order,  to  enter  himself  into  the  estate  of  matri- 
mony, and  to  convert  the  state  of  the  order  into 
a  worldly  one.    This  interview  was  the  beginning 


of  an  intimate  connection  between  Albert  and  the 
two  Reformers  of  Wittenberg,  and  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  Luther's  Ermahnung  an  die  Herren 
DeiUschm  Orderu    falsche    KeuschheU 
a.  Inter-    tu    meiden  und  tu  rechten  eheltchen 
couTBe  with  Keuschheit  tu  greifen.    With  the  advice 
Luther  and  and  help  of  Luther,  Albert  provided 
Melanch-   pure  Gospel  preaching  for  his  capital 
thon  and   by  calling  thither  such  men  as  Johann 
Aid  to  the   Briessmann     and     Paulus     Speratus 
Reforma-    (qq.v.).    Johannes    Amandus,    called 
tion.       about  the  same  time  as  Briessmann, 
while  a  popular  and  gifted  preacher, 
proved  a  fanatic  and  agitator,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  and  country  in  1524.     His  place  was 
taken  by  Johannes  Poliander  (q.v.).    Authorized 
by  Albert,  Bishop  George  of  Polentz  (q.v.),  who 
favored  the  Reformation,  sent  learned    men    to 
preach  through  the  country;   and  evangelical  wri- 
tings, supplied  by  Albert's  friend,  Georg  Vogler, 
clumcellor  of  his  brother  at  Ansbach,  were  care- 
fully disseminated.    At  Christmas,  1523  George  of 
Polentz  openly  embraced  the  new   faith;  and  the 
next  year,  with  the  consent  of  his  sovereign,  he 
advised  the  ministers  not  only  to  preach  the  pure 
Gospel,  but  also  to  use  the  German  language  at 
the   administration   of   baptism   and   the   Lord's 
Supper.    At  the  same  time  he  recommended  the 
reading  of  Luther's  writings,  and  declared  excom- 
munication to  be  abrogated. 

The  cause  made  steady  progress  in  K6nigsberg. 
Briessmann  delivered  free  lectiures  to  the  laity 
and  ministers,  aiming  to  promote  a 
3.  Prog-  knowledge  of  the  gospel;  Speratus 
ress  of  preached  to  large  crowds;  and  a  newly 
the  Refor-  established  printing-office  published 
mation.  various  evangelical  writings,  especially 
the  sermons  and  pamphlets  of  Briess- 
mann and  Speratus.  Abuses  and  unevangelical 
elements  in  divine  service  and  in  the  inner  con- 
stitution of  the  churches,  images  and  altars  serv- 
ing the  worship  of  saints,  the  multitude  of  masses 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  were  abolished.  A 
common  treasury  was  established  for  the  aid  of 
the  poor.  The  reformatory  movement  acquired 
new  impetus  from  the  conversion  of  a  second  Prus- 
sian prelate,  Erhard  of  Queiss,  bishop  of  Pome- 
sania,  who,  under  the  title  Themata  issued  a 
Reformation-programme  in  his  diocese  for  the 
renewal  of  the  spiritual  life  on  the  basis  of  the  pure 
Gospel.  The  most  important  of  all,  however,  was 
the  carrying  out  of  Luther's  advice  with  regard  to 
the  transformation  of  the  territory  of  the  order 
into  a  hereditary  secular  duchy  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Poland,  after  the  period  of  the  truce  had  expired 
and  peace  had  been  made  with  Poland.  On  Apr. 
10,  1525,  the  formal  investitiu«  of  Albert  as  duke 
of  Prussia  took  place  at  Cracow,  after  he  had  sworn 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Sigismund.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  following  month  he  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  KOnigsberg  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  Prussian  prelates,  the  knights  of  the  order, 
and  the  states.  On  July  1,  1526,  he  was  married 
in  the  castle  of  KOnigsberg  to  the  Danish  princess 
Dorothea,  like  himself  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 
Gospel. 
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A  reorganization  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  on  the 
baaiB  of  the  existing  episcopal  constitution  now 
took  place.    The  two  bishops,  George 
4.  Reor-    of  Polentz  and  Erhard  of  Queiss,  who 
ganization  were  separated  from  Rome  by  their 
of  Ecde-    evangelical    faith    and    reformatory 
•iastical     activity,  married.     As  the  first  evan- 
AffaiiB.      gelical  bishops  they  confined  them- 
selves to  pm^ly  ecclesiastical  functions 
—ordination,  visitation,  inspection,  and  the  cele- 
bration  of   marriage.    The   duke,    as   evangelical 
sovereign,  felt  himself  obliged  in  publicly  professing 
the  Reformation  and  reserving  the  right  to  call  a 
diet  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  to 
issue  a  mandate   (July  6,   1525)   requesting  the 
ministers  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  all  purity  and 
Christian  fidelity,  and  to  testify  against  the  pre- 
vailing superstition,  as  well  as  against  the  wide- 
spread godless  and  immoral  drunkenness,  lewdness, 
cursing,  and  frivolous  swearing.     The  first  diet  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church  was  held  in  Dec., 
1525,  at  Kdnigsberg.    The  result  was  the  Landea- 
ordnung,  which    regulated   the   appointment   and 
support   of  ministers,  the  filling  of  vacancies,  the 
observance  of  the  feast-days,  the  appropriation  of 
moneys    received     for   the    churches,    for    pious 
foundations,  and   for    the  poor.    The  Landesordr 
nung  contained  also  regulations  for  divine  service, 
drawn  up  by  the  bishops  and  published  by  Albert 
(Mar.,  1526)  under  the  title  Artikel  der  Cerenumien 
und  andere  Ordnung. 

For  the  better  regulation  of  existing  evils,  Albert, 
in  agreement  with  the  bishops,  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  clerical  and  lay  members, 
5.  His  Visi-  to  visit  the  different  parishes,  to  inves- 
tation        tigate  the  life  and  work  of  the  minis- 
and  Its      ters,   and,   where  necessary,   to  give 
Goose-      them    instruction    and    information. 
quences.    The  result  of  this  visitation,  the  first 
in     Prussia,    was    such    that    in    a 
mandate    dated    Apr.    24,  1528,    Albert    recom- 
mended the  two  bishops  to  continue  such  visita- 
tions   in  their    dioceses    and    to  impress    upon 
the     ministers     their     task    with    reference     to 
doctrine  and  life.    That  such   supervision  might 
be  permanent  he  ordered  the  appointment  of  super- 
intendents.    For  the  benefit  of  the  many  non- 
Germans,  the  ministers  were  supplied  with  trans- 
lators of  the  preached  word.     Albert  reconunended 
Luther's  PostiUa  as  pattern  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  and  caused  a  large  number  of  copies  to 
be  distributed  among  the  ministers.    He  also  or- 
dered quarterly  conferences  imder  the  presidency 
of  the  superintendents,  and  in  July,  1529,  he  author- 
ized the  bishops  to  arrange  synodical  meetings,  at 
which  questions  pertaining  to  faith,  doctrine,  mar- 
riage,  and   other  matters   of  importance   to  the 
pastoral  office  were  considered.     He  induced  Spera- 
tus  (who  had  succeeded  Queiss  as  bishop  of  Pome- 
sania)    to  prepare  an  outline  of  doctrines,  which 
was  published  under  the    title  Chriatliche   statiUa 
aynodalia,   and   distributed   among  the   ministers 
as  the  sovereign's  own  confession,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  preface,  dated  Jan.  6, 1530.    This  precursor 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  the  bishops  assigned  to 
the  ministers  in  1530  as  their  canon  of  doctrine. 


It  was  of  special  importance  during  a  crisis 
brought  on  by  the  duke.  Influenced  by  his  friend 
Friedrich  von  Heideck,  he  favored  the  teachings 
of  the  enthusiast  Kaspar  Schwenckfeld  (q.v.), 
whom  he  met  at  Liegnitz,  and  gave  appoint- 
ments to  his  adherents.  The  new  orcUnances 
of  the  bishops  were  at  first  not  heeded.  A  col- 
loquy held  at  Rastenburg  in  Dec.,  1531,  under 
the  presidency  of  Speratus  brought  about  no  satis- 
factory results.  Luther's  representations,  at  first 
unsuccessful,  finally  evoked  the  duke's  prohibition 
of  the  secret  or  public  preaching  or  teaching  of  the 
enthusiasts;  at  the  same  time  he  stated  that  he 
allowed  his  subjects  liberty  in  matters  of  faith, 
since  he  would  not  force  a  belief  upon  the  people. 
His  eyes  were  finally  opened  by  the  Anabaptist 
disorders  at  MOnster  (see  MCnbter,  Anabaptistb 
in)  and  he  saw  the  political  danger  of  such  fanat- 
icism. In  Aug.,  1535,  he  issued  a  mandate  to  Spera- 
tus enjoining  him  to  preserve  the  purity  and  unity 
of  doctrine.  He  renewed  his  assurance  to  his 
brother,  Margrave  George,  **  that  he  and  his  country 
wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  constant  members  in 
the  line  of  professors  of  the  Augsburg  Confession," 
and  to  this  assurance  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
end. 

In  1540  Albert  issued  an  ordinance  treating  of 
the  many  evils  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  their 
cure,  and  another  concerning  the 
6.  Ordinan-  election  and  support  of  the  ministers, 
068  of  1540  their  widows  and  orphans,  as  a  supple- 
and  1544.  ment  to  the  Landtsordnwig  of  1525. 
Assisted  by  the  two  bishops,  he  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  winter  of  1542-43  to 
obtain  a  true  insight  into  the  religious  and  moral 
condition  of  the  country.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
tour,  he  issued  (Feb.,  1543)  a  mandate  in  the 
German  and  Polish  languages,  exhorting  the  people 
to  make  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  grace  and 
admonishing  those  of  the  nobility  who  despised 
the  word  and  the  sacrament.  Each  house  had  to 
appoint  in  turn  an  officer  to  keep  watch,  from  an 
elevated  place,  over  the  church  attendance.  Be- 
sides the  Sunday  pericopes  the  minister  was  to 
spend  a  half-hour  in  explaining  the  catechism.  Diu> 
ing  the  week  devotional  meetings  were  to  be  held 
in  the  houses,  at  which  the  people  were  to  be  ex- 
amined as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God. 
To  maintain  the  episcopal  constitution  Albert, 
in  a  memorandum  of  1542,  assiu*ed  the  continuance 
of  the  two  ancient  bishoprics  with  the  provision 
that  godly  and  learned  men  should  always  be  chosen 
for  them.  To  promote  Church  life  he  issued  an 
Ordnung  vom  dusaerlichen  Gottesdienst  und  Artikel 
der  Cerenumien  (1544),  supplementing  the  Artikel 
of  1525.  To  improve  the  service  in  the  churches 
he  required  the  schools  to  train  the  children  in 
singing,  and  had  a  hymn-book  prepared  by  Kugel- 
mann,  the  court  band-master. 

Albert  continued  to  correspond  with  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  many  notes  from  his  hand, 
remarks  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Pauline  epistles, 
show  how  deeply  he  endeavored  to  penetrate 
into  the  Scriptures.  To  promote  Christian  culture 
he  established  a  library  in  his  castle,  the  basis  of 
the  public  library  founded  by  him  in  1540.    For 
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the  benefit  of  a  higher  evangelical  education  he 
established   Latin  high-schools,    and   founded    at 
K6nig8berg  a  school  which  in   1544, 
7.  Later  £f-  with   the   assistance  of    Luther   and 
forts  in      Melanchthon,  he  converted  into  a  uni- 
Behalf  of     varsity.     As  first  rector  he  called  Georg 
the  Refor-   Sabinus,  son-in-law   of    Melanchthon, 
mation.     but   his  character    rather    hampered 
the  development  of  the  institution.    A 
still  greater  impediment  was  the  appointment,  in 
1549,  of  the  former  Nuremberg  reformer  Andreas 
Osiander  as  first  theological  professor,  his  doctrine 
of  justification  calling  forth  controversies  (see  Osi- 
ander, Andreas).     After  Osiander 's  death  (1552), 
'  his  son-in-law  Johann  Funck  (q.v.)  gained  such  in- 
fluence over  the  duke  that  he  appointed  none  but 
followers  of  Osiander,   whose  opponents,   headed 
by  J.  M5rlin,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
The  political  and  ecclesiastical  confusion   finally 
became  so  great  that  a  Polish  commission  was 
forced  to  interfere,  and  in  1566  Funck  and  two  of 
his  party  were  executed  as  "  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
traitors,  and  promoters  of  the  Osiandrian  heresy." 
The  former  advisers  of  the  duke  were  then  rein- 
stated. 

These  painful  experiences  caused  Albert  to  long 
for  rest  and  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Church  and 
coimtry.  He  recalled  M5rlin  and  Martin  Chemnitz, 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  the  synod, 
which  met  in  1567,  to  abide  by  the  corpus  doctrina 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  caused  them  to  prepare 
the  Corpus  doctrina  Pruthenicum  (or  Wiederholung 
der  Summa  und  Inhalt  der  rechten  allgemeinen  christ- 
lichen  Kirchenlehre-repetitio  corporis  doctrince  chris- 
tiance)  in  which  the  Osiandrian  errors  were  also 
refuted.  This  symbol,  which  was  approved  by 
the  estates,  Albert  published  with  a  preface,  dated 
July  9,  1567,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  ''  no  one 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  office  in  Church  or  school 
who  does  not  approve  of  and  accept  it." 

After  the  settlement  of  the  doctrinal  questions,  a 
revision  of  the  former  church-order  was  undertaken, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  the  Kirchenordnung  und 
Ceremonienj  published  in  1568.  The  vacant  epis- 
copal sees  of  Pomesania  and  Samland  were  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  G.  Venediger  (Venetus)  and 
J.  Mdrlin,  respectively,  after  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  the  estates  as  to  the  election,  juris- 
diction, and  salary  of  the  bishops,  whereby  the  old 
episcopal  constitution  of  the  Prussian  Church  was 
established  and  assured.  Thus,  notwithstanding 
the  trials  of  his  last  years,  Albert  saw  the  full 
development  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the 
duchy  of  Prussia,  and  quiet  and  peace  restored 
before  his  death.  He  left  a  beautiful  testimony 
of  his  evangelical  faith  in  his  testament  for  Albert 
Frederick,  his  son  by  his  second  wife,  Anna  of 
Brunswick,  whom  he  had  married  in  1550.  His 
last  words  were:  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit,  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of 
l^uth."  David  EaDMANNf. 

Biblxoorapht:  Sources:  M.  Luther.  Briefe,  ed.  by  W.  M. 
L.  de  Wette  and  J.  K.  Seidemann,  6  vols..  Berlin.  1826- 
73;  P.  Melanohthon.  Brief e  an  AVbreeht  Hertog  von  Preu*- 
Mn,  ed.  by  K.  Faber.  Berlin,  1817:  J.  Voigt.  Brief weehtel 
der  berUhmteeten  Oelehrter  dee  ZeitaUere  der  ReformaHon 
wnt  Hertog  AWreeKi  von  Preueeen,  KOniffsberg,  1841;    T. 


Kold«.  Anaieda  lutKerana,  Qotha,  1883;  P.  Tschaokert, 
Urkundenifueh  sur  Reformationeffeaehiehle  dee  Heraofftum* 
Preueeen,  vols,  i.-iii.  (vols,  zliii.-zlv.  of  Publikationen  aue 
den  k.  preueeiechen  StaaU-Archiven,  Berlin,  1890).  Gen- 
eral Literature:  D.  H.  Arnold,  Hietorie  der  KOnigeberger 
Univereit&t,  vol.  i.,  Kdnigsberg,  1746;  idem,  Kvrsgefaeete 
KircKengeeehichie  von  Preiteeen,  ib.  1760;  F.  S.  Bock,  Leben 
und  Thaten  Albreehte  dee  Aeltem,  ib.  1760;  L.  von  Bacsko, 
Oeechichte  Preueeene,  vol.  iv.,  ib.  1795;  A.  R.  Gebser  and 
C.  A.  Hagen.  Der  Dom  su  K6nigeberg,  ib.  1836;  L.  von 
Ranke,  Deuteche  Geechichte  im  ZeiiaUer  der  ReformaHon, 
vol.  ii.,  Berlin,  1843,  Eng.  transl.,  new  ed.,  Robert  A. 
Johnson,  London,  1905  (very  good);  W.  M6Uer,  Andreae 
Oeiander,  Elberfeld.  1870;  ADB,  vol.  i.;  K.  A.  Hase.  Her^ 
tog  Albrecht  von  Preueeen  und  eeine  Hofprediger,  ib.  1879 
(an  elaborate  monograph);  K.  Lohmeier,  Hertog  Albrechi 
von  Preueeen,  Dansig,  1890;  H.  Pruts,  Hertog  Albrecht 
von  Preueeen,  in  Prtueeieche  Jahrbdcher,  Ixvi.  2,  Berlin, 
1890;  E.  Joachim,  Die  Politik  dee  leteien  Hoehmeietert  in 
Preueeen^  Albrecht  von  Brandenburg,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1892- 
94;  P.  Tschaokert.  Hertog  Albrecht  von  Preueeen  ale  refor- 
maiorieche  PereOnlichkeit,  Halle.  1894. 

ALBERT  OF  RIGA:  Founder  of  the  German 
power  among  the  Esthonians  and  Letts;  d.  at 
Riga  Jan.  17,  1229.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Hartwig, 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  and  is  first  mentioned  as 
canon  in  that  city.  In  1199  he  was  ordained  bishop 
of  UexkOU,  in  the  territory  of  the  livonians,  as  the 
successor  of  Bishop  Berthold  (see  Berthold  of 
Livonia)  who  had  perished  the  previous  year  in 
an  uprising  of  the  pagan  inhabitants.  Though  or- 
ganized missionary  work  had  been  carried  on  among 
the  Letts  and  the  livonians  since  1184,  they  had 
shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  new  creed,  and  it 
fell  to  Albert  to  maintain  his  episcopal  title  and  to 
spread  the  Gospel  by  the  sword.  Aided  by  a  papal 
bull  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  force  of  crusa- 
ders, and  in  the  year  1200  appeared  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dwina,  where  he  met  with  little  resistance 
from  the  livonians.  In  1201  he  founded  the  town 
of  Riga,  and  for  the  protection  of  his  dominions  and 
the  extension  of  his  conquests  organized  the  Order 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword  (q.v.),  whose  grand 
master  was  made  subordinate  to  his  authority.  The 
diristianizing  of  the  country  was  promoted  by  the 
introduction  of  Cistercian  and  Premonstrant  monks, 
and  by  1206  almost  the  entire  Livonian  population 
had  been  baptized.  In  1207  Albert  received  Livo- 
nia as  a  fief  from  the  German  king,  together  with 
the  title  of  "  Prince  of  the  Empire."  Three  years 
later  he  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  as  bishop 
of  the  territories  of  the  livonians  and  the  Letts, 
and,  without  receiving  the  dignity  of  archbishop, 
was  granted  the  right  to  nominate  and  ordain 
bishops  for  such  territorial  conquests  as  might  be 
made  from  the  heathen  peoples  to  the  northeast. 
He  now  met  with  formidable  rivalry  from  the 
Brothers  of  the  Sword,  whose  grand  master  desired 
to  make  himself  independent  of  the  bishop.  The 
Danes,  also,  by  the  acquisition  of  Lilbeck  in  1215, 
became  a  powerful  factor  in  the  politics  of  the 
eastern  Baltic.  Though  forced  for  a  time  to  make 
concessions  to  both,  Albert  by  courage  and  a  wise 
use  of  circumstances,  succeeded  in  retaining  his 
power  unimpaired.  From  1211  to  1224  vigorous 
campaigns  were  carried  on  against  the  heathen 
Esthonians  to  the  northeast,  who,  although  aided  by 
the  Russian  rulers  of  Novgorod  and  Pskov,  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  German  power.  The 
Danish  influence  speedily   disappeared,   and   the 
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BTothers  of  the  Sword  were  forced  in  time  to  take 
their  lMid#  in  E^thonm  aa  a  fief  from  Albert  and 
from  hiB  brother  Hermanii,  whom  he  had  made 
bbbop  of  southern  Esthonia,  i^idth  his  seat  at  Dor- 
pat.  In  1227  the  island  of  Oesel,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  heathen  resistance  and  the  refuge  of 
pirates  who  held  the  eastern  Baltic  in  terror,  was 
overrun  by  a  crusading  army^  and  the  conversion 
of  the  CDtmtiy  was  completed.  Albert  is  a  striking 
type  of  the  militant  ecclesiastic  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
In  spite  of  his  great  semees  in  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Baltic  lands^  it  ia  as  the  warrior^ 
prince,  and  diplomat,  rather  than  as  bishop,  that 
he  staoda  out  most  prominently.     (F.  Le^ius.) 

Bjmuookapbt:  HeiDrieiu  de  Lettiat  Chroni&>n  lAvonia, 
1126^1227.  in  MOH,  Scripi.,  JtxiU.  {IS74)  231-332;  K. 
VDi)  ScbiOs^r,  Lirtumi  und  die  AnfOnife  d^uiseken  L«5ffiM 
un  \ord^,  BerLin,  1S50;  F.  Wint«r.  Die  Fr&m&nstfoten^ 
HT  det  twalfUn  Jahrkund^U^  ib.  1865;   idem.  Die  CitUsr-^ 

HausmaniiH  Do*  Ringcn  drr  Deutachtn  und  Datten  um  den 
BeaiU  E»tiiindM.  Leipnic,  1870;  G.  Dehian  Gctchichit  dew 
Er^biMtumt  Hamburg- 11  rvmen,  u,  160  aqq.^  BeKiTip  1877; 
T.  BchiemanQp  RuMaiand.  Palm\  und  Liviaf^,  in  AUiQemieine 
Gachichte,  it.  I  aclQ-.  ib.  1887. 

ALBERTI,  Ol-bar'-ti,  VALEHTIN:  Lutheran;  b, 
at  LHhn  (60  m.  w.s.w.  of  Bresku),  Silesia,  Deo.  15, 
1535;  d.  in  Leipsie  Sept.  19,  1597.  He  studied 
in  the  latter  city  and  spent  most  of  his  life  there, 
being  profeasor  extraordinary  of  theology  from 
1672,  As  a  representative  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  time  he  wrote  against  Pufendorf  and  Scheff- 
ling  (qq.v.)*  but  is  notewortliy  chiefly  for  his  part 
in  the  Pietistic  controversy.  In  Feb.,  1687,  he 
furnished  a  meeting-place  in  his  house  for  the  col- 
let phUobiblka,  wMch  brought  on  the  controversy 
in  Leipsic  (see  PluTmid).  Nevertheless,  in  1606 
he  published  an  AusfuhtUchet  GtQenajdwort  auf 
Spener*  sogencnnU  grUndliche  VefiheuOgung  %ein^ 
und  dtr  Pi€tiMtn  Untchuld. 

ALBERimi,  m"ber-U'ni,  JOHAim  BAPTIST 
VON;  Moravian  bishop;  b.  at  Neuwicd  (on  the 
Rhine:  8  m.  n,n.w.  of  Cobleni)  Feb.  17,  1769;  d.  at 
Bertbelfldorf,  near  Hermhut,  Dec.  6,  183L  He 
was  educated  at  Neuwied,  at  Niesky  (1782-86), 
and  at  the  theological  seminary  of  Barby  (1785-88). 
From  1788  to  1810  he  taught  in  the  school  at  Niesky; 
from  ISIO  to  1S21  he  was  preacher  and  bishop  in 
Niesky^  Gnadenberg,  and  Gnadenfrei  (i^ilesia);  in 
1821  he  became  a  member,  and  in  1 S24  president ^ 
of  the  Elders'  Conference  in  the  department  for 
Ch  urch  and  sc  hool .  H  e  published :  Predigi^n  ( 1 805) ; 
Geudliche  Licder  (1821);  and  Rtdai  (1832).  Some 
of  hia  spiritual  songs  are  of  rare  beauty.  He  was 
a  fellow  student  and  friend  of  Schleiermacher. 

ALBERTUS  MAGWUS  ('' Albert  the  Great"): 
Founder  of  the  most  flourishiiig  period  of  echolas- 
tict«m;  b.  at  Lauingen  (26  m.  n.w.  of  Augsburg), 
Bavaria.  1193;  d,  at  Cologne  Nov.  15,  12S0.  He 
studied  at  Padua,  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dominic 
there  in  1223^  and  served  as  lector  in  the  %'arious 
convent  eehools  of  the  order  in  Germany^  especially 
in  Cologne.  In  1245  he  went  to  Paris  to  become 
master  of  theology.  In  1248  he  returned  to  Cologne 
as  primartti#  fector  and  rtgena  of  the  school  in  that 
city.  In  1254  a  general  chapter  of  the  Dominican 
order  at  Worms  chose  Mm  general  for  Germany^ 


in  which  capacity  he  traversed  the  country  on  foot 
from  end  to  end,  visiting  the  monast^nce  and  en~ 
foricing  discipline.  In  1260  Alexander  IV.  made 
him  bishop  of  Regensburg;  but  this  office  was  so 
little  in  harmony  vAih.  his  character  and  habits 
as  a  teacher  and  writer  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
yeans,  he  was  allowed  to  resign.  He  retired  to  his 
monastery  in  Cologne,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  hfe,  making  many  brief  visits,  however^  to  other 
places;  as  when  he  went  to  Paris  after  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  80  to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  late  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas. 

P>lb  an  author  Albert  evinced  a  many-sidedness 
which  procured  for  him  the  title  of  doctor  uni' 
v^fSialis^  while  hifl  knowledge  of  natural  science 
and  its  prajctical  applications  made  him  a  sor- 
cerer in  popular  estimation.  His  works  fill 
twenty-one  folio  volumes  as  published  by  P* 
Jammy  (Lyons,  1651;  reedited  by  A.  Borgnet, 
38  vols.,  Paris,  1890-1900).  They  embrace  logic, 
physics,  metaphysics  and  psychology,  ethics,  and 
theology.  By  the  use  of  translations  from  the 
Arabic  and  Greco-Latin  versions ^  he  expounded 
the  complete  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle, 
excepting  the  **  Pohtics,"  modifying  his  interpre- 
tation in  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
influence  of  Aristotle  came  to  superseile  Platonism 
and  Neoplatonism  in  the  &ater  scholasticism.  At 
a  time  when  dialectic  was  in  sore  need  of  a  new 
method,  the  introduction  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
provided  a  subtle  and  searching  instrument  for 
investigation  and  discussion.  For  Albertua^  logic 
was  not  properly  a  science,  but  an  organon  for  reach- 
ing the  unknown  by  means  of  the  known.  Follow- 
ing Avic^nna  whom  he  regards  as  the  leading 
commentator  of  Aristotle »  he  afErms  that  universais 
exist  in  three  modes:  (1)  Before  the  individualSj 
as  ideas  or  types  in  the  divine  mind  (Plato).  (2)  In 
the  individuals,  as  that  which  is  common  to  them 
(.\ristotle).  (3)  After  the  individuals^  as  an  ab- 
straction of  thought  (conceptual is ta  and  nominal- 
ists )<  Thus  he  seeks  to  harmonize  the  rival  teach- 
ings concerning  universal s.  In  expounding  the 
physical  theories  of  Aristotle,  he  showed  that  he 
partook  of  the  rising  scientiflc  spirit  of  the  age, 
eijpecially  in  his  criticism  of  alchemy  and  in  De 
vegetabitibun  et  planlu,  which  abounds  in  brilliant 
observations. 

The  chief  theological  works  of  Albcrtus  were  a 
commentary  (3  vols.)  on  the  "Sentences*'  of 
Peter  Lombard^  and  a  Sumjnuin  theologiw  in  a 
more  didactic  strain.  Already  the  "  doctrine  of 
the  twofold  truth  '*  had  been  accepted  by  his  con- 
temporaries— -what  is  truth  in  philosophy  raay 
not  be  truth  in  theology,  and  %nce  venta.  Christian 
thinkers  were,  however,  profoundly  perplexed  by 
the  sharp  opposition  between  ideas  drawn  from 
Greek  scientific  and  philosophical  sources  and 
those  derived  from  religious  tradition,  Albert  us 
sought  to  soften  this  antinomy  by  establishing  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  re%^ealed  religion, 
which  became  henceforth  a  postulate  of  medieval 
and  later  theology.  Since  the  ioul  can  know  only 
that  which  is  grounded  in  its  own  nature,  it  rises 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity ^  the  Incarnation,  and 
other    specifically    Christian     doctrines     through 
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■upematural  iUmmnation  alone.  Hence  the  well- 
Wiwn  dictum:  "  Revelation  is  above  but  not 
contrary  to  reaeonJ'  On  the  one  bandi  the  attempt 
to  "rationalize"  the  contents  of  revelation  must 
be  abandoned;  on  the  other  handt  philosophy 
must  be  modified  in  the  interests  of  faith.  The 
merit  which  belongs  to  faith  consists  in  its  accepting 
truth  which  comes  only  through  revelation.  In 
his  entire  discussion  concerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  concemmg  the  world  as  created 
in  time  in  opposition  to  the  eternity  of  matter  as 
maintained  by  Aristotle,  concerning  angels r  miracles, 
the  soul,  ein  and  free- will,  grace,  and  finally,  original 
and  actual  sin,  the  Aristotelian  logic  is  applied  in 
the  most  rigid  manner,  and  when  thie  fails  Albertus 
retires  behind  the  distinction  thrown  up  between 
philosophy  and  theology.  With  all  his  learning 
and  subtlety  of  argument,  he  made  it  evident 
that  with  his  presuppositions  and  by  his  method 
a  final  adjudication  of  the  claims  of  reason  and 
faith,  that  is^  a  ui>tty  of  intelligence,  is  impossible. 
Apart  from  his  vast  erudition,  his  significance  lay 
first,  in  bis  profound  infiuence  upon  scholastic 
and  the  subeequent  Pro  tea  tan  t  theology  through 
his  substitution  of  tbe  Aristotelian  logic  and  meta- 
physics for  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic  ideas,  and 
secondly;  in  the  fact,  that  to  a  degree  never  before 
attempted,  he  set  in  clear  light  and  organized  in 
the  thought  of  the  Church  the  ancient  opposition 
between  Jewish  supematuralism  and  Greek  ration- 
alism. By  the  false  antithesis  thus  raised  between 
reason  and  revelation,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the 
long  conflict  of  theology  and  science,  of  reason 
and  dogma,  of  naturalism  and  supematuralism, 
of  individual  judgment  and  collective  authority, 
which  is  still  unsettled.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

BiBuoaRAPBT:  J.  Sighart,  A^bertiut  MoffnuMt  wein  L^ben  und 

«rtne  il'isMerwchaft,  RAtbbon,  1S57,  En^.  tranflJ,,  Lcitidoti, 
1870;  B.  Gaiulinua.  Atbertu*  Maonm,  Venice,  1G30;  F. 
A.  PciUcbet,  H^ttaire  dem  iciencv*  naturetleM  au  mayen-Agv^ 
eu  Albert  U  Grand  el  §on  fpoque.  V&Tifi.  \%5^;  M.  Stmi. 
Vm'Ktiitnimt  AQteri  de*  OrosKfi  mu  Mo«e*  Maif7v>nide$,  Hrei- 
Iau,  1S63:  O.  d  Am^illy,  Albert  le  Grand.  F&riA.  1S70: 
W.  Preger,  GacKidtte  der  deutMchtn  ^fJfMWe  im  Mitt*laiter, 
LellMic,  1S74:  AibertUM  Magtiut  in  Qea€hi£hte  und  Saffc, 
Colosne,  ISSD;  O.  von  Hertlin^.  ^i&ertut  Afttffnu^t  ib. 
1880;  R,  dc  Uechty,  Aii>a't  h  Grand  et  S.  Tkofniud^Aquin, 
Pftfia.  ISBO;  J.  Bacb,  Z>et  AlbertuM  Magnus  VerhAltniu  tu 
der  ErkenntniuUhre  dvr  Grmchtrit  I^te  n*r,  ^Iroder  und 
Jvd^n,  VientLA,  ISSl;  A-  Schtutider,  Di£  PtyehoioirM  AtbertM 
dn  Qronvn ,  M  Qnnter .  ]  903 .  For  bu  pbiJoeop  by :  A .  Bt^ek  U 
O^ehi^tUt  der  arhotastixhen  FhiJoBophie,  3  vols,,  M&inii, 
l864-6d;  J.  E.  Erdr^iann,  Grumiritt  der  Ge*chic?Ue  der  Phi- 
tompkittL,  4th  ed.H  ISSS/Kng;.  tnuinL^  voL  i,,  lyondon,  1893, 

ALBIGENSES.     See  New  Majucheaks,  II. 

ALBI2ZI,  OJ-bit'si  or  Ol-btt'dr  A5T0NI0:  Ital- 
ian priest;  b.  in  Florence  Nov.  25,  154T;  d.  at 
Kempten  {BO  m.  s.s.w.  of  Augaburg),  Bavaria, 
July  17,  1626.  He  became  secretary  to  Cardinal 
Andrew,  archduke  of  Austria  (1576),  but  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  (1 591 )  embraced  Protestantism, 
left  Italy,  and  resided  thenceforth  in  Augsburg 
and  Kempten  He  wrote:  Prindpium  ChrUiiano- 
Tum  stemnwia  (Augsburg,  1 60S);  S^rmones  in 
Maiihmum  (1609);  De  prtncipiiB  rtUgianiR  Chrui' 
tianm  (1612);  and  ExmvUaHones  iheohgicis  (Kemp^ 
ten,  1616). 

ALBIZZI,  BARTOLOHEO  (Lat.  BartholomtFiis 
AWiciuB  Pisaniis) :   Franciscan  monk;  b.  at  Riva- 


no,  Tuscany;  d,  at  Pisa  Dec.  10,  140L  He  be- 
came a  celebrated  preacher,  and  taught  theology 
in  several  monasteries,  chiefly  at  Pisa.  He  wrote 
a  famous  book,  Lxber  conformHatum  vUa  Sandi 
Frandsci  cum  vUa  Jtsu  Chriiti^  which  waa  ap' 
proved  by  the  general  chapter  of  his  order  in  1399 
and  was  first  printed  at  Venice  toward  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  ia  of  great  value  for  the 
history  of  tbe  Franciacans,  but  is  marred  by  exag- 
gerations and  lack  of  judgment  and  good  taste 
(e.g.,  he  states  that  Francis  was  foretold  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  prototypes  and  prophedea,  that  he 
performed  miracles  and  prophesied,  and  that  he 
was  cruciiied  and  \&  exalted  above  the  angels). 
In  subsequent  editions  many  paasagies  were  modi- 
fied or  omitted.  Erasmus  Alber  (q.v,)  made  it 
the  basis  of  his  Barfusser  Mimcke  Eulenspitgel  nnd 
Ak^an  (published  at  Wittenberg,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Luther,  1542).  Albizzi  published  also 
sermons  and  a  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Venice, 
1596). 

ALBOj  JOSEPH:  The  last  noteworthy  Jewish 
religious  philosopher  of  the  Middle  Ages;  b*  at 
Monreal  (125  m.  e.n.e,  of  Madrid),  Spain,  about 
1380;  d.  about  1444.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
Jewish  representatives  at  the  disputation  held  in 
1413  and  1414  at  Tortosa,  under  the  auipicea  of 
Benedict  XIII.,  between  selected  champions  of  the 
Jewish  and  (Christian  religions,  with  the  view  of 
convincing  the  Jews,  from  the  testimony  of  their 
own  literature,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  About. 
1425,  at  Soria  in  Old  Castile,  he  wrote  his  principal 
work  of  religious  philoaophy,  Sepher  ha^  ^Ikkarim 
{**  Book  of  the  Roots,"  i.e.,  "  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples ^^).  He  finds  three  ideas  fundamental  in 
any  religion,  viz.,  God,  Revelatioh,  and  Retribu- 
tion, [In  the  idea  of  God  he  finds  four  secondary 
principles,  unity,  incorporeality,  eternity,  and  per- 
fection; in  the  second  of  his  fundamentals  he  finds 
three  secondary  principles,  prophecy,  Moses  as  the 
unique  prophet,  and  the  binding  force  of  the  Mosaic 
Lraw;  and  from  his  third  fundamental  he  derives 
secondarily  the  belief  in  the  reeiu-rection  of  the 
body.]  He  diecusaee  also  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  historic  religions,  attempting  to  prove  that 
Judaism  is  differentiated  from  Christianity  by  its 
greater  credibihty  and  conm>tiance  with  reason. 
Belief  in  a  Messiah  he  considers  an  essential  part 
not  of  Judaism,  but  of  Christianity.  There  is  a 
German  translation  of  hiji  work  by  W.  and  L. 
ScMeeinger  (Frankfort,  1S44).  (G,  Dalman.) 
BioLioaHAFBT:  M^  Euler.  VoriaufiQan  Hhtr  die  jaditchm 
PkUotopKie  dta  MiXUtaUerM.  iii.  180-234.  Vlennft,  lg76; 
H.  Grfttt,  GMchichie  der  Judtn,  ^  ed..  riii.  108-178.  Ber- 
liti,  iSOO.  En  It-  triLnsl..  LoDdon*  1891-98;  A.  T&ii»r« 
Die  Rel%{iv>iyf-Pfiilo»pkie  Joseph  AJba*M,  Fmukfort.  1890; 
JE,l  324-^27. 

ALBRECHT,  Ql'breHt.     See  Ai^ert. 

ALBRECHT,    OTtO    WILHILM    FERDmAlTDi 

German  Lutheran;  b.  at  AngermUnde  (42  m.  n.e. 
of  Berlin)  Dec.  2,  1S55.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Potsdam,  at  the  University  of  Halle 
(1873-77),  and  at  the  Wittenberg  seminary  for 
preachers.  He  was  assistant  pastor  at  Wittenberg 
in  1S80-^1,  and  pastor  at  Stftdten  in  18S1-S4,  at 
Dachwig  in  1884r-92,   and  at   Naumborg   (Saale) 
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from  1892  to  the  present  time.  He  was  elected  a 
correspoiiding  member  of  the  K6nigtiche  Akademie 
gemeinnuiriger  WiBsenschafien  in  1S95.  His  theo* 
logical  position  is  that  of  a  modem  Lutheran,  His 
writings  include  Geschichi€  der  Magd^surger  Bi- 
bdgeselhchaft  (1892);  Die  ei?angeli»ch€  Gtmeinde 
Mikcnbtfg'undihT€rsterFT^dig€r{RBSl'tA^W^;  Pre- 
digten  (Got  ha,  1899);  Geackichi^  der  Ma^ien-^fag- 
dalenenkirche  ru  Naumburg  a.  S.  (1902);  and  Dom 
Enchiridion  LuiherB  vom  Jahre  1536  h^ausgegeben 
urtd  untersuchi  (1905).  He  has  alao  been  a  col- 
laborator on  the  Weimar  edition  of  the  worka  of 
Luther,  to  which  he  has  contributed  the  fifteenth 
and  twenty-eighth  volumes^  cootaining  the  refor- 
mer's writings  of  1524  and  his  semnona  on  John  in 
152^29  (Weimar,  1898-1903).  He  is  likewise  a 
collaborator  on  the  Brunswick  edition  of  Luther, 
and  is  the  author  of  niimerouB  briefer  monographs 
and  contributions. 

ALBRIGHT,  61'brait,  JACOB:  Founder  of  "the 
Kvangelieal  Association  of  North  America;  '*  b. 
near  PottstowTi,  Penn,,  May  1,  1759;  d.  at  MUhl- 
bach,  Lebanon  Couatyj  Penn.,  May  18j  ISOS.  His 
parents  ware  Pennsylvania  Germans  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  in  which  denomination  he  was 
him^self  trained.  His  education  was  defectivej  and 
bis  early  surroundings  were  uninteUectual.  After 
marriage  he  moved  to  Lancaster  County  and  carried 
on  a  successful  tile  and  brick  businesa.  Grief  over 
the  death  of  several  children  in  one  year  (1790)  and 
the  counsels  of  Anton  Hautz,  a  German  Reformed 
minister^  led  to  bis  conversion^  and  he  became  a 
Methodist  lay  preacher.  At  length  his  concern 
for  his  German  Lutheran  brethren  led  him  to  give 
up  business  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  mis- 
sionary efforts.  As  the  Methodist  Church  did  not 
desire  to  enter  upOQ  the  GennAH  field  be  founded 
a  new  denomination.  Its  members  are  often  called 
the  **  Albright  Brethren.**    See  Evangelical  Asao- 

CIATIONi 

ALCAHTAltA,  Ql-can'to-ra,  ORBER  OF:  A 
■piritual  order  of  knightSj  with  Cistercian  rule, 
founded  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  of  Castile 
against  the  Moor^  under  Alfonso  VII L,  the  Noble 
(1158-1214).  Its  name  at  firist  was  Order  of  San 
Julian  del  Pereiro  (**  of  the  pear-tree  '').  from  a 
Castihan  frontier  citadel^  the  defense  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  two  brothers,  Bnarez  and  Gomes 
Barrientos,  who  with  Bishop  Ordonius  (Ordodo) 
of  Salamanca  (1160-66)  founded  the  order.  When 
Alcantara  in  Estremadura  was  taken  by  King 
Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon  in  1213^  the  aeat  of  the  order 
was  transferred  to  that  place.  Alfonso  committed 
the  defense  of  this  important  fortress  at  first  to  the 
knightly  order  of  Calatrava  (q.v.),  but  five  years 
later  he  transferred  the  service  to  the  Order  of  San 
Julian,  which  now  (1218)  took  the  name  of  the 
Order  of  Alcantara,  being  still  subject,  however, 
to  the  grand  master  of  the  Calatrava  order.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  contested  election, it  separated  from 
the  Calatrava  order,  and  elected  its  fir^t  independ- 
ent grand  master  in  the  person  of  Diego  Sanchez, 
During  the  subsequent  struggles  with  the  Moors^ 
in  which  the  Alcantara  knighta  distinguished  them* 
selves  by  their  braveryj  Ihey  had  on  their  flag  the 


united  arms  of  Leon  and  Castile^  with  a  cross  of 
the  order  and  the  ancient  emblem  of  the  pear-tre6« 
The  number  of  their  commanderies  in  their  days  of 
prosperity  was  about  fifty.  When  Juan  de  2u6iga, 
the  thirty-eighth  grand  master  (1479-95)  reigned 
his  office  to  become  archbishop  of  Seville^  the  grand- 
mastership  passed  to  the  king  of  Castile  (Ferdinand 
the  Catholic).  With  its  independent  existence  the 
order  lost  more  and  more  its  spiritual  character. 
In  consequence  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Spankh 
monarchy,  it  was  abolished  in  1873,  but  was  re* 
estabUehed  in  1874  as  a  purely  military  order  of 
merit  by  Alfonso  XII.  O.  ZdCKLERf. 

BlBUtKiiiAPffT:  Radeft  da  Andrmd^,  Cronica  de  la*  trtt  Or^ 
dines  y  Ct^mlhrian  de  Santiago,  Calatrava  u  Ah^nUfra, 
Toledo,  1572;  DiitnieUmjc^  de  la  tirden  y  oa^NsUcna  de  Air- 
cantara,  Mticlrid»  lO&rJ;  H^lyoti  Ordret  monoi^^iuft,  vi.  53- 
&fi:  P.  B.  Gmnji,  KirtMnQeMchkhi*  v^n  Spanim^  iii.  65-S^ 
H&tiflbon,  lS7e. 

ALCnmS.    See  Hias  Phii»t. 

ALCUXN^  al'cwin  (English  name,  Ealhwine;  Lat. 
Flat'eux  Alhinus)i  The  most  prominent  adviier 
of  Charlemagne  in  bis  efforts  lo  promote  learning ; 
b,  in  Northumbria  (perhaps  in  York)  735  (7307); 
d.  at  Tours  May  10,  804.  He  was  of  good  birth  and 
a  relative  of  Willibrod.  He  was  educated  in  the 
famoua  cathedral  school  of  Archbishop  Egbert  of 
York  (q.v.)*  under  a  master*  Ethelbert  (Albert), 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  many-sided  learn- 
ing and  who  is  often  praised  by  Alcuin.  With  himp 
or  commissioned  by  him,  Alcnin  made  several 
visits  to  Rome,  and  on  such  journeys  became  ac- 
quainted with  Prankish  monasteries  and  with  men 
like  Lul  of  Mainz  and  Fulrad  of  St-  Denis,  He 
succeeded  Ethelbert  as  head  of  the  echool  when  the 
latter  was  made  archbishop  (766) ^  and,  after  Ethel- 
bert'^s  retirement  and  the  ele%'ation  of  Eanbald  to 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  (773)^  was  also  custos  of 
the  valuable  cathedral  library  at  York.  He  went 
to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pallium  for  Eanbald,  and 
at  Parma  (7$1)  met  Charlemagne  to  whom  he  was 
already  know*n.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Prankish  king, 
who  was  then  gathering  scholara  at  his  court,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  his  native  land  on 
political  business  in  790-793,  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  on  the  Continent.  Charlemagne  gave  him  the 
income  of  several  abbeys,  and  till  790  he  acted  tB 
head  of  a  court  school,  where  not  only  the  sons  of 
the  Prankish  nobles,  but  Charlemagne  and  his 
family  as  well,  profited  by  bis  instruction, 

A  true  scholar  and  teacher^  Alcuin  seldom  med' 
died  in  worldly  afTatris,  and  his  letters  (more  than 
300  in  number)  give  little  historical  information, 
though  they  are  rich  in  personal  details.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Adoptionist  controversy,  ivrotetwo 
treatises  against  Pelix  of  Urgel,  and  opposed  tuB 
colleague.  El i pan d us.  At  the  Synod  of  Prankfort 
in  794  he  assisted  in  the  condemnation  of  Felix, 
and  later,  at  the  Synod  of  Aachen  in  799  (800?), 
induced  him  to  recant  (see  Aooptionibm).  Prom 
793  he  was  the  constant  and  efficient  helper  of 
Charlemagne  in  founding  schools,  promoting  the 
education  of  the  clergy^  and  like  undertakings. 
He  was  also  in  close  association  with  con  temper 
raries  like  Amo  of  Sabburg,  Angilbert,  abbot  of 
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Centula,  and  Adalhard  of  Corfoie.  In  796  his  pa^ 
iron  gave  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  near  Tours, 
and  several  other  monasteries.  Under  his  guid- 
ance the  school  of  Tours  became  a  nursery  of 
ecclesiastical  and  liberal  education  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  His  distinguished  pupils  there  included 
Sigulf,  who  supplied  the  information  for  his  biog- 
raphy, Rabanus  Maurus,  and  perhaps  the  litur- 
gist,  Amalarius  of  Metz.  When  old  and  feeble  and 
almost  blind,  he  left  the  management  to  his  scholars, 
but  he  continued  to  be  the  counselor  of  his  royal 
friend  till  lus  death. 

Alcuin  was  mild  in  spirit,  adverse  to  discord, 
orthodox  in  faith,  equally  interested  in  promoting 
the  authority  of  Rome  and  the  royal  priesthood  of 
Charlemagne.  His  great  service  was  his  part  in 
the  so-called  Carolingian  renaissance,  his  wise  and 
efficient  efforts  to  elevate  and  educate  the  clergy 
and  the  monks,  to  improve  preaching,  to  regulate 
the  Christian  life  of  the  people  and  advance  the 
faith  among  the  heathen,  always  by  instruction 
rather  than  by  force.  His  theology,  while  not 
original,  rests  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Fathers,  especially  Jerome  and  Au^tine. 
To  ecclesiastical  learning  he  added  classical,  but 
in  such  manner  that  it  was  always  the  servant  of  the 
former.  He  was  able  to  give  his  master  informa- 
tion concerning  astronomy  and  natural  science 
but,  as  he  considered  grammar  and  philosophy 
auxiliary  to  religion,  so  he  regarded  these  branches 
of  knowledge  primarily  as  a  means  of  knowing 
God. 

HiB  theological  writings  include  a  work  on  the 
Trinity  which  contains  the  germs  of  the  later 
scholastic  theology.  His  authorship  of  a  lAbellua 
de  processu  SpirUtta  Sancti  and  of  some  other  works 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  is  doubtful. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms, 
the  Song  of  Songs,  John,  and  other  books  of  the 
Bible,  based  upon  the  Church  Fathers  and  following 
the  current  moral  and  allegorical  exposition.  At 
Chariemagne's  request  he  revived  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate  according  to  the  best  available  sources. 
£Us  skill  as  a  teacher  is  evident  in  text-books  on 
grammar  and  orthography,  as  well  as  in  treatises 
on  rhetoric  and  dialectics  which  resemble  Cicero. 
His  Latin  poems,  including  epigrams,  friendly 
letters,  hynms,  riddles,  poems  for  special  occasions, 
and  the  like,  show  more  skill  in  versification  than 
poetic  gifts.  The  most  important,  the  De  ponti- 
ficibua  et  Sanctis  ecdesicB  EhoracensiSj  gives  valuable 
information  concerning  the  state  of  culture  in  his 
native  land  and  his  own  education  [and  contains 
(11.  1530-61)  a  catalogue  of  the  cathedral  library 
at  York,  which  is  the  earliest  existing  catalogue 
of  an  EInglish  library].  With  the  exception  of  the 
hymns,  all  his  poems  are  partly  in  heroic  and  partly 
in  elegiac  verse.  He  prepared  lives  of  Willibrod, 
Vedastus,  and  Richarius,  which  are  mainly  recasts 
and  amplifications  of  older  works.  Of  a  liturgical 
and  devotional  character  are  a  Liber  sacramentalis 
and  the  De  psalmorum  usu.  Intended  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  laity  are  the  De  virtidibus  et  vUiis 
and  a  p63rchologico-philo8ophical  treatise  on  ethics, 
De  animcB  ratione  ad  Eulaliam  virginem  (i.e..  Gun- 
trade,  the  sister  of  Adalhard).  H.  Hahn. 


BrBUOORAPHT:  Souroes:  Alcuin,  Opera,  ed.  by  FrobeniuB 
Forater,  2  vols.,  RatiBbon,  1777,  oontaiiu  anonymous  life 
written  before  820  a.d.  on  data  furnished  by  Sigulf;  re- 
printed in  AfPL,  o.-ci.;  Monumenta  Alcuiniana,  ed.  by 
W.  Wattenbach  and  E.  DOmmler,  in  BRO,  vi.,  Berlin, 
1873  (contains  life  of  Alcuin,  his  life  of  Willibrod,  and  his 
De  ponHfieibue);  Alcuin,  Epietolce,  in  MOH,  Ejnat.,  iv. 
1-481  {Epiet  Caroli  ctvx,  ii.),  1895,  and  in  BRO,  1873.  vi. 
144-897;  idem,  Carmina,  in  MOH,  Poetce  latini  cevi  Caroli, 
i.  (1881)  160-350;  idem,  De  ponHfieibue,  in  Hietoriane  of 
the  Chttrch  of  York  and  ite  Archbiehope,  ed.  by  J.  Raine, 
i.  349-398  (cf.  pp.  Ixi.-lxv.  of  Rolle  Seriee,  No.  71,  Lon- 
don, 1879);  Martinus  Turonensis,  Vita  Alcuini  Abbatis, 
in  MOH,  Script.,  xv.  1  (1887).  182-197.  General:  Rivet,  in 
Hietoire  littSraire  de  la  France,  iv.  295-347;  F.  Lo- 
rents,  Aleuine  Leben,  Halle,  1829.  Eng.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 1837;  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  Oeechichte  der  rdmiecKen  Litera- 
tur  im  karolinoiechen  Zeitalter,  pp.  78-84.  192-196,  302- 
354,  Carlsruhe,  1840;  J.  B.  Lafor^t,  Alcuin,  reetaurateur 
dee  eeiencee  en  Occident  eoue  Charlemagne,  Louvain,  1851; 
F.  Monnier,  Alcuin  et  eon  influence  litUraire,  religieuee  et 
poUtique  ehet  lee  Franke,  2d  ed.,  Paris.  1864;  A.  Dupuy, 
Alcuin  et  VSeole  de  Saintr-Martin  de  Toure,  Tours.  1876; 
idem.  Alcuin  et  la  eouverainetS  pontificale  au  huitihne  ei^le, 
ib.  1 872;  F.  Hamelin, Eeeai eur lavieellee ouvragee d'A Icuin, 
Rennes.1874;  .4Z>B,i.  343-348;  T.  8ieke\,  Alcuinetudien,i. 
92,  Vienna,  1875;  J.  B.  Mullinger.  The  Schoole  of  Charlee 
the  Oreat,  ch.  i.-ii..  New  York,  1904;  DCB,  i.  73-76;  A. 
Ebert,  AUgemeine  Oeechichte  der  Litteratur  dee  Mittelaltere, 
ii.  12-36,  Leipsic,  1880;  K.  Werner,  Alcuin  und  eein  Jahr- 
hundert,  2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1881;  S.  Abel  and  B.  Simnon, 
JahrbUcher  dee  fr&nkiechen  Reiche  unter  Karl  dem  Orotaen, 
2  vols.,  Leipeic.  1883;  A.  Largeault,  Ineariptione  mitriquee 
eompoeiee  par  Alcuin,  Poitiers.  1885;  DNB,  i.  239- 
240;  L.  Traube,  Karolingieche  Dichtungen,  Berlin.  1888; 
Hauck,  KD,  ii.  119-145;  W.  S.  Teuffel.  OettehichU  der 
rOmieehen  Literatur,  p.  1090,  No.  8.  p.  1305,  No.  3.  Leip- 
■ic,  1890;  Wattenbach,  2>GQ.  1893,  pp.  148, 152. 159-163; 
A.  West,  Alcuin  and  the  Riee  of  the  Chrietian  Schoole,  New 
York,  1893;  C.  J.  B.  Qaskoin,  Alcuin,  hie  Life  and  Work, 
Cambridge,  1904. 

ALDEBERT.    See  Adalbert. 

ALDENBUR6,  BISHOPRIC  OF.  See  LObbck, 
Bishopric  of. 

ALDHELM  (EALDHELM),  Old'helm,  SAINT: 
Abbot  of  Malmesbury  and  first  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne; b.  probably  at  Brokenborough  (2  m.  n.w 
of  Malmesbury),  Wiltshire,  between  639  and  645; 
d.  at  Doulting  (7  m.  s.e.  of  Wells),  Somersetshire, 
May  25,  709.  He  was  of  royal  family  on  both  his 
father's  and  mother's  side,  studied  with  Maildulf 
(Maelduib),  an  Irish  hermit,  at  Malmesbiuy  (Mail- 
dulfsburg),  and  remained  there  as  monk  for  fourteen 
years.  In  670  and  again  in  672  he  attended  the 
school  of  Canterbiuy  and  laid  the  foimdations  of 
his  many-sided  knowledge  imder  the  instruction 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  and  his  associate  Hadrian. 
In  675  he  succeeded  Maildulf  as  abbot  at  Malmes- 
bury, and  as  such  increased  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery,  spread  abroad  the  faith,  and  founded 
many  stone  churches,  after  the  fashion  of  Canter- 
biuy, in  place  of  the  small  wooden  ones.  In  705 
the  bishopric  of  the  West  Saxons  was  divided, 
Aldhelm  being  made  bishop  of  the  western  part 
with  his  seat  at  Sherborne  (in  northwestern  Dorset- 
shire, 18  m.  n.  of  Dorchester).  He  retained  his 
abbacy.  He  was  buried  at  Malmesbiuy,  but  his 
remains  were  often  translated.  He  was  canonized 
in  1080. 

Aldhelm  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  he  occupies  a  distinguished  place  among 
early  British  scholars.  He  represented  both  the 
Iro-8cottish  and  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  culture, 
and  had  an  acquaintance  with  classical  authors 
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like  Homer  and  Arigtotle,  aa  well  as  with  neo- 
Chnsttan  writers  such  as  PnxdeDttus  and  Sedulius. 
His  worka  abound  in  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and 
his  style  is  boixibafltic*  Besides  plulology,  poetry* 
mtisic,  astronomJca)  calciilatiQn.&,  and  the  like  oc- 
cupied him^  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  popular 
bymnj9.  He  made  Malmesbury  a  rival  of  Canter- 
bury as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  princes,  abbesses, 
monks,  and  nuns  from  far  and  near  were  among 
his  admirers.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  Rome 
during  the  pontificate  of  Sergius  (687-701)  and 
to  have  returned  with  relics,  books,  and  a  grant  of 
privileges  for  his  monastery.  He  supported  Wil- 
frid of  York  (q^v.)  against  his  etienues,  and  was 
prominent  in  urging  the  Britons  to  conform  to  the 
Roman  tonsure  and  Easter, 

Besides  briefer  letters,  preserved  (often  only  in 
fragments)  by  Lul  of  Main^,  Aldhelm's  works  in* 
elude  treatises  in  epistolary  form  and  poems,  vi£.: 
(1)  an  Epistola  ad  Acircium  (King  Aldfrid)  con- 
cerning the  ntimber  seven,  riddles,  versification, 
and  the  likej  (2)  an  Epistola  ad  Gemntium  (a  Welsh 
prince^  Geraint)  concerning  the  Easter  question; 
(3  and  4)  a  proi^  work  and  a  poem  in  praise  of 
virginity,  addressed  to  the  abbess  and  nuns  of 
Barking,  closing  with  a  description  of  eight  vices, 
which  contains  thrusts  at  Anglo-Saxon  conditions. 
To  his  treatise  on  riddles  he  added  100  specimens 
dealing  with  nature  and  art^  which  are  full  of  a 
feeling  for  nature,  being  herein  a  prototype  of  such 
of  his  cotmtrymen  as  Tat  win  and  Boniface.  In 
his  letter  to  Geraint  he  holds  as  wortlilass  good 
works  without  connection  with  the  Roman  Church. 
His  poetry  is  flowery^  involved,  and  alUterative* 
His  chief  merit  waa  the  extension  of  the  faith  in 
the  south  of  England,  the  education  of  his  native 
land,  and  his  literajy  influence  on  the  Continent. 

H.  Hahn. 

BtauooRiLPBT^  AidhMmi  opera,  ia  PEA^  Sa,  5$3t  Oitford, 
I&44,  repdnted  in  MPL,  Ixjtsix.;  Epitt&ifr.  in  P,  Jaffrf. 
BHQ. iii. 24-2S, Berlin,  1 80(J, and rnMUH, EpUt.. iii.  ( i892> 
231-247;  William  of  Mp-lmeabury,  Dr  ffettii  ponti^um 
Ariffhrum^  od.  N.  1l.  8.  A,  UmmLltoni  in  RoiU  Srriett  No. 
52,  pp,  a32-#43,  London,  1870.  and  in  MPL,  cUxm-, 
idem.  Dt  Gettis  Hrffum  Anolorum,  t £87-^9.  in  RotLt  Seniea, 
No.  ]K»;  FuriduP.  VUa  Aldhtlmi.  io  J,  A.  Gilc&,  Vita  gu^ 
rundam  Anglo-^axmkttm.  LfnuJon,  1854,  and  in  MPL, 
IxxxiiL  (Fnriciun  wui  nn  Italian^  phyflidan  to  Jiedi-y  K 
of  En^lanfJ,  a  monk  of  Malmeeburyk  &nil  abbot  of  Abing- 
fc^rd):  Bede,  HUt  tcct.,  v.  18;  J.  M.  Kemble,  Codo:  dip- 
lomaticua  mi-i  Sai:oniri,  LobdDH.  1839;:  T.  Wright,  Bio- 
graphia  Britannii^  iitifmnia,  i.  20^222^  ii.  47,  ib. 
18^1;  Eidoffium  historiarum,  J  858.  m  Rolis  SerieM,  No,  9\ 
An(}la-Staon  CkronUU,  1S6K  ib.  No.  23;  ^^t^t^Mtn  Mal- 
PMwfrufwnw.  i87&,  ib.  No.  72:  DNB.  i.  78^79.  245-247; 
}i,  HaJii9i  Boniface  und  t,iil,  \hrt  angrlM^lehti^hen  Korr^- 
pondgnten.  Lcipaic,  IS^;  M.  Manititts,  Zu  Aldhelm  und 
Bade  Vienna.  1!IS6  {on  Aldfaelm'a  Literary  workli;  L. 
Trnubfli  /fpruJin^MfAe  Dirhtvngtn,  Berlin,  1888;  W,  R 
TpuSkI,  OticMehte  drr  r/>mtachen  LUeratur,  1304.  5  500.  fio, 
2,  Leipeic,  1890;  L.  BcwnhoB.  Aldhelm  von  Afaim^Mhvrv, 
DreiMien.  1894;  W.  Bright,  Early  Enoii'h  Church  Huktry, 
pp.  204-2B7,  444-446,  462^69.  471-474,  Oxford,  1807; 
W.  B.  Wildman,  Lift  &f  St.  Eatdhelm.  Sherborne,  1905. 

ALEANBRO,  GIROLAMO,  ft"l&-iln'dr6  ii-r5'la-m5 
(Lat,  Hieranymus  Aleander) :  Itahan  humanist  and 
cardinal-  b.  at  Motta  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Venice)  Feb. 
13,  1480;  d,  in  Rome  Jan.  31.  1542.  He  studied 
in  his  native  town  and  in  Venice,  settled  in  the 
latter  city  as  a  teacher  in  1496,  and  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  presa  of  Aldujs  Manutius*  In  1508 
I.— 8 


he  went  to  Paris  and  tbene  attained  great  reputa- 
tion aa  a  claaaical  scholar,  being  chosen  in  1513 
rector  of  the  univereity.  In  the  following  year  he 
went  to  U^gc  where  the  influence  of  Bishop  Erard 
made  him  chancellor  of  the  see  of  Chartres.  Aa 
Erard's  representative  he  went  to  Rome  in  1516  and 
won  the  favor  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  whose 
private  secretary  he  became.  Later,  Leo  X*  ap- 
pointed him  librarian  to  the  Vatican.  Li  1520  he 
went  aa  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Emperor  Charles  V,» 
charged  with  the  task  of  combating  the  heretical 
teachinga  of  Luther.  He  procured  Luther's  con- 
demnation at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  and  is 
sup[X)sed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  edict  issued 
agsinst  the  great  reformer.  He  was  made  arch* 
bishop  of  Brindiei  in  1524  and  waa  sent  aa  nuncio 
to  the  court  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  with  whom  hfi 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia. 

Till  1531  Aleandro  lived  without  employment, 
in  Venice  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  a  refugee 
from  Rome  on  account  of  his  debts.  In  1531  he 
was  sent  as  papal  representative  to  Charles  V., 
w*hom  he  accompanied  to  the  Netherlands  and 
Italy,  zealous  in  inciting  the  emperor  to  action 
against  the  Protestants.  After  residing  as  nuncio 
in  Venice  from  1533  to  1535  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  by  Pope  Paijl  lU.,  who,  in  preparation  for 
a  general  council,  wished  to  avail  himself  of  Alean- 
dro's  historical  learning.  His  services  gainotl  him 
a  cardinal's  hat  in  1538,  in  which  year  he  went  as 
legate  to  Venice  where  the  projected  council  was 
to  be  held*  Thence  ho  w^aa  sent  to  the  court  of 
the  German  king  Ferdinand  where  he  at  first  ex- 
erted liimseU  in  favor  of  a  conciliatory  policy  to- 
ward the  Protestants,  and,  when  his  efforts  failed, 
demanded  their  ruthlesa  destruction.  Of  his  wri- 
tings the  reports  covering  lu*  various  diplomatic 
missions  are  of  extreme  value  for  the  hifstory  of  the 
Reformation.  His  letters  also  are  of  importance, 
among  liis  correspondents  being  Aldus  Manutius, 
Erasmus,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Bembo^  Contarini, 
and  Cardinal  Pole.  His  diaries  are  remarkable  for 
their  frank  revelation  of  a  life  of  indnVgence  in  cosDr 
plete  contrast  Mith  his  priestly  character, 

(T.  BntEOEa.) 

Bl&UOQRAMIt:  His  pftperfi,  declamtionfl.  and  letters  an 
Hcattered  in  A.  Mai,  Spiciit?ffium  Romanu-m.  ii.  2^1-240, 
Rume,  1^9;  H.  La^mm^r^  Monumenia  Vaiicana,  pp.  77 
eqq,.  223-24  U  Freihure.  ISfll;  J.  J.  I.  von  Dftllirigcr. 
Btt^Affe  rur  politUchen,  kirchiicKtn  und  CuUujvt:tchieht^^ 
iji.  243-284,  VienoA.  1^82;  P.  Balan*  MonumenUi  lf#- 
fonaatianig  Lutheranfs,  1  Km**  335  pQQ^;  P-  de  NoihaOt 
Studi  e  Oocnmenti  di  Staria  e  DiriUo^  1%.  20S-217, 
Ronw,  188S;  B.  Morsolin.  H  ConcUio  di  Vieema,  Vcaiw^ 
1SS9;  W.  Frieden9bur|F,  Le^atian  AUar^dera.  ir*it3-S9,  m 
t^unHaturberidUe  aua  Dtutufklatvi,  vqIa.  iii-iv,,  Gotha,  1^93; 
H,  Omontf  Journal  autobioffrfiphujue  da  .  .  .  J.  Att^ndre, 
pp.  35-98,  113  pqq.,  Paris.  1895.  The  foregoiae  are  im- 
portuDE  for  tbe  liisttory  of  the  Iteformation.  For  his  tife: 
W,  FriedensburiE,  ut  RUf)..  iii.  2S-4L  44*  aiid  PrefftM.  pp. 
v.-vij.;  C  Peroeco,  BuiQmfio  det  cardimdg  G.  Alcandri, 
Venice.  1839.  In  Eenerftl:  K,  J&n»n.  Aleandrr  am  RHch^- 
ioQe  ru  Wonfti.  KieK  1S83-  O.  M.  AtAiJiu^h^ni.  Gli  ^cnf- 
tori  d' Italia,  I.  i.  408-424*  Bt^sri*,  17fi3:  T.  Brie^^r. 
ALgandrr  und  Luther  l&fl,  part  I,  Gotha,  18S4. 

ALEGAMBE,  Q"l^gQnib',  PHILIPPE  B*  :  Je- 
suit theologian  and  Uterary  historian;  b,  in  Brus- 
sels Jan.  22,  1592;  d*  in  Rome  Sept.  6,  1652. 
He  entered  the  Jesuit  order  at  Palermo  in  1613, 
taught  theology  at  Graz,  and  accompanied  the  son 
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of  Prince  von  Eggenberg,  the  favorite  of  Ferdinand 
II.,  on  his  travels.  Then  he  returned  to  Graz  for 
a  time,  but  in  1638  was  called  to  Rome  as  secretary 
for  German  affairs  to  the  general  of  his  order.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  death,  acting  in  later  years 
as  spiritual  director  of  the  Roman  house.  Of  his 
writings  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Biblioiheca 
scriptorum  8ocietatis  Jeau  (Antwerp,  1643),  based 
upon  an  earlier  catalogue  of  Jesuit  writers  by  Peter 
Ribadeneira  (1608,  1613),  but  much  surpassing  it 
in  learning  and  thoroughness.  Though  betraying  the 
Jesuit  spirit,  it  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  signs  of 
an  attempt  at  impartiality,  proving,  for  example, 
that  various  books  against  the  royal  power,  the 
episcopate,  and  the  Sorbonne,  the  authorship  of 
which  the  French  Jesuits  had  tried  to  deny,  were 
really  written  by  them.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition  by  an  English  Jesuit,  Nathaniel  Southwell, 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1676.  The  work  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  Btbliolkkque  dea  ^crivaina  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jiaus  of  Augustin  and  Aloys  de  Backer 
(7  vols.,  Li4ge,  1853-61;  new  ed.  by  C.  Sommer- 
vogel,  9  vols.,  Brussels,  1800-1900). 

(A.  Hauck.) 
ALBHAlflll,  a'l^-mOn^ni:  An  important  Ger- 
manic tribe,  first  mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius  as 
fighting  a  battle  with  Caracalla  near  Mainz  in  213. 
Accor(£ng  to  Asinius  Quadratus,  they  belonged  to 
the  confederacy  of  the  Suevi.  They  came  from  the 
northeast,  where  the  Semnones  held  the  territory 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  They  had  varying 
success  in  their  struggle  against  the  Romans,  but 
about  260-268  they  occupied  the  Tithe  Lands, 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  advanced  south  as  far  as 
Ravenna  and  east  into  what  is  now 
Early  Austria.  They  fought  with  Maximian 
History,  in  290,  and  obtained  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  territory  extending  to  the 
Alb  and  the  Neckar  about  300.  By  405  or  406  they 
had  conquered  the  southern  plains  of  Upper  Swabia 
and  the  neighboring  lands  of  northern  and  eastern 
Switzerland,  as  far  as  the  Vosges.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  region  from  the  Iller  to  the  Vosges  and 
from  the  lower  Main  to  the  St.  Gothard  bore  the 
name  of  Alemannia.  They  were  a  fierce  and  stub- 
bom  race,  hostile  to  Roman  civilization,  and  pos- 
sessing a  religion  closely  connected  with  the  powers 
of  nature.  In  the  Tithe  Lands  they  must  have 
met  with  at  least  weak  Christian  congregations, 
which  fell  with  the  Roman  power. 

The  numerous  captives  who  were  led  away  from 
Christian  Gaul  had  little  influence  after  they  were  de- 
prived of  Christian  nurture.  The  Alemanni,  however, 
learned  Christian  views.    Their  prince. 
Conversion  Gibuld,  was  an  Arian,  probably  con- 
to  Chris-    verted  by  Goths.   The  Augsburg  bish- 
tianity.      opric  was  maintained ;  but  the  Ale- 
manni in  general  continued  heathen  till 
they  were  overcome  at  Strasburg  in  496  by  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks.  He  took  their  northern  territory 
and  established  royal  residences  there.    A  part  of 
the  people  went  into  the  country  of  the  Ostrogoth 
Theodoric,  probably  the  present  German  Switzer- 
land, whero  the  bishoprics  of  Windisch  and  Augst 
(Basel)  existed  and  the  Roman  population  was 
Christian.    In  536  Vitiges  ceded  this  territory  to 


the  Prankish  king  Theodebert.  Effective  mission- 
ary work  was  carried  on  by  the  newly  converted 
Franks  from  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Tours  as  a  cen- 
ter; and  churches  dedicated  to  Saints  Martin, 
Remigius,  Brictius,  Medard,  Lupus,  Antholianus, 
Clement,  Felix,  and  Adauctus  indicate  the  Prankish 
influence.  In  the  courts  the  Prankish  priest  ruled 
beside  the  royal  administrator.  As  early  as  575 
the  Greek  Agathias  hoped  for  a  speedy  victory  of 
Christianity  among  the  Alemanni,  because  the 
"  more  intelligent "  of  them  had  been  won  by  the 
Franks.  Duke  Uncilen  (588-^5)  was  probably, 
and  his  successor  Cunzo  was  certainly,  a  Christian. 
The  oldest  law  of  the  Alemanni,  the  so-called  padia 
of  c.  590-600  recognizes  the  Church  as  the  protector 
of  slaves.  The  episcopal  see  of  Windisch  was  trans- 
ferred to  Constance,  nearer  Ueberlingen,  the  ducal 
seat;  and  the  Augsburg  bishopric  was  separated 
from  Aquileia,  that  of  Strasburg  coming  again  into 
prominence. 

But  heathenism  was  still  powerful.     Many  of  the 
new  converts  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  The  Prank- 
ish Churoh  was  not  influential  enough  to  permeate 
the  popular  life  of  the  Alemanni.    But 

Irish       efficient  help  came  from    the  Celtic 
Mission-    missionaries  of  Ireland.    In  610  Co- 

aries.  lumban  (q.v.),  on  the  suggestion  of 
King  Theodebert,  ascended  the  Rhine 
with  monks  from  Luxeuil  and  settled  at  Bregenz, 
but  had  to  leave  after  two  years.  His  pupil  Gsdlus, 
however,  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall 
(q.v.),  remained,  and  in  connection  with  the  native 
priests  labored  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  From 
Poitiers  came  the  Celt  Fridolin  (q.v.),  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  S&ckingen.  Tnidpert  built  a  cell  in 
the  BrelBgau.  As  the  Merovingians  sank  lower 
and  lower  the  desire  of  the  Alemanni  for  independ- 
ence grew,  and  they  found  need  of  the  support  of 
the  Churoh  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  Unwilling 
to  see  themselves  surpassed  in  devotion  by  the 
despised  Franks,  they  made  rich  donations  to  St. 
Gall.  The  Lex  Alemannorunif  drawn  up  probably 
at  a  great  assembly  under  Duke  Lantfried  in  719, 
gave  the  Churoh  and  its  bishops  a  position  of  dig- 
nity and  power,  though  the  life  of  the  people  was  still 
far  from  being  thoroughly  influenced  by  its  moral 
teaching.  The  effort  for  independence  was  crushed 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
To  balance  St.  GaU,  which  had  favored  it,  Charles 
Martel,  with  the  help  of  Pirmin  (q.v.),  founded  the 
monastery  of  Reichenau  in  724.  Pirmin  was  ex- 
pelled in  727,  and  his  pupil  and  successor  Heddo 
a  few  years  later.  The  entire  people  were  then  bap- 
tized, but  they  had  no  clear  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  were  still  influenced  by  heathen 
customs.  The  organizing  work  of  Boniface  was 
at  first  opposed  in  Alemannia,  but  by  798  the  peo- 
ple had  begun  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Rome. 
Several  small  monasteries  were  established,  and, 
besides  St.  Gall  and  Reichenau,  the  royal  monas- 
teries of  Weissenburg,  Lorsch,  and  Fulda  received 
rich  gifts.  The  distinguished  Alemanni  who  filled 
bishoprics  under  the  Carolingians,  and  Hildegard. 
the  queen  of  Charlemagne,  with  her  brother,  Ceroid, 
evidence  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity. 

G.  BOSSERT. 
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Bzbuoorapht:  C.  F.  St&lin,  Wlirttemberif%$ehe  OetehiehU, 
ToL  i..  StutticArt.  1841;  Rattbers,  KD;  Friedrieh. 
KD;  H.  Ton  Sehubert,  Die  UnUrvmfuno  der  Ala- 
mannen,  Straabuxs,  1884;  Q.  Booert,  Die  AnfOnge  dee 
Chrieteniume  in  WOrUemberg,  Stutttcart,  1888;  A.  Bir- 
linger,  Reehterheiniechee  Alamannien;  Orensen,  Sprtidu, 
Sigenart,  Stuttgart.  1890;  E.  Egli.  KirehengeeehicfU^  der 
Schweit  bie  auf  Karl  den  Oroeeen,  Zorioh.  1893;  WHntem- 
bergiecKe  Kirchenoeeekiehie  of  the  Calwer  Verlagsverem, 
1893;  Hauck.  KD,  i.  2;  F.  L.  Baiimann,  Fofchungen  zur 
Sckwabiedun  OeechiehU,  600-^85,  Kempten,  1899. 

ALESIUS,  a-li'shi-us,  ALEXANDER  (Latinized 
form  of  Aless;  known  also  as  Alane):  Protestant 
reformer;  b.  in  Edinburgh  Apr.  23,  1500;  d.  in 
Leipsic  Mar.  17,  1565.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews 
and  became  canon  there.  In  1527  he  tried  to  in- 
duce Patrick  Hamilton  (q.v.)  to  recant,  attended 
him  at  the  stake  the  next  year,  and  was  himself 
converted  to  the  reformed  doctrines.  To  escape 
from  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  provost  of  St. 
Andrews  he  fled  to  Germany  (1532).  Commended 
to  Henry  VIII.  and  Cranmer  by  Melanchthon,  he 
went  to  England  in  1535.  For  a  short  time  he 
lectured  on  divinity  at  Cambridge,  studied  and 
practised  medicine  in  London,  and  was  much  es- 
*  teemed  by  the  reforming  party  there  till  1540, 
when  he  went  back  to  Germany  and  became  pro- 
fessor at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  removing  three 
years  later  to  Leipsic.  He  was  closely  associated 
with  the  German  reformers,  especially  Melanchthon, 
and  was  honored  and  trusted  by  them,  although 
a  desire  to  conciliate  and  a  belief  that  concord  was 
possible  where  differences  were  irreconcilable  made 
him  sometimes  appear  vacillating  and  paradoxical. 
He  wrote  several  exegetical  works  on  different  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  a  large  niunber  of  dogmatic  and 
polemical  treatises,  such  as  De  scripturis  legendis 
in  lingua  matema  (Leipsic,  1533);  De  autorUate 
verbi  Dei  (Strasburg,  1542),  against  Bishop  Stokes- 
ley  of  London  concerning  the  number  of  the  sacra- 
ments; De  ju8tificatione  contra  Osiandrum  (Witten- 
berg, 1552);  Contra  Michaelem  Servetum  ejusque 
bkuphemiaa  dispulationes  tres  (Leipsic,  1554). 
Bibuographt:  J.  Thomasiua,  Oratio  de  Alexandra  Aleeio, 
in  hia  OraHonee,  Leipsic,  1683;  T.  Besa,  Iconee,  Geneva, 
1580;  C.  WordBWorth,  Ecdeeiaetical  Biography,  vol.  ii., 
London,  1853;  T.  McCrie.  Life  of  John  Knox,  Note  1, 
London,  1874;   DNB,  i.  254-259. 

ALEXANDER:    The  name  of  eight  popes. 

Alexander  I. :  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  early  years 
of  the  second  century,  successor  of  Evaristus  and 
predecessor  of  Xystus  I.  The  statement  of  the 
Liber  poniificalis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  xci.-xcii.,  54) 
and  the  Acta  Alexandri  {ASB,  May,  i.  371-375) 
that  he  died  a  martyr,  with  two  companions, 
Eventius  and  Theodulus,  and  was  buried  on  the 
Via  Nomentana,  is  improbable.  The  excavations 
made  on  the  spot  designated  by  the  Liber  pontifi- 
calis  have  indeed  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  fragment 
of  an  inscription  concerning  a  martyr  Alexander, 
but  he  is  not  called  a  bishop.  The  year  of  Alex- 
ander's consecration  is  variously  given:  Eusebius 
names  103  in  his  Chronicon,  and  108  in  his  Historia 
eccUaiaatica;  the  Catalogus  Liberianus,  109.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  given  as  114,  116,  and  118. 
Three  letters  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  in  the 
Pseudo- Isidore  (ed.  Hinschins,  Leipsic,  1863,  pp. 
94-105).  (A.  Hauck.) 


BrsuGORAPHT:  lAber  jHmHficalie,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  zoi. 
sqq.,  54,  Paris,  1886;  Bower,  Popet,  i.  10;  R.  A.  Lipsius. 
Die  Chronologie  der  rdmiechen  Bieehnfe,  pp.  167  sqq.,  Kiel, 
1869;  B.  Jungmann,  Dieeertationee  electa  in  HieL  eed., 
i.  134  sqq.,  Resensburg,  1880;  J.  Langen,  Oeechidite  der 
rdmiechen  Kirche,  Bonn,  1881;     Jaff^,  Regeeta,  i.  5. 

Alexander  II .  (Anselm  Badagius,  sometimes  called 
Anselm  of  Lucca):  Pope  Sept.  30,  1061-Apr.  21, 
1073.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Baggio, 
near  Milan.  When  the  Patarene  movement  for 
reform  began  in  1056  (see  Patarenes),  he  seems 
to  have  joined  it.  The  archbishop  Guido  removed 
him  by  sending  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  imperial 
court.  Here  he  won  the  confidence  of  Henry  III., 
which  gained  for  him  the  bishopric  of  Lucca  (1057). 
He  was  sent  to  Milan  in  1057  and  1059  as  legate  in 
connection  with  the  questions  raised  by  the  Pataria. 
On  the  death  of  Nicholas  II.  (1061),  he  was  elected 
pope  through  Hildebrand's  influence.  This  was 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  imperial  rights, 
confirmed  by  Nicholas  II.  himself  in  1059.  The 
empress  Agnes,  as  regent,  convoked  an  assembly 
of  both  spiritual  and  temporal  notables  at  Basel, 
and  Cadalus  of  Parma  was  chosen  pope  by  the 
German  and  Lombard  bishops.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  Honorius  II.,  and  had  already  defeated  the 
adherents  of  his  rival  in  a  bloody  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Rome,  when  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  appeared 
and  summoned  both  claimants  to  lay  the  election 
before  the  young  king  Henry  IV.  At  a  synod  of 
German  and  Italian  bishops  held  at  Augsburg  in 
Oct.,  1062,  Hanno  of  Cologne,  now  regent,  arranged 
that  his  nephew  Burchard  of  Halberstadt  should 
be  sent  to  Rome  to  examine  the  case  and  make 
a  preliminary  decision.  Burchard  decided  in  favor 
of  Alexander,  who  returned  to  Rome  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1063,  and  held  a  synod  at  Easter,  in  which 
he  excommunicated  Honorius.  The  final  decision 
of  the  contest  was  to  be  made  at  a  synod  of  German 
and  Italian  bishops  called  for  Pentecost,  1064, 
at  Mantua.  This  was  in  favor  of  Alexander.  See 
Honorius  II.,  antipope. 

Honorius  did  not  abandon  his  pretensions  until 
his  death  in  1072,  though  his  power  was  confined  to 
his  diocese  of  Parma.  Even  during  the  contest 
Alexander  had  exercised  considerable  authority 
over  the  Western  Church,  and  after  the  decision  at 
Mantua  he  extended  his  claims  in  Germany,  and 
put  Archbishop  Hanno  of  Cologne  to  penance  for 
having  visite4  Cadalus  on  a  secular  errand.  Henry 
IV.  himself  was  made  to  feel  the  papal  power. 
When  he  desired  to  effect  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
Bertha,  Peter  Damian  threatened  him  with  the 
severest  ecclesiastical  penalties  at  a  diet  held  in 
Frankfort  Oct.,  1069.  Alexander  also  came  into 
conflict  with  Henry  over  several  ecclesiastiacal  ap- 
pointments, of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
archbishopric  of  Milan,  and  when  the  king  persisted 
in  having  his  candidate  Godfrey  consecrated,  though 
the  pope  had  adjudged  the  latter  guilty  of  simony, 
the  royal  counselors  were  excommunicated  as  having 
endeavored  to  separate  their  master  from  the  unity 
of  the  (^urch.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the 
long  struggle  which  was  left  to  the  next  pope, 
Gregory  VII. 

Alexander  dealt  in  a  similarly  determined  man- 
ner with  other  nations.    He  supported  the  Nor- 
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mans,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  in 
their  career  of  conquest,  and  aided  William  the 
Conqueror  to  consolidate  his  newly  gained  power 
in  England  by  directing  his  legate  to  appoint 
Normans  to  the  episcopal  sees  of  that  country; 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  given  to  Lan- 
franc,  abbot  of  Bee,  under  whom  Alexander  himself 
had  received  his  early  training.  His  wide  claims 
of  universal  jurisdiction  wero  in  sharp  contrast 
with  his  wea^ess  within  Rome  itself,  where  the 
turbulent  factions  maintained  an  unceasing  struggle 
against  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  letters  and 
diplomas  are  in  MPL,  cxlvi.  1279-1430. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Liber  pontifiealtB,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  281, 
PariB,  1892;  Jaff«,  Reoeata,  i.  566-692,  ii.  760;  Ge9ta 
AUxandri  //.,in  Bouquet.  Reeueil,  xiv.  626-631;  W.  Giese- 
brecht,  Die  KireherupaUuno  nach  dem  Toete  Nikolaiu  11.^ 
appended  to  his  Annaisa  AUahenaeat  Berlin,  1841;  Bower, 
Pope$,  ii.  370-377;  M.  Watterich,  Romanorum  ponHfi- 
ciim  .  .  .  vita,  L  236-236,  Leipaic,  1862;  C.  Will.  Beruoa 
Panaoyricut  auf  Heinrteh  IV.  mii  .  .  .  RUckMicht  auf  den 
Kirehenetreii  AUxandere  II.  und  Honoriue  II.,  Marburg, 
1863;  R.  Baxmann,  Dte  PoltHk  der  P&pete  von  Qregor  I. 
M«  a%if  Qregor  VII.,  2  vols.,  Elberfeld,  1868-69;  Hefele, 
ConeUiengeechiehie,  iv.  851-893;  B.  Jungmann,  Die- 
MHoHonee  eeUetm  in  Hiet.  eed.,  iv.  242  aqq.,  Ratisbon, 
1880;  J.  Langen.  Oeachichie  der  rOmieehen  Kirche,  pp.  532 
•qq.,  Bonn,  1892;  Milman,  Latin  ChriaHanity,  iii.  321- 
858;  W.  ICartens,  Die  Beeetsung  dee  PUpeUiehen  Stuhlee 
unter  den  Kaieem  Heinrieh  III.  und  Heinrieh  IV.,  Frei- 
burg, 1886;  C.  Fetier,  Voruntereu/ehungen  tu  einer  Oe- 
eehiekte  AUxandere  II.,  Strasburg,  1887;  Hauck,  KD, 
Ui.  (1906)  704-753. 

Alexander  IH  (Roland  Bandinelli):  Pope  1159- 
81.  He  was  bom  at  Sienna  and  lectured  in  canon 
law  at  Bologna,  leaving  a  memorial  of  this  part 
of  his  career  in  the  Summa  Magiatri  Rolandi,  a 
oommentary  on  the  Decretum  of  Gratian.  Eugeni- 
us  111.  brought  him  to  Rome  about  1150,  and  made 
liim  a  cardinal.  In  1153  he  became  papal  chancel- 
lor, and  during  the  reign  of  Adrian  IV.  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  antiimperial  party  among  the 
eardinals,  who  advocated  a  close  alliance  wi^h 
William  of  Sicily.  His  determined  opposition  to 
Kmldriok  Barbarossa  led  to  a  deep  personal  enmity 
on  tiie  emperor's  part,  which  was  not  appeased 
whvn  Roland  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Besan^on  in 
UA7  M  impal  legate,  and  boldly  proclaimed  that 
the  eintKtror  held  liis  lordship  from  the  pope. 
Adrian  IV.  died  Sept.  1,  1159.  Six  days  later  all 
the  oanlinalN  b\it  three  (some  say  nine)  voted  for 
Holaiul  as  his  suooessor,  and  he  was  consecrated 
Hi^pt.  <K).  The  minority  chose  the  imperialist 
eartliual  Ootavian,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Victor 
IV,  KitKleriok,  naturally  disposed  toward  his  own 
imrtiaau.  ealloil  a  council  at  Pavia  which,  as  was 
U%  lie  t)X|ieoteil.  declared  Octavian  the  lawful  pope 
(K0l>,  U,  1160),  and  two  days  later  proclaimed 
Alexander  an  enemy  of  the  empire  and  a  schismatic. 
Alexai\der  answered  from  Anagni  on  Mar.  24  by 
exiHunuuuiioating  the  emperor  and  absolving  his 
ii\il^eet«  from  their  allegiance;  the  antipope  had 
lieei\  exeommunioated  a  week  after  Alexander's 
(HM\«ecration. 

Al«»xander  had  not  the  power  to  carry  his  hos- 
liUty  Uirlher.  It  is  true  that  in  Oct.,  1160,  at  a 
iHiuiioii  at  Toulouse,  the  kings  of  England  and 
l*Vaiu^  and  the  bishops  of  both  countries  declared 
fi>r  him:  and  Spain,  Ireland,  and  Norway  followed 


their  lead.    But  he  was  imable  to  maintain  a  foot- 
hold in  Italy.    By  the  end  of  1161  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Rome,  and  in  the  following  March  fled 
across  the  Alps  to  take  refuge  in  France.    The 
conflict  might  have  come  to  an  end  with  the  death 
of  Victor  IV.  at  Lucca  in  Apr.,  1164,  had  not  Reg- 
inald,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  imperial  repre- 
sentative in  Italy,  without  either  the  emperor's 
sanction  or  a  regard  for  canonical  forms,  set  up 
another  antipope,  Guido,  bishop  of  Oema,  under 
the  title  of  Paschal  III.     In  the  diet  held  at  WUrz- 
burg  at  Pentecost,  1165,  Reginald  (possessed  by 
the  conception  of  a  German  national  Church  inde- 
pendent   of    every  one  but  the  emperor)  talked 
Frederick  and  the  magnates  into  the  irrevocable 
step  of  taking  an  oath  never  to  recognize  Alexander 
III.  or  any  pope  chosen  from  his  party,  and  to 
support  Paschal  III.  with  all  their  power.     But  on 
the  whole  Alexander's  cause  was  gaining.     In  the 
autumn  of  1165  he  left  France,  and  by  Nov.  23  he 
was  able  to  reenter  Rome.     A  year  later,  Frederick 
crossed  the  Alps  to  unseat  him,  and  by  the  following 
summer  was  able  to  take  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
and  install  Paschal  there.     Alexander  fled  once 
more,  but    Frederick's    triumph   was   short-lived. 
The  plague  robbed  him  of  several  thousand  soldiers 
and  drove  him  from  Rome;  in  December  the  prin- 
cipal Lombard  cities  formed  a  league  against  the 
oppressive  dominion  of  the  empire,  and  found  a 
protector  in  Alexander,  in  whose  honor  they  named 
the  new  city  of  Alessandria;  finally  the  antipope 
died  (Sept.  20,  1168).    The  Roman  partisans  of 
Frederick,  without  waiting  for  instructions,  set  up 
a  new  pope  in  the  person  of  John,  cardinal-bishop 
of  Albano,  under  the  name  of  Calixtus  III.     But 
Frederick  was  weary  of  the  strife,  and  hardly  five 
months  had  passed  before  he  was  negotiating  with 
Alexander.     Nothing  resulted,  however,   and   the 
emperor  took  up  arms  once  more  against  the  pope 
and  the  Lombard  League;  but  the   battle  of   Le- 
gnano  (May  29,  1176)  was  so  decisively  against  him 
that  he  was  obliged  to  yield  on  any  terms.     He 
began  fresh  negotiations  with  Alexander  at  Anagni 
in  October;  and  at  Venice  the  disputed  matters 
were  discussed  also  with  the  cities,  as  well  as  with 
William  II.  of  Sicily  and  the  Eastern  emperor, 
both  of  whom  had  joined  Frederick's  opponents. 
Peace  was  made  Aug.  1, 1177,  the  emperor  acknowl- 
edging Alexander's  title  and  abandoning  Calixtus, 
who  was  to  receive  an  abbey  in  compensation. 
Both  sides  agreed  to  restore  whatever  possessions 
they  had  taken  from  each  other. 

A  still  greater  triumph  was  won  by  Alexander 
over  Henry  II.  of  England.  From  1163  onward 
the  English  king  was  involved  in  a  more  and  more 
acute  contest  with  Rome,  growing  out  of  his  difli- 
culties  with  Thomas  Becket.  He  demanded  the 
deposition  of  the  archbishop,  and,  on  the  pope's 
refusal,  opened  negotiations  with  Frederick,  and 
was  represented  at  the  Diet  of  Wilrzburg,  with  a 
view  to  supporting  Reginald  of  Cologne's  far-reach- 
ing plans.  But  threats  of  excommunication  and 
interidict  brought  him  back  to  an  apparently  peace^ 
f  ul  attitude.  The  murder  of  Becket  (Dec.  29, 1 170) 
brought  things  to  a  crisis.  The  king  was  forced 
to  do  humiliating  penance  at  Becket's  tomb  and 
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to  submit  wholly  to  the  papal  demands.  The  cul- 
minating point  of  Alexander's  success  was  marked 
by  the  Third  Lateran  Council  (Mar.,  1179).  Be- 
sides approving  the  crusade  ag^unst  the  Cathari 
of  southern  France,  which  had  been  inaugurated 
by  Rajrmond  of  Toulouse  with  the  support  of  Louis 
WL,  the  pope's  friend  and  protector,  the  300 
bishops  of  this  brilliant  assembly  passed  an  impor- 
tant canon  regulating  papal  elections,  which  con- 
fined the  electoral  power  to  the  cardinals,  excluding 
the  lower  clergy  and  the  laity  and  making  no  men- 
tion of  imperial  confirmation,  and  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  elect. 

In  spite  of  his  apparently  complete  trimnph  over 
his  enemies,  Alexander  never  really  conquered  the 
Roman  people.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  council 
they  drove  him  once  more  into  exile;  and  a  month 
after  Calixtus  III.  had  formally  renounced  his 
pretensions,  a  new  antipope  was  set  up,  who  took 
the  name  of  Innocent  III.  Alexander  succeeded 
in  vanquishing  this  rival,  but  never  returned  to 
Rome,  and  died  at  Civita  Castellana  Aug.  30, 1181, 
his  corpse  being  followed  to  its  sepulcher  in  the 
Lateran  by  cries  of  implacable  hostility  from  the 
populace.  His  letters  are  in  MPL,  cc;  his  Summa 
was  edited  by  F.  Thaner  (Innsbruck,  1874),  and 
his  SenterUia  by  A.  M.  Gietl  (Freiburg,  1891). 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobaprt:  Liber  poniifiealit,  ed.  Duohesne,  ii.  397-446, 
Pans,  1802;  Oesta  AUxandrt  III.,  in  Bouquet,  Recueil, 
XV.  744-077;  Jaff«.  Reo^Mia,  H.  145  sqq.,  761;  M.  Wat- 
terich,  Rofnanorum  pontifieum  .  .  .  vitoB,  ii.  377-451, 
Leipsic,  1862;  K.  L.  Ring,  Friednch  I.  im  Kampf  gegen 
Alexander  III.,  Stuttgart.  1838;  Bower,  Popee,  ii.  502; 
H.  Renter,  Oeachichie  Alexandert  III.  und  der  Kirche  eeiner 
ZeU,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1860-64;  P.  Scheffer-Boi- 
chorst,  Kaiter  Friedriche  I.  letzter  Streit  mit  der  Kurie, 
Berlin,  1866;  J.  Langen,  Geechiehte  der  rOmtachen  Kirche , 
pp.  430  sqq.,  Bonn,  1803;  Milman,  LaHn  ChriaHantiy, 
IT.  288-438;  G.  Wolfram.  Frtedrich  I.  und  doe  Worm- 
eer  Coneordai,  Marburg,  1883;  Hefele,  ConeilienQeechiehte, 
T.  571-722;  J.  R.  Green,  Hiatory  of  the  Engliah  People, 
vol.  i..  London,  1888-02;  A.  M.  Gietl,  Ihe  Sentefuen  Ro- 
land; naehmale  Papaiee  Alexander  III.,  Freiburg,  1801; 
Hauok,  KD,  iv.  227-302. 

Alexander  IV.  (Rinaldo  de  Conti):  Pope  1254- 
61.  He  was  made  a  cardinal-deacon  in  1227  by 
his  uncle,  Gregory  IX.,  and  in  1231  cardinal-bishop 
of  Ostia.  As  a  cardinal,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  stronglyanti-imperialistic,  and  Frederick  II.  is 
found  in  1233  and  1242  writing  in  a  tone  of  friendship 
to  him.  On  the  death  of  Innocent  IV.  (Dec.  13, 1264), 
Alexander  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  at  once 
began  to  follow  the  policy  of  his  predecessors. 
Conrad  IV.,  on  his  death-bed,  had  commended  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  Church  his  two-year-old 
son  Conradin,  heir  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily.  Alexander 
accepted  the  charge  with  the  most  benevolent  prom- 
ises, but  less  than  two  weeks  later  he  demanded 
that  the  Swabian  nobles  should  desert  Conradin 
for  Alfonso  of  Castile.  On  Mar.  25,  1255,  he  ex- 
communicated Manfred,  Conradin's  uncle,  who 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
in  the  child's  name,  and  on  Apr.  9  he  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Henry  III.  of  England,  on  whose  son 
Edmund  he  bestowed  Sicily  and  Apulia,  to  be  held 
as  papal  fiefs.  When  some  of  the  German  princes 
talked  in  1254  of  setting  up  Ottocar  of  Bohemia 


as  a  claimant  of  the  throne  in  opposition  to  William 
of  Holland,  the  papal  prot^g^,  he  forbade  them  to 
take  any  steps  for  the  dection  of  a  king  in  William's 
lifetime;  and  when  William  died,  he  forbade  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Mainz  to  place 
Conradin  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  In  the  con- 
test for  the  crown  which  now  arose  between  Alfonso 
X.  of  Castile  and  Richard  of  Cornwall,  brother  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  the  pope,  whose  support 
was  asked  by  both,  took  the  side  of  the  latter, 
promising  him  (Apr.  30,  1259)  not  merely  the  sup- 
port of  his  legates  in  Germany,  but  holding  out 
hopes  of  the  imperial  crown.  In  this  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  English  king's  money,  which  was 
necessary  to  him  in  his  contest  against  Manfred. 
In  Aug.,  1258,  on  a  rumor  of  the  death  of  Conradin, 
Manfred  himself  assmned  the  crown  of  Sicily,  and 
was  recognised  in  northern  and  central  Italy  as 
the  head  of  the  Ghibelline  party.  After  the  deci- 
sive victory  of  Montaperto  had  put  Florence,  the 
Guelph  bulwark,  in  Manfred's  power,  Alexander 
excommunicated  every  one  who  should  help  him  in 
any  way,  and  laid  all  his  dominions  under  an  in- 
terdict (Nov.  18,  1260).  This  was  all  he  could  do, 
since  an  appeal  to  the  kings  of  fkigland  and 
Norway  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  Manfred, 
and  a  demand  for  a  tenth  of  the  income  of  the 
French  clergy  for  the  same  purpose  had  both  proved 
unsuccessful. 

Alexander  had  better  luck  against  the  notorious 
Ezzelino  da  Romano,  son-in-law  of  Frederick  II. 
and  leader  of  the  Ghibellines  in  northern  Italy. 
An  army  raised  by  the  pope  for  a  crusade  against 
this  monster  had  accomplished  little,  but  finally 
in  1259  he  succumbed  to  a  combination  of  princes 
and  cities.  In  Rome,  however,  the  party  of  Bian- 
fred  was  gaining  strength,  and  in  1261  he  was 
elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
that  of  senator.  How  terribly  Italy  suffered  from 
the  demoralization  which  followed  this  relentless 
warfare  is  evident  from  the  spread  of  the  Flagel- 
lants (See  Flaoellation,  Flagellants),  whose 
fanatical  processions  took  place  even  in  Rome 
(1260).  A  council  was  called  to  meet  at  Viterbo 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  on  foot  a  crusade  against 
the  Tatars,  but  before  it  convened  Alexander  died 
in  that  city  (May  25,  1261).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Bouret  da  U  Ronei^re,  Lee  Regiatree  d*AUx^ 
andra  I V.,  parts  1-4,  Parii,  1806  sqq.;  MOH,  Eptat.  aaculi 
xiit.,  ill.  (1894)  314-473,  720-730.  and  Leg.,  iv..  1800;  W. 
H.  BlisB,  Calendar  of  Entriea  in  the  Papal  Regiatera  relating 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Papal  Lettera,  i.  300-376,  Lon- 
don, 1803;  A.  Potthast,  Regeeta,u.  1286 sqq.,  Berlin,  1876; 
G.  J.  de  Chemer,  Uiatoire  de  la  ItUte  dee  papee  et  dee  empereura 
de  la  maiaon  de  Souabe,  Paris.  1858;  O.  Poaae,  Analeda 
vatieana,  1  sqq..  120  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1878;  G.  Digard, 
La  Strie  dee  regiatrea  poniificaux  du  treisihne  eiicle.  Pans. 
1886;  E.  Engeknann,  Der  Anapruch  der  PApate  auf  Con- 
firmation und  Approbation,  1077-1379,  pp.  63  sqq.,  Bres- 
lau,  1886;  Bower,  Popes,  ii.  667-671. 

Alexander  V.  (Peter  Philargi):  Pope  1409-10. 
He  was  an  orphan  boy  from  Crete,  brought  up  by 
the  Minorites,  which  order  he  afterward  entered. 
After  traveling  in  Italy,  England,  and  France,  he 
acquired  a  name  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  Later  he  held  a  dignified 
position  at  the  court  of  Gian  Qaleaszo  Visconti 
in  Milan,  of  which  see  he  became  archbishop  in 
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1402.  Innocent  VII.  made  bmi  a  cardinal.  In 
1408  he  was  one  of  those  who  deserted  Gregory 
XII.  with  a  view  to  compelling  an  end  of  the  scfcdsm, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  had  invited  the  pope  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa  as  a  representative  of  the  cardinals. 
After  both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  had  been 
deposed,  he  was  unanimously  elected  pope  by  the 
influence  of  cardinal  Balthasar  Cossa  (July  26, 
1409).  Like  all  the  other  cardinals  present,  he 
had  signed  an  agreement  that,  if  he  should  be  elected 
pope,  he  would  continue  the  council  until  the 
Church  had  received  a  thorough  reformation  in 
head  and  members;  but,  once  crowned  as  pope,  he 
dismissed  the  members  to  their  dioceses,  there  to 
take  counsel  on  the  points  which  needed  reform. 

The  schism  was  not  ended  by  his  election;  Bene- 
dict XIII.  was  still  recognised  by  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Scotland;  Gregory  XII.,  by  Naples,  Hungary, 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  some  other  German 
princes.  The  greater  part  of  Germany,  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  declared  for  the  choice  of  the 
council,  as  well  as  the  reforming  leaders  Gerson  and 
Pierre  d'Ailly.  Alexander  was  more  concerned  with 
the  recovery  of  the  States  of  the  Church  than  with 
reform.  Rome  and  Umbria  were  in  the  possession 
of  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  the  protector  of  Gregory 
XII.  Alexander  excommunicated  him,  declared 
his  crown  forfeit,  and  transferred  it  to  Louis  II.  of 
Anjou,  who,  with  Cardinal  Cossa,  commanded  the 
force  sent  against  Rome.  Though  this  expedition 
was  unsuccessful,  Alexander's  adherents  succeeded 
in  the  last  few  days  of  1409  in  getting  the  upper 
hand  in  the  city.  Alexander,  however,  did  not 
return,  but  remained  in  Bologna,  a  pliant  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  Franciscan  brethren  and 
Balthasar  Cossa.  The  friars  induced  him  to 
issue  a  bull  (Oct.  12,  1409),  which  confirmed  all  the 
extensive  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders  in  the 
confessional  and  practically  crippled  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parish  priests.  When  he  indicated  his 
intention  of  extending  this  ruling  to  France,  the 
University  of  Paris,  with  Gerson  at  its  head, 
threatened  to  retaliate  by  excluding  the  friars  from 
the  platform  and  pulpit.  Alexander  died  before 
this  ultimatum  reached  Rome  (May  3,  1410).  By 
modem  Roman  Catholic  historiaEs,  as  the  creation 
of  the  illegitimate  council  of  Pisa,  he  is  not  con- 
sidered strictly  a  lawful  pope,  though  included  in 
their  lists.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuooraprt:  Vita^  in  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rer,  Ital.  aeript, 
iii  2.  p.  842.  Milan;  Bower.  Popea,  iii.  167-171;  Hefele. 
Coneilienoesehiehte,  vi.  1033;  Creishton.  Papacy,  i.  257- 
205  (the  best);  Pastor.  Popea,  i.  190-101  (from  the  Roman 
Catholic  side). 

Alexander  VL  (Rodrigo  Lanzol):  Pope  1492- 
1503.  He  was  bom  at  Xativa,  near  Valencia,  in  1430 
or  1431  and  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Calixtus  III., 
into  the  Borgia  family  and  endowed  with  rich 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  In  1455  be  became  apos- 
tolic notary;  in  1456,  a  cardinal-deacon;  and  in 
1457,  vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  curia.  He 
held  also  the  bishoprics  of  Valencia,  Porto,  and 
Cartagena.  These  positionb  brought  in  vast  wealth, 
which  he  spent  in  ostentatious  luxury  and  riotous 
living.  A  glimpse  of  his  life  at  this  period  is  afforded 
by  a  letter  of  Pius  II.  (June  11,  14i60),  reproaching 
him  for  his  participation  in  an  indescribable  orgy  I 


at  Sienna,  and  rebuking  him  for  having  no  thought 
but  pleasure.  At  least  seven — ^possibly  nine — 
children  were  bom  to  him  as  cardinal,  four  of  whom, 
Giovanni,  Cesare,  Gioffrd,  and  Lucreria,  the  off- 
spring of  his  favorite  mistress  Vanozza  Catanei, 
were  the  objects  of  his  special  love.  On  the  death 
of  Innocent  VIII.  he  reached  the  height  of  his 
ambition  by  his  election  to  the  papacy  (Aug.  11, 
1492),  won,  it  was  generally  believed,  by  simony 
and  other  corrupt  practises. 

Alexander  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great 
gifts,  able,  eloquent,  versatile,  strong  in  mind  as  in 
body;  but  all  these  gifts  were  defiled  by  the  im- 
morality of  his  life,  which  was  in  no  respect  different 
as  pope  from  what  it  had  been  as  cardinal.  So 
much  may  be  safely  said,  even  if  certain  specific 
accusations  made  by  his  contemporaries,  such  as 
that  of  incest  with  his  daughter  Lucrezia,  are 
shown  to  be  calumnies.  The  remonstrances  of 
secular  powers  like  Spain  and  Portugal  against  the 
inmiorality  of  the  papal  court  were  as  vain  as  the 
denunciations  of  Savonarola.  The  former  were 
put  off  with  promises;  the  latter 's  mouth  was 
stopped  by  excommunication  (May  12, 1497),  when 
he  was  endeavoring  to  arouse  all  Italy  against  the 
papacy. 

Alexander's  main  aim,  outside  of  the  gratification 
of  his  passions,  was  the  elevation  of  his  children  to 
power  and  wealth.  While  still  a  cardinal,  he  had 
obtained  the  Spanish  duchy  of  Gandia  for  his  eldest 
son,  Pedro  Luis,  who  was  succeeded,  on  his  early 
death,  by  Giovanni.  Alexander  invested  the  latter 
with  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  together  with  Ter- 
racina  and  Preticorvo;  but  a  few  days  later  (June 
14,  1497)  he  was  mysteriously  murdered.  For 
a  moment  the  pope  was  shocked  into  penitence, 
and  talked  of  a  reform  of  his  court  and  even  of 
abdication,  but  no  lasting  change  resulted.  The 
making  of  a  brilliant  match  for  Lucrezia  was  long 
an  important  factor  in  his  policy.  The  first  con- 
nection attempted  was  with  the  Sforza  family. 
Lodovico  il  Moro,  governor  of  Milan  for  his  nephew 
Giangaleazzo,  desired  the  sovereignty  for  himself, 
but  was  hindered  by  the  grandfather  of  Giangaleaz- 
zo's  wife,  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  To  get  the  better 
of  him,  Lodovico  planned  a  league  into  which  the 
Pope  should  be  drawn  by  a  marriage  between 
Lucrezia  and  Giovanni  Sforza  of  Pesaro.  The 
league  was  founded  April  25,  1493,  and  included, 
besides  Lodovico  and  Alexander,  Venice,  Sienna, 
Ferrara,  and  Mantua.  Ferdinand,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  the  pope  from  this  aUiance, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  Spain,  and 
married  the  natural  daughter  of  his  son  Alfonso  to 
Gioffrd,  Alexander's  fourth  son.  The  alliance  with 
Naples,  however,  brought  the  pope  into  difficulties. 
Lodovico,  deserted,  sunmioned  (Jharles  VIII.  of 
France  to  take  the  crown  of  Naples  for  himself  and 
try  a  simoniacal  pope  at  the  bar  of  a  general  coun- 
cil. Charles  descended  into  Italy  in  autumn,  1494, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Alexander  being 
unable  to  oppose  him,  made  a  magnificent  public 
entry  into  Ilome.  The  pope  agreed  to  allow  his 
army  free  passage  toward  Naples,  and  to  reinstate 
the  cardinals  of  the  opposition  faction.  In  return 
Charles  paid  him  all  the  outward  signs  of  homage, 
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and  continued  his  journey  toward  Naples,  where 
be  was  able  to  be  crowned  on  May  12,  Alfonso  II. 
having  fled.  Alexander,  however,  joined  the  league 
founded  at  Venice  (March  31)  to  drive  him  out  of 
Italy  and  to  support  the  house  of  Aragon  in  recon- 
quering Naples.  In  return  Alexander  asked  the  hand 
of  Carlotta,  Princess  of  Naples,  for  his  son  Cesare, 
whom  he  had  made  archbishop  of  Valencia  imme- 
diately after  his  own  elevation  and  cardinal  a  year 
later.  It  was  necessary  to  divorce  Lucrezia  from 
her  husband  Giovanni  Sforza  and  marry  her  to  a 
natural  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  Duke  of  Bisceglia, 
which  was  accomplished  in  1498.  Cesare 's  marriage 
fell  through,  however;  and,  after  resigning  as  car- 
dinal, he  married  Charlotte  d'Albret,  sister  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  being  made  Duke  of  Valentinois 
by  Louis  XII.,  who  received  in  return  permission 
to  divorce  his  wife. 

Cesare  went  on  with  designs  for  an  extensive 
temporal  lordship  by  fair  means  and  foul.  The 
ruling  families  of  the  Romagna  having  been  ex- 
pelled or  assassinated,  Alexander  gave  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Romagna  in  1501.  The  hatred  of 
father  and  son  for  the  house  of  Aragon  went  further. 
Lucrezia's  second  husband  was  murdered  by  Ce- 
sare's  orders  in  1500;  and  a  year  later  Alexander 
joined  the  league  of  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  for  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
between  them.  The  years  1502  and  1503  mark 
the  height  of  this  dominion  founded  on  blood. 
Alexander  was  already  thinking  of  asking  the 
emperor  for  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Lucca  for  his  son  and 
making  him  king  of  Romagna  and  the  Marches, 
when  death  cut  short  his  plans,  through  an  attack 
of  malarial  fever  (Aug.  18,  1503). 

Of  what  his  contemporaries  thought  Alexander 
capable  may  be  seen  from  the  story,  long  believed, 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  poison  prepared  by  his 
orders  for  one  of  the  cardinals  whose  estates  he 
coveted.  In  recent  years  Alexander  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  an  unselfish  pioneer  of  the 
unification  of  Italy,  and  attempts  have  even  been 
made  to  represent  him  as  a  true  follower  of  Christ; 
but  his  unworthiness  is  generally  admitted,  even 
by  Roman  Catholic  writers.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Creighton,  Papacy,  iv.  183-end,  t.  1-57 
(very  full,  valuable  appendices  of  documents);  Pastor, 
Popes,  V.  375-623,  vi.  1-180  (the  Romanist  side,  with  ap- 
pendices of  doctmients);  A.  (jordon.  The  Lives  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  .  .  .  Caear  Borffia,  2  vols.,  London, 
1729  (has  appendix  of  doonments);  Bower,  Popes,  iii. 
250-277;  J.  Fave,  £tudee  criHquet  »ur  Vhietoire  d'Ale- 
xandre  VI.,  St.  Briene,  1850;  M.  J.  H.  Oliivier,  Le  Pape 
Alexandre  VI.,  Paris,  1870;  F.  Gregorovius,  Liurezia 
Borffia,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1875.  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1004;  Kaiser,  Der  vMverleumdete  Alexander  VI.,  Ratis- 
bon.  1877;  V.  Nemec,  Paptt  Alexander  VI.,  Klagenfurt, 
1870;  J.  Burchard.  IHarium  eive  rerum  t^banarum  com- 
mentarii,  3  vols..  Paris,  1883-85  (consult  Index);  Hefele, 
ConcOiengeeckiehie,  viii.  300;  C.  G.  Robertson,  Caaar 
Borgia,  London,  1801;  Ranke.  Popee,  i.  35-36;  F.  Corvo. 
Chronidee  of  the  Houee  of  Borgia,  New  York,  1001.  On 
Lucresia  Borgia  consult  F.  Gregorovius,  LuarHia  Borgia, 
ib.  1003. 

Alexander  VH  (Fabio  Chigi):  Pope  1655-67. 
He  was  nuncio  in  Cologne  from  1639  to  1651,  and 
took  part  in  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  but  declared  that  he  would 
enter  into  no  communications  with  heretics,  and 


protested  against  the  validity  of  the  treaties  of 
Monster   and   OsnabrQck.    Innocent   X.    took    a 
similar  view,  and  on  his  return  from  Germany  he 
made  Chigi    cardinal    and     finally    secretary    of 
state.    It  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Chigi  that 
Innocent  condemned  the  famous  five  propositions 
alleged  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  Augustin-ua 
of  Jansen.    Innocent  died  Jan.  7, 1655,  and  a  strong 
party  in  the  conclave  favored  Chigi  as  one  who 
would  be  likely  to  be  free  from  the  reproach  of 
nepotism;  but,  though  Spain  supported  him,  the  op- 
position of  France  (Mazarin  had  been  for  years  his 
personal  enemy)  delayed  the  election  until  Apr.  7. 
Alexander  VII.  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, enter  the  Church,  though  her  prolonged  resi- 
dence  in  Rome   became  a   burden  to  him    later. 
He   was  a  consistent  supoorter    of    the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  restoring  to  Venice,  from 
which   city  they    had   been  excluded    since    the 
conflict  with  Paul  V.    He  took  their  side  wholly 
in  the  struggle   with  the   Jansenists  (see  Janben, 
CoRNELiUB,   Jansenism).    He    became    embroiled 
with  Louis  XIV.,    first  through  the  refusal  of  the 
French  ambassador  in  Rome,  the  Duke  of  Cr^ui, 
to  pay  certain  conventional  civilities  to  the  rel- 
atives of  the  pope,  and  then  through  an  attack 
on  the  ambassador's  servants  and  palace  made  by 
the  Corsican  guards  of  the  pope.     Louis  was  already 
displeased  with  Alexander  for  his  consistent  sup- 
port of  Cardinal  de  Retz  against  Mazarin,  and  for  lus 
retention,  in  spite  of  Louis's  intercession  in  their 
behalf,  of  certain  possessions  to  which  the  Famese 
and  fiste  families  laid  claim.    In  such  a  mood  he 
took  up  the  Corsican  affair  hotly,  and  wrote  to 
Alexander  of  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  a  crime 
whose  parallel  could  hardly  be  found  among  bar- 
barians.    The  papal  nuncio  was  obliged  to  leave 
Paris,  and  French  troops  occupied  Avignon  and  the 
Comtat  Venaissin  and  threatened  to  invade  the 
Italian  states  of  the  Church.     Alexander,  unable 
to  find  any  allies,  saw  himself  compelled  to  accede 
to  the  most  humiliating  demands  of  France  in  the 
treaty  of  Pisa  (1664).     He  was  obliged  not  only, 
by  a  special  mission  of  two  cardinals  to  Paris,  to 
beg  the  king's  pardon,  but  also  that  of  the  Duke 
de  Cr^ui,  and  to  erect  a  pyramid  in  a  public  place 
in  Rome,  with  an  inscription  declaring  the  Corsi- 
cans  incapable  of  serving  the  Holy  See. 

Since  Alexander,  like  his  predecessor,  was  closely 
allied  with  Spain,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  Innocent's 
policy  still  further  when  a  struggle  with  Portugal 
arose.  Innocent  had  refused  to  recognize  Portugal 
as  an  independent  monarchy  when  in  1640  it  broke 
away  from  Spain  under  the  house  of  Braganza; 
and  had  declined  to  confirm  the  bishops  nominated 
by  King  John  IV.  Alexander  took  the  same  course 
in  regard  to  the  bishops;  the  king  accordingly 
allowed  the  bishoprics  to  remain  vacant,  and  divided 
their  estates  and  revenues  among  his  courtiers, 
even  thinking  at  one  time  of  the  extreme  measure 
of  an  absolute  breach  with  Rome  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  Church,  whose  bishops  should 
need  confirmation  from  no  one  but  the  metropol- 
itan. The  conflict  was  finally  settled  by  Clement 
IX.  in  1669. 
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Much  as  he  had  had  to  do  with  affairs  of  state 
before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  Alexander  found 
them  wearisome,  and  left  their  administration 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  congregation  of  cardinals 
entrusted  with  their  consideration.  He  was  a 
cultiured  friend  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
took  much  pleasure  in  his  intercourse  with  learned 
men,  among  whom  Pallavicini,  the  historian  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  was  conspicuous.  He  tried  his 
own  hand  at  literature;  a  collection  of  his  verses, 
under  the  title  PhUometi  labores  juveniles  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1656.    He  died  May  22,  1667. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Biblxoorapht:  Ranke.  Popett  ii.  33  sqq.;  J.  Bargraye, 
Pope  Alexander  VII 1.  and  the  CoUege  of  CardinaU,  in  Pub- 
Keatione  of  tke  Camden  Society,  xcii.,  London,  1867;  R. 
Chmutelsuie,  Le  Cardinal  de  Retx  et  eee  mieeione  diploma' 
Hquea  h  Rome,  Fmris,  1879;  A.  G^sier.  Let  Demiirte  Anniee 
du  Cardinal  de  ReU,  Paris.  1879;  A.  Reumont.  Fabio 
Chigi  in  DeutecMand,  Aachen.  1885;  G^rin.  VAmbaeeade 
de  Crequy  h  Rom*  et  le  traiti  de  Piee,  166f-166U,  in  Retme 
dee  queeOone  hietoriquee,  xzviii.  (1893)  670;  Bower,  Popee, 
iii.  331-332. 

Alexander  Vm.  (Pietro  Ottoboni):  Pope  1689- 
01.  He  came  of  a  Venetian  family,  was  made 
cardinal  by  Innocent  X.,  and,  later.  Bishop  of 
Brescia  and  datariua  apostolicua.  When  Innocent 
XI.  died  (Aug.  11,  1689),  much  depended  on  the 
choice  of  his  successor,  both  for  Louis  XIV.  and 
for  the  League  of  Augsburg,  formed  to  oppose  him. 
His  ambassador,  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  succeeded 
on  Oct.  6  in  accomplishing  the  election  of  Cardinal 
Ottoboni.  Louis,  whom  the  coalition  had  placed 
in  a  critical  situation,  believed  that  he  would  find 
the  new  pope  more  complaisant  in  some  disputed 
points  than  his  predecessor  had  been.  He  attempt- 
ed to  conciliate  the  curia  by  restoring  Avignon, 
and  abandoned  the  right  of  extraterritorial  im- 
munity which  he  had  so  stubbornly  claimed  for  the 
palace  of  his  ambassador  in  Rome.  Alexander 
showed  a  friendly  spirit,  and  made  the  Bishop  of 
BeauvaiB  a  cardinal.  The  coalition  urged  the  pope 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  approve  the  four 
articles  of  the  "  Gallican  liberties  "  of  1682,  on  which 
the  strife  had  turned  between  the  king  and  the 
clergy  of  his  party,  on  one  side,  and  Rome,  on  the 
other.  Alexander  might  have  been  willing  to  con- 
firm the  bishops  whom  Louis  had  nominated  in 
return  for  their  part  in  bringing  about  this  declara- 
tion, if  they  woiild  avail  themselves  of  the  pretext 
that  they  defended  the  articles  only  in  their  private 
capacity.  Louis  rejected  this  accommodation, 
and  the  pope  condenmed  the  declaration  and  dis- 
pensed the  clergy  from  the  oath  they  had  taken  to 
uphold  it. 

Alexander  made  his  name  memorable  in  Rome 
by  many  benefits  to  the  city,  and  showed  his  love 
for  learning  by  the  purchase  for  the  Vatican  library 
of  the  rich  collection  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  He 
18  reproached,  however,  for  yielding  completely 
to  the  inroads  of  nepotism,  which  his  predecessors 
had  driven  out.    He  died  Feb.  1,  1691. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Biblxoorapht:  G^rin.  Pape  Alexandre  VIU.  et  Louie  XIV. 
d*aprie  documente  inMiie.  Paris.  1878;  Petnioelli  della 
Gattina.  Bietoire  diplomaHque  dee  eondavee,  iiL  213.  Paris. 
1806;  A.  Reumont.  OeeehidUe  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  2.  639, 
Berlin.  1870:  Bower.  Popee,  iii.  834-336;  Ranke,  Popee,  ii. 
424.  iii.  461. 


ALEXANDER:    Patriarch  of    Alexandria  319- 
328.    See  Arianism,  I.,  1. 

ALEXAIfDER  BALAS.    See  Seleucidjb. 

ALEXANDER  OF  HALES  (Halensis  or  Almsie, 
Halentu  or  Aleaiua;  called  Doctor  Irrefragabilia 
and  Theologorum  Monarcha):  Scholastic  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Hales,  Gloucestershire,  England;  d.  in 
Paris  Aug.  21,  1245.  He  was  educated  in  the 
monastery  at  Hales,  studied  and  lectured  at  Paris, 
and  acquired  great  fame  as  a  teacher  in  theology, 
and  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis  in  1222.  His 
Summa  universce  theologuB  (first  printed  at  Ven- 
ice, 1475)  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Innocent 
IV.,  and  received  his  approbation.  It  was  finished 
by  Alexander's  scholars  after  his  death.  It  is  an 
independent  work  giving  a  triple  series  of  author- 
ities— those  who  say  yes,  those  who  say  no,  and 
then  the  reconciliation  or  judgment.  The  author- 
ities are  chosen  not  only  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Fathers,  but  also  among  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic 
poets  and  philosophers,  and  later  theologians. 
It  treats  in  its  first  part  the  doctrines  of  God  and  his 
attributes;  in  its  second,  those  of  creation  and  sin; 
in  its  third,  those  of  redemption  and  atonement; 
and,  in  its  fourth  and  last,  those  of  the  sacraments. 
Among  the  doctrines  which  were  specially  developed 
and,  so  to  speak,  fixed  by  Alexander  of  Hales, 
are  those  of  the  ihesawms  supererogationia  perfec- 
torum,  of  the  character  indeltbUia  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation, ordination,  etc. 
Bibuogbapht:  J.  B.  Haur^u.  De  la  philoeophie  ecolaeHque, 

Toli..  Paris.  1860;  A.  8t6okl,Geechichteder  Philoeophie,ro\. 

iL.  Mains.  1866;  A.  Neander.  CAristian  CAt4reA;  iv.  420-610; 

J.  £.  Erdmann,  Oeechichte  der  Philoeophie,  i.  133.  431. 

Berlin.  1877.  Eng.  transl..  3  vols..  London.  1803;  Moeller. 

Chrietian  Church,  ii.  328.  414.  428. 

ALEXANDER  OF  HIERAPOLIS,  hai''e-rap'6-lis: 
Bishop  of  Hierapolis  and  metropolitan  of  the  prov- 
ince Euphratensis.  He  was  prominent  at  the  third 
ecumenical  council  (Ephesus,  431)  as  a  fierce 
opponent  of  Cyril  and  leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
^tiochians.  He  persisted  in  his  opposition  even 
after  the  more  moderate  had  acknowledged  the 
orthodoxy  of  Cyril,  and,  in  consequence,  was  finally 
deposed  and  banished  to  Famothis  in  Egypt. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  treatise:  ''What  Did 
Christ  Bring  New  into  the  World  ?" 

G.  KrCoer. 

Bibuooraprt:  Mansi,  Concilia,  iv.  1330-31,  t.  861-(KS5 
(letters  from  him  or  to  him  or  concerning  him);  Hefele 
ConcUienoeeehichte,  ii..  Eng.  transl..  vol.  iii.  passim;  DCB, 
i.  83-86. 

ALEXANDER  JANNJEUS.     See  Hasmoneans. 

ALEXANDER  OF  LYCOPOLIS,  lai-kep'C-lis  or 
lic"ep'6-lis:  Alleged  author  of  a  work  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Manicheans,  written  in  Greek, 
probably  about  300.  He  was  therefore  contem- 
porary with  the  first  apostles  of  Manicheism  in 
Egjrpt.  Photius  (Contra  Manichaos,  i.  11)  calls 
him  bishop  of  Lycopolis  (in  the  Thebaid),  but  the 
work  (which  is  an  important  source  for  the  Mani- 
chean  system)  does  not  even  justify  the  inference 
that  the  writer  was  a  Christian,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  his  life.  The  work  was  published  by  F. 
0)mbefis  in  his  Auctarium  novissimum,  ii.  (Paris, 
1672)  3-21,  and  is  reprinted  in  MPG,  xviii.  409-448. 
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It  h&s  been  edited,  with  a  good  mtroduction,  by 
A*  Brinkmaim  (Ldpsie,  1SD5);  Eng.  transl,  in  ANF, 
vi,  239-253,  G.  KrCger. 

ALEXAITDER  IfEVSKI,  SAIHT:  A  saint  of  the 
Easieni  Church;  b.  at  Vladimir  (110  m.  e*  by  n,  of 
Mcw9<^w)  1218;  d.  at  Goroditch  (360  m.  s.e.  of  Mos- 
cow) Nov.  14^  1263.  He  wa«  the  second  son  of 
Grand  Duke  Jaroelav  II,  of  Novgorod.  In  1240  he 
defeated  the  Swedes  on  the  Neva^  wbenee  his  title, 
"  Nevski/'  Two  years  later  he  repelled  the  Livo- 
nianfl,  who  had  the  support  of  Rome.  The  popes 
of  the  time  were  making  great  efforts  to  bring  about 
B  union  with  the  Eastern  Church,  and,  to  further 
their  plana,  they  tried  to  induce  Alexander  aod 
Fiince  Daniel  of  Galitch  to  undertake  a  crusade 
against  the  Tatars,  Innocent  IV.  addressed  letters 
to  Alexander  (Jan,  23  and  Sept,  15 ^  1248)^  ^u-ging 
him  strenuousiy  to  submit  to  the  Roman  see,  to 
which  the  duke  and  liis  advisers  replied:  ^'  We  know 
what  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  say,  and  we 
are  also  acquainted  i^ith  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  Constantine  and  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
council;  but  your  teaching  we  do  not  accept." 
Nevertheless,  Innocent  and  his  successor,  Alexander 
IV.,  pursued  their  plans  and  appointed  a  legate 
for  Russia,  hoping  that  Roman  bishoprics  might 
in  the  course  of  time  be  established  there.  Grand 
Duke  Alexander  defended  his  Church  as  ably  as  he 
did  his  country.  He  won  the  favor  of  the  Tatar 
khans^  and  in  1261  a  bishopric  was  established  at 
Sarai  on  the  lower  Volga,  the  residence  of  the  Khan 
of  the  Golden  Horde.  Alexander  died  on  one  of  his 
many  journeys  thither.  He  was  canonized  by  the 
Church  and  the  day  of  hln  burial  (Nov,  23)  was 
consecrated  to  him.  His  remains  were  trans* 
ferred  on  Aug.  30,  1724,  to  the  Alexander  Nevski 
monastery  in  St-  Petersburg,  which  had  been  found- 
ed by  Peter  the  Great  in  1711  on  the  supposed 
scene  of  Alexander's  victory  over  the  Swedes  in 

1240.  RlCHA-BD  UA-USMANN, 

ALEXAITDER  SEVERUS  (Marcus  Aurelius  Alei- 
ander  Severus):  Roman  emperor  222-235;  b.  at 
Arce  in  Phenicia,  most  probably  205;  murdered 
by  the  army,  probably  near  Mainz  ^  at  the  beginning 
of  a  campaign  against  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  Mar.t 
235,  He  was  a  noble  character^  conscientious, 
almost  scrupulous,  meek,  and  well  inclined  toward 
all  gods  and  men.  The  religious  policy  which  lie 
inherited  was  one  of  electicism  and  syncrctiiim. 
Alexander  and  his  two  immediate  predecessors^ — 
CaracaBa,  211-217,  son  and  successor  of  Septimius 
Beverus  (q.v.),  and  Ekgabalus,  218-222,  reputed 
son  and  successor  of  Caracalla^— may  be  called  the 
Syrian  emperors.  They  were  much  influenced  by 
Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimiufl  and  daughter  of 
a  prietit  of  the  sun  at  Eme^a;  Julia  Mjesa,  her  sbter; 
and  the  two  daughteni  of  the  latter,  Soeemias, 
mother  of  Elagabalus,  and  Julia  Biamiea,  mother 
of  Alexander.  About  these  women  gathered  a 
circle  of  piulosophers  and  scholars  who  took  a  deep 
interest  in  religioua  questions.  There  was  nat- 
uraUy  here  no  inclination  to  the  Roman  religion 
and  the  claims  of  Christianity  were,  in  part  at  least , 
FecogniKed.  There  was  a  disporition  to  attempt 
to  revive  heathenism  by  importing  the  good  in  the 


new  religion.  Elagabalus  (q.  v,>  had  sought  to  unite 
the  religions  of  the  empire,  but  in  fantastic  manner, 
aiming  to  make  all  gods  subordinate  to  the  sun-god 
of  Emesaj  whose  priest  he  was.  Alexander  con- 
tinued his  syneretisin  in  nobler  fashion.  He  was 
susceptible  to  all  good  and  had  respect  for  all  re- 
ligions. The  image  of  Christ  stood  in  his  lararium 
with  those  of  Orpheus,  Abraham,  and  ApoUoniua 
of  Tyana,  and  he  is  said  to  have  wished  to  erect 
in  Rome  a  temple  to  Jesus,  The  Christian  ethics 
also  attracted  him,  he  often  quoted  the  precept 
"  what  ye  will  not  that  others  do  to  you,  that  do 
not  ye  to  them  "  and  had  it  inscribed  on  public 
buildings.  Mamiea  was  even  more  favorable  to 
Cliristianily;  Eusebius  (HisL  eccL,  vi,  21 )  calls  her 
*"  a  most  pious  woman,  if  there  ever  was  one,  and 
of  religious  life,"  but  the  assertion  that  she  was  a 
Christian  (first  made  by  Oreiaius,  vii,  18)  is  un- 
founded. 

Tliat  the  Chureb  had  peace  under  Alexander, 
as  under  his  predecessors,  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  training  and  his  character.  Lam* 
pridius  says  expressly  that  Alexander  "  sufi"ered 
the  Christians  to  exist,"  and  Pirmiliant  bishop  of 
Ceesarea  in  Cappadocia^  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian 
(Kpisf.,  Ixxv.  [Ixxiv,]),  wTitten  about  256,  spe^  of 
**  the  long  peace."  To  bo  sure,  individuals  may 
have  been  brought  to  trial  here  and  there,  but  the 
later  accounts  which  make  Alexander  a  cruel 
persecutor  under  whom  thousands  of  Chriiitianfl 
suffered  death  are  false,  and  the  reputed  martyr- 
doms under  him,  as  of  the  Roman  bLBhops  Callistus 
and  Urbanus  and  of  St.  Cecilia,  are  un historic, 

(A,  Hauck.) 

Brsuoo&jLFHT:  Origin  a,!  nounwi  an:  Dion  Cusiua,  IIi*t, 
RaiTu,  Ixidv.,  Ixxvirt  Ixxx.;  iELiuA  LampridiuA,  Aiexapder 
Sev^a*t  bcfct  in  M.  Ni»rd,  ifiwtoiw,  pp.  463-4S2,  PAtis^ 
1^83;  Eiuebiui,  Hitt.  ««J.,  v,  2(t,  vi  1;  NFNF,  2d  oeruH, 
L.  245,  249.  CoofluJC;  0.  Uhlhorap  Dm-  Kampf  tU»  ChrU- 
U7%lumt,  pp.  2S4  BQq..  Stutt«Bj-t,  IS75r  B.  Aub6,  La  CkrS- 
Hena  dant  I'empire  romain^  pp.  53  sqq.,  Farjji<  18S1;  J. 
KcviLle,  Lq  Reliffion  t  Ritmt  «t7Uf  Ut  Sipbr&t,  ib.  ISSdl  F. 
AIIai^^  NiMtaim  de*  pgtfecutivn*  .  ,  .  du  Hi.  nMe.  pp. 
79  sqq.,  171  iqq..  ib.  iSSfl;  W,  Soflith,  ZHcHoimry  of  Ondt 
and  Roman  Bio(raphff,  iii.  802-804.  London.  iBfiO:  Ne&o- 
der,  ChH^tian  ChircK.  i.  1 25^1 27  ef  passim;  JScbaff*  Chrit* 
(ian  Chwrch,  ±  58-S9-  Moeller,  Chrittian  Chur^,  L  101, 
195. 

ALEXAITOER,  ARCHIBALD;  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, and  first  professor  in  the  Pnnoeton  Tbe<^ 
logical  Seminary;  b.  about  7  m.  e.  of  Lexington, 
in  Augusta  (later  Rockbridgie)  County,  Virginia, 
Apr.  17,  1772;  d.  at  Princeton  Oct,  22,  1851.  He 
received  aa  good  schooling  as  the  place  and  time 
afforded,  mcludjng  attendance  from  the  age  of 
ten  at  the  Liberty  Hall  Academy  of  the  Rev. 
William  Graham,  near  Lexington.  He  was  eon^ 
verted  in  the  great  revival  of  1789,  studied  theol- 
ogy with  Mr.  Graham,  was  Ucensed  in  1791  and 
ordained  in  1794,  and  became  president  of  Hamp- 
den Sydney  College  1796^  and  pastor  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Ghurch(Pine  Street),  Philadelphia,  1S06. 
In  1812  he  was  entrusted  by  the  General  Assembly 
with  the  organization  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  For  the  first  ye.ar  he  taught  all  depart^ 
ments^  but  as  other  professors  were  added  be  con- 
fined himself  to  pastoral  and  polemic  theology. 
His   chief   books   were:    A   Brie)    OutUne    of    tim 
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BridencM  of  the  Christian  Rdigufn  { Ftinceton,  1S25) ; 
The  Camm  of  the  Old  and  New  TcsiamenU  Aaeer* 
iain&i  (IS26);  A  Pocket  Dictumary  of  the  Bible 
(Fbiladetphia,  1829);  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Founder  and  Prindpol  Alumni  of  the  Log  College 
(Pnnceton,  1S45>;  and  OuUines  of  Moral  ScieTiu 
(New  York,  1852). 

BiU4oaitAFST:   J,  W.  AJ«x&tider,  Idf*  of  Arehibald  Ataan- 
ii^T,  New  York.  1S54. 

ALEXANDER,  CHARLES  McCALLON:  Re- 
vivaliitt;  b*  at  Meadow,  Tenn.,  Oct.  24,  1867.  He 
was  educated  at  Maryville  College^  MaryviUo, 
Tenn.,  but  left  in  1887  without  taking  a  degree, 
and,  after  being  musical  dircetor  for  a  time  in  the 
lame  mstitution,  prepared  him  self  for  evangelmtic 
work  at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago^  having 
^rmady  been  singing  aaaodate  of  the  Quaker 
evangelist  John  Kittrell  for  three  months.  Dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  period  of  study  in  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  he  was  chQirm aster  of  the  Moody 
Sunday-school,  and  in  1893  was  associated  with 
Dwight  L,  Moody  in  the  revival  services  connected 
with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.     From  1894  to 

1901  he  was  singing  associate  of  the  revivalist 
Milan  B,  Williams,  working  in  Iowa  for  the  first 
five  years  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  period  Mrr  Willi ama  went  for  a  short 
visit  to  Palestine^  and  in  the  interval  Alexander 
was  asked  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey  to  accompany 
him  to  Australia.  They  began  their  work  in  1902, 
and  for  six  months  traveled  throughout  Australia, 
Tasmaniat  and  New  Zealand,  after  which  they 
conducted  a  revival  for  six  weeks  in  Madura, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Benares.  They 
then  went  to  England ^  where  they  remained  from 

1902  to  1904,  and  in  1905-06  conducted  successful 
revival  services  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  regard  to  the  Bible  Mr.  Alexander  takes  the  most 
conservative  position,  for  he  declares  that  he 
'*  believes  in  the  absolute  reliability  of  every  states 
ment "  in  it.  Re  has  issued  Revival  Sojigs  (Mel- 
bourne, 1901);  Revival  Hymmi  (I^ondon,  1903);  and 
Reeiwd  Hymne  (another  collection;  Chicago,  1906). 
BiBLiooRAPEtT:  G,  T,  B.  DaviB^  Torrgff  and  jlirjandWr,  Chi- 

ALEXAITDER,  GEORGE:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
West  Charlton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1^3.     He  received 

his  education  at  Union  College  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (1870),  He  was  pastor 
of  the  East  Avenue  Ptesbyterian  Church,  Schenec- 
tady, N,  Y.,  from  1870  to  1884,  and  in  the  following 
year  waa  called  to  the  University  Place  Church, 
New  York  City,  where  he  has  since  remained. 
While  at  Schenectady,  he  waa  likewise  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  logic  at  Union  Cbllege  in  1877^3. 
He  is  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Silo 
Paulo  Ckallege,  Brazil,  as  well  as  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Dentistry.  He  is  also  vice-president 
of  the  Council  of  New  York  University,  a  trustee 
of  Union  College,  and  a  director  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary, 

ALEXAITDER,  GROSS:  Methodist  Bpisoopar 
lian;   b,  at  BcottsviUe,  Ky.,  June  1,  1852.    He  waa 


educated  at  the  University  of  Louisville  (BA,, 
1871)  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary  (B.D.,  1877), 
after  having  been  a  tutor  at  the  University  of 
Lottisville  in  1871-73  and  professor  of  classics  at 
Warren  College,  Ky.,  in  1873-75,  He  held  sucs- 
oeosive  pastorates  in  New  York  State  (1875-77) 
and  Kentucky  (1877-84),  and  from  1885  to  1902 
was  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Since  the  latter  year  he  has 
been  presiding  elder  of  Louisville.  He  was  also 
a  secretary  of  the  general  conferences  held  at 
Memphis  (1894),  Baltimore  (1898),  and  Dallas 
(1902),  and  has  written,  in  addition  to  numerous 
briefer  contributions.  Life  of  jS.  P.  Holcfmbe  (Louis- 
ville, 1888);  Hutory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Souih  (Mew  York,  1894);  The  Beginnings 
of  Methodism  in  the  South  (Nashville,  1897);  and 
The  San  of  Man  :  Studies  in  His  Life  and  Teaching 
(1899),  besides  editing  Homilies  of  Chrysastom  on 
Galatiansand  Ephesians  (New  York,  1890).  In  1906 
he  became  editor  of  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

ALEXAHBER,  JAHES  WADDELLi  PrBsbyteh 
rian;  b.  near  Gordonsville,  Louisa  County,  Virginia, 
Mar.  13,  1804,  eldest  son  of  Archibald  Alexander 
(q,  vO;  d.  at  Red  Sweet  Springs,  Virginia,  July  31, 
1859.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1820, 
studied  theology  there  and  served  as  tutor,  was 
licensed  in  1824j  and  was  pais  tor  in  Virginia  till 
1828,  when  be  became  pastor  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
He  was  editor  of  The  Presbyterian^  Philadelphia 
(1832),  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at 
Princeton  (1833),  pastor  of  Duane  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  (1S44),  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  at  Princeton  Sejninary  (1S49), 
recalled  to  his  old  church  in  New  York,  now  reor- 
ganiated  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  (1851), 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  writings  were 
the  Plain  Words  to  a  Young  Cammunicanl  (New 
York,  1854)  and  Thoughts  on  Preaching  C1864L 
Some  of  his  translations  of  German  hymns  (such 
as  rJerhardt*B  O  Sacred  Head  now  Wounded),  first 
published  in  Schaff's  Deutsche  Kirchenfreund.luvve 
passed  into  many  hymn-books. 

Bltt^lCKilti^FtlT:  Fffftv  Ytart'  Famittar  LtUert  of  Jdmei  tT, 
Altiatwirr^ed.  Hay.  John  Hall  of  TrcntoD,  2  ToliLr  New 
York*  1860, 

ALEXAin>ER^  JOSEPH    ADDISON:    American 

Presbyterian;  b,  at  Philadelphia  Apr.  24,  1809,  third 
son  of  Archibald  Alexander  (q.  v.);  d,  at  Princeton, 
N,  J.,  Jan.  28,  I860.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  18!^;  became  adjunct  professor  of  ancient 
languages  and  literature  there  in  1830;  studied 
and  traveled  in  Europe  in  1833  and  1834;  on 
his  return  to  .\merica,  became  adjunct  professor 
of  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  in  Princeton 
Seminary.  He  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
church  history  in  1851  and  to  that  of  New  Testa- 
ment literature  in  1869^  He  was  a  remarkable 
linguist,  assisted  in  preparing  the  first  American 
edition  of  Donnegan's  Greek  lexicon  (Boston, 
1840)^  and  did  much  to  introduce  German  theolog- 
ical learning  into  America,  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  laaiah  (2  vob,,  New  York,  1846-47;  ed,  John 
Eadie,  Glasgow,  1875)  and  the  Psalms  (3  vols., 
ib,  1850);  with  Prof,  Charles  Hodge  he  planned  a 
series  of  popular  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the 
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New  Testament,  of  which  he  himself  contributed 
those  on  the  Acts  (2  vob.,  1857),  Mark  (1858),  and 
Matthew.  The  last-cited  was  published  posthu- 
mously (1861),  as  well  as  two  volumes  of  sermons 
(1860)  and  NoUs  on  New  TeatamerU  Literature 
(2vob.,  1861). 

Bibuooiiai*ht:   H.  C.  Alexander,  Li/«  of  J.  A.  AUxaruUr^  2 
▼ols..  New  York.  1860. 

ALEXAIfDER, WILLIAM:  1.  Anglican  archbish- 
op of  Armagh  and  primate  of  all  Ireland;  b.  at  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  Apr.  13, 1824.  He  was  educated 
at  Tunbridge  School  and  Exeter  and  Brasenose 
Colleges,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1854).  After  his  gradua- 
tion he  was  successively  curate  of  Deny  Cathedral 
and  rector  of  Termonamongan,  Upper  Fahan,  and 
CamusnJuxta-Moume  (all  in  the  (tiocese  of  Deny), 
while  in  1863  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Emly. 
Four  years  later  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Deny 
and  Raphoe,  and  in  1896  was  elevated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh  and  the  primacy  of  all  Ireland. 
He  was  select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1870-71  and  Hampton  Lecturer  in  1876.  He  has 
written  Leading  Ideas  of  the  Ooepela  (Oxford  ser- 
mons, London,  1872);  The  Witnese  of  the  Psalms 
to  Christ  and  Christianity  (1877);  commentaries 
on  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Philemon,  and  the 
Johannine  Epistles,  in  The  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary (1881);  The  Great  Question  and  Other  Ser- 
mons (1885);  St.  Augustine's  Holiday  and  Other 
Poems  (1886);  Discourses  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
John  (1889);  Verbum  Crucis  (1892);  Primary  Con- 
victions (1893);  and  The  Divinity  of  Our  Ijord  (1886). 

2.  American  Presbyterian;  b.  near  Shirleysburg, 
Pi.,  Dec.  18,  1831;  d.  at  San  Anselmo,  Cal., 
June  29,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  Lafayette 
College  and  Jefferson  College  (B.A.,  1858),  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1861).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1862  and 
was  pastor  at  Lycoming  Church,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
in  1862-63.  From  1863  to  1865  he  was  president 
of  Carroll  College  and  stated  supply  at  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  and  then  held  successive  pastorates  at 
Beloit,  Wis.  (1865-69)  and  San  Jos^,  Cal.  (1869- 
71).  From  1871  to  1874  he  was  president  of 
the  City  College,  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to 
holding  the  professorship  of  New  Testament  Greek 
and  exegesis  in  the  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  in 
1871.  From  1876  until  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  the  latter  institution. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  revise  the 
Westminster  Cx>nfession  of  Faith  in  1890-93  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review  (now  the  Princeton  Theological  Review). 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  contributions  of  minor 
importance,  he  prepared  the  commentaries  on  the 
International  Sunday-school  lessons  in  1881-^3. 

ALEXAIfDER,  WILLIAM  LINDSAY:  Scotch 
Congregationalist;  b.  at  Leith  Aug.  24.  1808;  d. 
near  Musselburgh  (5  m.  e.  of  Edinburgh)  Dec.  20, 
1884.  He  stu(Med  at  Edinbiurgh  and  at  St.  An- 
drews (1822-27);  began  the  study  of  theology  at 
the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy;  and  was  clas- 
sical tutor  at  the  Blackburn  (Lancashire)  Theo- 
logical Academy,  1827-31.  He  was  minister  in 
Liverpool,    1832^34;  was    called    to    the    North 


College  Street  Congregational  Church,  Edinburgh, 
1834,  and  remained  with  the  same  congregation 
until  1877.  In  1854  he  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Congregational  Theological  College  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  its  principal  1877-81;  he 
was  made  examiner  in  mental  philosophy  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1861,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  Company  from  its  formation 
in  1870.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
periodicals  and  edited  The  Scottish  Congregational 
Magazine  1835-40  and  1847-51;  he  wrote  for  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica; 
translated  H&vemick's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Edinburgh,  1852)  and  the  first  division  of 
Domer's  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  (1864);  prepared  Deuteronomy 
for  the  Pulpit  Commentary  (London,  1880);  and 
brought  out  the  third  edition  of  Kitto's  Biblical 
CyclopcBdia  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1862-66).  His  other 
works  include:  The  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (Congregational  Lecture, 
7th  series,  London,  1841,  revised  ed.,  1853);  Anglo- 
Catholicism  not  Apostolical  (Edinburgh,  1843); 
The  Ancient  British  Church  (Ix)ndon,  1852,  new 
ed.,  revised  by  S.  G.  Green,  1889);  Christ  and 
Christianity  (Edinburgh,  1854);  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Ralph  Wardlaw  (1856);  Christian 
Thought  and  Work  (1862);  St.  Paul  at  Athens  (1865); 
Zechariah,  his  Visions  and  Warnings  (London,  1885) ; 
A  System  of  Biblical  Theology  (published  posthu- 
mously, 2  vols.,  Eklinburgh,  1888,  ed.  James  R,oss). 
Biblioorapht:    J.    Rohs,    W.   L.   Alexander,  .  .  .  hit  Life 

and  Worka,  with  Illuatrationt  of  hit  Teachinott  London, 

1887. 

ALEXAIfDRIA,  PATRIARCHATE  OF:    One  of 

the  most  important  episcopal  sees  of  the  early 
Church,  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  evangelist  Mark.  It  originally  had  metro- 
politan jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and 
gradually  became  recognized  as  holding  an  even 
A^-ider  or  patriarchal  authority,  next  to  that  of 
Rome,  until  Constantinople  took  second  place  in 
the  fourth  century.  For  its  early  history  in  this 
connection,  see  Patriarch.  The  rise  of  heresies 
and  divisions  in  the  Church,  so  zealously  combated 
by  famous  incumbents  of  this  see,  such  as  Athana- 
sius  and  Cyril,  led  to  schisms.  The  Monophysites 
contested  the  see  with  the  orthodox  or  occupied  it 
through  a  large  part  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
and  from  the  seventh  century  the  Melchites  and 
Copts  continued  the  same  conflict.  The  Coptic 
patriarchs  maintained  close  relations  with  the 
Jacobite  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  and  enjoyed  the 
larger  share  of  the  favor  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  they  as  well 
as  their  Melchite  rivals  were  subjected  to  severe 
persecutions.  When  the  city  was  conquered  by 
the  crusaders  in  1365,  the  Melchite  patriarch  was 
living  in  Constantinople  under  the  protection  of 
the  patriarch  of  that  see,  whose  influence  continu- 
ally increased  in  Alexandria,  until  the  Alexandrian 
patriarchs  came  to  be  regularly  chosen  either  from 
the  clergy  of  Constantinople  or  from  Alexandrian 
clergy  resident  there. 

The  seat  of  the  patriarchate  was  for  a  long  while 
in  Old  Cairo,  but  in  modem  times  the  incnmbent 
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has  usually  resided  in  Constantinople.  Since  1672 
he  has  had  only  four  metropolitans  under  him; 
namely,  those  of  Ethiopia  (purely  titular),  Cairo 
(the  former  Memphis),  Damietta  (transferred  from 
Pelusium),  and  Rosetta.  The  Coptic  see  was 
transferred  to  Old  Cairo  still  earlier,  under  Chris- 
todoulos  (1045-76),  and  claims  jurisdiction  over 
thirteen  bishoprics.    See  Coptic  Church;  Eotpt. 

ALEXANDRIA,  SCHOOL  OF. 

Origin  (f  1). 

Its  Development  from  Hellenism  and  Judaism  (f  2). 

Christian  Modifications  (f  3). 

Siffnificance  and  Achievements  (f  4). 

Organisation  (f  5). 

Later  Developments  (f  6). 

Representatives  of  the  LAter  School  (f  7). 

The  term  ''  School  of  Alexandria "  is  used 
in  two  different  senses:  (1)  The  catechetical 
school  was  an  institution  which  grew  up  not 
later  than  the  last  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  with  a  regular 
succession  of  teachers  like  the  schools  of  philosophy. 
(2)  By  the  same  name  is  also  understood  a  group 
of  theologians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  most  important  of  whom  was  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria. They  were  in  general  opposition  to  the 
school  of  Antioch  (q.v.),  and  were  the  progenitors 
of  Monophysitism  and  of  the  anti-Nestorian  inter- 
pretation of  the  decrees  of  Chaloedon,  thus  origina- 
ting in  the  order  of  intellectual  development  the 
decisions  of  the  third  and  fifth  councils.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  treat  both  meanings  of  the  term 
together. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Alexandria,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
tradition  refers  the  first  preaching 
z.  Origin,  of  the  Gospel  there  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  group  of  ascetic  philosophers 
to  one  and  the  same  period,  and  practically 
to  the  same  man,  Mark  the  Evangelist — which 
indicates  that  the  school  dates  from  the  ear- 
liest days  of  Alexandrian  Christianity.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  it  emerges  into  light 
as  an  established  institution  under  the  teacher 
Pantsenus,  thus  confirming  the  observation,  gen- 
erally true,  that  Christianity  adapted  itself  every- 
where to  local  characteristics.  The  oldest  Gnostic 
schools  are  met  with  in  Egypt,  and  the  oldest 
school  found  in  direct  relation  to  the  Church  (Jus- 
tin, Tatian,  and  others  had  what  might  be  called 
private  schools)  is  that  of  Alexandria.  If  one  may 
judge  from  the  later  period,  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  Church,  between  the 
bishop  and  the  teacher,  were  frequently  strained, 
the  school  grew  only  gradually  into  close  connection 
with  the  Church;  but  the  Alexandrian  Church 
itself  shows,  at  the  transition  from  the  second  to 
the  third  century,  a  freer,  less  rigidly  orthodox 
habit  of  thought,  which  gave  place  to  the  settled 
Catholic  forms  only  in  the  episcopate  of  Demetrius, 
under  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus. 

The  catechetical  school  had  forerunners  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic "  Museum  "  on  one  side,  and  in  the  Jewish 
schools  (batte  midraahol)  on  the  other.  The  de- 
velopment of  Helleno-Judaic  learning,  as  seen  in 
Philo,  is  a  direct  step  to  the  Christian,  which  took 
up  its  inheritance.    The  speculations  of  the  Egyp- 


tian Gnostics,  the  schools  of  Basilides  and  Valen- 
tinus,  and  those  of  the  Church  theologians  proceed 
from  the  same  source.     Its  theology  is  the  science 
of  interpreting  the  written  documents; 
3.  Its  De-  it  is  extracted  from  the  divine  oracles 
▼elopment   by  means  of  the  exegetic-pneumatic 
fromHel-  method.    But  access   to  the  highest 
lenism  and  secrets   is  possible    only  by  passing 
Judaism,    through  various  anterooms,  designated 
on  one  side  by  the  different  disciplines  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  on  the  other  by  special  divine 
revelations.     This  progressive  enlightenment  cor- 
responds to  the  constitution  of  nature  and  the  himian 
organism,  with  their  long  course  of  progressive  de- 
velopment.   The  path  thus  marked  out  leads,  how- 
ever, naturally  to  apologetics,  just  as  the  preparatory 
study,  in  metaphysics  and  ethics,  in  knowledge  and 
in  divine  love,  leads  to  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for 
the  theological  gnosis.    All  this  has  appeared  al- 
ready in  Philo;  and  so  has  the  essentially  Platonic 
attitude  toward  the  whole  world  of  thought,  the 
energetic  effort  to  surpass  Plato's  idea  by  a  hyper- 
noeton  (thus  offering  religion  access   in  the  form  of 
the  transcendental  to  a  lofty  region  peculiarly  its 
own),  and  the  alchemistic  process  with  the  Bible  by 
which  it  is  made  to  yield  not  only  the  highest 
gnosis  but  also,   when  interpreted  literally  and 
morally,  the  theology  of  the  preparatory  stages. 

The  Christian  school  made  no  radical  change  in  this 
way  of  looking  at  things;  but  it  modified  the  earlier 
views  by  giving  the  revelation  of  God 
3.  Christian  in  Christ  precedence  over  the  Old  Te&- 
Modifica-  tament  law,  which  it  placed  practically 
tions.  on  a  level  with  Greek  philosophy, 
and  by  accepting  the  Pauline^ohan- 
nean  conception  of  the  appearance  of  the  Godhead 
(the  Logos)  on  earth.  The  mystery  of  God  coming 
down  to  his  creature,  or  of  the  deification  of  the 
created  spirit,  now  became  the  central  thought  of 
theology,  and  served  to  strengthen  the  long-existing 
conception  of  the  essential  affinity  of  the  created 
spirit  with  its  creator.  The  fundamental  question 
whether  the  return  of  souls  to  God  is  only  an  ap- 
parent return  (since  really  all  the  time  they  are  in 
him),  or  a  strictly  necessary  natural  process,  or  the 
historical  consequence  of  a  historical  event  (the 
Incarnation),  was  never  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  teachers  of  the  catechetical  school.  The 
Alexandrian  orthodox  teachers  are  distinguished 
from  the  heretical  by  their  serious  attempt  to  save 
the  freedom  of  the  creature,  and  thus  to  place  a 
boundary  between  God  and  man  and  to  leave  some 
scope  for  history;  but  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
Gnostic,  which  Origen  praises  as  the  highest,  leaves 
room  neither  for  the  historic  Christ  nor  for  the  Lo- 
gos, in  fact  for  no  mediator  at  all,  but  conceives 
everything  as  existing  in  calm  immanence  and 
blessedness — while  this  very  teacher,  as  soon  as  he 
placed  himself  on  one  of  the  numerous  steps  which 
lie  between  man  as  a  natural  being  and  man  as  a 
blessed  spirit,  became  the  theologian  of  redemption, 
atonement,  and  mediation. 

The  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  has  a  great 
significance  as  well  for  the  internal  history  of  the 
Church  as  for  its  relation  to  the  worid  outside.  It 
furnished  the  Church  with  a  dogmatic  theology;  it 
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taught  it  sdentific  exegesis,  in  the  sense  then  under- 
stood, and  gave    it  a  scientific  consciousness;  it 
overthrew   the   heretical   school;  it  laid  down  the 
main  problems  of  future  theology;  and 

4.  Signifi-  it  transformed  the  primitive  spirit  of 
cance  and  enthusiastic  asceticism  into  one  of  con-^ 
Achieve-    templative  asceticism.     In  regard  to 

ments.      the  outer  world,  it  forced  the  Hellenic 

mind  to  take  account  of  the  message 

of  Christianity,  it  led  the  conflict  with  the  last  phase 

of  Greek  phUosophy,  Neoplatonism,  and  defeated 

its  enemies  with  their  own  weapons. 

The  school  had  a  settled  organization  under  a 

single  head.    A  knowledge  of  the  course  of  study  is 

obtained  from  the  great  tripartite  work 

5.  Organi-  of  Clement  (the  ''  Exhortation  to  the 
zation.      Heathen,"  the  "Instructor,"  and  the 

"  Miscellanies  **)  and  from  accounts  of 
Origen's  teaching.  The  main  subjects  of  the  older 
philosophy  were  taught,  but  the  principal  thing,  to 
which  the  whole  course  led  up, was  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  school  seems  to  have  had  no  fixed  domi- 
cile, at  least  in  Origen's  day,  but  to  have  met  in  the 
teacher's  house.  There  were  no  fixed  payments;  rich 
friends  and  voluntary  offerings  from  such  as  coidd  af- 
ford them  provided  for  its  needs.  The  list  of  heads  is 
as  follows :  Pantsenus,  Clement,  Origen,  Heracles, 
Dionysius  (the  latter  two  afterward  bishops), 
Pierius  (Achillas),  Theognostus,  Serapion,  Peter 
(afterward  bishop),  Macarius  (?)...  Didymus, 
Rhodon.  The  last-named,  the  teacher  of  Philip- 
pus  Sidetes,  migrated  to  Side  in  Pamphylia  about 
405,  and  the  school,  shaken  already  by  the  Arian 
controversy  and  by  the  unsuccessful  struggle  of 
Theophilus  with  the  barbarous  monastic  orthodoxy, 
became  extinct. 

The  theology  of  the  Cappadocians,  especially  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa,  is  a  product  of  the  influence  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  and  in  so  far  as  this  theology,  with 

its  echoes  of  Origenistic  teaching,  has 

6.  Later    never  wholly  died  out,  the  work  of 

Develop-    the  school  has  remained  effective.    It 

ments.      lived  on  also  in  the  learning  of  Jerome, 

Rufinus,  and  Ambrose,  and  was  valu- 
able to  the  Western  Church.  Athanasius  has  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  the  catechetical  school,  but  his 
teaching  on  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  his 
conception  of  the  relations  of  God  and  man  were  in 
touch  with  one  side  of  Origenistic  speculation. 
By  carrying  through  the  Homoousios  he  brought 
about  at  the  same  time  a  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ  according  to  which  the  divine  nature  has  so 
absorbed  the  human,  has  so  made  the  latter  its  own,' 
that  a  practically  complete  imity  of  nature  exists. 
He  did  not  work  this  consequence  out  thoroughly; 
there  are  many  imcertainties  both  in  him  and  in 
the  Cappadocians,  his  and  Origen 's  disciples;  but 
his  teaching  and  his  theological  attitude  led  up  to 
what  was  later  called  Monophysitism,  in  its  strictest 
and  most  logical  form.  This  attitude  did  not 
change  when  the  Church  felt  obliged  to  repudiate 
the  attempt  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  to  represent 
Christ  as  a  being  in  whom  the  Godhead  took  the 
place  of  the  reasonable  human  soul.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  felt  that  the  theoretical  assertion  of 
the  complete  and  perfect  human  nature  of  Christ 


in  opposition  to  Apollinaris  was  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  any  dangers  incurred  in  free  specu- 
lation on  the  ''  one  nature  of  the  Word  made  flesh." 
These  speculations  were  based  on  the  conception 
of  the  possibility  of  a  real  fusion  of  the  divine  and 
himian  natures.  This  conception  might  be  regarded 
in  a  twofold  aspect,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
historic  realism  (the  divine  plan  of  salvation  has 
historically  brought  together  the  two  separate 
natures),  or  from  that  of  philosophic  idealism  (the 
divine  plan  of  salvation  declares  and  makes  plain 
what  lies  already  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  so  far 
as  the  intellectual  creature  is  in  the  last  resort 
substantially  one  with  the  Godhead).  The  con- 
nection of  this  with  the  later  teaching  of  the 
school  is  evident;  this  connection,  rooted  as  it  is  in 
Platonism,  comes  out  in  the  pneumatic  exegesis, 
although  Origen's  expositions,  which  seemed  to 
offend  against  the  rule  of  faith  and  Biblical  realism, 
were  rejected. 

The  theologians  who  represented  this  line  of 
thought,  and  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  are  found  in  conflict  with  the 
7.  Repre-  school  of  Antioch,  are  called  the  Alex- 
sentatives  andrian  school.  After  Macarius,  the 
of  the  most  important  of  them  is  Cyril,  who  is 
Later  known  by  his  numerous  commentaries 
SchooL  and  polemical  treatises,  as  well  as 
by  the  victorious  boldness  of  the 
position  which  he  took  in  these  controversies. 
While  there  may  be  two  opinions  about  his 
character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soterio- 
logical  tendency  of  his  theology.  He  succeeded 
in  following  up  the  partial  victory  which  he  won 
at  the  Ck>uncil  of  Ephesus  (431 )  and  converting  it 
into  a  complete  one.  His  successor,  Dioscurus, 
accomplished  the  entire  defeat  of  the  theology  of 
Antioch,  and  at  Ephesus  in  449  the  "  one  nature 
of  the  Word  made  flesh  "  was  proclaimed  to  the 
East.  At  Chalcedon  in  451  came  the  reaction, 
but  it  was  brought  about  not  so  much  by  any 
opposition  in  the  Eastern  mind  to  the  formula  as 
by  the  despotic  bearing  of  its  champion.  That 
which  was  adopted  at  Chalcedon  roundly  contra- 
dicted, indeed,  the  Alexandrian  theology,  but  in- 
asmuch as  Cyril's  orthodoxy  was  expressly  recog- 
nized there,  the  new  Byzantine-Roman  Church, 
in  spite  of  its  teaching  on  the  two  natures,  found 
a  place  for  the  Alexandrian  school.  In  the  sixth 
century  Leontius  and  Justinian  showed  (Second 
Council  of  Ck>nstantinople,  553)  that  its  influence 
was  not  dead — that,  on  the  contrary,  the  expo- 
sition of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  must  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  it.  No  fundamental 
difference  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  the  sixth 
council  (Ck)nstantinople,  680-681);  and  after  the 
Adoptionist  controversy  the  Western  theology  also 
became  consciously  Alexandrian.  It  has  never 
been  able  to  do  more  than  theoretically  to  assert 
the  real  humanity  of  Christ,  or  to  reduce  it  to  very 
narrow  limits;  it  is,  after  all,  essentially  ApoUi- 
narian  and  docetic.  Ck>nsequently  in  all  its  phases 
it  has  left  room  for  mystical  speculations  on  the 
relation  of  the  Godhead  and  humanity,  in  which 
the  human  factor  tends  to  disappear  and  history 
to  be  forgotten.  (A.  Harnack.) 
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Biblxoobapht:  J.  F.  Baltus,  Diftiae  det  aainta  pkre»  aect/^ 
uz  <b  PlaUmimne,  Paris.  1711;  H.  E.  F.  Guericke.  Z>0 
uhoia  gucp  AUxandHa  floruit  eaUeh^tiea,  Halle,  1824;  C. 
F.  W.  Haaaelbach,  De  achola  qua  floruit  eaUcheiieat  Stet- 
tin, 1824;  E.  R.  Redepenning.  Origenet,  i..  Bonn,  1841 ; 
J.  Simon,  Hiatoire  critique  de  Vicole  d'AUxandrie,  Paris, 
1845;  E.  Vacherot,  HieUnre  critique  de  Vicole  d'Alexan^ 
drie,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1846;  C.  Kingsley,  Alexandria  and 
her  Schoole,  Cambridge,  1854;  C.  Bigg,  Chrietian  Plato- 
niete  of  Alexandria,  Oxford,  1886;  A.  Harnack,  Lehrbuch 
der  Dootneno9chiehle,  i..  ii.,  Freiberg.  1894,  Eng.  transl.. 
7  Tols..  London.  1895-1000. 

ALEXAIIDRIA,  SYNODS  OF.  For  the  synods 
held  in  Alexandria  in  320  or  321  and  362,  see  Arian- 
ISM  I.,  1,  §2;  I.,  3,  §6;  for  the  synod  in  400,  see 
Origenibtic  Controversies;  for  the  synod  in  430, 
see  Nestgrius. 

ALEXIANS:  An  order,  aiming  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  bury  the  dead,  which  originated  in  the 
Netherlands  at  the  time  of  the  black  death  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  mem- 
bers were  at  first  called  CeUitcB  (Dutch,  GeUebroe- 
dera,  **  Cell-brothers  ")  and  Lollards,  or  Nollards, 
on  account  of  their  monotonous  intoning  at  burials. 
When  and  where  they  chose  St.  Alexius — accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  a  son  of  rich  parents  who  gave 
all  his  possessions  to  the  poor,  lived  for  many  years 
unrecognized  as  a  beggar  in  his  father's  house,  and 
died  July  17,  417 — as  patron  is  not  known.  The 
place  may  have  been  Aiitwerp,  or  Cologne,  or  else- 
where in  Lower  Germany.  A  certain  Tobias  is 
said  to  have  had  a  part  in  their  foundation,  and  the 
name  Fratres  voluntarie  pauperes,  which  is  some- 
times applied  to  them,  may  have  been  their  oldest 
and  chosen  designation.  From  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  found  in  great  niunbers  in  Belgium 
and  western  Germany.  In  1459  Pius  II.  permitted 
them  to  take  the  solemn  vows.  To  avoid  being 
taken  for  Beghards,  and  to  escape  persecution, 
they  adopted  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Augustine 
(with  black  cassock),  and  Sixtus  IV.  confirmed 
the  arrangement  in  1472.  Later  they  appeared  in 
the  four  provinces  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  Middle 
Rhine,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  without  central 
government  or  priests  at  the  head  of  the  different 
monasteries.  Jan  Busch  (q.v.),  the  monastic  refor- 
mer of  the  fifteenth  century,  took  note  of  their 
illiterate  and  deficient  lay  character.  A  reform 
of  the  order,  which  was  verging  on  decay,  was  under- 
taken in  1854  by  the  monastery  of  Mariaberg  in 
Aachen,  and  was  confirmed  by  Pius  IX.  in  1870. 
About  fifteen  houses,  for  both  sexes,  scattered  over 
western  Germany,  are  affiliated  with  Aachen,  and 
there  are  others  in  Belgium.  O.  Z6ckler  f. 

Bibuographt:    Helyot,  Ordree  monaeiiquee,  iii.  401-406;  G. 

Uhlhom,  Die  chrieUiehe  LuheeUUiokeit  im  MittelaUer,  pp. 

390   sqq.,    Stuttgart.  1884;  W.  Moll.  Vorreformatorieche 

KircKenoeechichtederNiederlande,u.  250  sqq.,Leipflic.  1895; 

Heimbucher.  Orden  und  Kongregaiionen  i.  479-481 . 

ALEXIUS  L,  a-lex'i-UB,  COMNENUS:  Emperor 
of  Constantinople  1081-1118,  founder  of  the  Com- 
nenus  dynasty.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Isaac 
Comnenus,  who  as  emperor  (1057-59)  had  tried 
through  the  army  to  save  the  state  from  the  selfish 
tyranny  of  the  official  class,  but  had  been  put  to 
death,  with  the  result  that  for  two  decades  nulitary 
weakness,  administrative  demoralization,  and  the 
loBB  of  provinces  to  Turks  and  Normans  had  brought 
the  empire  into   an   almost   hopeless   condition. 


During  this  period  Alexius  won  considerable  re- 
nown by  defeating  a  Norman  mercenary  captain 
named  Ursel,  who  attempted  to  found  a  kingdom 
in  Asia  Blinor,  and  two  pretenders  to  the  imperial 
throne.  He  was  adopted  by  the  empress  Maria, 
but  found  himself  so  zealously  watched  in  Constan- 
tinople that  his  only  safety  was  to  seize  the  crown 
for  himself,  which  he  accomplished  by  a  masterly 
conspiracy.  New  dangers,  however,  threatened 
him.  Asia  Minor  was  largely  in  Mohammedan 
hands;  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  was  scarcely  more  than  nominal;  and 
Robert  Guiscard  menaced  the  Adriatic  provinces, 
having  already  taken  the  south  Italian  ones. 
Alexius  summoned  his  forces,  and  ratified  the 
burdensome  treaty  with  Venice  which  his  pred- 
ecessor had  made,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
Normans  occupied  Durazzo,  the  western  gate  of 
the  empire.  He  tried  to  create  a  diversion  by 
inciting  the  German  king,  Henry  IV.,  to  an  attack 
on  southern  Italy,  which  afforded  only  temporary 
relief,  and  nothing  but  Robertas  death  in  1085 
saved  him  from  this  determined  foe. 

Steady  pressure  from  the  half-barbarous  hordes 
of  the  Balkans  made  a  new  danger,  and  at  one 
time  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Turkish  pirates  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Sultan  of  Iconium  would  join 
them  in  an  attempt  to  effect  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  empire.  By  the  aid  of  the  Cumans, 
however,  they  were  defeated  with  horrible  slaughter 
(1091).  The  lack  of  military  force  inspired  Alexius 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  assistance  from  the  West. 
The  first  crusade  (1095-99),  partly  due  to  his  appeals 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  assumed  far  different 
proportions  from  those  which  he  had  expected; 
but  he  might  have  welcomed  it,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  participation  of  Bohemund,  Robert  Guis- 
card's  son,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  episode 
in  the  old  Norman  inroads.  At  first  all  went 
peaceably,  but  mutual  distrust  soon  showed  itself. 
At  the  siege  of  Nicsea  (1097),  Alexius  did  not  wait 
to  see  if  the  crusaders  would  fulfil  their  agreement 
to  restore  to  him  the  territory  which  had  but 
recently  belonged  to  the  empire,  but  gained  the 
city  by  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison. When  Antioch  fell  (1098),  it  was  not  re- 
stored to  the  emperor.  This  marked  the  crisis  of 
the  undertaking.  The  Turks  threatened  to  recap- 
ture Antioch,  and  Alexius  was  entreated  to  send 
the  help  he  had  promised.  He  saw  that  by  giving 
it  he  would  make  the  Turks  his  irreconcilable  foes, 
without  finding  submissive  vassals  in  the  crusaders, 
and  he  drew  back,  seizing  the  opportunity  to  recover 
possession  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  large 
maritime  cities  and  the  islands,  and  then  using 
this  recovered  territory  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  the  new  Norman  principality  in  Syria. 
Bohemund  found  himself  obliged  in  1104  to  seek 
help  from  the  pope  and  the  kings  of  England  and 
France.  He  spread  the  belief  that  Alexius  was  the 
enemy  of  Christianity  and  a  master  of  all  deceits 
and  wiles.  A  new  crusade,  led  by  Bohemund, 
sought  to  pass  through  the  Eastern  empire,  but 
its  purpose  was  perfectly  understood  in  Constan- 
tinople. Preparations  were  made  in  time,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1107-08  Alexius  won  the  greatest 
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triumph  of  his  reign.  Bohemund  was  forced  to 
lubmit  to  the  humSiating  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Deabolis,  and  to  hold  Antioch  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  without  the  right  to  transmit  it.  The  last 
ten  years  of  Alexius's  reign  were  years  of  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  recovered  dominion  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  for  the  consolidation  of  his  power 
at  home.  To  gain  the  help  of  the  ecclesiastics,  as 
well  as  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  youth,  he  regu- 
lated the  life  of  his  court  with  great  strictness,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  repress  the  sects  (Paulicians, 
Armenians,  Monophysites,  and  Bogomiles)  which 
had  flourished  in  the  anarchy  of  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  his  own. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  unprejudiced  view 
of  Alexius's  character,  so  much  have  the  one-sided 
views  of  the  Western  historians  prevailed.  His 
success  in  making  the  weakened  empire  once  more 
a  power  must  be  admired.  He  was  a  man  of  infi- 
nite resource,  of  tremendous  energy,  of  an  inde- 
fatigable readiness  to  avail  himself  of  circumstances, 
not  wanting  in  physical  courage,  but  even  greater 
in  moral  steadfastness.  (C.  Neumann.) 

BnuooBAPHT :  Sources :  Nioephonu  BryenniuB,  Com- 
m^niarii,  in  CSUB,  yiii.,  1836;  Amut  Comnena,  Alexiad, 
ibid,  iii.,  1878,  and  ed.  by  Reiffencheid,  2  yoIb.,  Leipiic, 
1884;  also  iTheophylact.  CSHB,  Iy.,  1834.  cf.  Knim- 
bacher.  Oetehichte,  pp.  133  sqq.,  463-464.  Constilt  G. 
Fkday,  Hiat.  of  the  BytarUine  and  Greek  Empiree,  2  vols., 
London,  1854;  A.  F.  GfrOrer,  BytafUinxBche  Oeech.,  3  vols., 
Gras.  1872-77;  B.  Kugler,  OeeckidUe  der  KrewuOife,  Berlin, 
1880;  H.  E.  Toxer,  The  Chiarh  and  the  Eaetem  Empire, 
London,  1888;  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Byzantine  Empire,  New 
York,  1892  (popular  but  useful);  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
T.  232,  vi.  79,  1896;  F.  Harrison,  Byzantine  HieU  in  the 
Early  Middle  Agee,  London,  1900;  F.  Chalandon,  Eeeai 
eur  .  .  .  Alexie  I.  Comnenue,  Paris.  1900. 
ALFORD,  HENRY:  Dean  of  Canterbury;  b.  in 
London  Oct.  7, 1810;  d.  at  Canterbury  Jan.  12, 1871. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1832),  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1833,  priest  in 

1834,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  the  same  year; 
he  became   vicar   of  Wymeswold,    Leicestershire, 

1835,  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Marylebone, 
London,  in  1853,  and  dean  of  Canterbury  in  1857. 
He  was  a  many-sided  man,  a  good  musician,  a 
wood-carver  and  painter  of  some  skill,  a  good 
preacher,  and  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher 
of  private  pupils.  His  publications  include  ser- 
mons, lectures,  essays  and  reviews,  poems,  hymns, 
a  translation  of  the  Odyssey  in  blank  verse  (London, 
1861),  an  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Donne  (6 
vols.,  1839),  The  Queen's  English  (1864>,  and  even 
a  novel,  NetherUm  on  Sea  (1869),  written  in  col- 
laboration with  his  niece  (Elizabeth  M.  Alford). 
He  was  Hulsean  lecturer  for  1841-42  and  published 
his  lectures  under  the  title.  The  Consiatenq/  of  the 
Divine  Conduct  in  Revealing  the  Doctrines  of  Redemp- 
tion (2  vols.).  He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Con- 
temporary  Review  (1866-70).  The  great  work  of 
his  life,  however,  was  his  Greek  Testament  (4  vols., 
London,  1849-61 ;  thoroughly  revised  in  subsequent 
editions),  which  introduced  German  New  Testa- 
ment scholarship  to  En^ish  readers,  and  involved 
a  vast  amount  of  patient  labor.  An  outcome  of 
this  woric  was  The  New  Testament  for  English 
Readers  (4  vob.,  1868)  and  a  revised  English 
version  (1869).  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee. 


Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  projected  a  commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament,  and  prepared  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  part  of  Exodus,  which  were  published 
posthumously  (1872). 

Bxblxoorapht:  H.  Alford,  hie  Life,  Joumale,  and  Lettere, 
by  hie  widow,  London.  1873;  DNB,  i.  282-284. 

ALFRED  (JELFRED)  THE  GR^T:  King  of 
the  West  Saxons  871-901;  b.  at  Wantage  (60  m. 
w.  of  London),  Berkshire,  849;  d.  at  Winchester, 
Hants,  Oct.  28,  901.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Ethelwiilf  and  Osbiu^,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Ethelred  on  the  throne.  His  reign,  with  its  recur- 
ring conflicts  with  the  Danes,  contained  many 
vicissitudes;  nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  power,  enlarged  the  borders  of  his  realm, 
and  advanced  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  welfare 
of  his  people.  He  remodeled  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  his  kingdom,  rebuilt 
the  churches,  monasteries,  and  schools  burnt  by 
the  Danes,  and  founded  new  ones.  He  invited 
learned  men  to  his  country  and  provided  for  them 
there,  and  through  the  intimate  connection  which 
he  maintained  with  Rome  he  was  able  to  procure 
books  and  form  libraries.  Of  still  greater  import 
were  his  personal  exertions  to  arouse  among  his 
countrymen  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  culture. 
He  translated  Boethius's  De  consolatione  philosophies 
and  the  history  of  Orosius.  Both  works  are  treated 
with  great  freedom,  much  change  was  necessary 
to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  rude  Saxons, 
and  Alfred  himself  did  not  always  fully  understand 
his  text.  There  are  many  omissions  and  additions. 
The  work  of  Orosius  (an  attempt  to  write  a  history 
of  the  world  from  a  Christian  standpoint)  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  geographical  and  ethnological 
review  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  countries 
from  the  reports  of  Othhere  and  Wulfstan.  Of 
greater  importance  from  a  religious  point  of  view 
is  Alfred's  translation  of  the  Liber  pastoralis  cures 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.  (590-604),  a  book  well  adapted  to 
influence  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  clergy.  A  para- 
phrase of  Bede's  Historia  ecdesiastica  gentis  An- 
glorum  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Alfred; 
it  may,  however,  have  been  prepared  under  his 
direction.  Translations  or  paraphrases  of  the  Dior 
logus  of  Gregory  I.  and  of  the ''  Soliloquies  **  of  St. 
Augustine  have  also  been  ascribed  to  him.  His 
millennary  was  celebrated  at  Winchester  in  1901, 
and  commemorative  exercises  were  held  in  America 
also. 

Biblxgorapht:  The  Whole  Worke  of  King  Alfred,  with  pre- 
liminary essay,  were  published  in  a  "  Jubilee  Edition,'' 
3  vols.,  Oxford,  1862-63.  Separate  editions  are:  Of  the 
Orosius,  text  and  LAtin  original,  ed.  H.  Sweet,  London, 
1883;  of  the  Boethius,  text  and  modem  English,  ed. 
W.  J.  Sedgefi  Id,  Oxford.  1899-1000;  of  the  Gregory, 
text  and  translation,  ed.  H.  Sweet,  London,  1871-72;  of 
the  Bede,  text  and  translation,  ed.  T.  Miller,  ib.  1890- 
98,  and  J.  Schipper.  3  parts,  Leipsic,  1897-M;  of  the 
"Soliloquies  "  of  St.  Augustine,  ed.  H.  L.  Hargrove  {Yak 
Studiee  in  Englieh,  No.  13),  New  York,  1902.  For  Alfrwl's 
laws,  consult  Ancient  Lawe  and  Inetitutee  of  England,  ed. 
B.  Thorpe,  London,  1840.  The  chief  sources  for  Alfred's 
life  are:  The  De  rtbue  geetie  JSlfredi  of  the  Welsh 
bishop  Asser,  ed.  W.  H.  Stevenson.  Oxford,  1904;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ed.  B.  Thorpe  (Rolle  Seriee,  No. 
23),  1861.  and  C.  Plummer.  Oxford.  1892;  translations  of 
both  Asser  and  the  Chronicle  by  J.  A.  Giles  in  Bohn's 
Antiquarian  Lt6rary.  iv.;  of  Asser  by  A.  S.  Cook,  Boston, 
1906.    Of  the  many  modem  lives  of  Alfred  the  following 
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mxy  be  meDtiooed — in  Gertn^n:  Ft.  Faiili.  Berlin,  lS5i. 
Eng-  truul.,  London^  18S3.  and  J,  B,  Weiss,  Fiviburff^ 
1853;  in  EncUah:  T.  Hiishp»*  London »  1878;  E.  Cony- 
bfloro,  lb.  1900;  W;  Bontint,  Tkt  Stary  of  Kine  Aijtisd,  ib. 
1001;  C»  Plummer,  Q&mbridgf.  1902;  and  the  Tolumo  of 
trntiyv  hy  dJfFerent  writers,  ed.  A.  Bowker,  London »  1899- 
Conault  also  LappenbefK,  Otschichi*  von  England,  vol.  i., 
Hamburg,  1834»  Ed^.  tranel.  by  B.  Thorpe^  ii.,  London, 
1845:  W.  Stubbs,  ConttihitioTi^  Hittarv  uf  Enotand,  v^L 
i.t  Oxford,  1880;  E,  A.  Fraemiui*  Hittary  of  IA«  Morman 
Cffn^^uue,  vol  1.,  lb.  1880}  A.  Bowker.  Thi  King  Alfrtd 
MHUnarVt  London,  1902. 

ALFRIC,  al'fric  (^LFRIC)  {AlfHtui  OramTnali- 
cwt):  Anglo-Saxon  abbot.  He  waa  a  Bcholar 
and  friend  of  Athelwold  of  Abingdon,  afterward 
bishop  of  Winchester  (c,  963 )»  and  was  abbot  of 
Ceme  in  I>oraetshire  and  of  Ens  ham  (c,  1006). 
He  has  been  identified^  probably  with  inaufScient 
reason r  with  Alfric^  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(996-1006),  and  T^ith  Alfric,  archbishop  of  York 
(1023-51).  He  did  much  for  the  education  of 
d^rgy  and  people,  and  hia  name  is  second  only  to 
that  of  King  Alfred  as  a  writer  of  Anglo^axon 
prose.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubfitantiation.  His  writings  include  a 
grammar  with  glossary,  a  collection  of  homilies, 
and  a  translation  of  the  &rst  seven  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  jElfric  Society  was  founded 
in  London  in  1S42  to  publish  bi$  works  as  well  as 
others.  For  this  society  B.  Thorpe  edited  two 
books  of  the  homilies  (2  vols.,  London,  1S44-46); 
the  third  book  has  been  edited  by  W.  Bkeat  {jElfric's 
Lives  of  SaifU^,  London,  ISSl).  The  grammar 
may  be  found  in  the  Sammlung  englischer  Denk- 
mMer,  Berlin,  1880;  the  Hepialeuchus,  in  C.  W,  M. 
G  rein  J  Bibliolhek  der  ang^dchsuchen  Proaa,  i. 
(Cassel,  1S72). 
BiBLiOQRAPST:  DNB,  i,   164-166;  Ckmliae  L.  Wbtt«»  Mifric 

{Y^  Sttidisa  in  £n^iiA.  No.  iij,  Boston,  1898. 

ALGER,  Ql"ih^',  OF  LIEGE  (ALGER  OF  CLUFf, 
Al^erus  Schotasticuaf  and  Algems  MagUier):  Theo- 
logical writer  of  the  twelfth  century;  d*  at  Cluny 
1131  or  1132.  He  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  cathedral  achool  of  Li^ge, 
which  was  then  the  great  school  of  northwestern  Ger- 
many ^  and  a  nursery  of  high-chtirch  notions.  Alger, 
afterward  BckoloAticus  at  the  cathedral,  does  not 
aeem  to  have  been  a  champion  of  this  tendency. 
After  the  death  of  Bishop  Frederick,  in  1121,  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  where  he  lived 
on  very  friendly  terms  ^ith  Abbot  Peter.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  great  intellect,  a  wise  coun» 
aelor,  faithful  in  every  respect,  of  wide  learning, 
y^t  modest  and  unassuming.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  his  wri tinges  are:  (1)  De  »acrammiti$  corporis 
$t  aanguinu  donnni  Itbri  m,,  which  occupies  a 
prominent  place  among  the  rejoinders  to  Beren- 
gar's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  The  fiTsi  book 
treats  of  the  doctrine  of  the  substantial  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  aiming  to  prove  it  from 
Scripture  and  tradition;  it  then  treats  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacrament,  especially  of  worthy  partic- 
ipation. The  second  book  treats  of  different  con- 
troversies respecting  the  matter,  form,  and  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments.  The  third  oppoaea  especially 
those  who  make  the  legality  and  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament  dependent  on  the  worthiness  of  the  dis- 
penser.   The  difficult  questions  are  treated  cl^rly 


and  acutely;  In  the  main  Alger  follows  Guitmund 
of  Aversa,  but  not  without  expansion  of  hia  doc- 
trine in  some  points.  He  was  the  first  to  assert 
the  two  propositions  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  because  of  its  exaltation  above  all  creatures 
has  the  faculty  of  remaining  where  it  pleases  and 
existing  at  the  same  sime  undivided  in  every  other 
place  and  that  the  sensual  quatiti^  of  the  elements 
exist  after  the  trsnj^ubstantiation  as  occideniia 
per  se,  i.e„  without  subject,  (2)  In  the  Traciatus 
de  niisericordia  tt  justUia,  important  for  the  history 
of  canon  law  and  Church  discipline,  Alger  attempts 
to  explain  and  harroonbe  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions between  the  different  laws  of  the  Church. 
Each  proposition  is  given  in  a  brief  thesis  or  title, 
followed  by  numerous  quotations  from  Scripture, 
the  Fathers,  councils,  and  genuine  and  spurious 
papal  decretals  as  proofs;  the  authorities  which 
seem  to  oppose  each  other,  are  put  in  juxtaposition; 
and  a  reconciliation  is  attempted,  Hany  patristic 
passages  as  well  as  many  of  the  explanatory  chapter- 
headings  are  copied  from  this  work  in  the  Decretum 
Graiiani.  Alger,  however^  was  not  the  only  pred- 
ecessor and  pattern  of  Gratian,  as  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  ecclesiastical  and  canonical  science 
was  in  that  direction.  S.  M.  Deitibch. 

EisuooaAPiTTt  Altt^**  wQTltM  ATfl  In  MPL^  ctxxi.  Can- 
lult  tbe  Hiatoir^  lUUraire  de  la  Frmna,  xi.  1&8  aqq.;  A. 
L.  Richter*  Beitragf  rur  Kenntnitt  dcr  QudUn  de*  kawiO- 
nxMcMn  HecJUa,  pp.  7-^17.  Leipsic,  1834;  H.  Htlffer.  Btitrii4fe 
Mur  Gt*ch%chit  der  Quellen  d€»  Kirch^nrErMa,  pp.  1-Cfl,  MQn- 
Bter,  1862;  Watloob*ch,  DOQ,  ii.  (1894)  145,  613. 

ALGER,  al'jer,  WILLIAM  ROUHSEVILLE;  Uni- 
tarian; b.  at  Freetown,  Mass,,  Dec.  30,  13^22;  d,  in 
Boston  Feb.  7,  1005,  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  1847,  and  held  various  pa^^t orates 
(Roxbury,  Mass.,  1848-&5;  Boston,  as  successor 
of  Theodora  Parker,  1855-73),  but  after  1882  lived 
in  Boston  without  charge.  His  b<^t-known  books 
are  The  Poeiry  of  the  Orient  (Beaton,  1856,  5th  ed., 
1883);  The  GeniuA  of  Sotiiade  (1865,  lOth  ed.,  1884); 
Friendships  of  W<m€n  (1867,  lOth  ed.,  1884),  and 
particularly  A  Criiic^  HisUyry  of  the  Dodrine  of  a 
Future  Life  (Philadelphia,  1863,  I2th  ed.,  Boston, 
1885),  to  which  Eira  Abbot  furnished  his  famous 
bibliography  of  books  on  esehatology  (see  Abbot, 
Ezra). 

ALGERIA.     See  Africa,  II. 

ALLARD,  ol'lor',  PAUL:  Layman,  French  Chris- 
tian areheologist;  b.  at  Rouen  Sept.  15,  184L  He 
was  educated  at  the  Collc>ge  Libre  de  Boi&-Guillaume 
(near  Rouen)  and  at  the  Faculty  de  Droit  of 
Paris,  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  a  judge  in  the  civil  court  of  his  native 
city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rouen  Academy,  ss 
well  as  of  the  Acad^mie  de  Relitfion  CtUhotique  and 
the  Acad&m^  Pontificale  d'Archiologief  both  of 
Rome.  He  is  likewise  a  cor^'esponding  member 
of  the  Sociiii  des  Ardiquaires  de  France j  and  the 
editor  of  the  iEctn**  de^  trodUions  kisioriqiAes  of 
Paris.  His  chief  works  are;  Les  Esdavet  chrdiens 
depuis  les  premiers  temps  de  VEglise  jusqu^d  fa  fin 
de  la  dominaiion  romaine  en  OccidtrU  (Paris,  1876; 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy);  L^4ri  paien 
sou*  les  emperturs  chrHiens  (1879);  Escl^veSf  serfs 
et  mainmartobtes   (1884);  Hisioire  des  persicuii&ns 
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(4  vols.,  1882-00);  Lb  ChriaUanitme  «C  Vempin 
Twnam  de  N&nm  d  Tkiodom  (1807);  SauU  BagiU 
(1808);  AudM  d'hiaiain  d  d'arckioloffie  (1808); 
JtiHan  VApoBiat  (3  vols.,  1000-03;  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy);  Let  CkriHeiu  d  PineauHe  de 
Rome  tottf  N&ran  (1003);  Let  Pen^evHtnu  ei  la 
entique  modeme  (1003);  and  Dix  Ufotu  sur  U 
martyre  (1006).  He  has  also  made  a  transUtion, 
with  additions  and  notes,  of  the  Roma  Sotterranea 
of  Northoote  and  Brownlow  under  the  title  Rome 
Mouterraine  (Paris,  1873). 

ALLATIUS,  al-l^'shins  or  -shns,  LEO  (LEOHE 
ALACCI):  Roman  Catholic  scholar;  b.  on  the  island 
of  Chios  1586;  d.  in  Rome  Jan.  10,  1660.     He  was 
brought  to  (Calabria  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  in  1600 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  the  Greek  College  founded  in 
1577  by  Gregory  XIII.    He  studied  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  later  also  medicine  at  the  Sapienza, 
and  became  a  teacher  in  the  Greek  College  and  a 
scriptor  in  the  Vatican  library.    When  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  presented  the  Heidelberg  library  to  the 
pope  (1622),  Allatius  was  chosen  to  superintend 
its  removal  to  Rome,  and  he  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  the  woric.    The  death  of  Gregory  XV.  just  before 
his  return  deprived  him  of  a  fitting  reward;  and 
he  was  even  suspected  of  having  iH>propriated  or 
given  away  part  of  this  charge.    He  was  supported 
by  the  liberality  of  some  of  the  cardinals,  especially 
FVancesco  Bait>erim,  who  made  him  his  private 
librarian  (1638).    Alexander  VII.  appointed  him 
keeper  of  the  Vatican   library  in    1661,  and    he 
lived  the  retired  life  of  a  scholar  until  his  death. 
Allatius's  contemporaries  regarded  him  as  a  prodigy 
of  learning  and  (tiligence,  though  apparently  some- 
what narrow  and  pedantic,  and  without  much  critical 
judgment.     His  literary  productions  were  of  the 
most  varied  kind.    The  interests  which  lay  nearest 
to  his  heart  were  the  demonstration  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Chiutshes  had  always  been  in  substan- 
tial agreement,  and  the  bringing  of    his    fellow 
countrymen   to   acknowledge    the   supremacy   of 
Rome.    His   principal   writings,    the   De  ecdesia 
oeciderUalis  ei  orientalia  perpetua  consensione    (Co- 
logne, 1648),  and  the  smaller  De  tUriiuque  eccUsus 
in  dogmaU  de  purgatorio  consensume  (Rome,  1655), 
bear   upon    this    subject;   his    Confuiatio    fabulae 
de  papissa  (1630)  aims  to  vindicate  the  papacy. 
He  was  vigorously  opposed   by  Protestant  schol- 
ars,   such    as    Hottinger,   Veiel,    and    Spanheim, 
and  some  Roman  Catholics    (as  R.  Simon)  ad- 
mitted  that   his   treatment   of   history  was  one- 
sided.   He  found  an  ardent  helper  in  the  German 
convert    B.    Neuhaus    (Nihusius),    the   pupil   and 
then    the   opponent   of   Calixtus.      Allatius   pub- 
lished many  other  works  of  a  similar  tendency, 
e.g.,  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1658), 
the  Athanasian  Creed  (1659),  the  Synod  of  Photius 
(1662),  and  the  Council  of  Florence  (1674).    He 
also  edited,  annotated,  or  translated  a  niunber  of 
Greek  authors,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  and 
contributed   to   the   Paris   Corpus   ByzarUinorum, 
He  left  behind  him  plans  and  preliminary  studies 
for  still  more  extensive  undertakings,  such  as  a 
complete  library  of  all  the  Greek  authors.    His 
literary  remains,  and  an  extensive  correspondence, 
I.-O 


comprising  more  than  1,000  letters  in  Grade  and 

Latin,  came  in  1803  into  the  possession  of  the 

library  of  the  Gratorians  in  Rome.      (A.  Haucx.) 

BuuooaAnrr:  a  Gnwiius.  Vita  Lmmu  AUatU,  6nt  pablMhed 

in  Mai,  tfot»a  patrum  biblioik^ea,  tL.  part  2.  pp.  v.-zxriiL. 

Rome.  1853;   Fabricio»-llmiies.  BibHotk^ea  Ormem,  id.  4S5 

sqq.;   J.  M.  Sehr&ckh.  Kirektnfftaekidkit  amf  <Ur  RMfcrma- 

Hon,  ix.  21.  LeipMc.  1810;  A.  Theiner.  Dm  Sektnkuno  dm' 

HwidOmomr  BMiotktk  ...  mil  QHgt— /■cAn/lgn.  Mimieb. 

1844:  H.  Laemmer.  Ih  L.  AUaiii  eodieUm;  FiviburE.  1864; 

H.  Hurtor.  Somendaior  tiiawriua,  ii.  110  sqq.,  Innabniek. 

1803. 

ALLEGORICAL  IRTERPRETATIOH.    See  Exs- 
OEBiB  OR  Hermenectigs,  III.,  {{  2-5. 

ALLEGRI,  Ol-l^'gr!,  GREGORIO:  Italian  com- 
poser;  b.  in  Rome,  of  the  family  of  the  Gorreggios, 
most  probably  about  1585;  d.  there  Feb.  18,  1652. 
He  studied  music  under  Nanini  (16(X)-07),  and  after 
1629  belonged  to  the  choir  of  the  Sistine  diapel. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  compose  for  stringed 
instruments.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  a  Af  ise- 
rere  for  two  choirs,  one  of  five  and  the  other  of  four 
voices,  which,  as  given  at  Rome  during  Holy  Week, 
acquired  a  great  reputation.  For  a  long  time 
extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication of  the  music;  but  Mozart  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  was  able  to  write  it  down  from  memory, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Bumey  (author  of  the  History  of 
Mueie)  procured  a  copy  from  another  source  and 
published  it  in  Lo  mueica  che  si  carUa  annttalmente 
neUe  ftmzioni  delta  eettimana  santa,  nella  eappeUa 
pontificia  (London,  1771).  The  effect  of  the  Mise- 
rere as  given  in  Rome  seems  to  be  due  to  the  asso- 
ciations and  execution  rather  than  to  any  inherent 
quality  in  the  music,  as  presentations  of  it  else- 
where have  proved  distinctly  disappointing. 
Bibuoorapht:     F.    Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,    Letten   from 

Italy  and  SwiUerland,  irantl.  by  Lady  Wallace ,  pp.  133- 

134.  168-191.  Philadelphia.  1863. 

ALLEINE,  al'en,  JOSEPH:  EngUsh  non-con- 
formist; b.  at  Devizes  (86  m.  w.  of  London),  Wilt- 
shire, 1634;  d.  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  Nov.  17, 
1668.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1653  and 
became  chaplain  to  his  college  (Corpus  Christi); 
in  1655  he  became  assistant  minister  at  Taunton, 
whence  he  was  ejected  for  non-conformity  in  1662; 
he  continued  to  preach  and  was  twice  imprisoned 
in  consequence,  and  his  later  years  were  troubled 
by  constant  danger  of  airest.  He  was  a  learned 
man,  associated  as  an  equal  with  the  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  engaged  in  scientific  study  and 
experimentation.  He  is  now  remembered,  however, 
as  the  author  oi  An  Alarm  to  Unconverted  Sinners 
(London,  1672;  repubUshed  in  1675  imder  the  title 
A  Sure  Guide  to  Heaven).  He  published  several 
other  works,  including  an  Explanation  of  the  As- 
sembly's Shorter  Catechism  (1656). 
Bibuoorapht:  G.  Stanford,  Companiona  and  Tim€9  of 
Jo»eph  AUeine,  London.  1861;  DNB,  i.  29(K300. 

ALLEINE,  RICHARD:  English  non-conformist; 
b.  at  Ditcheat  (18  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Bath)  1611;  d.  at 
Frome  Selwood  (11  m.  s.  by  e.  of  Bath)  Dec.  22, 
1681.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  was  rector 
of  Batcombe  (15  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Bath)  from  1641 
till  ejected  for  non-conformity  in  1662,  when  he 
removed  to  Frome  Selwood,  only  a  few  miles 
away,  and  there  preached.    His  fame  rests  on  his 
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VindicicB  pietatis,  or  a  vindieatum  of  godliness,  in  four 
parts,  each  with  a  different  title  (London,  1663-68). 

ALLEMAND,  Ol^mOn'  (ALEMAll),  LOUIS  D': 
Archbishop  of  Aries  and  cardinal;  b.  of  noble  family 
at  the  casUe  of  Arbent  (in  the  old  district  of  Bugey, 
55  m.  n.e.  of  Lyons),  department  of  Ain,  1380  or 
1381;  d.  at  Salon  (28  m.  w.n.w.  of  Marseilles), 
department  of  Bouches  du  Rh6ne,  Sept.  16,  1450. 
While  quite  young  he  was  made  canon  of  Lyons; 
he  became  magisier  and  decretorum  doctor  and  as 
such  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Constance;  in  1418 
he  became  bishop  of  Magelone,  in  1423  archbishop 
of  Aries,  and  in  1426  cardinal  with  the  title  of  St. 
Cecilia.  During  the  council  at  Basel,  he  became 
the  center  of  the  opposition  against  pope  Eugenius 
IV.,  and  when  in  1438  the  rupture  occurred  be- 
tween the  council  and  the  pope,  Allemand  was  the 
only  cardinal  who  remained  at  Basel  and  directed 
the  transactions.  Eugenius  declared  that  Allemand 
and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  council  had 
forfeited  their  dignities,  but  Allemand  continued 
to  work  in  favor  of  the  council  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  election  of  Felix  V.  When,  however,  this 
antipope  resigned  (1449),  and  the  Fathers  of  Basel 
submitted  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  Allemand  also  was 
restored.  He  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  was 
buried  at  Aries.  Clement  VII.  beatified  him  in 
1527.  Paul  Tbchackert. 

Bxblzoorapht:  ASB,  Sept.,  y.  436  sqq.;  G.  J.  Eggs,  Pur- 
pura doeta,  libri  iii  and  iv.,  p.  50  sqq.,  Munich.  1714; 
D.  M.  Manni,  DMa  vUa  e  del  cuUo  del  beato  Lodovieo  Ale- 
manni,  Florence.  1771;  KL,  i.  473. 

ALLEN,  ALEXANDER  VIETS  GRISWOLD: 
Protestant  Episcopalian;  b.  at  Otis,  Mass.,  May  4, 
1841.  He  was  educated  at  Kenyon  College,  Gam- 
bier,  O.  (B.A.,  1862),  and  Andover  Theological 
Seniinary  (1865),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1865.  He  was  the 
founder  and  first  rector  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1865-67,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  church  history  in  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  he  still  remains.  Since  1886  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
His  principal  writings  are:  Continuity  of  Christian 
Thought  (Boston,  1884);  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
(1889);  Religious  Progress  (1893;  lecture  delivered 
at  Yale  University);  Christian  Institutions  (New 
York,  1897);  and  Life  and  Letters  of  PhiUips  Brooks 
(1900). 

ALLEN,  HENRY:  Founder  of  the  Allenites; 
b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  14,  1748;  d.  at  North- 
hampton, N.  H.,  Feb.  2,  1784.  Without  proper 
training  he  became  a  preacher,  and  while  settled 
at  Falmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  about  1778,  began  to 
promulgate  peculiar  views  in  sermons  and  tracts. 
He  held  that  all  souls  are  emanations  or  parts  of 
the  one  Great  Spirit;  that  all  were  present  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  and  took  actual  part  in  the  fall; 
that  the  human  body  and  the  entire  material  world 
were  only  created  after  the  fall  and  as  a  consequence 
of  it;  that  in  time  all  souls  will  be  embodied,  and 
when  the  original  number  have  thus  passed  through 
a  state  of  probation,  all  will  receive  eternal  reward 
or  punishment  in  their  original  unembodied  state. 
He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  treated 


baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  ordination  as 
matters  of  indifference.  He  traveled  throughout 
Nova  Scotia  and  made  many  xealous  converts. 
The  number  of  these,  however,  dwindled  away 
after  his  death. 

Bibliography:  Hannah  Adams,  View  of  ReUgiona^  pp.  478- 
470.  London,  1806. 

ALLEN,  JOHN:  1.  Archbishop  of  Dublm;  b. 
1476;  murdered  at  Artaine,  near  Dublin,  July  27, 
1534,  during  the  rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald. He  studied  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
was  sent  to  Rome  on  ecclesiastical  business  by  Arch- 
bishop Warham,  and  spent  several  years  there; 
held  various  benefices  in  England,  and  became  an 
adherent  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  his  agent  in 
the  spoliation  of  religious  houses;  was  nominated 
archbishop  of  Dublin  Aug.,  1528  (consecrated  Mar., 
1529),  and  a  month  later  was  niade  chancellor  of 
Ireluid.  He  was  involved  in  Wolsey's  fall,  im- 
poverished by  it,  and  lost  the  chancellorship. 
He  was  a  learned  canonist,  and  wrote  an  Epistola 
de  paUii  significaiione,  when  he  received  the  pal- 
lium, and  a  treatise  De  consuetudinibus  ac  statutis 
in  tutoriis  causis  obseroandis.  He  compiled  two 
registers,  the  Liber  niger  and  the  Repertorium  viride, 
which  give  valuable  information  regarding  his  dio- 
cese and  the  state  of  the  churches. 


Bibuooraphy:  Q.  T.  Stokei,  Calendar  of  the  "  Liher  niger 
Alanit'*  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  ATiiiguariee 
of  Ireland,  aer.  5.  iU.  (1803)  303-320. 

2.  Dissenting  layman;  b.  at  Truro,  Corn- 
wall, 1771;  d.  June  17,  1839,  at  Hackney,  where 
for  thirty  years  he  kept  a  private  school.  His 
chief  work  was  Modem  Judaism:  or  a  Brief 
Account  of  the  Opinions ,  Traditions ^  Rites ,  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modem  Times  (London, 
1816);  he  published  also  (1813)  what  was  long  the 
standard  English  translation  of  Calvin's  Institutes 
of  the  Christian  Religion. 

ALLEN,  JOSEPH  HENRY :  American  Unitarian ; 
b.  at  Northborough,  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1820;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mar.  20,  1898.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1840,  and  at  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  in  1843,  and  became  pastor  at 
Jamaica  Plain  (Roxbury),  Mass.  (1843),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (1847),  and  Bangor,  Me.  (1850).  In 
1857  he  returned  to  Jamaica  Plain,  and  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  literary  work, 
often  supplying  the  pulpits  of  neighboring  towns, 
and  with  brief  pastorates  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
(1877-78),  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (1883-84),  and  San  Diego, 
Cal.  After  1867  he  lived  in  Cambridge  and  was 
lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  history  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1878-82.  He  was  editor  of  The  Christian 
Examiner  (1857-69)  and  of  The  Unitarian  Review 
(1887-91);  with  his  brother,  W.  F.  Allen,  and  J.  B. 
Greenough  he  prepared  the  Allen  and  Greenough 
series  of  Latin  text-books.  He  translated  and 
edited  an  English  edition  of  certain  of  the  works 
of  Renan  {History  of  the  People  of  Israel^  5  vols., 
Boston,  1888-95;  The  Future  of  Science,  1891; 
The  Life  of  Jesus,  1895;  Antichrist,  1897;  The 
Apostles,  1898);  and  published,  among  other  works, 
Ten  Discourses  on  Orthodoxy  (Boston,  1849);  He- 
brew Men  and  Times  from  the  Patriarchs  to  the 
Messiah  (1861);  Our  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology, 
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chiefy  05  ahown  in  rccolkcti^mA  of  the  I^i&tory  of 
UnUariani^rTi  in  New  England  (1SS2);  Christian 
History  in  ils  Three  Great  Fervjds{^  vols.,  1S83-S3); 
Poaitive  Religion  (1892);  Historwal  Sketch  of  the 
UnHarian  Movement  tince  the  Refarmaiion  {Amer- 
ican Church  History  Series,  New  York,  IS94); 
Sequel  to  *  Our  Liberal  Mo^^ement '  ( Boston »  1897)* 

ALLEN,  WILLUM :  1.  "  The  cardinal  of  Eng^ 
land;  "  b.  at  Rosaall  (36  ni.  n.  of  Liverpool),  Lan- 
cashire, 1532 J  d.  at  Rome  Oct.  16,  1594.  He 
entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1547  (B,A.  and 
feilow,  1550;  M.A.,  1554),  and  after  the  accession 
of  Mary  decided  to  devote  himwlf  to  the  C'hiirch. 
He  became  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  proctor  of  the  univcxaity  in  1556,  canon  of  York 
in  1558»  His  zeal  for  the  Roman  religion  soon 
attract eti  the  notice  of  the  authorities  under  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  1561  he  left  Oxford  for  the  University 
of  Ijouvain*  In  1562  he  came  home,  much  broken 
in  health,  and  spent  the  next  three  years  in  England, 
constantly  encourtiging  the  CathoUcs  and  making 
converts.  He  left  his  native  land  for  good  in  1565, 
was  ordained  priest  at  Mechlin ^  and  lectured  on 
theology  in  the  Benedictine  college  there.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  college  for  English  fitndentfl  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  1568  opened  the  first  and  most 
famotus  of  such  institntions,  that  at  Douai  (q.v.)- 
He  continued  to  administer  and  serve  the  college  till 
15S8,  although  in  1585  he  had  removed  to  Rome. 
Pope  Sixtua  V*  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate  in 
1587.  Philip  IL  nominated  him  archbishop  of 
Mechlin,  1589,  but  he  wajs  not  preconized  by  the 
pope.  Gregory  XIV.  made  him  prefect  of  the 
Vatican  library. 

The  great  aim  of  Allen's  life  was  to  restore 
England  to  the  Churcli  of  Rome.  This  aim  he 
pursued  persistently.  Until  his  fiftieth  year  he 
contented  himself  with  penruasive  measures  alone 
('^  scholastical  attempts,-'  in  his  own  words),  and 
met  with  no  inconsiderable  success.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  missioners  who  were  continually  going 
into  the  country  from  his  schools,  probably  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  w^ould  have  perished  as 
completely  in  England  as  it  did  in  Scandinavian 
countries. 

About  15S2  Allen  began  to  meditate  force  and  to 
interfere  in  poUtics,  He  was  closely  associated  with 
Robert  Parsons  (q.v.),  Tias  cognizant  of  the  plots 
to  depose  Elizabeth,  and  became  the  head  of  the 
"  Spanish  party  "  in  England.  It  wa.*5  at  the 
request  of  Phihp  11,  that  he  was  appointed  cardinal; 
and  the  intention  was  to  make  him  papal  legate, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord  chancellor, 
and  to  entrust  to  turn  the  organization  of  the  eccle- 
Biastiefll  affairs  of  the  country,  if  the  proi>osed  in- 
vasion of  England  should  succeed.  Just  before 
the  Armada  sailed  he  indorsed,  if  he  did  not  write, 
An  Admonition  to  the  Nohiliiy  and  People  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  cj^nceming  the  preeent  wars,  made 
for  the  executimi  of  hijs  Holiness^s  aenience^  by  the 
King  Catholic  of  Spain  (printed  at  Antwerp),  and 
an  abridgment  of  the  samef  called  A  Decluralion 
of  the  Sentence  of  Depmition  of  Elizabeth,  the  Usurper 
and  Pretenaed  Queen  of  England ^  which  was  dis- 
seminated in  the  form  of  a  broadside.  Both  pub* 
lic&tiona  were  violent  and  ecunilous,  as  well  as 


treasonable  from  the  English  point  of  view,  and 
roused  great  indignation  in  England,  even  among 
the  Catholica,   who,  unlike  Allen,   very  generally 
remained   true   to    their   country   and    sovereign, 
AUen's  conduct,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  consistent  with  his  belief  in  papal  su- 
premacy and   with  his  viewi  concerning  excom- 
munication and  the  right  of  the  spiritual  authorities 
to    puniE^h.     He    is    described    as    handsome    and 
dii^nified  in  person,  courteous  in  manner,  and  en- 
dowed   with    many    attractive    qualities.     Stories 
concerning  lus  wealth  and  the  princely  style  in 
which  he  lived  in  Rome  are  not  true. 
BisMOCRAPnT :    The    mon   impcjrt&ut   qf    b)!i    msny  wri'- 
tiags  are:   Certain  Brief  ReoKmM  C^tK^minff  Catholic  Faith, 
Douai,  I5B4:     A   Defence  avd  Dectaratictn  of  iha  CathoHe 
Cfiurch'w  Doctr\ne  Touchittjg  PurQatorf^  owi  Prayer*  for  the 
Soul*  Departed,  Antwerp,  15G5;    A   Tr€€ttite  A  fade  in  De- 
fence of  the  Lawful  Fow*r  and  Authority  of  Priesthood  to 
Remit  Hine,  tjouvoinp  154}7;    De  eacrameniiu  in  trmcre,  tie 
aOfTnTnenio  euckuriatiitf  de  Macrificio  mieei^t  Antwerp,  1573; 
And  A  Brief  Hietort/  of  the  Martj/rdom  of  Tuxtre  Bev^rend 
Prif*(f,  1582.     He  helped  m&ke  the  Eni^Ujob  Bible  Irem^- 
btJDQ  known  oa  tbo  Ektuai  BibJa,  nnd  wiu*  cme  of  the  com- 
mJHSion  of  c&rdiim]*  and  mtIioIbj-h  who  cair^fted  the  ediUon 
(nee  BiP[.t-;  Vkrhjo^ch,  B,  IV.,  |  5,  A,  IL,  2,  f  5].     At  the 
titne,   of   hie  death   be  wnM  engaged   upon   fui  edition  tif 
Auji^ustlnc'ift  work^H 

On  hjH  life  consult:  Firtt  and  Second  EHarie*  of 
the  Bngtith  College,  Dttuay,  Londoti,  1878;  Letietit 
atid  AfrmitriaU  of  WiUitim  Catdinat  AUen,  1S82  (oonsti- 
lilting  with  the  ffirri^iu^  vols.  i.  and  li.  of  RecordM  of  the 
Entftiah  Catholia,  edited  hy  fathers  of  the  CktiocrQK&tioEi 
of  the  London  Oratory)*  The  fiiahrical  In^vduciionM  to 
tbenB  workfln  by  T*  F.  Knox,  eive  much  vaiii&blo  infonuA- 
tioD^  and  hin  life  (  n  l>atin)  by  Nii^hota^  Fitsherbort,  pub- 
liahed  DriginaJLy  in  De  antujuitate  et  (xmtinuatione  catho- 
lica reliffioni*  in  Anglia^  Rome,  1606,  iA  reprinted  m  the 
taAt-upjned^  pp.  3-20;  J.  Gillow,  Diriionarp  of  English 
Catholict.  i.  li-24,  London,  ISSB:  DNB,  i,  314-322,  ffive# 
excellent  liat  of  noUfqea, 

2,  American  CongregationiUist ;  b.  at  Pitts- 
field,  Ma^.,  Jan.  2,  17S4;  d.  at  Northhampton, 
Masts. f  July  16,  1868.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1S02;  w^as  licensed  to  preach  in  1804 
and  soon  after  became  assiBtant  Ubrarian  at  Har- 
vard. He  eucceeded  his  father  as  pastor  at  Pitts- 
field  in  1S10»  In  1817  he  wa.*i  chosen  president  of 
the  reorganized  Dartmouth  College,  but  two  years 
later  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit^  States 
declared  the  reorganization  invaUd.  He  was 
president  of  Bowdoin  College,  1820^30.  He  wrote 
much  and  was  an  industnoua  contributor  to  die* 
tionaries  and  encyclopedic  works.  His  American 
Biographical  and  Hisiorieal  Dictionary  (Cambridge, 
1809,  containing  700  names;  2d  ed.,  Boeton,  1S32, 
l,i800  names;  3d  ed.,  1857,  7,000  names)  was  the 
firfit  work  of  the  kind  published  in  America, 

ALLEY,  WILLIAM :  Bishop  of  Exeter;  b,  about 
1510  at  Chipping  Wycombe,  Bucks,  England; 
d.  at  Exeter  Apr,  15,  1570,  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  ©spoused  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  but  kept  in  retirement  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  Eliiabeth  made  him  divinity 
reader  in  St,  Paul's,  and  in  1560  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
He  revised  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  for  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  and  published  an  exposition  of 
1  Peter,  with  notes  which  show  wide  reading  (2 
vols.,  London,  1565). 
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ALLIAlfCE  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES: 

A  voluntary  organization  formed  in  London  in 
1875,  on  the  model  of  the  Evangelical  Allianoe, 
but  confined  to  Churches  of  presbyterial  polity 
and  more  churchly  in  the  character  of  its  repre- 
sentation. The  official  name  is  "  Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Presbyterian 
System"  and  popularly  the  Alliance  is  known 
as  the  "  Presbyterian  Alliance."  The 
Origin*  calling  of  the  Council  of  Trent  sug- 
gested to  Cranmer  a  synod  of  Protes- 
tants to  make  a  union  creed,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1552  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon,  Bullinger,  and 
Calvin  on  the  subject  and  received  favorable 
responses  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Beza  in  1561 
made  a  similar  proposition,  with  as  little  results. 
So  also  in  1578  in  the  Scottish  Second  Book  of 
DUcipline  and  in  1709  in  the  collection  of  Scottish 
church  laws,  place  is  given  to  the  idea.  But  it 
was  not  till  1870,  when  President  James  McCosh 
of  Princeton  College,  first,  and  Rev.  Prof.  William 
Garden  Blaikie,  of  Eklinburgh,  second,  proposed 
that  the  different  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  should  get  together  in  a  conference,  that 
tangible  results  followed.  In  1873  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbtyerian  Church  in  Ireland 
and  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  simultaneously  appointed  committees  to 
correspond  with  other  Chm*ches  on  the  subject. 
This  led  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting  in  New  York, 
Oct.  6,  1873,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  at 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Presbyterian  Churches  through- 
out the  world  and  to  obtain  their  concurrence 
and  cooperation.  This  committee  issued  an  address 
in  which  they  distinctly  stated  that  what  was  pro- 
posed was  not  that  the  Churches  **  should  merge 
their  separate  existence  in  one  large  organization; 
but  that,  retaining  their  self-government,  they 
should  meet  with  the  other  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian family  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  at  large,  and  for  the  glory  of  God."  The 
proposal  met  with  such  general  approval  that  in 
July,  1875,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  English 
Presbyterian  College  in  London.  At  this  meeting, 
which  lasted  four  days,  and  where  nearly  one 
hundred  delegates,  representing  many  Churches,  at- 
tended, a  constitution  for  the  proposed  Alliance  was 
prepared,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts: — 

**  1.  ThiB  Allianoe  shall  be  known  as  Thb  Aujancb  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  throughout  the  world  holding  the 
Presbyterian  stbtkii. 

**  2.  Any  Church  oivaniied  on  Presbyterian  principles, 
which  holds  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  and  whose 
creed  is  in  harmony  with  the  consensus  of  the  Reformed 
Qkurohes,  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  Alliance." 

It  was  also  proposed  that  there  shoud  be  a 
triennial  council  of  delegates,  ministers  and  elders, 
in  equal  numbers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  different 
Churches  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
congregations;  and  that  this  council,  while  at 
liberty  to  consider  all  matters  of  common  interest, 
should  "  not  interfere  with  the  existing  creed  or 
constitution  of  any  Church  in  the  Alliance,  or 
with  its  internal  order  or  external  relations." 

The  Alliance  which  was  thus  proposed  was  one, 


not  of  individual  church  members,  but  of  Reformed 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  as  such.  Its  consti- 
tution met  with  great  favor.  It  ^furnished  an 
opportunity  for  the  di£ferent  church  organizations 
to  come  into  close  fraternal  relations  with  each 
other  while  retaining  their  separate  existence  and 
independence.  Since  its  formation,  the  Alliance 
has  held  a  General  Council  in  each  of 
Aims  and  the  following  cities,  Edinburgh  (1877), 
Achieve-  Philadelplya  (1881),  Belfast  (1884), 
ments.  London  (1888).  Toronto  (1892),  Glas- 
gow (1896),  Washington  (1899),  and 
Liverpool  (1904),  at  all  of  which  questions  of 
doctrine,  polity.  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and 
other  forms  of  Christian  activity  have  been  fully 
discussed,  the  papers  read  with  the  subsequent 
discussions  being  published  in  a  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  Alliance  is  the  rallying-point  of 
the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the 
world,  all  of  these  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
having  joined  its  fellowship.  Its  membership 
thus  embraces  not  only  the  English-speaking 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America  and  the 
historic  Churches  of  the  European  Continent,  but  also 
the  Churches  in  the  colonial  and  other  territories  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  newly  formed  Churches 
which  are  the  fruit  of  missionary  labor  among  non- 
Christian  peoples.  Through  the  Alliance  the  special 
conditions  of  each  Church  have  become  better 
known  to  sister  Churches  than  they  had  been  pre- 
viously, and  hence,  not  only  by  sympathy  and 
oounse',  but  also  by  large  financial  aid,  the  Alliance 
has  sought  to  assist  the  weaker  communities. 

The  General  Councils  of  the  Alliance  are  neither 
mass-meetings  nor  conferences  open  to  al ,  but 
consist  exclusively  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
several  Churches;  yet  neither  are  they  sjmods  or 
church  courts,  for  they  have  no  legislative  authority 
of  any  kind  and  can  only  submit  to  all  the  Churches 
or  to  such  as  may  be  specially  interested,  any  con- 
clusions which  they  have  reached.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes,  the  Alliance  has  divided  its 
Executive  Commission  or  Business  Committee 
into  an  Eastern  Section  located  in  Great  Britain, 
and  a  Western  Section  located  in  the  United  States, 
but  working  in  harmony  with  each  other  by  con- 
stant intercorrespondence.  As  representing  about 
thirty  millions  of  souls,  holding  a  common  system 
of  doctrine  and  adhering  to  a  common  polity  and 
whose  voluntary  contributions  for  church  purposes 
were  reported  at  the  Liverpool  Council  in  1904 
as  amounting  in  the  previous  year  to  consider- 
ably more  than  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  the 
Alliance  forms  to-day  one  of  the  most  closely 
united  and  influential  organizations  of  Christendom. 

G.  D.  Mathews. 
Bibuoorapht:  The  Proceedings  and  Minvtee  of  each  of  the 
General  Councils  have  been  published — of  the  first  by  J. 
Thomson,  of  the  second  by  J.  B.  Dales  and  R.  M.  Patterson, 
and  of  the  third  and  succeeding  by  G.  D.  Mathews.  Con- 
sult also  the  Quarterly  Reouier  of  the  Alliance,  1886  to  date. 

ALLIES,  THOMAS  WILLIAM:  English  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Midsomer  Norton  (14  m.  n.e.  of 
Glastonbury),  Somersetshire,  Feb.  12,  1813;  d.  at 
St.  John's  Wood,  London,  June  17,  1903.  He  was 
first  class  in  classics  at  Oxford,  1832.  He  took  or- 
ders in  the  Anglican  Church  in  1838,  serving  for  two 
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years  as  chaplain  to  the  bmhop  of  London  and  for 
ten  years  as  rector  of  Launton.  In  IS50  he  was  re* 
oeived  into  Che  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  hiB 
frieiid,  Cardinal,  then  Father,  Newman.  He  wrote 
extensively  on  theological  eubjecte,  his  principal 
works  beingj  St,  Ptier,  hw  Xamc  and  Office  (London, 
1852):  The  Forrfiaiion  of  Christendom  (8  vols,,  1861- 
0&);  Per  crucem  ad  tucem  (2  vols.,  1879);  A  IAfe^9 
Decision  (1880);  Church  and  Slate  (1882),  a  oon- 
tinuatioQ  of  The  Fcrmation  of  Chriatendom ;  and 
The  Throne  of  the  Fvihemian  ( 1887). 

ALLIOLI,  al"li-6ll,  JOSEF  FRAHZ:  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Snlxbach,  Austria,  Aug.  10, 1793;  d. 
at  Augsburg  May  22,  1873.  He  studied  theology  at 
Landsbut  and  Regensburg,  and  Oriental  languages 
at  Vienna^  Rome,  and  Faiij».  In  1823  he  became 
profeasor  of  Oriental  languages  and  Biblical  exe- 
gesis and  archeology  at  Landshut,  and  went  to 
Munich  when  the  university  was  removed  thither 
in  1826.  In  1835,  being  compelled  to  give  yp 
teaching  through  throat  trouble,  he  beeame  a 
member  of  the  cathedral  chapter  at  Munich  and, 
in  1838,  provost  of  the  cathedral  at  Augsburg. 
He  was  active  in  charitable  work  and  promoted 
the  Franciscan  Female  Institute  of  the  Star  of 
Mary.  The  most  noteworthy  of  hia  numerous 
publications  was  Die  heUige  Schrift  dea  AUen  und 
Neuen.  TestarnenU  aus  der  Vulgaia  mit  Ettug  auf 
dm  Gmndtcxt  neu  HberscUt  und  mit  kurzen  Anmer- 
kungen  erlduUn  (6  vols,,  Nuremberg,  1830-34), 
a  third  edition  of  an  earher  work  by  H,  Braun 
(ib.  1786).  It  far  surpassed  ita  predecesHors,  re- 
ceived papal  sanction «  and  has  been  often  reissued. 

ALLIX^  fl'Hx',  PIERRE:  Controversialist  of 
the  French  Refonned  Church;  b.  at  Aiengon  (llSm, 
w.s.w.  of  Paris),  Ome  dept.,  1641;  d.  in  London 
Mar.  3,  1717.  He  was  educated  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Sedan,  and  held  pastoral  charges  at 
Saints Agobile  in  Champagne  and  at  Charenton, 
On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685) 
be  went  to  Englandt  and  James  IL  allowed  him  to 
establish  a  church  in  London  for  the  numeroua 
French  ejtUes  using  the  Uturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  canon  of 
Salisbury.  The  fame  of  his  learning  was  so  great 
that  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred  the 
degree  of  doctor  upon  him,  and  the  English  clergy 
requested  him  to  write  a  complete  history  of  the 
Oouncils.  Thia  great  work  was  to  embrace  seven 
folio  volume,  but  it  never  appeared.  His  pub- 
Hshed  writings,  in  French,  English,  and  Latin,  are 
mostly  of  a  polemical  or  apologetic  nature,  and 
display  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquity 
and  of  the  primitive  and  medieval  ecclesiastical 
writers.  In  his  two  books,  Some  Remarks  upon  the 
Eecie9iaBtic(d  History  of  the  Ancient  Churchea  of 
Piedmont  (London,  1690),  and  Remarks  upon  the 
Ea^iastical  Hietory  of  the  Andenl  Churches  of  the 
Aitngense^  (1692),  he  upheld  against  Bossuet  the 
view  that  the  Albigensed  were  not  dualisU,  but 
identical  with  the  Waldenses,  and  he  contributed 
much  to  the  upholding  of  this  erroneous  view. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BtaLtooRAPBT:  E.  und  ^,  Hoatf,  La  Frana  pr&iuiante,  i.  61- 

m,  PMiH,  18719;  DNB.  i.  334-^3fi:    D.  C.  A.  A^mw,  Prot- 

tmtHHi  Enie*  from  France,  ii.  328-334,  EkUabursb*  ISSQ, 


ALLOK^  HEJtRT:  English  Congregationahst;  b, 
at  Welton  (10  m.  w.  of  Hull),  Yorkshire,  Oct.  13, 
1818;  d.  in  London  Apr.  16,  1892,  He  studied  at 
Cheshuot  Collegei  Hertfordshire,  and  from  Jan., 
1844,  till  bis  death  was  minister  of  Union  Chapel, 
Islington,  London  (for  the  &rst  eight  years  as 
associate  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis).  During  his 
ministry  the  congregation  increased  to  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  2,000,  and  a  new^  church  building  on 
Compton  Terrace,  Islington,  was  opened  in  Dec., 
1877.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Congregational 
Union  in  1864  and  also  in  the  Jubilee  Year  (1881 ). 
He  was  interested  in  the  mumcal  service  of  public 
worship  and  compiled  bymn,  anthem,  and  chant 
books,  as  well  as  a  volume  of  hymns  for  children, 
which  were  largely  ueed  in  the  Congregational 
churchcss  of  England.  He  wrote  much  for  the 
periodical  press,  edited  the  British  Quarterly  RetieWt 
1865^7,  and  published  Th^  Life  of  Rev,  Jam^es 
Sherman  (London,  1863). 

BiauooRAffrr:  W.  H.  Ha.rwoodp  Henru  AUon.  The  Storj/  &f 
his  MiniMtntt  leith  ^^^ted  HermotiM  and  Addrewat  Lbti^ 
don,  IS94  (by  hid  euroe^sor  at  iBltugtun). 

ALL  SADfTS'  DAY  (Lat.  Fesium  omnium 
sanctorum):  The  first  day  of  November,  The 
Greek  Church  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
consecrated  the  Sunday  after  Whitsunday  to  the 
memory  of  all  martyrs.  The  underlying  idea  of 
this  festival  is  the  same  as  that  of  AU  Saints'  I^&yt 
although  no  connection  between  the  two  can  be 
shown.  The  origin  of  All  Saints'  Day  is  obscure. 
It  is  said  that  Boniface  IV.  (608-615)  made  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  a  chureh  of  Mary  and  all  martyrs 
and  that  the  commemoration  of  this  dedication  was 
transferred  from  May  13  to  Nov.  1  (Durand,  Ra* 
twMtote,  vii.,  chap,  34).  More  probable  is  the  view 
that  the  festival  is  connected  with  the  oratory 
which  Gregory  III.  (731-741)  erected  in  St.  Peter's, 
'*  in  which  be  laid  the  bones  of  the  holy  apostles 
and  of  all  the  holy  martyrs  and  confessors,  just 
men  made  perfect  in  all  the  world  "  (Li&er  ponlifi' 
calist  Vila  Greg,  IIL,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  417),  Traces 
of  the  festival  are  found  in  the  Frankish  kingdom 
at  the  time  of  the  Caroltngians,  it  was  commended 
by  Alcuin  (Kptti.,  Ixxv.),  and  in  the  ninth  century 
it  became  general,  Luther  did  not  approve  of  the 
festival,  and  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churcli«i  do 
not  observe  it.  The  Chureh  of  England,  however, 
and  its  branches  retain  it,  W«  Cabpabi, 

ALL  SOULS'  DAY  (Lat,  Commemoraiio  omnium 
fidelium  defunf^orum) :  The  second  day  of  Novena- 
ber.  The  ancient  Church  diatinguisbes  between 
the  dead  who  have  died  for  the  Church  (martyrs) 
and  those  who,  while  they  have  not  suffered  death 
for  the  Church,  yet  have  died  a^  believers.  All 
Souls'  Day  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  latter. 
It  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  value  of  prayers 
and  the  Eucharist  for  the  dead.  Odilo  of  Quny 
(d.  1049)  instituted  the  festival  for  the  Cluniaes 
{ASM,  swe,  -pi.,  i.  585);  and  in  course  of  time  it 
was  extended  to  aU  who  had  died  in  the  faith. 
The  MissaJe  Romanum  prescribes  a  special  requiem- 
masi  for  the  day,  Luther  demanded  that  the 
festival  be  given  up^  and  it  soon  disappeared  among 
Froteslants.  It  is  not  observed  in  the  Church 
of   England,    The  German  rationalists  favored  a 
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commemoration  of  the  dead  (ef .  O.  C*  Horstj  Myate* 
Tios&phie,  '±,  Frankfort,  1817,  432).  The  Utany  of 
the  MoravianB  for  Eatter  morning  is  a  Protefltant 
pendant  to  All  Souls'  Day,  and  the  rapid  nse  and 
popalanty  of  tbe  festival  show  that  it  satisfies  a 
feeling  of  the  Chriatian  mind  which  the  Church 
would  do  well  to  recognise*  W.  Caspari. 

ALMAIN,  al^'m^n',  JACQUES:  Galiican  thoo- 
logian;  b.  at  Sena  c.  1450;  d.  In  Faria  1515.  He 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  College  of  Navarre 
in  Paris,  and  at  the  request  of  Louis  XI L  prepared 
a  reply  to  Cardinal  Caje tan's  work  on  the  superi- 
ority of  the  f)ope  to  a  general  council  {Tractalus 
de  afidoritaie  ecdesits  et  cmwiliorum  generoiirtm 
(uiversus  Thomam  de  Vio,  Paris,  1512;  seeCAJETAN, 
Cardikal).  a  similar  work  was  his  Expositio 
circa  decisiones  magisiri  GuiUlmi  Oc<^m  suptr 
pdestale  liomant  ponlificis  (1517),  He  wrote  also 
Mora£i4i  (1510)  and  Didtda  super  scnientiati  ma^ 
gi^in  Ilekot  (1512). 

ALMEIDA,  ^-mS'i-da,  HAlfOEL;  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary; b.  at  Viteu  (50  m,  e»B.e,  of  Oporto), 
Portugal,  loSO;  d.  at  Goa  1646.  He  entered  the 
Order  of  the  Jeeuit^  1595;  was  sent  to  the  East 
Indies  1602;  lived  in  Abyssinia  1624-34;  returned 
to  Goa  and  became  provincial  of  the  order  in  the 
Indies,  He  left  material  for  a  general  history  of 
Abysainia  and  of  the  Jesuits  there,  which  waa 
edited  and  published,  in  Portugue^,  with  additions, 
by  Balthazar  Tellez  (Coimbra,  1G60).  Almeida's 
letter  from  Abyssinia  to  the  general  of  his  order 
for  1626-27  was  published  in  Italian  and  French 
(Rome  and  Paris,  1629), 

ALMOHER  (Fr.  aumtTnwr;  Lat.  eleemosynaritis): 
An  office  at  the  French  court  from  the  thirteenth 
century  onward,  originally  filled  by  one  of  the  court 
chaplains  who  was  entrusted  with  the  distribution 
of  the  royal  alms.  Later  there  were  several  of 
these  almoners,  so  that  from  the  fifteenth  century 
a  grand  almoner  was  named.  The  first  to  bear 
this  title  was  Jean  de  Rely,  later  bishop  of  Angers 
and  confessor  of  Charles  VII.  The  grand  almoner 
was  one  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in 
France,  and  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
charitable  works  in  general,  and  of  the  court  clergy. 
Nominations  to  beaeficea  in  the  king's  gift,  including 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  were  made  through  him. 
The  office  was  abolished  with  the  monarehy,  though 
it  was  revived  under  both  Napoleons. 

Attached  to  the  British  court  is  the  Royal 
Almonry^  which  dispenses  alms  for  the  sovereign, 
with  these  officers:  hereditary  grand  almoner  (the 
marquis  of  Exeter),  lord  high  almoner  (the  lord 
bishop  of  Ely),  subalmoner  (subdean  of  chapels 
royal),  the  groom  of  the  almonry,  and  the  secretary 
to  the  lord  high  almoner.  In  the  papal  court  the 
almoner  of  the  pope  is  preaident  of  the  elittumneria 
apaslolica^  a  body  composed  of  two  clerics  and  four 
laymen.  There  is  a  similar  office  at  the  Spanish 
court, 

ALMS:  A  gift  to  which  the  recipient  has  no 
daim  and  for  which  he  renders  no  rcturHj  made 
purely  from  pity  and  a  desire  to  relieve  need. 
Such  a  gift  has  religious  value  in  Buddliism  and  in 
Islam,     But  it  was  in  Judaism  that  almsgiving 


was  first  highly  regarded  from  a  reUgio-ethical 
point  of  view.  The  Old  Testament  has  a  higher 
conception,  based  upon  the  ideas  that  the  land 
belong  not  to  individuals  but  to  God,  whence  all 
have  equal  right  to  ita  fruits,  and  that  the  regulating 
principle  of  conduct  toward  others  among  God*a 
chosen  people  muiit  be  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor  as  thyself  *'  (Lev,  xix.  18,  34).  Benevolence 
follows  as  an  ordinary  duty.  In  poatcanonical 
times  almsgiving  almost  imperceptibly  assumed 
the  character  of  a  voluntary  act  of  merit  and  even 
of  expiation  for  sin  and  assurance  of  salvation 
(Tobit  iv.  7-11,  xii.  8-9;  Ecclus,  iii.  30,  xxix.  12- 
13).  Such  overvaluation  of  external  acta  is  re- 
buked in  Matt,  vi.  The  New  Testament  revelation 
is  a  gospel  of  the  voluntary  love  of  God,  in  which 
good  works  can  have  no  efficacy  toward  justifica* 
tion  and  salvation.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
the  inevitable  result  and  proof  of  the  renewed  Ufe 
(Matt.  vii.  15-23;  Luke  x,  3^-37),  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  the  idea  of  a  divine  reward  finds 
application  to  the  observance  of  charity  in  the 
New  Testament  (Matt,  vi,  4,  xix,  21;  Luke  xiv, 
14;  .\cts  X.  4;  II  Cor.  ix.  7;  Gal.  vi.  9). 

The  Judmc  conception  of  almsgiving  as  an  act 
of  merit  and  satisfaction  came  into  the  early  Church 
t  hrough  the  Je w  ish  Chris  tians .  A  classic  ex  pression 
of  Jewish-Christian  thought  is  II  Clement  xvi. 
4:  '*  Almsgiving,  therefore,  is  a  good  thing,  even 
as  repentance  for  ein.  Fasting  is  better  than  prayer, 
but  almsgiving  than  both.  And  love  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins;  but  prayer  out  of  a  good  con- 
science dcliverelb  from  death.  Blessed  i^  every 
man  that  is  found  full  of  these.  For  almsgiving 
lifteth  off  the  burden  of  ain.^'  The  idea  is  com- 
pletely dominant  in  Cyprian  (Ite  opcre  et  eleemo- 
synur),  and  was,  indeed,  unavoidable,  if  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha  were  accepted  as  on  a  par 
with  the  canon.  Save  that  propitiatory  value  was 
afterward  assigned  to  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
remain^  essentially  that  of  Cyprian.  Augustine 
conceded  influence  in  the  alleviation  of  purgatorial 
suffering  to  almsgiving,  and  the  ^^  Sentences  "  of 
Peter  Lombard,  the  dogmatic  manual  of  the 
Middle  .4ge9j  emphaisize  the  idea  out  of  all  true  pro- 
portion. 

Poverty  was  so  highly  prized  by  the  early  Church 
that  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homih^  (XV.  vii.  9) 
declare  the  possession  of  property  as  defilement 
with  the  things  of  this  world,  a  sin.  In  the  fourth 
century  poverty,  through  monasticiam,  became  a 
fact^or  in  the  Christian  ideal  life.  And  in  the 
thirteenth  century  begging,  through  Francis  of 
Assisi,  received  a  rehgious  idealization,  which  was 
in  the  highest  degree  pernicious  to  social  good 
order.  Tlie  mendicant  monk  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  grossly  immoral  character.  The  Refor- 
mation rejected  all  these  errors,  required  some 
form  of  labor  from  the  Christian  as  the  basis  of  his 
membership  in  society,  and  sought  to  substitute 
organised  care  of  the  poor  for  the  prevalent  hap- 
bazard  methods  of  gi\'ing  and  receiving  alms. 
Protestant  dogmatics  grants  to  alms  no  share  what^ 
ever  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  Far  above  any 
indiWdual  instance  of  almsgiving  is  the  ^irit  of 
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benevolence,  which  seeks  no  merit  in  the  gift  and 
aims  at  permanent  benefit,  not  the  satisfying  of  a 
temporary  need.  Modem  humanitarian  endeavor 
and  recent  legislation,  which  seek  to  prevent  those 
incapable  of  work  from  becoming  recipients  of  alms, 
are  but  an  extension  of  the  principles  enimciated 
by  the  Reformation.  Churches  should  accept  the 
rational  principle  which  avoids  indiscriminate 
and  unintelligent  almsgiving,  tending  to  pauperiza- 
tion and  the  encouragement  of  idleness.  But  it 
is  true  that  organization  can  never  fully  take  the 
place  of  personal  benevolence  or  render  it  im- 
necessary.  (L.  Lemme.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  historical  side,  S.  Chastel,  Charity 
of  the  Primitive  Chvrchee,  Philadelphia.  1857;  G.  Uhl- 
horn.  ChrieUiche  lAAeethiUiolutit,  3  vols..  Stuttgart.  1895. 
Eng.  transl..  Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church,  New 
York.  1883.  On  the  practical  side.  P.  Church.!  The  Phi- 
loeophy  of  Benevolence,  New  York.  1836;  SyetenuUic  Benef- 
icence, eomprieing  "  Tfu  Oreat  Reform  "  by  A.  Stevens, 
"  The  Oreat  Question  "  by  L.  Wright,  "  Property  consecrated  " 
byB.  8L  J.  Fry,  New  York,  1856;  M.  W.  Moggridgfi,  Method 
in  Almsgiving,  London.  1882.  Consult  also  the  books  on 
Christian  Ethics  and  on  Socialism. 

AL06I,  Ol'o-ji  (Gk.  cUogoi):  A  name  coined  by 
Epiphanius  (Haer,,  li.)  to  designate  certain  people 
whom  he  treats  as  a  distinct  sect.  The  account 
which  he  gives  agrees  with  that  of  Philaster  (Haer., 
Ix.),  because  both  depend  on  the  Syntagma  of 
Hippolytus.  Epiphanius  can  not  have  known  of 
them  by  either  oral  tradition  or  personal  contact; 
he  speaks  of  them  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  past, 
of  the  time  when  Montanism  vexed  the  Church  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  unable  to  give  any  answer  to 
the  most  obvious  questions  in  regard  to  them. 
Before  his  time  they  have  no  more  definite  name 
than  "  the  heretics  who  reject  the  writings  of 
John."  Epiphanius  was  uncertain  whether  they 
rejected  the  epistles  of  John,  and  Hippolytus  had 
referred  only  to  their  criticism  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse.  The  former  justifies  the  name 
"  Alogi "  by  the  assertion  that  the  sect  did  not 
accept  the  Logos  proclaimed  by  John;  but  the 
grounds  which  he  quotes  from  them  for  their  re- 
jection of  the  Johannine  writings,  equally  with  the 
indications  of  Hippolytus  and  Philaster,  fail  to 
support  this  view  of  their  critical  attitude;  indeed, 
in  another  place  Epiphanius  contradicts  himself. 
His  consequent  association  of  the  Theodotians 
with  the  ^ogi  is  thus  only  one  of  his  groundless 
fancies. 

Epiphanius  quotes  a  number  of  their  assertions, 
e.g.,  that  the  books  in  question  were  written  not 
by  John,  but  by  Cerinthus,  and  are  unworthy  to 
be  received  in  the  Church;  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  works  of  the  other  apostles;  and  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  absurd  in  numerous  particulars. 
The  determining  motive  of  their  criticism  can  not 
be  made  out  from  his  fragmentary  indications. 
If  the  name  "  Alogi "  and  the  notion  that  this 
motive  was  a  rejection  of  the  Christology  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  are  demonstrably  groundless  in- 
ventions of  Epiphanius,  which  moreover  fail  to 
explain  the  contemptuous  tone  of  the  sect  toward 
the  Apocalypse,  it  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  that 
he  not  only  places  them  in  chronological  and  geo- 
graphical relation  to  the  Montanists  of  Asia  Minor, 
but  attributes  to  them  also  a  denial  of  the  existence 


of  the  charismata  in  the  Church.    If  he  has  here, 
as  a  comparison  with  Irensus  (III.  xi.  9)  shows, 
repeated  confusedly  the  thoughts  of  Hippolytus, 
it  follows  that  the  latter  found  in  the  passage  of 
Irenffius  referred  to  an  argument  against  the  ^ogi, 
although  Irenffius's  context  only  requires  him  to  d^ 
with  their  rejection  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  not  of 
the  Apocalypse.    Thus  it  may  be  taken  as  the  opin- 
ion of  Irenffius  and  Hippolytus  that  these  other- 
wise orthodox  people,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Montanists,  sought  to  withdraw  from  the  latter 
the  supports  which  they  found  for  their  doctrine 
of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John  and  for  their 
millenarianism  in  the  Apocalypse.     The  rejection 
of  the  Johannine  books  by  the  Alogi  is  evidence 
that   these  books   were   generally   received;  their 
ascription  to  Cerinthus,  a  contemporary  of  John, 
of  the  belief  that  they  were  written  in  John's  life- 
time.   This  ascription  need  not  involve  tiay  special 
reference  to  the  actual  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  which, 
according  to  the  more  trustworthy  authority  of 
Irenseus,    Hippolytus,   and   the   pseudo-Tertullian 
(Haer.,  x.),  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  apos- 
tle. {T.  Zahn.) 
Bxblioorapht:  The  sources  are  indicated  in  the  text.     Con- 
sult:   Hamack.  Litteratur,  II.  i.  376  sqq..  670-671.  689- 
691.  692.  695;   T.  Zahn.  Geschichte  des  neutestamentliehen 
Kanons,  i.  220-262.  ii.  47.50.236.967-991.  1021.  Leipsic. 
1890-91;    idem.   Forschungen,   v.  35-43,  1892;    Neander. 
Christian  Church,  i.  526, 583,  682;  MoeUer, ChristianChurch, 
i.  158.   223,  233;   DB,   ii.    701 .  iii.   537.   iv.   240;  G.  P. 
Fisher,  Some  Remarks  on  the  Alogi,  in  Papers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Church  History,  vol.  |ii.,  pt.  1,  pp.  1-9,  New 
York.  1890. 

ALOMBRADOS,  a'lom-bra'dez  (modem  spell- 
ing, ALUMBRADOS;  Lat.  lUuminati;  "Enlight- 
ened"): Spanish  mystics  who  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Inquisition  in  1524  (Wadding, 
Annales  minorurrif  under  the  year  1524),  when  a 
certain  Isabella  de  Cruce  of  Toledo  is  mentioned 
as  a  representative  of  their  quietistic-ascetic  teach- 
ings and  their  enthusiastic  striving  for  divine  in- 
spirations and  revelations.  About  1546  Magda- 
lena  de  Cruce  of  Aguilar,  near  Cordova,  a  member 
of  the  Poor  Clares,  is  said  to  have  been  accused  of 
spreading  inmioral  antinomian  teachings  and  to 
have  been  forced  to  abjure  her  heresies;  and  there 
are  like  reports  of  a  Carmelite  nun,  Catherina  de 
Jesus  of  Cordova,  about  1575,  and  of  a  Portuguese 
Dominican  nun,  Maria  de  Visitatione,  in  1586. 
The  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  his  student 
days,  was  accused  of  belonging  to  the  Illuminati 
at  Alcala  in  1526,  and  at  Salamanca  in  1527,  and 
the  second  time  was  imprisoned  for  forty-two  days 
(cf.  Gothein,  p.  225;  see  Jesuits).  A  connection 
between  the  Spanish  Illuminati  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  German  reformatory  movement 
has  often  been  conjectured,  especially  by  Roman 
Catholics,  but  without  good  reason;  nor  can  in- 
fluence from  Anabaptists  like  Milnzer  or  Schwenck- 
feld  be  seriously  considered. 

An  ordinance  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  dated 
Jan.  28,  1558,  mentions  the  following  heretical 
teachings  as  characteristic  of  the  Illuminati:  "  Only 
inward  prayer  is  well-pleasing  to  God  and  meri- 
torious, not  external  prayer  with  the  lips.  The 
confessors  who  impose  outward  acts  of  repentance 
are  not  to  be  obeyed;  the  true  servants  of  God 
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formulas,  divided  by  a  craaa  which  terminates  at 
each  extremity  in  A  or  G. 

The  letters  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the 
literary  aovirces  of  Christian  antiquity  and  of  the 
Middle  Age«  than  in  monumental  inacriptions. 
With  the  varioufl  forms  of  the  monogram  of  Christ 
and  of  the  crosa,  they  belonged  to  the  most  popular 
iymbols  of  early  Christian  art,  which  was  ne%^er 
tired  of  reproducing  them  on  all  kinds  of  monu- 
ment^f  public  and  private,  and  in  every  sort  of 
material.  The  fact  that  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tions, A  and  U  are  found,  as  far  as  h  known,  on 
these  monument  a  in  connection  with  figures  or 
nymbola  of  Christ — never  of  God  in  the  abstract  or 
of  God  the  Father — leads  to  the  intereatlng  conclu- 
Bion  that  the  popular  exegesis  of  the  above-named 
passages  of  the  Apocalypse  referred  their  meaning 
to  Christ  alone,  and  thus  affords  a  proof  that  the 
makers  of  these  monuments  were  indirectly  ex- 
pressing their  beUef  in  his  divinity.  The  possibil- 
ity^  however,  can  not  be  denied  that  in  certain 
eases  motives  of  a  superstitious  nature,  may  have 
led  to  the  employment  of  these  symbols;  but  it  is 
roueh  less  easy  to  reason  witli  certainty  from  the 
monumental  remains  than  from  the  literature  of 
the  time*  Modem  Christian  art,  less  given  to  sym- 
boBsm,  is  relatively  poor  in  examples  of  the  use  of 
these  letters,  though  they  have  reappeared  more 
often  in  the  nineteenth  century ,  as  a  general  rule  in 
connection  with  the  monogram  of  Christ.  Full  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  their  early  use,  with  the 
dates  of  their  appearance  in  different  countries, 
and  classification  of  their  employment  alone,  with 
human  or  animal  figures,  or  (which  is  much  more 
frequent)  with  other  symbols,  may  be  found  in 
abundance  in  the  areheological  works  of  De  Rosai, 
Garrucci,  HQbner,  I^e  Blant,  Kraus,  and  others, 
And  in  the  Corpus  inscripiionum  Lalinarum. 

{NlKOLAUa  MfJLLEH.) 
BiBLEoaajLPifT:  A  vjut  amount  has  been  written  on  the 
•ubject;  the  beat  single  artlde  in  in  Dictionttawi  d'atchr- 
olouie  chrHienne  ei  dt  lituri^,  fa«.  L,  coin.  1-26,  Parii, 
1003,  and  contaiaB  dim^ramji  and  veiTy  fuil  and  de&oitfl 
rvf ere  noes  to  the  literature. 

ALPKffiUS,  al-f1'T;s:  Father  of  the  second 
James  in  all  four  of  the  lists  of  the  apostles,  ffe 
is  interesting  in  so  far  as  he  may  with  probability 
be  identifieii  with  the  Cbp^s  (A,  V.  Cleopfias)  of 
John  xix.  25.  Of  the  two  Marys  who  stood  by  the 
cross  with  the  mother  of  Jesus,  one  is  called  in  this 
passage  the  wife  of  Clopa.sj  in  Matt,  xxvii,  56 
and  in  Mark  %v.  40^  the  mother  of  James,  or  James 
the  Less,  presumably  the  second  apostle  of  this 
name.  The  question  how  the  use  of  two  different 
names,  Alph^us  and  Clopas,  is  to  be  expUiined 
may  be  answered  in  two  ways.  Either  KAwcrdc 
(  =  |Q£d:rac,  a  contraction  of  K/fuTrarfjfjf,  as  "AtT/V/if 
of  ^AvtiTrarpn^)  was  the  Greek  name  which  Alph^us 
bore  in  addition  to  hii^  Aramaic  one;  or  there  are 
here  two  alternative  Grecized  forms,  both  repre- 
senting ^apn*  Against  the  former  view  is  the 
fact  that  the  contraction  /cXt?  for  Kho  in  Greek 
names  is  never  found  elsewhere;  and  in  favor  of 
the  latter  is  the  fact  that  the  initial  n,  commonly 
rendered  by  the  smooth  breathing  Or  by  X^  is 
iometimea  also  represaeuted  by  £.     In    any  case 


the  diversity  of  names  need  not  prevent  the  identity 
of  person.  This  identity  would  make  AJph^ui 
the  uncle,  and  James,  the  son  of  Alph^us,  the  cousin j 
of  Jesus — a  result  of  some  importance  for  the  ques- 
tion as  to  James   (q.v.)-  (K.  Scmmiot.) 

The  most  probable  solution  of  this  much  vexed 
problem  seems  to  lie  in  a  ground  form  ^^7Vt  the 
two  modes  of  pronouncing  the  first  letter  of  which 
(as  in  Arabic)  would  give  rise  to  the  variant  names 
AlphffiUfl  and  Clopaa  or  Cleophas. 

G,  W.  G. 

BiBLioanAPHY:  J.  B*  Lightfoot^  Oatatiant,  p,  267,  Loudoo, 
IS&O;  T.  Keim,  Jetut  of  No^ra,  iii,  276*  London,  1878; 
J.  B,  Mayor,  Epi*iU  of  St.  Jamet^  pp.  xvi^-xTiir*  L^ndou, 
1897;  D^,  1  74^75;    BB,  I  122-123. 

ALSACE-LORRADfE  (Germ.  EIsn^s-Lothringen): 
An  immediate  "imperial  territory"  (ifeicWaTtd), 
forming  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  German  em- 
pire, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg*  Rhenish  Prussia ^  and  the  Rhine  Palati- 
nate (Rhenish  Bavaria),  on  the  east  by  Baden,  on  the 
south  by  8witzerlandj  and  on  the  west  by  France. 
Its  area  is  b30Z  st^uare  miles,  with  a  population 
(1905)  of  1.814,630,  including  1,375.300  (75.8  per 
cento  Roman  Catholics,  406,100  (22.3  per  cent.) 
Protestants,  and  :i3,130  (I  M  per  cent.)  Jews.  The 
preponderance  of  Roman  Catholics  points  back  t« 
the  political  conditions  of  the  sixteenth  century ^ 
when  the  territory  for  the  most  part  belonged  to 
the  house  of  Austria^  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  bishopa  of  Strasburg.  The  Reformation  found 
entrance  only  in  the  free  city  of  Strasburg  and  in 
certain  other  cities  and  minor  dependencies;  and 
much  of  the  progress  there  made  was  lost  under 
the  dragounades  and  through  the  work  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV, 

Ecclesiastical  mattere  were  little  changed  by  the 
transfer  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  France  to  Ger- 
many after  the  war  of  1 870-7  L  The 
The         Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is 

Lutheran    still  constituted  according  to  the  law 

Church,  of  the  first  French  republic  aa  amended 
in  1852  after  the  coup  d'ciat  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  A  presbyterial  council »  chosen  by  the 
congregation,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pastor, 
has  generad  oversight  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
concerns  of  each  congregation.  Its  acts  and  deci- 
sions must  be  confirmed  by  the  next  liigher  ecclesi* 
astical  board,  the  consistory — in  some  cases  repre- 
senting a  single  congregation ^  in  others  a  union  of 
several — which  is  chosen  by  a  highly  complicated 
system .  Ita  functions  are  in  general  the  same  as  those 
of  the  presbytery — to  maintain  discipline,  to  care 
for  the  order  of  di^'ine  service,  and  to  manage  Church 
property*  There  are  also  inspection  districts,  each 
having  one  clerical  and  two  lay  inspectors.  At  the 
head  of  the  Church  is  a  directory^  a  standing  bos^, 
and  an  upper  consistory ^  which  meets  yearly.  The 
directory  consists  of  two  laymen  and  one  of  the 
clerical  inspectors  appointed  by  the  government, 
and  two  lay  members  chosen  by  the  upper  consis- 
tory. It  haa  power  to  review  all  act  s  of  presbyteries 
and  consistories,  manages  all  Church  property, 
forms  the  intermediate  body  between  Church 
and  government,  and  appoints  all  ministers  after 
consultation     with     presbyterial     councils     and 
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coBBifitoriefi.  It  h&&  a  voice  in  appointing  the  teacb-^ 
0ZB  of  the  Protestant  gymn&sium,  haa  the  right  of 
nominating  the  infipectors,  licenses  and  oitlains 
p(reacherfi,  and  executes  the  decrees  of  the  tipper 
conaistQiy.  The  latter  meets  annually  in  regular 
session.  The  bui^iness  to  be  brought  before  it 
muat  have  the  approval  of  the  government  and  its 
decisions  require  government  confirmation.  Its 
sessions  are  limited  to  six  days  and  a  representative 
of  the  government  must  be  present.  Minis t era' 
salaries  range  between  1^420  and  2^840  marks 
according  to  position  and  length  of  service.  The 
most  important  fouiulations  are  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Thomas  in  Strashtirg; 
they  are  partly  ecclesiastical,  partly  educationalj 
the  latter  being  the  more  important. 

The   Reformed  Church  of  Alsace-Lorraine   has 
aubstantially  the  same  constitution  as  the  Church 

of  the  An^burg  Confession.     Its  con- 
Reformed   gregations  are  led    and  governed  by 
and  Other  similar  pre&byterial  councils  and  con- 
Bodies*      jfistoiiee,  but  the  latter  are  not  united 

into  an  external  administrative  unity. 
It  has  a  numerical  atrength  about  one- fifth  that  of 
the  Luthemn  Church.  Of  other  Protestant  bodies 
the  Mennonites,  with  a  membert^hip  of  about  2,500, 
are  the  strongest.  The  government  expenditures 
for  fialariea  and  other  Church  purposes  are  more 
than  700,000  marks  yearly. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
comprises  the  two  bislioprics  of  Strasburg  (Alsace) 

and  MetE  (Lorraine),  formerly  belong- 

The         ing  to  the  province  of  Bcsan<;on,  but 

Roman      flince  1S74  independent  of  all  archi- 

Catbotic     episcopal  or  metropolitan  jurisdiction. 

Church,     The  bbhops  are  named  by  the  reigning 

prince,  and  receive  canonical  institu- 
tion from  Rome.  They  select  all  books  to  be  used 
in  church  fler\ices,  and  present  priests  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  prince,  but  name  directly  the  lower 
clergy  a^  well  a«  the  directors  and  professors  of  t  he 
diocesan  seminaries,  in  which  the  clergy  receive 
their  training.  They  aim?  direct  theae  seminaries 
and  order  the  instruction  in  them.  Each  bishop 
has  two  vicars-general  and  a  chapter,  which  be- 
comes inBuential  only  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
In  the  bishopric.  The  salaries  of  priests  range  from 
1,500  to  2,000  marks;  vicars  receive  540  marks. 
Church  buildings  and  rectories  by  law  belong  to  the 
civil  authorities  so  that  the  latter  are  charged  with 
their  maintenance,  if  the  ordinary  revenues  (man- 
aged  by  a  committee  of  the  congregation)  do  not 
suffice.  Such  buildings  may  not  be  diverted  from 
their  original  purpose.  Many  of  the  churches  are 
used  by  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  cemeteries  also  are  common  property,  and  any 
resident  may  be  buried  in  them  without  confes- 
sional distinction.  The  taking  of  monastic  vows 
for  life  is  forbidden,  and  the  law  reeognixes  no  re- 
ligious order;  nevertheless,  more  than  twenty  are 
represented f  the  greater  number  being  for  females. 
The  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  amount  to  more  than  2,000,000  marks 
yearly. 

The  Jews  are  divided  into  three  consistories, 
each  with  a  chief  rab^,  at  Strasbuig,  Cotmarj  and 


Metz,    respectively.     Rabbis   receive  salariea   from 
the  State^  vaiying  from  1,500  to  1,900  maj^ks. 

WlLH£lM  GO£TZ. 

ALSTED,  Ol'sted,  JOHAIIll  HEDTRICH:  Re- 
formed theologian;  b.  at  Ballersbach^  near  Her- 
bom  {43  m.  n.  of  Wiesbaden),  Nassau,  1588;  d,  at 
Weiaeenburg  (Karlsburg,  240  m.  e,s.e,  of  Buda- 
pest), Siebenbilrgen,  Hungary,  Nov.  8,  1638.  He 
studied  at  Herborn  and  became  professor  there  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  in  1610,  and  in  the  theo- 
logical faculty  in  1619,  In  1629  he  went  to  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Weiasenburg.  He 
represented  the  Church  of  Nassau  at  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1618-19).  He  was  one  of  the  famous  teachers 
of  his  time,  and  compiled  a  scries  of  compends  of 
pretty  nearly  every  branch  of  knoivledge,  which 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  scholarly  and  literary 
methods  and  achievements  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  most  remarkable  Tvere  Cursua  phi- 
losopkici  encycloptEdia  (Herbom,  1620)  and  Ency- 
dopadia  seplem  Umiis  dintincla  (ib»  1630).  The 
first  of  these  comprises  two  volumes;  one  a  quarto 
of  3t072  pages,  containing:  i.,  qimtuGr  pr<ECi>gniia 
philosophica :  archelogiaf  hexihgiat  Ucknologia, 
didactica;  ii.^  undedm  sdentim  phUosophica!  theo- 
retioB:  mdaphysica,  pneumaiica,  physica,  arith-- 
meiicat  geornelria,  cosntographiaf  urano^copiaf  gio- 
graphiaj  ojdica,  musica,  archit^ctonica ;  iii»,  quinqus 
prudentiw  phUos&pkiccp  praciict^ :  ethtea,  aconomicat 
palUicaf  scholmtica,  hUi^rica;  vol.  ii.  gives  the 
tieptem  arfes  lUfercdti,  The  second  work^  in  two 
(olios,  includes  as  its  first,  third,  and  fourth  divi- 
sions the  three  given  above,  and  adds:  ii.,  phUohgiaf 
i.e.*  Uxica^  grammoHat,  rhet&riodj  logica,  orat&ruit 
poetica;  v.,  tr^s  facnUate^  prindpes :  Ifieologia, 
fuTigprudetUia,  m/t^tcina;  vi.,  arte*  mechaniea ; 
vii.,  a  miscellaneous  aection,  prmcipua  farragines 
discipliTiarum :  mnemonicat  historitar  chronohgia, 
archiUictonicOf  eritica^  magiaj  tdchymiat  magnetiy- 
grapkiaj  etc.,  including  even  tGbacologui,  or  the 
chdrina  de  naluraj  ttsu  ei  abusu  labaci.  Theology 
is  divided  into  iwven  branches:  natuToliSt  caUche- 
ti&i,  didactica,  poltmico,  casuum,  prophelica  (hom- 
iletics)^  and  moralis.  He  also  wrote  a  Diatribe  de 
millc  annu  (Frankfort,  1627),  in  which  he  fixes  the 
beginning  of  the  millennium  at  the  year  1694. 
(E.  F.  Kakl  MCllzb.) 

BlEUOOfiAPtfT:  F<  W.  E.  Roth,  in  MofiaUhejU  derC&mtniu*- 
G^elUcfuiiU  !Se5>  pp.  20  »qq.:  H.  F.  Crie«eni,  J-  A.  Co- 
meniu*  ai*  Thtoioff,  pp.  365  w^q.,  Leipeic,  1881. 
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In  PrinutiTV  Religion. 

AlUr  nat  Npoew»rily  i- 
EAieed  Structure  (f  1 ). 

Altar  And  DiviDity  Odo 
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Alfciu-  »iid  Divinity  Dif- 
ferentiated (I  3). 

In  the  Did  Tc«tJuii?Di. 

Deuteronomjfl  ^|  1), 
Fott-Ete  ut«rt)nomic(  f  2) . 
III.  latbeChrLstiAn  Church. 
1.  Before     the     Reform*- 
tidn. 


II 


iL  ToaboTitthe  yew  1 000. 
Form  Add  Structure  {{k), 
Accea$oriefl   and    Oma^ 

mentation  (i  2). 
Number  and  Varieties  of 
AltaM(|3>. 
h.  From  the  year  ICXIO  to 

1300. 
c  From  1300  to  the  Ref- 
ormation, 
!,  Bum  ih«  liefortnttion. 
Lutheran  and  Reformed 

Chur«hFt  (I  n. 
Chui^ii  of  Eocluid  ( 1 2). 


I,  In  l>rimitiT«  ReUgi<>n :  The  word  '*  altar," 
derived  ultimately  from  the  Latin  aUrt,  **  to 
nouriflh,"  through  oAui,  derived  mefttiiag  "  high/' 
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is  tisually  taken  to  mean  a  raised  structure;  but 
etymology  and  history  are  against  this.  "  Altar  " 
is  the  rendering  in  the  Old  Testament  of  mifbea^ 
(Aram,  madhbah),  "  place  of  sacrifice,"  and  in  the 
New  Testament  of  thusictstfrionf  having  the  same 
meaning.  The  Greek  word  biymo8  indeed  means  a 
raised  structure;  but  the  possession  of  two  words 

by  the  Greek  suggests  development 

I.  Altar  not  and    differentiation.    The    Latin    ara 

Necessarily  means  the  seat  or  resting-place,  not 

a   Raised    "  of  the  victim  "  (so  Andrews,  Latin 

Structure.    Lexicon,  s.v.),  but  of  the  deity;   and 

on  that  account  the  word  was  avoided 
by  the  Fathers.  The  word  "  altar  "  has  its  ultimate 
root  in  the  actual  purport  of  the  early  sacrifice 
(q.v.),  viz.,  a  meal  of  worshipers  and  worshiped.  So 
far  from  the  place  of  sacrifice  being  invariably  a 
raised  structure,  it  was  sometimes  a  trench  (e.g., 
in  the  celebrated  sacrifice  of  Ulysses  described  in 
Odyssey f  xi.),  while  in  the  famous  tombs  at  Mycense 
there  were  depressions  connected  by  small  shafts 
with  the  graves,  and  generally  explained  as  the 
places  of  deposit  of  offerings  to  the  dead.  At  the 
present  day  the  African  places  his  offering  of  oil 
to  the  tree  spirit  not  on  an  altar,  but  on  the  ground. 
To  understand  the  development  of  the  altar  it 
must  be  recalled  that,  as  is  generally  conceded, 
religion  has  passed  through  the  animistic  stage. 
That  is  to  say,  man  in  his  primitive  state  might 
regard  any  object — tree,  rock,  mountain,  fountain, 
stream,  sea,  etc. — as  the  seat  of  divine  power.  His 
mental  processes  then  led  him  to  approach  what- 
ever he  regarded  as  divinity  as  he  approached 
human  superiors,  namely  with  gifts,  which  he 
applied  directly  to  the  objects  of  his  worship, 
casting  his  offerings  into  fountain,  stream,  sea,  or 
fire,  laying  them  at  the  foot  or  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  or  smearing  oil  or  fat,  or  pouring  blood 
or  wine  on  the  divine  stone.  In  other  words,  these 
objects  were  both  divinity  and  altar. 

The  best  Biblical  example  of  this  primitive  mode 
of  thinking  and  acting  is  in  the  passage  Gen.  xxviii. 
11-18.  Jacob  had  pillowed  his  head  on  a  stone, 
and  there  resulted  his  dream  of  the  Isulder.  In 
accordance  with  the  mental  processes  of  his  time, 
on  awakening  he  conceived  the  cause  of  this  dream 
to  be  the  divinity  in  (or  of)  the  stone — note  his 
exclamation,  ''  this  is  a  Bethel"  (a  ''  place  or  house 

of  God  ") — and  he  "  poured  oil  upon 

a.  Altar  and  the  stone."    In  this  he  paralleled  the 

Divinity     custom  of  the  pre-Mohammedan  Arabs, 

One.       as  proved  by  W.  R.  Smith  (Rel.  of 

Sem.,  Lecture  v.)  and  Wellhausen 
(Heidentum,  pp.  99  sqq.).  The  passages  referred  to 
in  these  two  authors  demonstrate  that  such  a  stone 
was  more  than  an  altar;  it  was  the  visible  embodi- 
ment of  the  presence  of  deity.  The  same  might 
be  shown  in  the  customs  of  other  peoples,  as  for 
example,  the  Samoans  (cf .  Turner,  Samoa,  tiondon, 
1884,  pp.  24,  281).  This  anointing  of  sacred  stones 
is  a  custom  followed  by  the  Samoyeds  to  this  day, 
and  was  known  in  Russia  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  custom 
is  entirely  on  a  par  with  the  superstitious  practise, 
only  recently  abandoned,  in  remote  parts  of  Wales 
and  ComwsJl,  of  putting  pins  and  other  trifles  in 


wells  and  springs  reputed  to  have  healing  qualities, 
doubtless  in  pagan  times  the  seat  of  worship  (of. 
FcHh-Lore,  in  which  many  examples  are  given). 
The  Greek  and  Roman  custom  of  pouring  a  libation 
to  Neptune  into  the  sea  at  the  beginning  of  a  voy- 
age will  occur  to  the  reader  as  a  survival  from  the 
time  when  the  sea  was  a  deity  and  not  merely  the 
domain  of  one. 

The  stone  (in  the  Old  Testament  the  word  is 
often  rendered  "  pillar,"  q.v.)  and  cairn  "  or  wit- 
ness "  (Gen.  xxxi.  45-54;  cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  25-27 
with  xxii.  26-27)  were  almost  certainly  such  em- 
bodiments of  the  presence  of  deity  (note  the  words, 
Gen.  xxxi.  52,  "  This  heap  be  witness  and  this 
pillar  [stone]  be  witness,"  and,  in  Josh.,  **  It  [this 
stone]  hath  heard  ");  the  covenant  and  oath  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  deity  there  present 
(cf .  Baal-berith  =  "  Baal  [protector]  of  the  cove- 
nant," Judges  viii.  33,  and  El-berith  =  "  God  [pro- 
tector] of  the  covenant,"  Josh.  ix.  46,  R.  V.,  and  the 
Greek  Zeus  orkios  =  "  Zeus  [protector]  of  the 
oath ").  In  the  Genesis  passage  the  covenant- 
making  feast,  at  which  the  clan  and  the  deity  were 
commensaLs,  followed  the  appeal  to  the  covenant- 
guarding  object.  And  while  the  fact  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  the  pillar  of  Jacob  and  Laban 
was  anointed  hardly  admits  of  question,  in  view  of 
the  custom  attending  the  holding  of  such  a  feast- 
sacrifice.  At  least  in  early  times,  then,  the  same 
object  was  sometunes  both  divinity  and  altar. 

The  next  step  shows  the  differentiation  between 
the  two.  The  later  Arabic  term  for  altar  is  niM& 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew  ma/^^ah  ("  pil- 
lar ").  It  has  been  shown  by  W.  R.  Smith  and 
Wellhausen  in  the  works  already  cited  that  the 
ansab  (pi.  of  nxid))  were  stones,  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship, and  later  merely  altars.  This  shows  a  devel- 
opment in  conception.  A  similar  unfolding  took 
place  in  Hebrew  practise  (see  II.,  below),  where 
stones  are  shown  to  have  been  used 
3.  Altar  and  as  altars.  But  often  among  the  He- 
Divinity  brews  the  stone  pillar  was  retained, 
Differen-  an  altar  was  erected,  and  the  two 
tiated.  stood  side  by  side  (Hos.  iii.  4;  Isa. 
xix.  19).  Then  the  pillars  came  to 
be  more  or  less  ornate  (cf.  the  Greek  HermcB  and 
the  two  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple,  1  Kings  vii. 
15-22,  which  last  are  hard  to  explain  except  as  a 
transference  to  the  Temple  of  the  pillars  custom- 
ary at  shrines).  That  the  ma^dxih  represented 
deity  is  now  generally  granted.  The  old  custom 
of  applying  the  sacrifice  to  the  monolith  had  become 
outworn;  it  was  no  longer  deity  but  only  deity's 
representative,  and  the  altar  was  provided  on  which 
to  place  (or,  in  the  case  of  firensacrifices,  to  consimie) 
the  offerings. 

That  the  altars  were  rude  at  first,  and  that  the 
elaborate  ones  of  later  times  were  the  product  of 
developed  esthetic  perceptions,  is  as  clear  from 
archeological  investigations  as  is  the  development 
of  the  house  and  temple  from  the  simple  cave  or 
booth  dwellings,  and  of  the  elaborate  ritual  from 
the  simple  worship  of  primitive  ages. 

The  location  of  altars  is  implicitly  indicated  in 
the  foregoing.  Wherever  deity  indicated  its  pres- 
ence either  by  some  such  subjective  manifestation 
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as  a  dream,  or  by  terrestrial  phenomena  such  as  the 
issue  of  a  fountain  or  of  subterranean  gases,  or  by 
such  supposed  interference  in  the  sphere  of  hiunan 
events  as  by  a  storm  which  changed  the  fortune  of 
battle,  or  by  aerial  phenomena  such  as  the  forma- 
tion of  thunder-claps  with  resultant  lightning  on 
the  crest  of  a  mountain — thither  men  brought  their 
offerings  and  there  altars  were  found  or  placed. 
Naturally  the  tops  of  hills  (see  High  Places)  and 
groves  were  universally  adopted;  and  these  passed 
from  early  to  late  possessors  of  the  lands  as  sacred 
places.  The  one  test  was  the  supposed  residence 
or  frequent  attendance  of  deity  at  the  spot. 

n.    In  the  Old  Testament:    The  altars  of  the 
oldest  code  were  of  earth,  and  therefore  simple 
moimds,  or  of  unhewn  stones   (Ex. 
I.  Pre-Deu-  xx.     24).     (Were    the     two    mules' 
teronomic   burden  of  earth,  II  Kings  v.  17,  for 
and  Deu-   an  altar?)    Sometimes  a  single  boulder 
teronomic.  or  monolith  sufficed  (Josh.  xxiv.  26- 
27;    cf.    xxii.    26-27;  Judges    vi.  20; 
I  Sam.  vi.  14,  xiv.  33;   I  Kings  i.  9).     For  the 
cairn  as  an  altar,  note  Gen.  xxxi.  45-54,  and  cf. 
xxviii.    18.    As   late   as   the   Deuteronomic   code 
(Deut.  xxvii.  5)  imdressed  stone  is  specified  as  the 
material  for  the  altar,  and  the  height  of  the  altar 
is  limited.    The  elaboration  in  form  and  material 
of  the  altars  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  viii.  64)  and  of 
Ahaz  (II  Kings  xvi.  10-11)  are  directly  traceable 
to  contact  with  outside  culture  and  the  develop- 
ment of  esthetic  perception  and  desire  (see  Art, 
Hbbrew).    The  locations  correspond  closely  with 
primitive  usage  and  with  the  fact  that  early  Hebrew 
worship  was  in  large  part  derived  from  or  coalesced 
with    Canaanitic    practise.    "  High   places,"   i.e., 
the  tops  of  hills,  were  especially  used,  and  there 
are  several  traces  of  tree  and  fountain  altars,  e.g., 
the  Paneas  source  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Fountain 
of  Mary  near  Jerusalem. 

Post-Deuteronomic   means   exilic    or  postexilic 

and  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  altar  is  bound  up 

with   that   of   the  Temple.    The  ef- 

a.    Poit-    fects  of  contact  with  advanced  cul- 

Dtuttr-     ture    are    shown    in    the    elaborated 

onomic.     structure      and      equipment,      while 

the    differentiation    of   the    altar   of 

burnt  offering  and  that  of  incense  tells  the  story  of 

advancing   elaboration    of    cult.    The  "  table   of 

•howbread  "  was  in  form  and  purpose    an  altar. 

Gbo.  W.  Gilmore. 
m.    In  thtChriitian  Church:    The  oldest  desig- 
nation of  the  place  of  celebration  of  the  "  Lord's 
Supper  "  is  "  the  Lord's  table  "  (Gk.  trapeza  kuriou, 
I  Cor.  X.  21).    This  expression  or  "  table  "  alone 
or  with  an  adjective  ("  holy,  sacred,  mystic  table;  " 
trapesa  hiera,  hagia,  myatiki,  etc.)  is  used  by  the 
Orwilc  Fathers.    The  general  Greek  word  for  altar 
(thyaiwilfhrion)  is  less  frequently  used  and  b&moa 
w  purixMioly  avoided.     The  Latin  writers  use  mensa, 
altars,  altarium,  but  show  repugnance  to  ara, 
lo       ^^^^  tht  Reformation:  a.  To  about  the  Tear 
XOOO;     A^    xhe  oldest  meeting-places  of  Christian 
i  ^n    r    '^^^^'***  ^  ordinary  dwellmgs,  differed  essen- 
•om  #1    '^^    the  Jewish  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  and 
^TO  t/io  totnplos  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  also 
•o     tablo    of  the  Lord  "  differed  from  the  Jewish 


and  heathen  altars;  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
absence  of  altars  in  the  Christian  service  was  es- 
pecially offensive  to  the  heathen  (Minucius  Felix, 
Octovitis,  10;  Origen,  eorUra  CeUum,  vii.  64,  viii. 
17;  Cyprian,  Ad  Demetrianunij  12).  The  celebration 
of  the  agape  and  the  Eucharist  required  a  table, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  first  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  like  himself,  should  celebrate  the  sacred  meal 
about  and  on  a  table.  When  the 
X.  Form  religious  service  was  transferred  from 
and  private  houses  to  special  buildings, 
Structure,  the  exclusive  use  of  tables  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was  still 
continued.  The  frequent  notices  that  the  perse- 
cuted sought  and  found  a  safe  hiding-place  beneath 
the  altar  or  embraced  the  legs  of  the  altar  as  a  sign 
of  their  distress  (cf.  Schmid,  pp.  31-32,  69-70), 
as  well  as  notices  in  Gregory  of  Tours  (Miracur 
loTum  libri  vii,,  i.  28)  and  Paulus  Silentiarius  (De- 
BcripUo  ecdeaicB  S.  Sophia,  pp.  752  sqq.),  that  the 
altars  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  and  in  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  were  supported  by  columns,  pre- 
suppose the  table-form  of  the  altar.  The  recol- 
lection of  this  original  form  has  never  been  lost  in 
the  Church,  and  to  this  day  the  table-altar  is  the 
rule  in  the  Greek  Church. 

When  relics  first  began  to  be  transferred  from 
their  original  resting-places  to  churches,  their 
receptacles  were  placed  beneath  the  altar — seldom 
before  or  behind  it,  and  not  until  the  Middle  Ages 
above  it.  The  space  was  then  sometimes  walled 
up,  giving  the  altar  a  coffin-  or  chest-like  form. 
Such  altars  are  found  here  and  there  as  early  as  the 
fifth  centiuy,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  they 
became  usual.  The  terms  mariyrium  and  amfeaaio 
were  applied  to  such  tombs  as  well  as  to  the  crypt- 
like space  which  held  the  coffin  (area),  to  the  coffin 
itself,  and  to  the  altar.  To  make  it  possible  to 
see  and  touch  the  holy  contents  an  opening  (Jenes- 
trella)  was  left  in  front  with  a  lattice  of  metal 
or  marble  (tranaenna)  or  two  doors  {regioUB).  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  all  altars  of  the  Middle 
Ages  wejp  provided  with  relics.  A  canopy 
{ciboTium),  supported  by  pillars,  was  frequently 
foimd  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  The 
material  used  was  wood,  stone,  and  metal;  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed. 

It  was  usual  in  antiquity  to  spread  a  table  with 
a  cloth  in  preparation  for  a  banquet,  and  this  custom 
was  transferred  to  "  the  table  of  the 
2.  Acces-   Ijord."  Optatus  of  Mileve  in  the  second 
Bories  and    half  of  the  fourth  century  \a  the  first  to 
Omamenta-  mention  such  a  covering    {De   schia- 
tion.         mate  Donatiatorum,  vi.  1,  5).    Thence- 
forth altar-cloths  are  more  frequently 
mentioned.    Their  size   can   not   be   determined. 
They  seem  to  have  been  generally  of  linen,  though 
other  materials,   as  silk  and  gold-brocade,   were 
used.    Only  one  such  covering  was  used  at  first, 
later  the  number  varied.    To  this  period  belongs 
the  corpordle  (called  also  paUa  corporalia,  oporto- 
rium  daminici  carparia,  Gk.  ainddn),  in  which  the 
bread  intended  for  the  oblation  was  wrapped  (Isi- 
dore of  Pelusium,  Epiat.,  i.  123).     Later  there  were 
two  corporalia  (or  pallcB):  one  spread  over  the  altar- 
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cloths,  on  which  the  holy  vessels  stood;  the  other 
used  to  cover  the  cup  and  the  paten.  In  time  the 
name  corparale  was  restricted  to  the  first  of  these, 
and  palla  was  used  for  the  second.  Both  were  of 
linen.  Among  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  of 
altar-appendages  in  the  Romanesque  period  were 
the  antependia  or  frontalia,  which  were  used  as 
decorations  for  the  altar-front;  the  back  and  the 
sides  of  the  altar  also  were  often  adorned  in  like 
manner.  When  altars  of  gold  and  silver  are  men- 
tioned it  Ib  probable  that  in  most  cases  metal  plates 
in  the  front  of  the  altar  are  meant.  The  oldest 
specimens  which  have  been  preserved  date  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries.  They  represent 
scenes  from  Bible  history  and  the  lives  of  saints, 
usually  with  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  center. 
Precious  stones  and  glass  are  inserted.  Ante- 
pendia were  also  made  of  costly  cloths  with  gold 
and  silver  embroidery,  and  mosaics  and  reliefs 
were  built  into  the  sides  of  the  altar.  Crosses  are 
represented  in  these  decorations,  and  stood  near 
altars;  they  were  also  placed  above  or  hung  below 
the  ciborium,  but  in  the  first  millennium  crucifixes 
did  not  stand  on  the  altars.  In  like  manner  lamps 
were  hung  from  the  ciboria  or  stood  about  the  altars, 
but  not  on  them. 

At  first  there  was  only  one  altar  in  the  place  of 

worship,  symbolic  of  unity.    In  a  basilica  without 

transepts  it  stood  at  the  center  of  the  chord  of  the 

apse.    The   Eastern   Church   retained   the   single 

altar;  but  in  the  West  the  number  increased  under 

the  influence  of  the  custom  of  private  masses  and 

the  veneration  of  relics.    A  church  in  Gaul  in  the 

time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  had 

3.  Number  thirteen;  the    cathedral    at    Magde- 

and        burg,    forty-eight.    After    the    year 

Varieties    1000  altars  received  di£ferent  names 

of  Altars,  according  to  their  position  and  use. 
The  main  altar  was  called  the  allare 
majua,  capitaneunif  cardinale,  magistrum,  or  prin- 
cipale,  "  high  altar ";  the  others  were  aUaria 
minora.  After  Alexander  VI.  began  to  grant 
special  indulgences  at  certain  altars  the  term  aUare 
privilegiatum  came  into  use;  a  mass  for  the  dead 
read  at  such  an  altar  brought  plenary  indulgence. 
Abbey-churches  had  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  holy 
cross  {aUare  aandce  crucis),  placed  between  the 
choir  and  the  nave,  and  intended  for  the  lay 
brothers.  Portable  altars  (aUaria  viatica^  porta- 
biliaf  iiinerariay  gestatoria,  motoria)  are  mentioned 
from  the  seventh  century;  they  were  used  by  mis- 
sionaries, prelates,  and  princes  on  journeys. 

b.  From  the  Tear  1000  to  1800:  The  increasing 
veneration  which  was  paid  to  relics  led  early  in  this 
period  to  a  desire  to  place  holy  remains  on  the  altar 
— not  beneath  it  or  near  it  as  had  been  done  pre- 
viously. In  the  thirteenth  century,  relics  on  the 
altar  were  a  part  of  its  regular  equipment.  When 
the  entire  body  of  a  saint  was  removed  from  its 
original  resting-place  some  special  provision  for 
its  shrine  had  to  be  made,  and  this  led  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  altar  at  the  rear  (retabulum).  Wood 
or  stone  was  used,  and  decorations  similar  to  those 
of  altars  were  provided.  In  some  instances  such 
retabula  took  the  place  of  the  canopies;  where  the 
latter  were  retained  they  began  to  be  inade  in  two 


stories,  the  relic-case  being  put  in  the  upper  one. 
Many  such  cases  have  been  preserved;  they  are 
made  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  ivory,  and  are 
ornamented  with  enamel,  filigree-work,  and  gems. 
Altars  were  surrounded  with  colimms  connected 
by  cross-bars  from  which  curtains  hung.  Railings 
fencing  off  the  altar  were  known  to  the  earlier  time, 
but  were  not  general.  They  became  more  common 
with  the  growing  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity,  and  as  the  number  of  the  clergy  increased, 
the  size  of  the  chancel  became  greater.  From  the 
thirteenth  century,  crosses,  crucifixes,  and  candles 
appear  on  the  altar.  The  position  of  the  cross  and 
the  lights  was  not  fixed,  and  the  latter  numbered 
one  or  two,  seldom  more.  Other  articles  which 
belonged  to  the  altar  furniture  were  gospel-books, 
often  in  costly  binding,  flabella,  little  bells,  and 
thuribles. 

o.  From  1800  to  the  Beformation :  The  ctborium 
altar  lasted  through  the  period  of  Romanesque  art 
and  even  defied  the  influence  of  the  Gothic.  In 
France  the  retabulum  was  retained  till  toward  1400, 
but  in  Germany  before  that  time  it  gave  way  to 
higher  structures  built  upon  the  altar.  The  tend- 
ency to  regard  such  additions  as  mere  receptacles 
for  the  relic-cases  disappeared.  The  holy  remains 
were  again  placed  within  the  altar,  or,  if  retained 
upon  it,  filled  only  a  subordinate  part.  Wood 
came  to  be  more  generally  used  as  material.  Doors 
were  provided  for  the  shrine.  Later  both  shrine 
and  doors  were  set  upon  a  pedestal  (jpredella),  which 
after  1475  became  an  integral  part  of  the  altar. 
The  earlier  altars  of  this  period  hold  rigidly  to  the 
Gothic  style,  but  later  more  freedom  is  apparent. 
Carving,  sculpture,  reliefs,  and  painting  were  freely 
used  as  decoration. 

2.  Since  the  Reformation:  The  Reformed 
Churches  imdertook  to  remove  all  accessories  of 
medieval  worship,  including  the  altar,  for  which  they 
substituted  a  simple  table.  The  Lutheran  churches, 
however,  aiming  merely  to  do  away  with  that  which 
was  contrary  to  Scripture,  opposed  only  the  con- 
ception of  the  "  table  of  the  Lord  "  as  a  sacrificial 
altar.  The  secondary  altars  were  no  longer  used, 
but  were  not  always  removed  from 
I.  Lutheran  the  churches.  The  high  altar  was 
and        generally  reserved  for  the  celebration 

Refonped    of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  relic-cases 

Churches,  with  the  monstrance  and  host  being 
removed,  and  the  decorations  with 
the  crucifixes  and  lights,  and  the  antependia  and 
the  like  being  retained.  The  relics  beneath  the 
altar  were  sometimes  merely  covered  over,  not 
disturbed.  New  altars  built  for  evangelical  churches 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  fol- 
lowed the  general  plan  and  structure  of  those  al- 
ready existing.  In  the  paintings  Bible  scenes  or 
events  of  the  Reformation  took  the  place  of  inci- 
dents in  saints'  lives.  Portraits  of  founders  and 
their  families  were  introduced.  The  general  form 
and  structure  were  made  subordinate  to  the  paint- 
ings, but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  archi- 
tectural features  sometimes  obscured  the  paintings. 
During  the  baroco  period  altars  and  all  church 
furniture  shared  in  the  generally  depraved  taste 
of  the  time.    From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  the  pulpit  began  to  be  placed  behind  the 
altar,  and  elevated  above  it,  and  then  the  organ  and 
choir  were  placed  above  the  pulpit.  The -result 
was  to  dwarf  and  degrade  the  sJtar,  and  the  taste- 
less pictures  and  other  decorations  of  the  time  do 
not  diminish  the  displeasing  effect.  The  nineteenth 
centiuy  brought  a  return  to  the  early  Christian 
and  Gothic  forms.  The  altars  of  the  latest  time 
are  marked  by  eclecticism  and  by  a  striving  after 
novelty  which  often  mixes  discrepant  elements. 

(NlKOLAUB  MCLLER.) 

In  the  Church  of  England,  after  the  Reformation 
much  stress  was  laid  by  many  Reformers  on  bring- 
ing the  altar  down  into  the  body  of  the  church  and 
designating  it  as  the  ''Holy    Table/'  the  name 
which  it  nearly  always  bears  in  the 
2.     The     Prayer-book.    By  the  eighteenth  cen- 
Church  of   tury  it  had  usually  assumed  the  shape 
England,    of  a  small  table,  frequently  concealed 
from  sight  by  the  inunense  structure 
of  pulpit  and  reading-desk  in  front  of  it;  but  with 
the  Tractarian  and    Ritualist  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  increasing  frequency 
and  reverence  of  the  celebration  of  the  Euchuist,  it 
gradually  resumed  its  former  shape  and  dignity. 
In  the  American  Episcopal  Church  this  change  was 
productive  of  bitter  controversy,  and  about  1850 
the  retention  of  a  table  with  legs  was  considered  a 
sign  of  unimpeachable  Protestant  orthodoxy. 
Bibuoorapht:  On  primitive  altars,  besides  the  works  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  consult:   C.  Maurer,  De  orU  Qracorum 
pluribut  deia  in  commune  potitUt   Darmstadt,  1886;    Er 
B.  Tylor,  Early  Hist  of  Mankind,  London,  1878;  idem, 
Hiat,  of  CiviliMoHon,  ib.  1891;   J.  G.  Fraser.  Golden  Bough, 
3  vols.,  ib.  1900.   On  Jewish  altars:  F.Scho\t%,06Uendien8t 
undZaubenoeeen,  Regensburg,  1866;  C.  Piepenbring.  Hia- 
toire  dee  lieuz  de  cuUe  et  du  eacerdoce  en  larael,  in  RHR, 
zxiv.  (1891)  1-60. 133-186;    Bensinger,  ArcKOoloffie,  f  52; 
Vowaikt  ArckOoloffie,  ii.,  if  73  sqq.;  A.  van  Hoonacker,  Le 
Keu  du  euUe  dane  la  Ugielation  rituelle  dee  H^trtux,  1894; 
A.  F.  von  Gall,  AlUeraeliHeche  KuUeUUU,  in  ZATW,  iii. 
(1898).  On  Christian  altars:  J.  Pocklington,  AUare  Chrie- 
tianum,   London,   1637;     Sven  Bring,  DieeertaHo  hietorica 
de  fundation^  et  doUUione  aUarium,  ib.  1761;    J.  Black- 
bume,  A  Brief  Hietorical  Inquiry  into  the  Introduction  of 
Stone  AUare  into  the  ChrieOan  Church,  Cambridge,  1844; 
On  the  HieL  of  Chrietian  AUare,  published  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society,  1846;  M.  Meurer,  AUarechmuek, 
Leipsic,  1867;    A.  Schmid,  Der  chrietliche  AUar  und  eein 
Sehmuck,  Ratisbon,  1871;   Charles  Rohault  de  Fleury,  La 
Meeee,  itudee  archiologiquee  eur  eee  monumente,  8  vols., 
Paris,  1883-89  (the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  the 
material,  with  illustrations,  to  the  close  of  the  Romanesque 
period);  £.  U.  A.  MOnsenberger  and  8.  Beisel,  Zur  Kennt- 
niea  und  WUrdiguno  der  mittekUterlichen  AWtre  DeutecK- 
lande,  2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1886-1901;    V.  SUts,  Oothieehe 
AUare,  Berlin,  1886;    A.  Hartel,  AUOre  und  Kantler  dee 
MittelaUere  und  der  Neuteit,  Berlin,   1892;     N.   MOUer, 
Ueber  doe  deutecK-evangelieche  Ktreheng^tdude  im  Jahr- 
hundert  der  Reformation,  Leipsic,  1896;   H.  D.  M.  Spenoe. 
White  Robe  of  Churchee,  pp.  210-243,  New  York,  1900; 
E.  Bishop,  Hietory  of  the  Chrietian  AUar,  London,  1906. 
Consult  also  works  on  Christian  archeology  and  Christian 
art,  especially  Christian  architecture. 

ALTAR-BREAD :  The  bread  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist.  It  is  made  from  pure  wheaten 
flour,  m  xed  with  water,  and  baked,  all  conditions  be- 
ing regu.ated  by  str'ct  law.  The  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, to  meet  the  contention  of  Michael  Cenilarius 
that  the  Latins  did  not  possess  the  Eucharist 
because  of  their  use  of  unfermented  bread,  defined 
that  either  kind  may  be  validly  employed.    Never- 


theless, it  is  unlawful  to-day  for  a  Latin  priest 
to  use  fermented,  or  for  a  Greek  priest,  except 
in  the  Armenian  and  Maronite  rites,  to  use  un- 
fermented bread.  The  practise  of  the  Greeks 
has  always  been  the  same,  but  in  the  Western 
Church  both  fermented  and  unfermented  bread 
were  employed  down  to  the  ninth  century.  The 
altar-bread  is  also  called  a  host,  because  of  the 
victim  whom  the  sacramental  species  are  destined 
to  conceal.  In  the  Latin  Church  the  host  is  cir- 
cular in  form,  bearing  an  image  of  the  crucifixion 
or  the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  and  is  of  two  sizes;  the  larger 
is  consumed  by  the  celebrant  or  preserved  for  solemn 
exposition,  and  the  smaller  given  to  the  people  in 
communion.  The  name  "  particles  "  given  to  the 
smaller  hosts  recalls  the  fact  that  down  to  the 
eleventh  century  communion  was  distributed  to 
the  faithful  by  breaking  off  portions  of  a  large  bread 
consecrated  by  the  celebrant.  The  large  host  of 
the  Greeks  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and  the  small 
host  triangular.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  prep- 
aration of  altar-breads,  many  synodal  enactments 
providing  that  it  shall  be  committed  only  to  clerics 
or  to  women  in  religious  communities. 

John  T.  Creagh. 

ALTAR-CARDS:  Three  cards,  containing  cer- 
tain prayers  of  the  mass,  placed  on  the  altar 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  central  card 
being  larger  than  those  placed  at  either  end.  Their 
introduction  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  middle  card  began  to  be  employed  as  an 
aid  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrant  and  to  relieve 
him  from  the  necessity  of  continually  referring 
to  the  missal.  When  the  reading  of  the  beginning 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  prescribed,  the  card  on  the 
Gospel  side  was  added,  and  later,  to  make  the 
arrangement  appear  symmetrical,  the  third  card 
came  into  use.  In  masses  celebrated  by  a  bishop, 
the  practise  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century  is 
maintained  by  the  substitution  of  a  book  called 
the  canon,  from  which  are  read  the  prayers  usually 
printed  on  altar-cards.  Since  most  of  these  prayers 
are  to  be  said  secretly  or  inaudibly,  altar-cards  are 
sometimes  called  secret-cards.   John  T.  Creagh. 

ALTAR-CLOTHS.    See  Ai;rAR,  III.,  1,  a,  §  2. 

ALTEKBURG,    COLLOQUY    OF.    See    Philip- 

PIST  . 

ALTENSTEIN,  Ol'^ten-stoin',  KARL  FREIHERR 
VON  STEIN  ZUM:  German  statesman,  first 
minister  of  public  worship  in  Prussia  (1817-40); 
b.  at  Ansbach  (20  m.  w.s.w.  of  Nuremberg),  Ba- 
varia, Oct.  1,  1770;  d.  in  Berlin  May  14,  1840. 
He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  to  the  fact 
that  his  character  was  formed  under  the  influence 
of  his  mother  has  been  attributed  his  incapacity 
in  after-life  for  making  thoroughgoing  and  clear- 
cut  decisions.  He  was  educated  in  his  birthplace 
and  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and  G5ttingen, 
where  he  studied  law  primarily,  but  found  plenty 
of  time  for  researches  in  philosophy,  especiaUy  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  natural  sciences. 
In  1793  he  received  a  minor  legal  appointment  at 
Ansbach,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  become 
Prussian.  Here  he  was  under  Hardenberg,  who 
recognized  his  ability  and  had  him  transferred  to 
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Berlin  in  1799,  At  the  capital  he  gained  the  repu- 
tatioB  of  an  authonty  in  financia]  matters^  and  was 
made  a  privy  councilor  in  the  financial  department 
in  1S03^  succeeding  Stein  as  minister  of  finance  in 
L808.  Unable  to  cope  with  the  almost  impofislble 
task  of  flatisfying  the  demands  of  Napoleon,  he 
retired  in  ISlO.  Hardenberg,  who  bad  been  com- 
pelled  to  join  in  overthrowing  him,  tried  three  years 
later  to  bring  him  back  to  public  life,  and  in  1S17 
secured  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  newly 
founded  ministry  of  public  worship,  educatioHi  and 
medicine.  These  important  bfunchea  of  public 
administration  had  until  then  formed  departments 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  had  been  badly 
managed. 

Altenatein  took  up  religious  questions  as  a  man 
who  understood  and  cared  for  them,  though  his 
Christianity  had  a  decidedly  rationalistic  tinge.  Dif- 
ficulties of  many  kinds  beeet  him  during  his  long 
tenure  of  office,  arising  partly  from  the  determined 
and  obstinate  character  of  his  sovereign  and  partly 
from  demagogic  opposition,  as  well  as  from  the  great 
Halle  controversy  of  1830  and  from  the  vexed 
queejtion  of  the  Catholic  attitude  in  regard  to  mixed 
marriages.  When,  in  1824,  mthout  his  knowledge, 
the  direction  of  education  was  taken  from  Nicolo- 
vius  and  given  to  Von  Kamptss,  Altenstein  was  on 
the  verge  of  redgning  bis  post,  but  he  decided  that 
it  was  hisduty  to  remain.  One  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  his  administration  was  the  systematic 
improvement  to  a  remarkable  extent  of  primary 
and    secondary   education.  (F.  Bossb.) 

BtsuoQhAfnr:  Freiherr  von  Stein  ^  in  DeutMihe  Rffme.  vol. 

Tii.,   1&S2;  H.  Tr^iL^ichkp,  Druitche  GeKhkJite  in  S'J.  Jahr- 

hundert,  Leipak.  13S2:  ADB.  vol  X3cx\d. 

AtTHAMER,  fll'thom^'er,  ANDREAS  (^metimes 
known  by  the  Greek  form  of  his  name,  Pmlaioe- 
pliyra);  German  Reformer;  b.  in  the  village  of 
Breni,  near  Gundclfingen  (2S  m,  n.w\  of  Augsburg), 
WOrttemberg,  c.  1600;  d.  at  Ansbach,  probably 
in  1519.  He  studi&d  at  Leipsic  and  Tubingen. 
In  1524  he  is  found  settled  as  priest  at  Gmdnd  in 
Swabia,  where  he  was  the  leader  of  the  evangelical 
party,  and  he  remained  there  after  he  had  been 
deposed  and  had  married.  He  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty in  the  reaction  of  the  Swabian  League,  and 
fled  to  Wittenberg,  remaining  there  nine  months 
and  proceeding  to  Nuremberg  in  the  summer  of 
1526»  His  Lutheran  convictions  were  now  mature^ 
and  he  maintained  a  coniitant  literary  activity 
against  both  the  Zwij:iglians  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, He  was  pastor  at  Eltersdorf,  near  Erlangen^ 
in  1527,  deacon  at  St.  Sebaldus's,  Nuremberg^  in 
1528;  he  took  part  as  an  ardent  Lutheran  in  the 
disputation  at  Bern*  and  in  the  same  year  was 
called  to  Ansbach  to  assist  in  spreading  the  Refor- 
mation in  Brandenburg.  In  November  he  pub- 
lished a  complete  catecliism*  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  clearness  and  precision  of  its  teaching,  but 
also  as  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind  to  take  the 
title  of  catechism.  For  the  next  few  years  he  was 
the  soul  of  the  Protestant  fwirty  in  that  part  of 
Germany^  and  by  his  untiring  energy  and  gifts  of 
organisation  did  much  in  the  development  there 
of  the  evangelical  religion.  Of  his  theological 
works  may  be  mentioned  his  Annototiones  in  Jacobi 


Epislolam  (Strasburg,  1527),  which  carried  atill 
further  Luther 'a  views  of  that  epistle,  though  it  waa 
modified  in  the  edition  of  1533.  His  notes  on  the 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  pubhahed  in  complete  form 
1536,  have  preserved  his  fame  as  a  classical  scholar 
even  where  the  Reformer  has  been  forgotten. 

(T.  KOLDE.) 

BiBLioaaAPHT:  T.  Ko1d«,  Andrea*  Altiamer,  dtr  H\im&- 
nv(  uiul  RtftsfTTnator  in  Brand^nburg^Antbtich,  E)rljuiceii, 
IS9&  (contajna  a  reprint  of  hij:  catccbbEn), 

ALTEAUS,  PAUL:  German  Protestant;  b,  at 
Fallersleben  (17  m,  n.e.  of  Brunswick )  Dec.  2Q, 
186L  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Erlangen  and  Gfittingen,  and  held  various  pastor- 
ates from  1SS7  to  1897,  when  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  practical  and  systematic 
theology  at  the  University  of  GOttingen,  becoming 
full  professor  two  years  later.  He  has  written  Die 
hi^iorische  und  dogynalieche  Gruridlage  der  Iviheri- 
schen  TauflituTgie,  (Hanover,  1893)  and  Die  Heih- 
bedeutung  der  Taufe  im  Neiten  Testament  (Gtitersloh, 
1897). 

ALTINGp  JOHAKN  HEDfRICH :  Reformed  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Emden  (7t)  m»  w.n.w.  of  Bremen), 
East  Friealand,  Feb.  17,  1583;  d.  at  Groningen 
(92  m.  n.e*  of  Amsterdam)  Aug*  25,  1644*  He  stud- 
ied at  Groningen  and  Herbom^  acted  as  tutor  for 
scvera!  German  princes,  and  traveled  as  far  as 
England.  In  1613  he  became  profet^^r  of  dog- 
matics at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1616  director  of 
the  seminary  in  the  CoUegium  S&pientiiB.  Leaving 
Heidelberg  because  of  the  disturbances  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  war,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  in  1627 
was  appointed  professor  at  Groningen.  He  waa 
one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Palatinate  to  the  Synod 
of  Dort  (1618^19)  and  was  a  decided  but  Bib- 
lical predestinarian.  He  collaborated  on  the  Dutch 
Bible  version.  He  published  nothing  during  his 
lifetime;  after  bis  death  his  son,  Jacob  Alting  (b.  at 
Heidelberg  1618;  d.  at  Groningen,  where  he  was 
professor  of  Hebrew^  1679)  published  i^everal  of 
his  works,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  Theol<f§ia 
historita  (Amsterdam,  1664),  a  pioneer  work  on 
the  history  of  doctrine.        (E.  F.  Karl  MOller.) 

ALTUAlflV,  dt'mOn:  Bishop  of  Passau  1065- 
91;  d.  at  Zeiselmauer  (12  m.  n.w.  of  Vienna)  ^ 
Lower  Austria,  Aug*  S,  1091.  A  Westphalian  of 
noble  birth,  he  became  first  a  student  and  then  head 
of  the  E!chool  of  Paderbom,  Later  he  was  provost 
of  Aachen,  then  chaplain  to  Henry  ITL^  after  whose 
death  he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  the  Em- 
press Agne^.  In  1064  he  mode  the  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  chosen  bishop  of  Passau  before 
his  return.  He  adhered  steadfastly  to  Gregory 
VIL  in  his  conflict  with  Henry  IV.,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  German  bishops  to  proclaim  against  the 
king  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  had 
been  pronounced  in  Rome.  He  allied  himself 
^ith  the  South  German  princes,  and  acted  as  papal 
legate  in  the  assemblies  at  Ulm  and  Tribur  in  the 
autumn  of  1076,  Rudolf  of  Swabia  had  no  more 
faithful  partizan.  As  a  res\ilt  of  this  attitude, 
Altmann  had  to  leave  liis  dioceee^  which  suffered 
severely  {1077-78)  from  Henry*s  resentment.  He 
went  to  Rome  early  in  1079,  and  w  as  there  wheo 
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Gregory  VI 1.  hurled  a  second  anathema  at  Henry 

in  the  synod  of  1080*     He  returned  to  Germany 

OB  permanent  papal  vicar*     Under  hia  influeoce 

Liutpold  of  Austria  broke  with  Henry ,  and  Altmann 

was   able    to    return    to    Passau.     After   Rudolf's 

death  (Oct,  15,  1080)^  he  waa  entrusted  with  the 

pope's  instructions  with  regard  to  the  setting  up 

of  a  new  contestant  for  the  throne,  and  Hermann 

of  Luxemburg  was  chosen  (Aug.,  108 1),     Altmann 

does  not  appear  as  leader  of  the  papal  party  in 

Germany  after  Liutpold 's  defeat  by  the  Bohemians 

at  Mailberg  in  10B2.     He  maintained  himself  for  a 

while  in  the  eaatem  part  of  his  diocese,  Paseau  itself 

being  held  by  an  opposition  bishop,  and  rejected 

all   compromise.     In   the   internal   administration 

of  his  diocese  his  policy  w^as  vigorously  Hildebran- 

dine-  (Carl  MibbtJ 

BimwoQHAVWv:    Hia  liffli  by  im  uionymouii  author  of  the 

twelfth     oentury^    ed.    W.   Wattenbiwli^    is    in    MGH, 

ScripL,    ml    (1856)    22^-243;    uidtber    life    by  Rupert. 

abbot  of  tiotiweig  (d.   UD9jt  b  m  MPL^  cxlYiii,;    »nd 

there  are  modem  Ijvbh  by  T.  Wted^m^nti,  AURsburig,  1851, 

J.  dtfUk,  Vienna,  1B63.  aod  A.  LirueDineyer.  PoMau,  1891 . 

Consult  C.  Mirbt.  Di*  Pubiixittik  im  Zeitaitfr  Oreffora  VU,, 

Lepnic,  1894;   W.  MAfteiiii,  Grtacr  VIL,  ib.  1S&4;  Hnui^k, 

ALTMAKH,  WTLHELM!  German  librarian  and 
historian;  b,  at  Adelnau  (65  m.  s.e.  of  Posen) 
Apr,  4,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  univemties 
of  Brealau,  Marburg,  and  Berlin  (Ph.D.,  1S85), 
and  was  librarian  successively  at  Breslau  (1886— 
89),  Greifswald  (1889-1900),  and  Berlin  (1900-06), 
being  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  roueical  col- 
lection in  the  Royal  Libraiy  of  Berlin  in  1906. 
In  theology  his  position  is  liberal.  He  has  written 
Wahl  AUyrechia  IL  zum  rdmiachtn  Kdnig  (Berlin, 
1886);  Der  R6mertug  Ludmgs  des  Baiem  (1886); 
Siudiem.  su  Ebtrhart  Wind^ck^  (1891);  Dt*  Urkun- 
dsn  Kaiser  Sitp-smund^  (2  vols.,  Innsbruck*  1896-09); 
and  Richard  WagnerM  BrUfe  nock  Zt%t{olgung  und 
InhoU  (Lejpsic,  1905).  He  has  also  edited^  among 
other  works,  Ada  N.  Gramis  (Breslau,  1890); 
Aitsgermhiie  Urhujidpn  zur  EHdtderung  der  Ver- 
fmsungifg€schi£hl€  Deutitchland^  itn  MiUel^er  (Ber- 
lin, 1891;  in  collaboration  ^ith  E.  Bembeim);  and 
Eberhart  Windefft9  Denhnilrdigkeiien  rur  GcschichjU 
des  ZtilaUeTs  Kaiaer  Sigiamutuh  (1893). 

ALTRUIST  COMMUMTY,  SeeCoMMnmaif,  II.,2. 

ALUMBRABOS,     See  Aloubraboa. 

ALUMIVATE:  A  term  used  to  denote  the  po- 
sition of  a  student  in  an  episcopal  or  papal  Bemi- 
naiy.  In  order  to  enter  such  an  institution  the 
candidate  must  be  capable  of  receiving  orders  and 
have  the  express  intention  of  taking  them*  The 
fieminariet  receiver  the  privileges  of  the  clerical 
state  as  soon  aa  he  ia  tonsured,  even  before  ordina- 
tion. The  alumni  of  the  seminaries  and  colleges 
for  the  training  of  missionaries  have  special  priv* 
Uegea,  on  condition  that  when  they  enter  the  college 
they  solemnly  swear  not  to  join  any  religioua  order, 
but  as  secular  priests  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
missionary  work,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Propaganda,  to  which  they  are  required  to  make 
annual  reports.  (E.  Friedbeiig.) 

Biauoobapht:    V.   Hliuchiiii,   KwehenreeM^  iv,  503  sgq, 

51T.  B«rUa,  1E8S,    O.  Mejer,  Die  Propaganda,  i  73  «|q., 

22S  aqq.i  0(>HiQ«eii,  IS52. 


ALVAR  OF  CORDOVA  (caUed  alj30  Pflul  Alvar): 

Spanish  Christian  champion  against  the  Moham* 
medans;  b.  about  800;  d.  about  861.  His  ances^ 
tors  appear  to  have  been  Jew6,  and  his  family  was 
wealthy.  He  lived,  highly  esteemed,  upon  an 
inherited  estate  near  CJordova,  where  be  wae  edu- 
cated with  his  lifelong  friend  Eulogius  (q*v*)  by 
the  abbot  Speraindeo  (d.  before  852),  author  of  a 
work  against  Islam  and  of  a  glorification  of  two 
Christian  brothers  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Abd  at-Rahman  IL  From  this  teacher  Alvar  and 
hii  fellow  pupU  imbibed  a  feeling  of  hatred  toward 
the  Mohammedans.  Spanish  Christians  at  the  time 
were  filled  with  a  fanatical  longing  for  martyrdom 
and  found  an  easy  way  to  the  attainment  of  their 
defdre  by  publicly  reviling  Mohammed,  which  was 
forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Alvar  en- 
couraged such  proceedings,  while  Eulogius^  after 
some  hesitation,  became  the  soul  of  the  movement. 
In  Alvar's  chief  work,  the  Indicslus  luminnsus 
(854),  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  Mohammed 
was  a  precursor  of  Antichrist  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore permissible  to  revile  him.  That  he  did  not 
himself  seek  a  martyr's  death  ia  explained  by  the 
often-repeated  assertion  of  Eulogius,  that  only 
such  should  sacrifice  thcm^lves  as  were  ripe  for 
eternal  life  through  personal  holiness .  The  move- 
ment died  out  after  Eulogius  had  suffered  tB59), 
and  Alvar  then  wrote  his  friend's  life  in  a  strain 
of  extravagant  glorification.  His  last  and  most 
mature  work  was  a  ConfeuiOf  imitated  (but  not 
slavishly)  from  the  Oratio  pro  corrtptiont  viia  of 
Isidore  of  Seville;  in  mystico-contemplative  form 
it  expresses  deep  contrition  and  the  longing  for 
salvation,  A  few  of  Alvar's  Latin  poems  have 
been  preserved,  and  a  L/ibm"  sdrUUtarum,  a  sort  of 
Christian  ethics  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  quo- 
tations from  Biblical  and  eeclesiastical  writers,  is 
ascribed  to  \um  with  probability  by  a  Gothic 
manuscript  of  Madrid  (cf .  MPLf  xc,  94-96).  His 
works  are  in  MPL^  cxv,^  cxxi. 

BiBLiociRAPFiTr    W.    voQ    BaudbBm.   Ev!Logi\^  unA  Alttari 
LdpBLCH  1872. 

AIYPmSp  SAfflTt  1.  A  saint  of  the  Roman 
Calendar^  b.  of  a  prominent  family  at  Thagaste, 
Numi4ia,  in  the  fourth  cent  my.  He  became  a 
pupil  of  Augustine  in  Carthage  and  later  one  of  hts 
most  devoted  friends,  and  was  converted  from 
Manicheanism  by  him.  He  preceded  Augustine 
to  Rome  to  study  law  and  was  assessor  there  to 
the  court  of  the  Italian  treasury.  When  Augustine 
went  to  Milan,  Alypius  accompanied  him,  attended 
the  preaching  of  Ambrose,  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  baptised  with  Augustine  on  Easter, 
387.  With  Augustine  he  returned  to  Africa  and 
lived  with  him  at  Tbogaste  till  in  391  Augustine 
became  bishop  of  Hippo  and  Alypius  abbot  of  a 
monaetery  at  Tliagaute,  In  304  he  became  bishop 
of  Thagaste  and  survived  Augustine*  His  day 
is  Aug.  15.  He  is  mentioned  many  times  in  Augu^^ 
tine*s  *'  Confessions"  (v1,  7-16  and  elsewhere), 
and  several  of  Augustine's  letters  to  him  have  been 
preserved, 

2.  A  saint  of  the  Greek  Calendar;  b,  at  Adria- 
nople  about  550.  In  imitation  of  Simeon  be  stood 
upon  a  pillar,  hence  was  called  The  Styliie.     He 
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18  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  108,  and  to  have 
spent  his  last  fifty  years  on  his  pillar.  His  day 
is  Nov.  26.    See  STrLiTSB. 

Bibuogbapht:  1.  A8B,  Auc.,  iii.  201-208.  2.  Simeon 
Metaphrastee,  Vita  aanetiAlvpii  Cionitae,  ed.  L.  Surius,  in 
De  probatu  aanctorum  hittoriu,  Nov.,  vi.  589-595.  Cologne, 
1575. 

ALZOG,  Ol'tsoH,  JOHANlf  BAPTIST:  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Ohlau  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Breslau),  Sile- 
sia, June  29,  1808;  d.  at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau 
Mar.  1,  1878.  He  studied  at  Breslau  and  Bonn, 
served  as  private  tutor,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  1834.  He  became  professor  of  church  hCstory 
and  exegesis  at  Posen  (1836),  Hildesheim  (1845), 
and  Freiburg  (1853).  While  at  Posen  he  supported 
his  archbishop,  liiartin  von  Dimin  (q.v.)  in  his 
measures  against  mixed  marriages.  In  1869  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  on  dogma 
in  the  preparation  for  the  Vatican  Council,  and  was 
the  only  member  of  the  commission  who  held  the 
declaration  of  papal  infallibility  as  wholly  inoppor- 
tune. His  chief  works  were:  UniveraoLgesdiichle 
der  christlichen  Kirche  vom  katholiachen  Stand- 
punkte  (Mainz,  1841;  10th  ed.  by  F.  X.  Kraus, 
Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  Kirchengeschichle,  2 
vols.,  1882;  Eng.  transl.,  from  9th  ed.,  3  vols., 
Cincinnati,  1874-78,  new  ed.,  1903;  it  is  said  that 
the  English  translation  does  not  faithfully  repro- 
duce the  original,  being  less  candid  and  reliable); 
Grundrisa  der  PcUroloffie  oder  die  dUem  chriat- 
lichen  LiUerargeachichte  (Freiburg,  1866);  Die  deiU- 
acfien  Plenarien  im  16ten  und  xu  Anfang  dee  16ten 
JahrhunderU   (1874). 

Bzblxooraprt:  F.  X.  Kraus,  OedOchiniagrede  auf  Jdhannf 
AUog,  Freiburg,  1870. 

AMADEISTS,  See  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assisi, 
AND  THE  Franciscan  Order,  III.,  §  7. 

AMALARIUS,  am-a-la'rl-us,  OF  METZ  (AMA- 
LARIUS  SYMPHOSIUS):  Liturgical  writer  of 
the  ninth  century;  b.  about  780;  d.  850  or  851. 
In  his  yout^J  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Alcuin, 
and  Metz  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the 
place  of  his  principal  activity.  He  appears  as  a 
deacon  at  the  Synod  of  Aachen  in  817,  and  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  patristic  part  of  the 
Regula  Aquisgraneneis,  which  imposed  the  canonical 
life  upon  the  clergy  of  the  empire.  In  825,  now  a 
chorepiscopue,  he  was  in  Paris  for  the  synod  called 
by  Louis  in  connection  with  the  iconoclastic  con- 
troversy, and  was  selected  by  the  emperor,  with 
Halitgar  of  Cambrai,  to  accompany  the  papal 
envoys  to  Constantinople  about  this  matter.  The 
authorities  do  not  relate  whether  he  accomplished 
the  mission,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  once  visited 
Constantinople.  His  principal  work  (written  not 
earlier  than  819)  was  De  ecdesiasticis  officiis,  in 
which  he  discusses  all  liturgical  usages,  the  festivals 
and  offices  of  the  Church,  and  the  vestments  of  the 
clergy  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  from  the  stand- 
point of  mystical  symbolism.  The  diversities 
between  the  German  antiphonaries  next  drew 
his  attention,  and  in  831  he  went  to  Rome  to  ask 
Gregory  IV.  to  issue  an  authorized  Roman  antipho- 
nary.  The  pope  did  not  see  his  way  to  do  this, 
but  he  called  Amalarius's  attention  to  the  Roman  I 
I.— 10 


antiphonaries  at  the  abbey  of  Corbie.  He  came 
home  to  revise  his  earlier  book  in  the  light  of  new 
sources,  and  compile  an  antiphonary  based  on  the 
Franldsh  ones  together  with  these  Roman  texts; 
the  commentary  on  this  forms  his  work  De  ordine 
antiphonarii.  After  the  restoration  of  Louis  to 
the  throne,  the  rebellious  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
Agobard  (q.v.),  was  deposed,  and  Amalarius  was 
put  in  charge  of  his  diocese.  Here  he  used  his  power 
to  bring  about  a  sweeping  change  in  the  liturgy, 
but  aroused  strong  opposition,  led  by  the  deacon 
Florus,  a  warm  partizan  of  Agobard,  who  worked 
against  Amalarius  unceasingly,  and  finally  ac- 
cused him  of  heresy  at  the  Synod  of  Quiercy  in 
838.  The  synod  condemned  some  of  his  expres- 
sions, and  Agobard,  shortly  afterward  returning 
to  Lyons,  began  to  undo  all  that  he  had  done  in 
regard  to  the  liturgy.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
later  life,  except  that  in  the  controversy  over 
Gottschalk's  teaching  he  wrote  in  support  of 
Hincmar.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Amulf  at  Metz.  His  writings  give 
an  insight  into  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  early 
ninth  century,  and  are  especially  illuminating  on 
the  relation  of  the  Gallican  liturgies  to  the  Roman, 
which  was  gaining  steadily  in  the  Frankish  empire. 
To  its  permanent  conquest  over  the  Gallican, 
Amalarius 's  work  undoubtedly  contributed.  He  is 
also  important  from  his  influence  on  later  medie- 
val liturgiologists,  many  of  whom  follow  his  mys- 
tical method,  and  most  of  whom  quote  him  exten- 
sively. He  shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers,  with  praiseworthy  diligence  and  con- 
scientiousness in  the  use  of  his  authorities.  His 
works  are  in  Af  PL,  cv.  (Rudolf  Sahre.) 

Bibliooraprt:  R.  Mdnohmesrer,  Amalar  von  Metw,  win 
Leben  und  aeina  Sehriften,  Mflnster,  1803;  Histoire  litU- 
retire  de  la  France^  vol.  iv.;  Ceillier,  AtUeure  aacrie,  voIb. 
xviii.,  xix.,  PariB,  1752, 1754;  Hefele.  ConcUienoeechichie, 
vol.  iv.;  R.  Sabra,  Der  Liiurgiker  Amaiariue,  Dresden, 
1883. 

AMALARIUS  OF  TREVES  (AMALARIUS  FOR- 
TUNATUS):  Archbishop  of  Treves.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  but  he  is  not  the  same  as  the 
liturgiologist  Amalarius  of  Metz,  with  whom  he 
has  been  identified.  He  became  archbishop  about 
809,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bishop  Amalharius 
whom  Charlemagne  commissioned  about  811  to 
consecrate  the  newly  erected  church  at  Hamburg. 
In  the  spring  of  813  he  set  out  for  Constantinople 
with  Abbot  Peter  of  Nonantula,  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  the  negotiations  for  peace  between  the 
Frankish  and  Byzantine  courts.  The  envoys, 
learning  that  Michael,  to  whom  they  were  accred- 
ited, had  been  succeeded  by  Leo  V.,  remained 
eighty  days  in  Constantinople,  and  returned  in 
company  with  two  Byzantine  ambassadors,  to 
find  Charlemagne's  son  Louis  on  the  throne.  This 
is  the  last  known  fact  in  Amalarius's  life.  There 
is  no  solid  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  he 
died  in  814  or  816.  Certain  passages  in  a  letter 
of  his  to  Hilduin,  abbot  of  Saint-Denis  (ed.  G.  Meier, 
in  Neuee  Archiv  fur  dUere  deviscke  GeschichUkunde, 
xiii.,  1887,  307-323),  have  led  to  the  supposition 
that  he  resigned  his  see  (his  successor  Hetti  was  in 
possession  of  it  in  816)  and  lived  some  time  longer 
as  head  of  a  monastery.    His  writings  are  a  short 
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treatise  on  baptism,  formerly  ascribed  to  Alcuin, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  by 
Charlemagne  to  the  archbishops  of  his  empire 
(in  MPL,  xcix.  887-902),  and  the  Odaporicum 
or  Versus  marinif  a  poem  of  eighty  hexameters, 
giving  an  accomit  of  his  jomney  to  Constantinople 
(MPL,  ci.  1287-88,  among  the  works  of  Alcuin; 
ed.  E.  DUmmTer,  in  MGH,  Poeta  lot.  cevi  Carol., 
i.  426-428,  1881;  cf.  Addenda,  ii.  694). 

(Rudolf  Sahre.) 
BnuooBAPHT:    Rettberg,  KD,  i.  426-428;    J.  Marx.  Gc- 

9chiehte   de9   EnuHfia  Trier,  Trier,  1868-62;  Hauck.  KD, 

ii.  192. 

AMALEK,  am'a-lek,  AMALEKITES,  am'-dek- 
aits:  A  Bedouin  people  who  are  somewhat  prom- 
inent in  the  older  history  of  Israel.  Their  terri- 
tory was  the  steppes  south  of  the  hill-country  of 
Judea  and  the  Sinaitic  desert  (the  modem  Tih; 
Gen.  xiv.  7;  Ex.  xvii.  8;  Num.  xiii.  29,  xiv,  25, 
43,  45;  I  Sam.  xv.  4-7,  xxvii.  8).  From  Judges 
v.  14  and  xii.  15  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they 
once  dwelt  in  Palestine  and  were  gradually  driven 
to  the  south.  Neither  the  Old  Testament  nor 
extra-Biblical  sources  give  satisfactory  informa- 
tion concerning  their  ethnographical  relations  (cf . 
Noldeke,  Uther  die  Amalekiter  und  einige  andere 
Nachbarvdlker  der  Israeliten,  Gdttingen,  1864). 
Israel  is  said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over 
them  at  Rephidim  while  on  the  way  to  the  prom- 
ised land,  and  Yahweh  then  commanded  the  ex- 
tirpation of  this  people  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16;  cf.  Deut. 
XXV.  17-19;  I  Sam.  xv.  2-3).  Again  when  cer- 
tain of  the  Israelites  attempted,  against  Yahweh's 
command,  to  enter  Canaan  from  Kadesh,  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Amalekites  (Num.  xiv. 
45).  In  post-Mosaic  time  the  Kenites  lived  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah  among 
nomad  Amalekites  (Judges  i.  16,  LXX.).  They  are 
said  to  have  made  forays  against  Israel  in  the 
narratives  of  Ehud  and  Gideon  (Judges  iii.  13,  vi.  3, 
33,  vii.  12),  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Amalekites  were 
expressly  named  in  the  sources  from  which  these 
narratives  are  drawn.  At  Samuel's  command 
Saul  made  war  upon  them  and  gained  a  great 
victory;  because  he  did  not  carry  out  the  injimc- 
tion  to  destroy  them  utterly  he  was  rejected  by 
the  prophet  (I  Sam.  xv.).  Their  king,  Agag,  is 
here  named,  and  their  sheep,  oxen,  and  other 
possessions  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  "  city  of 
Amalek,''  which  is  not  referred  to  elsewhere. 
David  attacked  them  after  they  had  made  a  raid 
upon  Ziklag,  and  only  those  who  had  camels  es- 
caped (I  Sam.  XXX.).  Thenceforth  the  Amalek- 
ites disappear  from  history  except  for  the  notice, 
in  I  Chron.  iv.  42,  that  a  band  of  Simeonites  (prob- 
ably in  the  time  of  Hezekiah)  exterminated  the 
last  remnant  of  them,  dwelling  on  Mont  Seir. 
That  Haman  is  called  an  Agagite  in  Esther  iii.  1 
("  an  Amalekite,"  Josephus,  Ant.,  XI.  vi.  6)  has 
no  significance,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  book. 

(F.  Buhl.) 

Bxbuographt:  A.  Dillmann,  Comrnenktry  on  Oenetia,  on 
chaps.  X.  and  xxxvi.,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1807  (best); 
T.  N6ldeke,  Ueber  di$  AmaUkiter  und  einige  andere  Nach- 
barvolker  der  leraeliten,  Qdttincen.  1864;  A.  H.  Sayoe, 
Racee  of  the  Old  Tettament,  London,  1891;  DB,  i.  77-78; 
BB,  i.  128-131. 


AMALRIC,  a-mal'rik  (Fr.  Amaury),  OF  BENA 
AND  THE  AMALRICIANS,  a-mal-rish'ons:  A 
notable  representative  of  pantheism  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  his  followers.  Amalric  was  bom  at 
Bena,  near  Chartres,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  lectured  in  Paris  on  philosophy 
and  theology.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
subtle  dialectician,  and  the  favor  of  the  Dauphin, 
afterward  King  Louis  VIII.  How  far  he  carried 
his  pantheism  in  the  public  teaching  can  not  now 
be  determined;  but  Us  doctrine  of  the  member- 
ship of  believers  in  the  body  of  Christ  was  so  pan- 
theistic in  tendency  that  it  aroused  suspicion,  and 
he  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese,  who  exercised  an  official  oversight  over 
the  schools  of  Paris.  In  1204  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  teaching  before 
Innocent  III.,  who  decided  against  him.  Return- 
ing to  Paris,  he  was  forced  to  recant.  Soon  after- 
ward he  died,  and  received  churchly  burial  at  St.- 
Martin-des-Ohamps  (1  m.  e.  of  Morlaix,  Finistdre). 
After  his  death  traces  of  a  sect  formed  by  him  were 
discovered,  and  a  synod  was  called  in  Paris  in  1209 
to  take  measures  for  its  suppression.  Amalric 's 
teaching  was  condenmed,  and  he  himself  was 
excommunicated;  nine  ecclesiastics  together  with 
William  the  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  seven  prophets 
of  the  sect,  were  burned  at  the  stake.  At  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council  in  1215,  Innocent  III. 
renewed  the  condenmation  of  Amalric 's  teaching. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Amalric  took  up  the 
teaching  of  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  and  devel- 
oped it  into  a  thoroughgoing  pantheism.  Only 
three  propositions  can  certainly  be  ascribed  to 
Amalric  himself:  (1)  that  God  is  all  things; 
(2)  that  every  Christian  is  bound  to  believe  him- 
self a  member  of  Christ,  and  that  none  can  be  saved 
without  this  faith;  and  (3)  that  no  sin  is  imputed 
to  those  who  walk  in  love.  The  teaching  of  his 
disciples  is  an  expansion  of  these  theses.  God, 
they  said,  has  revealed  himself  thrice,  and  each 
time  more  completely.  With  the  incarnation  in 
Abraham  the  epoch  of  the  Father  begins;  with 
the  incarnation  in  Mary,  that  of  the  Son;  with 
the  incarnation  in  the  Amalricians,  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  As  the  coming  of  Christ  set  aside 
the  Mosaic  law,  so  the  sacraments  and  ordinances 
of  the  second  dispensation  were  now  abolished. 
The  sect  called  the  veneration  of  the  saints  idolatry; 
the  Church,  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse;  the 
pope,  Antichrist.  The  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  the  believers  takes  the  place 
of  baptism,  and  is  indeed  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  no  other  is  to 
be  expected;  nor  is  there  any  hell  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin.  Their  doctrine,  that  the  spirit, 
which  is  God,  can  not  be  affected  by  the  deeds  of 
the  flesh,  or  conunit  sin,  became  a  cover  for  mani- 
fold excesses,  proven  not  only  by  contemporary 
records,  but  also  by  numerous  testimonials  as  to 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  were  the  direct 
successors  of  the  Amalricians.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibljoorapht:  Souroes  are:  Q.  Armoricus,  De  geetia  Phi- 
lippi  AufftutH,  in  Bouquet,  Remeil,  xvii.  83;  B.  Guido,  Vita 
Innoixntiipapa,  in  Mann.  Concilia,  xxii.  801-800.  086;  C. 
Bftumker.  Ein  Traktat  gegen  die  Anudricianer  aue  dem  An- 
fang  dee   XIII.  Jahrhunderta,  Paderbom,  1805.     Consult 
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C.  Hahn.  Ge9chiehU  der  KeUer  im  MitUlalUr,  iii.  176  sqq.. 
Stuttcart,  1845;  Krdolein,  AmcUrich  von  Bena  und  David 
von  DinarU  in  TSK,  xii.  (1847)  271  aqq.;  W  Preger,  0#- 
9€hiclde  der  deuttchen  Myatik  im  MiUddUer,  i.  166  sqq.,  173 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1874;  A.  Jundt,  Hiatoire  du  panthHatne 
populaire  au  moyen  dge^  p.  20,  Paris,  1875;  H.  Reuter, 
Geachichte  der  religidsen  AufkUarung  im  MittelaUer,  ii.  218 
aqq.,  Berlin,  1877. 

AMANA  SOCIETY.  See  Commxtnism,  II.,  3. 
AMANDUS,  a-man'dus:  Bishop  and  missionary 
of  the  Franks;  d.  at  the  abbey  of  Ehio,  near 
Toumai,  Feb.  6,  661  (?).  He  was  a  man  of  rank 
from  Aquitania,  took  holy  orders  in  early  youth 
against  the  will  of  his  father,  and  lived  in  a  cell 
in  the  city-wall  of  Bourges  till  he  was  induced  by 
a  vision  of  St.  Peter  to  give  himself  up  to  mission- 
work  in  Friesland.  He  preached  and  baptized 
near  Ghent.  The  Frankish  government  neglected 
to  protect  the  mission  near  the  frontier,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  haughty  Frieslanders  hindered 
the  work.  Amandus  therefore  went  to  Carinthia 
and  Camiola  to  seek  a  better  field  among  the  Slavic 
invaders,  south  of  the  Danube.  Here,  however, 
he  was  not  successful;  and  he  returned  to  Ghent, 
where  he  founded  two  monasteries,  Blandinivun 
and  Gundarum,  and  a  third,  Elno,  near  Toumai. 
From  these  the  Friesian  mission-workwas  carried 
on  with  more  success.  Amandus  was  made  bishop 
of  Maestricht,  and  in  this  position  he  helped  to 
carry  through  the  Roman  resolutions  against  the 
Monothelites,  and  tried  to  reform  the  clergy.  As 
the  latter  showed  themselves  obstinate,  he  retired 
from  his  see  between  647  and  649,  entered  the  abbey 
of  Elno,  and  worked  to  the  end  of  his  life  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Frankish  and  Basque  heathen. 
He  was  said  to  have  performed  miracles,  and  it 
was  believed  that  miracles  occurred  at  his  tomb, 
which  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

A.  Werner. 

Biblioorapht:  Baudemund  and  Milo  wrote  accounts  of  his 
life  which  with  other  sources  are  in  A8B,  Feb..  i.  815-903. 
Consult  Gosse,  Eaaai  tur  St.  Amand,  1866;  J.  J.  de  Smedt. 
Vie  de  Si.  Amand,  Ghent.  1881;  Rettberg.  KD,  i.  554,  ii. 
507-508;  Friedrich,  KD,  ii.  322;  J.  Desilve,  De  echda 
Elnonenei  S.  Amandi,  Louvain,  1890;  Hauck,  KD,  i.  269 
sqq. 

AMANDUS,  JOHANNES.  See  Albert  of  Prus- 
sia, §  2. 

AMARNA  TABLETS. 

I.  TeU  el-Amama.  IV.  Value  of  the  Tableto. 

II.  The  Tablets.  Historical  (5  1). 

III.  Authors  and  Contents.  Geographical  (S  2). 

Linguistic  ({  3). 

L  Tell  el-Amama :  The  Amama  tablets  are  a 
collection  of  cuneiform  documents,  so  called 
from  Tell  el-Amama,  the  name  by  which  the 
place  where  the  tablets  were  discovered  is  gen- 
erally known  outside  of  Egypt.  It  is  really  a 
conventionalized  word,  compoimded  of  the  Arab 
tell,  "  mound,"  and  a  word  formed  either  from  the 
name  of  the  Arabic  tribe  Amran  or  from  a  place 
near  Amarieh.  The  place  is  160  miles  above  Cairo, 
between  Thebes  and  Memphis,  or,  more  closely, 
between  Assiout  and  Bcni-Hassan.  The  mound 
is  the  site  of  the  city  built  by  Amenophis  IV., 
known  otherwise  as  the  heretic  king  Khu-en-aten, 
that  he  might  there  develop  untrammeled  by  the 
hostile  priesthoods  his  favorite  cult  of  the  disk  of 
the  sun  (aten)  with  which  he  hoped  to  supersede 


all  other  cults  and  to  unify  the  religion  of  Egypt 
(see  EoTPT,  I.).  His  attempt  was  of  course  op- 
posed by  all  the  priesthoods  of  all  the  other  cults, 
and  after  his  death  his  name  was  held  accursed 
because  of  his  efforts  in  that  direction.  His  po- 
sition in  Egypt  was  veiy  like  that  of  Julian  "  the 
Apostate  "  among  the  Christians  of  Rome.  The 
place  which  he  built  for  his  capital  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruins,  not  being  occupied  after  his  death 
by  any  other  king.  It  is  this  fact  which  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  the  tablets  there  and  also  for 
their  preservation.  The  foreign  office  of  his  reign 
with  its  archives  was  located  there,  and  when  the 
palace  was  disused,  the  chamber  where  the  tablets 
were  kept  was  covered  by  the  debris  of  the  disin- 
tegrating buildings.  These  facts  constitute  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents,  which  indeed  is  established  beyond  all 
question.  The  mound  was  excavated  in  1891-92 
by  W.  M.  F.  Petrie  and  a  corps  of  assistants  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
The  finds  made  were  most  valuable,  although 
the  site  had  been  rifled  by  Arabs  and  travelers. 
The  entire  reign  of  the  king  whose  capital  was  there 
was  illuminated  by  the  finds,  and  the  activities, 
religious,  political,  and  industrial,  were  laid  bare. 
That  excavation  was  the  result,  however,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  finding  of  the  tablets.  One  of  the 
hopes  was  that  other  tablets  would  be  discovered, 
a  hope  which  largely  stimulated  the  search  but  was 
not  realized. 

XL  The  Tablets:  The  discoveiy  was  accidental. 
In  1887  a  peasant  woman  while  searching  in  the 
ruins  for  antiquities  to  sell  to  travelers  discovered 
the  place  of  deposit  within  the  palace  enclosure. 
The  tablets  were  all  taken  out,  naturally  without 
the  extreme  care  which  skilled  excavators  would 
have  used,  were  conveyed  down  the  river,  and  sold. 
Eighty-two  letters  and  fragments  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  Museum,  160  went  to 
Berlin,  the  Gizeh  nuiseum  has  sixty,  while  a  few 
are  in  private  hands.  In  all,  about  320  documents 
of  the  series  are  known.  Some  fragments  were 
afterward  found  in  the  place  of  deposit  by  Petrie, 
verifying  the  location  as  given  by  the  peasants, 
but  adding  hardly  anything  to  the  knowledge 
already  gained.  The  tablets  are  different  in  many 
respects,  particularly  in  shape,  from  those  recovered 
from  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  mounds.  Most  of 
them  are  rectangular,  a  few  are  oval,  some  are 
flat  on  both  sides,  some  convex  on  both,  some 
pillow-shaped,  some  are  kiln-dried,  others  sun- 
dried.  Many  of  them  confirm  by  the  texture  of 
the  clay  the  assertions  of  the  inscriptions  as  to  their 
sources.  Six  of  them  are  the  largest  known  of 
this  species  of  tablet,  measuring  ten  inches  by  eight. 
The  language,  except  in  three  of  the  documents, 
is  the  neo-Babylonian,  closely  related  to  Assyrian, 
Aramaic,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  approximating 
most  closely  the  Assyrian.  One  letter  is  in  the 
Hittite  language  but  in  the  cuneiform  script. 
Sometimes  a  Sumerian  ideograph  is  used,  of  which 
the  explanation  occasionally  follows  either  in 
Assyrian  or  in  Canaanitic.  In  all  but  half  a  dozen 
tablets  the  general  character  of  the  writing  is 
inferior,  showing  the  work  of  unskilled  scribes. 
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The  differences  are  often  individualistic,  and 
mannerisms  which  run  through  a  whole  series  com- 
bine with  other  details  to  point  infallibly  to  identity 
of  source  for  that  series.  The  spelling  is  poor,  and 
modifications  of  characters  occur  which  have  not 
been  discovered  in  other  cuneiform  documents. 
The  tablets  are  all  to  be  dated  within  the  reigns 
of  Amenophis  III.  and  IV.,  father  and  son,  about 
1500-1450  B.C.  Besides  the  foregoing,  a  tablet 
recognised  by  nearly  all  scholars  as  belonging  to 
the  series  was  found  by  Bliss  in  his  excavation  of 
Tell  el-Hesy  (Lachish)  in  Palestine.  This  con- 
tains the  name  of  Zimrida  of  Lachish  (almost  cer- 
tainly the  writer  of  letter  No.  217  in  Winckler's 
arrangement,  and  mentioned  in  Nos.  181  and  219 
of  the  same),  not  to  be  confounded  with  Zimrida 
of  Sidon,  who  is  also  a  correspondent  (as  is  appar- 
ently done  by  Bliss,  Mounds  of  Many  Cities,  Lon- 
don, 1896,  pp.  54  sqq.).  Some  of  the  letters 
contain  Egyptian  dockets  mostly  illegible,  probably 
notes  of  date  of  receipt  and  other  remarks.  The 
condition  of  the  tablets  varies  greatly;  on  some 
only  a  few  characters  remain;  others  lack  only  a 
few  to  be  complete. 

in.  Authors  and  Contents:  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  fragments  of  a  bilingual  dictionary, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  Pharaoh,  and  a  mytho- 
logical fragment,  the  tablets  are  letters,  most  of 
which  deal  with  the  political  situation  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Plulistia.  The  most  noteworthy 
are  the  following:  One  letter  is  from  Amenophis 
III.  to  Kallima-Sin  of  the  Babylonian  Kasshite 
dynasty,  asking  the  latter  for  a  daughter  as  a  wife 
and  replying  to  the  latter's  insinuation  that  there 
was  no  information  that  a  former  wife,  sister  of 
Kallima-Sin,  was  yet  alive  and  well-treated.  Four 
letters  from  Kallima^in  to  Amenophis  III.  com- 
plain that  a  Babylonian  envoy  was  kept  in  Egypt 
six  years,  and  when  sent  back  brought  only  a  small 
quantity  of  gold,  and  that  of  inferior  quality.  He 
asks  more  and  better  gold,  which  is  needed  at  once 
for  a  building  which  he  is  erecting;  he  asks  for  a 
daughter  of  Amenophis  as  a  wife,  or  if  not  that, 
then  some  one  whom  he  can  palm  off  as  a  daughter 
of  the  Pharaoh.  One  of  the  letters  shows  that 
he  is  sending  his  daughter  to  the  harem  of  Ameno- 
phis. There  are  six  letters  of  Bumaburiash  of 
Babylon  to  Amenophis  IV.,  assuring  the  latter  of 
the  foimer's  fraternal  feelings,  asking  presents 
and  promising  others  in  return,  also  seeking  help 
against  his  "  vassal "  Asshur-uballit  of  Assyria 
who  revolts  against  the  suzerain  power.  There 
is  also  a  letter  of  Asshur-uballit  to  Amenophis  IV., 
seeking  presents,  including  gold  for  the  decoration 
of  a  palace,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  sent 
to  his  father  Asshur-nadin-ahi,  and  promising 
others  in  return.  Some  of  the  finest,  longest,  and 
beet-written  are  from  Tushratta,  king  of  Mitanni 
(see  Assyria),  to  Amenophis  IV.,  one  of  whose 
wives  is  a  sister  of  Tushratta.  One  of  these  prom- 
ises a  daughter  of  the  writer  to  the  Pharaoh,  but 
it  is  expected  that  a  great  deal  of  gold  (not  alloyed 
like  the  last  that  was  sent)  will  be  returned  for  her. 
After  considerable  delay  and,  apparently,  bargain- 
ing also  the  daughter  was  sent.  This  series  tells  too, 
of  a  victoiy  of  Tushratta  over  the  Hittites,  and 


might  be  taken  to  prove  that  Mitanni  was  not  a 
Hittite  kingdom.  Three  from  the  same  person 
to  Amenophis  IV.  include  in  their  contents  condo- 
lence upon  the  death  of  the  Pharaoh's  father,  for 
which  consolation  is  found  by  the  writer  in  the  fact 
that  the  son  of  that  father  succeeds  to  the  throne; 
friendly  relations  are  promised;  two  golden  statu- 
ettes which  have  been  pron^sed  are  asked  for 
(not  wooden  one  likes  those  which  have  been  sent); 
complaints  are  made  about  the  detention  of  am- 
bassadors in  Egypt;  and  gold  is  requested.  Tush- 
ratta also  writes  a  letter  to  the  queen  dowager 
Ti,  asking  her  good  offices  with  the  Pharaoh  in 
urging  the  latter  to  fulfil  the  engagements  entered 
into. 

The  rest  of  the  tablets  contain  correspondence 
from  petty  kings  and  governors  of  Amoritic,  Syrian, 
Palestinian,  and  Cypriote  (?)  cities  to  the  Pharaohs, 
telling  of  revolts  and  assaults  upon  the  Pharaoh's 
authority,  and  of  invasions  by  the  Hittites  and 
ffabiri;  or  they  make  accusations  against  other 
of  the  Pharaoh's  governors,  or  defend  themselves 
as  loyal  subjects  of  Egypt.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  these  are  a  series  from  Alaskia  (either  a  district 
in  north  Syria  or  CJyprus);  fifty-seven  from  Rib- 
Addi  of  Gebal  (Byblos)  to  the  Pharaoh,  and  eight 
to  Egyptian  officers  high  in  position;  eight  from 
Ahi-MUki  of  Tyre  (the  name  compounded  of  the 
name  of  the  god  for  which  "  Moloch  "  was  given 
in  the  Old  Testament;  see  Moloch);  seven  from 
Abd-Jf,iba  of  Jerusalem  (the  latter  spelled  U-ru- 
shorlim,  "  city  of  peace  ";  Winckler,  TeU-d-Amama 
Letters,  Letter  180,  line  25),  which  tell  of  a  con- 
federation formed  by  Gezer,  Ashkelon,  and  Lachish 
against  Jerusalem,  and  asking  help  against  them 
and  the  ffabiri;  two  are  from  Ammunira  of 
Beirut. 

IV.  Value  of  the  Tablets:  The  results  gained 
from  the  study  of  the  documents  are  threefold — 
historical,  geographical,  and  linguistic. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  discovery 
is  the  fact  that  the  correspondence  even  between 
Egypt  and  its  vassals  was  carried  on  not  in  Egyp- 
tian, but  in  an  Asiatic  tongue,  and  that  the  cunei- 
form. This  implies  that  the  entire  area  covered 
by  the  correspondence  outside  Egypt  was  control- 
led in  culture  by  Babylonia.  This  control  was 
so  thoroughgoing  that  governmental 
I.  Histor-  transactions  and  diplomatic  inter- 
ical.  course  were  necessarily  carried  on  in 
the  tongue  of  the  lower  Euphrates. 
The  royal  correspondence  reveals  the  relations 
between  the  court  of  Egypt,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  courts  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Mitanni, 
on  the  other,  consisting  of  intermarriages,  with 
Egypt  as  the  haughtier  power  in  the  earlier  period, 
this  strain  of  superiority  giving  way  later  to  one  of 
equality.  The  Pharaohs  entered  into  marriage 
relations  with  the  daughters  of  Asiatic  regal  houses, 
but  at  first  refused  and  afterward  granted  the  re- 
quest for  reciprocity  in  this  respect.  This  division 
of  the  documents  shows  the  kings  making  requests 
of  each  other  for  bakshish  and  complaining  of  the 
quality  of  that  foimeriy  given.  Egypt  seems  the 
source  of  gold,  and  from  the  plaints  appears  guilty 
of  attempting  to  cheat  by  alloying  heavily  the 
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metal  which  it  sent  as  a  present,  in  one  case  the 
proportion  of  pure  gold  being  only  six  parts  in 
twenty.  The  relation  of  Assyria  to  Babylonia 
receives  side-light  in  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian 
asks  help  against  his  ''  vassal ''  Asshur-uballit  of 
Assyria,  who,  however,  seems  to  be  in  friendly 
relations  with  Egypt;  a  second  point  in  this  con- 
nection is  contained  in  the  reference  in  the  Tnsh- 
ratta  correspondence  to  the  sending  of  the  image 
of  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  to  Egypt,  which  implies  that 
Nineveh  was  then  a  part  of  Mitanni  (see  Asstria, 
vi.,  2,  and  cf .  C.  Niebuhr,  Studien  .  .  .  zur  Ge- 
9chichte  dea  alien  Orients,  Leipsic,  1894,  p.  92). 

But  the  most  important  results  historically  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  connections  of  Egypt 
with  Syria  and  Palestine.  Thothmes  III.  had 
carried  the  arms  of  Egypt  as  far  as  the  Taurus 
Mountains.  A  period  of  Egyptian  quiescence  had 
followed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  period  of 
the  letters  Egyptian  hegemony  was  threatened  in 
three  ways:  first  by  revolts  of  the  cities  under 
governors  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pharaoh 
or  by  the  governors  who  were  unfaithful;  second, 
by  a  Hittite  advance  from  the  north  and  northeast; 
third,  by  the  Habiri  from  the  east.  The  corre- 
spondence abounds  in  charges  by  governors  who 
claim  to  be  faithful  to  the  Pharaoh  against  other 
governors;  and  again  and  again  they  beg  for  help 
from  him  which  apparently  is  not  sent,  though  the 
news  of  continuous  loss  of  territory  is  the  burden 
of  the  letters.  Some  of  the  men  charged  with 
rebellion  protest  their  fidelity  and  make  counter- 
charges, but  in  many  cases  practically  confess  their 
disloyalty  by  their  excuses  for  not  rendering  ser- 
vice due  or  required.  The  whole  situation  is  one 
of  the  weakening  of  Egyptian  influence  as  its 
leadership  and  control  slips  away  under  the  batter- 
ing of  the  triplex  adverse  forces.  The  mention  of  the 
advance  of  the  Hittites  is  most  illuminating,  show- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  empire  established  in  the 
century  following.  The  question  raised  by  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  IJabiri  has  been  answered  in 
three  ways:  (a)  they  were  the  Hebrews  of  the  Exo- 
dus just  arriving  from  the  wandering;  (b)  they  were 
Hebrews,  but  not  those  of  the  Exodus,  representing 
rather  the  Abrahamic-Lot  tribes  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment in  Egypt  which  is  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ters of  Genesis;  (c)  they  were  not  Hebrews  at  all, 
but  people  of  nomadic  strain  whose  exact  affilia- 
tions are  unknown.  The  first  of  these  three  answers 
is  not  now  supported  by  any  prominent  authority; 
the  other  two  are  still  under  debate.  In  favor  of 
the  second  is  the  single  Egyptian  inscription  (Me- 
neptah's;  see  Eqtpt)  which  plainly  mentions  the 
Hebrews  as  already  in  Canaan  during  the  reign  in 
which  most  modem  scholars  place  the  Exodus  and 
before  the  tribes  under  Moses  could  have  entered 
the  land. 

The  geographical  information  can  not  be  given 
here  at  length,  since  almost  every  item  would 
require  extended  discussion.  A  large  number  of 
known  cities  or  localities  is  named,  such  as  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Byblos,  Beirut,  Ajalon,  Accho,  Megiddo, 
Kadesh,  Gath,  Lachish,  Jerusalem,  Mitanni,  and 
Edom.  Other  places  are  mentioned  in  such  con- 
nections that  the  approximate  locality  is  recognized, 


such  as  Timip,  south  of  Aleppo.    Still  other  place- 
names  appear  in  the  correspondence,  the  exact  or 
even  approximate  location  of  which  is  undeter- 
mined,  such  as    J^aJina   and    Irlfota, 
2.  Geo-      One  hundred  and  thirty  towns  in  all 
graphicaL  are  mentioned.    But  the  existence  of 
these  places  is  made  known  and  their 
relative  importance  often  appears  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  passage  in  which  the  names  occur. 
For  the  political  geography  of  the  region  and  the 
time,  these  tablets  are  of  the  first  importance. 

The  linguistic  data  given  in  the  letters   afford 
a  means  of  comparison  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  with  earlier  and  with  later  forms,  and  so 
constitute  a  standard  of  comparison  in  what  had 
been  a  dark  period  for  both.    For  Aramean  and 
Canaanitic  the  data  are  the  earliest 
3.  Linguis-  known  and,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
tic.         value.    These  letters  show  the  Sem- 
itic languages  represented  as  differing 
only  dialectically,  and  as  in  all  probability  mutually 
intelligible   to    the   inhabitants   of   the   different 
regions.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bxblxoobapht:  H.  Winokler.  Der  Thontafelfund  van  EU 
Amama,  in  Sohrader.  KB,  t.  1.  Berlin,  1896;  idem,re{-fl^ 
Amama  Letten,  New  York,  1896  (transliteraterl  text  »nd 
transL  in  Germ.  &nd  Eng.);  C.  Besold,  Oriental  Dxplo- 
macy,  London,  1893;  C.  R.  Conder.  Tel^el-Antama  TabUU, 
ib.  1893  (tranal.  &nd  disciuaion  of  the  tablets  in  the 
British  Museum);  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  TO-tl-Amama,  ib. 
1894  (account  of  the  excavation  and  its  results);  idem, 
Td-el-Amama  Letter*,  ib.  1898;  C.  Niebuhr,  Die  Amamo' 
Zeit,  JEgvpien  und  Varderaeien  um  lUOO  vor  Chrietue  nach 
dem  Thontafelfunde  von  el-Anutma,  Leipsic,  1899;  Aeevr- 
ian  and  Babylonian  LUeraiure,  New  York,  1901  (sives 
transl.  of  selected  letters).  The  discussion  in  periodicals 
has  been  very  full;  consult  Pre^>yterian  Review,  x.  (1888) 
476-481;  PSBA,  x.  (1888)  640-669;  Babylonian  and  Orir 
enlal  Record,  iii.  (1889)  286-288,  r.  (1891)  114-119;  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra,  1.  (1893)  696;  Thinker,  ix.  (1894)  408;  Na- 
tion, lix.  (Jan.  5.  1894). 

AMAZIAH,  am'^Q-za'ia:  Eighth  king  of  Judah. 
He  was  the  son  of  Joash,  and  reigned  838-810 
B.C.,  according  to  the  old  computation;  797-792,  ac- 
cording to  Duncker;  800-792,  according  to  WeUhau- 
sen;  796-778,  according  to  Kamphausen;  799-773, 
according  to  Hommel.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  succeeded  his  father,  who  had  been  murdered 
by  his  servants,  and  his  first  act  was  to  put 
the  conspirators  to  death;  in  harmony  with  Deut. 
xxiv.  16,  however,  he  spared  their  children.  He 
attacked  the  Edomites,  gained  a  victory  over  them, 
and  captured  a  stronghold  known  as  "  the  Rock,'' 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  "  Joktheel."  He  may 
also  have  taken  and  destroyed  Elath,  which  his 
son  Uzziah  rebuilt  (II  Kings  xiv.  22).  He  next 
began  war  against  Joash  of  Israel,  but  was  defeated, 
and  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  pillaged.  Like  his 
father,  Amaziah  was  slain  by  conspirators,  whose 
motive  is  not  known.  He  was  buried  with  royal 
honors  at  Jerusalem.  The  prophetic  writers  of 
the  Book  of  Kings  reckon  him  among  the  better 
kings  of  Judah,  but  the  Chronicler  ascribes  his 
downfall  to  idolatry  and  apostasy  from  Yahweh. 

(W.  LoTZ.) 
Biblioorapht:  His  history  is  in  II   Kings  xiv.   1-20;  II 

Chron.  xxv.     Consult  the  works  mentioned  under  Ahab. 

AMBO:  A  sort  of  raised  platform  in  early 
Christian  churches,  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 


Ambo    . 
Ambroslan 
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The  name  is  met  with  frequently  in  medieval 
works,  more  rarely  in  the  older,  which  employ  a 
nmnber  of  synonymous  expressions.  Qrprian 
speaks  of  a  pulpUumf  by  which  he  evidently  means 
a  raised  place  to  which  the  lectors  ascended  to 
read  to  the  people  "  the  precepts  and  good  tidings 
of  the  Lord."  Eusebius  relates  (Hist.  eccL,  vii. 
30)  that  Bishop  Paul  of  Samosata  erected  both 
a  ^  bema  "  and  a  lofty  throne  to  speak  from;  and 
the  context  shows  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  the 
semicircular  apse,  which  was  sometimes  called 
"  bema  "  also.  So,  according  to  Sozomen  (Hist. 
ecc/.,  viii.  5),  JohnChiysostom  preached  seated  upon 
the  platform  (Gk.  bSma)  of  the  readers;  and  the 
same  historian  speaks  (ix.  2)  of  a  grave  placed 
"  beneath  the  ambo/'  adding  the  definition  "  plat- 
form of  the  readers.''  Other  expressions  are 
analogiiu  or  analogiumf  auggeatiUf  8olea,  pyrgus^ 
and  ostenaorium.  Other  historians  besides  Sozo- 
men mention  Chrysostom  going  up  into  the  "  am- 
bo "  to  preach,  so  as  to  be  heard  better. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
mention  of  the  ambo  becomes  frequent.  Among 
the  services  of  Pope  Sixtus  III.  to  the  Church, 
Platina  notes  that  he  adorned  the  ambo  or  sug- 
gestvts  in  the  Basilica  Liberiana,  tM  evangelium  et 
epislola  canitur.  The  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  contemplates  the  reading  of  the  gospel 
in  that  place  by  the  deacon.  The  use  of  the  ambo 
for  psalm-singing  is  evidenced,  e.g.,  by  the  fifteenth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (341?)  which 
reads:  "  Besides  the  appointed  singers,  who  mount 
the  ambo  and  sing  from  the  book,  others  shall 
not  sing  in  the  Church."  While  in  primitive  times 
the  bishop  was  the  only  preacher,  and  taught  the 
people  from  his  throne  or  from  the  altar,  in  the 
succeeding  centuries  the  cases  grow  more  numerous 
in  which  he  commits  the  oflSce  to  other  clergy,  who 
choose  the  ambo  from  which  to  speak.  Pastoral 
letters  of  the  bishops  were  read  from  the  same 
place.  The  ambo  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople 
had  a  special  use,  serving  for  imperial  coronations. 
With  aU  the  variety  of  use  the  Middle  Ages  did  not 
forget  the  original  purpose  of  the  ambo.  Innocent 
III.,  commanding  that  the  deacon  shall  go  up  into 
it  to  read  the  gospel,  draws  a  parallel  between  it 
and  the  mountain  from  which  the  Lord  taught  the 
people.  He  prescribes  two  entrances;  one  for  the 
deacon,  the  other  for  the  subdeacon.  It  was 
considered  proper  that  the  gospel  should  be  read 
from  a  higher  step  than  the  epistle,  to  show,  as 
Hugh  of  St.  Victor  says,  that  the  teaching  of  Christ 
is  far  higher  than  that  of  his  apostles. 

The  early  rule  was  to  have  only  one  ambo  in 
each  church,  and  this  continued  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  except  in  the  largest  churches.  The  position 
of  the  ambo  in  the  primitive  and  early  medieval 
churches  can  not  be  positively  determined;  pre- 
sumably it  stood  in  the  nave,  in  front  of  the  division 
between  nave  and  choir.  Where  there  were  two, 
they  were  placed  one  on  each  side  against  the 
columns  dividing  nave  from  aisles.  Sometimes, 
as  in  St.  Clement's  at  lElome,  the  ambo  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  screen  dividing  the  clergy  from 
the  laity.  As  to  material,  the  ambo  was  frequently 
made  of  wood.    That  which  Abbot  Suger  of  St. 


Denis  restored  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  decorated  with  tablets  of  ivory,  and 
Emperor  Henry  II.  gave  one  to  the  cathedral  of 
Aachen  which  had  not  only  ivoiy,  but  precious 
stones  and  gilded  copper-plates  set  in  the  wood. 
Most  of  the  extant  older  ambos  are  of  marble, 
frequently  adorned  with  mosaics  or  reliefs  on  the 
sides  toward  the  congregation.  As  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  form  a  general  conception  of  their  struc- 
ture, they  consisted  of  a  flat  base,  either  square, 
oblong,  hexagonal,  or  circular,  supported  by  col- 
unms  or  a  plinth,  sometimes,  however,  resting  on 
figures  of  lions  or  men.  Access  to  the  ambo  was 
given  by  one  or  two  flights  of  steps,  and  it  was 
railed  around  in  front  and  occasionally  surmounted 
by  a  canopy.  Decoration  was  mainly  used  on  the 
surface  of  the  front,  and  was  of  infinite  variety, 
and  frequently  of  great  richness.  Especially 
beautiful  are  the  marble  reliefs  with  Biblical  and 
allegorical  scenes  made  for  the  churches  of  northern 
and  central  Italy  by  the  artists  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  with  Niccol6  Pisano  at  their 
head.  Most  of  the  ambos  now  extant  are  in  Italy; 
notable  northern  examples  are  that  already  men- 
tioned at  Aachen,  one  at  Halberstadt,  and  one  at 
Windisch-Matrei.  With  the  developemnt  of  Gothic 
architecture  the  place  of  the  ambo  was  taken  in  a 
general  way  by  the  rood-loft  above  the  choir- 
screen,  and  the  modem  lectern  and  pulpit  serve 
the  same  purpose.      See  Pulpit. 

(NlKOLAUS  MCller.) 
Bibuoobapht:  R.  de  Fleury,  La  Meue:    Hudea  archiolo- 

giquea  9ur  tea  numumenta,  iii.  1  sqq.,  and  plans,    Paris. 

188.  Consult  the  works  on  Christian  archeology  and  art. 

AMBROSE  OF  ALEXANDRIA:  Friend  of  Ori- 
gen;  d.  about  250.  Attracted  by  Origen's  fame 
as  a  teacher,  he  visited  his  school  about  212,  and 
was  converted  by  Origen  from  the  Valentinian 
heresy  to  the  orthodox  faith  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd., 
VI.  xviii.  1).  He  was  a  sufferer  during  the  perse- 
cution imder  Maximinus  in  235  (Eusebius,  Hist, 
ecd.f  VI.  xxviii.),  and  is  last  mentioned  in  Origen's 
Contra  CeHsumj  which  the  latter  wrote  at  the  so- 
licitation of  Ambrose.  He  was  wealthy  and  pro- 
vided his  teacher  with  books  for  his  studies  and 
secretaries  to  lighten  the  labor  of  composition 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  VI.  xxiii.  1-2;  Jerome,  De 
vir.  ill.,  Ivi.).  Origen  often  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  affection  as  a  man  of  education  and  literary  and 
scholarly  tastes.  All  of  his  works  written  after 
218  are  dedicated  to  Ambrose. 

AMBROSE  THE  CAMALDOLITE  (Ambrogio 
Traversari,  Lat.  Traversarius):  Prominent  human- 
ist; b.  at  Portico  (36  m.  n.e.  of  Florence)  1386; 
d.  Oct.  20,  1439.  He  became  general  of  the  Order 
of  the  Camaldolites  in  1431.  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Basel,  but  his  exertions 
in  behalf  of  his  master  were  unsuccessful,  as  were 
also  his  efforts  at  Ferrara  and  Florence,  1438-39, 
toward  a  union  with  the  Greeks.  As  an  enthu- 
siastic humanist  Traversari  offers  "  the  first  ex- 
ample of  a  monk  in  whom  the  polite  scholar  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Holy  Spirit  "  (G.  Voigt,  Die 
Wiederbelebung  des  klassischen  AUertums,  i.,Berhn, 
1893,  p.  321).  At  the  table  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
where  the  most  learned  met,  he  took  an  active  part 
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in  the  eonverBatton  about  tbe  authors  of  antiquity. 
He  studied  especiaUy  the  Greek  e<:clGBiastic&l 
authors.  K.  Beinrath, 

BiBLiooEiiLi'BT:  Bis  epi«t1e«,  with  life  by  L,  Metiui,  wtm 

edited  by  F.  C^ncetdp  Florence,  17£0,     Ooa^ult  Greuth- 

toD,  PajKicv,  U.  270-272,  277-278,  379, 

AMBROSE  (Lat.  Ambrosiua),  SMNTt  OF  MBLAS: 

One  of  tho  great  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  Weatem 
Church;  b,  of  a  rich  and  noble  Roman  family  at 
Treves  c,  340;  d.  at  MiJan  Apr.  4,  3W.  He  was 
educated  in  Rome  for  the  bar,  and  about  370  was 
appointed  conflular  prefect  for  Upper  Italy  and 
took  up  his  reeidence  at  Milan.  In  374  a  fierce 
contest  arose  in  the  city  between  the  orthodox 
and  the  Aiian  parties  concerning  the  election  of  a 
bishop  to  eucceed  Auxentina.  Ambrose^  as  the 
first  magistrate,  repaired  to  the  church  to  main- 
tain order  and  waa  himself  by  unanimous  vote 
tranfiferred  from  his  official  position  to  the  epis- 
copal chair.  He  was  as  yet  only  a  catechumen, 
but  he  was  Immediately  baptised,  and,  eight  days 
afterward  (Dec.  7,  374)  was  consecrated  bishop. 
As  a  leader  of  the  Church  Ambrose  distinguished 
himaelf  by  his  support  of  the  orthodox  faith.  In 
379  he  succeeded  in  establishing  an  orthodox 
bishop  at  Sirmium  in  spit©  of  the  efTorts  of  the 
Arian  empress  Justina.  In  385-386  he  refused 
to  deliver  up  a  basilica  in  Milan  to  the  empress  for 
Arian  worship.  These  contests  with  Arisnisra 
he  has  reported  himself  in  his  letters  to  his  sister 
Marcellina  {Epist.,  xx.,  xxii.)  and  to  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  II.  (EpiBt.,  xxt.),  and  in  his  oration 
Dc  basilieis  tradendis.  Also  with  the  Roman  monk 
Jovinian  (q.v»)  he  had  a  sharp  controversy  {£pis/., 

xliiO- 

Ambrose  opposed  paganism  no  less  zealously 
than  hereby «  In  the  senate  hall  at  Rome  stood 
an  altar  to  Victory  on  which  all  oaths  were  taken. 
In  332  Gratian  had  ttiis  altar  removed,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Ambrose,  The  senate,  which 
favored  the  old  religion^  made  repeated  efforU  to 
have  the  ^tar  restored,  under  Gratian.  Valen- 
tinian n.,  and  Theodosius,  but  unsuccessfully  owing 
to  Ambrose's  opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
held  that  the  3tate,  though  it  might  interfere  with 
paganism,  must  not  interfere  with  the  Church. 
in  388  the  Christians  burned  a  synagogue  at  CalHni- 
cum  in  Mesopotamia  and  Theodoi^ius  ordered  that 
it  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop  of  tbe 
place,  but  Ambrose  induced  the  emperor  to  recall 
the  order.  In  370  the  people  of  Thessalonica 
during  a  riot  murdered  the  military  governor, 
and  Theodosius  retaUated  with  a  fearful  massacre; 
Ambrose  rebuked  the  emperor  and  counseled  him 
to  do  public  penance  (Epist.,  H.). 

As  a  teacher  of  the  Chureh  Arobrose  concerned 
himself  more  with  practical  and  ethical  than  with 
metaphysical  questions;  his  writings  are  rich  in 
atrikmg  practical  remarks,  but  not  original.  Of 
his  dogmatical  works  the  De  myaleriis  reminds 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  the  De  fide  and  De  spiritu 
sando  follow  Basil  very  closely.  Coneeming  the 
question  of  sin,  Ambrose  stands  nearer  to  Augustine 
than  the  earUer  Western  Fathers  or  the  Eastern 
theologians,  but  is  more  in  accord  with  the  earlier 
than  with  the  later  views  of  tbe  great  teacher. 


His  exegetical  worka  are  mostly  founded  upon  Basil 
and  are  marred  by  the  allegorical  method;  their 
chief  and  best  characteristic  is  their  practical 
tendency.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  his 
sermons,  which  exhibit  the  full  worth  of  the  true 
Roman  gentleman.  Among  his  moml  and  ascetic 
works  are  De  cffidis  miniittrorum  (modeled  upoQ 
Cicero )j  De  virginibu»t  De  riduis,  De  virginit4iie, 
etc.  The  growing  tendency  toward  asceticism 
shows  itself  in  the  high  value  he  attached  to  celi- 
bacy, the  martyr's  death,  and  voluntary  poverty; 
and  the  notion  of  a  higher  and  purer  Christian  life 
to  be  attained  by  such  means  betrays  the  influence 
of  the  Stoic  moral  theory  which  he  found  in  his 
model.  Ambrose  introduced  a  comprehensive 
reform  in  Church  music  (see  AMnnoaiAN  Chant); 
and  a  liturgy  long  used  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  m 
anoociated  with  his  name  by  tradition.  Of  the 
hymns  ascribed  to  him  not  more  than  four  or  five 
are  genuine,  and  the  Te  Dtum  is  not  in  this  number 
(nee  Te  Deum).  His  extant  works  also  include 
ninety-one  letters. 

Ambrose  was  buried  in  the  .Ambrosian  basilica 

at  Milan  near  the  martyrs  Gervasius  and  Protasius. 

In   the   ninth   century   Archbishop   Angilbert    11, 

placed  the  remains  of  the  three  in  a   porphyry 

sarcophftgusj  which  was  discovered  in  18&4,  and 

opened  in  1871   (cf.  Biraghi,  /  ire  sepokhri  Scent- 

ambroniam,    Milan,    1864;  A.   Riboldi,    Descr^ione 

delk  reliquie  dei  SS.   Ambrogio,  GervasiOr  «  Pro^ 

ta8%0^    1874;  F,   Venosta,   Sard'  Ambrogio^   la  sua 

basilicaf  la  sepolluTa  e  lo  scopriTfiento  del  «uo  corpOf 

1874).  (T.  FoRerEBt) 

BtFLtooBAPnT:  Hie  work*  of  Ambr<kie  bav«  beeo  publbhed 

by  the  Beneiiifitiaea  of  St.  Maur,  2  vob.,  Pmha,  1636-90; 

oft*n  reprintcfln  aa  in  MFL^  jdv.-ivii..  by  BaUerini,  G  viAs., 

Milan,  1875-36,  and  in  CSEL.  Vienna,  1806  eqq.    Some  of 

hifl  priadpal  works  are  traoAlated  ia  NPNF,  vol.  3l,  New 

York,  189B.     The  oldest  Ufi$  Ib  by  FauliauB  {in  the  Beoe- 

dictiq«    ^lioD    of    the    worku).     Later    Ijvn    are:     la 

French,  by  Louis  Baunard,  Paria,  1871,  *ad  the  Due  de 

Broglifl,    1899,  Eng.  tmnol.,   London ,   1S09;   in  Oennaii, 

by  T.  Fdrater,  Hal]«,  1884;  in  En«li«li»  by  Alfred  Barry. 

l.(>ndon,  18&6.     Consult  aJuo  J.  Pruaer.  Di*  Tht&ioaie  dt4 

Ambronus,  Eich*t*tt»  1862;  P.  Ewald,  Der  Einftuft  ihr 

Mtmach-ck^roniMchMU  Mofol  auf  die  Eihik  bmi  Ambratitm, 

Lcdpdc.  18S1;   M.   Ihtn,  Studia  Amhrotiana.  1SS9;   G.  M* 

Dt^v^,  Aurtiiu*  Ambr^ui,  def  Voter  det  Kircken^aan&M^ 

FreiburS'  1893;  J.  B.  Kellner.  Der  kniice  Ambrittiu*  aU 

Erklorerdsx  AU^n  Te»tamml9,  Hatiiibon,  1803:   R.  Thapin, 

St  Atnbfpvte  et  £a  fFwrni*  chrHienne  ou  iiuatriifTn*  AlcEi, 

Pari^,  L895. 

AMBROSE,  ISAAC:  Puritan;  b.  in  Lancashire, 
England,  1604;  d.  at  Preston  1664.  He  studied 
at  Braaenose  College*  Oxford,  and  after  1631 
became  one  of  the  king's  four  preachers  in  Lan* 
cashire  with  residence  at  Garstang.  Favoring 
pTMbyterianiam,  he  suffered  imprisonment  and 
other  hardships  during  the  civil  war,  and  was 
ejected  from  Garstang  for  non -conformity  in  1662. 
He  is  described  aa  a  learned  man,  of  quiet  and 
retiring  disposition  and  sincere  piety.  His  best- 
known  work  is  Looking  unto  Jmua  (Ijondonn  1658). 
A  collected  edition  of  bis  works  appeared  in  1674 
and  has  been  often  reprinted  (Dundee,  1759; 
London,  1829,  etc.), 

AMBROSIAlf    CHAHT:    A    lively,    rhythmical, 

melodious  congregational  song,  which  grew  out 
of  a  union  of  tbe  ancient  Greek  musical  system 
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in  four  keys  with  the  traditional  Church  psalmody. 
Whether  it  was  introduced  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan  (374-397),  or  whether  he  merely  regulated 
and  improved  it,  is  not  certain.  The  singing  had 
been  confined  to  the  choir  (Gk.  paaUai,  Lat.  can- 
torea)^  who  recited  the  psalms  and  prayers  in  mo- 
notonous fashion  with  no  fixed  rules.  The  new  Am- 
brosian  tunes  were  lively  and  joyous,  all  took  part 
in  the  singing,  and  the  people  found  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  in  it.  Augustine  in  his  Confessions 
(IX.  vii.  15;  X.  xxxiii.  50)  speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  effect  of  this  new  method  of  sing- 
ing, which  was  executed  "  with  a  clear  voice  and 
modulation  most  suitable."  Antiphonal  or  re- 
sponsive singing  between  men  and  women,  con- 
gregational choirs,  or  congregation  and  choir, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  Church,  came  particularly 
into  use  (see  Antiphon).  As  text  Ambrose  used 
the  Greek  and  Latin  hynms  already  existing,  both 
rimed  and  unrimed.  He  also  composed  hynms 
himself,  generally  without  rimes,  but  well  adapted 
to  the  melodies;  as  Deus  creator  omnium;  Jam 
surgit  hora  tertia;  Sterne  rerum  condilor;  Veni 
redemptor  gentium;  perhaps  also  O  lux  beata  Trini- 
tas ;  Splendor  patemce  gloria. 

The  Ambrosian  music  spread  rapidly  and  was 
soon  dominant  throughout  the  West.  But  in 
course  of  time  an  artificial  and  profane  manner 
crept  in,  which,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, called  forth  the  Gregorian  reaction;  and 
thus  the  singing  in  the  churches  was  again  confined 
to  the  choirs  or  the  clergy.  The  popular,  fresh, 
congregational  singing  of  the  Reformation  period 
may  be  regarded  as  a  partial  revival  of  the  ancient 
Ambrosian  chant.  M.  Herold. 

Bxbuographt:  H.  A.  Daniel.  The9auru§  hymn4jloQicu»^ 
H»Ue.  1841;  C.  Fortlaee.  OeaAnge  chri»tlicKer  VorMeit,  Ber- 
lin, 1844;  F.  J.  Mone.  LateiniBche  Hymnen  de9  MittelaUera, 
3  Tolfl..  Freiburg.  1863-54;  J.  Kayser.  BeUr&ge  tur  G&- 
9diiehie  und  ErkUtrung  der  OUesten  KtrcKenhymnen^  Pader- 
bom,  1881;  F.  Gevert,  Lea  origxnea  du  chant  liturt/iquB 
dan$  Viffliae  laiine,  Paris,  1890;  M.  Dreves.  Aureliut  Am- 
hnmua  der  **  Voter  dea  Kirchengeaanoa,'*  Freiburg,  1893; 
H.  A.  Kdstlin,  OeadiidUe  der  Mtuik,  Berlin,  1899. 

AMBROSIANS:  Name  of  several  religious  so- 
cieties, organized  in  the  city  or  diocese  of  Milan 
after  the  fourteenth  century,  which  chose  St. 
Ambrose  as  their  patron.  The  only  one  to  attain 
more  than  local  importance  was  the  Order  of  the 
Brethren  of  St.  Ambrose  of  the  Grove  (Fratres 
S,  Ambrosii  ad  Nemus)^  foimded  before  1530  by 
three  jhous  Milanese,  Alexander  Grivelli,  Alberto 
Besuzi,  and  Antonio  Petrasancta,  and  called  after 
their  meeting-place,  a  grove  outside  the  Porta 
Cumena  in  Milan,  to  which  Ambrose  used  at  times 
to  resort  (cf.  his  De  bono  mortis,  iii.  11).  Gregory 
XI.  confirmed  the  society  in  1375  on  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine;  Eugenius  IV.  in  1445  united  it 
with  three  other  Ambrose-brotherhoods,  which 
had  originated  independently  at  Genoa,  Eugubio, 
and  Recanati  near  Ancona,  into  a  CongregaHo  S. 
Ambrosii  ad  Nemus  Mediokmensis.  Sixtus  V. 
brought  about  in  1589  the  reunion  of  the  Milanese 
and  a  non-Milanese  division  of  the  order,  which 
was  temporarily  separated  under  the  name  of 
Congregatio  fratrum  S.  Ambrosii  ad  Nemus  et  S. 
BamabiB,  To  these  combined  Ambrose  and 
Barnabas  orders,  Paul  V.  granted  many  privileges 


in  1606.  But  Innocent  X.,  considering  the  small- 
nesB  and  insignificance  of  the  order,  decided  upon 
its  dissolution  about  1650.  The  bull  with  respect 
to  it  is  given  in  the  Bullarium  magnum^  iii.  194. 

The  following  societies  were  confined  to  Milan 
and  its  neighborhood:  (1)  The  Nuns  of  St.  Am- 
brose of  the  Grove,  founded  in  1475  by  two  ladies 
of  Milan  not  far  from  Pallanza  on  Lago  Maggiore. 
(2)  The  Schola  S.  Ambrosii  or  Ohlationarii^  a  society 
of  old  men  and  women  who  undertook  to  assist  at 
the  Ambrosian  mass  in  the  churches  of  Milan, 
especially  in  bringing  oblations  {Mationes),  (3) 
The  Society  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Ambrose,  founded 
by  Archbishop  Carlo  Borromeo  and  confirmed 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1578.  They  were  bound  to 
strict  obedience  to  superiors,  especially  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan.  During  the  seventeenth  century 
the  society  was  in  a  flourishing  state  and  numbered 
about  200  members,  but  having  decreased  to  only 
16  in  1844  it  was  abolished.  O.  ZOcKLERf. 

Biblxoorapht:  Helyot,  Ordrea  monaatiquea/ir.  52-63,  Paris, 

1715;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  KongreoaOonen,  i.  488-489, 

510.  ii.  336-338. 

AMBROSIASTER:  The  name  commonly  used 
for  the  unknown  author  of  the  Commentaria  in 
xiii.  epistolas  beati  Paulif  which,  from  about  850 
until  the  time  of  Erasmus,  were  commonly  ascribed 
to  Ambrose  of  Milan.  This  opinion,  which  is  not 
yet  quite  extinct,  has  no  support  in  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  there  are  many  reasons  against  it — 
such  as  the  style,  the  Scripture  version  used,  the 
opinion  about  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  attitude  toward  Greek  literature. 
But  the  idea  that  it  is  a  compilation  made  about 
8(X)  is  equally  baseless.  The  Codex  Cassinensis, 
though  lacking  Romans,  shows  that  the  commen- 
tary had  its  recognized  form  earlier  than  570.  The 
Scripture  text  is  consistent,  belonging  to  a  time 
before  Jerome  and  to  the  recension  known  as  the 
Itala.  The  anthropology  is  naive  pre-Augustinian; 
the  eschatology  is  still  millenarian;  the  polemics 
against  heresy  point  to  the  period  about  380;  the 
filioque  is  lacking.  Numerous  small  details  of 
historical  allusion  point  to  the  same  date. 

Little  success  has  attended  the  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  author.  Because  Augustine  in  420  quoted 
a  passage  as  from  sanctus  Hilarius,  some  critics 
have  been  inclined  to  see  in  the  Ambrosiaster's 
work  a  part  of  the  lost  commentary  of  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  on  the  Epistles.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
thought  that  Augustine  referred  to  the  Roman 
deacon  Hilary,  the  partisan  of  Lucifer  of  Calaris. 
The  presbyter  Faustinus,  the  opponent  of  Dam- 
asus  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  has 
also  been  suggested.  But  neither  the  style,  the 
Scripture  version  used,  nor  the  christology  is  his. 
The  author  was  probably  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman 
Church;  possibly  Augustine  and  he  were  both 
quoting  Hilary.  The  attempt  to  identify  him, 
on  the  ground  of  notable  similarities,  with  the 
author  of  the  pseudo-Augustinian  QutBstiones  ex 
utroque  testamento  has  not  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. 

Though  the  work  of  Ambrosiasterdoes  not,  from 
an  antiquarian  standpoint,  belong  to  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  Chnstian  antiquity,  its  exegesis 
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is  often  valuable,  distinguished  by  soberness, 
clearness,  and  richness  of  thought,  and  singularly 
unbiased  and  objective  for  its  period.  Certain 
prejudices,  as  against  the  speculations  and  "  soph- 
istries "  of  the  Greeks,  and  against  the  deacons, 
are  explicable  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
assigneid  above  to  its  composition.  The  author 
repeatedly  remarks  that  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  have  undergone  essential  alterations  since 
the  apostles'  time.  Of  great  interest  are  his  re- 
marks about  the  primitive  organization,  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  very  informal,  all  teaching 
and  all  baptizing  as  occasion  offered.  He  thinks 
that  the  primitive  institutions  were  modeled  after 
the  synagogue;  that  presbyters  and  bishops  were 
originally  the  same,  as  indeed,  he  says,  they  still 
are  fundamentally;  that  the  Roman  Church  was 
founded  not  by  the  apostles,  but  by  certain  Jewish 
Christians,  who  imposed  a  Judaic  form  upon  it 
to  be  corrected  by  better-informed  later  arrivals; 
that  not  Peter  alone,  but  Paul  also,  had  a  primacy. 
In  a  manuscript  written  about  769  by  Winitharius, 
a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and  elsewhere,  Origen  is  named 
as  the  author,  which  is  explicable  by  the  presence 
of  certain  Origenistic  ideas.  (F.  Arnold.) 

In  1899  Dom  Morin  (Revue  d^hiatoire  et  de  lit- 
t&ature  religieuse)  suggested  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Ambrosiaster  "  works  Isaac  the  Jew,  a  professed 
convert,  who  prosecuted  Pope  Damasus  on  a 
capital  charge  and  who  was  said  by  the  friends  of 
the  pope  to  have  relapsed  to  Judaism  and  "  pro- 
faned the  Christian  mysteries  *'  (382  a.d.).  In 
1903  Morin  withdrew  this  identification  in  favor 
of  Decimius  Hilarianus  Ililarius,  prefect  of  Rome 
in  383,  and  pretorian  prefect  of  Italy  in  396.  A. 
Soutcr  (formerly  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
now  professor  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford),  in 
an  article  in  the  Sitzungaberichte  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  1904,  and  in  A  Study  of  Amhrosiaster  (TS, 
vol.  vii.,  No.  4,  1905)  adopted  the  later  view  of 
Morin,  and  from  an  exhaustive  study  of  manu- 
scripts and  comparison  of  the  Ambrosiastrian 
works  with  contemporary  writings  has  concluded 
that  this  view  "  entirely  satisfies  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,"  and  he  advises  those  who  may 
incline  to  a  different  view  to  "  read  the  works  of 
the  author  carefully  in  the  forthcoming  Vienna 
edition  [part  of  which  he  is  himself  editing]  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject."  C.  H. 
Turner,  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  ex- 
pressed hearty  approval  of  Morin's  first  identifi- 
cation and,  in  an  article  in  JTS  (Apr.,  1906,  pp. 
355  sqq.),  refuses  to  be  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Morin  or  those  of  Souter  that  Decimius 
Hilarianus  Hilarius  rather  than  Isaac  the  Jew 
wrote  the  "  Commentaries  "  and  the  "  Questions." 
The  writer's  millenarianism,  extraordinary  famil- 
iarity with  Jewish  history  and  customs,  and  un-^ 
yf  strongly  favorable  to  the  theory  that  the  books 
N  usually  friendly  attitude  toward  Judaism  arer 
Vwere  written  by  Isaac  and  are  as  strongly  inimical 
to  the  theory  that  the  official  Decimius  Hilarianus 
Hilarius  was  the  author.  Equally  in  favor  of 
Isaac's  authorship  are  allusions  by  Jerome  to 
views  regarding  the  genealogies,  ascribed  to  some 
Judaizing  teacher  whose  name  he  does  not  deign 


to  mention,  which  are  identical  with  those  of 
**  Amhrosiaster."  A  young  Roman  Catholic  scholar 
Joseph  Wittig,  has  recently  advocated  the  Isaac 
hypothesis,  and  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "  Isaac  "  and  "  Hilary  "  both  mean  "  laugh- 
ing" as  a  means  of  accounting  for  the  ascription 
of  the  "  Commentaries  "  to  Hilary  by  Augustine. 
Recent  writers  (Hamack,  JUlicher,  Morin,  Souter, 
Turner,  and  others)  are  agreed  in  attributing 
the  Commentaria  and  the  Qucestionea  to  the 
same  author.  The  Commentaria  as  *'  the  earliest 
commentary  on  the  Pauline  epistles "  and  the 
QucBstiones  as  "  the  earliest  substantial  book  on 
Biblical  difficulties,"  are  of  considerable  importance. 
JUlicher  pronounces  the  Commentaria  "  the  best 
commentary  on  St.  Paul's  epistles  previous  to  the 
sixteenth  century,"  and  Hamack  is  equally  appre- 
ciative. Several  other  extant  works  are  attributed 
to  the  same  tbuthor.  A.  H.  Newman. 

Biblioorapht:  His  work  is  usually  included  among  the 
works  of  Ambrose;  it  is  in  AfPL,  xvii.  and  in  P.  A.  Bal- 
lerini.  Ambrotii  Opera,  iii.  349-372.  971-074,  Milan,  1877. 
Consult  A.  Souter,  A  Study  of  Ambro9taater,  Oxford,  1905 
(claims  to  prove  finally  that  Amhrosiaster  was  Hilary  the 
lasrman);  C.  Oudin,  CommerUariua  de  ecriptoribua  ee- 
cleeuuticie,  i.  481  sqq..  Leipaic,  1722;  J.  B.  Pitra,  Spicile- 
gium  Soleemenee,  i..  pp.  xxvi.-xxxiv.,  49-159.  567.  Paris, 
1852;  J.  H.  Reinkens,  HUariua  von  Poiturs,  pp.  273, 
SchafThausen,  1864;  DCB,  i.  89-90;  J.  Langen,  Com- 
mentarium  in  Epistolaa  Paulinas  .  .  .  Bonn,  1880;  H.  B. 
Swete,  Theodore  of  Mopttuestia  on  the  Minor  Epiatlee  of 
St  Paul,  i..  p.  Ixxviii.,  ii..  p.  351,  Cambridge,  1880-82; 
Marold,  Der  Ambroaiaater  nac/i  Inhalt  und  Uraprung,  ZWT, 
xxvii.    (1884)  416-470. 

AMEN.    See  Liturgical  Formulas. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  UNION. 
See  Baptists,  II.,  3,  §  7. 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 
See  Baptists,  II.,  3,  §  7. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY.  See  Bible  So- 
cieties, III.,   1. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  UNION.  See  Bible  So- 
cieties, III.,  2. 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS.  See  Ck)NGRBGA- 
tionalists,  I.,  4,  §  11;  Missions. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 
See  Bible  Societies,  III.,  2. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CHRISTIAN 
UNION:  A  society  organized  May  10,  1849,  by 
the  union  (as  indicated  by  the  name)  of  the 
American  Protestant  Society  (founded  1843),  the 
Foreign  Evangelical  Society  (instituted  1839  as 
the  expansion  of  the  French  Association  of  1835), 
and  the  Christian  Alliance  of  1842.  The  purpose 
was  to  prosecute  more  efficiently  the  work  of  the 
three  societies  named;  viz.,  to  convert  Roman 
Catholics  to  Protestantism;  or,  to  quote  its  con- 
stitution, "  by  missions,  colportage,  the  press,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  to  diffuse  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty,  and  a  pure  and  evangelical 
Christianity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  where  a 
corrupted  Christianity  exists." 

For  a  number  of  years  the  society  prospered, 
and  spread  its  influence  over  Europe,  North  and 
South  America,  and  adjacent  islands.  From  1849 
to  1859  its  yearly  receipts  averaged  $60,000.     But 
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it  was  compelled  gradually  to  contract  it«  opera- 
tioDfi-  It  withdrew  from  France  in  1869,  from 
Italy  and  Europe,  and  other  foreign  stations  gen-^ 
erally,  in  1873;  and  ultimately  it  limited  ita  efforts 
to  the  support  of  the  American  Church  in  Paris. 
Itfl  monthly  periodical,  The  Christian  World  (35 
vols.,  New  York,  1850-84),  gave  an  account  of  its 
work;  the  number  for  April,  1880,  contains  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  first  thirty  years;  that  for 
JuTie^  lS84t  baa  the  thirty- fifth  annual  report; 
consult  also  the  Inst  number  (Nov.,  1884). 

AMERICAIT  LECTURES  05  THE  HISTORY 
OF  RELIGIOHS:  A  lectureship  made  possible 
by  the  union  of  a  number  of  universiti^  and  theo- 
logical seminaries  In  the  United  States,  each  of 
which  provides  a  sutn  proportionate  to  the  rfsquire- 
ments  of  the  year.  The  lectures  are  under  the  care 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
institutions  which  unite  in  furnishing  the  funfis 
and  hearing  the  lectures.  The  courses  thus  far 
delivered  and  publiahed  are: 

1S9&:  T.  W.   RhyA  D»vjjd9,  Buddhim:   Its  Hiatory  and 

Literaturt,  New  York,  lSd5. 

18941:  D,  G.  Briatoji,  Eeti^rum*  of  PrimiHift  PeajOe*.  ib, 

1S97. 
imS:  T.  K.  Cheyns,  Jewish  lUliffunu  Life  after  ^u  EFile, 

ib.  ISQS. 

iSQfi:  K.  Eudde,  The  Reiiffion  of  ftrtul  U>  the  Exilt,  ib, 

1809. 

1003:  G.  St«indorff,  The  R^tiifum  of  the  Early  Egt/ptUint, 

ib.   1905. 

1906:  G^  W   Ki^^TL,  The  Detelopm^ni  of  Relioion  in  Japan, 

ib.  1906. 

AMERICAH  MISSIOTTARY  ASSOCIATIOIT.     See 

Conor  EG  ATioNALisTB,  L,  4>  §  10. 

AMERICAH  REFORM  TRACT  AKD  BOOK 
SOCIETY.     See  Tkact  Soctieties. 

AMERICAN  SEAMEH'S  FRIEIVD  SOCIETY. 
See  SE.IMEN,  Missions  for. 

AMERICAN  StmDAY^CHOOLUmOlT.  SeeSoN- 

nAY-ScHOQLa. 

AMERICAIT  TRACT  SOCIETY-     See  Tract  So- 

CIBTIES. 

AMES,  WILLIAM  (Lat.  Amesi%ts):  Puritan;  b. 
at  Ipswich,  Suffolk  J  England,  1576;  d.  at  Rotter- 
dam Nov.  14,  1&33.  He  studied  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  became  fellow.  From  the  first 
he  was  a  rigid  and  zealous  Puritan  and  so  without 
hope  of  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England.  In 
1611  he  went  to  Ley  den,  thence  to  The  Bague^ 
where  he  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Horace  Vere, 
commander  of  the  English  troops  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  lost  this  post  through  intrigues  of  the 
High-church  party  at  home.  He  was  paid  four 
florins  a  day  by  the  States  General  to  attend  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  aod  assist  the  president; 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker  in  1622, 
and  rector  in  1626;  shortly  before  his  death  he 
became  pastor  of  the  English  church  in  Rotterdam- 
He  contemplated  settling  in  New  England,  and 
his  family  went  thither,  taking  with  them  his 
library.  His  influence  on  the  Continent  was  con- 
siderable, and  his  reputation  is  greater  there  than 
in  hie  native  land.  As  a  decided  Calvimst  he  was 
active  in  the  Arminian  and  other  controversies 
of  his  time^  both  with  voice  and  pen.  His  mo«it 
noteworthy    books    were    the    Medulla    theohgica 


(Amsterdam,  1623 ;  Eng.  tranfil.j  The  Marrow  of 
Sacred  Divinity,  London^  1642)  and  the  De  con* 
seieniia  ei  ejus  jure  vel  casibus  (1632;  Eng.  tranal.r 
Conscience f  1639),  an  ethical  treatise  which  was 
really  a  continuation  of  the  old  scholaatic  casuistry. 
A  coUected  edition  of  his  Latin  works,  with  life  by 
M.  Nethenui;,  was  published  in  five  volumes  at 
Amsterdam  in  1658.  (E.  F.  Kahl  MIVller,) 

AMICE,  am 'is:  A  vestment  worn  by  Roman 
Cathohc  priests  when  celebrating  mass.     See  Vest- 

MEKTB   AND    IXSIGNIA,    ECCLESIASTICAL. 

AMIOT(wrongly  spelled  A  myoi}A*'rsA*'6\  JOSEPH 
BCARIA:  Jesuit  missionary;  b.  at  Toulon  Feb,  IS, 
1718;  d.  at  Peking  Oct.  8,  1793.  He  joined  the 
Jesuits  in  1737  and  entered  China  aa  a  missionary 
in  1751.  The  reigning  emperor,  Kien-L«ng,  was 
hostile  to  the  Christians,  but  the  missionaries  were 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Peking  and  to  work  there, 
if  not  in  the  provinces.  Father  Amiot  devoted 
himself  assiduously  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  Chinese  history,  language,  and  literature 
and  was  one  of  the  first  t<*  give  Europe  accurate 
information  concerning  Eastern  Asia,  The  results 
of  his  work  were  published  for  the  most  part  in 
the  M ^moires  concemani  les  Chinois  (15  vols.,  Paria, 
1776-91),  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies, 
and  in  the  LeUres  Mifiantes  ei  eurieuses  (34  vols., 
1717-76).  They  include  a  life  of  Confucius  (M& 
moires  J  vol.  idi.)  and  a  Dictumnairt  tarture^man- 
tchou-jran^ms  (ed.  Langlds,  3  vols,,  1 789-90). 

AMISH.     See  Meknonites. 

AMLUTG,  WOLFGANG:  German  Reformed 
theologian;  b.  at  Mannerfitadt  (35  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Wiirzbnrg),  Franconia,  in  1542;  d.  at  Zerbst  May 
18,  1606.  He  studied  at  Ttibingen,  Wittenberg, 
and  Jena;  was  appointed  rector  of  the  school  of 
Zerbst  in  1566,  minister  at  Koswig  in  1573,  and, 
shortly  after,  minister  and  superintendent  at  St, 
Nicolai  in  Zerbst.  He  was  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  Formula  Concordits,  and  led  the  population 
of  Anhalt  from  Lutheranism  to  Calvinism.  He 
wrote  the  Confe^Ho  Anhaldina  (1578). 

AMMIAinjSMAKCELLimiS,  am"ml-a'nnsmar''- 
sel-li^Dns:  Author  of  a  Roman  history  {Rerum 
gestarum  libri  ix^ri.)  extending  from  Nerva  to  the 
death  of  Valcna  (96--378).  He  was  a  native  of 
Antioch,  and  is  said  to  have  died  about  400.  He 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies,  entered 
the  army  under  Constant ius,  accompanied  Julian 
in  the  war  against  the  Peraians,  and  took  part 
under  Julianas  successors  in  the  wars  both  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident.  He  afterward  retired  to 
Rome  and  resumed  his  studies.  The  first  thirteen 
books  of  his  history  are  lost ;  the  remaining  eighteen, 
beginning  with  the  year  353,  give  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  general  Btat«  of  the 
Church  and  many  import.ant  particulars — the 
character  of  Julian,  his  proceedings^  views  held 
by  the  educat'ed  concerning  Chriatianity,  etc. 

The  question  w  hether  Ammianus  was  a  Christian 
has  often  been  raised.  At  present  the  generally 
accepted  view  is  that  he  was  not.  His  work  con- 
tains many  caustic  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.     He  speaks  of  the  martyrs,  of  synods. 
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and  of  other  details  of  the  Christian  system,  in  a 
way  which  points  to  a  non-Christian  author.  It  is, 
however,  equally  certain  that  he  was  not  an  adherent 
of  the  common  paganism.  He  recognized  a  supreme 
numenf  which  curbs  himian  arrogance  and  avenges 
human  crime,  and,  in  general,  his  views  are  those  of 
the  best  Greek  writers,  approaching  a  monotheistic 
standpoint.  It  seems  probable  that  he  believed 
that  primitive  pure  Christianity  and  the  philosophy 
of  erdightened  pagans  were  the  same.  From  this 
point  of  view  Ammianus  could  consistently  speak 
with  favor  of  many  things  he  found  among  the 
Christians.  He  censures  Constantine's  interfer- 
ence in  the  Arian  controversy  and  calls  it  a  "  con- 
fusion of  the  absolute  and  plain  Christian  religion 
with  old-womanish  superstition,"  meaning  by 
"  superstition,"  as  the  connection  shows,  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  Trinity  and  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  He  censured  the  emperor  Julian  for 
forbidding  to  the  Christians  instruction  in  liberal 
studies,  while  he  did  not  blame  the  restoration 
of  pagan  sacrifices  at  the  beginning  of  Jovian's 
reign.  He  was  not  opposed  to  the  paganism  of 
Julian,  but  to  the  violation  of  religious  toleration. 

(E.  VON  WOlfpun.) 
Biblxoorapht:  The  editio  prinoeiM  (books  xiT.-xxyi.  only), 
ed.  Anselus  Sabinus,  was  publiabed  in  Rome.  1874;  »  bet- 
ter edition  (books  zvi.-xxx.)  is  S.  Gelenius,  Basil,  1533; 
the  latest  is  by  V.  Oardthausen,  Leipeio,  1874.  Consult 
Teuffel-Schwabe,  Oeschichte  der  rOmi»ehen  LiUeratw,  p. 
1002,  Leipsic,  1890. 

AMMON,  CHRISTOPHFRIEDRICHVON:  Ger- 
man theologian;  b.  at  Baireuth  Jan.  16,  1766; 
d.  in  Dresden  May  21,  1850.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  student  at  Erlangen,  and  became 
professor  there  in  1789.  In  1794  he  went  to  GOt- 
tingen  as  professor,  university  preacher,  and  di- 
rector of  the  theological  seminary;  returned  to  Er- 
langen in  1804;  in  1813  went  to  Dresden  as  court 
preacher;  became  member  of  the  Saxon  ministiy 
of  worship  and  public  instruction  in  1831,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  consistory  in  1835.  He  was  a 
versatile  and  many-sided  man,  an  accomplished 
scholar  in  diverse  fields,  an  influential  ofiSicial  in 
Church  and  State,  a  prolific  writer,  and  much 
admired  as  preacher  and  orator.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  his  theological  writings  were:  ErUwurf 
einer  reinen  biblischen  Theoloffie  (3  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1792;  2d  ed.,  1801-02);  Handbuch  der  chrisUichen 
SittenUhre  (1795;  2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1838); 
Summa  theologicB  christiancB  (1803;  4th  ed.,  ib. 
1850);  Die  FortbUdung  des  Christentwm  zur  Welt- 
religion  (ib.  1833;  2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  1836-40). 
At  first  Ammon  was  a  decided  rationalist,  but 
his  tone  changed  in  successive  editions  of  his  works, 
and  in  1817  he  surprised  his  friends  by  defending 
the  theses  of  Claus  Harms  (q.v.)  in  BiUere  Arznei 
fUr  die  GlaubenssckiDdche  der  Zeit  (Hanover). 
Later  he  returned  to  his  earlier  views,  and  his 
vacillation  subjected  him  to  much  harsh  criti- 
cism. His  last  writings  were  Die  GeschichU  des 
Leben  Jesu  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1842-47)  and  Diewahre 
und  faUche  Orthodoxie  (1849).  From  1813  to  1822 
he  was  editor  of  the  Kritischee  Journal  der  neueaten 
theologischen  LiUeratur.  (F.  W.  Dibelius.) 

BiBLiooRAPHT :    Ch.  F.  V.  Ammorit  naeh  Leben^  ArmdUen 

und  Wirken,  Leipsic,  1850. 


AMMONITES:  A  people  of  Palestine,  allied, 
according  to  Gen.  xix.  38,  to  Abraham  through 
Lot,  and  therefore,  like  the  brother  people  Moab, 
akin  to  the  other  Abrahamic  nations,  Israel,  Ish- 
mael,  and  Edom.  The  name  is  here  explained  as 
ben  *ammi,  "  son  of  my  kinsman."  Their  territory 
lay  east  of  the  Jordan  and  north  of  Moab,  from 
whom  they  were  separated  by  the  Amon  (Num. 
xxi.  13).  An  Amoritic  king,  Sihon,  and,  later,  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  excluded  them  from  the 
western  and  richer  part  of  this  district  and  to  have 
confined  them  to  the  steppe  lands  farther  to  the 
east  (Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  10,  25;  Judges  xi.  22). 
Cities  belonging  to  them  are  mentioned  (Judges 
xi.  33;  II  Sam.  xii.  31),  whence  it  appears  that  they 
were  in  part  a  settled  people,  in  part  nomadic. 
Their  chief  city  and  the  one  most  frequently  named 
was  Rabbah  (Rabbath-ammon;  Deut.  iii.  11; 
Josh.  xiii.  25;  II  Sam.  xii.  26-27;  Ezek.  xxi.  20; 
and  often),  the  modem  Anunan.  They  had  a  king 
in  the  earUest  time.  Their  religion  was  doubtless 
like  that  of  the  Moabites;  their  chief  divinity  was 
Milcom  (I  Kings  xi.  5,  33;  II  Kings  xxiii.  13;  the 
mention  of  Chemosh  as  god  of  the  Anmionites  in 
Judges  xi.  24  is  probably  an  error;  see  CIhemosh). 
The  name  ''  Milcom  "  has  been  explained  as  mean- 
ing "  Am  is  king,"  Am  ('Am)  being  the  name  of 
an  older  deity  (cf.  Balaam,  "  Am  is  lord,"  and  Gen. 
xix.  38).  The  relations  between  the  Israelites  and 
Anmionites  were  generally  hostile  (Judges  xi.; 
I  Sam.  xi.;  II  Sam.  x.  1-14,  xii.  2&-31;  II  Kings 
xxiv.  2;  II  Chron.  xx.;  Neh.  ii.  10,  iv.  3,  vi.  1; 
Jer.  xl.  13-14,  xlix.  1-6;  Ezek.  xxv.  1-10;  Amos 
i.  13;  Zeph.  ii.  8);  and  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the 
accoimt  of  th^ir  disgraceful  origin  in  Gen.  xix. 
30-38.  Solomon  had  an  Ammonitish  wife  (I  Kings 
xiv.  21).  Assyrian  inscriptions  state  that  Baasha, 
king  of  Anmion,  was  among  the  allies  defeated  by 
Shalmaneser  II.  at  Karkar  (854  B.C.),  and  show  that 
the  Ammonite  Puduilu,  a  contemporary  of  Manasseh 
of  Judah,  like  all  the  west- Asiatic  princes  of  the 
time,  was  a  vassal  of  Esarhaddon  (681-668  B.C.). 

In  postexilic  times  also  the  Anmionites  shared 
the  fortunes  of  their  neighbors,  and  were  under 
Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Syrian  rule.  Their  old 
capital  Rabbah  was  made  a  Hellenistic  city  and 
named  "  Philadelphia  "  after  Ptolemy  II.,  Phila- 
delphus.  In  218  b.c.  it  was  captured  imder  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great.  In  the  Maccabean  period  the 
Ammonites  were  under  a  tyrant  Timotheus,  whom 
Judas  defeated  in  several  battles  (I  Mace.  v.  6-8). 
About  135  B.C.  Philadelphia  was  ruled  by  a  tyrant 
named  Zeno  Cotylas  (Josephus,  Ant,,  XIII.  viii.  1). 
It  was  included  in  the  Decapolis  by  Pompey,  and 
long  remained  imder  Roman  rule.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  wars,  like  most  of  the  Hellenistic 
cities,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Jews.  The  name 
"  Ammonite  "  occurs  for  the  last  time  in  Justin 
Martyr  (d.  166),  who  says  they  were  very  numerous. 
The  present  extensive  ruins  at  Amman  belong  to 
Roman  times.  (F.  Buhl.) 

Bibuoobapht:  E.  KautMoh.  in  Riehm,  Handworierbuek  dea 
bibluchen  AlUrtufiu,  pp.  56-66,  Bielefeld,  1884  (an  admi- 
rable sketch):  A.  H.  Sayce.  Raeea  of  the  Old  Tettament, 
London,  1891;  A.  Dillmann,  Commentary  on  Oeneeie,  on 
xix.  38.  Edinburgh.  1897;  DB,  i.  82-83:  BB,  &.  141- 
146. 
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AMMONIUS,  am-mO^ne-UB,  OF  ALEXANDRIA: 
An  Alexandrian  of  the  third  century  who  is  thought 
to  have  made  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  pre- 
pare a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Eusebius  (Hist, 
ecd.f  vi.  19)  and  Jerome  (De  vir,  iU,,  Iv.)  strangely 
confuse  him  with  Ammonius  Saccas  (q.v.)*  He 
may  have  been  a  younger  contemporary  of  Origen. 
Of  his  work  nothing  is  known  except  what  may  be 
gathered  from  a  statement  of  Eusebius  (Epist,  ad 
Carpianum)f  that  he  put  beside  the  text  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  the  parallel  passages  from  the 
three  other  Gospels.  Whether  he  wrote  out  the 
parallels  in  full,  or  merely  indicated  them  by  some 
system  of  reference,  and  whether  or  not  he  also 
included  the  variants  from  Matthew  can  only  be 
conjectured.  His  work  was  probably  intended 
for  the  learned  rather  than  for  general  use.  The 
so-called  Ammonian  sections  are  contained  in  the 
edition  of  the  "  Tables  ''  of  Eusebius  (i.e.,  his  gos- 
pel harmony),  using  the  Authorized  Version  as  text, 
prepared  by  S.  H.  Turner  (New  York,  1860).  See 
BiblbTbxt,  II.,  1,  §  4. 
Biblioorapht:  McOiifert  in  Eusebius,  Hist  eecl.,  in  NPNF» 

L38.39;  267. 

AMMONIUS  (AMMON,  AMUN)  THE  HERMIT. 
See  MoNASTicisM. 

AMMONIUS  SACCAS,  sak'kas:  The  founder 
of  Neoplatonism ;  he  lived  at  Alexandria  c.  175- 
242.  He  was  of  Christian  parentage  and  education, 
but  retiu*ned  to  heathenism.  For  a  long  time,  it 
is  said,  he  earned  his  living  as  a  porter  and  carried 
the  grain  sacks  from  the  ships;  hence  his  name. 
Herennius,  Longinus,  Plotinus,  and  Origen  the 
Neoplatonist,  as  well  as  the  Christian  Origen,  were 
among  his  pupils.  He  wrote  nothing,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  his  system  from  the  state- 
ments of  his  disciples. 

AMOLO,  am^d-lO:  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  841- 
852.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Lyons 
under  Agobard,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  arch- 
bishopric, and  whom  he  resembled  in  his  freedom 
from  credulity  and  superstition.  In  a  letter  to 
Theotbold,  bishop  of  Langres,  dealing  with  a  case 
of  the  exhibition  of  unauthorized  relics  by  two  men 
who  came  from  Italy  and  pretended  to  be  monks, 
he  advised  that  they  should  be  prohibited,  citing 
other  cases  in  his  experience  which  had  been  mere 
fraud  and  avarice.  Amolo  also  followed  Agobard 
in  his  protest  against  the  poweriul  position  which 
the  Jews  were  acquiring  in  the  south  of  France. 
His  book  Adversua  Judagos,  dedicated  to  Charles 
the  Bald,  contains  some  interesting  details  as  to 
the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Biiddle  Ages.  In  a  letter  to  Gottschalk, 
who  had  sought  to  find  in  him  a  supporter,  he 
exhorts  the  imprisoned  monk  to  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  defi- 
nitely repudiates  several  of  his  assertions  on  the 
subject  of  predestination.  His  works  are  in  MPL^ 
cxvi.,  and  his  letters  in  MGH,  Epiat.,  v.  (1899)  361 
sqq.  (A.  Hauck.) 

AMON,  EGYPTIAN  DEITY:  The  local  deity 
of  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  in  the  case  of  most  Egyptian  deities,  is 
uncertain;  the  theologians  of  the  later  time  ex- 


plained it  as  meaning  "  the  concealed,"  from  the 
root  'MN,  "  to  be  veiled,  hidden."  Amon  appears 
to  have  been  originally  a  harvest-god;  but  as  early 
as  the  Biiddle  Kingdom  he  was  thought  of  as  sun- 
god,  according  to  the  teaching  that  all  Egyptian 
deities,  whatever  might  be  their  names,  were  only 
different  forms  of  the  one  sun-god.  As  such  he  was 
called  Anum^Rorsetn^nUru,  "  Amon  the  Sun  God, 
the  King  of  the  Gods,"  and  was  later  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  Zeus  (hence  the  late  Greek 
name  for  Thebes,  Dioapolis).  His  holy  animal 
was  a  ram  with  horns  curving  downward.  He  is 
usually  represented  in  himian  form,  blue  in  color, 
wearing  a  close-fitting  hat  with  two  long  upright 
plumes.  Less  often  he  is  represented  ithyphallic, 
in  the  form  of  the  harvest-^od,  Min  of  Koptos, 
with  whom  he  was  often  identified.  Ram-h^uied 
figures  of  Amon  are  also  found,  especially  in  Nubia. 
Amon  gained  much  from  the  changed  political 
conditions  after  the  fall  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 
Thebes  became  the  metropolis  of  Egypt  and  its 
god  took  the  chief  place  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon. 
The  Pharaohs  undertook  their  campaigns  in  Asia 
and  Nubia  in  the  name  of  Amon  and  naturally 
the  lion's  share  of  the  booty  fell  to  him.  His  great 
temple,  near  the  present  Kamak,  ''the  throne  of 
the  world,"  was  begun  by  the  kings  of  the  twen- 
tieth dynasty,  and  was  extended  and  adorned  by 
succeeding  generations  until  it  became  the  most 
imposing  of  Egyptian  temples  (see  No).  His 
worship  was  introduced  in  the  conquered  prov- 
inces and  his  sanctuaries  arose  all  over  Nubia,  in 
the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert,  and  in  Syria.  Under 
the  New  Kingdom  he  was  preeminently  the  national 
god  of  Egypt.  The  only  check  to  the  growth  of 
his  power  and  wealth  was  the  abortive  attempt 
of  Amenophis  IV.,  about  1400  B.C.,  to  introduce 
the  worship  of  the  sun's  disk.  Under  the  Rames- 
sids  Amon's  possessions  were  almost  incredible 
(cf.  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  London,  1894, 
pp.  302-303).  His  high  priest  came  to  be  the 
first  person  in  the  State  alter  the  king,  and  even- 
tually, toward  the  end  of  the  twentieth  dynasty, 
was  able  to  supplant  the  latter.  The  priests  of 
Amon  did  not  long  retain  the  throne,  but  their 
great  wealth  perpetuated  their  political  influence 
imtil  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  when  their  power 
seems  to  have  declined,  and  Amon  gradually  sank 
back  to  the  position  of  a  local  deity.  In  the  oases, 
however,  and  in  Ethiopia  his  worship  and  the  au- 
thority of  his  priests  lasted  till  Roman  times  and 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

(G.  Steindobff.) 
Bibuoorapht:  C.  P.  Tiele,  Hittory  of  the  Egyptian  ReUgion, 
pp.  147-160,  Boston,  1882;  H.  Bnigsch.  Religion  .  .  . 
der  alien  Aegypter^  pp.  87  sqq.,  Leipaie,  1885;  A.  Erman, 
Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  paasim,  London,  1894;  A.  Wiede- 
mann, Religion  of  the  Ancient  EgypHane,  109-110,  New 
York,  1897  (authoriutive);  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Qode  of  the 
Sgyptiane,  i.  23.  79.  88.  U.  1-16.  324,  London.  1903  (the 
fullest  aooount,  in  a  volume  richly  illustrated);  P.D.  Chan- 
tepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  der  RMgionegeeehidUe,  i. 
208-209,  Tabingen.  1905;  Q.  Steindorff.  Religion  of  the 
AncierU  Egyptiane,  New  York,  1905. 

AMON,  6'men,  KING  OF  JUDAH:  Fourteenth 
king  of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Manasseh. 
He  reigned,  according  to  the  old  chronology, 
642-641  B.C.;  according  to  Eamphausen,  640-639; 
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according  to  Hommel,  641-640.  During  his  short 
reign  nothing  of  importance  took  place.  Judah, 
which  was  tributary  to  the  Assyrians,  enjoyed 
peace.  Amon  walked  in  the  ways  of  his  father, 
Manasseh,  imitated  the  Assyrians  in  worshiping 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  continued  the  Baal  and 
Moloch  cults.  His  servants  conspired  against  him 
and  slew  him.  The  ''  people  of  the  land  "  rose  up 
against  the  conspirators,  slew  them,  and  made 
Josiah,  his  son,  eight  years  old,  king  in  his  stead. 
His  histoiy  is  found  in  II  Kings  xxi.  18-26;  II 
Chron.  xxxiii.  20-25.  (W.  Lorz.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  Consult  the  works  mentioned  under  Ahab. 

AMORITES,  am^6-raits:  According  to  Gen.  x. 
15-18;  I  Chron.  i.  13-16,  one  of  the  eleven  tribes 
descended  from  Canaan.  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  lists  of  the  Palestinian  peoples  dis- 
possessed by  Israel  (Gen.  xv.  21;  Ex.  iii.  8;  Deut. 
vii.  1;  Josh.  iii.  10;  etc.).  As  distinguished  from 
the  Canaanites,  they  seem  to  have  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  population  of  the  west-Jordan  high- 
lands (Num.  xiii.  29;  Deut.  i.  7,  19-20,  44;  Josh. 
V.  1,  X.  6).  In  certain  passages  (particularly  in 
E  and  D)  the  term  is  used  as  a  general  designation 
of  the  pre-Israelitic  peoples  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xv. 
16;  Josh.  vii.  7,  xxiv.  15,  18;  Judges  vi.  10;  I  Sam. 
vii.  14;  II  Sam.  xxi.  2;  I  Kings  xxi.  26;  II  Kings 
xxi.  11;  Isa.  xvii.  9,  LXX.;  Ezek.  xvi.  3;  Amos 
ii.  9-10).  In  Judges  i.  34-35  the  people  of  the 
lowlands  west  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  are  called 
Amorites.  Elsewhere  (as  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  13,  xlviii. 
22,  and  in  many  passages  in  which  the  east-Jordan 
kings,  Sihon  and  Og,  are  called  Amorites)  it  is 
doubtful  whether  or  not  a  particular  tribe  is  meant. 
The  extra-Biblical  sources  have  raised  new  prob- 
lems instead  of  throwing  light  on  the  ethnographical 
question.  The  "  Amara "  of  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions, who  are  usually  identified  with  the 
Amorites,  lived  in  the  valley  between  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon  (cf.  W.  Max  Milller,  Aaien  und 
Europa,  Leipsic,  1893,  pp.  218-233).  Hence  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Amorites  moved  south- 
ward in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C. — a  movement 
which  may  be  referred  to  in  the  Tell  el-Amama 
letters  (cf.  H.  Winckler,  Geschichte  Israels,  i.,  Leipsic, 
1895,  p.  52).  (F.  Buhl.) 

The  Amorites  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment more  frequently  than  any  other  people  of 
Palestine  except  the  Canaanites.  West  of  the 
Jordan  they  seem  to  have  been  confounded  the 
one  with  the  other;  but  as  the  Canaanites  are 
never  said  to  have  lived  east  of  the  Jordan  so 
the  Amorites  do  not  appear  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast-land.  The  difficidt  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  two  peoples  are  essentially  identical  is 
probably  to  be  decided  in  the  negative,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Amorites  as  well  as  the 
Canaanites  were  a  Semitic  people.  There  is,  in 
any  case,  no  sufficient  warrant  for  the  assumption 
of  Sayce  and  others  that  they  were  akin  to  the 
Libyans.  The  Babylonian  name  for  Canaan,  mat 
Amurif  "land  of  the  Amorites"  shows  that  at 
least  the  eastern  side  of  Palestine  was  Amoritic  at 
an  early  date,  and  it  is  a  plausible  supposition  that 
the  two  related  peoples  separated  in  southern 
Syria,  the    Canaanites    following    the  coast-land 


(their  proper  home)  and  then  spreading  eastward 
to  the  hUl-country,  and  the  Amorites  coming 
gradually  southward,  mainly  east  of  the  Jordan. 
A  learned  annotator  intimates  (Deut.  iii.  9)  that 
they  were  once  the  dominant  people  about  Anti- 
Lebanon,  as  the  **  Sidonians  "  or  Phenicians  were 
about  Lebanon.  After  their  loss  of  the  Moabite 
country  (Num.  xxi.  21-35)  they  were  gradually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Hebrews,  Amorites,  and  Arameans. 

J.  F.  McCURDY. 
Biblioorapht:  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Ths  White  Race  of  Ancient 

Paleatinet  in  Expontor,  July,  1888;   idem,    Racee  of  the 

O.  T.,  London,  1891;  DB,  i.  84-86;  EB,  i.  146-147. 64(V«43; 

Meyer,  in  ZATW,  I    (1881)  122  sqq.;    J.  F.   MoCurdy. 

Hietory,  Prophecy  and  the  MonumenU,  if  130-131,  3  vols.. 

New  York.  1896-1901. 

AMOS,  6^mes:  The  third  of  the  minor  prophets, 
originally  a  herdsman  and  farmer  of  Tekoa  (a 
town  twelve  miles  s.s.e.  of  Jerusalem),  and  destitute 
of  a  prophetical  education  (Amos  i.  1,  vii.  12,  14- 
15).  The  Fathers  wrongly  identified  him  with 
the  father  of  Isaiah  (Amoz),  because  his  name 
in  the  Septuagint  is  identical  with 
Life.  that  of  Isaiah's  father.  He  prophe- 
sied in  the  Northern  Kingdom  during 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah  in  Judah  (777-736  b.c.)  and 
Jeroboam  II.  in  Israel  (781-741),  when  Israel  was 
at  the  very  height  of  its  splendor  (i.  1,  vii.  10-11). 
His  prophecies  were  apparently  all  given  in  one 
year,  specified  as  ''two  years  before  the  earth- 
quake," a  momentous  but  undatable  event  (i.  1; 
cf.  Zech.  xiv.  5;  Josephus,  Ant,,  IX.  x.  4,  gives  a 
fabulous  story) .  The  place  was  Beth-el,  the  greatest 
sanctuary  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  His  plain 
speaking  led  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Judah  (Amos  vii.  10- 
12).     Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

The  Book  of  Amos,  after  the  opening  verse,  is 
divisible  into  three  parts:  (1)  Chaps,  i.  2-ii.  16, 
describing  the  judgments  of  God  upon  Damascus 
(i.  3-5),  Philistia  (i.  6-8),  Tyre  (i.  ^10),  Edom 
(i.  11-12),  Ammon  (i.  13-15),  Moab  (ii.  1-3),  Judah 
(ii.  4-5),  and  Israel  (ii.  6-16).  (2)  Chaps,  iii.-vi.,  a 
series  of  discourses  against  the  Northern  Kingdom 
threatening  punishment  and  judgment.  The  sub- 
division of  this  section  is  a  matter  of 
The         dispute.    The  prophet  sets  forth  in 

Book  of  his  usual  rhetorical  manner  the  moral 
Amos,  and  religious  degeneracy  of  the  people. 
(3)  Chaps,  vii.-ix.,  beginning  with  three 
successive  threatening  visions  (vii.  1-3,  4-6,  7-9). 
These  were  made  the  basis  of  the  complaint  against 
Amos  of  Amaziah,  high  priest  at  Beth-el,  to  the 
king  Jeroboam  II.,  and  hence  resulted  his  banish- 
ment (vii.  10-13).  Before  he  goes,  however,  he 
insists  upon  the  reality  of  his  call  (vii.  14-15),  and 
foretells  the  sad  fall  of  the  high  priest  and  his 
family  (vii.  16-17).  Chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  and  ix.  contain 
two  visions  and  their  explanations.  The  first  is 
of  threatening  content,  but  the  second  (ix.  1-7) 
adds  a  promise  of  salvation  for  a  faithful  remnant 
and  of  the  universal  sway  of  religion  and  prosperity 
(ix.  8-15).  The  book  gives  only  an  abstract  of 
the  prophet's  complete  discourses. 

The  style  of  Amos  is  rhetorical.  His  figures, 
analogies,  and  similes  are  excellent,  though  at  times 
surprising  (cf.  iii.  3-6;  iv.  2;  v.  7;  xiii.  11-14).   The 
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notion  that  Amos  borrows  his  similes  chiefly  from 
his  early  mode  of  life,  and  thus  betrays  his  extrac- 
tion, is  generally  accepted;  but  it  is  hardly  well 
founded  when  the  variety  of  them  is  observed  (cf. 
ii.  13;  iii.  4,  6,  8,  12;  vi.  12;  viii.  8;  ix.  5;  and  the 
visfons  of  vii.  1  and  viii.  1).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hebrew  of  Amos  is  abnormal,  but  it  is  uncertain 
how  much  belongs  to  the  author  himself.  The 
integrity  and  genuineness  of  the  book  are  generally 
acknowledged;  only  i.  9-11;  ii.  4,  5;  iii.  14b;  iv. 
13;  V.  8,  9;  viii.  6,  8,  11,  12;  ix.  6,  6,  8-15,  partly 
on  account  of  the  contents,  partly  on  account  of/ 
the  connection,  have  been  regarded  as  glosses  by 
modem  critics  (Duhm,  Stade,  Giesebrecht,  Comill, 
Schwally,  Smend,  Wellhausen). 

The  modem  school  of  Biblical  scholars  regard 
the  Book  of  Amos  as  the  oldest  written  testimony 
to  that  activity  of  the  prophets  of 
Iti  Im-     the  eighth  century  b.c.  whereby  the 
portance.    religion  of  Israel  was  given  a  more 
ethical    and    spiritual    character.    It 
is  therefore  important  to  note  its  contents  and 
presuppositions.    Two    evils    in    the    moral    and 
religious    conditions    of    the    Northern    Kingdom 
receive  the  prophet's  severe  condemnation,  viz., 
the  reprehensible  conduct  of  the  high  and  mighty 
(ii.  6-7a;  iii.  10;  iv.  1;  v.  7,  11-12;  viii.  4-6),  and 
the  perverted  religious  forms  and  observances  (ii. 
7l>-8;  V.  26;  viii.  14).   The  latter,  with  their  idola- 
trous representations  of  the  deity,  were  specially 
offensive  to  a  pious  Judean,  who  believed  that 
Yahweh  dwelt  on  Zion  and  not   in  visible  form. 
Reliance  upon  the  offerings,  gifts,  feasts,  and  pro- 
cessions of  Beth-el  and  the  other  sanctuaries  as  a 
means  of  securing  Yahweh's  favor  was  a  terrible 
mistake,  which  could  only  bring  the  most  direful 
consequences   (iv.  4-13;  v.  4-6,  21-24;  ix.  1-8). 
The  true  way  to  serve  Yahweh  was  to  become 
like  him  and  to  practise  goodness  and  righteousness 
(v.  14,  24).     The  prophet  makes  no  claim  to  new 
ideas   concerning  Yahweh  or  his  relations  to  the 
world  in  general  and  to  Israel  in  particular.    What 
he  has  to  say  upon  these  topics  is  all  assumed  as 
already  known  to  the  pious.     It  is  the  idolatrous 
worship,  with  its  attendant  evils,  which  he  repro- 
bates and  wishes  to  correct.         (A.  KdHLERt.) 
Bibuoobapht:  Beadas  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article 
liofOB   Prophbtb.   oonBult:    W.  R.  Harper.   Amo9  and 
HoMa^  in  IntemaHonal  Critical  Commentary,  New  York, 
1906  (gjves  a  full  list  of  the  important  literature,  olxxviii.* 
ebcxxiz.);  Q.  Baur,  Dor  Prophet  Amoa  erkldrt,  Giessen, 
1847;  J.  H.  Gunning.  De  godepraken  van  Amoc,  Leyden, 
1885;  K.  Hartung,  Der  Prophet  Amo9  nach  dem  Orund- 
texte  erklitrt,  in  Biblieche  Studien,  iii.,  Freiburg.  1808:  H. 
G.  Bfltchell,  Affios,  an  Etay  in  Exegeeie,  Boston,  1803, 
1000:  J.  J.  P.  Valeton,  Amoe  en  Houa,  Nijmwegen,  1894 
(Germ,  transl.,  Giessen,  1898.  an  excellent  work):  S.  R. 
Driver,  Joel  andAmoe,  in  Cambridge  Bible,  1897:  S.  Oettli, 
Amoe  und  Hoeea,  ewei  Zeugen  gegen  die  Anwendimg  der 
Evolutionetheorie  auf  die  ReliQum  leraeU,  in  Beitr&ge  xur 
F&rderung  ChrieUiehen  Theologie,  v.  4,  GQteraloh,  1901. 

AMPHILOCHinS,  am"fi-l6'ki-us,  SAINT  :  Ap- 
parently a  cousin  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
closely  associated  with  him  and  with  Basil  the 
Great  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  Church  at  the 
time  of  the  defeat  of  Arianism.  He  was  originally  a 
lawyer,  but  retired  to  a  life  of  devotion  and  ascet- 
icism. In  373  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Iconium, 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Lycaonia.    The  year  of 


his  death  is  uncertain;  but  Jerome  includes  him, 
as  still  living,  in  his  De  viria  illustribua  (392),  and 
he  appears  as  taking  part  in  a  synod  at  Constan- 
tinople in  394.    Of  the  numerous  works  ascribed 
to  hkn  byCombefis  (ci.MPGy  xxxix.),not  a  few  are 
doubtless  not  genuine.  Late  investigation,  however, 
has  brought  to  light  other  genuine  works  of  Amphi- 
lochius.     The  Epistola  eynodica  in  defense  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of   the  Trinity  (376),  and  the 
Iambi  ad  Sdeucum,  ascribed  to  Gregory  Nazianzen 
XMPG,  xxxvii.),  not  without  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  canon,  are  not  the  only  works  of  Am- 
philochius  which  are  still  extant.        (F.  Loofb.) 
Biblxoorapht:  Fabridus-Harles,    Bibliotheea    Oraeca,    viii. 
373-381,    Hamburg,    1802:  DCB,  i.    103-107  (quite   ex- 
haustire);  J.  Feasler,  Inetitutionee  patrologia,  i.  600-604. 
Innsbruck,  1900;  K.  HoU,  Amphilochitu  von  Ikonium,  TO- 
bingen,  1904;   G.  Fieker,  AmphHoehiana,  part  i..  Leipsic, 
1906. 

AMPULLS,  am-pnl^  or  -16:  [Flasks  or  vials 
for  holding  liquids.  In  ecclesiastical  usage  they 
have  been  employed  for  the  water  and  wine  of  the 
mass  and  for  the  consecrated  oil  used  in  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  extreme  unction.  Such  vessels 
were  sometimes  of  considerable  size  and  were  made 
of  gold,  silver,  crystal,  onyx,  or  glass.  Specimens 
are  preserved  at  Paris,  Cologne,  Venice,  and  else- 
where; and  there  is  one  at  Reims  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  provided  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis 
in  496.]  Deserving  of  most  notice  are  the  so-called 
ampiJla  aanguinolerUas,  phiola  cruerUas  or  rubriccUcB 
("  blood-ampulke  **),  glajss  flasks  which  contain 
a  reddish  sediment  and  are  alleged  to  have  once 
held  the  blood  of  martyTS.  They  have  been  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  graves  of  the  catacombs, 
near  the  slab  with  which  the  grave  was  sealed  or 
fastened  to  it  by  mortar.  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Antonio  Bosio,  the  explorer  of  the  Roman 
catacombs,  who  relates  that  in  certain  graves  as 
well  as  in  glass  or  clay  vessels,  he  found  blood  con- 
gealed and  dried,  which,  when  moistened  with 
water,  assumed  its  natural  color  (Roma  aoUerraneay 
Rome,  1632,  p.  197).  Soon  afterward  a  certain 
Landucci  discovered  such  vessels  with  a  watery 
or  milky  fluid  which,  when  shaken,  assumed  the 
color  of  blood  (De  Rossi,  619).  The  discovery  of 
a  phiola  rubricata  came  to  be  regarded  as  certain 
proof  of  a  martyr's  grave,  and  the  Congregation 
of  the  Sacred  Rites  decided  accordingly  in  1668 
when  doubts  were  raised  concerning  the  indicia 
martyrii  at  the  removal  of  relics  from  the  cata- 
combs. Doubts  continued,  however,  and  a  Jesuit, 
Victor  de  Buck,  made  the  strongest  presentation 
of  the  case  of  the  skeptics,  arguing  on  scientific 
groimds  (De  pkiolis  mbricaiiSf  Brussels,  1855). 
After  a  new  find  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Satumino  in 
1872  a  papal  commission  imdertook  an  exact 
microscopical  investigation,  which  was  believed 
to  establish  the  presence  of  blood.  Roman  Catholic 
archeologists  and  theologians  had  generally  con- 
ceded a  possibility  that  the  claims  might  be  well 
founded,  while  opposing  the  unsystematic  and 
unscientific  assumption  that  all  red  sediment  was 
blood,  and  demanding  an  adequate  investigation 
in  each  case. 

The  following  weighty  and  conclusive  objections, 
however,  are  made  even  to  the  possibility:   (1)  There 
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is  no  literaiy  testimony  that  the  blood  of  majrtyrB 
was  preserved  as  is  presupposed,  and  no  satisfactory 
reason  has  been  given  why  it  should  have  been 
thus  saved.  (2)  A  large  percentage  of  these 
ampulke  come  from  the  graves  of  children  imder 
seven  years  of  age,  who  can  hardly  have  suffered 
in  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians;  furthermore, 
more  than  one-half  of  them  are  of  the  time  of 
Constantine  or  later.  (3)  Non-Christian  graves 
furnish  similar  vessels  with  red  sediment.  (4)  In 
no  case  has  the  sediment  been  proved  to  be  blood 
by  chemical  and  microscopic  examination.  The 
attempt  made  in  1872  is  untrustworthy,  and  its 
results  are  rejected  by  competent  judges.  (5)  The 
specimens  with  inscriptions  (such  as  8<mg,,  sa., 
and  the  like)  and  the  monogram  of  Christ  or  the 
cross  are  forgeries.  The  red  sediment  is  probably 
oxid  of  iron  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
glass.  It  has  been  sugg^ted  that  it  is  the  remains 
of  communion  wine,  and  the  sixth  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Carthage  of  397  lends  support  to  the  view, 
but  the  chemical  analysis  is  against  it  (cf.,  however, 
Berthelot  in  Revue  arch^ologique,  new  series,  xxxiii., 
1877,  p.  396).  Certain  b^&then  burial  customs 
in  which  wine  (cf.  Schultze,  Katakomben,  pp.  52, 
54,  and  note  15)  or  oil  was  used  offer  analogies. 
The  original  purpose  and  significance  of  these 
ampulke  was  probably  not  imiform. 

(Victor  Schultze.) 

Bibuoobapht:  F.  X.  Kraus,  Die  BlutamjnUUn  der  rdmi- 
•cAen  Kalakomben,  Frankfort.  1868;  idem,  Ueber  den  ge- 
OenwdrUoen  Stand  der  Fruge  nach  detn  InhaUe  und  der  Be- 
deuiung  der  rOmUchen  BliUampuUent  FreibunCf  1872;  idem, 
Roma  eoUerranea,  pp.  507  sqq.,  ib.  1879:  "  Paulinus,"  Die 
MOrtyrer  der  Katakomben  und  die  rdmiache  Praxie^  Leip- 
sic.  1871;  G.  B.  de  Roisi,  Roma  eoUerranea,  iii.  602  aqq.. 
Rome,  1877;  Victor  Schultse,  Die  eogenannUn  BhUoUieer 
der  r&miaehen  Katakomben,  in  ZKW,  i.  (1880)  616  aqq.; 
idem.  Die  Katakomben,  pp.  225  aqq.,  Leipiiio,  1882. 

AMRAPHEL.  See  Hammurabi  and  his  Cods, 
Iv  §  1. 

AMSDORF,  RIKOLAUS  VON:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Torgau  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Leipsic)  Dec.  3, 
1483;  d.  at  Eisenach  May  14,  1565.  He  began 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1500, 
but  two  years  later  went  to  Wittenberg,  being 
among  the  first  students  in  the  newly  founded 
university  in  that  city.  There  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Luther,  whose  intimate  friend  he  be- 
came, and  to  whose  teachings  he  lent  unquestioning 
adhesion  from  the  very  beginning.  He  was  with 
Luther  at  the  Leipsic  disputation  in  1519,  accom- 
panied him  to  Worms  in  1521,  and  was  in  the 
secret  of  his  sojourn  at  the  Wartburg.  In  1524 
he  became  pastor  and  superintendent  in  Magdeburg 
and  was  active  in  introducing  the  Reformation 
into  that  city,  organizing  the  ritual  closely  on 
the  model  of  Wittenberg.  He  performed  similar 
services  in  Goslar  and  Einbeck.  From  the  first 
he  was  rigid  in  his  views,  opposed  to  the  least 
departure  from  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine, 
and  fierce  in  his  attacks  on  such  men  as  Melanch- 
thon  and  Butzer  who  came  to  represent  a  policy 
of  conciliation  and  compromise  both  withhi  the 
Protestant  Church  and  toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
princes.  Thus  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
failure  of  the  Regensburg  conference  of  1541,  where 


his  attitude  toward  the  emperor  was  as  fearless 
as  it  was  narrow.  In  the  same  year  the  Elector 
John  Frederick  appointed  him  bishop  of  Naum- 
burg-Zeitz  against  the  wishes  of  the  chapter  and 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  emperor.  The  battle 
of  MQhlberg  (1547)  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  Weimar.  His  quarrel  with  Melanchthon  and 
his  supporters  had  grown  embittered  with  time, 
and  he  helped  to  found  a  new  imiversity  at  Jena 
in  opposition  to  the  tendencies  represented  at 
Wittenberg.  In  the  same  spirit  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  Jena  edition  of  Luther's  works,  which 
was  to  correct  the  alleged  faults  and  omissions  of 
the  Wittenberg  edition. 

In  1552  Amsdorf  was  made  superintendent  at 
Eisenach,  whence,  with  Flacius,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  called  to  Jena,  he  carried  on  a  virulent 
polemic  against  the  so-called  Philippists  and  Adi- 
aphorists.  The  formal  break  between  the  orthodox 
Lutheran  party  and  the  followers  of  Melanchthon 
at  the  colloquy  of  Worms  in  1557  was  largely  due 
to  Amsdorf 's  efforts.  From  1554  to  1559  he  was 
engaged  in  a  violent  controversy  with  Justus 
Menius,  superintendent  at  Gotha,  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  good  works  as  essential  to  salvation; 
and  in  the  stress  of  conflict  he  was  led  to  assume 
the  extreme  position  that  good  works  are  actually 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul,  denoting 
by  "  good  works,"  however,  those  that  man  per- 
forms for  the  express  purpose  of  attaining  sal- 
vation. When,  in  1561,  as  a  result  of  his  views  on 
the  doctrine  of  sin,  Flacius,  together  with  his 
followers,  was  expelled  from  Jena,  Amsdorf  was 
spared  because  of  his  advanced  age  and  his  great 
services  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Reformation.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Biblxoorapht:  E.  J.  Meier,  biography  of  Amsdorf  in  M. 
Meiirer,  D<u  Ltben  der  AUvOter  der  lutheritchen  Kirche,  iii., 
Leipsic,  1863;  Eichhom,  Amadorfiana,  in  ZKO,  voL  arxiL, 
1901. 

AMULET,  am^yu-let:  A  word  first  used  to  des- 
ignate objects  having  a  magical  effect  in  warding 
off  or  driving  away  evils — the  evil  eye,  illness, 
demons,  etc. — and  thus  practically  equivalent  to 
**  talisman.''  By  degrees  it  came  to  be  employed 
for  objects  worn  about  the  person.  Used  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century  for  things  forbidden  by 
the  Church,  it  gradually  acquired  a  more  general 
meaning.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  the 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  amulets,  of  their  psy- 
chological basis,  or  of  their  significance  in  the  uni- 
versal history  of  religion. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  objects  of  the  kind  are 

mentioned  among  the  ornaments  worn  by  women 

(Isa.  iii.  16-26)  and  by  animals  (Judges 

In  the  Old  viii.    21);  the  bells  on  the  border  of 

Testament  the  high  priest's  robe  had  no  other 

and  Juda-  primary  significance  (cf.  "  the  bells 
ism,  of  the  horses,"  Zech.  xiv.  20).  Later 
Judaism  completely  surrounded  the  in- 
dividual with  intangible  spirits,  but  provided  nu- 
merous means  of  protection  against  the  evil  they 
might  effect — the  presence  of  angels,  pronouncing 
the  name  of  God,  amulets  containing  the  Holy  Name, 
and  fragments  of  Scripture  worn  on  the  person 
(the  "  phylacteries  "  of  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  or  fastened 
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to  the  door-posts  of  houses.  The  special  power 
over  demons  attributed  to  Solomon  may  also  be 
mentioned;  formulas  of  exorcism  were  referred 
to  him,  and  the  possessed  were  supposed  to  be 
healed,  on  the  invocation  of  his  name,  by  the 
methods  prescribed  by  him. 

The  demonological  conceptions  of  Judaism  and 
the  magic  of  the  East  had  a  veiy  strong  influence 
on  the  Greco-Roman  world.  Christi- 
In  the  anity,  however,  at  first  rejected  these 
Early  superstitious  observances,  and  pro- 
Church,  tested  against  every  accusation  of 
the  use  of  magic  arts.  There  came  a 
change  with  the  entrance  of  the  pagan  multitude, 
with  their  material  ideas  of  religion  and  their  need 
for  an  external  realization  of  the  supernatural. 
The  ideas  about  demons,  foimd  in  the  exorcisms 
of  the  second  century  (Origen,  Contra  Celaunif  vi. 
39,  40)  were  generalized,  paganized,  and  Judaized. 
As  the  ecclesiastical  writers  abundantly  testify 
(see  passages  quoted  in  Bingham,  Origines,  vii. 
250),  magical  formulas  began  to  be  used  again; 
mysterious  objects,  inscribed  with  characters  often 
unintelligible,  were  placed  upon  the  bodies  of  new- 
bom  infants  and  the  sick;  and  Chrysostom  (on 
I  Cor.  vii.  3)  warns  his  hearers  against  love-philters. 
The  teachers  of  the  Church  branded  all  this  as  actual 
apostasy  from  the  faith;  and  the  Christian  civil 
government  punished  severely  the  use  of  amulets 
in  sickness.  To  meet  this  tendency  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  these  methods  a  Christian  color- 
ing, or  to  employ  elements  susceptible  to  a  Christian 
interpretation.  The  demons,  who  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  special  care  of  races  or  of  individuals, 
now  became  angels,  and  protection  was  afforded 
by  their  names  inscribed  on  amulets.  In  like  man- 
ner the  name  of  God  was  used.  Even  some  of  the 
clergy  provided  such  amulets,  though  the  Church 
forbade  them  to  do  so,  and  excommunicated 
those  who  wore  them  (Synod  of  Laodicea;  Synod 
of  Agde,  544).  The  cross  (see  Cross  and 
ITS  Use  as  a  Symbol,  §  3)  took  a  specially 
prominent  place  among  these  protecting  objects. 
Women  and  children  commonly  wore  verses  from 
the  Gospels  for  this  purpose.  Chrysostom  told  the 
people  of  Antioch  that  they  ought  rather  to  have 
the  Gospels  in  their  hearts.  That  of  John  was 
thought  to  be  particularly  efficacious;  it  was  laid 
on  the  head  to  drive  out  fever,  and  Augustine 
commends  the  practise  (Trcuiaius  vi  in  cap,  i. 
Johannia  evangelii,  MPLy  xxv.  1443),  "not  be- 
cause it  is  done  for  this  purpose,"  but  because  it 
means  the  abandonment  of  the  pagan  ligatures. 
The  whole  range  of  sacred  things  was  brought  into 
service.  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Ambrose,  in  a 
shipwreck,  hung  the  eucharistic  bread,  wrapped 
in  an  orarium,  about  his  neck  "  that  he  might  get 
help  from  his  faith "  (Ambrose,  De  obitu  fratris, 
xliii.).  Similar  use  was  made  of  oil  and  wax  from 
holy  places  and  of  water  and  salt  that  had  been 
blessed.  Relics  of  the  saints,  enclosed  in  costly 
cases,  were  worn.  Since  the  Church  was  unable 
entirely  and  all  at  once  to  drive  out  every  vestige 
of  heathen  superstition,  it  did  the  next  best  thing 
when  it  took  into  consideration  the  needs  of 
popular,  unspiritual  devotion,    and   gradually,  by 


the  conversion  of  the  old  means,  forced  into  the 
background  or  effaced  their  non-Christian  ele- 
ments. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  the  discussion  in  detail 
of  the  diversified  forms  even  of  Christian  develop- 
ment of  the  idea,  as  they  are  found  in  the  numerous 
relics  of  antiquity,  from  those  of  the  catacombs 
down,  or  to  give  any  account  of  the  multiplicity 

of  objects  which  are  commonly  used 
Survi-  among  the  devout  Roman  Catholics 
▼als.        at  the  present  day,  with  at  least  some 

remnant  of  the  idea  of  the  ancient 
amulets  underlying  them — scapulars,  crosses,  the 
agnus  dei,  rosaries,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
medals  with  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
These  objects  may  serve  different  purposes;  they 
may  be  tokens  of  sharing  in  a  wide-spread  and 
approved  devotion,  or  signs  of  membership  in  some 
pious  confraternity,  or  souvenirs  of  a  visit  to  some 
holy  place;  but  in  most  instances  the  priestly 
blessing  which  they  have  received  is  distinctly 
understood  to  give  them  a  positive  power  (on 
condition  of  the  proper  faith  and  other  (tispositions 
on  the  part  of  the  wearer  or  possessor)  against  the 
assaults  of  evil  spirits  and  other  ills. 

(Johannes  Picker.) 

Bibliography:  W.  King,  Talitman  and  AmuUta,  in  Arckm- 
ologieal  Journal,  xxri.  (1860)  25-34,  149-157,  225-235; 
J.  A.  Martigny,  Dictionnaire  dst  antiquUfs  ehriHennes,  arti- 
cle AtntUette,  Paris.  1877;  W.  R.  Smith,  in  Journal  of  PAi- 
fefegy,  xiv.  (1881)  122-123;  E.  C.  A.  Riehm,  HandwHrUr- 
}mehde9hibli»chenAUertufM,  Bielefeld,  1884;  J.Wellhauaen, 
iSHisen,  ui.  144.  Berlin,  1887;  M.  Friedlilnder,  Jewi»k  Re- 
litfion,  pp.  331-338,  London,  1891 ;  J.  L.  Andr^.  Talumana, 
in  The  ReUguary,  vii.  (1893)  162-167, 195-202,  yiii.  (1894) 
13-18:  DB,  i.  88-90.  iii.  869-874. 

AMYOT.    See  Amiot. 

AMYRAUT,  am"l'T6',  MOISE  (Lat.  Moaes  Amy- 
raldiia):  Calvinist  theologian  and  preacher;  b. 
at  Bourgueil  (27  m.  w.s.w.  of  Tours),  Toundne, 
1596;  d.  at  Saumur  Jan.  8, 1664.  He  came  of  an 
influential  family  in  Orleans,  began  the  study  of 
law  at  Poitiers,  and  received  the  degree  of  licentiate 
in  1616;  but  the  reading  of  Calvin's  InstittUio 
turned  his  mind  to  theology.  This  he  studied  eager- 
ly at  Saumur,  under  Cameron,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  After  serving  as  pastor  for  a 
short  time  at  Saint- Aignan,  he  was  called  in  1626 
to  succeed  Jean  Daill4  at  Saumur,  and  soon  became 
prominent.  The  national  synod  held  at  Charenton 
in  1631  chose  him  to  lay  its  requests  before  Louis 
XIII.,  on  which  occasion  his  tactful  bearing  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  won  the  respect  of  Riche- 
lieu. In  1633  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Saumur  with  De  la  Place  and  Cappel,  and 
the  three  raised  the  institution  into  a  flourishing 
condition,  students  being  attracted  to  it  from 
foreign  countries,  especially  from  Switzerland. 
Theological  novelties  in  their  teaching,  however, 
soon  stirred  up  opposition,  which  came  to  little  in 
France;  but  in  Switzerland,  where  the  professors 
were  less  known,  it  reached  such  a  pitch  that  stu- 
dents were  withdrawn,  and  in  1676  the  Helvetic 
Consensus  was  drawn  up  against  the  Saumur  inno- 
vations. Amyraut  was  specially  attacked  because 
his  teaching  on  grace  and  predestination  seemed  to 
depart  from  that  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  by  adding 
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&  conditional  lUuverBo]  grace  to  the  unconditiotial 

particular, 

Amyraut  first  published  his  ideas  in  hk  TraiU 
de  la  prMeMtinatwn  (Saumur*  1634)i  which  imme- 
diately caused  great  excitement.  The  controversy 
became  so  heated  that  the  national  synod  at  Alen^oQ 
in  1637  had  to  take  notice  of  it.  Amyrout  and  hia 
friend  Teetard  were  acquitted  of  hetcrodory^  and 
flileace  waa  imposed  on  both  Hides.  The  attacks 
continued,  however,  and  the  question  eame  again 
before  the  synod  of  Chareoton  in  1644-45,  but 
with  the  same  result*  Amyraut  bore  himself  so 
well  under  all  these  assaults  that  he  succeeded  in 
conciliating  many  of  his  opponents,  even  the 
venerable  Du  Moulin  (1655),  But  at  the  synod 
of  Loudun  in  1559  (the  last  for  which  permission 
was  obtained — partly  through  Amyraut 'a  influ* 
enoe — from  the  crown),  fresh  accusations  were 
brought,  this  time  including  Daill^^  the  president 
of  the  synod,  because  he  had  defended  what  is 
called  *'  Amyraidism."  Tliis  very  synod,  how- 
ever, gave  /Imyraut  the  honorable  CDmnussion 
to  revise  the  order  of  diaciphne.  In  France  the 
harmlessness  of  tiis  teaching  was  generally  recog- 
nized;  and  the  controversy  would  soon  have  died 
out  but  for  the  continual  agitation  kept  up  abroad, 
especially  in  Holland  and  Sw^tKeriand. 

Amyraut 'a  doctrine  haa  been  called  **  hypothet- 
ical univeraalism  ";  but  the  term  i«  misleading, 
since  it  might  be  applied  also  to  the  Arminianism 
which  he  steadfastly  opposed.  His  main  propo^ 
ait  ion  \m  thiR:  God  Mills  all  men  to  be  saved^  on 
condition  that  they  believe — a  condition  which 
they  could  well  fulfil  in  the  abstract,  but  w^hich  in 
fact,  owing  to  inherited  corrupt i on ^  they  stubbornly 
reject  J  so  that  tliis  imiversal  will  for  salvation 
actually  saves  no  one.  God  also  wills  in  particular 
to  save  a  certain  number  of  persons,  and  to  pass 
over  the  others  with  this  grace.  The  elect  w^iU 
be  saved  as  inevitably  as  the  others  will  be  damned. 
The  esaential  paint,  thou,  of  Amyraldism  is  the  com- 
bination of  real  particulari»m  with  a  purely  ideal 
univeraalism.  Though  still  believing  it  as  strongly 
as  ever,  Amyraut  came  to  see  that  it  made  httle 
practical  difference,  and  did  not  press  it  in  his  laat 
years,  devoting  himself  rather  to  n  on -controversial 
studies,  especially  to  his  system  of  Christian  morals 
{La  fmirck  chresticnnej  6  vols.,  Saumur,  1652-W). 
The  real  significance  of  Amyraut^s  teaching  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  while  leaving  unchanged  the  special 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  he  brought  to  the  front  its 
ethical  message  and  its  points  of  universal  human 
interest.    See  Calvinism .     (E.  F.  KARLMrLLEH.) 

BiDLioaHAPBT:  E.  and  ^.  Um^s,  La  Franrt  Protectants,  L 
72-80.  Parii,  1&46  (siv^h  »  complete  liifct  of  his  volumintuja 
works);  E.  Saigcy,  is  Rtvue  dt  th^hgit,  pp.  178  iiqq.. 
P«jrJBp  1$49;  A.  Bchwmxer,  Tuinnffer  thwhgiKfu  Jahr- 
'  Tt  lSfi2,  pp.  41  Htq..  155  flqq. 


AITABAPXISTS, 

L  Tlie  Sober  AuAbfrpliBts.  11.  The  PiiiuLtic«J  AnAbftp- 

Id  Bwitierland  H  I).  ti«tfl. 

Anabaptii!t  Tenets  (f  2).  The  Zwioks^u  Prophetfl 

Id  the  NetbcHjindB  and  CI  1)- 

EofJiuid  (13).  la  SiTuburs  mnd  MOn- 

«t*r(|2). 

The    name  "  Anabaptists  "  (meaning  ''  Rebap- 
tizers")  wafl  given  bv  their  opponents  to  a  party 
I.— 11 


among  the  Proteetants  in  Reformation  times 
whc^e  distinguishing  tenet  was  opposition  to  infant 
baptbm,  which  they  held  to  be  unacriptural  and 
therefore  not  true  baptism.  They  baptized  all 
who  joined  tbeni;  but^  according  to  their  beUef, 
this  was  not  a  rebaptism  tm  their  opponents  charged. 
In  opposition  to  the  Church  doctrine  they  held 
that  baptism  should  be  administered  only  to  those 
who  were  old  enough  to  express  by  means  of  it 
their  acceptance  of  the  Chrietian  faith,  and  hence, 
from  their  point  of  view,  their  converts  were  really 
baptised  for  the  Orst  time.  Another  epithet  often 
applied  to  them  waa  '^  Catabaptists/'  meaning 
pseudobaptists,  ss  if  their  baptism  were  a  mockery, 
and  with  an  implication  of  drowning,  which  was 
considered  the  appropriate  punishment  for  their 
conduct  and  frequently  followed  their  arrest. 

In  stud3ring  this  movement  the  following  facta 
should  be  borne  in  mind:  (1)  The  Anabaptists 
did  not  invent  their  rejection  of  infant  baptiaro, 
for  there  have  always  been  parties  in  the  Church 
which  were  antipedobaptists  (cf.  A.  H*  Newman, 
History  of  Antipedobapii^nit  Philadelphia,  1897), 
(2)  There  are  two  kinds  of  AnabaptLats,  the  sober 
and  the  fanatical.  Failure  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion has  done  mischief  and  caused  modem  Baptists 
to  deny  their  connection  with  the  Baptists  of  the 
Reformation,  whereas  they  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  sober  kind  and  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  predecesaors.  (3)  Even  among 
the  fanatical  Anabaptists  there  were  harmless 
dreamers;  not  all  the  fanatics  were  ready  to  estab^ 
lish  a  Kingdom  of  the  Saints  by  unsaintly  deeds. 
(4)  Information  concerning  the  Anabaptists  is 
largely  derived  from  prejudiced  and  deficient 
sources, 

L  Tha  Sober  Anabaptists:  These  were  the 
product  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  started 
by  Zwingli,  Shortly  after  he  began  to  preach  Ref- 
ormation doctrine  in  Zurich «  in  1519,  some  of  his 
hearers^  very  humble  persons  mostly,  gathered  in  pri- 
vate houses  to  discuss  lus  sermons,  and  Zwingli  often 
met  with  them.  He  had  laid  il  down  as  a  principle 
that  what  is  not  taught  in  the  Bible  is  not  a  law 
of  God  for  Christians,  and  had  applied  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  payment  of  tithes  and  the  observance 
of  Lent.  Jn  1522  these  friends  of  Zwingli  asked 
him  where  he  found  his  plain  Scripture  autborijcing 
infant  baptism  and  whether,  according  to  his 
principle  he  was  not  compelled  to 
I,     In      give  it  up.     Zwingli,  however,  though 

Switzer-  he  wavered  at  6rfit,  decided  to  st^nd  by 
land.  the  Church,  arguing  that  there  was 
fair  inferential  support  in  the  Bible 
for  the  practise^  and  that  it  was  the  Christian 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  rite  of  circumoiaion. 
Over  this  point  an  ^trangement  took  place  between 
him  and  lus  parishioners.  The  little  company 
received  accessions  of  a  desirable  character,  and 
came  to  include  scholars  and  theologians  like 
Felix  Mans  and  Conrad  GrebeU  who  socially  and 
intellectually  were  the  peers  of  Zwingli's  followers, 
Hflbmaier  was  a  visitor.  In  1524  as  the  result  of 
letters  or  visits  from  Thomas  Mtlnxerand  Andreas 
Carlstadt  they  took  very  decided  antipedobaptist 
positions;  but  public  opinion  in  Zurich  was  against 
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them,  and  the  magistrates  on  Jan.  18,  1525,  after 
what  was  considered  the  victory  of  the  Church 
party  in  a  public  debate,  following  many  private 
conferences,  ordered  that  these  antipedobaptists 
present  their  children  for  baptism,  and  made  it  a 
law  that  any  parents  refusing  to  have  their  infant 
children  baptized  should  be  banished.  On  Jan.  21 
they  forbade  the  meetings  of  the  antipedobaptists 
and  banished  all  foreigners  who  advocated  their 
views.  Shortly  after  this  the  antipedobaptists 
began  to  practise  believers'  baptism.  In  a  com- 
pany composed  entirely  of  laymen  one  poured 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  on  other  members 
in  succession,  after  they  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  baptized,'  and  so,  as  they  claimed,  they 
instituted  veritable  Christian  baptism.  Like  scenes 
were  enacted  in  other  assemblies.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  these  first  believers'  baptisms  were  by  pouring; 
immersion  was  introduced  later.  Also  that  in  all 
the  lengthy  treatises  of  Zwingli  on  baptism  there 
is  no  discussion  as  to  the  mode.  These  early 
Baptists  practised  pouring,  sprinkling,  and  im- 
mersion as  suited  their  convenience,  and  did  not 
consider  the  mode  as  of  much  importance. 

Though  infant  baptism  was  the  first  and  the  main 
issue  between  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Church 

party,  there  were  others  of  great 
3.  Anabap-  importance.  The  former  said  that 
tist  Tenets,    only  those  who  had  been   baptized 

after  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  con- 
stituted a  real  Church;  the  latter,  that  all  baptized 
persons  living  in  a  certain  district  constituted  the 
State  Church.  The  Anabaptists  maintained  that 
there  should  be  a  separation  between  the  State 
and  the  Church;  that  no  Christian  should  bear 
arms,  take  an  oath,  or  hold  public  office;  that  there 
should  be  complete  religious  liberty.  All  this 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  times;  and  thus  the 
Anabaptists  were  considered  to  be  enemies  of  the 
standing  order,  and  were  treated  accordingly. 
On  Sept.  9,  1527,  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Bern,  and 
St.  Gsdl  united  in  an  edict  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  its  class.  It  gives  reasons  for  prose- 
cuting the  Anabaptists,  which  are  manifestly  prej- 
udiced and  even  in  part  false,  and  then  decrees 
the  death  by  drowning  of  all  of  them  who  are 
teachers,  baptising  preachers,  itinerants,  leaders 
of  conventicles,  or  who  had  once  recanted  and  then 
relapsed.  Foreigners  in  these  cantons  associating 
with  the  Anabaptists  were  banished,  and  if  found 
again  were  to  be  drowned.  Simple  adherents 
were  to  be  fined.  It  was  made  the  bounden  duty 
of  all  good  citizens  to  inform  against  the  Anabap- 
tists (for  the  full  text  consult  S.  M.  Jackson, 
Huldreich  Zwingli,  New  York,  1903,  pp.  259-281). 
Similar  laws  against  the  Anabaptists  were  made 
and  enforced  in  South  Germany,  Austria,  the 
Tyrol,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  wherever 
they  went.  Such  treatment  suppressed  Anabap- 
tism,  or  at  all  events,  drove  it  beneath  the  surface. 
How  ineffectual  it  was  to  extinguish  it  appears  from 
the  fact  that  early  in  1537,  four  Anabaptists  from 
the  Netherlands  quietly  stole  into  Geneva,  and 
began  making  converts.  John  Calvin,  who  neg- 
lected no  opportimity  to  do  God  service,  as  he 
conceived  it,  got  wind  of  their  presence  and  had 


them  and  their  seven  converts  banished  by  the 
magistrates  (the  incident  is  described  by  Beza  in 
his  life  of  Calvin,  ed.  Neander,  p.  8;  cf.  Calvin's 
Tracts f  Eng.  transl.,  i.  xxx.;  Doumergue,  Jean 
Calvin,  ii.  242;  Herminjard,  Correspondance  des 
R^formateura,  iv.  272).  Anabaptists  persisted  in 
great  numbers  in  Moravia,  the  Palatinate,  Switzer- 
land, Poland,  and  elsewhere. 

Only  in  the  Netherlands  did  the  Anabaptists 
escape  persecution,  and  there  they  became  quite 
numerous.  They  were  joined  in  1536  by 
3.  In  the  a  remarkable  man,  Menno  Simons (q. v.), 
Nether-     who  organized  them  and  his  name  has 
lands  and   been  given  to  the  sect  (see  Mennon- 
England.    ites).     From   the    Netherlands  they 
passed  into  England;  but  no  sooner  did 
they  make  converts  there  than  Henry  VIII.  in- 
cluded them  in  a  decree  of  banishment,  and  those 
who  remained  he  threatened  to  put   to   death. 
Indeed,  in  1535  there  is  record  of  ten  persons  who 
were  burned  in  London  and  other  English  towns 
on  the  charge  of  Anabaptism  (cf.  John  Foxe,  Acts 
and  Monuments,  ed.  Townsend,  v.,  London,  1843, 
p.  44).     How  little  this  cruel  course  succeeded  is 
evidenced  by  the  continued  presence  in  England 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 

That  among  the  sober  kind  of  Anabaptists  there 
were  unworthy  persons,  that  some  of  them  held 
visionary  views,  and  that  a  few  may  have  been 
goaded  into  occasional  violence  of  expression,  and 
possibly  of  conduct,  may  be  accepted  as  proved; 
but  that  they  were  as  a  party  guilty  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them,  as  in  the  joint  edict  men- 
tioned above,  is  untrue.  As  a  class  they  were  as 
holy  in  life  as  their  persecutors;  and  their  leaders, 
in  Biblical  knowledge  and  theological  acumen, 
were  no  mean  antagonists. 

n.  The  Fanatical  Anabaptists:  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  Anabaptism  in  connection  with  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  is  in  the  spring  of  1521  when  Niklaus 
Storch,  Markus  Stttbner,  and  a  third  person,  who 
was  a  weaver,  as  Storch  had  been, 
z.  The  made  their  appearance  in  Wittenberg 
Zwickau  and  sought  to  convert  the  professors 
Prophets,  of  its  university  to  their  views,  which 
were  the  familiar  Anabaptist  ones  of 
opposition  to  military  service,  private  prop- 
erty»  government  by  those  not  true  Christians, 
infant  baptism,  and  the  oath,  together  with  the 
novel  one  that  there  should  be  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  bond  in  the  cases  where  there  was  not 
agreement  between  the  married  couple  in  religious 
belief.  These  views  they  pressed  with  great 
vehemence  and  no  little  success.  They  also  claimed 
to  be  inspired  to  make  their  deliverances.  As 
they  came  from  Zwickau,  they  are  called  the  Zwick- 
au Prophets  (q.v.).  Caxlstadt  was  impressed  by 
them,  and  chturacteristically  allowed  iconoclastic 
practises  in  his  church.  Melanchthon  wavered, 
but  Luther,  who  at  the  time  of  their  visit  was  at 
the  Wartburg,  was  so  much  stirred  by  the  confusion 
they  induced  that  he  left  his  seclusion  and  opposed 
them  stoutly  and  silenced  them  by  ridicule  rather 
than  by  arguments. 

Among  the  leaders  and  followers  on  the  peasant 
side  in  the  Peasants'  war  which  desolated  Germany 
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in  1525,  were  those  who  held  antipedobaptist  views. 
After  the  war  Strasburg  became  the  center  of  the 
Anabaptists  and,  after  1529,  when  it  was  visited  by 
Melchior  Hoffmann  (q.v.),  "  the  evil 
2.  In  Stras-  genius  of  the  Anabaptists/'  it  was 
burg  and  the  center  of  their  propaganda.  HofF- 
Munster.  mann  united  to  the  usual  Anabaptist 
views,  belief  in  himself  as  the  inspired 
interpreter  of  prophecy  and  as  inspired  leader 
generally.  He  declared  that  he  was  one  of  the 
"  two  witnesses  "  of  Rev.  xi.  3 ;  that  Strasburg 
was  to  be  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  seat  of  uni- 
versal dominion;  and  that  non-resistance  might 
be  given  up.  These  views  he  preached  with  great 
effect  through  East  Friesland  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  his  followers  called  themselves  "  Melchior- 
ites."  After  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  (1533) 
Jan  Matthys,  a  baker  from  Haarlem,  appeared  in 
Strasburg  and  claimed  to  be  the  other  "  witness  " 
of  the  Apocalypse;  but  he  altered  the  programme 
by  transferring  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints  to  MUnster,  and  advocating  force  in  main- 
taining it.  After  sending  four  apostles,  one  of 
whom  was  the  notorious  John  of  Leyden,  he  came 
thither  himself  (Feb.,  1535),  and  led  a  successful 
revolt  against  the  magistracy  and  bishop  of  the 
city.  In  Apr.,  1 535  he  was  killed  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  of  Leyden  who  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king,  and  declared  polygamy  to  be  the  law 
of  the  kingdom.  Meanwhile  the  city  was  besieged 
by  the  expelled  bishop  aided  by  the  neighboring 
princes  and  by  the  imperial  troops.  If  half  that  is 
said  to  have  gone  on  within  the  city  be  true  (the 
reports  come  from  very  prejudiced  sources),  fa- 
naticism was  there  the  order  of  the  day.  Hence 
the  defense  was  lax,  owing  to  dependence  on  divine 
power  to  work  deliverance.  Nevertheless,  the 
siege  lasted  many  months,  and  treachery  within 
rather  than  assaults  without  at  last  opened  the 
gates  on  June  25,  1535  (see  MCnbter,  Anabap- 
tists in).  The  fanatical  Anabaptists  were  univer- 
sally taken  as  typical,  and  to  this  day  when  Ana- 
baptism  is  mentioned  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  absurd  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
blasphemous  assumption,  and  riotous  indecency. 
Mtinster  was,  however,  only  the  culminating  point 
of  fanaticism  engendered  by  persecution,  and 
Anabaptism  in  itself,  strictly  interpreted,  is  not 
responsible  for  it. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  sourcM  are  the  writings  of  Anabap- 
tiata,  the  official  reoorda  of  proceedings  against  them,  and 
the  writings  of  their  opponents.  Of  the  extensive  litera- 
ture, the  following  works  may  be  mentioned:  C.  W.  Bou- 
terwek,  Zur  lAUenUur  und  Oe§ehichU  der  WudsrtOufer, 
Bonn.  1864;  C.  A.  Cornelius,  Dis  nimierlAndisdten  Witder- 
Ukufer,  Munich,  1860;  E.  Egli.  Die  ZUrid^er  WiederUhrfer, 
Zurich.  1878;  idem.  Die  SL  OoUen  Wiedert&ufer,  1887; 
H.  S.  Burrage.  Hilary  of  the  AnabaptuU  in  SwUaeHand, 
New  York.  1882;  L.  Keller.  Die  ReformaUon  und  die 
aUertn  Refarmparteien,  Leipsic,  1886;  R.  Nitsche.  Oe- 
tekiehie  der  Wiedert&ufer  in  der  Schu>ei*,  Einsiedehi.  1886; 
J.  Loserth,  Der  Anabaptiemue  in  Tirol,  Vienna.  1802; 
idem.  Der  Kommuniemut  der  wUihried^en  Wiedertihifer, 
1804;  K.  Kautsky.  Der  Kommuniemue  im  MittelaUer  im 
Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  Stuttgart.  1804,  Eng.  transl.. 
Communion  in  Central  Europe  in  tKe  Timeof  the  Reformat 
turn,  London.  1807;  H.  LQdemann.  Reformation  und  THufer- 
tum  in  ihrem  VerhAUnie  sum  ekrieUiehen  Prindp,  Bern, 
1806;  R.  Heath.  Anabaptiem  from  ite  Riee  at  Zwideau  to 
1696,  London,  1805;  E.  MQller,  Geechiehte  der  bemie^en 


TAufer,  Frauenfeld.  1805;  K.  Rembert.  Die  WiederUtufer 
im  Hertofftum  JUlich,  Berlin.  1800;  G.  TrumbOlt,  Die 
Wiedert&ufer,  in  Monographien  sur  Welioeechichte,  vii., 
Leipsic,  1800;  E.  C.  Pike,  The  Story  of  the  AnabaptieU,  in 
Braa  of  Nonconformity,  London.  1004;  the  biographies  of 
Anabaptist  leaders,  especially  that  of  Balthasar  HQbmaier, 
by  H.  C.  Vedder.  New  York.  1006.  and  works  on  the 
Reformation.  See  also  the  works  mentioned  in  the  arti- 
cle. MOnstxr.  Anabaptuts  in. 

ANACHORTTE.    See  Anchoret. 

ANACLETUS,  an'^a  kli'txTs:  The  name  of  one 
pope  and  one  antipope. 

Anacletus  L:  Roman  presbyter  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century.  The  hypothesis  of  Volkmar, 
that  he  had  no  historical  existence  is  opposed  by 
the  prevailing  unanimity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
lists  of  the  popes.  These  differ,  however,  in  the 
place  which  they  ascribe  to  him,  some  naming  him 
fourth  and  some  third.  The  latter  is  the  older  or- 
der. As  the  name  in  Greek  is  sometimes  written 
AnenklHos  and  sometimes  KlHoa,  the  Catalogtia 
LSberianus  and  other  early  authorities  were  be- 
trayed into  the  mistake  of  making  two  distinct 
persons.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  his  date. 
Twelve  years  is  the  longest  time  assigned  to  his 
pontificate.  The  assertion,  that  he,  as  well  as 
Linus  and  Clemens,  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter, 
sprang  from  the  tendency  to  connect  him  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Church. 
That  ha  met  a  martyr's  death  under  Domitian,  or, 
as  Baipnius  and  Hausrath  assert,  under  Trajan, 
can  nc/t  be  adequately  demonstrated.  His  festival 
in  thejRoman  Catholic  Church  falls  on  July  13. 

(A.  Hauck.) 


/ 


Bibuoorapht:  Liber  pontifUxUie,  ed.  Duchesne,  vol.  i..  pp. 
bdx.-lxx..  52;  G.  Volkmar.  Ueber  Eunodia,  Eunodiue,  und 
Anaelet,  in  Baur  and  Zeller.  Theologieche  JahrbUcher,  xvL 
147-151.  Tabingen.  1857;  A.  Hausrath.  Neuteetament- 
Uche  Zeiioeechichte,  iii.  391.  Heidelberg.  1875;  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  The  Apoetolie  Fathere,  I.  i.  201  sqq..  London.  1890; 
A.  Hamack.  in  Sitsung^berichle  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
1892.  617-858;  idem.  LiUeratur,  II.  i.  70  sqq. 

Anadettss  n.  (Pietro  Pierleoni) :  Antipope,  1130- 
38.  He  was  descended  from  a  Jewish  family  which 
had  grown  rich  and  powerful  under  Gregory  VII., 
studied  in  Paris,  and  later  became  a  Cluniac  monk. 
Paschal  II.  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  in  1116 
made  him  a  cardinal.  He  accompanied  Gelasius 
II.  on  his  flight  to  France,  and  after  his  death  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  elevation  of  Calixtus  II.,  who 
made  him  legate  to  England  and  France  in  1121, 
and,  conjointly  with  Cardinal  Gregory,  who  was 
to  be  his  rival  for  the  papacy,  to  France  in  1122. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  an  inunoral  and  avaricious  prelate 
is  based  on  the  enmity  of  his  later  opponents;  but 
it  is  certain  that  even  under  Paschal  II.  he  was 
already  laying  his  plans  to  be  made  pope.  On 
Feb.  14,  1130,  he  attained  his  aim  so  far  as  to  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  cardinals,  though  not 
to  be  enthroned  before  nine  of  them  had  elected 
Gregorio  Papareschi  as  Innocent  II.  Anacletus 
used  both  his  own  resources  and  those  of  the  Church 
to  win  over  the  Romans,  and  Innocent  was  obliged 
to  flee.  In  Sept.,  1130,  Anacletus  allied  himself 
with  Roger  of  Sicily,  and  thus  made  a  decided  ene- 
my of  Lothair  the  Saxon,  who  was  already  inclined 
to  support  Innocent,  and  now,  with  England  and 
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France,  declared  for  him.     In  Oct.,  1131,  Innocent 
excommunicated  Anacletus  at  Reims;   in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  set  out  for  Italy;  and  in  Apr., 
1133,  entering  Rome  in  Lothair's  company,  he  took 
possession  of  the  Lateran,  while  Anacletus  held  the 
Vatican.    Lothair  pronounced  the  latter  an  out- 
law and  a  criminal  against  both  the  divine  and  the 
royal  majesty;  but  he  was  himself  forced  to  leave 
Rome  in  June,  and  Anacletus  forced  Innocent  once 
more  to  flee  to  Pisa.     In  the  autumn  of  1136 
Lothair   returned,   and   succeeded   in   compelling 
southern  Italy  to  recognize  Innocent.    The  end  of 
the  schism  was,  however,  due  less  to  him  than  to 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  succeeded  in  separating 
not  only  the  city  of  Milan,  but  many  of  the  princi- 
pal Romans  from  Anacletus's  party  (see  Bernard, 
Saint,  of  Clairvaux).    Negotiations    were  even 
opened  with  Roger  of  Sicily,  his  last  supporter ;  but 
at  this  juncture  Anacletus  died,  Jan.  25,  1138.    His 
letters  and  privileges  are  in  MPL,  cbudx.  689-732, 
and  in  JaS6,  Begesta,  i.  911-919.      (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  A.  von  Rmimont,  O—chiekJU  der  Stadt  Rom, 
iL  408.  3  vols..  Berlin.  1867-70;  P.  Jaff«.  0€9chichie  det 
deutaehen  Reidu  unier  Lothar,  Berlin,  1843;  Bower.  Popet, 
iL  464-470;  W.  Bemhardi.  Lothar  von  SuppUnburg,  Leip- 
nc.    1879;  W.    Martens.   Die   Bfettung  dee   p&petlichen 
StuhU,   323   aqq..    Freiburg.    1886;  Hefele.   ConeUienoe- 
•ekiekte,  v.  406  sqq.;  J.  Langen.  Oeechichie  der  rOmieehen 
Kirehe,  pp.  315  eqq.,  Bonn,  1898;    Hauek.  KD,  iv.  128- 
138. 

ANA6N0ST.    See  Lbctor. 

ANAMMELECH,  a-nam^elec  or  a^'nam^m^lec: 
According  to  II  Kings  xvii.  31,  a  deity  worshiped 
with  child-sacrifice  by  the  Sepharvites  who  were 
settled  in  Samaria  by  Sargon  (see  Adrammslech). 
If  Sepharvaim  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  it  is 
natural  to  refer  the  name  "  Anammelech  "  to  the 
Babylonian  god  Anu  (Anu^malik  or  Anu-maUcu, 
"  King  Anu  ";  cf.  Jensen,  pp.  272  sqq.;  Schrader,  p. 
353;  Bsthgen,  pp.  254-255).  If,  however,  as  is  more 
probable,  Sepharvaim  was  a  city  of  Sjrria,  the 
Babylonian  derivation  Ib  untenable.  The  name  of 
a  goddess  Anath  is  found  in  a  Greco-Phenician 
inscription  (CIS,  i.  95)  of  Lapithos  in  Cyprus  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter  (d.  283  B.C.). 
It  occurs  also  on  a  Phenician  coin  with  a  picture  of 
the  goddess  riding  upon  a  lion,  and  a  star  above  her 
head.  The  name  "  Anath  "  appears  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament towns  Beth-anath  (in  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix. 
38;  Judges  i.  33)  and  Beth-anoth  (in  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  59);  also  in  the  proper  name ''  Anath  "  (Judges 
iii.  31,  V.  6),  and  perhaps  in  the  town  Anathoth 
near  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  pas- 
sage in  II  Kings  is  corrupt,  and  "  Anammelech  " 
may  be  merely  a  variant  of  "  Adrammelech."  It 
Lb  wanting  in  Lucian's  text  of  the  Septuagint. 
Bibuoorapht:   P.   Seholi,   Odttendienet  und   Zaubertoeeen 

bei  den  alien  HtbrOem  und  den  benaehbarten  Vdlkemt  pp. 

405-407,  Ratisbon,  1877;  F.  Baethgen.  Beiir&oe  eur  eemi- 

Heehen  RelioioneoeeehieKte,  Berlin.   1889;  P.  JenMn.  Die 

Koemohgie  der  Babylonier,    StrasbuiVt   1890;   Schrader. 

KAT. 

ANANIAS,  an''-a-nai'as :  The  high  priest  in  whose 
time  the  apostle  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  Jerusalem 
(probably  58  a.d.;  Acts  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1).  In  the 
Luoan  description  of  the  conflict  between  Paul  and 
Palestinian  Judaism  (xxi.-xxvi.;  cf.  K.  Schmidt, 
Apo8telge9chicht€,  i.,  Erlangen,  1882,  pp.  240  sqq.), 


Ananias  Lb  represented  as  head  of  the  Sadducaic 
hierarchical  party  which  was  dominant  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  confirmed  its  complete  apostasy 
from  the  hope  of  Israel  by  persecution  of  the  apostle 
of  Christ,  whereas  the  apostle  deposes  and  divests 
of  its  divine  authority  and  dignity  the  leadership 
which  had  become  faithless  to  its  calling.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (Ant,,  XX.  v.  2,  vi.  2,  ix.  2-4;  War, 
II.  xii.  6,  xvii.  6,  9),  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedseus, 
was  appointed  high  priest  about  47  a.d.  by  Herod 
of  Chalcis  (the  twentieth  in  the  succession  of  high 
priests  from  the  accession  of  Herod  the  Great  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem).  In  the  year  52  he 
had  to  go  to  Rome  to  defend  himself  before  Claudius 
against  a  charge  made  by  the  Samaritans  against 
the  Jews.  He  was  not  deposed  at  this  time,  how- 
ever (cf.  C.  Wieseler,  Chronologiache  Synopae  der 
vier  Evanffdien,  Hamburg,  1843,  pp.  187-188), 
but  held  his  office  until  Agrippa  II.  appointed 
Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  his  successor,  probably  in 
59  a.d.  Ananias  is  the  only  high  priest  after 
C!aiaphas  who  ruled  for  any  length  of  time.  He 
exercised  considerable  influence  after  leaving  his 
office  until  he  was  murdered  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Jewish  war.  (K.  Schmidt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  SchOrer.  Geeehichie,  i.  584.  603,  ii.  204.  219, 
221.  Eng.  tranal..  I.  iL  173.  188-189.  II.  L  182.  200  aqq. 

ANAPHORA,  on-afVra:  Name  used  in  the 
Eastern  liturgies  for  the  later  or  more  sacred  part 
of  the  eucharistic  service,  answering  to  the  Miasa 
fidelium  of  the  early  times,  from  which  the  catechu- 
mens were  excluded,  and  in  the  main  to  the  canon 
of  the  Roman  mass.  It  begins  with  the  loss  of 
peace  and  accompanying  prayers,  after  the  "  greater 
entrance  "  or  solemn  oblation  of  the  elements  on 
the  altar.  (Georo  Ribtbchel.) 

ANASTASIUS:  Of  the  many  bearers  of  this 
name  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  following  three 
are  specially  deserving  of  notice: 

1.  Anastasius  I.:  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  559- 
599.  He  was  a  friend  of  Gregory  I.,  and  strongly 
opposed  Justinian's  later  church  policy,  which 
favored  the  Aphthartodocetse  (see  Julian  of 
Hajjcarnassus;  Justinian;  Monophtbites).  He 
was  banished  in  570  by  Justin  II.,  was  recalled  in 
593  by  Maurice,  and  died  in  599.  His  day  Lb  Apr. 
21.  Of  his  writings  there  have  been  printed:  (1) 
Five  addresses  on  true  dogmas;  (2)  four  sermons 
(of  doubtful  genuineness);  (3)  "A  Brief  Exposition 
of  the  Orthodox  Faith"  (in  Greek);  (4)  fragments; 
(5)  an  oration  delivered  Mar.  25,  593,  when  he 
resumed  the  patriarchal  chair. 

2.  Anastasius  IL:  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  599- 
609,  in  which  year  he  was  murdered  by  Antiochian 
Jews.  His  day  is  Dec.  21.  He  translated  the 
Cura  pastoralis  of  Gregory  I. 

8.  Anastasius  Sinaita:  Priest,  monk,  and  abbot 
of  Mount  Sinai;  b.  before  640;  d.  after  700.  He 
defended  ecclesiastical  theology  against  heretics 
and  Jews,  and  composed  various  works  which  have 
not  been  fully  collected  and  examined.  They 
include:  (1)  A  ''Guide  "  in  defense  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  against  the  many  forms  of  Monophysitism; 
(2)  "  Questions  and  Answers  by  Different  Persons 
on  Different  Topics  ";  (3)  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Holy 
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Communion";  (4)  anagoglo  observatioua  on  the 
six  days  of  creation;  (5)  a  discourse  and  homilies 
on  the  sixth  Psakn;  (6)  two  discourses  on  the 
creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God;  (7)  a  fragment 
against  Arianism;  (8)  a  Est  of  heresies;  (Q)  ''A 
Short  and  Clear  Exposition  of  our  Faith";  (10)  a 
treatise  on  the  celebration  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday;  (11)  a  fragment  on  blasphemy.  The  "  Ar- 
gument against  the  Jews  "  (MPG,  Ixxxix.  1208^82) 
is  not  earlier  than  the  ninth  century;  the  ArUi- 
quorum  paJtrum  doctrina  de  verbi  incamalume  (ed. 
Mai,  Nova  collection  vii.  1,  6-73),  however,  appears 
to  be  genuine.  G.  KbOohr. 

Biblioorapht:  For  the  varioiu  Eastern  writers  nBmed  Ati- 
astasius,  oonBtilt  Fabriciu»-Harlea,  BihliotKecQ  Or<t«i,  lu 
571-613,  Hamburg.  1807.  Their  writings  are  in  MPQ, 
bnnriT.  and  in  J.  B.  Pitra,  Jtaria  tccUaiattici  Gtaamtm 
hUtoria  €t  monumenta,  ii.  238-295,  Rome,  1863.  Also 
K.  Knimbacher,  OMchicfUe  der  hyzanHnudytn  Littertthir, 
Munich,  1807.  For  Anastasius  Sinaita:  J.  B.  KiunpfmCLt- 
ler.  D0  Anaataaio  Sinaiia,  WOriburg,  1865;  O.  BArdeQ  ' 
hewer.  Dm  heiligen  Hippoli/tut  von  Rom  Commcnt&r  xum 
Buehe  Daniel,  pp.  13-14.  106-107,  Freiburg.  1877;  A.  C. 
MoQiffert,  DitUogue  bettoeen  a  ChriaHan  and  a  Jme^  17, 
35-37.  New  York.  1880;  A.  Papadopouloa^KerameuB, 
'AviXtmra,  rrA,  i..  pp.  40O-4O4,  St.  Petersburg*  1891; 
D.  Serruys.  AnaaUuianat  in  MilanoM  d^areMolosfiti  ^  d'hit- 
toire,  xxii.  157-207.  Rome.  1002. 

ANASTASIUS,  an'^oa-t^'shi-os  or  zhvs:  The 
name  of  four  popes  and  one  antipope. 

Anastasius  I.:  Pope  398-401.  According  to 
the  LCber  pontificalia  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  218-219), 
he  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  elected  near  the  end 
of  November  or  early  in  December,  398,  and  was 
pontiff  three  years  and  ten  days.  He  is  principally 
known  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  controversy  over 
the  teaching  of  Origen.  He  showed  himself  also 
a  rigid  upholder  of  the  orthodox  position  against 
the  Donatists.  At  the  synod  held  in  Carthage 
Sept.  13,  401,  a  letter  was  read  from  him  exhorting 
the  African  bishops  to  expose  the  misrepreeentations 
of  the  Donatists  against  the  Church,  and  practicalli 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  secular  arm.  Hirt^le^ 
and  decrees  are  in  Af  PL,  XX.  61-80.  See  Origenib- 
nc  CoNTROvBRsiBS.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Liber  ponHfUalie,  ed.  Ducheane.  L  21 S 
sqq.,  Paria.  1886;  Bower.  Popee,  i.  126-131;  B.  Jun£- 
mann.  DUeertationee  ulecUBt  ii.  206-206,  E^icenaburs, 
1881;  J.  Langen,  Oeechiehie  der  r&mUchen  KircM  trU 
Leo  /.,  pp.  663  aqq..  Bonn,  1881. 

Anastasius  II.:  Pope  496-498.  According  to 
the  Liber  pontificalia  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  258-259), 
he  was  a  Roman  by  birth.  He  was  consecrated  ap- 
parently on  Nov.  24, 496.  His  pontificate  hll  withiu 
the  period  of  the  schism  between  the  East  and  Weal, 
which  lasted  from  484  to  519,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by 
Pope  Felix  II.  against  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Anastasius  endeavored  to  restore 
communion  with  Constantinople,  sending  two 
bishops  immediately  after  his  consecration  with  a 
letter  to  the  Eastern  emperor  offering  to  recognise 
the  orders  conferred  by  Acacius  (who  was  now 
dead),  at  the  same  time  asserting  the  justice  of  his 
condemnation.  The  Liber  pontificalia  (I.e.)  relate* 
that  upon  the  arrival  in  Rome  of  the  deacon 
Photinus  of  Thessalonica,  Anastasius  communicated 
with  him,  though  he  maintained  the  orthodoxy  of 


Acacius  and  was  thus,  according  to  the  Roman  view, 
a  heretic.  This  seems  to  have  aroused  opposition 
among  the  Roman  clergy^  and  a  suspicion  arose 
that  the  pope  intended  to  reverse  the  decision 
against  Acacius.  In  the  Decretum  of  Qratian  he 
ia  said  to  have  been  "  repudiated  by  the  Roman 
Church  "  (MPL,  clxxxvii.  Ill),  and  hence  eccle- 
siostieal  writers  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century 
usually  regard  him  as  a  heretic.  The  baptism  of 
Clovia,  king  of  the  Franks,  fell  at  the  beginning 
of  his  pontificate,  but  the  letter  of  congratulation 
which  the  pope  is  supposed  to  have  written  to  him 
ia  a  forgery.    He  died  in  November,  498. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BiBLToaiiAPHT:  lAber  ponHficalie,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  258  sqq.. 
Paria,  18S6;  Bower.  Popee,  L  291-296;  R.  Baxmann, 
Du:  PoliHk  der  P&pete  von  Oregor  /.  bU  auf  Qregor 
Vir,  L  20  eqq..  Elberfeld.  1868;  J.  Havet,  QueetUme  Mtro- 
rtnff^net,  F^uis,  1885;  J.  Langen,  OeechidUe  derrOmir 
Mdun  Kirehe  bis  NieKolae  /..  pp.  214  aqq..  Bonn.  1885. 

Anastasius  UL:  Pope  911-913.  He  was  a 
Roman  by  birth.  His  pontificate  fell  in  tha 
period  during  which  Rome  and  its  Church  were 
under  the  domination  of  the  noble  factions,  and 
consequently  little  is  known  of  his  acts.  Nicholas, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  protested  to  him 
against  the  toleration  by  the  legates  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, Sergius  III.,  of  the  fourth  marriage  of 
the  Eaatem  emperor,  Leo  VI.  Before  Anastasius 
could  answer  this  letter,  he  died,  probably  in  Au- 
gust^ 913.  Two  privileges  ascribed  to  him,  one  gen- 
uine, one  spurious,  are  in  MPL,  cxxxi. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bib  Li  DOHA  pht:  Liber   pontiflcalie,   ed.    Duchenne.   ii.    289. 

PariA.    1892;   Bower.   Popes,  ii.  307-308;   R.  Baxmann. 

Bit  PoUhk  der  P&pete,  iL  82.  Elberfeld.  1868. 

Anaataslui  IV.  (Conrad  of  Suburra):  Pope 
1153-54.  He  had  been  a  canon  regular  and 
abbot  of  St.  Rufus  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  and 
ade  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina  by  Honorius 
After  the  contested  election  of  1130,  he  had 
taken  bis  stand  as  one  of  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  Anacletus  II.  He  remained  in  Rome 
as  the  vicar  of  Innocent  II.  when  the  latter  fled  to 
France,  and  on  the  death  of  Eugenius  III.  (July 
5,  1153),  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  In  his  short 
reign  be  ended  the  controversy  with  Frederick  Bar- 
baio«sa  over  the  title  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Blagdeburg,  recognizing  Wichmann  of  Naumburg, 
which  Eugenius  III.  had  refused  to  do.  The  decision 
was  looked  upon  in  Germany  as  a  victory  for  the 
emperor.  Another  long-standing  dispute  in  Eng- 
land was  terminated  by  Anastasius's  final  recog- 
nition of  Archbishop  William  of  York,  who  had 
been  rejected  by  Innocent  II.  and  Celestine  II., 
had  been  confirmed  by  Lucius  II.,  and  had  again 
been  deposed  by  Eugenius  III.  He  died  Dec.  3, 
1154,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  following  day  by 
the  English  cardinal  Nicholas  Breakspear  as 
Adrian  IV.  His  letters  and  privileges  are  in  Af  PL, 
cbcxxviii.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bihljoohapht:  Liber  ponHfiealie,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  281, 
3S8,  449.  Paris.  1892;  Bower,  Popes,  ii.  486-487;  A. 
YQH  Reumont,  OeechichU  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  442,  3  vols., 
Berlin,  1867-70;  Hefele.  Coneaiengeechiehte,  v.  637;  J. 
Lantfen,  OeechidUe  der  r&mieehen  Kirehe  von  Gregor  VII. 
!»M  Innocent  III.,  p.  414,  Bonn.  1893. 
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of  Paul's  epistles,  all  of  which  show  that  he  was 
thinking  of  a  definite  imd  recognised  conception 
and  a  purely  spiritual  one  (Rom.  'ix.  3;  I  Cor.  xii. 
3,  xvi,  22-  Gal.  L  8,  9).  The  falling  under  thifl 
Bolemn  cui^e  is  conditioned  and  justified  by  the  act 
of  the  suhject,  in  failing  to  love  God  or  in  preach- 
ing a  false  gospel.  These  paasages  show  that  Paul 
waa  not  thinking  of  anathema  as  a  disciplinary 
measure  of  the  eotnm  unity,  as  under  the  synagogue; 
there  ia  no  connection  between  it  and  the  penalties 
inBicted  on  moral  offenders  (1  Cor.  v,  5,  11;  I  Tim» 
i.  20).  It  is  pronounced  only  again^  those  who 
set  themselves  in  treasonable  opposition  to  God 
himself f  to  his  truth  and  his  revelation,  Paul's 
use  of  the  word,  therefore,  goes  back  of  the  prac- 
tise of  the  synagogue  to  the  Septuagint  use*  This 
explains  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  the  word  *'  anathema  ''  is  not 
used  as  a  technical  term  for  excommunication 
before  the  fourth  ceutuiy.  It  occurs  in  the  canons 
of  Elvira  (305)  agaimt  mockers  and  in  those  of 
Laodicea  (341?)  against  JudaiKers;  and  after  the 
Council  of  Chalccdon  (451)  it  becomes  a  fixed 
formula  of  exconrniunication,  used  especially  against 
heretics^  as  in  the  anathemas  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  later  papal  utterances.  No  settled  unity  of 
belief  has,  however,  been  arrived  at  in  regard  to  it; 
now  absolute  finality  of  operation  is  claimed  for 
it,  now  it  is  considered  as  revocable.  And  there 
is  as  little  agreement  as  to  its  effects^  the  limits 
of  its  use^  and  its  position  in  the  scale  of  penalties. 
Du  Cange  includes  the  prevalent  conceptions  of 
it  when  he  defines  it  as  **  excommunication  in- 
flicted by  bishop  or  council,  not  amounting  quite 
to  the  major  excommunication,  but  still  accom* 
panied  by  execration  and  cursing/'    See  Excom- 

MtTNICATIDN,  (G-  HEltfRlCI.) 

Biai^iocHAPHT:  Be«  xmdnt  EbtcomcuNiCATiow. 

AKATOLIUS,  an"o4e'U-us,  OF  COITSTAHTI- 
HOPLE :  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  d.  45S.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  apocrtsiarius 
at  Constaatinopleof  Dioacurus  of  Alexandria  (q.v.), 
and  succeeded  Flavian  as  patriarch  after  the 
"  Robber  Synod  '*  of  Ephesus  (449).  It  was  a 
time  of  conflict,  and  Anatolius  was  more  than  once 
accused  of  heresy,  ambition,  and  injustice.  At 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  he  succeeded  in 
having  reafhrmed  a  canon  of  the  second  general 
council  (Constantinople,  381)  which  placed  Con- 
stantinople on  an  equal  footing  with  Rome.  He 
crooned  the  emperor  Leo  I.  in  457,  which  is  said 
by  Gibbon  (chap,  xxxvi.)  to  be  the  first  instance  of 
the  performance  of  such  a  ceremony  by  an  eccle- 
siastic, Anatolius  is  identified  by  John  Mason 
Neale  {Hymn^  f*f  the  Eaatem  Church,  London,  1862) 
with  the  author  of  the  hymns  (in  Neale 's  trans* 
lation)  Fitrce  was  the  wild  hiUota,  and  The  day  ie 
past  and  ovtr.  Others  think  that  Anatolius  the 
hymn-writer  lived  at  a  later  time. 

BivLioaHAFHT:  DCBy    i.  Ill;  Julian,  Hymnalo(nit    pp.  63^ 
1140. 

AH ATOLIUS      OF      LAODICEA  :      Bishop     of 

LaodJcea  in  the  third  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria^  and  excelled  in  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  the  natural  sciences,  and  mathe- 
matical    His  fcUow    citizens    requested     him     to 


establish  a  school  of  Aristotelian  pliilosopbj.  In 
262  he  left  Alexandria,  acted  for  a  time  as  coadjutor 
of  Bishop  Theotecnus  of  Ca?^rea,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Laodicea  in  268  or  269.  Eusebius  {Hist.  eccL^ 
VII.  xxxii.  14-20)  £ives  a  considerable  extract  from 
a  work  of  his  on  the  paschal  festival ^  and  mentions 
another^  in  ten  book^,  on  calculation.  The  Latin 
Liber  Analoli  de  ralione  paschali  probably  belongs 
to  the  sixth  century.  It  is  in  MPG^  x,,  and  in 
B.  Kruschf  Studien  zur  mitteldlierlichen  Chrono- 
logic, Leipsic,  1880,  pp.  311-327 j  cf.  ANF,  vi. 
146-153.  G.  KrCger. 

Biat.)oaaAi>R-r:  T.  Zaha,  Fortchunifen  ntr  Qe^chichte  da 
Kanont^  iil.  17T-196»  LeipaJCr  18S4;  A.  Aoscombe,  Th* 
FoMchol  Carwn  attributed  to  AruibtHu*  of  Laodit^a,  m  £n^ 
l%*h  Histurieol  Retvw,  x.  (1395)  51B-G35;  KrOgsr,  HU- 
toFy,  p.  21 S, 

ANCHIETA,  an"shi-§'ta,  J0S6  DE;  The 
apostle  of  Brazil^  b.  at  La  Laguna,  Tcneriife, 
Canary  Islands,  1533;  d*  at  Retirygba,  Brazil, 
June  15,  1597.  He  joined  the  Je^uite  in  1550, 
and  three  years  later  went  to  Brazil.  In  1567  be 
?'as  ordained  priest,  and  thenceforth  lived  aa 
missionary  in  the  mid  interior,  laboring  amid 
great  hardships  for  the  conversion  of  the  savagieB. 
He  became  provincial  before  his  death.  Both  the 
Indians  and  the  Portuguese  believed  that  he  worked 
mimcles.  He  wrote  two  catechisms  in  the  native 
Brazilian  tongue^  a  dictionary  of  the  samei  and  a 
grammar  {Arte  de  grammatica  da  lingoa  mais  u$ada 
na  cmta  do  BraaUj  Coimbra,  1595),  which  Is  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  A  treatise  by  him 
in  Latin  on  the  natural  products  of  Brazil  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  LiBbon(l$12)« 

BiauoQitAFiFT:  HiA  life  haa  been  publiflfaed  in  SpKninh  { Jerei 
de  la  FrQatctv,  1677},  in  Portuguew  (Liabon.  1372>t  in 
Latin  {Cologne,  ISIT),  And  in  Entflkb  (London »  IS49). 

AHCHORET     (ANCHORITB,     Alf ACHORITE) : 

A  name  applied  to  one  of  the  class  of  early  ascetics 
who  withdrew  from  the  world  to  devote  themselves 
in  aolitude  to  the  ^rvice  of  God  and  the  care  of  their 
souls,  practically  synonymous  with  hermit.     See 

AacETlCIfiM;    MONAfiTIClSM, 

AITCILLOII,  On-si^yem  Name  of  an  old  Hu^e^ 
not  family  of  France,  one  of  whose  members 
r^gned  a  high  judicial  position  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  the  sake  of  his  faith.  His  son,  G«orget 
AnciUon^  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Metz.  Other  membera  of  the 
family  were  the  following: 

David    AncUloii:    Great-grandson    of    Georges 

AnciUon;  b.  at  Metss  Mar,  17,  1617;  d.  at  Berlin 
Sept,  3,  1692.  He  attended  the  Jesuit  college  of  hit 
native  city,  studied  theology  at  Geneva  (1633-41), 
and  was  app)ointed  preacher  at  Meaux  (1641)  and 
Met?  (1653).  In  1657  he  held  a  conference  on  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  with  Dr.  B^daciar,  suf- 
fragan of  the  bishop  of  Mets;  and*  as  a  false  report 
of  this  conference  was  spread  by  a  monk,  ^e  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  Traits  de  la  TradUion  {Sedan, 
1657),  At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
be  went  to  Frankfort  and  became  pastor  at  Hanau 
(16^),  where  he  wrote  an  apology  of  Luther, 
ZwingU,  Calvin,  and  Beza.  Later  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  the  Elector  Frederick  William  appointed 
hun  preacher  to  the  F^neh  congregation.    The 
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Vie  de  Far^,  whioh  appeaned  at  Aniflterdain  in 
16Q1  racier  his  name,  is  a  mutilated  copy  of  a 
manuscript  which  he  had  not  int^ided  for  publica* 
lion. 

Cbarles  AnciUont  Eldest  son  of  David  AnciUon; 
b.  at  Metz  July  28,  1659;  d.  in  Berlin  July  5,  1715. 
He  was  judge  and  director  of  the  French  colony 
in  Brandenburg  and  historiographer  to  Frederick  1. 
Of  his  writings  the  following  have  interest  for  the 
Church  historian:  R€fiexums  polUiqttfs  (Cologne, 
16S5);  IrrhiocabUii^  de  VMUde  A'onte*  (Amaterdam, 
168SJ;  HiRtoire  de  Viiablissemeni  des  Fran^ais  ri- 
fiigiis  dans  ks  *H<xU  de  Brand^bmirg  (Berlin,  1690). 
He  published  alfio  Melange  critique  de  tiUcrolute 
(3  vols.,  BajBclj  1698),  based  upon  converoalions 
with  his  father,  and  containing  an  account  of  his 
life. 

Jiaa  IHerro  Fr^d^ric  Ancillon:  Great*grandeon 
of  Charles  Ancillon;  b,  in  Berlin  Apr  30,  1767;  d. 
there  Apr.  19,  1837.  He  was  teacher  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  of  Berlin  and  preacher  to  the  French 
congregation,  his  sermons  attraeting  much  atten- 
tion. In  1806  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  cromi 
prince,  and  in  1S25  minister  of  state,  which  position 
be  retained  till  his  death.  He  published  two  vol- 
umes of  sermons  (Berlin^  1818). 

BtftUOOHAFHT;  E.  and  ^,  Hfra«>  La  Frtrnct  proU9ttinie,  i.  SO- 
Q^,  Paiie,  1&44]:  H.  L.  FiMile,  A  livttoniof  Ottt  MiA^uetwiM  af 
tht  Dvper^ion,  pp,  144  aqq.*  LoDdon,  ISSO;  O.  de  Felioe„ 
Hi*toitf  drs  proteitanU  dt  Ffamx,  pp^  377^78  ^  Toulott», 

AMCYRA,  an-sai'ra,  SYNOD  OF;  A  council 
held  at,  Ancyra  (the  modem  Angora,  215  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Constantinople),  a  considerable  t-own  in  the  center 
of  Galatia.  The  yejir  is  not  stated,  but  it  was 
probably  jsoon  aft^r  the  downfall  of  Maximinus  hod 
freed  the  Easteni  Church  from  percent  ion,  pre- 
sumably in  314.  Nine  canons  of  the  synod  deal 
w^ith  the  treatment  of  the  lapsed.  The  tenth 
permits  deacons  to  marry  if  they  have  expressed 
such  an  intention  at  their  ordination.  The  thir- 
teenth forbids  chorepiseopi  to  orthun  priests  and 
deacons.  From  the  eighteenth  canon  it  may  be 
inferred  that  tbe  episcopate  of  Asia  Minor  was 
inclined  to  appoint  bishops  without  regard  to  tbe 
right  of  election  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  that 
tbe  latter  frequently  flucceeded  in  opposing  such 
appointments;  it  also  provides  that  biiihopa  named 
for  any  church  but  not  received  by  it  must  remain 
members  of  the  presbytery  to  which  they  had  be- 
longed, and  not  seek  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
episcopal  jurisdiction  elAe where,         (A.  Hauck.) 

BmucmftAi'tfif;  Hefcle,  €imcilu!ng€sch%cht^t  i.  21&-242.  Ecg. 
tranwL.  i.  199-222. 

AimERSOlT,  CHARLES  PALBfERSTOIT :  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Chicago;  b.  at  Kempt- 
viile,  Cariada,  Sept.  8,  1864.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College  School,  Fort  Hope,  Ont,,  and 
Trinity  University,  Toronto  (B,D.,  1S88),  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1888  and  was  rector  at  Beach- 
burg,  Ont.,in  188S-91,  and  at  Grace  Church,  Oak 
Park,  Cbicflgti,  in  1891-1900.  In  tbe  latter  year 
he  w*as  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  Chicago^ 
and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  William  E.  McLaren 
in  1905  he  became  bishop.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  Capital  and 


Labor  and  of  tbe  Sunday-School  Commission,  and 
is  tbe  author  of  The  ChrUtum  MlnUtry  (Milwaukee, 
1902). 

AlfDERSOH,  GALUSHA:  Baptist;  b.  at  Claren- 
don, N.  Y.,  Mar.  7,  1832  He  was  educated  at 
Rochester  University  (B.A.,  1854)  and  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  (1856).  He  was  pastor  of 
a  Baptist  church  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  from  1856  to 
1858  and  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  St.  Louis, 
from  1858  to  1806,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  horailetics;  church  polity,  and  pastoral  th«>logy 
in  Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre, 
Maes.  In  1873  he  resumed  the  ministry  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Strong  Place  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn, 
in  1873-76  and  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago,  in  1876-78.  From  1878  to  1885  he  was 
president  of  Chicago  University,  and  after  a  pas- 
torate of  two  years  at  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Salem,  Mass.  (1885-87),  he  occupied  a  similar  po- 
sition at  Denison  University  until  1890.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Bap- 
tist Union  Theological  Seminary,  Morgan  Park,  HI,, 
and  from  1892  until  liis  retirement  as  professor 
emeritus  in  1904  was  professor  of  practical  theology 
in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
In  collaboration  with  E,  J.  Goodspeed  he  trans- 
lated selected  homilies  of  As  ten  us,  under  the  title 
An^^i&nt  Sermons  for  Modern  Times  (New  York, 
1904). 

AKDERSOH,  JOSEPH  t  Gongregationaliet;  b.  at 
Broomtoro  (a  hamlet  of  Rossshire),  Scotland,  Dec. 
16j  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (B.A,,  1854)  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1857)|  and  held  successive  paa^ 
to  rates  at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  (1858^1),  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.  (1861-64),  and  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Waterbury,  Conn.  (1865- 
1905),  of  which  he  is  now  pastor  emeritus.  He  waa 
moderator  of  the  General  Association  of  Connec- 
ticut in  1877  and  1890,  and  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  Congregational  Churches  in  1878,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Yale  Corporation  since  1884. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Connecticut  Bible 
Society  in  1884-1904  and  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Congregational  Council  held  at  London  in 
1891.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  and  of  the  Mattatuck  Historical 
Society,  as  well  as  a  eorporate'member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
a  director  of  the  Missionaiy  Society  of  Connecticut 
since  1875,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  and  the  American  Historical 
Association.  Among  his  numerous  works  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  The  Tmxm  (md  Ciiy  of 
Waierbury  (3  vols.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1S96), 
w*luch  he  edited  and  in  great  part  wrote. 

AlfDERSOlf^  LARS.     See  Andrea,  Loreni. 

AHTJERSOPr,  MARTm  BREWER:  American 
Baptist;  b.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Feb.  12,  1815; 
d.  at  Lake  Helen,  Fla.,  Feb.  26,   1S90.     He  was 

graduated  at  Waterville  College  (Colby  University), 
Me,,  1840-  studied  at  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion 1840-41 ;  was  tutor  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics in  Waterville  College  1841-43,  and  professor 
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of  rhetoric  1843-50.  He  was  editor-in-chief  and 
joint  proprietor,  ^ith  the  Rev.  James  S.  Eitokereon, 
of  The  New  York  Recorder,  &  Baptist  weekly  news- 
paper (later  known  as  The  Examiner),  1 850^53 ^ 
and  first  president  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y*,  1S53-8S.  He  was  pressident  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  1864-66,  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  1870-72,  and 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 
1S68-72.  A  volume  of  Belections  from  his  Papers 
and  Addre^eea,  was  edited  by  W.  C.  Morey  (2  vols., 
PhUadelpliia,  1895). 

BisucKiHAPnT:   A-    C.    Kebclriek    and    Florence    KendHck, 
Martin  Brewer  Andertont  a  Bioffraphy^  Philadelplii&ii  1895. 

ANDERSONp  RUFUSt  American  C^mgregatbn- 
albt;  b.  at  Nortii  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Aug.  17,  1796; 
d*  in  Boston  May  30,  1880,  He  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  1818;  studied  at  Andover 
Tlieological  Seminary  1819-22;  became  a^stant 
to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
Board  1822,  assistant  secretary  1824^  and  for- 
eign secretary  1832,  whicli  laat  p06ition  he  filled 
till  1S66,  resigning  then  because  be  was  con- 
vinced that  the  age  of  seventy  years  constitutes 
"  a  limit  beyond  which  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
remain  in  so  arduous  a  position."  He  visited 
officially  the  missions  of  the  Board  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean 1 828-- 29  and  again  in  1843-44,  in  India 
1854-55,  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  1863. 
His  pubUshed  works  include:  Observoiions  on 
the  Pelvponnesus  and  Greek  Islands  (Boston,  1830); 
Foreign  Missiorm,  their  Relatione  and  Claims 
(New  York,  lS6fl);  A  Heolhen  Natimi  [the  Sandwich 
Islanders]  Evangelized  (1870);  a  history  of  the  mis- 
sion0  of  the  American  Board  to  the  Oriental  churches 
(2  %^ols.,  IS72)  and  in  India  (1874), 

AITDEESON,  WILLIAM  FRAWKLIK :  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Morgantown^  W.  Va.,  Apr.  22^ 
18C0.  He  was  educated  at  the  State  University 
of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W,  Va,,  Ohio  Wes* 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  O.  (B.A.,  1884),  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  (B-D.,  1887),  and  New  York 
Univemty  (M.A.,  1897).  He  has  held  successive 
pastorates  at  the  Mott  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (1887-^9),  St.  James's  Churth,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  (1890-94),  Washington  Square,  New  York 
(1895-98),  and  Highland  Avenue  Church,  Ossinittg, 
N,  Y,  {1899-1904).  He  was  recording  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  from  1898  to  1904,  when  he  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary.  In  1898  he  w*as  made 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  in  1901-02.  In  theology  he  is  progres- 
sively conser\^ative.  He  is  the  editor  of  The  Chria- 
tian  Student,  and  in  addition  to  numerous  contri- 
butions to  religious  magazines  has  written  The 
CompuUion  of  Love  (Cincinnati,  1904). 

AUBRABA,  an-dra'do,  AirTOlTIO  D' :  Jesuit 
niisaionary;  b.  at  Villa  do  Olciroa,  Alemtejo, 
Portugal/ about  1580;  d,  at  Goa  Mar.  16,  1634. 
He  went  to  the  missions  in  the  East  Indiesp  became 
superior  of  the  missions  of  Mongolia,  and  made  two 
journeys  into  Tibet^  being  one  of  the  first  Euro- 


peans to  penetrate  that  land.  He  published  an 
account  of  his  firet  journey  (1624)  under  the  title 
Novo  deacubrimento  do  Grad  Catayo  o  doe  Reyno9 
de  Tibet  (Lisbon,  1626).  His  letter  from  Tibet  for 
1626  was  published  in  Italian  (Rome,  1626)  and 
French  (Paris,  1629), 

AITORADA,  DIDACUS,  did'o-cus  (DIOGO) 
PAYVA  D*;  Theologian;  b.  at  Coimbra,  Portugal, 
July  26,  1528;  d,  at  Lisbon  Dec.  1,  1575.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits,  taught  theology  at  Coimbra, 
and  was  one  of  the  Portuguese  delegates  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  He  rephed  to  Martin  Chemnita'a 
attack  on  the  Jesuits  (Thcologif!^  JesuitaniTn  prm- 
ciptia  capita,  Leipsic,  1562),  in  his  EJtplicationum 
orthodo^arum  de  amtroverais  reli^ionis  capUibuM 
libri  decern  (Venice  and  Cologne,  1564;  the  first 
book,  De  origine  Societati»  Jesut  waa  pubhshed 
separately  at  Louvain,  1566,  and,  in  French  at 
Lyons,  1 565).  ChemnitE  then  wrote  his  celebrated 
Ezamen  concilii  Tridentini  qnadripartiium  (Frank- 
fort, 1565-73).  Andrada  was  prevented  by  death 
from  finishing  his  reply,  but  what  he  had  pre- 
pared was  published  under  tbe  title,  Defensio 
TridetUinm  fidei  caiholic(B  qntTtqve  libH  (Lisbon, 
1578).  See  Chi^mnitz,  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
Augustinian  monk  known  as  Thomas  a  Jesu  (q,v.), 

BiBLioORAPi^'r:  H.    Hart«r,    Nomentlatof-   HUrnriuB   rmcenH^ 
aria  Utecki^m  catholics,  i.  43  isqq.,  Icmabruek,  1^92, 

AlfBREA,  an'drd-Q,  JAKOB:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Waiblingen  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart),  Wilrttemberg, 
Mar.  25,  1528;  d.  at  Tubingen  Jan.  7,  1590.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Psedagogium  at  Stuttgart, 
and  studied  theology  at  Tiibingen  from  1541  to 
1546.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  deacon  at 
Stuttgart,  but  had  to  leave  in  1548,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Interim  (q,v.),  and  went  to  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  appointed  deacon  at  the  Stift^kirche. 
In  1553  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology, 
was  appointed  city  pastor  and  afterward  superin- 
tendent-general at  GOppingen,  He  now  developed 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  Evan^lical  Church  at 
large,  helping  to  introduce  the  Reformation  in  many 
places.  In  1557  he  attended  the  diets  of  Frankfort 
and  Regensbnrg,  and  was  present  at  the  Conference 
of  Worms.  In  1559  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg; in  1560  he  held  a  church-visitation  in  Lauin" 
gen;  in  1561  he  was  at  Erfurt;  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  in  company  with  the  Tubingen 
chancellor  Jakob  Beurlin  and  the  Stuttgart  court- 
preacher  Balthazar  Bidembach,  he  went  to  Paris 
to  attend  the  reli^otis  colloquy  in  Poissy. 

Beurlin  having  died  at  Paris,  Andrei  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology,  provost,  and  chan- 
cellor in  Tiibingen.  In  1563  lie  went  to  Strasburg 
to  settle  a  dispute  caused  by  Zanchi  on  the  inamiS' 
sibilitait  graii(F,  in  1564  he  attended  the  conference 
in  Bebenhausen  to  examine  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, and  the  colloquy  in  Maulbronn.  In  1568 
his  prince  sent  him  to  Bninswick-Wolfenbilttel  to 
assist  in  tbe  introduction  of  the  Reformation  and 
in  framing  an  Evangelical  Church  ordinance;  at 
the  same  time  also  he  joined  with  Chemnitz,  Sel- 
nekker,  and  other  theologians  of  northern  Germany, 
in  paving  the  way  for  a  consensus  of  the  Saxon 
and  other  Evangelical  Churches.    Therewith  began 
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the  most  important  period  in  Andre&'s  life,  his 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  Formula  of  Ck>ncord. 

Andrew's  first  plan  was  to  neutralize  the  differ- 
ences by  means  of  formulas  so  general  that  they 
could  be  accepted  by  all.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  traveling,  during  which  he  visited  every  Evan- 
gelical Church,  university,  and  city  in  northern 
and  southern  Germany,  and  conferred  with  all 
important  theologians.  But  neither  the  Flacians 
nor  the  Philippists,  the  two  extreme  parties  among 
the  Lutherans,  had  full  confidence  in  him;  and  in 
the  convention  at  Zerbst,  May,  1570,  his  attempt 
proved  a  failure.  Andre&  now  changed  his  plan. 
There  was  to  be  no  more  attempt  at  compromise, 
but  the  line  was  to  be  sharply  drawn  between 
Lutherans  and  the  adherents  of  Zwingli  and  Cal- 
vin; and  thus  the  Philippists  and  all  other  indi- 
vidual shades  of  Lutheranism  were  to  be  destroyed. 
Andre&  preached  six  sermons  on  the  points  in  con- 
troversy in  1572  and  published  them  in  the  two 
following  years.  Copies  were  sent  to  Duke  Julius, 
Chemnitz,  Chytr&us,  and  others.  He  then  sent  an 
epitome  of  these  sermons,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Tubingen  faculty  and  the  Stuttgart  consistory,  to 
the  theologians  of  north  Germany,  for  examination 
and  criticism,  who  introduced  some  changes  and 
produced  the  so-called  Swabian-Saxon  Concordia. 
A  comparison  of  this  Swabian-Saxon  Concordia 
with  Andre&'s  original  Swabian  Concordia  and  the 
Maulbronn  Formula  by  a  convention  at  Torgau,  May 
28,  1576,  resulted  in  the  lAber  Torgensis,  which  was 
again  revised  by  Andreft,  Chemnitz,  and  Selnekker 
at  the  monastery  of  Bergen  in  March,  1577.  Three 
further  conferences  were  held  at  Bergen,  May  19- 
28, 1580,  at  which  Chytr&us,  Musculus,  and  KOmer 
were  present  besides  Andreft,  Chemnitz,  and  Sel- 
nekker. The  outcome  was  the  Bergische  Buck  or 
Formula  Concordioe,  which  appeared  June  25,  1580, 
and  which  bicame  the  symbolical  book  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  (see  Formula  of  Concord).  An- 
dreft received  much  abuse — even  Selnekker,  Chy- 
trftus,  and  Chemnitz  were  dissatisfied — but  he  bore 
it  patiently,  convinced  that  he  had  worked  for 
the  truth  and  the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  con- 
tinued his  reformatory  work,  visited  churches,  and 
took  part  in  controversies;  at  the  request  of  Duke 
Frederick  of  Wdrttemberg  he  spoke  against  Beza 
at  the  colloquy  of  Milmpelgart  in  March,  1586, 
discussing  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  person  of  Christ, 
predestination,  baptism,  etc. 

There  is  no  collected  edition  of  Andreft 's  writings, 
which  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  were:  Refutatio 
criminationum  Hosii  (Tubingen,  1560);  De  duabus 
naturia  in  Chriato  (1565);  Bericht  von  der  UbiquUat 
( 1589) ;  De  instauratione  atudii  iheoLogicij  De  studio 
sacrarum  literarum,  published  posthumously  (1591 
sqq.).  His  sermons  have  been  often  published  (cf. 
Zwanzig  Predigten  von  den  Jahren  1557 ,  1559, 1560, 
ed.  SchmoUer,  Gtltersloh,  1890).       (T.  Kolde.) 

Bzbliooraphy:  J.  V.  Andreft,  Fama  Andreana  reflore»cen»^ 
Strasburg.  1630  (an  autobiography  written  in  1562,  ed- 
ited by  his  grandson,  the  main  source  for  Andreft's  life); 
C.  M.  Fittbogen,  Jacob  Andre&t  der  Verftuter  de»  Concor- 
dvenbuehsa.  Sein  Leben  und  weine  theotogiaehe  Bedeu- 
hmot  Leipsic.  1881  (not  altogether  satisfactory);  KL,  i. 
818-821. 


ANDREA,  J0HA5N  VALENTIlf:  Theologian 
and  satirist,  grandson  of  Jakob  Andreft;  b.  at 
Herrenberg,  near  Tubingen,  Wtlrttemberg,  Aug.  17, 
1586;  d.  at  Stuttgart  June  27,  1654.  In  1601  he 
entered  the  University  of  TQbingen,  where  his 
reading  covered  a  vast  range  on  the  mathematical 
sciences,  language,  philosophy,  theology,  music, 
and  art.  After  living  for  a  number  of  years  as 
tutor  in  noble  families  and  traveling  extensively 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy,  he 
became  deacon  at  Vaihingen,  Wttrttemberg,  in 
1614.  His  duties  gave  him  leisure  for  prolific 
authorship,  and  forty  of  his  writings  (numbering 
about  100  in  all)  were  produced  during  his  six 
years'  sojourn  in  Vaihingen.  In  1612  he  published 
De  chriatiani  coamoxeni  genitura,  a  eulogy  of  early 
Christicmity,  and  Die  Chriatenburg,  an  epic  allegory 
dealing  with  the  struggles  and  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  Christian  soul.  These  were  followed  by 
Turbo  (1616),  a  comedy  in  which  pedantry  was 
wittily  satirized,  and  Menippua  (1618),  of  which 
worldly  folly  was  the  subject.  In  1 61 9  he  published 
ReipubliccB  chriaHanopoliiancB  deacriptio,  an  account 
of  an  ideal  Christian  state  after  the  manner  of 
More's  Utopia  and  Campanella's  City  of  the  Sun, 
In  all  of  these  Andreft  appears  as  a  foe  of  secta- 
rianism and  intolerance,  and  with  wit  and  energy 
pleads  for  a  union  of  denominations  on  the  basis 
of  the  fundamental  Christian  teachings.  In  1614 
there  appeared  anonymously  Fama  fratemitatia 
RoaecB  Crucia,  followed  the  next  year  by  Confeaaio 
fratemitatia  Roaea  Crude,  satires  on  the  astro- 
logical and  mystic  agitations  of  the  time.  Andreft, 
whose  authorship  of  the  two  pamphlets  is  more 
than  probable,  though  not  established  beyond 
doubt,  later  declared  that  the  Order  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians  (q.v.)  was  a  myth  and  a  product  of  his 
own  brain;  nevertheless  he  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  founder  or  restorer  of  that  fraternity. 

From  1620  to  1639  Andreft  was  superintendent 
at  Calw,  displajring  in  the  unhappy  days  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  heroic  devotion  to  duty.  In 
1634  Calw  was  sacked,  and  of  its  4,000  inhabitants 
only  1,500  escaped  the  sword,  while  the  plague 
carried  off  nearly  one-half  of  the  remainder.  An- 
dreft worked  unceasingly  among  the  djring,  uniting 
in  himself  the  duties  of  physician,  minister,  and 
grave-digger,  and  when  the  progress  of  the  infec- 
tion had  been  checked  he  set  to  work  resolutely 
to  restore  law  and  order  in  the  devastated  city. 
In  1639  he  was  called  to  Stuttgart  as  court  preacher 
with  a  seat  in  the  Consistorium.  Upon  him  fell 
the  task  of  reorganizing  the  church  system  and 
the  schools  which  had  shared  in  the  ruin  that  the 
war  had  brought.  An  admirer  of  the  Genevan 
system  of  government,  he  attempted  to  introduce 
its  principal  features  into  the  country,  but  failed 
because  of  the  opposition  of  his  fellow  members 
in  the  Consistorium.  He  was  partially  successful, 
however,  in  establishing  general  and  local  conven- 
tions composed  of  government  officials  and  members 
of  the  clergy  for  the  enforcement  of  the  church 
laws.  The  public  regulation  of  private  morals 
was  a  cardinal  principle  with  him  through  life, 
and  found  expression  in  his  Theophilua,  written  in 
1622  and  published  in  1649.    This  work  contains 
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also  a  dissertation  on  the  odueatioD  of  the  youQg 
that  entitles  Andrea  to  seriouB  coosidei^tion  as  a 
predecessor  of  PestaJoiszi.  In  1650  Andrea  became 
general  superiutendeDt  in  Wtlrttemherg,  but  waa 
compelled  by  failing  healtb  to  resign  his  ofEce. 

(H.  H5LacHEB.) 
BiBLioaRAFFiY:  His  autobiography  wu  published  in  Germ, 
by  D.  C  i:3«ybpl4t  in  17dt).  &nd  in  the  orisinaJ  Lfttin  by 
F.  H.  Rheinwald.  Bflrtin,  1&49.  CqjimuH  also  W.  Hwu^ 
bach.  J.  v.  Andrea  und  ann  ZtiiaUer^  BerlJa.  1S19;  K, 
HQllemsmi»  V,  AndfAue  als  P&dagoQt  2  Tolfl.«  Leip«ic«  18B4- 
93:  J,  P*  Gioekler.  J.  V.  A»dr^,  BtuitspLn,  1886;  A. 
Ijiad(!nbergi&r«  J.  V.  Andreaet  Barmfin*  1886;   P.  Wurm» 

AKBREA,  LORENZ  <LARS  ANDERSON);  The 
great  eedesiatitico-poVitical  Swedish  reformer;  b. 
probably  at  Stren^as  (40  m*  e.  of  Slockbolm) 
about  1480;  d.  there  Apr.  29,  1552.  He  was 
archdeacon  of  Strengniifi  when  through  Olaua  Petri 
(q,v,)  he  was  converted  to  the  Lutheran  views. 
In  1523  the  newly  choeen  king  Gujstavujs  Vaaa 
eho&e  him  to  be  his  chancellor*  Aa  such  he  aided 
Glaus  and  Laurentius  Petri  in  their  refonnatoiy 
activity  and  contributed  largely  to  bring  aboiit 
the  religious  liberty  grante*!  at  the  Diet  of  Vesterfia 
in  1527,  and  the  full  introduction  of  the  Refor- 
mation  at  the  Council  of  Oerebo  in  1529.  In  1540 
he  and  Olaus  Petri  opposed  the  effort  of  Vaaa  to 
transform  the  SwedLih  Church  in  the  direction  of 
presbyterianium  and  thus  roused  the  king's  anger. 
On  trumped  up  charges  of  high  treason  Andrei 
was  sentenced  to  death.  The  king  pardoned  him 
but  deprived  him  of  his  officea  and  he  lived  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  retirensent.  Re  wrote  Tro  och  Gernin- 
gar  ("  Faith  and  Good- Works  *'),  reprinted  Stock- 
holm, 1857,     See  Sm^eden, 

ANDREW  THE  APOSTLE:  One  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  brother  of  Peter;  bom,  like  him,  in  Beth- 
saida  (John  i.  40,  44),  and  a  member  of  Peter's 
family  in  Capernaum  (Mark  t.  20).  According  to 
John  i.  35-42,  Andrew  was  one  of  the  first  to  follow 
Jesus  in  connequence  of  the  testimony  of  the  Bap- 
tist, and  he  brought  Peter  to  the  Lord.  In  Jesus ^a 
later  choice  of  disciples  in  Galilee  Peter  and  Andrew 
were  the  first  whom  he  called  to  follow  him  per- 
manently and  intimately  (Matt.  iv.  18-20;  Mark 
i.  16-18).  It  is  not  therefore  without  good  reason 
that  the  Greeks  give  to  Andrew  the  epithet  "  the 
first  called."  According  to  the  Acta  Andrets 
(Tiflchendorfj  Acta  aposiohrum  apocrypha,  Leip- 
eic,  1851,  pp.  xl.  sqq.,  105  sqq.;  R.  A.  Lipsius, 
Die  apokryphen  Apastelgeschkhien,  i.,  Brunswick, 
1SS3,  543  sqq.),  he  labored  in  Greece;  according 
to  Eusebiufl  {HtM.  eccL,  iii.  1 ),  in  Scythia,  whence 
the  Russians  worship  him  as  their  apostle.  His 
day  is  Nov.  30,  because,  according  to  tradition, 
he  was  crucified  on  that  day  at  Patree  in  Achaia 
by  the  proconsul  jEgeas  up>on  a  cntx  decvxsata  (X, 
hence  known  as  St.  An  drew  *h  cross;  cf.  Fabricius, 
Codej^  apocnjphus,  Hamburg,  1703,  pp*  456  aqq.). 
The  name  Andrew,  although  Greek,  was  common 
Among  Jews  (Dio  Caasiua,  Ixviii.  32), 

(K,  ScHHtDrT,) 


Bi«ud<3aapett:  DB,  i.  (1896)  92-93,  oootalns  tt  r^nlm^  ot 
the  oon tents  of  iipocryph»l  Utemtiire:  tbe  fcferenoe  to 
Lipfliua  in  the  t?xt  ptiiDta  to  ihe  fuOc^t  diHCUEiEiiDri  of  this 
titflntum^  H»ni>cki  IMtenUur,  i.  127-128;  DCE^  i,  30. 


ANDREW  OF  C^SAREA:  Metropolitan  of  Ca^s- 
area  in  Cappadocia,  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse  wluch  has  some  importance  in 
exegeticai  history.  He  has  been  variously  thought 
to  have  ftourished  between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth 
centuries.  His  time  was  certainly  after  the  Per- 
sian persecutions  and  the  strife  between  Arians 
and  the  orthodox  '^  New  Rome/'  A  reference  of 
the  prophecy  of  Gog  and  Magog  to  the  Scythian 
peoplea  of  the  extreme  north,  "  whom  we  call 
Huns,"  has  been  thought  to  indicate  the  period 
before  the  rule  of  the  Huns  was  broken;  but  the 
parallel  in  Arethas  (MPGf  cvi.  756)  shows  that 
''  Huns  "  was  used  as  a  generic  name  for  barbarian 
invaders.  The  only  sure  criterion  by  w^iich  the 
earliest  possible  date  may  be  determined  is  An- 
drew's citation  of  authorities.  The  latest  of  these 
is  the  so-called  Dionysius  the  Arcopagit^i  w^hose 
writings  are  first  certainly  mentioned  in  533;  so 
that  Andrew  can  not  have  written  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  He  cites  as  witnesses 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  Papias,  Ire- 
meus,  Methodius^  Hippolytus,  Gregory  Naziajizen, 
and  C^ril  of  Alexandria.  His  striking  omission  of 
Origen  is  expUcJible,  in  the  fight  of  hxH  dependence 
on  the  latter's  bitter  opponent  Methodius,  by  the 
recrudescence  of  Origenistic  controversy  in  the 
sixth  century.  Other  authorities  are  Epiphanius, 
Basil,  Eusebius,  and  Justin ;  of  non^hristian 
writers,  he  once  cites  Josephus* 

Andrew's  expository  method  is  set  forth  in  the 
introductory  dedication  to  his  brother  and  fellow 
worker  Macarius  The  Apocalypse,  he  says,  like 
any  other  inspired  Scripture,  is  at  once  historicaJ, 
tropologicaij  and  anago^cal;  but  the  last  aspect 
is  most  prominent  in  it,  and  requires  unfolding. 
The  expositor  must,  however,  observe  his  linnts. 
God  has  made  his  revelation  in  Christ  susceptible 
by  the  human  intellect;  and  so  history  and  mystery 
are  not  to  be  treated  alike.  But  the  explanation 
may  at  least  console  and  edify  the  reader  by  show- 
ing the  transitorineas  of  all  earthly  things  and  by 
teaching  him  to  long  for  the  glories  of  the  future. 
Andrew's  exposition  is  accordingly  characterized 
by  the  effort  to  arrive  at  a  Christian  interpretation 
of  history »  by  an  interest  in  its  facts,  and  by  a  cau- 
tious restraint  in  the  elucidation  of  prophecy. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  his  conception  that  the  Apoca* 
lypse  as  a  whole  offers  a  clear  revelation  of  the  (Bvine 
government  of  the  world  colors  his  exposition 
throughout.  His  style  is  usually  glossanal,  though 
here  and  there  he  adds  an  edifying  excurstts. 
Where  necessary,  he  gives  different  views,  leaving 
the  reader  to  take  his  choice;  but  his  commentary 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  catena,  the  quotations 
occiipying  a  relatively  small  space.  From  the 
standpoint  of  textual  criticism,  as  was  first  recog- 
nised by  Bengel,  the  conunentary  has  an  impor^ 
tance  of  its  own,  Matthxi  noticed  that  the  glosses 
of  Andrew  had  not  seldom  crept  into  the  manu- 
scripts; and  F.  Delitzech  was  inclined  to  attribute 
the  uncertainty  of  the  cursive  texts  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse to  the  influence  of  the  commentaries  of 
Andrew  and  Aiethas  (q.v.).  The  commentary  is 
in  MPGt  evi.  (G.  HeinriciO 

BiBUCKi«AraT:  DCB,  I  1&4-156;  KL,  I  830-833. 
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ANDREW  OF  CARlflOLA;  Archbishop  of  Cax- 
niola  (Krai a)  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  a 
Slavonian  r  and  b<H!aiiie  a  Dominican  monk. 
Through  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IIL 
he  waa  made  archbishop  of  Camiola  with  re^dence 
at  Laibaeh.  He  assumed  the  title  "  Cardinal  of 
San  Sisto*"  In  1482  he  went  to  Switaerlaad  and 
tried  to  get  a  general  council  convened  at  Basel. 
On  July  21  he  nailed  a  formal  arraignment  of  Pope 
BUtua  IV.  to  the  doors  of  the  cathedral^  accom- 
panying it  1^1  th  a  demand  for  a  Douncil.  The 
pope  excommunicated  him,  and  the  local  author- 
ities put  him  in  prison  ^  where  he  waa  found  dead 
on  Nov*  13,  li84,  probably  having  comnutt«l 
auicide.  His  secretary^  Peter  Numagen  of  Treves, 
thought  him  craxy. 

BlBl^loOAAPifT:  Ftster  Numa^n,  Oe^ia  wchiepiscopi  Crity- 
fWfwti*  in  J.  H.  Hot  tinner  t  Hi^toruf  tic^Utiatticw  Nan  Ta- 
iamenti,  iv.  34T-6Q4,  ZuHcb,  1054;  J.  Burckhardt,  Err- 
biaehof  Afidrtat  von  Krmn  uncf  rfer  iefete  CojinlmitrwiuJv  in 
Biuti,  /VfJ-*/*<  Brntml  1852^  E.  Fradti.  SiMu*  IV.  und 
die  Rejmhtik  Fhr^nz.  pp.  433  wiq.*  Regeasburgp  1880, 

ANDREW  OF  CRETE:  Archbishop  of  Crete; 
b.  at  Damascus;  d.  not  earlier  than  726.  He  be- 
came a  monk  at  Jerusalem  (whent^  he  is  some^ 
times  called  Andrew  of  Jerusalem )|  and  was  sent 
by  the  Patriarch  Theodore  to  the  sixth  general 
council  ( Constantinople,  680),  Later  he  was  made 
archbishop.  He  waa  inclined  to  Monothelltism^ 
but  was  able  to  restore  his  reputation  for  ort  hodoxy 
by  eeal  for  image-worship.  He  is  commemorated 
as  a  saint  in  the  Greek  Church  on  July  7.  Among 
Greek  hymn- writers  he  occupies  a  prominent  place 
aa  the  inventor  of  the  so-cailed  canons  (aee  Canox ). 
His  penitential  canon  C*  the  great  canon  ")  of  260 
strophes  is  especially  famous.  It  is  still  sung  on 
the  Thursday  before  Palm  Sunday  and  on  some 
other  days  of  Lent.  Andrew  was  also  the  author 
of  many  homili^,  some  of  them  very  long, 

BtBLio<iRAFnT:  Andrew's  *ork«  mm  in  MPG^  Jtevii.; 
Anthi}lf>ffiQ  GratA^  ed.  W-  Chrut  and  M.  Pitraniluf, 
147-101,  I>eipaic.  1871;  IlaT|**ajtj}  Pt^io**^<ij,  pp.  330-331, 
AthcnUt  1S90;  A.  Pcipiiulppoiilofr'Kerameu.'t.  'AroAejcrv  jctA^ 
i  1-14.  St.  Petemburg.  1891;  A.  Mnltiow,  Andathtt- 
imch  del-  tflihodoT'katholitthen  Kitcht  da  Mofffenian' 
dM,  170-277,  Her  Jin.  IS&6.  A  fflw  fltaniai  of  the  Gn&i 
C«jioa«  with  two  or  three  r>th#r  hyman  are  tranftlated  in 
J,  M.  Ni;&1e'p  fJvmnt  of  the  Katt^n  Church,  pp.  73 -$4, 
Londatir  1S7&.  wbi^re  a  t^rief  tkfllcli  of  h)H  life  is  siven.  Con- 
miit  Fftbhcios^BarJea,  BibtwthM€a  Grnica,  jti.  03-64,  OS-75, 
Hambura.  1808;  Analeeia  tacra,  ed.  J.  B.  Pitra,  i.  020- 
027*  Paru,  1$70;  A.  Ehrbard,  in  Krumbocber's  GeMckiehtet 
p.  105;  F,  Diekamp,  Htppalukf*  *>tin  Theben,  p.  im,  Mfia- 
Bter.  189^. 

ANDREW    OF    LUIfD    (AFDERS    SUHESOIT); 

Archbishop  of  Lund;  b.  at  Knarthorp  (3  m.  n,w,  of 
Copenhagen)  about  1160;  d*  on  the  island  of  Ivd 
(in  Lake  lv6,  near  Lund)  June  24, 1228.  He  came 
of  the  noble  family  of  Hvide  whose  members  filled 
the  highest  officer  in  Church  and  State.  In  1182 
he  went  to  Parish,  completed  his  studies  there,  and, 
returning  in  11 90,  was  made  dean  of  the  cathedral 
of  RoeBkilde^  where  his  elder  brother  waa  bishop. 
Canute  VL  made  him  at  the  same  time  court- 
chancellor.  In  1 194-90  he  waa  on  mission  to  Rome 
and  Paris  in  regard  to  the  repudiation,  by  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  J  of  his  i^ife  Ingeborg,  a  sister 
of  the  Danish  king.    In  1201  Andrew  succeeded 


Absaton  as  archbishop  of  Lund,  an  office  which 
carded  with  it  the  dignitiei  of  primate  and  papal 
legate. 

Andrew  wa»  zealous  in  the  iuppreasion  of  con- 
cubinage among  the  priest bood^  active  in  raising  the 
standard  of  learning  among  them,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  aale  of  indulgences.  In  13D6  he  preached  a 
cnuade  against  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Oesel  off  the  coast  of  Esthonia.  When 
Albert  of  Riga  (q*v.)  was  compelled  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  Danea  against  the  Russians  and  Estboniatia 
in  1218,  he  agreed  to  place  the  bishopric  of  Ksthonia 
under  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Lund, 
and  in  the  following  year  Andrew  woji  engaged 
in  regulating  the  affairs  of  that  see.  In  1223  be 
resigned  his  oflfVce  and  retired  to  the  island  of  IvO 
in  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  achieving  a  reputation 
for  wonder-working  sanctity.  He  was  the  author 
of  Lear  Seandite  provincuilis  (ed.  P.  G.  Tboi^en, 
Copenhagen,  1853)  and  Hexaimeron  (ed.  M.  C. 
Gertz,  ib.  1892),  a  dogmatic  poem  in  twelve  books, 
expository  of  the  theology  of  Peter  Lombard. 

(F.  NiELsrN.) 
Bibuoorafkt:  P.  E.  MOUar,  Vita  Andna  Summit,  Archi*- 

pUeopi  LundnnMis^  CoptTdm^n,  1830:   F.  Hammericb,  En. 

tkoloMWeer  oq  tn  BibiMhit^oQ  fra  Mordent  Lb-  1805- 

AKDREW     AITD     PHILIP,     BROTHERHOOD 

OF:  An  interdenominational  religious  society 
for  men  of  all  ages.  The  sole  object,  as  declared 
by  the  constitution,  is  to  spread  Christ's  kingdom 
among  men.  The  brotherhood  waa  founded  by  the 
Rev.  Rufua  Wilder  Miller,  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
who  organized  the  hi^t  local  chapter  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  May  4,  1S8S»  Other  ehapfcera  were  formed  in 
the  same  denomination,  conventions  began  to  be 
held,  and  the  Brotherhood  St^r,  the  monthly  bulletin 
of  the  association  was  established.  At  the  con- 
vention of  Refonned  chapters  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
in  1890,  the  formation  of  brotherhood  chapters 
in  other  dettominations  was  recommended,  the 
chapters  in  each  denomination  to  be  under  the 
control  of  that  denomination,  and  all  to  be  united 
in  a  federation  of  brotherhoods.  In  this  w^ay  the 
w*ork  was  evlended,  until  to-day  there  are  921 
chapters  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Japan, 
Australia^  India,  and  other  lands,  with  about 
40,000  members,  representing  some  twenty- three 
denominations;  there  are  also  hfty-eight  brother- 
hoods for  boys. 

Each  local  chapter  is  subjected  to  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  pastor  and  governing 
body  of  the  congregation,  and  chapters  of  each 
denomination  are  associated  in  a  denominational 
executive  council.  Prom  these  councils  repre- 
sentativen  are  elected  to  a  body  known  as  the 
federal  council  of  the  brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 
Philip.  It  is  through  this  larger  body  that  the 
literature  of  the  association  is  issued.  Denomina- 
tional CouneiLs  are  now  organized  in  the  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
and  Reformed  Churches, 

The  distinctive  characteristie  of  the  brotherhood 
is  the  emphasis  it  places  tipon  personal  work. 
There  are  two  rules  of  prayer  and  service.  The 
rule  of  service  is  to  make  personal  efforts  to  bring 
Doen  and  boys  within  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel, 
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as  set  forth  in  the  service  of   the  church,  men's 

Bible-classes,  and  prayer-meetings.    The  rule  of 

prayer  is  to  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's 

kingdom  among  men,  and  God's  blessing  upon  the 

labors   of   the   brotherhood.    Chapters  sustain   a 

weekly  Bible-class,  or  men's  prayer-meeting,  and 

engage  in  a  great  variety  of  good  works,  as  ushering, 

work   in  Sunday-schools,  visiting  jails,  hospitals, 

etc. — all  as  the  needs  of  the  church  may  require. 

Chapters   also   maintain   free   reading-rooms   and 

gymnasiums,    organize   boys'   clubs    and    cottage 

prayer-meetings,  provide  for  the  evening  church 

service,  assist  in  the  orchestra  or  choir,  support 

home  and  foreign  missions,  and  do  other  work  of  a 

similar  character.  William  H.  Pheley. 

Bibuoorapht:  Manual  of  the  Broiherhood  of  Andrew  and 

Philip,  New  York.  n.  d.;  Brotherhood  Star,  Philadelphia 

(a  monthly);  Booklets  published  by  the  Feideral  Council. 

25   E.   22   St..  New  York;  W.   B.  Carpenter.  Religious 

Brotherhoode,  in  Contemporary  Review,  Ivii.  (1889)  29  aqq.; 

L.  W.  Bacon  and  C.  W.  Northrop.  Young  People's  Soci- 

eUee,  pp.  48-50,  and  of.  Index,  New  York,  1900. 

ANDREWES,  LANCELOT:  English  bishop;  b. 
at  Barking  (7  m.  e.  of  London)  1555;  d.  at  Win- 
chester House,  Southwark,  Sept.  26,  1626.  He 
entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1571,  was 
graduated  B.A.  1575,  was  ordained  1580,  and 
became  catechist  at  Pembroke;  he  was  master  of 
Pembroke  from  1589  to  1605.  He  also  held  the 
living  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  and  was  preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's;  he  became  chaplain  to  the  queen 
and  dean  of  Westminster  in  the  latter  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Under  James  I.  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Chichester  in  1605,  of  Ely  in  1609,  and  of 
Winchester  in  1619.  He  was  a  man  of  austere 
piety,  rigorous  in  the  performance  of  private  devo- 
tion, liberal  in  charities,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  enjoys  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation as  prelate,  as  preacher,  and  as  writer.  He 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  the  natural  successor 
to  Bancroft  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1611; 
but  George  Abbot  (q.v.)  was  appointed  instead. 
Andrewes  was  a  member  of  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (q.v.),  and  his  name  heads  the  list  of 
scholars  appointed  in  1607  to  prepare  the  Authorized 
Version;  he  belonged  to  the  first  company  of 
translators,  to  whom  were  assigned  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  II  Kings. 

The  only  writings  of  Bishop  Andrewes  publbhed 
during  his  life  were  the  Tortura  Torti  sive  ad  Mai- 
then  Torti  reaponaio  (1609)  and  one  or  two  subse- 
quent treatises,  all  written  in  reply  to  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  who  had  attacked  King  James  because 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  imposed  upon  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  after  the  Gimpowder  Plot. 
In  1629  ninety-six  of  his  sermons  were  published, 
edited  by  Bishops  Buckeridge  and  Laud;  certain 
sermons  have  been  many  times  reedited  and  re- 
printed. A  number  of  volumes  based  upon  his 
works  (such  as  The  Pattern  of  Catechistical  Doc- 
trinef  or  an  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments , 
1642)  pass  under  his  name.  His  prayers,  composed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  for  his  own  use,  are  famous, 
and  have  been  often  translated  (cf.  The  Greek 
Devotions  of  Lancelot  Andrewes ^  from  the  manu- 
script given  by  him  to  WiUiam  Laud  and  recently 
discovered,  ed.  P.  G.  Medd,  London,  1892;  The  De- 


votions of  Bishop  Andrewes  J  GroBce  et  Latine,  ed. 
H.  Veale,  1895;  The  Private  Devotions  of  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  ed.  E.  Venables,  1883). 

Bibuoorapht:  His  works,  with  his  life  by  H.  Isaacson  (first 
published  1650)  and  other  notices,  are  collected  in  the 
Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  11  vols..  Oxford,  1S41- 
64.  There  are  many  later  memoirs  and  essays,  as:  A.  T. 
Russell,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  L.  Andretoes, 
London,  1863;  St.  James's  Lectures,  2d  ser.,  Lecture  3,  ib. 
1876;  DNB,  i.  401-405;  R.  L.  Ottley.  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
ib.  1894;  A.  Whyte,  Lancelot  Andrewes  and  his  Private 
Devotions,  Edinburgh,  1896. 

ANDREWS,  EDWARD  GAYER:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  7,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.  (B.A.,  1847).  He  held 
various  pastorates  in  Methodist  Episcopal  churches 
in  Central  New  York  from  1848  to  1854,  when  he 
was  appointed  teacher  and  principal  in  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  1864.  He 
was  then  pastor  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  from  1864  to 
1867  and  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  1867  to  1872. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  visited 
Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in  Europe  and  India 
in  1876-77,  in  Mexico  in  1881,  and  in  Japan,  Korea, 
and  China  in  188^90,  while  in  1894  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  British  and  Irish  Methodist  Conference. 
In  theology  he  holds  the  faith  of  his  denomination 
for  essentials  of  doctrine,  but  with  deference  to  the 
results  of  recent  Biblical  investigations. 

ANDREWS,  ELISHA  BENJAMIN:  Baptist;  b. 
at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  Jan.  10,  1844.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Brown  University  (B.A.,  1870),  Newton 
Theological  Institution  (1874),  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  (1879-80),  and  also 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Mimich 
(1882-83).  He  served  in  the  Union  army  in  the 
Civil  War,  being  promoted  from  private  to  second 
lieutenant.  He  was  principal  of  the  Connecticut 
Literary  Institute,  Suffield,  Conn.,  1870-72,  and 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Beverly,  Mass., 
1874-75.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
president  of  Denison  University,  Granville,  111., 
and  held  this  position  until  1879,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Newton  Theological  Institution  as  professor 
of  homiletics  and  practical  theology.  In  1882  he 
became  professor  of  history  and  jx)litical  economy 
at  Brown  University,  and  in  1888  of  political 
economy  and  finance  at  Cornell.  In  1889  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Brown  University,  where  he 
remained  until  1898.  He  then  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  schools  until  1900,  when 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka, at  Lincoln,  a  jx)sition  which  he  still  occupies. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Brussels  International  Monetary  Commis- 
sion in  1892,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  the 
American  Economic  Association.  In  theology  he 
is  a  liberal  evangelical  Baptist.  His  works  include 
Brief  Institutes  of  Constitutional  History,  English 
and  American  (New  York,  1886);  Brief  Institutes 
of  General  History  (1887);  Institutes  of  Economics 
(1889);  The  Problem  of  Cosmology  (1891);  Eternal 
Words  (1893;  a  volume  of  sermons);  Wealth  and 
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Moral  Law  (1894);  An  Honest  DoUar,  wiih  $evtn 
Other  EMoyg  on  Bimetallism  {IBM);  HUU/r^  of 
tht  Vniied  5tofei  (2  vob,,  1894:  revifled  and  eti- 
largedf  5  volfl**  1905);  and  History  of  the  tinned 
StaU$  in  the  last  Quarter  Century  (1896).  He  has 
aUo  published  Outlines  of  the  PrincifJ^  of  Hislory 
(New  York,  1893),  a  tranBlatioo  of  J.  G.  Droy- 
Ben's  Gruncfria  der  Historik  (3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1882). 

AUDREWS,  SAMUEL  JAMES:  Catbolic  Apoe- 
toUc  Church;  b.  at  D&nburjr,  Conn.,  July  30,  1817; 
d*  at  Hartford  Oct.  11,  1906.  He  wa^  educated 
Bt  Willianis  College  (B.A,,  1S39),  and  studied  law 
in  Hartford,  Boston,  and  New  York,  being  admitted 
to  the  Ctinnecticut  bar  in  1842  and  to  the  Ohio 
bar  in  1844.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he 
gave  up  law  and  studied  theology  at  Lane  Theo- 
logical Senuimry,  Cincinnati.  He  wa»  licensed  as 
a  Congregational  clergyntan  in  Connecticut  in 
1846,  and  two  years  later  wa;8  ordained  paj^tor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  East  Windsor,  Conn. 
Lofii  of  voice  compelled  liim  to  retire  from  the 
ministry  in  1855,  although  he  si  ill  preached 
oeeajsionally.  In  1865  he  wa^  appointed  an  in- 
ftructor  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  three 
years  later  took  charge  of  a  Catholic  Apoetolic 
(Irvingite)  church  in  the  »ame  city.  In  theology 
he  waa  a  consistent  follower  of  the  creed  wMch 
he  prof^fled.  His  chief  writings  were:  Li/e  of  Our 
Lord  Upon  the  Earth  (New  York,  1862);  God's 
Bivelathne  of  Himself  to  Man  (1885);  Chrkiianiiy 
and  Anti-ChTistianiiu  in  Their  Final  Conflict  (1898); 
Th€  Church  and  ils  Organic  Minisbiea  (1899); 
ffifft"aTO  Woie<m  Andrews,  a  Religious  Biography 
(1900;  life,  letters,  and  wTJtings  of  his  brother, 
William  Watson  Andrews,  q.v.);  and  Afan  and 
the  Incarnation  (1905), 

AITDREWS,  WILLIAM  WATSOIf:  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  brother  of  Samuel  James  An^ 
drews;  b.  at  Windham,  Conn.,  July  26,  1810;  d. 
at  Wether&field,  Conn.,  Oct.  17,  1897.  He  was 
paduated  at  Yale  m  1831.  During  this  year  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  religious  movement 
then  going  on  in  England  which  culminated  in 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  The  i>oint  that 
seems  at  &^t  to  have  interested  him  most  was 
whether  the  gifts  of  the  Bpirit  as  orijpnally  given 
were  or  were  not  to  abide  in  the  Cburcli,  and 
tua  Btudy  of  the  Scriptures  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  a  permanent  endowment, 
andj  if  not  still  po«e»ei$»ed«  it  was  becaufie  of  unbelief. 
Gosely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Church  was  another  question:  Was  the  return 
of  the  Lord  to  be  de^ir&d,  and  the  Church  to  be 
ever  praying  and  looking  for  it?  Believing  this 
return  to  be  an  object  of  hope,  he  was  led  to  ask 
if  any  preparation  was  needed;  and,  if  so,  might 
not  the  work  in  England  be  the  preparation?  In 
1833  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  May,  1834. 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Kent,  Conn.  Here  he  continued  hfteen  years, 
declining  invitations  to  go  to  larger  spheres  of  labor, 
preferring  his  quiet  country  life,  which  gave  him 
time  for  study  and  reflection.  In  IS42,  partly 
for  his  health,  and  partly  to  learn  from  personal 
observation  the  progress  of  the  religious  movement 


which  interested  him,  he  went  to  England  and  be^ 
came  fully  convinced  that  the  movement  was  of 
God.  He  offered  himself  to  its  leaders  as  ready 
to  take  part  in  it,  but  was  directed  by  them  to 
return  to  his  parish  and  continue  hit  work  there. 
This  he  did,  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1848, 
be  was  released  from  Ma  charge  by  the  North  Asso- 
ciation of  Litchfield  County,  and  soon  entered 
the  ApoatoUc  conununion.  In  1849  he  was  ap>- 
pointed  pastor  of  a  amaU  congregation  at  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.f  and  remained  there  for  aix  years,  doing 
some  work  elsewhere  as  an  evangelist.  In  1356 
he  left  Potsdam  and  entered  upon  his  evangeUstic 
work  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death.  From 
1S5S  his  home  was  in  Wethers  field.  Conn. 

The  only  book  published  by  Mr.  Andrews  was 
The  Miscellanies  and  Correspondence  of  Hon.  John 
dmon  Smith  (New  York,  1847).  Of  Ma  numerous 
addresses,  ari^icles,  and  pamphlets  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  sermon  at  Kent,  May  1849,  on  with- 
drawing from  the  Congregational  ministry;  The 
True  C&nstilutianofthe  Church,  read  before  the  North 
Association  of  Litchfield  County,  1855;  Review 
of  Mrs,  OHphajU's  Life  of  Edward  Irving,  in  The 
New  Englander,  1863  (reprinted  in  Scotland,  1864 
and  1900);  Remarks  on  Dr.  BushneU*s  "  Viettrimts 
Sacrifice"  published  at  the  request  of  the  Hart- 
ford Fourth  Association,  1866;  The  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1866;  The 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  in  8chaff's  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  i,.  New  York,  1884,  905-915;  and 
an  address  at  Kent,  his  old  parish,  on  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination,  May  27,  1894. 

Samuel  J.  AjmaEwat. 

BisLtcraAAFBT:  WHimm  Wtttson  Andrtwt.,  a  Reliffiout  Biog- 
Tophtf.  "udtk  KxtraeiM  from  kv  L^tterw  and  otKfr  Wfi^ng^  prm- 
por^  bjf  hi4  Be&ther,  Samitit  J.  Andrtiet,  New  York,  IfiOO 
(0otil&ins  the  senrvon  mt  K«Dt,  M&y,  1^9,  &Dd  tbe  addnse, 
1S94,  mentioDed  Above,  pp,  20Q-26S). 

AKGAR1£:  Certain  taxes  or  services  usually 
rendered  on  the  Ember  Days  (q.v.),  whence  the 
name  was  transferred  to  the  latter.  Consult  Du 
CangCj  e.v. 

AUGEL. 

L  Biblical  Conoe^tioDH. 

AdscIb  u^  GdcI'v  SerVKfila  (ID. 

The  New  Test&misDt  Cbbevptioii  iiot  DiifercDl  from  the 
Old  (I  2), 

Lat«r  I>eT«lopmentai  if  H), 

Difltinciions  Amons  An^eLs.     Charubim  a^d  Ser&pbiicL, 
Fallisa  Angfiln  (|  4), 
11,  JudBio  NotiQiu. 

Nain«»  and  CUi^seH  (|  1). 

Fusctiooa,  Duties,  eta  (t  3)* 
IIL  DeycloprDpnt  of  the  Scrtpturn]  AivKtlolocf* 

Tb«  Belipf  in  Aii£«lei  Cumaooa  t^  AU  Antiquity  (I  IK 

Tha  flcxiLteuch  a  2). 

The  Prophets  {I  3). 

Th«  tivw  Tefltameot  (f  4). 

CaDcLtuioD  (f  £), 

The  name  * '  Angel "  as  a  designation  for  spiritual 
beings  of  the  supernatural  worlds  has  come  into 
modern  languages  with  Christianity  from  the  Greek 
angelos  (**  messenger  ")■  which  is  it^lf  a  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  mal'akh.  The  latter,  in  form  an  ab- 
stract noun  (**  mission, ^^  '*  message  *'),  occurs  only 
as  a  concrete  (*'  messenger  *^),  and  acquired  a 
special  meaning,  particularly  in  the  singular,  as  the 
designation  of  a  supernatural  bearer  of  a  divine 
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revelation.  The  transition  was  then  easy  to  the 
sense  of  a  generic  name  for  the  beings  of  the  heaven- 
ly world,  from  whom  the  God  of  Israel  is  called 
"  Yahweh,  God  of  Hosts,"  or  "  Yahweh  of  Hosts." 
To  distinguish  angels  from  men,  they  are  called 
"sons  of  God"  (Gen.  vi.  2,  4;  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  xxxviii. 
7)  or  **  sons  of  the  mighty  "  (Ps.  xxix.  1,  margin, 
Ixxxix.  6).  A  special  connection  with  God  is  always 
implied,  as  well  as  a  certain  superiority  over  men 
(I  Sam.  xxix.  9;  II  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20).  This  con- 
nection is  emphasized  by  the  epithet  "  holy " 
(A.  v.,  "  saints  ";  Job  v.  1,  xv.  15;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
6,  7;  Dan.  viii.  13;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  In  I  Kings 
xxii.  19-24  and  Acts  xxiii.  9  a  distinction  is  made 
between  angels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  Talmud  the 
latter  name  is  used  for  demons  only.  With  refer- 
ence to  their  duties  angels  are  called  "  watchers  " 
in  Dan.  iv.  13,  17,  23. 

z.    Biblical    Conceptions:    As    concerns    their 
function,  it  is  not  the  Biblical  conception  that 

angels  are  the  indispensable  means  of 
X.  Angels  commimication  between  the  higher 
are  God's  and  lower  worlds,  nor  are  they  a  per- 
ServantB.     sonification  of  nature  powers.       Yet 

they  are  consistently  represented  as 
serving  God's  purposes  in  revelation  and  salvation, 
and  are  his  "  ministering  spirits  "  (Heb.  i.  14)  from 
the  appointment  of  the  cherubim  to  guard  Eden 
(Gen.  iii.  24)  to  their  activity  at  the  second  coming 
and  the  end  of  the  world  (Matt.  xiii.  41,  xxiv.  29- 
31;  cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  7,  40,  xlviii.  16;  Ex.  xiv.  19, 
xxiii.  20,  23;  Luke  xvi.  22).  Sometimes  they 
appear  in  companies  (Gen.  xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  1-2; 
II  Kings  vi.  16-17;  Matt.  xxv.  31;  Luke  ii.  13; 
Rev.  xix.  14),  but  usually  it  is  one  angel  who  exe- 
cutes God's  command;  he  is  called  the  ''  angel 
of  God  "  or  "  angel  of  Yahweh  "  (Gen.  xvi.  7,  9-11, 
xxi.  17;  Ex.  iii.  2,  xiv.  19;  Judges  vi.  20;  and 
often).  The  relation  of  the  "  angel  of  Yahweh  " 
to  Yahweh  himself  is  a  difficult  question.  One  of 
the  three  who  appear  in  Gen.  xviii.  2,  22  (cf.  xix. 
1)  is  evidently  Ysdiweh,  and  Yahweh  and  his  angel 
are  both  called  the  guide  of  Israel  (Ex.  xiii.  21, 
xiv.  19).  Similar  identification  apparently  occurs 
elsewhere,  while  in  Zech.  i.  9,  12-14,  and  other 
passages  there  is  a  sharp  distinction. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
occurs  only  when  an  angel  has  been  previously 

mentioned  (Matt.  i.  24;  Luke  i.  11, 
2.  The  New  13,  ii.  9,  10,  13;  Acts  xii.  7,  11,  vii. 
Testament  30,  38,  Gk.  text).  There  is  no  thought 
Conception  of  an  identification  of  the  angel  with 
not  Differ-  the  Lord.  That  the  conception  is 
ent  from  different  from  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
the  Old.      ment  can  not  be  proved,  and  such  an 

assumption  is  not  in  accord  with 
Stephen's  references  (Acts  vii.  30-35)  to  the  appear- 
ance in  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  iii.).  But  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  angel  and  Yahweh  does  not 
hinder  from  making  the  angel  speak  as  Yahweh 
or  from  speaking  of  the  angel  as  of  Yahweh.  It 
follows  that  the  distinction  can  not  be  a  product 
of  later  times.  The  angel  is  not  the  Logos,  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity,  as  assumed  by  the 
Greek  Fathers,  the  older  Lutheran  dogmaticians, 
and  Hengstenberg;  nor  is  he  merely  a  theophany 


(Vatke,  De  Wette,  Wellhausen,  Kosters,  and 
others).  The  former  view  is  not  consistent  with 
the  New  Testament  revelation,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  find  in  the  Old  Testament  a  knowledge 
of  the  threefold  character  of  God;  and  the  latter 
falls  because  a  "  mission,"  not  an  "  appearance," 
of  God  is  always  spoken  of.  The  true  Biblical 
conception  of  the  "  angel  of  Yahweh"  is  that  of  a 
created  being  (Neh.  ix.  6),  belonging  to  the  heav- 
enly hosts  (Augustine,  Jerome,  Hofmann,  Riehm), 
who  represents  God,  but  is  in  no  way  identified 
with  God.  The  fact,  that  in  the  New  Testament 
the  angel  of  Yahweh  recedes,  does  not  justify  the 
assumption  that  he  is  a  type  of  Christ.  A  real- 
ization of  God's  presence  through  angels  and  the 
conmiunication  of  his  revelation  by  them  was 
as  necessary  in  the  old  covenant  as  the  revelation 
and  presence  of  God  in  Christ  or  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  in  the  new  (cf.  Acts  vii.  38;  Gal.  iii.  19;  Heb. 
ii.  2).  The  angel  has  no  more  place  in  the  new 
covenant  because  the  first  has  been  made  old  and 
is  "  ready  to  vanish  away  "  (Heb.  viii  13). 

From  the  beginning  the  appearance  of  an  angel 
is  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  God's  favor  (Gen.  xxiv. 
7, 40,  xlviii.  16;  Ex.  xxiii.  20;  II  Kings 
3.  Later  xix.  35;  Isa.  Ixiii.  9),  and  the  belief 
Develop-  that  God's  angels  guard  his  servants 
ments.  finds  expression  in  the  Psalms  (Ps. 
xxxiv.  7,  xci.  11).  From  the  imity  of 
God  arises  the  conception  of  a  multiplicity  of 
angels  (Gen.  xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  2);  and  then  it 
is  only  a  step  to  that  of  Yahweh's  hosts  (Josh. 
V.  14-15),  with  which  he  comes  to  the  help 
of  Israel  (Isa.  xxxi.  4-5),  which  surround  his 
throne,  offering  him  praise  and  adoration  (I  Kings 
xxii.  19;  Ps.  cxlviii.  2),  and  constitute,  in  the 
language  of  the  synagogue,  "  the  family  above." 
Apocalyptic  literature  develops  the  thought, 
depicting  in  symbolic  narratives  the  part  of  the 
angels  in  the  history  of  Israel  (cf.  the  visions  of 
Zechariah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel).  In  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (viii.  16,  ix.  21,  x.  13,  xii.  1)  two  angels 
are  named — Gabriel  and  Michael.  The  fact  that 
names  are  given  (cf.  Judges  xiii.  18)  and  the  names 
themselves  indicate  Babylonian  influence,  which 
later  tradition  recognizes  by  ascribing  the  many 
angels'  names  which  it  knows  to  Babylon  (Genesis, 
Rabbah  xlviii.).  What  is  said  of  these  two  angels 
does  not  contradict  existing  views,  but  is  merely 
a  development  of  them,  influenced  by  contact  with 
Babylonian  and  Persian  ideas.  The  fantastic  and 
bizarre  conceptions  of  later  Judaism,  however, 
can  not  deny  their  origin  from  this  heathenism 
(cf.  Tobit  iii.  17,  v.  6,  21,  vi.  4-17,  viii.  2-3).  That 
which  is  really  new  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  concerns 
the  participation  of  the  angels  in  the  sin  of  the 
world.  In  the  New  Testament  the  apocalyptic 
symbolism  appears  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
only  (cf.  xii.  7  sqq.;  Jude  9).  All  allusions  to  angels 
in  New  Testament  history  and  in  the  Epistles  can 
be  explained  as  in  full  accord  with  Old  Testament 
conceptions,  and  if  new  ideas  are  found  by  any  it 
is  only  because  of  the  desire  to  find  them.  It 
requires  great  art  of  eisegesis  to  ascribe  to  Paul 
(as  does  Everling)  the  angel  doctrine  of  Jewish 
legend  and  rabbinic  theology. 
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There  aie  evidcntljr 
btuBtd  on  differeoeef  of  iliilif ,  not  of  nnk.  In 
tfaat  vaj  po— gy  fike  Dan.  z.  13, 
4.  Dittiac-  ziL  1;  I  Tfaes.  hr.  16;  Jude  9  are  to 
:  be  erpimmeH  The  Mme  obaerratioD 
bokk  with  regud  to  the  cfaemfaim  and 
CiMnihim  •eraphiin,  who  bdoog  to  the  angeli. 
ani  Sera-  The  Hgnifieatioii  of  the  hitter  name 
Fal-  (onljr  in  laa.  vL)  is  not  eertain.  From 
eompariaon  with  the  Arable  it  has 
been  thoogbt  to  mean  ncbHis,  whence 
the  signification  would  be  "angel-leader"  (ef.  Joeh. 
▼.  13-15;  Dan.  x.  13,  zii.  1).  Another  deriration 
is  from  the  Hebrew  saraph,  "to  bum,"  and  the 
name  is  then  thought  to  be  given  to  these  beings 
because  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  divine 
holiness,  of  which  they  are  the  heralds  and  guards. 
Whether  the  prophet  coined  the  name  with  refer- 
ence to  the  act  attributed  to  the  ser^>h  in  Teraes 
6-7,  or  found  it  already  in  use,  can  not  be  deter- 
mined. In  any  case  it  is  the  name  only  and  not 
the  representation  that  is  new.  The  description 
of  their  form  is  different  from  that  of  the  cherubim. 
In  the  latter  case  the  description  is  sjrmbolic,  and 
the  symbolism  is  more  and  more  richly  developed 
from  the  cherubim  that  guard  Eden,  in  the  figures 
of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  17-22)  and  the  Temple 
(I  Kings  vi.  23-28),  and  the  visions  of  Eseldel 
(E«ek.  i.  4-14,  iii.  12-14,  ix.  3,  x.  6-22,  xi.  22,  xlL 
18),  to  the  description  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
iv.  6-11),  In  that  way  they  unite  in  themselves 
all  excellencies,  they  typify  the  exaltation  of  God 
above  every  creature,  as  well  as  the  purpose  that 
every  creature  shall  be  a  bearer  of  the  majesty  of 
God.  Sin  is  found  among  the  angels  (Cien.  vi.  1-4; 
II  Pet.  ii.  4;  Jude  6),  but  not,  as  among  men,  as 
something  affecting  all.  Since  Satan  appears 
among  the  "  sons  of  Gkxi  "  (Job  i.  6;  cf.  I  Chron. 
xxi.  1;  Zech.  iii.  2),  he  is  reckoned  among  the 
angels.  The  interest  which  he  shows  in  the  sin  of 
men  in  these  passages  justifies  the  assumption 
(first  in  Wisdom,  ii.  24;  cf.  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2)  that 
he  is  the  serpent  of  Cren.  iii.  He  is  therefore  the 
first  fallen,  to  whom  the  other  fallen  angels  (or 
demons)  join  themselves  as  his  angels  (Matt, 
xxv.  41).  "Evil  angels"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  49)  are 
angels  who  do  ill  at  God's  command,  not  wicked 
angels. 

As  concerns  the  origin  of  the  Biblical  conception 
of  angels,  the  view  that  they  represent  the  natural 
powers  of  old  Semitic  heathenism  stands  or  falls 
with  the  representation  of  Deut.  iv.  19  (also  in 
Paul)  that  heathenism  is  an  apostasy  from  the 
true  God.  It  may  be  noted  that  angels  never 
serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  events  of  nature, 
but  appear  only  in  connection  with  a  divine 
revelation.  The  decision  depends  also  on  the 
question  as  to  the  reality  of  angels.  That  they, 
as  well  as  Satan  and  the  demons,  actually 
exist  Ib  held  to  be  indubitably  proved  by 
the  words  and  conduct  of  Jesus.  The  upper 
worid,  to  which  we  are  striving,  is  full  of  life 
and  needs  not  to  be  peopled  by  us,  but  is 
prepared  for  us  with  all  that  is  proper  to  it, 
freed  from  the  limitations  of  the  present. 

(H.  CREMXRt.) 


IL    Jwiaac  Sotiofls:    To  the  two  names  known 
to  Daniel  the  Book  of  Tobtt  (iiL  17)  adds  that  of 
Raphael,  while  the  Book  of  Enoch 
I.  Mamm    (xxL)  knows  aeven  azehangds — Uriel, 
ani        Raphael,     Raguel,     Ifichael,     Sariel, 
Clmmn     Gabriel,  Jerahmeel — and  seven  classes 
of  angels  (fad.  10).  namely,  the  cheru- 
bim, aeraphinu  ophanim,  all  the  angds  of  power, 
principalities,  the  Elect  Gne  (Kessiah),  and  the 
(elementary)  powen  of  the  earth  and  water.    They 
have  seven  angelic  virtues  (fad.  11):  the  spirit  of 
faith,  of  wisdom,  of  patience,  of  mercy,  of  judjgment, 
of  peace,  and  of  goodness. 

In  the  Slavonic  Enoch  and  rabbinic  literature, 
the  further  development  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy 
introduces  the  seven  heavens,  and  tells  of  the  food 
of  angds,  the  hours  at  which  they  worship  God, 
their  language,  and  their  knowiedge.  They  medi- 
ate between  God  and  man,  carry  prayers  to  the 
throne  of  God  (Tobit  xiL  12-15;  Gk.  Apoc. 
Baruch  xi.),  and  accompany  the  dead  on  their 
departure  from  this  world.  Angels  are  also  the 
guardians  of  the  natkms.  In  Enoch  xxxix.  59 
the  seventy  shepherds  are  the  guardian  angels  of 
the  seventy  .nations,  over  whom  rules  Michael, 
as  Israel's  angd-prince.  With  these  God  sits  in 
councfl  when  holding  judgment  over  the  worid, 
each  angel  pleading  the  cause  of  his  nation. 
It  was  these  angel-princes  whom 
3.  Fnnc>  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  (Gen.  Rabbah 
tiona,  Du-  Ixviii.).  There  is  also  a  special  angel- 
ties,  etc  prince  set  over  the  worid,  Sar  ha- 
*olam  (Tahnud,  Yebamot  16b;  ffuUin 
60a;  Sanhedrin  94a),  who  is  said  to  have  composed 
Ps.  xxxvii.  25,  civ.  31,  and,  partly,  Isa.  xxiv.  16. 
Besides  the  guardian  angels  of  the  nations,  sixty- 
three  angels  are  mentioned  as  janitors  of  the  seven 
heavens,  and  at  each  of  these  heavens  stand  other 
angels  as  seal-bearers.  The  head  and  chief  of  all 
these  is  Asriel.  Angels  protect  the  pious  and  help 
them  in  their  transactions.  Every  man  has  a 
special  guardian  angel,  and  there  are  accompanying 
angels.  Thus  two  angels — one  good  and  one  evil — 
accompany  man  as  he  leaves  the  s3magogue  on  Sab- 
bath eve.  Three  good  angels  receive  the  souls 
of  the  pious,  and  three  evil  angels  those  of  the 
wicked,  who  testify  for  them  (Talmud,  Shabbat 
119a;  Ketvbot  104a).  Great  as  is  the  number  and 
influence  of  the  angels,  yet  in  many  respects  they 
are  inferior  to  man.  Enoch  (xv.  2)  intercedes 
on  behalf  of  the  angels,  instead  of  having  them 
intercede  for  him;  and  none  of  the  angels  could 
see  what  he  saw  of  God's  glory  (xiv.  21),  or 
learn  the  secrets  of  Grod  as  he  knew  them  (Slavonic 
Enoch  xxiv.  3;  Ascensio  IsauB  ix.  27-38).  Adam 
was  to  be  worshiped  by  the  angels  as  the  image  of 
God  (Vita  Ada  et  Eva,  p.  14;  Gen.  Rabbah.  viii.); 
before  his  fall  his  place  was  within  the  precincts  of 
God's  own  majesty,  where  the  angels  can  not  stay 
(Gen.  Rabbah  xxi.).  They  were  inferior  in  intelli- 
gence to  Adam,  when  names  were  given  to  all 
things  (Piripe  Rabbi  ElVezer  xiii.).  Adam  reclined 
in  Paradise,  and  the  mimstering  angels  roasted 
meat  and  strained  wine  for  him  (Talmud,  Sanhe- 
drin 59b).  Every  man  that  does  not  practise 
magic  enters  a  department  of  heaven  to  which  even 
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the  ministering  angels  have  no  access  (Tahnud, 
Nedarim  32a). 

The  essence  of  the  angels  is  fire;  they  sustain 
.themselves  in  fire;  their  fiery  breath  consumes 
men,  and  no  man  can  endure  the  sound  of  their 
voices  (Tahnud,  Shabbat  88b;  ffagigcJi  14b).  An- 
other theory  is  that  they  are  half  fire  and  half 
water,  and  that  God  makes  peace  between  the  op- 
posing elements  (Jerusalem  Talmud,  Rosh  haSha^ 
nah  ii.  58a).  According  to  one  tradition,  each 
angel  was  one-third  of  a  world  in  size;  according 
to  another,  2,000  parasangs,  his  hand  reaching  from 
heaven  to  earth.  The  angels,  nimibering  either 
496,000  or  499,000,  are  said  to  have  been  created 
either  on  the  first  day  (Book  of  Jubilees  ii.  2),  the 
second  day  (Slavonic  Enoch),  or  on  the  fifth  day 
(Gen.  Rabbah  iii.).  Their  food  is  manna,  of  which 
Adam  and  Eve  ate  before  they  sinned  (Vita  Ada 
et  EvcB,  p.  4). 

As  a  rule,  the  angels  are  represented  as  good, 
and  as  not  subject  to  evil  impulses  (Gen.  Rabbah 
xlviii.  14);  nevertheless,  two  were  expelled  from 
heaven  for  138  years  on  account  of  prematurely 
disclosing  the  decree  of  Sodom's  destruction  (ib.). 
Two  narratives  are  given  in  Enoch  vi.-xv.,  of  the 
fall  of  the  angels.  According  to  one,  Azazel  was 
the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  chief  debaucher 
of  women;  according  to  the  other,  Samiaza,  or 
Shamhazai,  was  the  chief  seducer.  Each  has 
ten  chieftains  and  100  angels  at  his  command. 
They  are  punished  at  the  hands  of  Michael,  Gabriel, 
Raphael,  and  Uriel  (Enoch  ix.  1,  xl.  2). 

B.  Pick. 

m.  Development  of  the  Scriptural  Angelology: 
The  nature  of  Holy  Scripture  forbids  any  attempt 
to  build  upon  its  text  a  systematic  angelology. 
The  Bible  covers  a  wide  field  of  time,  and,  for 
anything  save  its  main  purpose,  it  is  a  book  of 
imperfect  record.  Moreover,  its  evidence  on  this 
question  is  less  apt  to  be  direct  than  indirect.  An 
elaborate  angelology  can  therefore  be  derived  from 
the  Bible  only  by  doing  violence  to  sound  exegesis. 
Yet  it  is  possible  to  detect  a  general  movement  of 
thought  and  to  deduce  a  conclusion,  touching  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
angels. 

The  belief  in  angels  is  not  an  original  element 

in  the  Scriptures;  the  Bible  holds  it  in  common  with 

all  the  men  of  antiquity,  who  lacked  a   unifying 

conception  of  law  and  made  the  poet 

I.  The      and  the  theologian  one  and  the  same 

Belief  in     person.     So    the    mind    instinctively 
Angels  Com-  peopled   space   with   personal    forces 
mon  to  All  both   good    and    evil.    The    field    of 
Antiquity,    reality,    being   governed    neither   by 
the  scientific  idea  of  law  nor  by  the 
monotheistic  idea  of  God,  was  inevitably  broken 
up    and   parceled  out    by    a    kind    of    spiritual 
feudalism.     The  belief  in  angels  being   thus    in- 
stinctive, it   follows    that,  so   far   as   the   Scrip- 
tures are  concerned,  the   doctrine   in  question  is 
not   a  primary  one;    on   the    contrary,  it    is    a 
subordinate  element.    To  be  true    to    the    Bible 
itself,  the  emphasis   must   be  put  on    the   rela- 
tion between  that  belief  m  angels  which  the  men 
I.— 12 


of  the  Bible  inherited  from  antiquity  and  that 
saving  knowledge  of  the  divine  imity  which  is  the 
heart  of  God's  word.  The  center  of  gravity  and 
interest  is  not  in  angelology  as  such. 

The  central  and  controlling  element  in  the  Old 

Testament  is  the  self-revelation  of  God  in  his  holy 

and    creative    imity.    The    pith    of 

2.  The      prophecy  is  God's    manifestation  of 
Hexateuch.  himself  in  terms  of  the  moral  order  in 

the  experience  of  the  chosen  nation. 
It  is  significant,  then,  that  in  the  Hexateuch 
the  angels  in  their  plurality  play  a  small  part 
(Gen.  xix.  15,  xxxii.  1).  The  "angel  of  Yahweh," 
"  the  angel  of  the  presence,"  on  the  other  hand, 
are  constantly  in  evidence.  The  imity  of  God, 
dominating  the  religious  consciousness,  has  given 
a  monarchical  turn  to  the  angelology  of  antiquity. 
In  the  preexilic  prophets  the  angels  appear 
but  twice.  In  both  cases  (Hosea  xii.  4,  Isa.  xxxvii. 
36)  the  usage  is  imitary.     This  fact, 

3.  The      taken  with  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
Prophets,    term  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 

other  hand,  with  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  heavenly  hosts  is  taken  for  granted 
(Isa.  vi.  1-6),  gives  a  weighty  piece  of  evidence. 
Even  in  exilic  prophecy  as  a  whole  there  is  no 
emphasis.  The  "  angel  of  the  presence  "  appears 
once  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9).  The  angels  in  their  plurality 
do  not  appear.  The  prophetic  passion  spends 
itself  upon  God's  presence  in  the  crises  of  the 
nation's  history,  and  upon  his  power  to  guide  it 
toward  a  supreme  moral  end  (the  day  of  Yahweh). 
Even  in  Ezekiel,  in  whom  the  apocalyptic  tend- 
ency begins  to  be  strongly  marked,  the  angels 
are  not  named. 

But  in  Zechariah  a  new  turn  is  taken.  The 
angel  of  Yahweh  appears  incessantly.  Moreover, 
the  angels  in  their  plurality  appear  (Zech.  ii.  3). 
The  apocal3rptic  tendency  is  becoming  dominant. 
The  moral  passion  of  prophetism  is  declining. 
And  from  Zechariah's  time  on,  there  seems  to  1^ 
a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  attention  given 
to  the  angels.  How  far  this  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  Parseeism  and  how  far  to  the  inherent  tendency 
of  Judaism,  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine 
with  precision.  But  certain  it  is  that  as  Judaism 
abounds  in  its  own  sense  and  its  difference  from 
prophetism  develops,  the  angels  play  a  larger  and 
yet  larger  part.  The  climax  is  reached  when  the 
Essenes  impose  upon  those  entering  the  order  a 
terrible  oath  not  to  betray  the  names  of  the  angels 
(Josephus,  War,  II.  viii.  7).  At  this  point,  Judaism 
comes  close  to  Chaldean  magic. 

Davidson  has  said  (DBj  i.,  p.  97)  that  m  the  New 
Testament  there  is  no  advance.  The  statement  is 
misleading.  There  is  not  nor  can 
4.  The  New  there  be  any  advance  beyond  the 
Testament  Jewish  angelology.  The  Jewish  mys- 
tic knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
angelic  hosts,  their  hierarchical  order,  and  their 
names.  In  truth,  he  knew  more  than  there  was 
to  know.  **  Advance "  in  this  direction  would 
have  meant  a  fuller  exposition  of  unreality.  But 
the  New  Testament  is  the  literary  product  of  a 
magnificent  revival  of  Hebrew  prophetism.    The 
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clarity  of  the  moral  and  ^iiitual  oonsdousneas 
relegates  the  angels  to  a  secondary  position.  Even 
in  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse  the  angels  are 
wholly  subsidiary  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus 
in  xix.  10,  xxi.  17,  and  xxii.  9  a  view  i^peare  fun- 
damentally opposed  to  that  of  mystical  Judaism. 
Angels  and  men  are  citizens  of  one  divine  common- 
wealth. Worship  of  the  angels  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  So,  again,  in  the  synoptic  gospels  and  the 
Acts,  the  existence  of  the  angels,  while  taken  for 
granted,  is  not  a  primary  element  of  consciousness. 

In  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  letters,  the  angels 
play  an  even  more  subordinate  part.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Corinth,  in  danger  of  falling  below  their 
dignity,  are  informed  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
will  be  his  coassessors  in  judging  the  angels  (I  Cor. 
vi.  3).  Peter,  dwelling  on  the  consummation  of 
prophecy,  declares  that  angels  desire  to  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  gospel  (I  Pet.  i.  12).  In  Heb. 
i.  14  their  function  is  clearly  described.  They  are 
^irits  worshiping  God  and  sent  from  God  to  serve 
the  followers  of  Jesus. 

When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  are  placed  against 

the  background  of  antiquity,  a  certain  unity  of 

movement  and  thought  is  found.    The  doctrine 

of  angels   is  inherited,   not   created. 

5*    Con-    And  it  is  controlled  and  utilized  by 

elusion,  the  saving  word,  the  self-revelation 
of  God  as  the  creative  imity  within 
human  consciousness  and  society,  the  moralizing 
power  in  history,  and  the  moral  end  toward  which 
nature  and  history  are  being  guided  (Rom.  xi.  36). 
From  this  point  of  view  the  ecclesiastical  discussion 
over  the  worship  of  angels  and  the  careful  dis- 
tinction between  dulia  and  latria  is  more  or  less 
a  reversion   of   type.  Henry  S.  Nash. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Ode,  Commeniariua  de  anoeliM,  Utrecht, 
1739;  E.  C.  A.  Riehm,  De  natura  et  notione  aymbolica  Cheru- 
borum.  Bawl.  1864;  idem.  Die  Cherubim  in  der  SHftahUUe 
und  im  Tempel,  in  TSK,  xliv.  (1871)  309  sqq.;  A.  Kohut, 
Ueber  die  jUdieeKe  Anffetologie  und  D&monoloffie  in  ihrer 
AlfKanffiokeU  vom  Parnemua,  Leip«ic,  1866;  F.  Godet, 
ttudee  bibli4iue9,  L  1-34,  PariB.  1873;  W.  H.  Kosten.  De 
MoTaeh  Jahwe  and  Het  onUtaan  en  de  onheikkelino  der 
angeloloffie  onder  Itrael,  in  ThT,  ix,  (1875)  367^15.  x. 
(1876)  34-69,  113-141;  J.  H.  Oswald.  Anoelohoie,  im 
Sinne  der  kathoHacken  Kirehe  dargeetelU,  Paderborn,  1883; 
O.  Everling.  Die  pauliniechen  A  ntfelotoffie  und  D&monolooie, 
Gfittingen,  1888;  J.  M.  Fuller.  Angeloloffy  and  Demondoffv, 
Exctirauflll.  to Tobii,inWMat*BApocnfpha,i.  171-183, Lon- 
don, 1888;  T.K.C^eyne,  Origin  and  ReliQioueContenU  of  the 
PeaUer,  pp.  322-327.  334-337.  London.  1891  (very  valua- 
ble); C.  H.  Toy,  Judaiem  and  CkrieHanity,  pp.  141-172, 
Boston,  1891;  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Hibbert  Lecture;  pp.429 
•qq.,  London,  1892  (characterised  by  G.  B.  Gray  aa  valua- 
ble); R.  StObe,  JudiecK-babylanieche  Zaubertexte,  Halle.  1895 
(a  work  of  special  interest);  F.  Weber.  JUdieche  Theolo- 
gie  auf  Orund  dee  Talmud,  pp.  166  sqq..  Leipeic,  1897; 
M.  Schwab,  Voeabtdaire  de  Vangflolooie  d'apr^e  manuaarUa 
A/6r»ux,  Paris,  1897;  H.  Oehler.  Die  EngehoeU,  Stuttgart, 
1898;  W.  Lflcken,  Michael  Gdttingen,  1898;  DCB,  i. 
93-97;  EB,  i.  165-170;  JE,  i.  683-597  (deals  with  bibUcal, 
talmudic,  and  post-talmu.ican«eloloKy);  and  the  works  on 
Old  and  New  Testament  theology  (including  R.  Smend, 
AUleeiamenaiehe  Reliinoneoeeehichte,  Freiburg.  1893)  and 
dogmatics:  W.  Bousset.  Die  Religion  dee  Judenthuma,  pp. 
313-325.  Berlin,  1903. 

AHGELA  OF  BRESCIA.     See  Merici,  Angela. 

AHGELICALS:  A  sisterhood  founded  about 
1630  by  Ludovica  di  Torelli,  Countess  of  Guas- 
talla  (then,  at  the  age  of  twenty- five,  for  the  second 


time  a  widow),  to  care  for  sick  and  reformed  women. 
The  members  were  to  lead  lives  of  angelic  purity 
(whence  the  name)  and  self-denial,  indicated  by 
coarse  clothing,  a  wooden  cross  on  the  breast,  and 
a  cord  about  the  neck.  The  foundress  placed  them 
under  the  supervision  of  Antonia  Maria  Zaccaria, 
founder  and  director  of  the  Bamabites  (q.v.); 
and  herself  labored,  under  the  monastic  name  of 
Paola  Maria,  as  manager  of  the  main  convent  of 
her  society  near  Blilan  till  her  death  (Oct.  29,  1569). 
The  order  was  first  confirmed  by  Paul  III.  (1534) 
with  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  with  the  provision 
that  the  Angelicals  were  to  assist  the  Bamabites 
in  their  missionary  work  among  women.  The 
obligation  to  live  in  seclusion  was  adopted  in  1557. 
Arehbishop  Borromeo  of  Milan  subjected  the 
statutes  of  the  order  to  a  stricter  revision,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Urban  VIII.  (1625).  The  order 
never  spread  outside  of  Lombardy  (especially 
Blilan  and  Oemona)  and  was  dissolved  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  branch,  how- 
ever, still  exists,  the  Society  of  the  Guastallinse 
founded  by  the  same  Countess  Torelli,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  girls  of  noble  birth  (the  number 
being  limited  to  18);  they  occupy  a  building  out- 
side the  Porta  Romana  at  Blilan,  and  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Bamabites. 

O.  ZOCKLERt. 
BiBUOoaAPHT:  C.  G.  Rosisnoli,  Vita  e  virtii  delta  conleaaa 
di  OuaataUa  L.    Torella,    Milan.    1086;     Helyot.   Ordrea 
monaatiquea,\  iv.  116-223;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kon- 
gregationent  i.  519-520. 

AHGEUS,  an'je-lis,  GIROLAMO,  jt-rOa-(imd: 
Jesuit  missionary;  b.  at  Ostro  Giovanni,  Sicily, 
1567;  d.  in  Japan  Dec.  24,  1623.  He  joined  the 
Jesuits  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in  1602  went  to 
Japan.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the 
country  in  1614,  he  assumed  Japanese  dress  and 
remained  for  nine  years  without  discovery.  He 
was  then  imprisoned  and  burned  alive  with  two 
other  Jesuits  and  forty-two  native  Christians. 
He  wrote  Relaziane  del  regno  di  lezo,  printed  with 
letters  of  other  Jesuits  at  Rome  in  1624,  and  sep- 
arately the  next  year.  He  was  canonized  by 
Pius  IX. 

AHGELUS,  an'je-lus:  The  ordinary  name  (ta- 
ken from  its  opening  word  in  Latin)  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  prayer,  recited  three  times  a  day,  when 
the  chureh  bells  ring  at  6  a.m.,  at  noon,  and  at 
6  p.m.  It  consists  of  three  versicles  and  responses, 
each  followed  by  a  "  Hail  Mary !"  and  a  collect, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Annunciation  in 
the  Anglican  Prayer  Book,  the  whole  forming  a 
devotion  in  honor  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
In  its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  the  custom  of  ringing 
bells  at  certain  times  of  the  day  to  remind  the 
faithful  of  certain  prayers  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
thirteenth. 

AHGILBERT,  an-gil'bert,  or  EWGELBERT  (Fr. 
pron.  fln"zhil-bftr'), SAINT:  Friend  and  counselor 
of  Charlemagne,  whose  daughter  Bertha  he  is  said 
to  have  married,  and  by  her  had  two  sons, 
Hamid  and  Nithard  (the  historian);  d.  Feb.  19, 
814.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Charlemagne 
till  the  end  of  the  latter's  life,  and  was  employed 
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in  mnny  difficult  negotiations.  That  he  entered 
the  monastery  of  Centula  (the  modern  St»  Riquier, 
about  25  ni.  n.w.  of  Amiens)  in  790  ts  not  probable; 
he  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  later,  however, 
and  rebuilt  it  with  mueb  apleiidor.  He  woj  named 
the  "  Homer  "  of  the  literary  circle  at  Cliarlemagne's 
court,  and  a  few  Latin  lyrics  and  a  fragment  of  an 
epic  ascribed  to  him  are  extant  (in  MFLy  xcix. 
825-854;  MGH,  ScHpi,,  xv.  1,  1887,  173-181; 
Poelm  Latini  nifi  carolini,  i.,  18S1,  356-381), 

ANGILRAM,  an"gU-ram  (Fr.  pron.an"zhiI-ram'): 
Bishop  of  Metz  768,  after  787  with  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop;  d.  79L  In  7S4  he  was  made  court  chap- 
lain by  Charlemagne,  who  obtained  from  the  pope 
a  dispensation  freeing  Angilram  from  the  obligation 
of  residing  at  the  seat  of  his  biBhopiic,  Most  co^ 
dices  of  the  j^^seudo-Isidorian  decretals  contain 
a  minor  collection  of  statutes^  consisting  of  seventy- 
one,  seventy-two,  or  eighty  chapters  relating  to 
suits  against  the  clergy,  ei^pecially  bishops,  and 
generally  bearing  the  name  CcjtUul4i  Angilramni, 
In  some  manuscripts  the  superscription  states  that 
Angilram  presented  these  capilula  to  Pope  Adrian; 
in  others  (the  older  and  better)  that  the  pope 
presented  them  to  Angilram  when  he  was  in  Rome 
in  connection  with  liis  alTair.  In  either  version 
tho  story  is  improbable,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  Angilram  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  capi- 
iula.  Tliey  were  probably  written  by  the  author 
of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  (q^v.). 
Btai^JouRAF'iiT;   Rettber^,  KD.  L  501  mm,.;  HiaschiuBf  D^- 

Lthrbuch  dea  KircJu:nrcchi*,  p.  87,  ib,  ISSO. 

AHGLICAJf    CHURCH    or     COMMmnOH:     A 

comprehensive  name  for  the  Reformation  churches 
of  English  origin,  including  the  Church  of  England 
and  its  branches  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  colonies, 
and  India,  with  the  various  missionary  jurisdic- 
tions, and  the  Protestant  EpLscopal  Church  of  the 
United  Slates.  The  liturgy  in  all  is  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  with  modifications  {see  Common 
Prayer t  Book  of),  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
are  accepted  with  changes  necessary  to  fit  local 
conditions  (see  TWirty-nine  Articles).  All 
have  episcopal  organisation  and  hold  to  the 
*'  historic  episcopate  "  (see  Apostolic  StrcCKsstoN). 
The  Lambeth  Conference  (q.v.)  is  a  meeting  of 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion  intended  to 
promote  the  unity  and  fellowstup  of  its  members. 
See  England,  Chuuch  ot;  Iu£LANn;  ScoTLANn; 
Protestant  Episcufal  Chuuch, 

AKGLO-SAXOHS,  COFVERSION  OF  THE:    The 

Angles,  Saxons,  and  kindred  peoples  who  by  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  were  estahyshed  in  the  east 
of  Britain  from  the  Forth  southw^ard  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  south*  in  their  Continental  homes 
were  all  worshipers  of  Woden^  whom  they  considered 
their  ancestor.  They  dispossessed  in  England  a 
fully  Christiaiuzed  people,  but  did  not  adopt  their 
rehgion  (!?ee  Celtic  Chitrch  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land). The  first  Christian  church  among  them 
was  Prankish  in  origin  and  was  established  in  Kent, 
whose  king,  Ethelbert  (c.  56C>-616),  married  a 
Christian  princess.  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert^ 
king  of  Paris.    She  was  granted  full  freedom  of 


religion  in  her  new  home,  and  brought  with  her  to 
England  a  Christian  chaplain,  Liudbard  by  name, 
A  ruined  church  near  Canterbury,  dating  from 
Rornan  times  (St.  Martin's,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  present  cathedral),  was  repaired 
for  her  use.  The  real  conversion  of  the  AngLo^ 
Saxons,  however,  is  properly  regarded  as  begun  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604). 
Gregory  As  the  story  goes  (Bede,  Hist.  eccLj 
the  Great  ii.  1),  while  Gregory  was  still  a  deacon, 
Sends  a  either  in  578  or  585,  he  saw  one  day 
Mission  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome  certain 
to  Kent  boys  whose  fair  complexion,  bright 
faces,  and  golden  hair  excited  hia 
admiration.  Inquiring  about  them,  he  wa»  told 
that  they  were  Angles;  whereupon  he  exclaimed 
"  No  wonder,  for  they  have  the  faces  of  angels.'* 
Informed  that  they  were  heathen  and  from  Deira, 
he  remarked  **  From  wTath  [dt;  ira]  they  must  he 
saved  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ.  Who  is 
their  king?"  "  .Mle/'  was  the  reply;  and  the 
pun-loving  Italian  concluded,  "  Alleluia  1  the 
praises  of  God  must  be  sung  in  those  parts/'  Be- 
taking himself  to  the  pope,  Gregory  asked  that  he 
be  allowwi  to  go  in  person  as  missionary  to  the 
land  of  the  captives,  but  the  Romans  would  not 
permit  him  at  that  time  to  leave  tlieir  city.  When 
he  became  pope^  Gregory  remembered  the  beauti- 
ful captives.  He  tried  to  find  English  boys  whom 
he  could  Instruct  at  Rome  and  then  send  to  their 
people;  and  in  596  he  despatched  a  mission  of 
monks  to  England  under  the  lead  of  Augustine 
(see  AuousTiNE,  Saint,  of  Canterbuky)*  When 
.4ugustine  died  (604  or  605)  Kent  had  been  con- 
verted and  the  gospel  had  found  entrance  into 
Essex.  Justus  and  Mellitus  had  been  established 
as  bishops  at  Rochester  (for  West  Kent)  and  London 
(for  the  East-Saxons),  respectively.  With  the 
consent  of  his  witan,  Ethelbert  promulgated  laws 
recognizing  the  Church  as  an  institution  and  Chris- 
tian obligations.  A  heathen  reaction  followed 
Ethelbert  ^H  death  (616),  which  for  a  time  checked 
further  advances  from  Canterbury  (see  Juatus; 
Laubence:  J^Ielutus), 

As  in  Kent,  hq  in  Northumbria  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  wa»  prepared  by  the 
marriage   (625)  of  the  king,   Edwin, 
Northum-    with  a  Chrif^tian  princess,  Ethel burga, 
bria  and    daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.     She 
Wesscx*     was   accompanied    to    the    North   by 
Pauhnus,  who  became  tot  bishop  of 
York  and  converted  King  Edmn  and  many  of  his 
people    (see   Edwin;  Pauunus).    The  w*ork   was 
interrupted  and  many  of  its  results  destroyed  in 
633,  when  Fenda,  king  of  Mercia,  a  heathen  cham- 
pion^ in  alliance  w^ith  the  Britons  of  Wales,  over- 
threiw  and  slew  Edwin.     It  was  resumed  in  635  by 
Aidan  supported  by  King  Oswald,  and  was  com- 
pleted   by    their   successors    (see    Aiuan,    Baint; 
Oswald,   Bajnt;  Oftwr),     At  the  same  time  the 
West-Saxons    were    gained    for    Christianity    by 
Birinus  (q.v.)*    The  church  of  Aidan  and  Oswald, 
however,  had  no  connection  with  Canterbury  or 
Rome,  but  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the  old  British 
or  Celtic  Church,  and  continued  such  till  the  synod 
of  Whitby  in  664. 
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A  m&rriage  between  Peada,  son  of  Penda  and 
under-kin g  of  the  Middle- Angles,  with  a  Nortbum- 
brian  princess,  daughter  of  Oawy,  led  to  his  eon- 
version.  He  was  baptized  by  Fman,  Aldan *e 
successor  a.t  Lindi^famef  in  653,  Fman  abo  bap- 
tised (pr<}bably  at  the  same  time)  Sigbert,  king  of 
EsaeXf  which  had  rdapaed  into  he^them^m  after 
the  time  of  Augustine.     Peada'a  conversion  waa 

followed  by'  that  of  his  people.     Four 

Mercia  and    priests  of  the  Northumbrian  Churchy 

Essex.        Cedd  (q.v.X  Adda,  Betti,  and  Dtuxna. 

settled  in  his  kingdom,  and  even 
Peoida  did  not  restrict  their  preaching.  Penda, 
the  laat  powetf ul  pagan  ruler^  was  elain  in  battle 
with  Oswy  of  Northumbria  in  655,  and  the  com- 
plete Cliri^tianization  of  Mereia  soon  followed. 
Diuma  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mereia  by  Finan, 
probably  in  656.  Hissee  was  at  LicbSeld.  About 
ten  years  later  Diuma's  third  successor,  Janiman, 
supported  by  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia^  and  Penda's 
son,  completed  the  conversion  of  Essex,  a  part  of 
whose  people  had  a  second  time  relapsed  into 
heathenism. 

Christianity  wbs  introduced  into  Eaat  Angha 
from  Kent;  but  the  only  result  was  that  the  king, 

Redwatd,  set  up  Christian  and  heathen 

Bast        altars  aide  by  side.     An  obscure  story 

Anglia.      connected    with    the    conversion    of 

Edwin  of  Northumbria  (Bede,  Hist. 
scef.,  ii.  12)  bas  led  to  the  conjecture  that  Paulinus 
(q.vO  may  have  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  East 
Angtia  before  616.  Eorpwald,  Redwald^s  son, 
became  a  Christian  through  the  inSuence  of  Ed^in 
in  627  or  62S,  but  In  the  same  year  he  was  killed 
by  a  heathen.  After  three  yean*  his  brother^ 
8igbertf  who  bad  accepted  Christianity  in  Gaul, 
gained  the  throne »  and  with  the  help  of  Felix  (q.v.)t 
who  became  bishop  of  Dunwicb  in  631  ^  evangel- 
ised the  land. 

Sussex  received  the  Gospel  through  the  labors 
of  Wilfrid  of  York  (q.v.)  between  681   and  686, 

although    its    king,    Ethel walh,    bad 
SuBMZ.      been  baptized  earlier   in   Mercia  and 

had  made  some  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  introduce  the  Gospel.  Its  first  bishop  was  Ead- 
bert  (709). 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  like  sJl  churches  of 
the  early  Middle   Ages,   had  in  many  respects  a 

national    character.    The    wishes    of 

The  Anglo-  the  kings  detHcmuned  the  appointment 

Saxon       of  bishops,  if  indeed  the  kings  did  not 

Church,     directly    name    them.     Princes    and 

nilera  took  part  in  synods,  and  bishops 
attended  the  councils  of  the  rulers.  Kings  issued 
ecclesiastical  orders.  The  Anglo-Saxon  tongue 
was  heard  in  divine  service,  and  the  baptiitmal 
formida  also  was  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Old  and  New 
Testament-s  were  read  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  old 
homilies  were  translated  into  the  vernacular. 
Dioceses  were  formed  according  to  political  di^'i- 
ajons  and  were  named  after  peoples  rather  than 
towns. 

fiiBUOOHAfifT;  An^lo-Saron  CAronid^.  twj.  B.  Thorpe,  la 
EoUm  SfrUt.  No.  2.^,  2  voLi.*  1861;  alao  *d.  C.  PI  urn- 
liieT,  Oxford,  18ft2i;  Bede,  hiMtQiicft]  ttrtjrkft.  piu-tiru- 
tarty  Wtif,  *scd.,  ed,  C.  Pluaimer,  2  voln..  Oxford. 
1803;    GUdu,     J>*    exeidia   tt   oanqueMtu    Sritanmxm,  ed. 


T.  HommacD,  in  MGH,  Chnmiai  minora,  iji  US98) 
1-S5;  »lw  «4.  H.  WUli&EnA,  with  tnuiil..  Loodon*  1899; 
the  l&Mtn  of  Grtgoty  the  Great,  od.  P.  Hwald  and  L.  Mr 
Uarlaiann.  in  MO//*  £|iu^a,  i.-ii,,  13S7-^;  thow  rel*- 
tii^  to  the  miAdoD  to  EliytlbQd,  with  olher  material  per- 
tAimng  to  St.  Aujfuatine,  ia  The  Mitwion  af  St.  AvtffitMhrHt^ 
ed.  A.  J.  Mawn,  CambrJdce,  1897;  Haadnn  and  Stubba. 
Courwiht  voL  iii.;  J.  M,  LappenberSp  Getchichie  v>on  EttQ- 
land^  i.,  HazuburCt  1S34.  £dc-  traasl,,  A  HitUirv  of  Eng- 
latvd^  under  £b  Angto-^iaxon  Kin^m^  2  voIbv^  London,  184S; 
B.  Thorp«i  Anc^fU  Zau*  tjnd  Inmtiiute.*  of  Enffiand^  ib^ 
1840;  R^  Sebmid.  jE>ie  GestUe  dtr  A  n^itachBm,  Leipmc. 
lg5S>  J.  M.  Kemblc.  The  Soj^m  t^  En§iafid.  ii.  342-496. 
London*  1876;  J.  IL  Green*  HUUrm  «/  tiW  BneiiMk  FtopU, 
ypL  L,  book  i.,  »b>  1S77;  idem*  The  Makini^  qJ  Er^land, 
ib.  1882;  W.  Stubbs.  Th*  ConstihiHanal  Huiory  of  Ene- 
iand.  i.,eh.  Tiii.,  Oxford,  1883;  E.  WinkelmaniVH  (^ftrAM^Aliff 
der  Ana^Utichsgn  bia  Mum  Tode  Koni^j  Alft^dM.  Brrlin^  18S4; 
W.  l^HiEht,  Earlt/  EnfflUh  Church  HiMkfrv,  Oxford.  131^7; 
W.  nuntn  Thx  Enttt<Ah  Church  frtm  itt  F0undaHon  to  thm 
Nfurman  Congiitftl,  London,  ISOQ. 

AlfGLUSf  THOUAS*    See  White,  Thohas* 

AITGOLA,     8<?e  Africa,  IL 

AlfGUS^  JOSEPH :  English  Baptiat;  b.  at  Botam 
(15  m.  n.w.  of  Newcastle),  Northumberland,  Jan. 
18,  1S16;  d,  at  Hampstead,  London,  Aug,  2S,  1902. 
He  studied  at  King^s  C^lleg:e,  London,  at  Stepney 
Baptist  College,  and  at  Edinburgh  U Diversity 
(M.A*,  1838),  and  became  pastor  of  the  New  Park 
Street  Baptist  Church,  South wark,  London  (1838), 
COflecretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
(1840)^  sole  secretary  (1842),  and  president  of 
Stepney  QiUeg©  (1849),  which  position  he  held 
tiU  1893,  During  his  adnunistration  the  (Allege 
was  removed  to  Regent ^s  Park  and  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  London,  its  attendance  doubled, 
its  endowment  was  augmented  by  a  profefisorial 
fund  of  £30,000,  and  Beholarships  were  provided 
for  misaionary  and  other  students.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  London  School  Board,  and  of 
the  New  Testament  Revision  Company.  He 
publL*!hed:  Tk^  Voluntary  System  (London,  1839), 
a  pme  easay  in  reply  to  the  lecturefi  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers on  Church  establishments;  Chrut  our  Li/e 
(1853),  which  won  a  pri^e  for  an  essay  on  the  life 
of  CJhriflt  adapted  to  nii«ftionary  purposes  and 
suitable  for  translation  into  the  languages  of  India - 
Christian  Churches  (1862);  Lectures  on  Future 
Pumshmeni  (1870);  Apostolic  Missions  (1S71; 
new  ed*  1892);  Six  Ledures  on  Regeneraium  (1897). 
He  wrote  the  commentary  on  Hebrews  for  SchaiT's 
Iniemationat  Cmnmentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
New  York  and  Edinburgh  (1883);  and  for  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  he  prepared:  Handbooks 
of  the  Bible  (1854;  partly  rewritten  by  Samuel  G. 
Green  1904).  the  English  Tongue  (1862),  English 
Literature  (1865);  &Jid  Spemmens  of  English  Litera- 
ture (1866;  newed.  1880).  For  the  same  society 
be  edited  Butler's  Analogy  (1855),  and  Semums 
(1882),  and  Wayhuid's  Elejnents  of  Moral  Science 
(1858). 

AITHALT:  Duchy  of  the  German  empire,  sur- 
rounded^ except  for  a  short  distance  on  the  west, 
where  It  touches  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  by 
Prussian  territory  (government  districts  of  Magde- 
burg, Potsdam,  Merseburg).  Its  area  is  906  square 
miles;  population  (1900)^31 6,000;  capital,  Dessau. 
Ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  Protestants; 
3i  per  cent,  are  Roman  Catholics;  while  the  Jew^s 
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comprise  little  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
Among  the  minor  Protestant  bodies  are  Irvingite 
congregations  in  Bemburg  and  Coewig.  The 
Evangdical  State  Church  is  a  product  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg Reformation.  During  the  controversies  of 
the  later  sixteenth  century  it  held  fast  to  the  orig- 
inal formulas,  but  remained  free  from  the  one- 
sided tendency  represented  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  Attempts  to  introduce  certain  church 
practises  from  the  Palatinate,  with  the  Heidelberg 
catechism,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  ineffectual.  The  political  division  into 
four  *  principalities  after  1606  favored  certain 
divergencies, — for  example  in  Anhalt-Bemburg 
and  Anhalt-Cdthen  there  was  a  stronger  tendency 
toward  Reformed  usages  and  teachings.  But  in 
1880  a  united  Church  in  a  united  land  was  formally 
established;  and  that  the  union  is  not  nominal  but 
real  is  shown  by  the  freest  Christian  fellowship, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  form  of  divine  service, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  same  church  books.  To-day 
the  distinction  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
is  not  thought  of. 

The  Church  is  legally  recognized  as  a  distinct 
institution,  independent  of  the  secular  government, 
and  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs  is  en- 
trusted to  the  consistory,  which  reports  directly 
to  the  duke.  A  synod,  consisting  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  five  circles  into  which  the  land  is 
divided,  five  members  named  by  the  duke,  and 
twenty-nine  members  elected  in  the  circles,  meets 
every  three  years;  it  has  a  share  in  ecclesiastical 
legislation,  considers  church  needs  and  conditions 
in  general,  and  exercises  a  control  over  the  funds 
under  the  administration  and  at  the  disposal  of 
the  consistory.  Previous  to  1874  the  consistory 
had  the  chief  direction  and  administration  of  the 
schools,  but  in  that  year  a  state  board  of  education 
was  created.  The  consistory,  however,  is  repre- 
sented in  this  board,  and  the  local  pastors  are 
generally  the  inspectors  of  the  lower  schoob. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  duke  is  patron  of 
churches  and  livings. 

The  nimiber  of  livings  in  the  duchy  is  155  with 
eight  secondary  ones,  and  there  are  212  parishes 
and  215  churches.  A  legally  established  pastors' 
association  has  three  endowed  libraries.  Church 
music  is  promoted  by  an  annual  course  in  organ- 
playing  in  Dessau.  Seventy-nine  parishes  have 
Sunday-schools.  The  contributions  for  foreign 
missions  average  14,000  marks  yeariy,  and  for  the 
Gustav  Adolf  Verein  (q.v.)  10,000  marks.  The 
work  of  the  Innere  Mission  (q.v.)  is  also  well 
supported,  and  a  deaconesses'  house  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Dessau.  (H.  DuNCKURt.) 

ANICETUS,  an-i-si'tus:  Pope  from  about  164 
to  about  165.  According  to  the  Liber  ponHficalis 
(ed.  Duchesne,  i.  58, 134),  he  was  a  Syrian  by  birth. 
Irenseus  (Adversus  kcsreseSf  III.  iii.  3-4)  mentions 
him  as  the  successor  of  Pius  I.  and  the  predecessor 
of  Soter,  and  refers  to  the  journey  of  Polycarp  to 
Rome,  which  took  place  in  Anicetus'  pontificate. 
A  fuller  account  of  it  is  given  in  Irensus'  letter  to 
Victor,  of  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  a  con- 
siderable fragment  (Hist,  ecd,,  V.  xxiv.  12-17; 
see  PoLTCARP).    The  dates  of  Anicetus  are  un- 


certain. If  Polycarp  died  in  155,  the  accession  of 
Anicetus  must  be  placed  in  154,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  eleven  years  to  his  pontificate  would 
bring  its  termination  to  165.  He  is  called  a  martyr 
in  the  Roman  martyrology,  as  well  as  by  Rabanus 
Maurus,  Florus,  and  others,  and  is  commemorated 
on  Apr.  17.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Liber  ponHficaiiM,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  58,  134, 
Paris,  1886;  Bower.  Popss.  L  13-14;  Jaff«,  Regfta,  i.  9;  J. 
B.  Lightfoot.  ApoMtolie  Father;  i.  201  sqq.,  London,  1800; 
A.  Hamack,  in5t£myv«6erteAl«flfa'  Berliner  Akademiet  pp. 
617-668,  1892;  idem,  lAtteraiur,  ii.  1,  pp.  70  sqq. 

ANDCALS:  L  Regulations  Respecting  Their 
Use.  1.  For  Food:  According  to  the  lists  (Lev.  xi. 
1-31, 46-47;  Deut.  xiv.  1-19),  the  clean  animals  (i.e., 
those  whose  flesh  might  be  eaten)  were  ruminant 
quadrupeds  which  parted  the  hoof,  were  cloven- 
footed,  and  chewed  the  cud;  aquatic  animals  that 
had  fins  and  scales;  all  birds  except  the  nineteen 
species  specified,  which  were  birds  of  prey  or  car- 
rion; only  those  flying  insects  which,  like  the 
grasshopper,  have  two  long  legs  for  leaping.  No 
vermin  was  clean,  nor  was  the  carcass  of  any  clean 
animal,  if  it  had  died  naturally,  or  been  torn  to 
death.  Everything  was  unclean  that  touched  the 
unclean;  so  was  the  kid  seethed  in  its  mother's 
milk,  and  the  heathen  sacrifices  in  all  their  parts. 
See  Dietary  Laws  of  the  Hebrews. 

2,  For  Saorifioe:  The  general  rule  was,  that 
only  the  clean  animals  could  be  offered;  this  dates 
back  to  the  pre-Mosaic  period  (Gen.  viii.  20). 
Asses,  cameb,  and  horses  were  not  offered  by  the 
Hebrews.  But  only  the  tame  among  even  the 
clean  animals  could  be  sacrificed;  therefore,  no 
animal  of  the  chase.  Doves  were  not  regarded  as 
wild.  Every  animal  offered  must  be  without 
blemish  (Lev.  xxii.  20),  at  least  seven  days  old 
(verse  27;  Ex.  xxii.  30),  because  too  yoimg  flesh 
is  disgusting,  and  therefore  unclean.  Nor  must 
it  be  too  old;  for  bo  vines  three  years,  for  small 
cattle  one,  was  usual  (Ex.  xxix.  38;  Lev.  ix.  3; 
Num.  xxviii.  9;  Lev.  i.  5,  "  bullock,"  a  young  ox). 
What  man  might  not  eat,  it  was  profanation  to 
sacrifice.  See  Defilement  and  Purification, 
Ceremonial. 

n.  The  Emblematic  Use  of  Animals.— 1.  in 
the  Old  Testament:  Locusts  were  used  as  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  judgments.  The  twelve 
oxen  which  bore  the  brazen  sea  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  (I  Kings  vii.  25)  were  doubtless  symbolic; 
the  animal  shapes  which  appeared  in  prophetic 
visions  were  also  symbolic  (Ezek.  i.  5-14),  and 
seem  to  be  identified  with  the  cherubim  (Elzek. 
X.  1). 

d.  In  the  New  Testament:  Peter  uses  a  lion  as 
the  emblem  of  Satan  (I  Pet.  v.  8);  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lion  is  the  emblem  of  Christ  (Rev.  v.  5). 
The  ass  symbolizes  peace  (Matt.  xxi.  5);  the  dove, 
innocence  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  dog  and  swine, 
uncleanness  and  vulgarity  (Matt.  vii.  6;  II  Pet.  ii. 
22).  But  the  emblematic  use  of  beasts  is  much 
greater  in  Revelation  than  in  all  the  other  books 
of  the  Bible  combined.  Constant  mention  is  made 
of  the  four  living  creatures  (iv.  6,  etc.)  who  were 
from  the  fifth  century  considered  as  sjrmbolizing 
the  four  evangelists.    Christ  is  constantly  called 
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the  Lamb;  the  Devil,  the  dragon  (xii.  3,  etc.). 
There  are,  besides,  a  beast  who  comes  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit  (xi.  7),  horses  (vi.  2,  etc.)»  locusts 
QjL.  3),  birds  (xix.  17),  and  frogs  (xvi.  13). 

8.  The  Boolaaiactioal  TJsa  of  Animals :  This 
was  very  varied.  There  was  not  only  the  lamb 
for  Christ  but  also  dolphins,  hens,  pelicans,  apes, 
and  centaurs.  The  old  Gothic  churches  exhibit 
these  fanciful  and  really  heathen  designs.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  raised  his  voice  against  them.  In 
the  catacombs  one  finds  the  drawing  of  a  fish  to 
symbolize  Christ,  because  the  initials  of  the  title 
of  Christ  (Gk.  ISsaus  Christos  Theau  Uios  SoUr) 
spell  the  Greek  word  for  "  fish "  {ichlhus).  See 
Stmbolism. 

IIL  The  Use  of  Emblematic  Animals  in  Worship: 
Among  the  Hebrews  there  are  two  spoken  of. 
The  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  made,  which  was 
at  last  destroyed  by  Hezekiah,  because  it  was 
worshiped  (II  Kings  xviii.  4).  The  golden  calf 
was  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Yahweh 
worship,  but  as  an  aid;  but  it  became  a  snare  to 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  before  Sinai  (Ex.  xxxii.) 
and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  his  successors 
on  the  throne  of  Israel  (I  Kings  xii.  2^30). 

AITIMISM.  See  Comparative  Reuoion,  V.,  1, 
s,  §§  1-4;  Heathenism,  §§  2,  6. 

ANHA:  1.  Mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  See 
Anne,  Saint.  2.  A  "  prophetess,"  mentioned  in 
Luke  ii.  3&-38.    See  Hannah. 

ANHA  COMKENA,  cem-ni'na:  A  Byzantine 
princess  of  both  literary  and  political  importance, 
daughter  of  Alexius  Comnenus  (q.v.);  b.  Dec.  2, 
1083;  d.  after  1148.  Brought  up  in  a  circle  of 
highly  cultivated  women,  and  betrothed  in  early 
youth  to  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  empire,  the 
son  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  she 
seemed  to  have  a  brilliant  future  before  her.  But 
the  prince  died,  and  his  place  was  taken  later  by 
Nicephorus  Bryennius,  the  son  of  a  conquered 
pretender.  It  became  plain  that  the  emperor 
intended  to  make  Anna's  brother  John  his  heir, 
instead  of  his  daughter  or  her  husband.  When 
Alexius  died  (1118),  Anna  was  the  soul  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  John.  It  failed,  and  military 
rule  suppressed  the  court  cabals.  Anna  recovered 
her  confiscated  property;  but  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  ten  years  later,  she  fell  graduaUy  into 
disfavor  at  court  and  lived  much  alone,  solacing 
herself  by  literary  interests,  her  taste  for  which 
was  the  result  of  the  brilliant  literary  epoch  of 
which  Michael  Psellus  was  the  chief  representative. 
She  wrote  a  remarkable  history  of  her  father's 
reign,  with  the  title  Alexias^  which  professes  to  be. 
a  continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  the 
Comneni  by  her  husband.  Her  style  is  typical  of 
literary  classicism,  being  full  of  quotations  from 
standard  authors,  and  affecting  to  despise  the 
barbarisms  of  the  living  tongue.  This  affectation 
is  carried  so  far  that  she  apologizes  for  mentioning 
barbarian  names  as  for  an  offense  against  the 
customs  of  polite  society.  Allied  to  this  is  the 
haughty  assertion  of  the  primacy  of  Byzantium 
over  aJl  uncivilized  foreigners,  whether  popes, 
Turks,    or   crusaders.    Its   strong   personal   bias, 


its  prejudice  against  the  two  successors  of  Alexius, 

and  its  constant  revelation  of  the  bitterness  of 

disappointed  ambition  detract  from  the  historical 

value  of  the  work.    Yet  the  wealth  of  information 

contained  in  it  makes  it  the  principal  source  for  the 

history  of  Byzantium  at  the  epoch  of  the  first 

crusade.     It  is  in  MPG,  cxxxi.;  the  best  edition 

is  by  A.  Reifferscheid,  in  the  BMiotheca  Teubneri- 

ana  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,   1884).      (C.  Neumann.) 

BiBUooaAFHT:  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  vols.  v.  and  ri.. 

passim    (by   tbfS    only   thorough   student   of   Bysantine 

literature  as  a  whole);  H.  von  Sybel,  Geadtichie  dee  erwttn 

Kreutgugee,  pp.  460-468.  Leipsic,  1881  (on  the  ehronology 

of  Anna  Comnena);  G.   Neumann,   Grieehieche  Geechichl- 

•ckreiber    m     IS    Jahrhundert,     Leipsic,     1888;     T.    A. 

Archer  and  C.  L.  Kingsford,  The  Cnuadee,  pp.  49,  52, 

191-192.  358,  New  York.    1895;  Dieter,    Zwr  Glavbene- 

vrtbrdigkeU  der  Anna  Komnena,  in  ByzanHniecKe  ZeitechrifU 

iiL  (1894)  386-390;  Krumbacher,  Geechichie,  pp.  274-279. 

ANHAS .  (called  Ananos  by  Josephus):  Jewish 
high  priest,  son  of  Seth.  He  was  appointed  high 
priest  in  7  a.d.  by  Quirinius,  governor  of  Syria, 
and  retained  his  office  under  three  successive  gov- 
ernors, till  he  was  deposed  in  the  year  14  by  Va- 
lerius Gratus.  His  second  successor  in  the  high- 
priesthood  was  his  son  Eleazar;  the  fourth,  his 
son-in-law  (John  xviii.  13)  Joseph,  called  Caiaphas 
(Matt.  xxvi.  3  sqq.),  who  held  the  office  from  18 
to  36  A.D.  Pour  other  sons  of  Annas  officiated  as 
high  priests;  and  as  he  was  called  happy  for  this 
reason,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
installation  of  most  of  them.  He  was  dead  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  tomb  was 
then  shown.  According  to  the  New  Testament, 
Annas  acted  as  high  priest  after  his  deposition; 
he  occupied  an  influential  position,  and  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus.  These  statements  are  not  to  be 
rejected  as  unhistorical,  since  high  priests  who 
were  no  longer  active  retained  not  only  their  official 
title  but  also  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  office. 
That  Annas  was  held  in  high  repute  beside  the 
acting  Caiaphas  can  be  explained  from  the  length 
of  his  life  and  from  his  family  relations.  The  form 
of  expression  in  Luke  iii.  2  and  Acts  iv.  6,  where 
Annas  appears  as  an  acting  high  priest,  is  some- 
what incorrect.  Like  most  members  of  the  aris- 
tocratic high-priestly  line,  he  was  a  Sadducee 
(Acts  iv.  1,  6,  V.  17)  and  Josephus  calls  his  son 
Annas  the  Younger,  a  rigid  Sadducee.  [  Josephus 
(with  John  xviii.  13)  seems  to  show  that  Annas 
was  the  most  influential  man  in  Jerusalem  for  a 
generation.]  F.  Sieffert. 

Biblxoorapht:  Joeephus,  AnL,  XVIII.  ii.  1-2,  iv.  3,  XX. 
ix.  1;  ScbOrer.  Geechichie,  ii.  217.  221.  Ene.  trmnsl.  II.  i." 
182-183.  198,  202-204;  DB,  i.  99-100;  EB,  i.  171-172; 
JE,  i.  610-611. 

ANHATS  (ANHATES).  See  Taxation,  Eccle- 
siastical. 

AlfHE  (ANHA),  SAINT:  Mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  According  to  apocryphal  tradition  (Evan- 
gelium  de  nalivUale  Maries  and  Protevangelium 
Jacobi),  she  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Bethlehem, 
the  daughter  of  the  priest  Matthan.  She  was 
married  to  the  pious  Joachim  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  for  twenty  years  was  childless.  At  her  assid- 
uous supplication,  an  angel  foretold  **  that  she 
should  conceive  and  bring  forth,  and  that  her  seed 
should  be  praised  in  the  whole  world."    Joachim 
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too  received  comforting  promiseB  from  the  angel. 
When  the  daughter  was  one  year  old  the  parents 
prepared  a  banquet,  and  Anna  sang  a  song  of  praise 
similar  to  the  Magnificat.  When  three  years  of 
age,  Mary,  having  been  dedicated  before  her  birth 
to  the  service  of  God,  was  brought  to  Jerusalem 
by  her  parents  and  given  to  the  priests  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Temple.  According  to  later  apocryphal 
legends,  Joachim  died  soon  after  Mary's  birth,  and 
Anna,  **  not  out  of  sensual  lusts,  but  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  married  first  Cleophas, 
to  whom  she  bore  Mary,  the  wife  of  Alphseus,  and 
after  his  death  Salomas,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  third  Mary,  the  wife  of  Zebedseus. 
The  legend  in  this  form,  which  owes  its  develop- 
ment to  the  luxuriant  Anne  cult  of  the  later  medieval 
period,  was  known  to  Jean  Gerson  (d.  1429;  cf. 
his  Oratio  de  nativitate  Virginia  MaricBf  OperOf  iii. 
59).  Conrad  Wimpina  (in  his  Oratio  de  divcB  AnncB 
trinvbio,  1518),  as  well  as  Johann  Eck  (in  a  sermon 
in  vol.  iii.  of  his  HomilicBf  Paris,  1579),  defended 
the  legend. 

Thus  the  most  fantastic  excesses  of  the  Anne  cult 
coincide  with  the  Reformation  epoch,  and  were 
defended  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  the 
most  different  schools, — not  only  inmmculistic 
Franciscans,  but  also  Dominicans,  Carmelites, 
and  Augustinian  hermits.  Even  Luther,  in  his 
youth,  when  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm,  cried 
to  Anne  for  help,  and  vowed,  if  delivered,  to  become 
a  monk  (KOstlin,  Leben  LtUherSt  i.  49,  Berlin,  1893). 
It  was  a  firm  belief  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  time 
that  Christ's  grandmother  preserved  health,  piade 
rich,  and  protected  in  death.  The  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury dedicated  to  Anne  are  almost  innimierable 
as  well  as  the  Anne  churches.  In  post-Reformation 
times  popes  promoted  the  Anne  cult;  thus  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1584  ordered  that  on  July  26,  the  supposed 
day  of  Anne's  death,  a  double  mass  should  be  said 
throughout  the  whole  Church;  and  Benedict  XIV. 
in  his  Z>e  festia  MaricB  Virginia  (ii.  9),  recommends 
the  veneration  of  St.  Anne.  In  the  Greek  church 
St.  Anne  is  also  celebrated,  partly  by  festivals 
(July  25  in  commemoration  of  her  death;  Dec. 
9,  as  the  day  of  her  conception;  Sept.  9,  as  the  day 
of  her  marriage  with  Joachim),  partly  by  a  rich 
ascetic-homiletical  literature,  which  reaches  back 
to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  but  without  following  the 
later  medieval  legends  of  Western  tradition. 

O.    ZdCKLERf. 

Biblioorapbt:  J.  Trithemius,  De  laudHnu  S.  i4nn<F,  M«ini, 
1404;  P.  Canisius,  S.  J.,  De  Maria  deipara  virgine,  i.  4, 
Ingolstadt,  1577;  C.  Frants,  Oeechichte  dee  Marienf  und 
Annen-CuUus,  Halberatadt.  1854;  H.  Samson.  Die  SchutM- 
heilioen,  pp.  1  sqq.,  Paderbom,  1880.  From  the  Protes- 
tant standpoint:  G.  Kawerau,  Caepar  OHUel,  pp.  16  sqq., 
Halle.  1882;  E.  Schaumkell,  Der  CuUue  der  Keaigen  Anna 
am  Auaoang  dee  MitUlaltere,  Freiburg.  1803;  G.  Boaaert, 
SL  Anna  CuUue  in  WUrttemberg,  in  BUtUer  fUr  tDUrUemberg- 
ieehe  Kirchengeechiehte,  i.  (1886)  17,  64  sqq.  For  Anne 
in  art:  H.  Detsel,  CkrieaicKe  Ikonofftaphie,  i.  66-80,  Frei- 
burg. 1804. 

ANKET,  PETER.    See  Deism. 
ANNI  'CLERI:    A    method   of   repaying  loans 

for  the  erection  of  a  church  or  parsonage,  whereby 

succeeding  pastors  contribute  a  portion  of  their 

income  in  fixed  instalments. 


ANIVIHILATIONISIL 

Definition  and  Claasification  of  Theories  (|  1). 

Pure  Mortaliam  (|  2). 

Conditional  Immortality (|  3). 

Annihilationism  Proper  (|  4). 

Blingling  of  Theories  (|  5). 

Early  History  of  Amiihilationiatic  Theories  (|  6). 

Nineteenth  Century  Theories  (|  7). 

Englidh  Advocates  (|  8). 

Modifications  of  the  Theory  (|  0). 

A  term  designating  broadly  a    large  body  of 

theories  which  unite  in  contending  that  human 

beings  pass,  or  are  put,  out  of  exist- 

I.  Defini-  ence  altogether.    These   theories   fall 

tion  and    logically  into  three  classes,  according 

Classifica-  as  they  hold  that  all  souls,  being 
Hon  of      mortal,    actually   cease    to    exist   at 

Theories,  death;  or  that,  souls  being  naturally 
mortal,  only  those  persist  in  life  to 
which  inmiortalityis  given  by  God;  or  that,  though 
souls  are  naturally  immortal  and  persist  in  exist- 
ence unless  destroyed  by  a  force  working  upon 
them  from  without,  wicked  souls  are  actually  thus 
destroyed.  These  three  classes  of  theories  may 
be  conveniently  called  respectively,  (1)  pure  mor- 
talism,  (2)  conditional  immortality,  and  (3)  anni- 
hilationism proper. 

The  common  contention  of  the  theories  which 

form  the  first  of  these  classes  is  that  human  life 

is  bound  up  with  the  organism,  and 

2.  Pure    that  therefore  the  entire  man  passes 

Mortalism.  out  of  being  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  organism.  The  usual  basis  of 
this  contention  is  either  materialistic  or  panthe- 
istic or  at  least  pantheizing  (e.g.,  realistic);  the 
soul  being  conceived  in  the  former  case  as  but  a 
f  imction  of  organized  matter  and  necessarily  ceasing 
to  exist  with  the  dissolution  of  the  organism,  in 
the  latter  case  as  but  the  individualized  manifes- 
tation of  a  much  more  extensive  entity,  back 
into  which  it  sinks  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
organism  in  connection  with  which  the  individ- 
uaUzation  takes  place.  Rarely,  however,  the  con- 
tention in  question  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
soul,  although  a  spiritual  entity  distinct  from  the 
material  body,  is  incapable  of  maintaining  its  exist- 
ence separate  from  the  body.  The  promise  of 
eternal  Ufe  is  too  essential  an  element  of  Christianity 
for  theories  like  these  to  thrive  in  a  Christian  atmos- 
phere. It  is  even  admitted  now  by  Stade,  Gort, 
Schwally,  and  others  that  the  Old  Testament, 
even  in  its  oldest  strata,  presupposes  the  persist- 
ence of  life  after  death, — which  used  to  be  very 
commonly  denied.  Nevertheless,  the  materialists 
(e.g.,  Feuerbach,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  BOchner, 
Hftckel),  and  pantheists  (Spinoza,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Strauss;  cf.  S.  Davidson,  Doctrine  of  the 
Last  Things,  London,  1882,  pp.  132-133),  still  deny 
the  possibility  of  immortality;  and  in  exceedingly 
wide  circles,  even  among  those  who  would  not 
wholly  break  with  Christianity,  men  permit  them- 
selves to  cherish  nothing  more  than  a  "  hope  " 
of  it  (S.  Hoekstra,  De  hoop  der  onsterfelijkheid, 
Amsterdam,  1867;  L.  W.  E.  Rauwenhoff,  Wije- 
begeerte  van  den  Godsdienst,  Leyden,  1887,  p.  811; 
cf.  the  "  Ingersoll  Lecture^")* 
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The  class  of  theories  to  which  the  desigiiation 
of  "  conditional  immortality  "  is  most  properiy 
applicable,  agree  with  the  theories 
3«  Con-  of  pure  mortalism  in  teaching  the 
dhional  natural  mortality  of  man  in  his  en- 
Immor-  tirety,  but  separate  from  them  in 
tality.  maintaining  that  this  mortal  may, 
and  in  many  cases  does,  put  on  im- 
mortality. Immortality  in  their  view  is  a  gift  of 
God,  conferred  on  those  who  have  entered  into 
living  communion  with  him.  Many  theorists  of 
this  class  adopt  frankly  the  materialistic  doctrine 
of  the  soul,  and  deny  that  it  is  a  distinct  entity; 
they  therefore  teach  that  the  soul  necessarily  dies 
with  the  body,  and  identify  life  beyond  death  with 
the  resurrection,  conceived  as  essentially  a  recrea- 
tion of  the  entire  man.  Whether  all  men  are  sub- 
jects of  this  recreative  resurrection  is  a  mooted 
question  among  themselves.  Some  deny  it,  and 
affirm  therefore  that  the  wicked  perish  finally  at 
death,  the  children  of  God  alone  attaining  to 
resiurrection.  The  greater  part,  however,  teach  a 
resiurrection  for  all,  and  a  "  second  death,"  which 
is  annihilation,  for  the  wicked  (e.g.,  Jacob  Blain, 
Death  not  Life,  Buffalo,  1857,  pp.  39-42;  Aaron 
Ellis  and  Thomas  Read,  Bible  versus  Tradition, 
New  York,  1853,  pp.  13-121;  George  Storrs,  Six 
Sermons,  ib.  1856,  p.  29;  Zenas  Campbell,  The 
Age  of  Gospel  Light,  Hartford,  1854).  There  are 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  who  recognize  that  the  soul 
is  a  spiritual  entity,  disparate  to,  though  conjoined 
in  personal  union  with,  the  body.  In  their  view, 
however,  ordinarily  at  least,  the  soul  requires  the 
body  either  for  its  existence,  or  certainly  for  its 
activity.  C.  F.  Hudson,  for  example  (Debt  and 
Grace,  New  York,  1861,  pp.  263-264),  teaches  that 
the  soul  lies  unconscious,  or  at  least  inactive,  from 
death  to  the  resurrection;  then  the  just  rise  to  an 
ecstasy  of  bliss;  the  unjust,  however,  start  up  at 
the  voice  of  God  to  become  extinct  in  the  very  act. 
Most,  perhaps,  prolong  the  second  life  of  the  wicked 
for  the  purpose  of  the  infliction  of  their  merited 
punishment;  and  some  make  their  extinction  a 
protracted  process  (e.g.,  H.  L.  Hastings,  Retribution 
or  the  Doom  of  the  Ungodly,  Providence,  1861,  pp. 
77,  153;  cf .  Horace  BushneU,  Forgiveness  and  Law, 
New  York,  1874,  p.  147,  notes  5  and  6;  James  Mar- 
tineau,  A  Study  of  Religion,  ii.,  Oxford,  1888,  p. 
114).  For  further  discussion  of  the  theory  of  con- 
ditional immortality,  see  Immortality. 

Already,  however,  in  speaking  of  extinction  we 
are  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  ''  conditionalism  " 
pure  and  simple  and  entering  the  region 
4.  Annihila-  of  annihilationism  proper.  Whether  we 
tionism      think  of  this  extinction  as  the  result  of 
Proper:      the    punishment   or  as    the   gradual 
dying    out    of    the    personality    un- 
de/  the  enfeebling  effects  of  sin,  we  are  no  longer 
looking  at  the  soul  as  naturally  mortal  and  re- 
quiring a  new  gift  of  grace  to  keep  it  in  existence, 
but  as  naturally  immortal  and  suffering  destruction 
at   the  hands  of  an   inimical  power.     And  this 
becomes  even  more  apparent  when   the  assumed 
mortalism  of  the  soul  is  grounded  not  in  its  nature 
but  in  its  sinfulness;  so  that  the  theory  deals  not 
with  souls  as  such,  but  with  sinful  souls,  and  it  is 


a  question  of  salvation  by  a  gift  of  grace  to  ever- 
lasting life  or  of  being  left  to  the  disintegrating 
effects  of  sin.  The  point  of  distinction  between 
theories  of  this  class  and  ''  conditionalism  "  is  that 
these  theories  with  more  or  less  consistency  or 
heartiness  recognize  what  is  called  the  "  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul,"  and  are  not  tempted 
therefore  to  think  of  the  soul  as  by  nature  passing 
out  of  being  at  death  (or  at  any  time),  and  yet 
teach  that  the  actual  punishment  inflicted  upon 
or  suffered  by  the  wicked  results  in  extinction  of 
being.  They  may  differ  among  themselves,  as  to 
the  time  when  this  extinction  takes  place, — 
whether  at  death,  or  at  the  general  judgment, — 
or  as  to  the  more  or  less  extended  or  intense  pun- 
ishment accorded  to  the  varying  guilt  of  each  soul. 
They  may  differ  also  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  soul  is  accomplished, — 
whether  by  a  mere  act  of  divine  power,  cutting  off 
the  sinful  life,  or  by  the  destructive  fury  of  the 
punishment  inflicted,  or  by  the  gradual  enervating 
and  sapping  working  of  sin  itself  on  the  personality. 
They  retain  their  common  character  as  theories 
of  annihilation  proper  so  long  as  they  conceive  the 
extinction  of  the  soul  as  an  effect  wrought  on  it  to 
which  it  succiunbs,  rather  than  as  the  natural 
exit  of  the  soul  from  a  life  which  could  be 
continued  to  it  only  by  some  operation  upon  it 
raising  it  to  a  higher  than  its  natural  potency. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  adherents  of 
these  two  classes  of  theories  are  not  very  careful  to 
keep  strictly  within  the  logical  limits  of 
5.  Mingling  one  of  the  classes.  Convenient  as  it 
of  Theories,  is  to  approach  their  study  with  a 
definite  schematization  in  hand,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  assign  individual  writers  with 
definiteness  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  It  has 
become  usual,  therefore,  to  speak  of  them  all  as 
annihilationists  or  of  them  all  as  conditionalists; 
annihilationists  because  they  all  agree  that  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  cease  to  exist;  conditionalists  be- 
cause they  all  agree  that  therefore  persistence  in 
life  is  conditioned  on  a  right  relation  to  God. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  call  themselves 
conditionalists  allow  that  the  mortality  of  the  soul, 
which  is  the  prime  postulate  of  the  conditionalist 
theory,  is  in  one  way  or  another  connected  with  sin; 
that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  persist  in  existence  after 
death  and  even  after  the  judgment,  in  order  to 
receive  the  punishment  due  their  sin;  and  that  this 
punishment,  whether  it  be  conceived  as  infliction 
from  without  or  as  the  simple  consequence  of  sin, 
has  much  to  do  with  their  extinction.  When  so 
held,  conditionalism  certainly  falls  little  short  of 
annihilationism  proper. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen,  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  the  annihilationist  theories,  from  confound- 
ing with   them    enunciations  by  the 
6.  Early    earlier  Church  Fathers  of  the  essential 
History      Christian  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  not 
of  Annihila-  self -existent,  but  owes,  as  its  existence, 
tionistic     so    its  continuance   in  being,  to  the 
Theories,     will  of  God.    The  earliest  appearance 
of  a  genuinely  annihilationist  theory 
in   extant   Christian   literature    is   to    be    found 
apparently  in    the  African  apologist  Amobius,  at 
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the  opening  of  the  fourth  century  (of.  Sahnoud, 
pp.  473-474;  Falke,  pp.  27-28).  It  seemed  to 
him  impossible  that  beings  such  as  men  could 
either  owe  their  being  directly  to  God  or  persist 
in  being  without  a  special  gift  of  God;  the  unright- 
eous must  therefore  be  gradually  consumed  in  the 
fires  of  Gehenna.  A  somewhat  similar  idea  was 
annoimced  by  the  Socinians  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (O.  Fock,  Der  Socinianismua,  Kiel,  1847,  pp. 
714  sqq.).  On  the  positive  side,  Faustus  Socinus 
himself  thought  that  man  is  mortal  by  nature  and 
attains  immortality  only  by  grace.  On  the  negative 
side,  his  followers  (Crell,  Schwaltz,  and  especially 
Ernst  Sohner)  taught  explicitly  that  the  second 
death  consists  in  annihilation,  which  takes  place, 
however,  only  after  the  general  resurrection,  at 
the  final  judgment.  From  the  Socinians  this 
general  view  passed  over  to  England  where  it  was 
adopted,  not  merely,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, by  men  like  Locke  (Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity,  §  1),  Hobbes  (Leviaihan),  and  Whiston, 
but  also  by  Churchmen  like  Hammond  and  Warbur* 
ton,  and  was  at  least  played  with  by  non-confomust 
leaders  like  Isaac  Watts.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  its  utilization  in  this  age,  however, 
is  supplied  by  the  non-juror  Henry  Dodwell  (1706). 
Insisting  that  the  ''  soul  is  a  principle  naturally 
mortal,''  Dodwell  refused  to  allow  the  benefit  of 
this  mortality  to  any  but  those  who  lived  and  died 
without  the  limits  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
pel; no  "  adult  person  whatever,"  he  insisted, 
"  living  where  Christianity  is  professed,  and  the 
motives  of  its  credibility  are  sufficiently  proposed, 
can  hope  for  the  benefit  of  actual  mortality." 
Those  living  in  Christian  lands  are  therefore  all 
inmiortalized,  but  in  two  classes:  some  "  by  the 
pleasure  of  God  to  punishment,"  some  "  to  reward 
by  their  union  with  the  divine  baptismal  Spirit." 
It  was  part  of  his  contention  that  **  none  have 
the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortalizing 
Spirit  since  the  apostles  but  the  bishops  only," 
BO  that  his  book  was  rather  a  blast  against  the 
antiprelatists  than  a  plea  for  annihilationism; 
and  it  was  replied  to  as  such  by  Samuel  Clarke 
(1706),  Richard  Baxter  (1707),  and  Daniel  Whitby 
(1707).  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  theory 
was  advocated  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
(e.g.,  E.  J.  E.  Walter,  Prufung  einiger  wichtigen 
Lehren  theologisches  und  philosophisches  InhaUsj  Ber- 
lin, 1782),  and  almost  found  a  martyr  in  the  Neucha- 
tel  pastor,  Ferdinand  Olivier  Petitpierre,  commonly 
spoken  of  by  the  nickname  of  "  No  Eternity  " 
(cf .  C.  Berthoud,  Les  Quaire  PetitpierreSf  Neuchatel, 
1875).  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
also  it  found  sporadic  adherents,  as  e.g.,  C.  H. 
Weisse  in  Germany  (TSK,  ix.,  1836,  271-340)  and 
H.  H.  Dobney  in  England  (Notes  of  Lectures  on 
Future  Punishment,  ^ndon,  1844;  new  ed.,  On 
the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment^ 
1846). 

The  real  extension  of  the  theory  belongs,  however, 
only  to  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
During  this  period  it  attained,  chiefly  through  the 
able  advocacy  of  it  by  C.  F.  Hudson  and  E.  White, 
something  like  a  popular  vogue  in  English-speaking 
lands.     In  French-speaking  countries,  while  never 


becoming  really  popular,  it  has  conunanded  the 
attention  of  an  influential  circle  of  theologians 
and  philosophers  (as  J.  Rognon,  Ulmmortaliti  na- 
tive et  Venseignement  hibUque,  Paris,  1894,  p.  7; 
but  cf.  A.  Gretillat,  Exposi  de  thiologiesystimatique, 
IV.,  1892,  p.  602).    In  Germany,  on 

7.    Nine-    the  other  hand,  it  has  met  with  less  ac- 

teenth  Gen-  ceptance,  although  it  is  precisely  there 

tury        that  it  has  been  most  scientifically 

Theories,  developed,  and  has  received  the  adher- 
ence of  the  most  outstanding  names. 
Before  the  opening  of  this  half  century  in  fact  it 
had  gained  the  great  support  of  Richard  Rothe's 
advocacy  (Theologische  Ethik,  2  vols.,  Wittenberg, 
1845-47;  2d  ed.,  1867-72,  §§  47(M72;  Dogmaiik, 
iii.,  Heidelberg,  1870,  §§  47-48,  especially  p.  158), 
and  never  since  has  it  ceased  to  find  adherents  of 
mark,  who  base  their  acceptance  of  it  sometimes 
on  general  grounds,  but  increasingly  on  the  view 
that  the  Scriptures  teach,  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
inmiortality  of  the  soul,  but  a  reanimation  by 
resurrection  of  God's  people.  The  chief  names 
in  this  series  are  C.  H.  Weisse  (PhUosophische 
Dogmatik,  Leipsic,  1853-62,  §  970);  Hermann 
Schultz  (Voraussetzungen  der  christlichen  Lehre 
der  Unsterblichkevt,  Gfittmgen,  1861,  p.  155;  cf. 
Grundriss  der  evangelischen  Dogmatikj  1892,  p.  154: 
"  This  condemnation  of  the  second  death  may  in 
itself,  according  to  the  Bible,  be  thought  of  as 
existence  in  torment,  or  as  painful  cessation  of 
existence.  Dogmatics  without  venturing  to  decide, 
will  find  the  second  conception  the  more  probable, 
biblically  and  dogmatically ");  H.  Plitt  (Evan- 
gelische  Glaubenslehre,  Gotha,  1863);  F.  Brandes, 
(T8K,  1872,  pp.  545,  550);  A.  Schftffer  (Auf  der 
Neige  des  LOtenSy  Gotha,  1884;  Was  ist  GlOckt 
1891,  pp.  290-294);  G.  Runze  (UnsterhlichkeU 
und  AufersUhung,  i.,  Berlin,  1894,  pp.  167,  204: 
"  Christian  Eschatology  teaches  not  a  natural 
immortality  for  the  soul,  but  a  reanimation  by 
God's  almighty  power.  .  .  .  The  Christian  hope  of 
reanimation  makes  the  actualization  of  a  future 
blessed  existence  depend  entirely  on  faith  in  God  "); 
L.  Lemme  (Endlosigkeii  der  Verdammnis,  Berlin, 
1898,  pp.  31-32, 60-61);  cf.  R.Kabisch  (Die  Escha- 
tohgie  des  Paulus,  Gdttingen,  1893). 

The  same  general  standpoint  has  been  occupied 
in  Holland,  e.g.,  by  Jonker  (Theologische  Studien, 
i.).  The  first  advocate  of  conditionalism  in  French 
was  the  Swiss  pastor,  E.  P^tavel-Olliff,  whose  first 
book.  La  Fin  du  mat,  appeared  in  1872  (Paris), 
followed  by  many  articles  in  the  French  theological 
journals  and  by  Le  Problhne  de  VimmortaliU  (1891; 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1892),  and  The  Extinction 
of  Evil  (Eng.,  1889).  In  1880  C.  Byse  issued  a 
translation  of  E.  White's  chief  book.  The  theory 
not  only  had  already  been  presented  by  A.  Bost, 
(Le  Sort  des  michants,  1861),  but  had  been  taken 
up  by  philosophers  of  such  standing  as  C.  Lambert 
(Systkme  du  monde  moral,  1862),  P.  Janet  (RDM, 
1863),  and  C.  Renouvier  (La  Critique  philosophique, 
1878);  and  soon  afterward  Charles  S^retan  and 
C.  Ribot  (RT,  1885,  no.  1)  expressed  their  gwieral 
adherence  to  it.  Perhaps  the  more  distinguished 
advocacy  of  it  on  French  ground  has  come,  how- 
ever, from  the  two  professors  Sabatier,  Auguste 
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and  Armand,  the  one  from  the  point  of  view  of 
exegetical,  the  other  from  that  of  natural  science. 
Says  the  one  {UOrigine  du  picfU  dans  le  sysUme 
thMogiqw  de  Patd,  Paris,  1887,  p.  38):  "  The  im- 
penitent sinner  never  emerges  from  the  fleshly 
state,  and  consequently  remains  subject  to  the  law 
of  corruption  and  destruction,  which  rules  fleshly 
beings;  they  perish  and  are  as  if  they  had  never 
been."  Says  the  other  (Easai  9ur  VimmortaliU 
au  point  de  vue  du  naturcdisme&ooltUionnUUf  2ded., 
Paris,  1895,  pp.  198,229):  "The  immortality  of 
man  is  not  universal  and  necessary;  it  is  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  it  is  conditional,  to  use  an 
established  expression."  "  Ultraterrestrial  im- 
mortality will  be  the  exclusive  lot  of  souls  which 
have  arrived  at  a  sufficient  degree  of  integrity 
and  cohesion  to  escape  absorption  or  disintegra- 
tion." 

The  chief  English  advocate  of  conditional  im- 
mortality haa  undoubtedly  been  Edward  White 
whose  Life  in  Christ  was  published  first  in  1846 
(London),  rewritten  in  1875  (3d  ed.,  1878).  His 
Labors  were  seconded,  however,  not  only  by  older 
works  of  similar  tendency  such  as  George  Storrs's 
Are  the  Wicked  Immortal  f  (21st  ed.,  New  York, 
1852),  but  by  later  teaching  from  men  of  the  stand- 
ing of  Archbishop  Whately  (Scripture  Revelation 
Respecting  the  Future  StaU,  Sth  ed.,  London,  1859), 
Bishop  Hampden,  J.  B.  Heard  (The  Tripartite 
Nature  of  Man,  5th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1852),  Preb- 
endary Constable  (T?ie  Duration  and  Nature  of 
Future  Punishment,  London,  1868),  Prebendary 
Row  (Future  Retribution,  London,  1887),  J.  M. 
Denniston  (T?ie  Perishing  Soul,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1874),  S.  Minton  (The  Glory  of  Christ,  London, 
1868),  J.  W.  Barlow  (Eternal  Punish- 
8.  English  ment,  Cambridge,  1865),  and  T.  Davis 
Advocates.  (Endless  Suffering  not  the  Doctrine 
of  Scripture,  London,  1866).  Less 
decisive  but  not  less  influential  advocacy  has 
been  given  to  the  theory  also  by  men  like  Joseph 
Parker,  R.W.Dale, and  J.  A.  Beet  (The Last  Things, 
London,  1897).  Mr.  Beet  (who  quotes  Clemance, 
Future  Punishment,  London,  1880,  as  much  of  his 
way  of  thinking)  occupies  essentially  the  position 
of  Schultz.  "  The  sacred  writers,"  he  says,  "  while 
apparently  inclining  sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other,  do  not  pronounce  decisive 
judgment "  between  eternal  punishment  and 
annihilation  (p.  216),  while  annihilation  is  free 
from  speculative  objections.  In  America  C.  F. 
Hudson's  initial  efforts  (Debt  and  Grace,  Boston, 
1857,  5th  ed.,  1889;  Christ  Our  Life,  1860)  were 
ably  seconded  by  W.  R.  Huntington  (Conditional 
Immortality,  New  York,  1878)  and  J.  H.  Pettingell 
(The  Life  Everlasting,  Philadelphia,  1882,  com- 
bining two  previously  published  tractates;  The 
Unspeakable  Gift,  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1884).  Views 
of  much  the  same  character  have  been  expressed 
also  by  Horace  Bushnell,  L.  W.  Bacon,  L.  C.  Baker, 
Lyman  Abbott,  and  without  much  insistence  on 
them  by  Henry  C.  Sheldon  (System  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, Cincinnati,  1903,  pp.  573  sqq.). 

There  is  a  particular  form  of  conditionalism 
requiring  special  mention  which  seeks  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  of  annihilationism,  by  teaching,  not 


the  total  extinction  of  the  souls  of  the  wicked, 
but  rather,  as  it  is  conmionly  phrased,  their  "  trans- 
formation "  into  impersonal  beings  incapable  of 
moral  action,  or  indeed  of  any  feeling.  This  is 
the  form  of  conditionalism  which  is  suggested  by 
James  Martineau  (A  Study  of  Religion,  ii.,  Oxford, 
1888,  p.  114)  and  by  Horace  Bushnell  (Forgiveness 
and  Law,  New  York,  1874,  p.  147,  notes  5  and  6). 
It  is  also  hinted  by  Henry  Drummond 
9.  Modifica-  (Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World, 
tions  of  the  London,  1874),  when  he  supposes 
Theory,  the  lost  soul  to  lose  not  salvation 
merely  but  the  capacity  for  it  and 
for  God;  so  that  what  is  left  is  no  longer  fit  to  be 
called  a  soul,  but  is  a  shrunken,  useless  organ 
ready  to  fall  away  like  a  rotten  twig.  The  Alsa- 
tian theologian  A.  Schftffer  (TTcw  ist  GlOck  t,  Gotha, 
1891,  pp.  290-294)  similarly  speaks  of  the  wicked 
soul  losing  the  Hght  from  heaven,  the  divine  spark 
which  gave  it  its  value,  and  the  human  personality 
thereby  becoming  obliterated.  "  The  forces  out 
of  which  it  arises  break  up  and  become  at  last  again 
impersonal.  They  do  not  pass  away,  but  they  are 
transformed."  One  sees  the  conception  here  put 
forward  at  its  highest  level  in  such  a  view  as  that 
presented  by  Prof.  O.  A.  Curtis  (The  Christian 
Faith,  New  York,  1905,  p.  467),  which  thinks  of 
the  lost  not,  to  be  sure,  as  "  crushed  into  mere 
thinghood  "  but  as  simk  into  a  condition  **  below 
the  possibility  of  any  moral  action  or  moral  con- 
cern .  .  .  like  persons  in  this  life  whose  personality 
is  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  base  sense  of  what 
we  call  physical  fear."  There  is  no  annihilation 
in  Prof.  Curtis's  view;  not  even  reUef  for  the  lost 
from  suffering;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  looked  at 
as  marking  the  point  where  the  theories  of  anni- 
hilationism reach  up  to  and  melt  at  last  into  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Bibuoobapht:  An  exhAustive  bibliography  of  the  subject 
up  to  1863  is  given  in  Eira  Abbot's  Appendbc  to  W.  R. 
Alger's  Hiatory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  lAfe,  also  pub- 
lished separately.  New  York.  1871;  consult  also  W.  Reid. 
EverUutino  PuniahmerU  and  Modem  Speculation,  pp.  311- 
313,  Boston,  1874.  Special  works  on  annihilationism  are  J. 
C.  Killam,  Annihilationiem Examined,  Syracuse,  1859;  I.  P. 
Warren,  The  Wicked  not  Annihilated,  New  York,  1867; 
N.  D.  George,  Annihilationiein  not  of  the  Bible,  ib.  1874; 
J.  B.  Brown,  Dodrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the 
Goepd  of  Love,  London.  1875;  S.  C.  Bartlett.  Lt/e  and 
DeaA  Eternal,  A  Refutation  of  the  Theory  of  Annihila- 
tioniem,  Boston.  1878.  The  subject  is  treated  in  S.  D.  F. 
Salmond.  Chrietian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  pp.  473-499, 
Edinburgh.  1901;  R.  W.  Landis,  Immortality,  pp.  422 
sqq..  New  York,  1860;  A.  Hovey,  State  of  the  Impenitent 
Dead,  pp.  93  sqq.,  Boston,  1875;  C.  M.  Mead,  The  Soul  Here 
and  Hereafter,  Boston,  1879;  G.  Godet.  in  Chritienne 
Evanotiique,  1881-82;  F.  Godet.  in  Revue  ThMogique,  1886; 
J.  Fyfe,  The  Hereafter,  Edinburgh,  1889;  R.  Falke. 
Die  Lehre  von  der  ewioen  Verdamniea,  pp.  25-38.  Eise- 
nach, 1892.  On  conditional  immortality,  consult  W. 
R.  Huntington,  Conditional  Immortality,  New  York,  1878; 
J.  H.  Pettingell,  Theolooieal  Trirlemma,  ib.  1878;  idem. 
Life  Everlaettnu.  What  ieitt  Whence  ieitt  Whoee  ieitt 
A  Sympoeium,  Philadelphia,  1882;  E.  White,  Life  and 
Death :  A  Reply  to  J.  B.  Broum'a  Lecturee  on  Conditional 
ImmortalUy,  London.  1877;  idem,  Life  in  ChrieL  A  Study 
of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  on  ...  the  Conditione  of  Human 
Immortality,  New  York,  1892.  Further  discussions  may 
be  found  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  most  works  on 
systematic  theology  and  also  in  works  on  eschatology 
and  future  punishment  See,  besides  the  works  mentioned 
in  the  text,  the  literature  under  iMMOBT^LirT. 
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AIlIflVERSARIUS  (sc.  dita),  AJmrfmtBAEIUTA: 
A  day  or  service  in  memory  of  &  deceased  peraon. 
Fn>m  the  second  century  it  w&a  usual  in  Chrifitian 
congregationB  to  celebrate  the  death-day  a  of  their 
martyrs  with  divine  servjce  aa  they  recurred  an- 
nuaUy^  Familiea  alao  uaed  to  commemorate  their 
departed  members  on  their  death-days.  From 
this  cutjtom  aroae  the  feitivala  of  the  martyra  and 
saint 8r  as  also  thoee  anniveraari^  for  departed 
members  of  the  congrcgationa  which  are  still  held 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  conaiat  in 
masses  and  alms  provided  for  by  apecial  endow- 
ments. 

AinfO;  Archbiahop  of  Cologne;  b.  probably 
1010;  d.  at  Cologne  Dec.  4,  1075.  He  came  of  a 
noble  Swabian  family,  received  hia  education  at 
Bamberg,  and^  through  the  favor  of  Emperor  Henry 
II L,  attaiaed  the  dignities  of  dean  of  Go^lar  and 
archbishop  of  Cologne  (1056).  After  the  death  of 
Henry  II L  (1056)  and  the  aeceseion  of  hia  infant 
son,  Henry  IV.,  under  the  regeucy  of  hia  mother 
Agnes  of  Poitou,  Anno  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence at  court,  and  took  part  in  the  contest 
which  broke  out  between  the  empire  and  Rome. 
The  lack  of  capacity  for  the  duties  of  government 
revealed  by  the  queen-regent  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  conspiracy  in  1062,  under  the  leaderahip  of 
Aimo,  who  in  the  same  year  made  himnelf  master 
of  the  young  king'a  person  and  thereby  became 
virtual  ruler  of  the  empire.  Desire  for  personal 
aggrandizement  reatraine<t  him  from  making  use 
of  hia  power  for  the  interests  of  Germany  in  the 
quarrel  with  the  papacy,  wliich  now  entered  upon 
on  acute  phase.  Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Nicholas 
IL  (1061)  the  party  hostile  to  German  influence, 
under  the  leadership  of  Hildebrandr  had  chosen  aa 
hjs  aucceaaor  Anaelm  of  Lueca,  who  assumed  the 
tiUe  of  Alexander  IL  In  opposition  the  imperial 
party  had  raised  to  the  papal  office  Cadalus  of 
Parma  under  the  name  of  Honoriiia  II.  A  synod 
at  Augsburgp  summoned  in  1062  to  decide  on  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  two  candidates ^  rendered 
a  temporary  decision  in  favor  of  Alexander  IL; 
and  two  year^  later  a  second  synods  at  Mantua t 
made  formal  acknowledgment  of  Alexander's 
rights.  Anno,  who  waa  in  complete  control  at 
Augsburg,  was  actuated  in  this  eourset  so  seemingly 
hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by  the  desire 
to  preserve  in  his  hands  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  papal  and  imperial  forces  and  thua  to 
secure  for  himself  the  r6!e  of  arbiter  between  the 
two.  When  the  council  of  Mantua  aasembled, 
however,  his  in^uence  had  undergone  serious 
diminution  and  he  was  unable  to  preveiit  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Italian  pope.  A  strong  rival  for 
power  now  appeared  in  the  person  of  Adalbert, 
archbishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen  (see  Adalbeht  of 
Hamburg- Bremen),  with  whom  Anno  waa  com* 
peUed  to  share  his  authority  over  the  young  king 
(1063),  Two  years  later  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
found  himself  almost  entirely  superseded. 

The  fall  of  Adalbert  in  1066  brought  Anno  once 
more  to  the  front  for  a  brief  time^  but  he  never 
Again  exercised  the  authority  he  had  forme riy 
possessed.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  embit- 
tered by  quaneb  with  Rome,  by  a  rising  of  the 


citizens  of  Cologne  which  he  suppressed  with  ex- 
treme severity,  and  by  charges  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  William  1.  of  England,  for 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  little  foundation. 
There  was  not  wanting  in  the  worldly  prelate  a 
certain  ascetic  austerity  which  the  misfortunes  of 
his  later  years  tended  to  accentuate,  giving  him  a 
posthumous  reputation  of  great  hoUnesa,  and  in 
1183  he  waa  canonized,  (Carl  Mirbt.) 

BiBLtoaRAPiTT:  Souri»:i  forbJOffmpfay  t^re:  Viia  injntti  Antw- 
fiu,  by  a  monk  of  Hif^gbur;^  (c,  HOOK  in  MGfl,  ScripL, 
xL  (ISM)  465H5M  and  m  MPL,  cxliU.;  Fiiti  minor  Mntti 
AnfioniM  by  anothsr  monk  (d.  11S6).  ed.  F.  W.  E.  RotK  in 
iV^jl,  3cii.  <18g7)  20^215^  A  pcwtn  by  ma  unknown  muthm 
ed*  J*  Kehrein*  Fraokfiurt^  ISflfi.  Consult  T.  Ljudoer, 
Anno  II.  dtt  Mrili^,  Leipnic!,  IS6Q:  E,  ^temdorfT^  Jaftr^ 
bUchfr  dat  deuUchen  Reich*  unler  HaiitricA  llt,^  2  voh<, 
ib,  1874-81;  W.  Ton  Gjtsebrpcbt,  OetvhichU  dvr  dfuUdk^n 
Kaiserteilt  vol.  iii.»  ib.  ISM;  G.  Mayer  von  Knonau,  Jahr- 
ha^ur  dta  deiUtchcn  RvUhs  tinier  HeinrUh  /V^,  2  vols.*  ib. 
1800-94;  Wattenbuh.  DGQ,  ii.  107-100*  137,  140,  146, 
183;  Hauck,  KD,  vnl.  i», 

ANMOTATED  BIBLES.    Sec  BiBLESp  Antcotat^d. 

AMHULUS  PISCATORIS,  an'yu-lna  pis-ka-t6'riB: 
The  official  ring  worn  by  the  popes.  Every  Eotnan 
Catholic  bishop  weju^  a  ring,  which  synibollEe« 
that  he  is  wedded  to  hia  diocese.  This  custom 
dates  from  very  early  times,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Isidore  of  Seville*  who  calls  the  ring  signum  port' 
tificalis  htmorii.  The  ring  worn  by  a  pope  is  en- 
graved with  a  representation  of  St.  Peter  fishing — 
whence  its  special  name — and  with  the  title  of  the 
pontiff.  From  the  fifteenth  century  papal  briefs 
have  been  sealed  with  this  ring,  and  are  accordingly 
said  to  be  given  "  under  the  seal  of  the  fisherman." 
At  the  present  time,  instead  of  this  seal^  an  im^ 
print  of  the  same  device  in  red  ink  is  more  com* 
monly  used.  Tlie  ring  is  given  to  the  newly  elected 
pontiff  in  the  conclnvc  by  the  cardinal  camcrlingo, 
and  is  broken  on  the  death  of  the  pope. 

ANNUTfCIATION,  FEAST  OF  THE:  A  festival 
celebrated  in  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Anglican  churcheB  on  Mar.  25^  in  commemoration 
of  the  beginning  of  the  incarnation  (Luke  i.  26-3S). 
Though  Augustine  mentions  the  da^te  of  the  event 
as  nine  months  before  Christmas,  the  earliest  indis- 
putable evidence  for  the  celebration  of  the  fea^t  ia 
furnished  by  Proclus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  probable  dat«  of  iUi  origin  is  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  Douncil  of  Toledo  (S5fl) 
ordered  its  observance  on  Dec.  18^  objecting  to  its 
celebration  in  the  mournful  season  of  Lent:  £^nd 
the  church  of  Milan  kept  it  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  Advent;  but  the  Roman  date  finally  prevailed 
throughout  the  West.  The  ancient  Roman  year 
having  commenced  'with  March,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  which  month  the  vernal  equinox  fell  in  the 
Julian  calendar,  it  was  natural  for  Christian  coun- 
tries to  date  their  years  from  the  feast  which  com- 
memorated the  initial  step  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion; in  some  parta  of  England  and  the  United 
States  thin  date  is  still  the  legal  term  from  which 
leasees,  etc*  are  reckoned. 

AlfMUHCIATIOH,  ORDERS  OF  THE  (ANTTUlf- 
CIADE5):  Five  Roman  Catholic  congregations, 
two  for  men  and  three  for  women^  have  their  name 
from  the  annunciation  to  tho  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i. 
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30-38).  (1)  The  MxBt  kmp^  oids  erf  tbe 
liouae  of  SsToy  (cviw  the  nilmg  boaw  of  lulj): 
As  Uie  Bpirittial  order  of  tbe  ''  Km^iM  of  tbe 
G(^Ur  "  it  W30  founded  by  Count  Anudeuc  VL 
in  1362,  Aiod  waa  ■poeiftDi'  (Avofcd  by  Ajo^deiifl 
VIII.  (Pope  Felis  V.;  d,  1451).  la  1518  under 
Chulefl  IIL  it  ws«  dedicated  to  Saota  MariA  Annim- 
sistA^  Later  it  became  a  eecular  order  of  ment  and 
nobilJty.  (2)  The  "  .^nrbbrotben  of  the  Annund- 
aliori  " :  Founded  about  1-160  bj  Cardinal  Johan- 
nes  de  Turrecrcniata  (Juan  de  Torquemada)  in  tbe 
Church  of  Santa  Mana  «oprm  Minerva  at  Rome;  it 
had  importance  ooly  for  that  ehurcb.  (3)  Tbe 
"  Annunciadea  of  Santa  Karcellina  '*  (or  of  Bt. 
Ambroee):  Founded  in  Genoa  in  140S  for  tbe  eare 
of  tbe  dck  and  tbe  performance  of  like  deeds  of 
charity.  Their  most  famous  member  wa«  the  a^^ 
cetic  and  mystical  writer  Catharina  FieBchi-Adomo 
who  died  in  1510  (see  Catbari.vh,  Baimt,  or 
Gexoa).  (4)  The  **  Blue  Annunciadee  "  {Armun- 
tiai^K  eaUsUM ;  Italian^  Turehin€r  from  ftircAiVui, 
"  turquoiae " ;  so  called  from  tbe  color  of  their 
cloak ) :  Founded  in  1 604  by  the  pioua  Bifam  Vit  toria 
Fomari,  a  widow  of  Genoa.  In  tbe  seventeenth 
eentury  tbey  bad  more  than  fifty  conventfl,  mostly 
in  upper  Italy.  (0)  Tbe  Rdigitutcs  Anfumciadu 
(known  also  ax  the  ^'  Order  of  i\m  Ten  Virtues  of 
tbe  Holy  Virgin  " ) :  Foxtn  ded  about  14  98  by  Jeanne 
de  Valoiji«  Queen  of  France ,  and  her  confessor^ 
Gilbert  Nicolai.  At  one  time  they  had  forty^6ve 
conventii  in  France  and  Belgium,  Tbe  order  waa 
destroyed  by  tbe  French  Revolution. 

O.  ZOCKLERt' 
BtauonmArwr:     HefTot,    Qrdrt*    iiutHulifwci,    it.    02-63 « 
2SI7-309.  tLU  230-^60.  irin.  322-325,  Ptri*,  17J5;  Hdtn- 
bueb«T*  Ordtn  un4  KonijTtffationim;  L  521-^23, 

ABirnS  CAEEinUE,  an'os  kd-ren'shi-t:  The 
term  during  which  a  canon  or  other  prebendary 
mwtt  renounce  part  of  his  revenues  to  the  pope, 
the  bishop,  the  church  buildings  or  fumituie,  or 
for  some  other  ecclesiaatical  purpose,  lu  some 
eoun tries  a  certain  percentage  is  annually  paid  to 
an  ecclmaittical  ftjitd, 

AinnJS  CLAUSTRALIS,  clde*tranis:  The  first 
year  in  which  a  canon  holds  bis  benefice,  and  during 
which  he  is  bound  tx>  he  in  strictetft  residence. 

AinrUS  DECRET0RIU8,  dec'^re-td'H-os:  The 
year  1624,  which  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  <1648) 
wan  taken  as  the  baaia  for  the  division  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  tbe  Protectant  churches 
in  Genuan  territfiry. 

Annus  DESERVITUSf  des-cr-vl'tTTs,  or  AKHITS 
GRATIS (  gr^^shi-S  or  -d:  The  term*  varying  in 
length  in  different  countriea,  during  which  the  heirs 
of  an  ^cleniafltJc  are  entitled  to  enjoy  hie  revenues 
after  hi  A  death, 

AlfiruS  LUCTUS:  The  year  of  mourning,  in 
■ome  countnea  an  obstacle  to  marriage  (q.v.). 

ANOnfTnV(T.    Bee  OnrrMENr;  Bacbaurktala. 

AlfOMOIOS,  AirOMOlAITS    (AlfOMCEAIfS),     See 

AHRICHf  GUSTAV  ADOLF:  German  Lutheran; 
b,  at  Eunzenheim  (a  village  of  Lower  Alsace) 
Dec,  2,  1S67,  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Straaburg,  Marbuigi  and  Berliui  and  in  1894 


priral  doecnt  at  StrariMiTg.  He  was 
paator  at  lingrtfahrim,  Lovir  Alaace,  from  ISM 
to  1901,  wfaoi  Itf  beiewiie  dtnetor  of  tbe  Theolo- 
gueber  Studiemtifl,  Stnaborg.  Since  1903  he 
hai  been  aaodate  ptoTeawsr  of  eburch  history  at 
Slrasburg.  He  baa  written  Dtu  antike  My^erv- 
enwe»em  w  aemem  VtrKdltni^  zum  CArufePilum 
{GMting^n.  18^);  Clement  vnd  Origenes  ch  Be- 
grimder  der  Lehre  rom  F^gefever  (Tubingen.  1902); 
and  has  edited  Die  Amfdmge  det  Heiligenkulta  in 
der  dtrMid»en  Kinim  of  £.  Ludui  (1904). 

AH51GIS,  an-«^jia  (abbreviated  fonn  of  Ani^- 
ia$l):  1,  The  Eldo- An*efi$:  Abbot  of  Fonta- 
nella  (St,  WandnUcr  15  m.  nji.w.  of  Rouen);  b.  in 
the  latter  part  of  tbe  eighth  eentury;  d,  at  Fon- 
tanella  July  20,  S33.  He  received  bis  first  matruc- 
tion  in  a  ckHster-scbool  in  tbe  diocese  of  Lyona, 
became  a  monk  in  tbe  monastery  of  Fontanella, 
and  was  made  abbot  of  St*  Germain  de  Flay,  in 
the  diocese  of  BeauvaiSp  in  SO?,  His  energy  and 
good  management  attracted  the  notice  of  Charie- 
magne,  who  called  bim  to  bit  court  of  Aix^la^ 
Chapelle,  and  put  him  with  Einbard  in  charge  of  bis 
building  operations.  Louts  tbe  Pious  also  held 
bim  in  great  favor^  and  endowed  him  in  817  with 
the  abbey  of  Luxeuil,  and  in  823  with  that  of 
Fontanella.  Here  he  published  his  collection  of 
Frankish  lawis^  L^yri  it,  eapiitiktrium  regum  Fran* 
€iorum,  which  in  829  obtained  official  autbority. 
Most  of  these  capiiidaria  can  be  compared  with 
tbe  original  documents,  and  the  comparison  sbowi 
that  Ansegis  altered  very  little  in  tbe  text;  but 
Benedict  uf  Mainz  (Benedictus  Levita),  who, 
twenty  years  later,  continued  the  work,  made 
arbitrary,  not  to  say  fraudulent,  alterations.  In 
the  ninth  century  the  work  was  translated  into 
German »  and  up  to  the  thirteenth  century  the 
German  kings  took  an  oath  on  tbe  book  as  con- 
taining the  rights  of  the  realm. 

fiiBuooRjLP&r:  SourwK  Aiv:  FiAi  &ifiefi'^n«irttt,  by  Afiun- 
knowij  cQntemporsxyp  in  Af  PL,  cr*:  of  tbe  CaptJi4ariuin 
toiieftw  the  best  ^itiati  is  by  A.  Bonttuj  id  MUM.  ijBff^, 
ii„  Capituiaria  Reffum  Fmnofntm,  i.  <  1883  J  382-150.  Con- 
«aH  H.  BrUDner,  DeuittAt  BtditaoetehidUe,  i.  382-^^4, 
Leip«icH  1887. 

S«  The  Totmger  Ansegis  became  archbishop  of 
Sens  in  872;  d.  Nov.  25,  882.  In  876  he  was 
appointed  papal  vicar  in  Gaul  and  Germany, 
nith  the  right  to  convoke  synods  and  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  pope  in  all  a£fairsof  the  Church. 
At  the  synod  of  Fonthion  (S76),  however,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Frankish  bishops  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  and  nothing  is  heard  of  a  real 
activity  on  his  part  as  papal  vicar.  In  877  he  seems 
to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  tbe  pope,  and  in  the 
following  year  another  papal  vicar  was  appointed. 
On  bis  tombstone  he  is  called  Primvs  Gailn/rum 
Papa,  and  up  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  was  styled  GaUi(E  ft  Germanorum 
Primas,  (P,  HrNacmust,) 

Bmi.icmnAPEiT :  E.  L.  DQuLmler,  GtKhifJtts  dfef  ottfrSnk- 
«rA^n  Reicht,  i  748,  7^7. 7&5,  83 7<  845?qq,.  ii  40.  70,  81.122, 
LeippiPt  1S&2-65;  P.  Hinscbius.  Kireht^recAt.  i.  507.  Ber- 
lin, 1860. 

AJISELM,  SACIT,  OF  CAWTERBURY:  The 
father  of  medieval  scholasticism  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of   English  prelates;  b.  at   Aosta, 
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Piedmont,  1033;  d.  at  Canterbury,  England, 
Apr.  21,  1109.  He  was  well-bom  and  his  parents 
were  wealthy.  While  still  a  boy  he  wished  to  be 
a  monk,  but  his  father — a  harsh  man  and  unkind 
to  his  son — forbade;  his  mother,  a  good  and  devout 
woman,  had  died  early.  When  about  twenty- 
three  Anselm  left  home,  and,  after  three  years  in 
Burgimdy  and  France,  went  to  Bee  in  Normandy, 
where  his  celebrated  coimtryman,  Lanfranc,  was 
prior.  Here  he  became  a  monk  (1060).  He 
succeeded  Lanfranc  as  prior  in  1063,  and  became 
abbot  in  1078.  The  abbey  had  possessions  in 
England,  which  called  Anselm  frequently  to  that 
country.  He  was  the  general  choice  for  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  when  Lanfranc  died  (1089), 
but  the  king,  William  Rufus,  preferred  to  keep  the 
office  vacant,  and  apply  its  revenues  to  his  own  use. 
In  1093  William  feU  ill  and,  thinking  his  end  near, 
literally  forced  Anselm  to  receive  an  appointment 
at  his  hands.  He  was  consecrated  Dec.  4  of  that 
year.  The  next  four  years  witnessed  a  continual 
struggle  between  king  and  archbishop  over  money 
matters,  rights,  and  privileges.  Anselm  wished  to 
carry  his  case  to  Rome,  and  in  1097,  with  much 
difficulty,  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  go. 
At  Rome  he  was  honored  and  flattered,  but  he 
obtained  little  practical  help  in  his  struggle  with 
the  king.  He  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  William  (1100),  and  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  new  king,  Henry.  But  a 
difficulty  at  once  arose  over  lay  investiture  and 
homage  from  clerics  for  their  benefices.  Though 
a  mild  and  meek  man,  Anselm  had  adopted  the 
Gregorian  views  of  the  relation  between  Church 
and  State,  and  adhered  to  them  with  the  steadiness 
of  conscientious  conviction.  The  king,  though  in- 
clined to  be  conciliatory,  was  equally  firm  from 
motives  of  self-interest.  He  had  a  high  regard  for 
Anselm,  always  treated  him  with  much  considera- 
tion, and  personal  relations  between  them  were 
generally  friendly.  Nevertheless  there  was  much 
vexatious  disputing,  several  fruitless  embassies  were 
sent  to  Rome,  and  Anselm  himself  went  thither  in 
1103,  remaining  abroad  till  1106.  EUs  quarrel 
with  the  king  was  settled  by  compromise  in  1107, 
and  the  brief  remaining  period  of  his  life  was  peace- 
ful, though  clouded  by  failing  bodily  powers.  He 
was  canonized  in  1494. 

Anselm  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  characters 
of  the  medieval  Chiuxh.  He  was  preeminently  a 
scholar,  and  considered  the  monastic  life  the  hap- 
piest and  best.  When  duty  called,  however,  he 
did  not  shrink  from  assuming  the  burdens  of  ad- 
ministration and  from  mixing  in  the  turmoils  of 
statecraft,  and  he  proved  that  steadfast  rectitude 
is  as  efficacious  as  the  devious  ways  of  politicians. 
EUs  honesty  and  simplicity  were  sometimes  found 
embarrassing  by  diplomatic  pontiffs  and  time- 
serving bishops.  He  was  unfeignedly  hmnble, 
kind  of  heart,  and  charitable  in  judgment,  of  spotless 
integrity,  as  zealous  in  good  works  as  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  patient  under  trial  and  adversity. 
He  was  skilful  in  winning  and  training  the  young, 
achieved  marked  success  as  a  teacher,  and  the  com- 
mon people  were  always  on  his  side.  In  the  history 
of  theology  he  stands  as  the  father  of  orthodox 


scholasticism,  and  has  been  called  "  the  second 
Augustine."  His  mind  was  keen  and  logical, 
and  his  writings  display  profundity,  originality, 
and  masterly  grasp  of  intellect.  Of  the  two  theo- 
logical tendencies  occupying  the  field  in  his  time — 
the  one,  more  free  and  rational,  represented  by 
Berengar  of  Tours;  the  other,  confining  itself  more 
closely  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  repre- 
sented by  Lanfranc — he  chose  the  latter;  and  he 
defines  the  object  of  scholastic  theology  to  be  the 
logical  development  and  dialectic  demonstration 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  handed  down 
through  the  Fathers.  The  dogmas  of  the  Church 
are  to  him  identical  with  revelation  itself;  and 
their  truth  surpasses  the  conceptions  of  reason  so 
far  that  it  is  mere  vanity  to  doubt  a  dogma  on 
account  of  its  unintelligibility.  Credo  ut  irUeUigam, 
non  qucBTO  intelligere  tU  credam,  is  the  principle 
on  which  he  proceeds;  and  after  him  it  has  become 
the  principle  of  all  orthodox  theology.  As  a  meta- 
physician Anselm  was  a  realist,  and  one  of  his 
earliest  works,  De  fide  TrinitaiiSf  was  an  attack  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  expounded  by  the 
nominalist  Roscelin.  His  most  celebrated  works 
are  the  Monologium  and  Proalogiumf  both  aiming 
to  prove  the  existence  and  nature  of  God;  and  the 
Cur  deu8  homo,  in  which  he  develops  views  of 
atonement  and  satisfaction  which  are  still  held  by 
orthodox  theologians.  The  two  first-named  were 
written  at  Bee;  the  last  was  begun  in  England 
"  in  great  tribulation  of  heart,"  and  finished  at 
Schiavi,  a  mountain  village  of  Apulia,  where  Anselm 
enjoyed  a  few  months  of  rest  in  1098.  His  medi- 
tations and  prayers  are  edifying  and  often  highly 
impressive. 

[In  the  Monologium  he  argues  that  from  the 
idea  of  being  there  follows  the  idea  of  a  highest  and 
absolute,  i.e.  self-existent  Being,  from  which  all 
other  being  derives  its  existence — a  revival  of 
the  ancient  oosmological  argument.  In  the  ProH- 
logium  the  idea  of  the  perfect  being — "  than  which 
nothing  greater  can  be  thought  ** — can  not  be 
separated  from  its  reality  as  existing.  For  if  the 
idea  of  the  perfect  Being,  thus  present  in  conscious- 
ness, lacked  existence,  a  still  more  perfect  Being 
could  be  thought,  of  which  existence  would  be  a 
necessary  metaphysical  predicate,  and  thus  the 
most  perfect  Being  would  be  the  absolutely  Real. 
The  argument  is  significant,  partly  as  showing 
the  profound  influence  of  Realism  over  Anselm's 
thought,  and  partly  as  revealing  him  to  be  the  first 
to  enter  upon  the  perilous  transcendent  pathway 
of  the  ontological  argument,  to  be  followed  by 
Descartes  (Meditaiionea),  Hegel  and  his  school, 
and  especially  J.  Caird  (Philosophy  of  Religion, 
New  York,  1881,  pp.  153-159.  For  criticism  of  the 
ontological  argument,  cf .  Kant,  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Reason,  New  York,  1881,  pp.  500  sqq.,  Ueberweg, 
History  of  Philosophy,  i.,  New  York,  1873,  pp.  383- 
386). 

The  key  to  Anselm's  theory  of  the  Atonement 
(see  ATONi^ifENT)  was  the  idea  of  **  satisfaction." 
In  justice  to  himself  and  to  the  creation,  God, 
whose  honor  had  suffered  injury  by  man's  sin, 
must  react  against  it  either  by  punishing  men, 
or,  since  he  was  merciful,  by  an  equivalent  satis- 
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faction,  viz.,  the  death  of  the  God-man,  which  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  injury  to  his  honor, 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  forgives  sin.  Incidental 
features  of  his  theory  are — sin  as  a  violation  of  a 
private  relation  between  God  and  man,  the  inter- 
action of  the  divine  righteousness  and  grace,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  representative  suffering.  In 
the  Reformed  doctrine,  sin  and  the  Atonement 
took  on  more  of  a  public  character,  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ  was  also  emphasized,  and  the 
representative  relation  of  Christ  to  the  law  brought 
to  the  front.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  fo- 
rensic and  penal  justice  of  God  came  into  promi- 
nence; Christ  was  conceived  of  as  suffering  the 
punislunent  of  our  sin, — a  complete  equivalent  of 
the  punishment  which  we  must  have  suffered, — on 
the  ground  of  which  our  guilt  and  punishment  are 
pardoned.  In  the  following  century,  Owen  {Works f 
ix.  253-254)  held  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for 
sinners  were  not  iantidem  but  idem.  In  more  recent 
discussions  along  this  line,  Hodge  (Systematic 
Theology,  ii.  480-495)  maintains  that  Christ  suffered 
neither  the  kind  nor  degree  of  that  which  sinners 
must  have  suffered,  but  any  kind  and  degree  of 
suffering  which  is  judicially  inflicted  in  satisfaction 
of  justice  and  law.  There  has  indeed  been  no 
theory  of  the  work  of  Christ  which  has  not  con- 
ceived of  it  as  a  satisfaction;  even  the  so-called 
moral  influence  theories  center  in  this  idea  (cf. 
W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  New 
York,  1898,  pp.  348,  349).  It  is  therefore  evident 
how  fundamental  is  the  idea  of  satisfaction  pre- 
sented by  Anselm.  Only  it  must  be  observed  first 
that  in  the  evolution  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  salvation  the  particular  way  in  which  the  satis- 
faction was  realized  has  been  differently  conceived; 
and  secondly,  if  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  Jesus 
Christ  takes  place  only  when  the  ethical  nature  of 
God  is  satisfied,  the  special  form  in  which  the 
satisfaction  is  accomplished  is  of  subordinate 
importance.  In  one  class  of  views — the  repre- 
sentative or  juridical — the  satisfaction  was  con- 
ditioned on  a  unique  and  isolated  divine-hmnan 
deed — the  death  or  the  life  and  death  of  Christ; 
in  the  other  theories,  the  satisfaction  is  threefold — 
in  the  expression  of  the  divine  good-will,  through  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ,  in  the  initial  response  of 
sinners  to  forgiving  grace,  and  in  the  final  bringing 
of  all  souls  to  perfect  union,  with  the  Father.  Cf . 
C.  A.  Beckwith,  Realities  of  Christian  Theology, 
Boston,  1906,  pp.  226-229.  For  criticism  of  An- 
selm on  the  Atonement,  cf.  Hamack,  Dogmen- 
geschichte,  iii.,  Freiburg,  1890,  pp.  351-358,  Eng. 
transl.,  vi.  67-78.]  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Biblioqrapht:  The  best  edition  of  Anaelm's  works  is  by 
Q.  Gerberon,  a  monk  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur. 
Paris.  1675  (2d  ed..  1721;  reprinted  at  Venice.  1744.  and, 
with  corrections  and  additions,  in  MPL,  dviii.-clix.). 
The  Monologium  and  Protlogium  were  published  by  C. 
Haas.  Tabingen.  1863;  the  Cur  deuM  homo,  by  H.  L&mmer, 
Berlin.  1857,  and  by  O.  F.  Fritssche  (3d  ed..  Zurich.  1893). 
The  Afonolooium  and  Protlogium  were  translated  into  French 
by  H.  Bouchitt^.  U  RaUonalitme  chrfHen,  Paris,  1842; 
the  Cur  deuM  ?u)fno,  into  German  by  B.  Schirlits,  Quedlin- 
burg,  1861.  In  English  are:  The  Cur  deut  homo,  with  se- 
lections from  his  letters,  London,  1889;  his  Book  of  Afedi- 
iation§  and  Prayera,  with  prefaoe  by  Cardinal  Manning, 
1872;  and   the   Protloffium,  Monoloffium,  and   Cur  deut 


homo,  transl.  by'S.  N.  Deane,  with  introduction,  bibliog- 
raphy, etc.,  Chicago,  1903. 

The  sources  for  Anselm 's  life  are  the  Hittoria  novorum 
and  Vita  An§elmi  of  his  chaplain  and  friend.  Eadmer. 
printed  in  Gerberon  and  Migne.  ut  sup.,  and  edited  for 
the  RoUa  Seriet  by  M.  Rule.  London.  1884;  the  Vita  alia 
by  John  of  Salisbury,  in  MPL,  cxcix..and  the  Vita  brevior, 
ib.  clviiL  Of  modem  works  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: R.  W.  Church.  The  Life  of  St.  Aneelm,  London. 
1870  ("  masterly,  accurate,  vigorous  ");  F.  R.  Hasse.  An- 
eelm  von  Canterbury*  2  parts,  part  i..  Leben,  Leipsic,  1843. 
part  ii..  Lehre,  ib.  1852,  abridged  £^.  transl.  by  W. 
Turner,  London;  1850:  C.  de  R^musat.  St,  Aneelme  de 
Cantorbfry,  Paris.  1868  (contains  able  criticism  of  An- 
selm's  philosophy,  with  which  cf.  R  Saisset  in  MHange 
d'hietoire,  de  morale,  et  de  critique,  Paris.  1859);  M.  Rule, 
Life  and  Timee  of  St.  Aneelm,  2  vols.,  London.  1883  (the 
result  of  long  study,  but  marred  by  prejudice);  DNB, 
ii.  10-30;  P.  Ragey.  Hietoire  de  SL  Aneelme,  Paris. 
1889;  J.  M.  W.  Rigg.  SL  Aneelm  of  Canterbury,  a  Chapter 
in  the  HieL  of  Reliffion,  London,  1896;  A.  C.  Welch.  An- 
§elm  and  hie  Work,  London.  1901;  E.  A.  Freeman.  Hie- 
tory  of  the  Norman  Conqueet,  passim;  idem.  Hietory  of  the 
Reign  of  WiUiam  Rufue,  vol.  i.,  chap.  iv..  and  vol.  ii.,  chap, 
vii.  (valuable  for  references  to  authorities). 

AHSELM  OF  HAVELBERG:  BiBhop  of  Havel- 
berg,  later  archblBhop  of  Ravenna;  d.  1158.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  ecclesiastical  and  still  more 
in  political  affairs  under  the  emperors  from  Lothair 
III.  to  Frederick  I.  Having  joined  the  Premon- 
strants  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  probably  influenced 
by  Norbert,  who  consecrated  him  in  1129  bishop  of 
Havelberg.  As  such  he  labored  zealously  for  the 
order,  to  whose  duties  especially  belonged  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  in  the  Wendic  countries, 
and  founded  a  Premonstrant  chapter  in  Havelberg. 
In  1135  Lothair  III.  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  union  against 
Roger  of  Sicily.  He  held  a  friendly  conference 
on  the  principal  points  of  controversy  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches,  with  the 
archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  and  afterward  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.  wrote  three  "  Dia- 
logues," descriptive  of  it.  In  1147  he  took  part 
as  papal  legate  in  the  crusade  against  the  Wends, 
and  then  devoted  several  years  to  the  affairs  of  his 
bishopric.  The  Emperor  Frederick  I.  employed 
him  again  on  political  missions;  he  sent  him  to 
Constantinople  in  1154,  when  he  wished  to  secure 
a  Greek  princess  for  his  wife,  and  in  1155  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  In  the 
same  year  Anselm  was  successful  in  mediating 
between  Frederick  and  the  Pope  (Giesebrecht,  v. 
59,  64).  His  writings,  besides  the  one  mentioned 
above,  treat  especially  of  the  relation  between  can- 
ons and  monks,  which  was  much  discussed  in  his 
time.    They  are  in  MPL,  clxxxviii. 

8.  M.  Deutbch. 
Bibuoobapht:  Spieker,   Aneelm  von  Havelberg,  in   ZHT, 

vol.  X., part  iL  (1840)  1-04;  W.  von  Giesebrecht, GeiieAidUs 

der  deiUachen  Kaieerteit,  iv.-v.,  Brunswick.  1874;  Hauck. 

KD,  vol.  iv.  passim. 

AHSELM  OF  LAON  (Lat.  Laudunensis ;  called 
also  Scholastictu):  Archdeacon  of  Laon;  b.  at 
Laon  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century; 
d.  there  July  15,  1117.  He  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  Anselm  of  Canterbury  at  Bee,  and  from  1076 
was  teacher  of  scholastic  theology  at  Paris,  where 
he  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  prominent 
pupils.  With  the  most  notable  of  them,  the 
genial  William  of  Champeaux  (q.v.),  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  later  University  of  Paris.    To- 
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ward  the  end  of  the  century  he  became  archdeacon 
and  cathedral  acholasiicus  in  his  native  city.  His 
reputation  as  the  foremost  Biblical  exegete  made 
the  school  renowned  and  induced  young  Abelard 
to  attend  his  lectures.  His  influence  on  posterity 
was  mainly  due  to  his  Gloasa  interlinearUf  a  para- 
phrastic commentary  on  the  Vulgate,  which  far 
surpassed  the  popular  Glosaa  ordinaria  of  Wala- 
frid  Strabo,  but  was  not  able  to  displace  entirely 
this  older  work.  He  also  wrote  exegetical  notes 
on  the  Song  of  Songs,  Matthew,  and  Revelation. 

O.  ZfiCKLERf. 
Biblioorapht:  Anaelm's  works  are  in  MPL,  dxii.  (includes 
an  interesting  letter  on  the  problem  of  evil.  Num  Deua 
vuU  malum  f).    A  number  of  previously  unprinted  sen- 
tences were  published  by  O.  Leffevre  in  Anaelmi  Laudu- 
nenaia  et  Radulfi  fratria  ejut  aenieniiat  Evreux,   1894. 
Consult  Hiatoire  litUraire  de  la  France,  x.   182  sqq.;  P. 
Feret,  La  FaculU  da  thSoloffie  de  Porta,  L  25-33.  Paris. 
1804;  H.  Hurter,  Theologia  catholica  tempore  medii  wvi, 
pp.  17-18.  Innsbruck,  1890.     ■ 
ANSELM   OF   LUCCA:     1.    Anselm    Badagius 
(Badagio):    Bishop  of  Lucca  1057-73,  also  pope 
(Alexander  IL)    1061-73.     See   Alexander   II., 
pope. 

2.  Bishop  of  Lucca  1073-86;  d.  at  Mantua 
Mar.  18,  1086.  He  was  nephew  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  and  bore  the  same  family  name. 
In  1073  he  is  designated  electua  Lucensis  by  Gregory 
VII.,  whom  he  consulted  as  to  whether  he  should 
receive  investiture  from  the  king.  The  pope  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  postponed  until  Henry  IV. 
had  cleared  himself  of  association  with  his  excom- 
municated counselors  and  had  made  his  peace  with 
Rome.  Henry  especially  requested  that  Anselm's 
consecration  should  not  take  place  until  after  his 
investiture;  and  in  fact  he  received  the  ring  and 
staff  from  the  king's  hand  before  he  was  conse- 
crated, Apr.  28,  1075.  Soon  after,  troubled  in 
conscience  by  this  relation,  he  wished  to  resign 
his  see  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  but  was  recalled 
by  Gregory,  whom  he  afterward  supported  with  a 
more  ardent  loyalty  than  any  other  Italian  bishop. 
His  personality  counted  for  much  when  Guibert 
of  Ravenna  had  been  set  up  as  an  antipope,  and 
the  struggle  of  Gregory  with  Henry  IV.  and  the 
Lombard  bishops  reached  its  height.  With  Count- 
ess Matilda,.  Anselm  was  the  principal  upholder 
of  the  papal  cause  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He  was 
driven  from  his  diocese,  but  was  entrusted  with  a 
vicariate  covering  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  When 
Gregory  felt  death  approaching,  he  commended 
Anselm  to  Otto  of  Ostia  and  Hugh  of  Lyons  as  his 
choice  for  successor;  but  Anselm  died  while  still 
an  exile.  His  most  notable  literary  work  was  his 
CoUectio  canonum,  which  was  incorporated  almost 
bodily  in  the  Decretum  Gratiani.  Other  important 
writings  of  his  were  directed  to  the  ending  of  the 
schism;  the  principal  one  preserved  is  the  Liber 
contra  Wibertum  et  seqxiaces  ejus,  written  in  1085- 
86  after  Gregory's  death.  Fragments  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  and  some  devotional  trea- 
tises attributed  to  Anselm  have  also  been  preserved. 

(Carl  Mirbt.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  lAber  contra  Wibertum  and  CoUectio 
canonica,  with  spurious  works,  etc.,  are  in  MPL,  cxlix.; 
the  former,  ed.  E.  Bemheim,  also  in  MGH,  Libelli  de 
lite,  i.  (1891)  619-628  (cf.  Preface,  pp.  66-66).  His  Ufe, 
written  immediately  after  his  death,  at  the  request  of 


Matilda,  by  Bardo,  a  priest  who  had  been  his  close  asso- 
ciate, is  in  MPL,  cxlviii.  and,  with  extracts  from  some 
of  his  works,  ed.  R.  Wilmans,  in  MQH,  Script.,  xiL  (1866) 
1-36.  Consult  A.  Overmann,  Die  vita  Anaelmi  Liuenaia 
epiacopi  dea  Rangeriua,  in  NA,  vol.  xxi.,  1896;  W.  von 
Giesebrecht.  Geachichte  der  deutachen  Kaiaeruit,  vol.  iii., 
Leipsic,  1890;  J.  Lanicen,  OeachicfUe  der  rSmiachen  Kirche 
von  Oreoor  VII.  bia  Innocena  III.,  Bonn,  1893;  C.  Mirbt, 
Die  Publiaiatik  im  Zeitalter  Oregora  VII.,  Leipsic,  1894;  W. 
Martens, (?rs0orF//..  2  vols.,  ib.  1894;  G.  Meyer  von  Kno- 
nau,  JahrbUcher  dea  deutachen  Reicha  unter  Heinrich  IV. 
und  Heinrich  V.,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1894;  Wattenbach.  DOQ,  iL 
(1894). 

ANSGAR  or  AHSKAR  (Aasgejr,  Osgejr,  "  God's 
Spear";  the  modem  Oscar):  The  apostle  of 
Scandinavia,  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg  (831- 
865);  b.  of  prominent  Prankish  parents  near  the 
monastery  of  Corbie  (9  m.  e.  of  Amiens),  probably 
in  801 ;  d.  at  Bremen  Feb.  3, 865.  After  his  mother's 
early  death  he  was  brought  up  at  Corbie,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  learning  of  the  time.  In  822 
he  was  one  of  a  colony  sent  to  found  the  abbey 
of  Corvey  (New  Corbie)  in  Westphalia,  and  became 
there  a  teacher  and  preacher.  When,  four  years 
later,  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Franks  which  included  the  acceptance 
of  their  religion,  Ansgar  was  among  those  chosen  to 
accomp>any  the  king  to  Denmark  to  evangelize  the 
people.  He  and  his  companion  Autbert  founded 
a  school  at  Harold's  court  after  the  Frankish  model, 
but  their  work  had  to  be  abandoned  on  accoimt 
of  the  downfall  of  Harold  (827)  and  the  illness  and 
death  of  Autbert.  In  the  autumn  of  829,  probably, 
Swedish  ambassadors  appeared  at  the  imperial 
court  and  asked  that  Christian  missionaries  be 
sent  to  their  country.  Again  Ansgar  was  selected, 
and  with  him,  Witmar,  his  former  colleague  in  the 
abbey-school  at  Corvey.  After  a  perilous  journey, 
they  reached  Sweden  and  were  allowed  to  preach 
freely,  with  considerable  success,  at  BjOrkO  (Birka) 
on  an  island  in  Lake  M&lar. 

Ansgar  spent  two  years  in  Sweden,  returning 
home  in  831  to  report  to  the  emperor.  The  time 
was  now  ripe  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  of 
great  importance  for  the  northern  missions,  which 
Charlemagne  had  had  in  mind,  and  for  which  his 
son  had  now  found  the  right  man,  viz.,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bishopric  of  Hamburg.  Besides  a 
diocese  formed  from  those  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
the  new  metropolitan  was  to  have  the  right  to  send 
missions  into  all  the  northern  lands  and  to  conse- 
crate bishops  for  them.  Ansgar  was  consecrated 
in  Nov.,  831,  and,  the  arrangements  having  been 
at  once  approved  by  Gregory  IV.,  went  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pallium  directly  at  the  hands  of  the 
pope  and  to  be  named  legate  for  the  northern  lands. 
This  commission  had  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  Ebo,  archbishop  of  Reims;  but  an  amicable 
agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  jurisdiction 
was  divided,  Ebo  retaining  Sweden  for  himself. 
For  a  time  Ansgar  devoted  himself  to  the  needs  of 
his  own  diocese,  which  was  still  missionary  terri- 
tory with  but  a  few  churches.  He  founded  in 
Hamburg  a  monastery  and  a  school;  the  latter 
was  to  serve  the  Danish  mission,  but  accomplished 
little. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  (840), 
Ansgar  lost  the  abbey  of  Turholt,  which  had  been 
given  as  an  endowment  for  his  work,  and  in  845 
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Hamburg  was  destroyed  bf  the  Danes ,  so  that  he 
was  a  bbbop  without  either  see  or  revenue.  Many 
of  bis  helpers  deserted  him,  and  his  work  was  in 
danger  of  extinction.  The  new  king,  Louia  the 
Gennan,  c*me  to  his  aid;  after  failing  to  recover 
Turholt  for  him,  he  planned  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  yacaQt  diocese  of  Bremen.  Thetie  were  many 
caQonical  and  other  diHieulties  in  the  way;  but  after 
prolonged  negotiationJi  Nicholas  I.  approved  the 
union  of  the  two  dioceses  (864),  From  848  Ansgar 
resided  in  Bremen,  and  did  what  he  could  to  revive 
the  Danish  mission.  When  he  was  established  in 
a  position  of  dignity  once  more,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  permbtiiofi  from  King  Haarik  to  build  a 
church  in  Sleswick,  and  secured  the  recognition 
of  Christianity  as  a  tolerated  religion.  He  did  not 
forget  the  Swedish  mission,  and  spent  two  years 
there  in  per^n  (848-850),  at  the  critical  moment 
when  a  pagan  reaction  was  threatened,  which  he 
succeeded  in  averting.  In  his  own  diocese  he 
showed  him^lf  a  model  bishop,  forward  in  all 
worki  of  charity^  and  of  a  prayerful  and  ascetic 
1^0.  His  humihty  was  most  marked;  when  people 
attempted  to  venerate  him  as  a  wonder-worker, 
he  reproved  them,  saying  that  it  would  be  the  great- 
est of  miracles  if  God  should  deign  to  make  him  a 
really  devout  man.  He  was  canonised  by  Nicholas 
I.  not  long  after  his  death,  A  collection  of  brief 
prayem  from  hia  hand  b  extant  with  the  title  Pig- 
mtnia  (ed.  J.  M,  Lappenberg,  Hamburg,  1844). 
The  VHa  et  mira^ida  of  Wil!ehad.  first  bishop  of 
Bremen  (MGH,  Script,  ii.,  1829,  378^390;  also 
in  MPL,  cjcviii.  1013^-32)  is  attributed  to  Ansgar 
by  Adam  of  Bremen;  the  life,  however,  is  by  an- 
other. (A,  Hauck.) 

BtnuooBA^PHT:  Rimbert  (diAdple  and  suoceiwor  of  Ajid^&t). 
Vito  Antkarii,  ed,  C.  F.  DuMmunn,  ia  MOM,  Smpt.,  it. 
flS29>  683^725,  $^d  MPU  exviii.:  Adam  of  Bremen, 
Grtta  HammeftbivijenMi*  eccUritr,  i.  17-30  et  pBa^im;  there 
are  raodprn  liven  by  O.  H*  Kbpp«l,  LdtenMbeaehreibun^  d« 
ET^bi^ehofM  Ari^ior,  Bremen »  1543;  A^  TappehorD,  L€htn 
dei  keiliQm  Atu^for,  ApotteU  wm  D9.fwmark  uitd  Schir*d4n^ 
MUn«t«r.  13&3.  and  othern.  DoiuuH  also  G.  DeMo,  Gf- 
kAi>A^  dtt  ErzbittumM  MamAuro-Sremen^  i*  42  sqq^»  li, 
fil-52,  Berlin,  1877:  G,  F.  Maclcar,  Apt^tt^^  of  Mrdiir- 
vat  Europe,  pp.  \h\-\7\,  London.  IS&S;  Watt*nhadi> 
IKK?*  1904.  i.  2&7.  ii.  79.  508;  Hauck*  KD,  ii  Zm, 
SOa,  ei8.  624.  OeO,  670  •QQ,  726,  76S;  T.  von  Sehubert, 
Awiaoaf.  Kiel  190L 

AIVSO:  A  monk  and  abbot  (776--800)  of  Lobbes 
{35  tn.  a.  of  Bruiseb),  but  not*  like  his  predeces- 
»on,  also  a  bishop.  He  was  considered  a  worthy, 
zealous  man,  but  no  scholar;  nevertheless,  while 
a  monk,  he  compiled  from  the  soureea  biographies 
of  the  first  two  of  the  abbot  bishops  of  Lobbes, — the 
VU4X  S.  Ursmari  (in  ASB,  April,  ii.  560-562,  and 
ASM,  iii.  1,  248^250)  and  the  Vila  S.  ErmiTii  or 
Ermitumis  (ASB,  April,  iii.  375-377;  ASM,  m.  1, 
504-56S). 

BlBLiooBxPKT:  Hi»U3!%n  liadrain  d€  ia  France,  it.  303. 

ANTERIJS,  an'te^rns:  Bishop  of  Home  in  the 
third  eentury,  succesBor  of  Pontianus.  According  to 
the  CalaloffUM  LiberkLnua,  he  was  consecrated  Nov. 
21,  235;  the  divergent  oceount  of  Eusebius  {Hiet 
ted.f  VL  xjdx.  1 ),  which  makes  him  enter  upon  his 
office  in  the  reign  of  Gordianus,  b  of  leas  author- 
ity.  After  a  pontificate  of  little  over  a  month, 
he  died  Jan.  3,  236.     The  stone  placed  over  his 


grave  in  the  c^netery  of  Calbctus  wa/i  discovered 
in  IS54.  (A.  HAOcit.) 

Brauoaa^PHT:  Liber  f^ontifieaii**^.  OixchKtae,i  147.  P^Sina. 
1886. 
AHTHOMSTS,    See   .\nthost,   Saint,    Orders 

OF. 

AWTHONY,  ALFR£D  WILLIAMS:  Free  Bap- 
tist; b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan,  13,  i860.  He 
waa  educated  at  Brown  University  (B.A.,  18S3), 
Cobb  Divinity  School  (1883-86),  and  the  University 
of  Berlin  (1838-90),  acid  was  pastor  of  the  Essex 
Street  Free  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  Me,,  from 
1885  to  1888.  On  his  return  from  Germany  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  New  Testament  exegeais 
at  Cobb  Divinity  School,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  conference 
board  of  the  General  Conference  of  Free  BaptistHj 
the  chairman  of  the  Free  Baptiat  coKimittee  of 
conference  on  union  with  other  bodies*,  a  member 
of  the  iDterdenontiinationaJ  Commission  of  Maine 
since  its  organizsHon  in  1891  and  secretary  since 
1904,  trustee  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  the 
Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls  since  lS9d,  and 
metnber  of  the  school  committee  of  Lewiston  since 
1906.  Among  the  societies  to  which  he  belongs 
are  the  American  Philological  Association,  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature*  the  Society 
of  Biblical  literature  and  Exegesis,  and  the  Maine 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  Science.  In  theology 
he  is  a  moderate  progressive.  He  has  written: 
Alt  Inirodudicm  to  the  Life  of  Jemi9  (New  York, 
1896);  The  Method  of  Jesus  (1899);  The  Sunday- 
School— Its  Progress  in  Method  and  Scope  (1S99): 
and  The  Higher  Criticism  in  the  New  Testament 
(1901);  and  has  edited  Preachers  and  Preaching 
(1900),  and  Mev}  Wine  Shins  (1901). 

AlftHOirr,  SAHVT,  the  hermit.     See  MON- 

iLBTIClBM. 

AlfTHOlfY,  SAmT,  ORDERS  OF:  The  oldest 
and  most  important  of  the  religious  orders  named^ 
after  St.  Anthony,  the  father  of  monosticisnu  is 
that  of  the  Hospitalers  of  St.  Anthony,  founded 
about  the  time  of  the  first  crusade  (10Q5-99)  by 
a  nobleman  of  St.  Didier  la  Mothe  in  Dauphin^, 
Gaston  by  name.  According  to  the  traditions  of 
the  order,  Gaston's  son,  Gu^rin,  was  cured  of  the 
disease  known  as  St.  Anthony's  fire  (morbus  so^r); 
whereupon  the  father  founded  a  hoapital  for  those 
Buffering  from  this  and  similar  mala<lies,  near  the 
great  church  of  St-  Didier,  and,  with  his  son  and 
eight  knightly  comrades^  undertook  the  part  of 
nurses  in  the  mstitution.  St.  Anthony  appeared 
to  the  founder,  gave  him  his  staff  (shaped  like  the 
letter  '*  T  '^),  and  encouraged  him  in  the  work. 
Urban  11.  is  said  to  have  confirmed  the  order  at 
the  synod  at  Oermont  in  1095.  Cali^tus  IL  in 
1118  dedicated  the  church  belonging  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  Mons  Major  at  St.  Didier  to  St. 
Anthony,  and  so  made  it  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
the  order  J  which  wa^s  subject  to  the  Benedictine » 
From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  order 
spread  through  the  foimdjltion  of  many  houses 
(as  at  Rome  in  1194;  at  Acco  in  1208;  and  many 
in  central  and  north  Germany),  and  it  acquired 
considerable  wealth  through  the  persistent  ze4il 
of  its   almsgatherers.    They    wore   a   blaek   robe 
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with  a  light  blue  "  T  "  (St.  Anthony's  cross),  and 
a  little  bell  on  the  neck  announced  their  coming. 
After  a  hard  struggle  the  Hospitalers  freed  them- 
selves from  the  Benedictines,  and  in  1286,  by  adopt- 
ing the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  they  be<»ame  regu- 
lar canons  (popularly  known  as  T&nniesherm).  In 
1297  Boniface  VIII.  freed  them  from  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  made  their  head  master,  the  general 
abbot  of  St.  Didier,  directly  subject  to  the  papal 
see.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  number  of  houses  amounted  to  364.  The  order 
had  suffered  a  moral  deterioration,  which  the 
general  abbot,  Brunei  de  Gramont,  with  papal 
support,  vainly  endeavored  to  correct  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  1774  the  order  was  imited 
with  the  Knights  of  Malta  (see  John,  Saint,  Order 
OF  Hospitalers  of).  O.  Z6cKLERt. 

Bibuoorapht:  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Konareoaiionen^  i. 
401-402;  Helyot,  Ordrf  moruutuptM,  ii.  108-114;  Seifart. 
JH4  TOnneaherm  und  der  ehr»atne  Rat  in  HUdeMheitn^  in 
Zeitaehrift  fOr  deuUcKe  CuUuro—ckiekU,  1872.  pp.  121. 
384;  G.  Uhlhorn,  DiechriUliche  UsbeathAtiakeU  im  MUr 
telaUer,  pp.  178,  432,  478.  Stuttgart.  1884. 

ANTHONY,  SAINT,  OF  PADUA:  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  followers  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi; 
b.  at  Lisbon,  of  a  distinguished,  knightly  family, 
about  1195;  d.  at  Padua  June  13,  1231.  When 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Augustinian 
canons  at  Lisbon.  Afterward  he  went  to  Ooimbra 
and  by  zealous  study  made  himself  master  of  the 
theology  of  his  time.  The  translation  of  the  bones 
of  the  first  martyred  Franciscans  from  Morocco  to 
0>imbra  awakened  in  Anthony  a  desire  for  mar- 
tyrdom; to  accomplish  his  purpose  in  1220  he  joined 
the  Minorites  and  sailed  to  Africa;  being  confined 
to  his  bed  by  sickness  throughout  the  winter,  he 
resolved  to  return  home.  On  the  way  he  was 
driven  to  Messina  and  with  the  brethren  there 
went  to  the  chapter  at  Assisi  in  1221,  where  he  was 
taken  to  a  hermitage  in  the  Romagna.  By  acci- 
dent his  oratorical  gifts  became  known  when  he  was 
ordained  priest  at  Forli;  and  he  was  made  preacher 
of  the  order.  Of  his  public  activity,  which  now 
commenced,  very  little  is  known.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  lector  to  the  Minorites  at  Bologna,  although 
Francis  of  Assisi,  influenced  by  Elias  of  O>rtona, 
who  wished  to  introduce  scientific  study  into  the 
order,  gave  his  permission  very  reluctantly.  An- 
thony next  went  to  France,  and  was  guardian  at 
Puy  and  custos  in  Limousin.  As  in  the  Romagna, 
he  showed  himself  an  indefatigable  persecutor  of 
heretics  in  the  struggle  with  the  Cathari.  At 
Rimini  he  converted  some  of  them  by  his  per- 
suasive powers,  and  he  united  the  converts  at 
Padua  into  a  brotherhood  of  penitents.  Finally 
he  was  made  provincial,  and  in  1229  went  to  Padua. 

In  1230  Anthony  took  part  in  the  general  chapter 
at  Assisi,  and  he  was  released  from  his  office  as 
provincial  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself 
entirely  to  preaching.  He,  however,  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  controversy  of  the  parties  which 
developed  among  the  Minorites.  He  sided  with 
Elias  and  was  among  the  delegates  sent  to  Rome 
to  have  the  differences  decided  by  the  pope,  who 
acoordin^y  issued  the  buU  Quo  dongaii,  Sept.  28, 
1 230  (see  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assisi,  and  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order). 
I.— 18 


Anthony's  fame  rcst^  solely  upon  his  ability  as 
a  preacher,  which  produced  a  great  impression, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Treviso.  The  Latin 
sketches  of  his  sermons  convey  little  impression  of 
his  manner,  but  they  show  him  to  have  been  a 
strict  preacher  of  repentance  and  of  contempt  of 
the  world,  who  urged  indefatigably  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace  provided  by  the  Church.  It  is  said 
that  30,000  auditors  listened  to  him  in  an  open 
field  at  Padua.  His  restless  activity  wore  him  out, 
and,  suffering  from  dropsy,  he  vainly  sought  relief 
by  retiring  to  solitude,  tiJdng  up  his  abode  in  a 
tree.  He  was  canonized  for  political  reasons  by 
Gregory  IX.,  May  30,  1232.  [There  is  a  curious 
story  that  on  one  occasion,  disgusted  with  the  in- 
difference of  his  audience,  Anthony  betook  himself 
to  the  seashore  and  addressed  his  discourse  to  the 
fishes,  which  came  in  shoals  to  listen.  Joseph  Ad- 
dison, Remarks  on  Italy ^  at  the  end  of  ''  Brescia, 
Verona  and  Padua,"  gives  the  Italian  text  and  an 
English  translation.]  E.  Lbmpp. 

Biblioobapht:  Of  the  works  ascribed  to  Anthony  only  the 
sermons  preserved  at  Padua  are  certainly  genuine.  Those 
which  t  have  been  published  will  be  found  in  A.  Pagi. 
SermonM  S.  AnJtonii  Pcuittani  de  Sanctia,  Avignon.  1684; 
A.  Josa.  Legenda  $eu  vita  at  miracula  S.  Antonii  da  Padva, 
Bologna,  1883;  idem,  Sarmonea,  Padua,  1885.  The 
edition  (Padua,  1895  sqq.)  begun  by  A.  M.  Locatelli  (d. 
1902)  does  not  stote  what  M8S.  are  followed.  Other  ool- 
lections  are  not  genuine  or  very  doubtful.  The  sources 
and  most  important  literature  for  Anthony  are  gathered 
in  Leon  de  Kerval,  S.  Antonii  da  Padua  vitd  duae,  ate.^  in 
CoUeetion  d'itudaa  at  daa  documenta  aur  Vhiatoira  raligiauaa 
at  litUraira  du  moyen  Age^  vol.  v.,  Paris.  1904.  For  his 
life:  E.  de  Axevedo,  Vita  del  gUnioao  taumatwrgo  porto- 
gheaa  aant'  Antonio  di  Padova,  Bologna,  1790,  last  ed.. 
Venice.  1865;  H.  J.  Coleridge.  S.  J.,  Tha  Chronida  of  8t 
Antony  of  Padua,  London.  1876;  E.  Lempp,  in  ZKO,  xi. 
(1890)  177-211,  503-538.  xii.  (1891).  414-451,  xiii.  (1892) 
1-46;  J.  Rigauld.  La  Vie  da  Saint  Antoine  de  Padua,  .  .  . 
publiSe  pour  la  pramiire  foia  avee  une  introduction  aur  let 
aourcea  .  .  .  par  Ferdinand-Marie  d'Araules.  Bordeaux, 
1899;  Mrs.  A.  Bell,  Saint  Antony  of  Padua;  Seven  full- 
page  Reproductiona  from  Old  Maatera  of  Seenaa  in  the  Life 
of  St.  Antony,  London.  19(X);  A.  Lepitre,  Antoine  de  Pa- 
doue  (in  the  Joly  series),  Paris.  1901.  Eng.  transl.  by  Edith 
Quest,  London,  1902. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.    See  Theoloot. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM  and  ANTHROPOPA- 
THISM  (Gk.  anihrOpos,  "  man,"  +  morphi,  "  form," 
and  pathoSf  "  passion,  suffering ") :  Terms  des- 
ignating views  of  God  which  represent  him  as 
possessed  of  a  human  form  or  members,  human 
attributes,  or  human  passions.  Such  views  arise 
from  the  natural  tendency  or  necessity  of  man  to 
conceive  of  higher  beings  by  analogy  with  himself, 
and  are  incidental  to  all  religions  at  a  certain 
stage  of  their  development.  Many  passages  of  the 
Bible  easily  lend  themselves  to  an  anthropomor- 
phic interpretation.  The  Audians  (q.v.)  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  taught  that  all  references 
to  God's  hands,  ears,  eyes,  etc.,  are  to  be  inter- 
preted literaUy.  Some  philosophers  believe  the 
conception  of  God  as  a  p^ersonal  spirit  to  be  anthro- 
pomorphic. Scholars  who  accept  the  compilatoiy 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  consider 
anthropomorphism  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
EHohist,  usually  cited  as  E.  Others  maintain  that 
the  Scriptures,  rightly  interpreted,  lend  no  support 
to  such  views.  See  Comparativb  Rslioion,  VI., 
l,a,J3. 
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Anthropomorphism  is  inseparable  from  any  con- 
ception of  supernatural  powers  or  God.  This  fact 
has  received  two  interpretations.  (1)  Religion 
never  outgrows  the  essential  characteristics  of  its 
origin,  whether  this  is  conceived  of  as  mytholog- 
ical (Comte),  animistic  (Tylor),  or  through  dreams 
(Spencer).  In  the  lower  stages  of  religion,  the 
gods  are  only  larger  men.  According  to  Feuerbach, 
following  Xenophanes  and  Lucretius  (Z)e  rerum 
naturaf  v.  121),  man  creates  God  in  his  own  image 
(cf.  Feuerbach,  Wesen  des  ChristerUhuirUf  chap.  1, 
{2).  In  the  progress  from  polytheism  to  mono- 
theism, the  human  qualities  are  indefinitely  en- 
larged, concentrated,  and  united  in  one  being,  but 
the  being  is  still  human.  Between  the  mode  of 
human  intelligence  and  onmiscience,  the  human  will 
and  omnipotence,  between  human  goodness  and 
divine  perfection,  between  personality  and  the 
Infinite  is  not  only  an  immeasurable  but  an  irrec- 
oncilable difference.  The  result  for  thought  is 
either  that  there  is  no  God  (Comte),  or,  if  such  a 
being  exists,  we  are  compelled  to  distrust  all  anthro- 
pomorphic notions  and  take  refuge  in  the  Unknown 
and  the  Unknowable  (Spencer,  First  Principles, 
New  York,  1892,  pp.  108-123).  The  latter  alter- 
native leaves  room  for  the  religious  sentiments, 
but  only  in  the  form  of  awe.  To  rid  the  idea  of 
God  of  every  trace  of  anthropomorphism,  however, 
simply  abolishes  the  idea  itself.  (2)  According  to 
the  second  view — ^which  is  met  with  imder  many 
variations — religious  ideas  are  not  only  incurably 
anthropomorphic,  but  they  share  this  property 
with  all  other  ideas.  They  contain  objective 
truth,  even  if  this  is  lacking  in  scientific  accuracy 
of  expression.  Either  rational  and  moral  qualities 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  on  the  ground  that  these 
are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  personality  (S. 
Harris,  The  Self-Revelation  of  God,  New  York,  1887, 
pp.  433-440),  or,  since  they  are  derived  from  the 
human  consciousness  and  the  region  of  the  finite, 
they  may  be  interpreted  only  analogically  and 
symbolically;  e.g.,  force,  cause,  energy,  the  eternal, 
the  infinite,  the  power  not  ourselves  that  makes 
for  righteousness,  even  personality  and  fatherhood 
have  a  real  meaning  for  religious  feeling  and  thought, 
although  their  full  significance  transcends  both 
definition  and  comprehension.  The  Scriptures, 
which  are  marked  by  definite  stages  of  anthropo- 
morphic representations  of  God,  con  tain  a  corrective 
for  an  undue  reliance  on  this  mode  of  conception. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
BrBuooBAPHT:  John  Fiske,  Outlinet  of  Cotmie  Philo9ophy, 
part  1,  chap,  vii.,  part  3,  chap,  ii.,  Boston,  1891;  idem.  Idea 
cfOod,  pp.  111-118.  Boston.  1886;  F.  Paulsen,  Einleitung 
in  die  PhUotophie,  pp.  27&-281.  Berlin,  1896,  Eng.  transl.. 
pp.  262-266,  New  York.  1898. 

ANTICHRIST. 

The  Idea  Possibly  of  Babylonian  Origin  (i  1). 

Old  Testament  Conceptions  (i  2). 

Later  Hellenistic  Jewish  Literature  (i  3). 

In  the  New  Testament  (i  4). 

In  Post-Christian  Judaism  and  in  the  Church  (i  6). 
The  name  "Antichrist"  is  first  found  in  the 
Epistles  of  John  (I.  ii.  18,  22,  iv.  3;  II.  7).  The 
idea,  however,  is  in  earlier  New  Testament  wri- 
tings, and  its  roots  are  in  the  Old  Testament. 
According    to    a   modem    supposition  they   are 


even  to  be  sought  in  the  Babylonian  chaos-myth, — 
a  native  myth  of  the  springtime,  which  narrates 
how  Tiamat,  the  ruler  over  the  deeps  of  dark- 
ness and   the   waters,  aided  by  her 
X.  The  Idea  powers,    rebelled  against  the  upper 
Possibly  of  gods,  but  was  overcome  by  Marduk, 
Babylonian  the  son  of  the  gods,  who  had  been 
Origin.      elevated    to   the    throne,   and    then 
created  the  heavenly  lights.    It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Old  Testament  writings 
indicate  that  this  myth  migrated  to  Canaan   in 
very  ancient  times,  was  transferred  by  the  Israel- 
ites to  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  and  was  applied 
in  various  forms  also  to  political  enemies  of  the 
people;  and  herein  is  sought  the  origin  of  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  a  rise  and  conquest  of  evil  powers, 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Gunkel,  Schdpfung  und  Chaos,  GOttingen, 
1895,  pp.  221  sqq.).    But  influence  of  old  Oriental 
thoughts   upon   the    figurative  style   of   Biblical 
writings  can  be  admitted  only  in  a  very  limited 


Neither  the  soiures  of  the  eschatological  ideas 
which  meet  in  the  notion  of  Antichrist,  nor  the 
characteristic  features  of  their  devel- 
2.  Old  Tes-  opment  can  be  traced  back  to  extra- 
tament  Biblical  elements.  The  belief  in  the 
Concep-  election  of  Israel  as  a  people  of  God, 
lions.  sanctified  imto  him  and  blessed  by 
him,  received  a  rude  shock  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  reality  apparently  opposed  to  such 
choice.  Hence  arose  the  prophecy,  that,  because 
of  its  faithlessness  Israel  is  given  over  to  heathen 
powers,  but  that  it  shall  be  delivered  from  them, 
their  presumption  being  punished  for  exceeding 
their  divine  comnussion  as  God's  scourges.  Thus 
the  opinion  was  formed  that  before  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  completed  it  is  to  be  attacked  by 
the  godless  world.  As  the  representative  of  the 
latter,  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  1-6)  mentions 
Magog,  the  land  of  King  Gog,  a  comprehensive 
designation  of  the  nations  of  the  north.  Zechariah 
(xii.-xiv.)  describes  more  minutely  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  of  God  by  hostile  powers. 
When  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  of  Syria  under- 
took with  cruel  severity  to  supplant  the  religion 
of  Israel  by  Greek  heathenism,  these  ideas  found 
a  further  development.  The  heathen  world-power 
then  appeared  not  as  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God,  but  as  his  adversary, 
attacking  with  destructive  purpose  the  very  cen- 
ter of  his  kingdom.  The  history  of  the  godless 
world-kingdom,  which  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
person  of  the  proud  king,  is  thus  represented  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel. 

Gradually  the  last  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  God 

came  to  be  thought  of  as  the  antitype  of  the  Messiah; 

at  least  such  ia  the  representation  of 

3.   Later    the  later  Hellenistic  Jewish  literature 

Hellenistic   (cf.  Num.  xxiv.  7,  LXX.;  Sibyllines, 

Jewish      iii.   652   sqq.).     In   the   extant   pre- 

literature.  Christian    Palestinian    literature    no 

indication  is  found  of  a  personal  an- 

titjrpe  of  the  Messiah.    In  the  older  portions  of 

the  Book  of  Enoch  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 

is  spoken  of  as  taking  place  at  the  end  of  all  struggles 
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and  judgments  (Enoch  xc.  37).  In  the  pseudo- 
Solomonic  Psahns  (xvii.  27-39)  of  the  time  of 
Pompey,  and  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  of  the  time 
of  the  Flavian  emperors,  it  ia  the  godless  powers 
or  the  heathen  nations  who  are  overpowered  by 
the  Messiah.  In  the  almost  contemporary  Apoc- 
alypse of  Baruch  (xl.  1-2)  this  passage  is  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  a  last  impious  king  by  the 
Messiah.  The  conception  here  is  Bot  yet  influenced 
by  Christianity;  and  thus  the  expectation  of  a 
personal  opponent  to  the  Messiah  is  found  in  pre- 
Christian  Judaism. 

In  the  New  Testament  writings  the  thought 
seems  to  be  influenced  by  ideas  which  origina- 
ted in  the  Christian  revelation.  The 
4.  In  the  great  struggle  against  sin  as  selfish- 
New  Testa-  ness  revived  the  idea  of  a  final  cul- 
ment  mination  of  the  enmity  against  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  separation 
of  the  religious  life  from  the  national-political  life, 
the  idea  is  divested  of  its  natural  form  and  is  more 
spiritualized.  In  his  eschatological  discourse  where 
the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy  place 
is  spoken  of  as  expressive  of  the  tribulation  of  the 
approaching  end  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  Jesus  quoted 
the  Book  of  Daniel.  But  the  Messianic  son  of  man 
is  here  not  opposed,  as  in  Daniel,  by  a  ruler  who  at 
the  same  time  destroys  the  religious  and  national 
side  of  the  theocracy,  but  by  a  great  number  of 
pseudo-prophets  and  pseudo-Messiahs  (Matt.  xxiv. 
5),  who  are  thought  of  as  fanatical  representatives 
of  a  Jewish  natural  Messianic  idea.  The  apostle 
Paul,  when  he  declares  that  the  appearance  of  the 
man  of  sin,  the  opponent  who  rises  against  every- 
thing which  contains  good  and  God's  service,  will 
precede  the  coming  of  Christ  (II  Thess.  ii.  3-4), 
no  doubt  also  thought  in  the  first  place  of  a  pseudo- 
Messiah  in  personal  recollection  of  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  the  Gospel  by  Judaism  filled  with  politico- 
Messianic  thoughts  (I  Thess.  ii.  15).  For  his 
picture  of  the  adversary  he  doubtless  took  some 
traits  from  the  description  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  that  of  Caligula  in  his- 
/>  tory,  who  had  his  image  in  the  form  of  Jupiter  set 
up  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Furthennore, 
Paul's  high  conception  of  the  superhuman  virtue 
of  Christ,  is  reflected  in  the  description  of  his  anti- 
type. In  John's  Apocalypse  the  counterpart  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  last  times,  besides  the 
nations  Gog  and  Magog,  which  are  to  march  against 
the  holy  city  after  the  completion  of  the  millennium 
(Rev.  XX.  8),  includes  also  the  Roman  power,  per- 
sonified (xvii.  11)  in  the  incendiary,  matricide, 
and  persecutor  of  the  Christians  on  the  imperial 
throne,  Nero  (xvii.  9  sqq.),  as  well  as  a  multitude 
of  false  prophets  who  mislead  to  the  cult  of  the 
world-kingdom  and  its  rule  (xiii.  11-17,  xvi.  13, 
xix.  20,  XX.  10),  representing  no  doubt  the  heathen- 
ish Roman  practises  of  augury  and  necromancy. 
The  last  development  of  the  idea  within  the  New 
Testament  is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  John,  where 
the  thought  ia  of  an  opponent  to  the  true  Christ, 
putting  himself  in  his  place,  brought  about  by 
doctrinal  necessities  to  characterize  heretics  who 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  the 
bearer  of  the  revelation  of  God,  Christ.    In  these 


persons,  according  to  the  clear  statement  of  the 
epistles  (I  John  ii.  22;  II  John  7),  the  idea  and  the 
character  of  the  Antichrist  are  realized. 

In  post-Christian  Judaism  the  early  national 
conception  was  enhanced.  The  name  "  Anti- 
christ," borrowed  from  Christianity,  does  not 
become  current  until  late  (e.g.,  in  Abrabanel). 
But  in  the  first  Christian  centuries  there  is  found 
in  Jewish  literatiu^  the  notion  of  a. 
5.  In  Post-  perpetrator    of    outrages    upon    the 

Christian   Jewish  people  in  the  last  days.    Spo- 

Judaism  radically,  the  figure  of  a  powerful 
and  in  the  woman  after  the  manner  of  (Cleopatra 

Church,  appears  (StbyUines,  iii.  77,  v.  18, 
viii.  200);  oftener  that  of  an  imperial 
Roman  anti-Messiah.  In  later  times  Antichrist 
was  represented  in  Jewish  theology  as  victor  over 
the  suffering  Messiah,  and  was  called  Romulus, 
also  Armillus.  In  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
first  centuries  the  main  types  of  the  Biblical  Anti- 
christ reappear.  Origen  identified  the  notion  in 
an  abstract  sense  with  that  of  false  doctrine.  Cer- 
tain contemporaneous  representatives  of  heretical 
teaching  were  called  by  the  name,  without  thereby 
excluding  the  expectation  of  an  Antichrist  as  a 
future  individual  (cf.  Didache,  xvi.).  Very  often 
the  latter  was  thought  of  as  a  false  Jewish  Messiah 
— hence  circumcised  and  compelling  circumcision — 
and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  come  from  the 
tribe  of  Dan  and  from  the  East.  The  connection 
of  Antichrist  with  Nero  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
was  also  developed  by  representing  him  as  the 
resuscitated  Nero  (Lactantius,  De  moriibus  perae- 
ciUorum,  ii.;  Jerome,  on  Dan,  xi.  17;  Augustine, 
De  civitate  Dei,  xx.  13).  Both  conceptions  were 
strangely  fused  (Victorinus,  Comment,  ad  Apoc,) 
or  outwardly  connected  with  each  other  into  the 
notion  of  a  double  Antichrist,  a  Western  (Roman) 
and  an  Eastern,  appearing  in  Jerusalem.  In  re- 
lation to  Satan,  the  Antichrist  was  thought  of 
as  a  man  working  his  will,  as  his  son,  and  even  as 
his  incarnation. 

The  idea  receded  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  when 
it  again  appeared  it  was  mostly  applied  to  phe- 
nomena of  the  present.  It  has  often  been  applied 
to  the  papacy,  an  interpretation  which  was  adopted 
by  Luther  (Adveraus  execrabilem  AntichrUti  huUam) 
and  other  Refonners,  and  taken  into  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (Art.  Schmal.,  ii.  4; 
Tract,  de  pot.  Papce).  On  the  other  hand,  Roman 
Catholics  have  referred  the  Antichrist  to  Luther 
and  Protestantism.  F.  Sieffert. 

As  Bousset  (Antickrist)  has  so  oonvindn^y 
shown,  a  tradition  was  evidently  current  in  Jewish 
thou^t  which  imderlay  the  teaching  both  of 
Paul  and  the  Apocalypse  concerning  the  Antichrist. 
The  tradition  appears  to  have  contained  the  fol- 
lowing features.  The  coming  of  Antichrist  was 
prevented  by  the  Roman  power.  When  this  power 
should  fall,  the  Antichrist,  not  of  foreign  birth 
but  a  Jewish  false  Messiah,  would  establish  him- 
self in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  require  men 
to  worship  him.  His  reign  would  last  for  three 
and  one-half  years.  By  means  of  his  miraculous 
power  he  would  convert  the  world  to  his  side. 
Later,  his  real  character  would  be  exposed;  the 
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believing  Jews  having  fled  into  the  wilderness 
would  be  pursued  by  him,  and  then  he  would  be 
slain  by  the  true  Messiah  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth.  This  tradition  is  in  part  followed  and  in 
part  contradicted  by  the  Apocal3rpse  and  by  Paul. 
In  its  backgroimd  is  the  Book  of  Daniel  with 
its  fierce  foreign  oppressor;  the  Apocalyptic  Belial, 
a  supernatural  spirit  who  will  antagonize  God 
at  the  end  of  time  {SybiUines,  bk.  iii.);  the  doc- 
trine of  Satan  (Rev.  xx.  2);  the  Babylonian  dragon- 
myth  (Gunkel,  Sch&pfung  und  Chaos);  and  a  man 
filled  with  Satanic  might.  The  doctrine  of  Anti- 
christ contains  one  of  the  solutions  which  the  early 
Church  had  to  offer  for  two  problems  of  the  religious 
consciousness — the  origin  and  overthrow  of  evil, 
and  theodicy.  C.  A.  B. 

Biblioorapht:  McCIintock  And  Strong,  Cyctopadiat  L  254- 
261  (Able  historicAl  review,  but  omits  survey  of  the 
PseudepigTAphA.  a  lAck  supplied  in  R.  F.  ChArles,  Crilr 
ical  Hiatary  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  Lon- 
don, 1899);  J.  G.  WAlch,  Bibliotheca  IheotoguM.  ii.  217 
sqq.,  4  vols.,  JeoA,  1757-66  (gives  bibliogrAphy  of  contro- 
versy between  ProtestAnts  And  CAtholics);  T.  MAlvendA, 
De  Antiehrieto,  Rome,  1604;  J.  H.  NewmAn,  The  Protee- 
lantldeaof  Anti-ChrieU  in  bis  Critical  and  Hietorical  Be- 
aaye,  ii.  112-185.  London,  1871;  DCB,  i.  120-122;  8.Hun- 
tingford.  The  Apocaljfp^e  .  .  .  and  the  AnHchriet  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John,  London,  1881;  CompuiaHon  of  666 
.  .  .  the  Coming  of  AnHchriet,  ib.  1891;  W.  Bousset,  Der 
AnHchriet  in  der  Ueberlieferung  dee  Judenthume,  dee  Neuen 
Teetamente  und  der  alien  Kirche,  Gdttingen,  1895,  Eng. 
trAnsl.,  London,  1896;  H.  Gimkel,  Sth&pfung  und  Chaoe, 
Gdttingen.  1895\  E.  WAdstein,  Antichriet,  in  ZWT, 
xxxviii.-xxxix.  (new  aeries,  iii.-iv..  1895-96),  79-157,  251- 
293;  M.  Friedl&nder,  Z>0r  AnHchriet  in  den  vorchrietlichen 
jadiechen  Quellen,  Gdttingen,  1901. 

ANTIDICOMARIAinTES,  anni-dic"o-m6'ri-an- 
cuts:  A  name  applied  by  Epiphanius  (Hcer., 
Ixxviii.)  to  opponents  of  the  belief  in  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ.  The  New 
Testament  speaks  of  the  "  brethren  ''  of  Jesus; 
and  in  TertuUian's  time  the  opinion  was  still  prev- 
alent that  Mary's  marriage  with  Joseph  was  a  true 
marriage.  Thus  he  writes  (De  monogamia,  viii.): 
"  Truly  it  was  a  virgin  who  bore  Christ,  but  after 
doing  so  she  married,  in  order  that  the  last  title  of 
sanctity  might  be  checked  off  in  the  inventory  of 
Christ;  a  mother  who  was  both  a  virgin  and  a 
once  married  woman."  But  by  the  fourth  century 
it  was  considered  as  established  that  there  had  not 
been  a  real  marriage.  The  older  belief  had  not, 
however,  altogether  disappeared.  Epiphanius 
foimd  the  opinion  current  in  Arabia  that  Mary, 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  had  lived  with  Joseph  as 
his  wife  and  had  children  by  him.  He  classed  the 
adherents  of  this  view  as  a  sect,  bestowed  upon 
them  a  name  of  his  own  composition,  meaning 
"  opponents  of  Mary,"  and  controverted  their 
belief  in  a  lengthy  treatise,  which  he  gives  in  the 
passage  cited  above.  (A.  Hauck.) 

ANTILEGOMENA.    See  Canon  of  Scripture. 

ANTIMENSIUM,  an''ti-men'si-nm:  A  name  ap- 
plied in  the  Greek  Church  to  a  linen  cloth  spread 
upon  the  altar  before  the  beginning  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  service,  and  considered  as  making  it  an  altar 
ready  for  the  sacrifice.  Since  the  Greek  Church, 
like  the  Roman  Catholic,  holds  that  the  eucharis- 
tic  sacrifice  may  be  offered  only  on  a  consecrated 
altar,  and  since  this  consecration  can  be  performed 
only  by  the  bishop   (taking  place  usually  at  the 


time  of  the  consecration  of  the  church),  the  mass 
could  not  be  celebrated  in  churches  not  yet  conse- 
crated, if  the  use  of  this  consecrated  cloth — in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  a  portable  altar-stone 
(see  Altar) — were  not  held  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Georo  Rietbchel.) 

AirxmOMIANISM    AND    AUXmOMIAN 
CONTROVERSIES. 

I.  AntinomiAnism  in  GenenU. 

New  TestAment  AntinomiAnism  ((1). 

Gnostic  AntinomiAnism  (S  2). 

AntinomiAnism  of  the  Middle  Ages  ((3). 

Of  the  Sixteenth  And  Seventeenth  Centuries  (i  4). 

In  EnglAnd  ((  5). 

The  RAnters  (i  6). 

LAter  PhAses  of  AntinomiAnism  (i  7). 

II.  AntinomiAn  Controversies. 

1.  Of  the  GermAn  ReformAtion. 

Luther's  EArlier  TeAchings  About  the  Law  ((1). 
AgrioolA's  Controversy  with  MelAnchthon,  1527  (i  2). 
AgrioolA's  Controversy  with  Luther,  1537  sqq.  (i  3). 
jAkob  Schenk  ((  4). 
LAter  Controversies  (i  5). 
Settlement  of  the  Controversy  (16). 

2.  The  AntinomiAn  Controversy  in  New  EnglAnd. 

L  AntinomiAnism  in  General:  The  name  anti- 
nomianism  is  a  comparatively  modem  designation 
of  several  types  of  ethical  thought  in  which  hos- 
tility to  the  Mosaic  law  (including  the  decalogue) 
and  to  the  principles  therein  embodied  has  led  to 
immoral  teaching  and  practise.  Traces  of  such 
thought  are  evident  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
spiritualization  of  the  law  into  the  one  precept  of 
love  to  God  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus 
encouraged  some  overenthusiastic  devotees  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  exalted  to  such  a  height 
of  spirituality  and  such  an  overmastering  love  to 
God  that  they  needed  to  have  no  regard  to  moral 
precepts  or  to  outward  conduct; 
X.  New  Tes-  while  Paul's  insistence  on  the  goodness, 
lament      holiness,  and  spirituality  of  the  law 

Antino-     did  not  suffice  to  convince  all  of  those 

mianism.  who  considered  themselves  his  dis- 
ciples that,  as  being  utterly  ineffectual 
for  human  salvation  and  as  occasioning  and  inci- 
ting to  sin,  it  was  not  itself  sin  and  worthy  to  be 
treated  with  abhorrence.  Paul's  sharp  conflict 
with  Judaizers  in  regard  to  the  observance  of 
Jewish  ceremonies  could  hardly  fail  to  convince 
his  more  radical  anti-Judaistic  followers  that  the 
effort  to  keep  the  law  perfectly  was  not  only  vain 
but  involved  the  setting  at  naught  of  the  gospel  of 
free  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  Some  such  perversion 
of  Paul's  teaching  was  probably  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  II  Pet.  iii.  16.  The  members  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  who  were  puffed  up  and  did  not 
mourn  over  the  incestuous  person,  as  well  as  the 
parties  guilty  of  the  abominable  union  (I  Cor.  v. 
1-6),  were  probably  antinomian,  and  of  like  tend- 
ency were  doubtless  the  Nicolaitans  (Rev.  ii.  2, 
15;  see  Nicolaitans),  those  that  held  the  teaching 
of  Balaam  (Rev.  ii.  14),  and  those  that  suffered 
the  woman  Jezebel  (Rev.  ii.  20). 

Many  Gnostics  objected  to  the  Mosaic  law  as 
being  too  formal  and  not  sufficiently  spiritual,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  as  giving  too  much  place  to  carnal 
indulgence,  on  the  other  (see  Gnosticism).  Hold- 
ing the  flesh  in  contempt  as  an  evil  product  of  the 
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demiurge,  some  thought  it  their  duty  to  practise 
a  rigorous  asceticism,  while  others  are  represented 
by  their  Christian  assailants  as  thinking  it  right 
to  destroy  the  body  by  vicious  practises.  The 
Cainites  (q.v.)  regarded  with  approval 

2.  Gnostic  Cain,    Esau,    Korah,   the   Sodomites, 
Antinomian- and  all  other  characters  reprobated 

ism.  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  presumably 
supposed  that  they  were  doing  God 
service  in  themselves  defying  the  authority  of  Jeho- 
vah (the  demiurge)  and  doing  the  things  forbidden 
in  the  law.  Carpocrates  (q.v.)  and  Epiphanes  ap- 
pear to  have  disseminated  antinomian  teachings. 
The  followers  of  Marcion  (q.v.)  and  the  Mani- 
cheans  (q.v.)  were  antinomian  in  the  sense 
that  they  rejected  the  Mosaic  law  because 
of  its  permiBsion  of  marriage  and  even  polyg- 
amy and  concubinage,  of  capital  punishment, 
etc.;  but  did  not,  so  far  as  appears,  make  repudia- 
tion of  the  law  an  excuse  for  fleshly  indulgence. 
The  followers  of  Priscillian  (q.v.),  a  strong  ascetic 
party  in  Spain  with  Gnostic  tendencies  (fourth 
and  fifth  centuries),  were  tortured  into  confessing 
the  most  inmioral  practises;  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  crediting  the  calumnies  of  their  perse- 
cutors. The  Messalians  (q.v.),  a  mystical  sect 
that  flourished  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia 
from  the  fourth  century  onward,  are  said  to  have 
practised  a  squalid  kind  of  asceticism,  mendicancy, 
promiscuous  sleeping  together  of  men  and  women, 
and  prayer  to  the  devil.  On  accoimt  of  the  last- 
named  practise  they  were  sometimes  called  Satan- 
ites.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  antinomian. 
Of  like  character,  or  worse,  were  the  Adamites 
referred  to  by  Epiphanius,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  medieval  parties  known  by  this  name 
(see  Adamites). 

The  Bogomiles  and  kindred  sects  (see  New 
Manicheanb)  are  accused  by  their  enemies  of  the 
most  immoral  practises.  Amalric  of  Bena  (d.  1204) 
carried  pantheistic  ideas  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
"  to  those  constituted  in  love  no  sin  is  imputed  " 
(see  Amalric  of  Bena).  His  followers  are  said 
to  have  maintained  that  harlotry  and  other  carnal 
vices  are  not  sinful  for  the  spiritual  man,  because 
the  spirit  in  him,  which  is  God,  is  not 

3.  Antino-  affected  by  the  flesh  and  can  not  sin, 
mianmm  of  and  because  the  man,  who  ia  nothing, 
the  Middle  can  not  sin  so  long  as  the  spirit,  which 

Ages.  is  God,  is  in  him.  Such  teachings 
were  carried  to  the  most  immoral 
consequences  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
and  the  Beghards  (qq.v.),  if  the  inquisitorial 
records  of  the  fifteenth  century  can  be  believed. 
Johann  Hartmann  in  the  diocese  of  Mainz  claimed 
that  by  contemplation  he  had  become  so  com- 
pletely one  with  God  and  God  so  completely  one 
with  him  that  an  angel  could  not  tell  the  difference; 
that  a  man  free  in  spirit  is  rendered  impeccable 
and  can  do  whatever  he  will  and  whatever  pleases 
him.  He  carried  these  doctrines  to  the  most 
extreme  and  revolting  consequences  (cf .  the  docu- 
ments in  DbUinger,  Beitr&ge  zur  SektengeschichU  des 
MiUelalters,  ii.,  Munich,  1890.  pp.  384  sqq.).  This 
type  of  antinomianism  seems  to  have  been  wide- 
spread during  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  was  per- 


petuated in  some  of  the  parties  of  the  Reformation 
time. 

The  pantheistic  sect  of  the  "  Libertines,''  who 
appeareid  in  the  Netherlands  about  1525  and 
thence  spread  into  France  and  were  combated 
by  Calvin  (see  Libertines,  3;  Loistb)  were  An- 
tinomians.  They  disregarded  the  Mosaic  law 
and  law  in  general  as  inapphcable  to  the  spiritual 
man  and  felt  free  to  he,  steal,  and  indulge  the  pas- 
sions. David  Joris  (q.v.),  the  mystic,  was  accused 
by  his  opponents  of  antinomian  teachings,   but 

apparently  without  sufficient  reason. 
4.    Of  the   It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  anti- 
Sixteenth    nomian   tendencies  in  a  number  of 
and  Seven-  continental  parties  of  the  sixteenth 
teenth      and  seventeenth  centuries  not  com- 
Centuries.   monly  reckoned  among  Antinomians. 

The  hyper-Calvinistic  (supralapsarian) 
teaching  of  men  like  Piscator  (d.  1625)  and  Gomar 
(d.  1641)  in  the  Netherlands,  as  that  "  sins  take 
place,  God  procuring  and  himself  willing  that  they 
take  place,  nay,  absolutely  so  willing  "  and  that  in 
giving  the  law  and  conmianding  its  observance 
He  made  its  observance  absolutely  impossible, 
really  struck  at  the  root  of  human  responsibility 
and  discouraged  any  effort  to  control  the  natural 
impulses.  So,  too,  the  Jesuit  casuists  of  the  more 
reckless  type  in  substituting  for  the  Mosaic  law 
the  Canon  Law  and  in  making  the  violation  of  the 
latter  easy  by  their  doctrines  of  "  philosophical 
sin,"  "  direction  of  attention,''  "  mental  reserva- 
tion," and  ''  probabilism,"  etc.,  were  construct- 
ively antinomian.  Mystics  of  the  later  time,  so 
far  as  they  pantheistically  identified  themselves 
with  God  and  supposed  that  by  virtue  of  such 
spiritual  exaltation  they  were  subject  to  no  ordi- 
nances human  or  divine,  were  antinomian  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were. 
Of  special  importance  in  this  connection,  because 
of  the  wide-spread  influence  exerted  by  his  teach- 
ings on  English  and  American  thought  and  life,  is 
Hendrik  Niklaes,  founder  of  the  Familist«  (q.v.). 
In  1577  several  of  his  works  were  published  in 
English  and  called  forth  a  considerable  body  of 
polemical  literature.  At  this  time  there  are  said 
to  have  been  one  thousand  Familists  in  England, 

and  they  were  making  an  active  and 
5.   In      successful   propaganda.    To  counter- 
England,    act  their  influence  the  privy  council 

issued  a  form  of  abjuration  to  be 
applied  to  members  of  the  party  arraigned  for 
heresy.  Their  principles  were  too  nearly  'identical 
with  those  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  not 
to  be  subversive  of  morality  as  well  as  of  Scriptural 
authority  and  historical  Christianity,  and  their 
errors  were  all  the  more  insidious  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  conform  out- 
wardly to  any  required  ecclesiastical  or  civil  usages, 
and  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  language  to  profess 
the  acceptance  of  any  doctrine. 

During  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth  times 
almost  every  imaginable  type  of  religious  propa- 
gandism  went  forward  with  astonishing  zeal  and 
success.  Familism  (with  other  important  influ- 
ences) produced  a  relatively  pure  and  evangelical 
mysticism  in  the  Society  of  Friends  and  a  grosser 
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form  of  antinomianism  in  the  Ranters  (see  below). 
The  first,  as  far  as  known,  to  propagate  distinct- 
ively antinomian  principles  in  England  at  this 
time  was  John  Eaton,  who  wrote  The  Honeycomb 
of  Free  Justification  by  Christ  Alone  (London,  1642). 
He  distinguished  the  time  of  the  law,  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Christian  dispensation, 
as  ^orious,  more  glorious,  and  most  ^orious. 
Under  the  Mosaic  law  ''  sin  was  severely  taken 
hold  of,  and  punished  sharply  in  God's  children.  .  .  . 
John  laid  open  their  sins,  and  the  danger  of  them, 
yet  we  read  not  of  any  punishment  inflicted  on 
God's  children.  .  .  .  The  third  time,  the  most 
glorious,  is  since  Christ  groaned  out  his  blood  and 
life  upon  the  cross,  by  which  sin  itself,  and  guilt, 
and  punishment  are  so  utterly  and  infinitely  abol- 
ished that  there  is  no  sin  in  the  Church  of  God, 
and  that  now  God  sees  no  sin  in  us;  and  who- 
soever believeth  not  this  point  is  undoubtedly 
damned "  (quoted  by  E.  Pagitt,  Heresiography, 
London,  1662,  p.  122).  The  following  summary 
of  teachings  of  seventeenth-century  Antinomians 
from  Thomas  Gataker's  Antinomianism  Discovered 
and  Confuted  (London,  1652;  quoted  by  Pagitt, 
p.  123)  may  be  accepted  as  substantially  trust- 
worthy: 

1 .  That  the  Moral  Law  is  of  no  use  at  all  to  a  believer,  nor 
a  rule  for  him  to  walk  in,  nor  to  examine  his  life  by,  and  that 
Christians  are  free  from  the  mandatory  power  of  it:  whence 
one  of  them  [Antinomians]  cried  out  in  the  pulpit, "  Away 
with  the  Law,  which  cuts  off  a  mans  legs  and  then  bids  him 
walk."  2.  That  it  is  as  possible  for  Christ  to  sm  as  for  a 
child  of  God  to  sin.  3.  That  the  child  of  God  need  not 
nor  ought  not  to  ask  pardon  for  sin,  and  that  it  is  no  less 
than  blasphemy  for  him  so  to  do.  4.  That  God  doth  not 
chasten  any  of  his  children  for  sin,  nor  is  it  for  the  sins  of 
God's  people  that  the  land  is  punished.  5.  That  if  a  man 
know  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace,  though  he  be  dnmk, 
or  commit  murder,  God  sees  no  sin  in  him.  6.  That  when 
Abraham  denied  his  wife,  and  in  outward  appearance  seemed 
to  lie  in  his  distrust,  lying,  dissembling,  and  equivocating 
that  his  wife  was  his  sister,  yea,  then  all  his  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds  were  perfectly  holy  and  righteous  from  all  spot 
of  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

By  far  the  most  unattractive  of  the  sectaries 

of  this  time  are  the  Ranters,  who  seem  to  have 

been  almost  identical  in  doctrine  and 

6.  The      practise   with   the    Brethren   of   the 

Ranters.  Free  Spirit  and  who,  by  their  enthu- 
siastic propagandiBm,  seduced  multi- 
tudes from  the  fellowship  of  the  evangelical  de- 
nominations. According  to  Samuel  Fisher  (Baby 
Baptism  Mere  Babism,  London,  1653),  **  Some 
Ranters  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  they  are  Christ 
and  God,  and  there  is  no  other  God  than  they, 
and  what's  in  them,  and  such  like  blasphemies.'' 
They  denied  the  existence  of  the  devil,  heaven, 
and  hell.  Moses  they  declared  to  be  a  conjurer 
and  Christ  a  deceiver  of  the  people.  Prayer  is 
useless.  Preaching  and  lying  are  all  one.  The 
Scriptures  they  regarded  as  cast-off  fables,  and  when 
they  condescended  to  use  them  at  all  they  practised 
the  most  absurd  allegorizing.  They  claimed  that 
nothing  is  sin  but  what  a  man  thinks  to  be  so. 
Their  practise  is  represented  as  corresponding 
with  their  immoral  teaching. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Particular  Baptists 
of  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  by  way  of  reaction  against  So- 
cinianism  and  the  missionary  movement,  became 


involved   in   a  hyper-Calvinistic    (supralapsarian) 
type  of  thought  that  involved  making  God   re- 
sponsible for  evil,  complete  denial  of 
7.  Later    human  initiative  or  part  in  salvation 
Phases  of    and  conduct,  renunciation  of  the  law 
Antinomi-    as  a  rule  of  Ufe,  and  the  disowning  of 
anism.       human   agency  and  responsibility  in 
the    extension    of    the    kingdom   of 
Christ.    This   Baptist    antinomianism    was    com- 
bated in  England  by  Andrew  Fuller,  John  Ryland, 
and  others.     A  still  more  virulent  type  of  anti- 
nomianism   appeared   among    American    Baptists 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  way  of  reaction  against 
the  missionary  and  educational  work  of  the  denomi- 
nation.    Here  as  in  England  leaders  and  led  were 
illiterate   and   deeply   prejudiced   against   human 
institutions  and  agencies,  which  they  regarded  as 
an  impertinent  interference  with  God's  sovereignty. 
These  antinomian  Baptist  parties  are  still  extant. 
See  Baptibto,  I.,  4,  §§  4-5;  IL,  3,  §§  3,  4. 

A.  H.  Newman. 
n.    Antinomian  Controversies: 
1.  Of  the  German  Beformation:     Antinomian 
doctrines  were  vigorously  discussed  in  Gennany 
during  the  Reformation  period  until  the  Formula 
of  Concord  made  a  final  adjustment  of  the  matter 
in  1577.     Luther  had   held   that  the  Mosaic  law, 
as  an  ancient  code  devised  under  special  conditions 
for  a  particular  people,   was  superseded  by  the 
civil  law  of  modem  states,  and  no  longer  possessed 
for   Christians   a  juridical   or  ceremonial    force. ^ 
Furthermore,  the  jvhole  law,  even  the  decalogue 
included,  was  in  no  wise  to  be  employed  by  Chris- 
tians in  the  spirit  of  justification  by 
I.  Luther's  works,  since   that   involved  a  super- 
Earlier      ficial  and    mercenary  idea  of  divine 
Teachings    justice.    There  was,  however,  need  to 
about  the    preach  the  law  from  a  spiritual  stand- 
Law,      point,   emphasizing  a   realization    of 
sin   by  which   the  conscience  should 
be    humbled    before    the    divine    wrath;    though 
the   preaching   of    the    law   exclusively    led    to 

1  In  combating  the  legalistic  element  in  medieval  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  and  in  the  radical  religious  parties  of  the 
early  Reformation  time,  Luther  allowed  himself  to  use  lan- 
guage in  disparagement  of  the  Mosaic  law  so  strong  and 
unqualified  as  to  give  great  encouragement  to  those  that 
were  eager  for  fleshly  freedom.  A  few  sentences  should  be 
quoted:  "  Christ  is  not  harsh,  severe,  biting  as  Moses.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  away  with  Moses  forever,  who  shall  not  terrify 
deluded  hearts."  Again:  "  The  gospel  is  heavenly  and 
divine,  the  law  earthly  and  himian;  the  righteousness  of 
tbe  gospel  is  just  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  law  as  heaven 
from  earth,  as  light  from  darkness.  The  gospel  is  light  and 
day,  the  law  darkness  and  night/'  In  his  polemic  "  against 
the  Heavenly  Prophets  "  (Erl.  ed.,  xxix.  160)  he  says:  '*  We 
will  take  our  stand  on  the  right  ground  and  say  that  these 
sin-teachers  and  Mosaic  prophets  shall  leave  us  uncon- 
founded  by  Moses;  we  will  neither  see  nor  hear  Moses.  How 
does  this  please  you,  dear  revolutionists  T  And  we  say 
fiulher  that  all  such  Mosaic  teadiers  [i.e.,  the  Zwickau 
prophets,  q.v.]  deny  the  gospel,  banish  Christ,  and  over- 
throw the  whole  New  Testament.  I  speak  now  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  for  Christians,  since  Moses  was  given  to  the 
Jewish  people  alone  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  us  Gen- 
tiles and  Christians.  We  have  our  gospel  and  New  Testa- 
ment; if  they  will  prove  from  this  that  pictures  are  to  be 
done  away  with,  we  will  gladly  follow  them.  But  if  they 
wish  by  means  of  Moses  to  make  Jews  of  us,  we  will  not 
suffer  it."  Of  course,  he  did  not  mean  utterly  to  repudiate 
Moses,  but  rather  by  a  tour  de  force  to  repudiate  what  he 
considered  an  unauthorised  use  of  Moses.  (a.  h.  n.) 
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either  hypocrisy  or  despair.  In  his  emphasis 
on  justification  by  faith,  Luther  asserted  that 
true  repentance  proceeded  from  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  work  of  Christ.  The  preaching  of  faith  was 
to  take  precedence  of  all  else,  since,  faith  having 
been  attained,  contrition  and  consolation  spon- 
taneously followed.  Nevertheless,  more  frequently 
and  in  entire  consistency  with  the  formid  defi- 
nition of  his  position  in  1520,  the  process  of  salva- 
tion was  described  by  him  as  be^nning  with  the 
operation  of  the  law  upon  the  soul,  which  in 
repentance  casts  about  for  aid  and  is  met  with  the 
promise  of  remission  of  sins  through  Christ. 

The  antinomian  controversy  was  preluded  by 
the  complaints  preferred  in  Bohemia  in  1524  against 
one  Dominicus  Beyer,  who  strictly  adhered  to 
Luther's  doctrine,  but  was  accused  by  some  of 
reversion  to  the  Roman  view  in  preaching,  as  it 
was  said,  the  approach  to  faith  through  works  of 
merit.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Bugenhagen 
completely  exonerated  Beyer  and  clearly  enun- 
ciated the  Wittenberg  position.  Later  Melanch- 
thon's  Articuli  de  quibus  egerurU  per 
2.  Agricola's  msitatores  (1527;  CR,  xxvi.  7  sqq.) 
ControverBy  placed   the   preaching  of  the  law  at 

with  Me-  the  portal  of  Christian  instruction, 
lanchthon,  asserting  that  it  led  to  repentance, 
1527.  which  was  the  antecedent  of  faith, 
and  without  which  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  was  unintelligible.  Johaim  Agricola, 
who  had  eagerly  emphasized  Luther's  earlier 
statements  of  repentance  as  a  consequence  of  the 
gospel  of  divine  grace,  chose  to  regard  Melanch- 
thon's  declaration  as  a  personal  affront.  After 
addressing  to  Luther  several  memorials  on  the 
subject,  he  made  specific  complaints  and  circulated 
in  manuscript  a  censure  of  Melanchthon 's  teaching. 
In  a  conference  at  Torgau  (Nov.  26-28,  1527)  an 
adjustment  was  finally  effected  by  Luther,  who 
distinguished  between  faith  in  the  general  sense 
(fides  generalia)^  as  indeed  antedating  repentance, 
and  the  justifying  faith  which,  impdled  by  con- 
science, apprehends  divine  grace. 

Agricola,  though  professing  satisfaction,  neverthe- 
less continued  in  his  antinomian  position;  repent- 
ance, consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  fear  of  God 
were  to  be  based  upon  the  gospel  and  not  upon  the 
law.  He  began  even  to  gather  a  party  about 
himself  as  the  Paul  of  the  Reformation,  who  must 
set  right  Peter  (Luther).  Reports  to  this  effect 
having  gained  currency,  three  published  discourses 
of  his  were  examined  and  found  to  contain  anti- 
nomian views.  In  July,  1537,  and  again  in  Septem- 
ber, Luther  preached  against  such  error, 

3.  Agric-  though  without  mention  of  Agricola, 

Ola's  Con-  declaring  in   the  latter  instance  that 

troversy    the  gospel  could  no  more  be  preached 

with  Luther,  independently  of  the  law  than  could 

1537  sqq.  the  law  independently  of  the  gospel. 
At  the  close  of  October,  Agricola  came 
to  an  agreement  with  Luther  whereby  imanimity 
was  recognized  in  the  substance  of  doctrine.  But 
now  Agricola  imdertook  to  publish  his  Summarien 
vJber  die  Evangelierif  the  imprimatur  of  the  rector 
being  dispensed  with  on  the  ground  that  Luther 
had  already  seen  and  approved  of  the  work.    Luther 


thereupon  forbade  its  completion,  and  determined 
upon  an  unsparing  conflict.  He  published  some 
antinomian  theses  of  Agricola  which  had  been 
privately  circulated,  and  on  Dec.  18  held  his  first 
disputation  against  them.^  Agricola  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  Luther  accordingly  challenged 
him  to  a  second  disputation  (Jan.  12,  1538),  at 
which  a  solenm  reconciliation  took  place.  Agricola 
even  authorized  Luther  to  draw  up  a  retraction  in 
his  name,  which  the  latter  did  in  damaging  fashion 
in  a  letter  to  Caspar  GOttel  of  Eisleben.  The 
conflict  seemed  over,  and  in  Feb.,  1539,  Agricola 
was  appointed  to  the  Wittenberg  consistory.  The 
dispute  was,  however,  revived  through  reflections 
made  against  Luther  by  Agricola  in  a  disputation 
at  the  University.  Luther  responded,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  vigorous  attacks  on  the  antinomians. 
He  considered  even  the  excommunication  of 
Agricola.  The  latter,  on  his  side,  thought  himself 
csdumniated  and  collected  material  for  his  justi- 
fication. In  Mar.,  1540,  he  submitted  his  com- 
plaints to  the  Elector.  To  these  complaints  Luther 
responded  that  what  Agricola  termed  calumnies 
were  but  conclusions  inevitably  to  be  drawn  from 
the  latter's  propositions.  The  EHector  instituted 
formal  proc^dings  against  Agricola,  who,  though 
under  pledge  not  to  leave  Wittenberg,  withdrew 

>  The  more  important  of  Agricola's  eighteen  propositions 
are:  i.  Repentance  is  to  be  taught  not  from  the  decalogue 
or  any  law  of  Moses,  but  from  the  suffering  and  death  of 
the  Son  through  the  gospel,  ii.  For  Christ  says  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Luke:  "  Thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  die  and  in 
this  manner  to  enter  into  his  glory,  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  might  be  preached  in  his  name."  iii.  And 
Christ,  in  John,  says  that  the  Spirit,  not  the  law,  convicts 
the  world  of  sin.  iv.  The  last  discourse  of  Christ  teaches 
the  same  thing:  '  Go,  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
vii.  Without  ansrthing  whatever  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
and  men  are  justified:  this  thing  [the  law]  is  not  necessary 
to  be  taught  either  for  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end 
of  justification,  viii.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  having  been 
given  of  old  is  also  given  perpetually,  and  men  are  justified 
without  the  law  through  the  gospel  concerning  Christ  alone^ 
xiii.  Wherefore,  for  conservinic  purity  of  doctrine  we  must 
resist  those  who  teach  that  the  gospel  is  not  to  be  preached 
except  to  those  who  have  been  crushed  and  made  contrite 
through  the  law.  zvi.  The  law  only  convicts  of  sin  and  that, 
too,  without  the  Holy  Spirit;  therefore  it  convicts  unto 
damnation,  xvii  But  there  is  need  of  a  doctrine  that  not 
only  with  great  efficacy  condemns,  but  also  at  the  same 
time  saves:  but  that  is  the  gospel,  which  teaches  conjointly 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  xviii.  For  the  gospel  of 
Christ  teaches  the  wrath  from  heaven  and  at  the  same  time 
the  justice  of  God,  Rom.  i.  For  it  is  the  preaching  of  re- 
pentance joined  to  a  promise  which  reason  does  not  naturally 
apprehend,  but  whidi  comes  through  divine  revelation. 

Luther  added  to  these  acknowledged  articles  of  Agricola 
several  other  statements  of  doubtful  authenticity  which 
Agricola  was  supposed  to  have  made:  The  law  is  not  worthy 
to  be  called  the  word  of  God.  Art  thou  a  harlot,  a  knave, 
an  adulterer,  or  any  other  sort  of  sinner  if  thou  believeet 
thou  art  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  decalogue  belongs 
to  the  town  hall,  and  not  to  the  pulpit.  All  who  go  about 
with  Moses  must  go  to  the  devil.  To  the  gallows  with  Moeee  1 
To  hear  the  word  and  live  accordingly  is  the  consequence 
of  the  law.  To  hear  the  word  and  feel  it  in  the  heart  is 
the  proper  consequence  of  the  gospel.  Peter  knew  noth- 
ing about  Christian  freedom.  His  declaration  "  making 
your  calling  sure  through  good  works  "  is  good  for  nothing. 
As  soon  as  thou  thinkest  it  must  go  thus  and  so  in  Christen- 
dom, everybody  is  to  be  refined,  honorable,  discreet,  holy* 
and  chaste,  thou  hast  already  prostituted  the  goepeL 
Agricola  disowned  the  most  manifestly  immoral  of  these 
propositions,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  pnu>- 
tised  or  approved  of  the  immorality  that  seems  involved  in 
his  teachings.  ▲•  b.  m. 
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in  August  to  Berlin.  From  there  he  recalled  his 
complaints  and  at  Luther's  demand  prepared  a 
letter  of  retraction.  For  a  time  he  modified  his 
views  to  some  extent  so  that  they  approximated 
in  a  measure  to  those  of  Luther;  but  Luther's 
distrust  was  not  removed,  nor  was  Agricola  really 
convinced  of  error. 

After  Agricola  it  was  especially  Jakob  Schenk, 
court-preacher  of  Duke  Henry  and  the  Reformer 
of  Freiberg,  who  came  under  suspicion  of  Anti- 
nomianism ;  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "  all 
who  preached  the  law  were  possessed  with  the 
devil;  ...  do  what  you  will,  if  you  only  believe, 
you  are  saved,"  and  "  to  the  gallows  with  Moses ! " 
An  inquiry  instituted  against  him   (June,   1538) 

ended  in  tus  being  called  by  the  Elector 

4.  Jakob    to  Weimar  as  court-preacher.   In  1541 

Schenk.    Duke  Henry  siunmoned  him  to  Leipsic 

as  preacher  and  university  lecturer, 
but  council,  clergy,  and  theological  faculty  were  all 
strongly  opposed  to  him.  Objection  was  made 
to  the  publication  of  his  sennons,  and  they  were 
found  in  several  points  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  In  the  indictment  appears 
the  old  charge  of  antinomian  doctrine,  resting, 
indeed,  on  very  slight  foundations.  In  1543  he 
finally  left  the  duchy.  The  contents  of  his  pub- 
lished writings  furnish  no  adequate  basis  for  calling 
him  an  Antinomian.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  sermons  erred  repeatedly  in  that  direction. 

In  connection  with  the  Majoristic  dispute  over 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  Luther's  pupils,  An- 
dreas Poach  of  Erfurt  and  Anton  Otho  (Otto) 
of    Nordhausen  denied   that    the   law   had    any 

significance  whatever  for  believers, 
5.  Later  and  thus  arose  the  dispute  de  teriio 
Contro-  iLSu  legU,  Otho  directed  his  conten- 
versies.     tion    immediately    against    Melanch- 

thon,  though  the  latter  had  merely 
repeated  Luther's  statements.  Against  Otho  and 
those  of  similar  views  arose  several  leaders,  in 
particular  M6rlin  and  Wigand.  On  the  other  hand, 
Melanchthon  and  his  more  immediate  school  was 
accused  of  antinomian  doctrine  in  declaring  the 
gospel  to  be  the  proclamation  of  repentance. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  fixed  the  terminology 
of  the  whole  matter  by  deciding  that  the  law  was  a 

special    revelation   teaching   what    is 

6.    Settle-  just  and  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God, 

ment  of  the  and  refuting  whatever  is  opposed  to 

ControverBy.  the  divine  will;  while  the  gospel,  on 

the  other  hand,  taught  what  it  was 
necessary  to  believe,  especially  the  doctrine  of 
forgiveness  of  sin  through  Christ.  All  that  per- 
tained to  the  pimishment  of  sin  belonged  to  the 
preaching  of  the  law,  though  it  was  conceded  that 
it  might  be  said  the  gospel  discoursed  of  repentance 
and  the  remission  of  sin,  if  gospel  were  understood 
to  mean  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
preaching  of  the  law  became  effective  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin  only  when  the  law  was  spiritually 
expounded  by  Christ.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

2.  The  Antinomian  Oontroversy  in  New  Eng- 
land: The  Puritans  of  New  England,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  were  theo- 
cratic in  their  ideas  of  Christianity  and  were  in- 


clined to  make  the  legalistic  83r8tem  of  the  Old 
Testament  their  model.  The  enforcement  of  rigor- 
ous regulations  pertaining  to  every  department 
of  life  (strict  observance  of  Sunday  as  Sabbath, 
regular  attendance  at  church,  avoidance  of  every 
form  of  frivolity  in  dress  or  demeanor)  provoked 
reaction  here  as  it  had  done  in  Geneva.  Mrs. 
Anne  (Marbury)  Hutchinson  (b.  in  Lincolnshire 
1590  or  1591;  married  about  1612  to  William 
Hutchinson  of  Alford,  Lincolnshire),  who  had  been 
under  the  ministry  of  John  O>tton  (q.v.)  at  Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire,  had  imbibed  antinomian  views, 
probably  from  Familists,  and,  on  her  arrival  in 
New  England  (whither  she  followed  her  eldest  son, 
Edward,  arriving  in  Sept.,  1 634),  while  she  continued 
to  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  Cotton,  now  pastor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  church,  soon  began  to  express 
in  strong  language  her  aversion  to  the  preaching  of 
a  "  covenant  of  works  "  in  contradistinction  to  a 
"  covenant  of  grace,''  by  most  of  the  Massachu- 
setts preachers.  She  regarded  Cotton  as  a  preacher 
of  a  **  covenant  of  grace,"  and  he  was  no  doubt 
considerably  influenced  by  her  views;  when  the 
agitation  of  the  question  seemed  likely  to  wreck 
the  colony,  he  found  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
dominant  party  of  the  soundness  of  his  opinions. 
Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  brother- 
in-law,  a  Cambridge  graduate  (arrived  in  New  Eng- 
land May,  1636),  accepted  her  views.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  (arrived  Oct.,  1635;  chosen  governor  May, 
1636;  see  Vane,  Sir  Henrt)  became  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  "  covenant  of  grace."  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson expounded  her  views  to  large  gatherings  of 
women,  who  twice  a  week  resorted  to  her  house, 
and  thus  propagated  them  widely.  She  claimed 
that  after  a  year  of  prayer  it  had  been  revealed  to 
her  that  she  had  trusted  in  a  covenant  of  works; 
under  like  divine  impulse  she  had  come  to  New 
England,  there  being  no  one  in  England  that  she 
durst  hear.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  English 
clergyman  and  combined  considerable  theological 
information  and  argumentative  effectiveness  with 
a  steadfastness  and  persistence  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Like  most  religious  reformers  of  the  time 
she  had  wrought  herself  into  the  conviction  that 
the  few  dogmas  she  held  represented  the  whole 
truth  and  that  all  other  teaching  was  diabolical 
and  abominable.  The  chief  opponents  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  were  John  Wilson,  pastor  of  the 
Charlestown  .church,  Hugh  Peters,  pastor  of  the 
Salem  church,  and  John  Winthrop  (qq.v.).  In 
Dec.,  1636,  the  ministers  censured  Vane  as  respon- 
sible for  the  hurtful  agitation,  and  sought  to  convince 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  of  her  errors.  The  Boston  church 
of  which  Vane  was  a  member  imdertook  to  censure 
Wilson,  but  could  not  secure  the  required  unanim- 
ity, and  Cotton  was  content  publicly  to  admonish 
him.  In  Jan.,  1637,  Wheelwright,  in  a  sermon, 
denounced  the  "  covenant  of  works  "  people  as 
"  antichrists  "  and  thus  added  fuel  to  the  flames. 
In  March  the  Court  by  a  majority  vote  censured 
Wheelwright,  and,  in  the  gubernatorial  election  in 
May,  Vane  was  defeated  and  Winthrop  was  elected. 
0>ercive  measures  soon  removed  the  disturbing 
element  from  Massachusetts.  Vane  returned  to 
England.    Wheelwright    founded    the    town    of 
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Exeter  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Hutchinsons 
went  to  Rhode  Island  (1638),  and  most  of  the  party 
ultimately  settled  near  Newport.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1642,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  moved 
into  Dutch  territory  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  and  was  murdered  there  by  Indians  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  1643. 

The  character  of  this  movement  may  best  be 
set  forth  by  quoting  a  contemporary  sunmiaiy 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  teachings: 

1.  That  the  Law.  and  the  preaching  of  it,  is  of  no  use  at 
alJ  to  drive  a  man  to  Christ.  2.  That  a  man  is  miited  to 
Christ  and  justified  without  faith,  yea  from  eternity.  3. 
That  faith  is  not  a  reoeiving  of  Christ,  but  a  man's  discern- 
ing that  he  hath  received  him  already.  4.  That  a  man  is 
umted  to  Christ  onJy  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  him, 
without  any  act  of  his.  5.  That  a  man  is  never  effectually 
Christ's  till  he  hath  assurance.  6.  This  assurance  is  only 
from  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  7.  This  witness  of  the  Spirit 
is  merely  immediate,  without  any  respect  of  the  Word,  or 
any  concurrence  with  it.  8.  When  a  man  hath  once  this 
witness,  he  never  doubts  more.  9.  To  question  my  assur- 
ance, though  I  fall  into  mimier  or  adultery,  proves  that  I 
never  had  true  assurance.  10.  Sanctifi  cation  can  be  no 
evidence  of  a  man's  good  estate.  11.  No  comfort  can  be 
had  from  any  conditional  promise.  12.  Poverty  in  spirit 
...  is  only  this,  to  see  I  have  no  grace  at  all.  13.  To  see 
I  have  no  grace  in  me  will  give  me  comfort;  but  to  take 
comfort  from  sight  or  grace  is  legal  [legalistic].  14.  An 
hypocrite  may  have  Adam's  graces  that  he  had  in  inno- 
oency.  15.  The  graces  of  saints  and  hypocrites  differ  not. 
16.  All  graces  are  in  Christ,  as  in  the  subject,  and  none  in 
us,  so  that  Christ  believes,  Christ  loves,  etc.  17.  Christ  is 
the  new  creature.  18.  God  loves  a  man  never  the  better 
for  any  holiness  in  him.  and  never  the  less  be  he  never  so 
unholy.     19.  Sin  in  a  child  of  God  must  never  trouble  him. 

20.  Trouble  in  conscience  for  sins  of  commission,  or  for  neg- 
lect of  duty,  shows  a  man  to  be  under  a  covenant  of  works. 

21.  All  covenants  of  God  expressed  in  works  are  legal  works. 

22.  A  Christian  is  not  bound  to  the  Law  as  the  rule  of  his 
conversation.  23.  A  Christian  is  not  bound  to  pray,  ex- 
cept the  Spirit  moves  him.  24.  A  minister  that  hath  not 
this  (new)  light  is  not  able  to  edify  others  that  have  it.  25. 
The  whole  letter  of  the  Scripture  is  a  covenant  of  works. 
26.  No  Christian  must  be  pressed  to  duties  of  holiness.  27 
No  Christian  must  be  exhorted  to  faith,  love,  and  prayer 
etc,  except  we  know  he  hath  the  Spirit.  28.  A  man  may 
have  all  graces  and  yet  want  Christ.  29.  All  a  believer's 
activity  is  only  to  act  sin.  (Pagitt,  ut  sup.,  124-126.)  The 
following  utterances  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her 
followers  are  also  significant:  *'  In  the  sav'ng  conversion 
of  a  sinner  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  working  thereof 
are  destroyed  and  made  to  cease;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  agi- 
tates instead  of  them.  .  .  .  That  God  the  Father,  Son. 
and  Holy  Ghost  may  give  themselves  to  the  soul,  and  that 
the  soul  may  have  true  union  with  Christ,  true  remission 
of  sins,  .  .  .  true  sanctification  from  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  yet  be  an  hypocrite.  .  .  .  That  the  Spirit  doth  work 
in  hypocrites  by  gifts  and  graces,  but  in  God's  children  im- 
mediately. .  .  .  That  it  is  a  soul-damning  error  to  make 
sanctification  an  evidence  of  justification.  .  .  .  That  the 
devil  and  nature  may  be  the  cause  of  good  works." 

A.  H.  Newman. 

Biblioorapht:  The  subject  of  early  Antinomianism  is 
treated  in  such  works  on  N.  T.  Theology  as  that  of  W. 
Besrschlag.  2  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1894-96,  and  in  trea- 
tises on  Gnosticism  (q.v.).  Consult  Neander.  ChriBtian 
Church,  i.  447-454  et  passim,  ii.  769,  iii.  588;  KL,  L  357- 
358.  928-940.  v.  1527,  ix.  1187  (covers  the  whole  subject); 
C.  Schlusselburg,  Catalogua  hereticorum,  Frankfort,  1597. 
On  the  German  Antinomian  Controversy  consult:  G.  J. 
Planck,  *0e3chichte  der  Entatehung  .  .  .  des  protettantiB€hen 
Lehrbeoriffa,  vo  .  iv..  6  vols.,  Leipsic.  1791-1800;  J.  J.  I. 
DSlIinger,  Die  Reformation,  iii.  387  sqq.,  Regensburg, 
1846;  F.  H.  R.  Frank,  Die  Theoloffieder  Coneordienformel, 
ii.  243  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1861;  J.  K.  Scidemann,  i>r.  Jaco6 
Schenk,  Leipsic.  1875;  G.  Mailer.  Paul  Lindenau,  ib. 
1880;  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  History  of  Chriatian  Doctrinea, 
ii.  418.  iii.  67.  Edinburgh,  1880-81;  G.  Kawerau,  Affrieola, 
Berlin,  1881;  J.  Seehawer,  Zur  Lehre  vom  Oabraudi  dea 


Gaaetaea  und  tur  Oaachichie  daa  ap6ieren  AntinomiamuM, 
Rostock,  1887;  T.  Kolde,  Martin  Luther,  ii.  463  sqq.. 
Gotha,  1893;  F.  Loofs,  Dogmengeadiichte,  Halle.  1893; 
J.  KOetlin.  Martin  Luther,  u.  125.  134,  413,  438,  448-452 
et  passim,  Berlin.  1903. 

On  the  later  English  and  American  Antinomianism 
consult:  Story  of  the  Riae,  Reign,  and  Ruine  of  the  Anti>- 
nomiana,  Familiata  and  Libertinea  that  infected  the  Churthea 
of  NetD  England,  London,  1644;  Tobias  Crisp,  Worka, 
ib.  1690;  John  Fletcher,  Cheeka  to  Antinomianitm, 
in  Worka,  vols,  ii.-vi.,  8  vols.,  ib.  1803;  D.  Bogue, 
Hiatory  of  Diaaentera,  4  vols.,  ib.  1808-12;  W.  Orme, 
Life  of  Baxter,  ii.  232  and  chap,  ix.,  ib.  1830;  D.  Neal, 
Hiatory  of  Puritana,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1848;  C.  F.  Adams. 
Three  Epiaodea  of  Maaaachuaetta  .  .  .  Hiatory,  .  .  .  the 
AnHnotnian  Controveray,  Boston,  1892;  B.  Adams.  The 
Emancipation  of  Maaaadiuatitta,  ib.  1887  (on  Puritan- 
ism and  the  various  conflicts  of  New  England);  and  fur- 
ther the  works  of  Wesley  and  Andrew  Fuller. 

ANTIOCH, PATRIARCHATE  OF.  See  Patriarch; 
Syria. 

AimOCH,  an'ti-ec,  SCHOOL  OF:  A  term  des- 
ignating, not  an  educational  institution  like  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  but  a  theological 
tendency  deriving  its  influence  from  a  number  of 
prominent  teachers.  [The  name  is  from  Antioch 
on  the  Orontes,  16  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
famous  city,  the  third  in  point  of  population  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  no  mean  rival  of  Rome 
in  splendor.  There  were  the  groves  of  Daphne, 
where  the  sensual  was  pandered  to  in  all  ways. 
Yet  there  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  came, 
and  it  was  there  that  the  converts  to  the  new  faith 
were  first  called  Christians.]  A  distinction  must 
be  made  between  an  old  and  a  new  school — the 
former  from  about  270  to  360,  the  latter  (to  which 
the  name  is  confined  by  some),  after  360.  The 
presbyter  and  martyr  Lucian  (q.v.;  d.  311),  who 
had  great  influence  as  an  exegete  and  a  meta- 
physician, and  his  contemporary  the  presbyter 
Dorotheus  are  generaUy  mentioned  as  the  founders 
of  this  school,  but  it  may  even  go  back  as  far  as 
Paul  of  Samosata;  at  least,  Lucian  seems  to  have 
refused  his  assent  to  Paul's  condemnation.  Under 
altered  circmnstances,  the  cool  intellectuality  of 
the  Antiochians,  which  shrank  from  the  "  mys- 
tery **  of  the  incarnation,  became  Arianism.  Arius 
himself,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Asterius  were 
disciples  of  Lucian;  and  the  name  of  the  last  was 
frequently  used  by  the  Eusebian  party  to  coun- 
tenance their  attempts  at  compromise.  Most 
important,  however,  was  Lucian 's  activity  in  Bib- 
lical criticism.  In  this  field  his  influence  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  dogmatico-allegorical  ex- 
positions of  the  school  of  Origen,  and  it  made  for 
historical  investigation. 

Of  Lucian's  scholars,  Arius  as  a  presbyter  in 
Alexandria  had  performed  for  some  time  the 
function  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
clever  "  sophist  "  Asterius  is  said  to  have  written 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  which  only  an  unim- 
portant fragment  remains.  The  semi- Arian  bishop 
Eusebius  of  Emesa  (q.v.)  is  of  more  importance. 
Jerome  attests  the  influence  of  his  exegetical 
method  on  Diodorus,  and  calls  Chrysostom  "the 
follower  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa  and  Diodorus " 
(De  vir,  ill,,  cxix.,  cxxix.).  Eustathius  of  Antioch 
(q.v.)  must  be  mentioned,  not  only  for  his  dogmatic 
connection  with  the  school  (though  a  strict  adherent 
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of  the  CouncO  of  Nic^a,  he  met  the  Arian  conclu- 
Bion  from  the  finite  qualities  of  Chriflt  against  the 
ftiltte^s  of  hia  Godhead  by  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  dlvme  and  human  natures  in  bim^  be- 
tween  the  eteroal  Son  and  bis  temple),  but  even 
more  for  his  exegesb.  His  celebrated  treatiee  on 
the  witch  of  Endor  (De  Bngagtrimytko)  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  method  of  Origen*  Diodorua  of 
Tareus  Cq*v.;  d.  378)  may  be  considered  the  father 
of  the  school  in  the  narrower  sense.  GhrysOHtom 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  were  among  bb  pupils ^ 
and  the  latter  became  the  classical  representative 
of  the  scbooL  His  theology  is  vigorous  and  orig- 
inal,  a  genuine  ofiTspring  of  the  old  Greek  theology 
as  Been  in  Origen,  emphasii&ing  strongly  the  freedom 
of  tbe  will  as  against  the  August inianism  char- 
acteristic of  Western  thought.  Both  LHodortis  and 
Theodore,  in  unison  with  the  great  doctors  of  their 
age  as  regards  tbe  Nicene  faith,  combated  not  only 
Arianism  but  Apollinarism.  In  exegesis  Diodorus 
declares  that  he  prefers  the  historical  to  the  aUe- 
gorical  method;  and  Theodore  strives  w4th  great 
energy  for  a  true  grammatico-lmtoncal  exposition^ 
and  makes  remarkable  strides  toward  true  Biblical 
criticism, 

Theodore's  brother,  Polychronius,  first  a  monk  in 
the  cloister  of  St.  Zebinas  near  Kyroa,  then  bishop 
of  Apamea  (d,  430),  was  superior  to  Theodore  as 
a  Hebrew  and  Syriac  scholar;  his  commentary  on 
Daniel,  of  which  considerable  fragments  were  pub- 
lished by  Mai  in  his  Nova  cotiectio,  i.,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  study  of  the  history  of  the  period. 
The  principles  of  the  school  of  Antioch  bore  their 
fairest  fruit  in  the  thoughtful,  practically  edifying 
expositions  of  John  Chrysostom  (q.v.),  though 
both  he  and  anotlier  distinguished  writer  closely 
akin  to  him,  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (q,v.),  make  con- 
cessions to  the  allegorical  method,  or  do  not  dis- 
tinguish siiarply  between  type  and  allegory.  The 
latest  writer  who  properly  belone^  to  the  school 
is  the  many-sided,  clever,  learned,  but  somewhat 
wavering  Theodoret.  In  apite  of  his  great  depend- 
ence on  and  reverence  for  Theodore,  he  not  only 
leaned  in  dogma  to  compromise,  but  in  his  exe- 
gesis he  drifted  away  from  Theodore's  principles 
and  bowed  to  ecclesiasttcal  traditionalism,  aban- 
doning a  large  part  of  the  exegetical  conquests  of 
the  school. 

Tbe  polemical  activity  of  tbe  school  is  of  no  small 
importance.  There  were  many  of  the  old  heretics 
■till  left  in  the  region  of  it^  influence,  as  well  as 
numerous  Jews  and  pagans^  and  it  fought  the 
battles  of  the  Church  against  them  at  a  time  when 
tbe  other  provinces  were  able  to  enjoy  a  large 
measure  of  peace,  (A.  Harhack.) 

BiBLicHiiut^EiT:  h*  Dicfit«lp  0e9diicfi.U!  dea  AUen  TiMtamtnti 
in  dtr  fAf«tficA*n  Kirche,  pp,  120-141,  Jena,  iSm.  H, 
KiJjn,  Bie  Bed^ulung  drr  antiochiMch^n  ScAuie,  Weiaaen- 
burg«  IfiBO;  idem,  Th&idor  won  MopmettUi  UTui  Juni* 
liftM  Airicianua^  Freiburg»  1879;  idem^  in  TubiTiff^  TQ, 
1580:  C.  HoTDUim.  Sch&la  AniiochtTitis,  NcuitUdt,  18(S4; 
p.  HerEuarOthflr*  Dv  antiochiMche  Scftuiti  Wttrtburja;* 
l&Q^:  F.  A.  8pec>bt.  Dcr  rxeoeti^che  Standpunkt  det 
Theodar  uW  Thfod*rtt,  Munich,  1871;  Neandern  ChriM- 
Han  Chitrck.  i.  dT4,  722h  1L  183,  346.  3BS-tfQ4,  403-504. 
642-544.  712-722.  726-728.  737-73B;  O.  Bardenhpw^r, 
Potycyironiutt  Freiburf.  1879;  Mfilleri  Chriahan  Ckur^h, 
1.  406-400. 


AUTIOCH,  SYNOD   OF,  341  A-D-:    Recorda  of 

more  than  thirty  gynods  held  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Chuj^h  are  preserved. 
Of  these  the  more  important  fail  within  the  period 
of  the  controversy  about  the  peraon  of  Chnat, 
and  are  treated  in  connection  with  it.  That  of 
the  year  341  requires  separate  treatment.  It  waa 
held  in  connection  with  the  consecration  of  the  so- 
called  Golden  Basilica  begun  by  Constantine  and 
completed  by  Constantius.  Athanastu»  rmyn  that 
ninety  bishops  were  present;  Hilary  says  ninety- 
»even.  The  synod  passed  twenty- five  canons, 
aod  promulgated  three  creeds  with  a  de^rtign  to 
remove  the  Nicsnum.  The  first  canoa  con- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  Nicene  council  on  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  and  the  second  enforced 
participation  in  tbe  complete  liturgy.  Most  of  the 
others  dealt  with  questions  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
Eation,  auch  as  the  relatiotis  of  dioceses  and  the 
development  of  the  metropolitan  system.  Priests 
were  forbidden  to  wander  from  one  diocese  into 
another;  schismatic  assembli^  were  prohibited; 
persons  excommunicated  by  one  bbbop  were  not 
to  be  reconciled  by  another;  and  strangers  were  not 
to  be  received  without  '*  letters  of  peace.'*  The 
provincial  system  gained  a  firmer  foothold  by  tbe 
reiteration  of  tbe  fifth  canon  of  Nicaa,  requiring 
synods  to  be  held  twice  a  year.  The  position  of  the 
chorepiscopus  suffered  a  corresponding  depression 
in  the  eighth  and  tenth  canons.  Abstinence  from 
interference  with  other  dioceses  and  strict  guard- 
iansliip  of  church  property  are  enjoined  upon  the 
bishops,  who  are  also  forbidden  to  name  their 
successors.  These  canons  formed  an  element  of 
ecclesiastical  law  for  both  East  and  West,  and 
were  included  in  the  Cod^  cananum  used  by  the 
Council  of  Chfllcedon.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BinLiooaApat;  Ne*tjd*r,  ChriMiian  Churdi,  L  605-606.  ii. 
1g7.  103.  205t  433-434.  436.  761;  Hefele.  €oncUiet\4i^ 
adkickle.  i.  502-630.  Ene.  tmn^l,  ii,  56-^2;  F,  Mahuco, 
GadvidiU  dor  Qih&llen  da  kananiadien  RecAUt  L  65  fl^q.* 
Gf0t£,  1S70. 

A5TI0CHXJS^  an-tui'o-kus:  The  name  of  thir- 
teen kings  of  Syria^  belonging  to  the  dynasty 
founded  by  Seleucus  L,  Nicator  (312-280  n.c), 
after  the    death  of   Alexander    the    Great.     See 

SBLETJClO-fi. 

AHTIOCHTJS :  Abbot  of  Mar  Saba  (about  3  hours 
s.w.  of  Jerusalem),  early  in  tbe  seventh  century,  a 
Galatian  by  birth.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  in 
Greek  "Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  a  collec- 
tion of  moral  sayings  from  the  Bible  and  the 
older  Church  Fathers.  An  introductory  epislie  de- 
scribes the  martyrdom  of  forty-four  monks  of  Mar 
Saba  and  the  capture  of  Jenisalem  when  the 
Persian  king  Chosroes  II.  conquered  Palestine 
(514),  and  the  last  chapter  gives  a  list  of  her- 
etics begin ning  ^n^ith  Simon  Magus.  Another  of  his 
works,  Ex&mohg&^iBf  also  depicts  the  sufferings  of 
Jerusalem. 
Bt&L,io<3HAPHT:  MPQt  Ixxxix. 

AKTIPAS:  Son  of  Herod  the  Great.  See  Herod 
AND  HIS  Family, 

AUTEPATER  (an-tip'o-ter)  OF  BOSTRA :  Bishop 
of  Bostra  (70  m.  s.  of  Damascus)  soon  after  450. 
As  a  theologian  he  belongB  to  the  opponents  of  the 
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OrigenistSy  against  whom  he  wrote  his  chief  work  (in 
Greek),  the  "  Refutation."  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  it  are  preserved,  in  the  "  Parallels  "  of  John  of 
Damascus.  Most  of  the  homilies  ascribed  to  An- 
tipater  are  not  his.  Even  the  two  on  John  the 
Baptist  and  Annunciation  Day,  which  Migne  claims 
for  him,  are  doubtful;  the  first  supposes  a  fuUy 
developed  veneration  of  the  Baptist,  and  its  dic- 
tion is  suggestive  of  Byzantine  rhetoric;  the  other 
address  is  more  simple.  The  question  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  homilies  can  not  be  decided 
until  more  of  them  shall  have  been  published. 
His  works  are  in  MPG,  Ixxxv.,  xcvi.  (the  quotations 
in  John  of  Damascus).  Philipp  Metxb. 

Bibliography:  Fabricius-Harlee,  BMiothMa  Qrcecat  z.  518 
sqq.,  Hamburg,  1807. 

ANTIPHON,  an'ti-fen:  A  term  denoting  pri- 
marily alternating  song  or  chanting,  one  voice  or 
choir  answering  another.  It  was  a  Jewish  custom 
(Ezra  iii.  11;  I  Chron.  xxix.  20;  Ps.  cvi.  45;  Matt. 
xxvi.  30)  and  was  early  introduced  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Basil  (Epist.,  ccvii.),  in  writing  to 
the  clergy  of  Neocsesarea,  mentions  the  two  com- 
monest methods:  "  Now,  divided  into  two  parts, 
they  sing  antiphonally  with  one  another.  .  .  . 
Afterward  they  again  commit  the  prelude  of  the 
strain  to  one,  and  the  rest  take  it  up."  The  latter 
method  could  be  either  hypophonic,  when  the  re- 
sponse consisted  of  the  closing  words  of  each  verse 
or  section;  epiphonic,  when  an  expression  like 
"  Amen,"  "  AUeluia,"  "  Gloria  Patri  "  was  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  a  psalm;  or  antiphonic  in 
the  strict  sense,  when  the  second  body  of  singers 
responded  to  the  first  half  of  each  verse  with  the 
second  half,  or  the  two  bodies  repeated  verses 
alternately.  Later  the  term  "  antiphon "  came 
to  mean  merely  a  verse  or  formula  with  which  the 
precentor,  or  precentors,  began,  and  which  was 
repeated  by  the  entire  choir  at  the  end  of  the  song. 
It  determines  the  mode  of  the  piece,  and  closes  with 
the  key-note  followed  by  the  dominant  and  the 
evovcB  (the  last  notes  of  the  piece;  the  name  is 
made  up  of  the  vowels  of  aeculorum,  amen).  The 
whole  antiphon  (abbreviated  into  ana)  is  now 
sung  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  psalms 
at  lauds  and  vespers  on  double  feast-days;  at  other 
times,  only  at  the  end.  A  collection  of  antiphons 
is  called  an  antiphonarium  or  antiphonale. 

The  Breviarium  Romanum  has  many  excellent 
antiphons,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
has  also  made  use  of  them.  They  are  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  content  of  the  psalm  or  hymn  to 
which  they  are  joined,  or  they  indicate  its  relation 
to  special  days  and  times.  For  example,  an  anti- 
phon to  Ps.  Ixiii.  for  Christmas  is:  **  And  the  angel 
said  unto  them,  fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you 
good  tidings";  for  Trinity  Sunday,  ** Gloria  tibif 
Trinitas  ";  for  apostles'  days, "  Ye  are  my  friends." 
The  music  of  the  ancient  antiphons  is  generally 
appropriate,  beautiful,  and  powerful. 

M.  Herold. 
Biblioorapht:  F    Armknecht,  I>i4  heUioe  Paaimodie,  Gdt- 

tinKen,  1855;  L.  Schdberlein,  SchaU  de9  lUurgitdien  Char- 

und  Qemeinde-GeMnga,    i.    550  sqq.,   ib.  1880;  W.  L5he. 

Aoende,  Ndrdlingen,  1884;  M.  Herold,  Vesperale,  2  vols.. 

Gateraloh.  1893;  F.  Hommel,  AntipKonen  und  P§alm€n- 

tdne,  ib.  1896;  R.  von  Liliencron.  Chorordnuno,  ib.  1900. 


ANTIPOPE:  A  papal  usurper,  not  elected  in 
the  canonical  way,  but  resting  his  claims  on  fraud 
or  force.  Political  intrigues,  the  ambitions  of 
sovereigns,  and  the  action  of  a  minority  of  the  cai^ 
dinals  have  generally  been  responsible  for  rival 
popes.  In  1046  there  were  four  claimants  of  the 
papacy:  Sylvester  III.,  Benedict  IX.,  Gregory  VI., 
and  Clement  II.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  to 
decide  which  of  the  rivals  was  the  true  pope,  and 
in  such  cases  schism  has  been  the  result.  The 
longest  schism  (known  as  ''  the  Great  Schism  ") 
succeeded  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  (1378)  and 
lasted  fifty  years  (see  Schism).  For  the  names 
of  the  antipopes,  see  the  list  given  in  the  article 
Pope,  Papact,  and  Papal  System. 

ANTITACTJE,  an"ti-tac'tl  or  -t6:  The  name 
given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.,  iii.  34- 
39;  followed  by  Theodoret,  Hcereticarum  fabularum 
epitome,  i.  16)  to  a  branch  of  Gnostic  libertines, 
who   rejected   the   demiurge.     See   Carpocrates 

AND  THE  CaRPOCRATIANS.  G.  KRt)OER. 

ANTITRnnTARIANISM . 

The  Eftriiest  Antitrinitarianinn  ((1). 

Monarchianism  and  Other  Forms  to  the  Reformation  (i  2). 

AntitrinitarianiBm  in  Great  Britain  ((  3). 

InNewEngUndd  4). 

Antitrinitarianiflm  of  the  Present  (16). 

Antitrinitarianism  is  the  general  name  for  a  num- 
ber of  very  different  views  which  agree  only  in  reject- 
ing the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Triune  God.  This 
doctrine  did  not  originate  in  the  extra-Christian 
world,  but,  with  whatever  adumbrations  in  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  (cf .  Domer,  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  i.,  Edinburgh,  1880,  pp.  345  sqq.),  was  first 
distinctly  revealed  in  the  missions  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  and  first  clearly  taught  by  Jesus  (cf.  W. 
Sanday,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Lon- 
don, 1905,  pp.  218  sqq.)  and  his  apostles.  It  nat- 
urally, therefore,  as  a  purely  Christian  doctrine,  had 
to  establish  itself  against  both  Jewish  and  heathen 
conceptions;  and  throughout  its  history  it  has 
met  with  more  or  less  contradiction  from  the  two 
opposite  points  of  view  of  modalism  (which  tends 
to  sink  the  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead) 
and  subordinationism  (which  tends  to  degrade  the 
second  and  third  persons  into  creatures). 

The  earliest  antitrinitarians  were  those  Jews 
who  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church  were  convinced, 
indeed,  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah,  but, 
in  their  jealously  guarded  monotheism,  could  not 
admit  him  to  be  God,  and  taught  therefore  a  purely 
humanitarian  CJhristology.  They  bear  the  name 
in  history  of  Ebionites  (q.v.).  The  emanationism 
of  the  Gnostic  sects,  which  swarmed 

I.  The      throughout  the  second  century,  tended 

Earliest  to  subordinationism;  and  this  tend- 
Antitrini-  ency  is  inherent  also  in  the  Logos 
tarianism.  speculation  by  which  the  Christo- 
logical  thought  of  the  Church  teachers 
through  the  second  and  third  centuries  was  domi- 
nated. The  Logos  speculation  was  not,  however, 
consciously  antitrinitarian;  its  purpose  was,  on 
the  contrary,  to  construe  the  CJhurch's  immanent 
faith  in  the  Trinity  to  thought,  and  to  that  end  it 
suggested  a  descending  series  of  gradations  of  de- 
ity by  which  the  transcendent  God  (the  Father) 
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stretched  out  to  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world  (Son  and  Spirit).  This  subordinationism, 
however,  bore  bitter  fruit  in  the  early  fourth  cen- 
tury in  the  Arian  degradation  of  the  Son  to  a 
creature  and  of  the  Spirit  to  the  creature  of  a 
creature. 

The  ripening  of  this  fruit  was  retarded  by  the 
outbreak,  as  the  second  century  melted  into  the 
third,  of  the  first  great  consciously  antitrinitarian 
movement  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  This 
movement,  which  is  known  in  history  as  Monarchi- 
anism  (q.v.)  arose  in  Asia  Minor  and  rapidly  spread 
over  the  whole  Church.  In  its  earUest  form  as  taught 
by  the  two  Theodoti  and  Artemon,  and 
2.  Monar-  in  its  highest  development  by  Paul  of 
chianism  Samosata,  it  conceived  of  Jesus  as  a 
and  Other  mere  man.  In  this  form  it  waj3  too 
Forms  to  the  alien  to  Christian  feeling  to  make 
Reformm-  much  headway;  and  it  was  quickly 
Hon.  followed  by  another  wave  which  went 
to  the  other  extreme  and  made  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  but  three  modes  of  being, 
manifestations,  or  actions  of  the  one  person  which 
God  was  conceived  to  be.  In  this  form  it  was 
taught  first  by  Praxeas  and  Noetus  and  found  its 
fuUest  expression  in  Sabellius,  who  has  given  his 
name  to  it.  The  lower  form  is  commoidy  called 
Ebionitic  or  dynamistic  Monarchianism;  the  higher, 
modalistic  Monarchianism  or,  to  use  the  nickname 
employed  by  Tertullian,  Patripassianism.  Modal- 
istic Monarchianism  came  forward  in  the  interests 
of  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  and,  appearing  to  offer 
a  clear  and  easy  solution  of  the  antinomy  of  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  deity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
made  its  way  with  great  rapidity,  and  early  in  the 
third  century  seemed  to  threaten  to  become  the 
faith  of  the  Church.  It  was  partly  in  reaction 
from  it  that  the  Arians  in  the  early  fourth  century 
pressed  the  subordinationism  of  much  early  chiurh 
teaching  to  the  extreme  of  removing  the  Son  and 
Spirit  out  of  the  category  of  deity  ^together,  and 
thus  created  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
antitrinitarian  movement  the  Church  has  ever 
known.  The  interaction  of  the  modalistic  and 
Arian  factors  brought  it  about  that  the  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  wrought  out  in  the 
ensuing  controversies  was  guarded  on  both  sides; 
and  so  well  was  the  work  done  that  the  Church 
was  httle  troubled  by  antitrinitarian  opposition 
for  a  thousand  years  thereafter.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  obscure  dualistic  and  pantheistic  sects,  it  is 
true,  held  to  antitrinitarian  doctrines  of  God;  but 
within  the  Church  itself  defective  conceptions  of 
the  Trinity,  resting  commonly  on  a  pantheistic 
basiB,  manifested  themselves  rather  in  theological 
tendencies  than  in  distinct  parties  (e.g.,  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena;  other  tendencies  in  Roscelin  and 
Abelard).  In  the  great  upheaval  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  antitrinitarianism  of  the  obscure  sects 
came  into  open  view  in  the  Anabaptist  movement 
(Denk,  H&tzer,  Melchior  Hofmann,  David  Joris, 
Johannes  Campanus).  At  the  head  of  the  pan- 
theistic antitrinitarianism  of  the  Reformation  era, 
however,  stands  Michael  Servetus,  and  though  his 
type  of  thought  soon  passed  into  the  background, 
it  was  destined  to  be  revived  whenever  mystical 


tendencies  waxed  strong  (Boehme,  Zinzendorf, 
Swedenborg).  Meanwhile  Laelius  and  Faustus 
Socinus  succeeded  in  forming  an  organized  sect 
of  rationalistic  antitrinitarians  who  found  a  refuge 
in  Poland,  estabUshed  a  famous  university,  issued 
symbolical  documents  (the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Racovian  Catechism,  1605),  and  created  an  influ- 
ential Uterature  (Schlichting,  V6lkel,  the  two 
Crells,  Ostorodt,  Schmalz,  Wolzogen,  Wiszowati). 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Socinian  establishment  at  Racow  was  broken  up, 
but  the  influence  of  the  type  of  thought  it  repre- 
sented has  continued  until  the  present  day.  In 
Transylvania,  indeed,  the  old  Unitarian  organiza- 
tion dating  from  the  labors  of  Blandrata  and  David 
still  exists.  Elsewhere  antitrinitarianism  has  crept 
in  by  way  of  more  or  less  covert  innovations  rep- 
resenting themselves  as  "  liberal,''  and  running 
commonly  through  the  stages  of  Arminianism  and 
Arianism  to  Socinianism.  In  England,  for  ex- 
ample, a  wide-spread  hesitancy  with  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  observable  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  manifesting  itself 
no  less  in  the  high  subordinationism  of  writers  like 
George  Bull  than  in  the  frank  Arianism  of  others 
like  Samuel  Clarke.    It  was  not  imtil 

3.  Antitrin- 1774,   however,   that    the   first   Uni- 
itarianism   tarian    chapel    distinctly    known    as 

in  Great  such  was  founded  (Theophilus  lind- 
Britain.  sey),  though  this  type  of  thought 
was  rapidly  permeating  the  commu- 
nity under  the  influence  of  men  of  genius  like 
Joseph  Priestly  and  men  of  learning  like  Nathaniel 
Lardner;  and  before  the  end  of  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  large  body  of  the  fore- 
most Presbyterian  congregations  had  become 
avowedly  Unitarian.  A  somewhat  similar  history 
was  wrought  out  in  Ireland,  where  after  a  pro- 
tracted controversy  the  Synod  of  Ulster  was 
divided  in  1827  on  this  question,  W.  Bruce  leading 
the  Unitarian  party. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 

prevalent  attitude  of  suspicion  with  regard  to  the 

doctrine  of   the  Trinity  had  commu- 

4.  In  New  nicated  itself    to   the  New  England 
England,    churches,  and  soon  an  antitrinitarian 

movement,  developing  out  of  the 
lingering  Arminianism,  was  in  full  swing,  which 
from  1815  received  the  name  of  Unitarianism. 
The  consequent  controversy  reached  its  height 
in  1819,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning's  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks  at 
Baltimore,  and  was  virtually  over  by  1833.  The 
result  was  a  body  of  definitely  antitrinitarian 
churches  boimd  together  on  this  general  basis, 
whose  leaders  have  illustrated,  on  every  possible 
philosophical  foundation,  every  possible  variety 
of  antitrinitarianism  from  the  highest  modalism 
or  Arianism  down  (and  increasingly  universally 
so  as  time  has  passed)  to  the  lowest  Socini- 
anism. 

Meanwhile  the  "  liberal "  tendencies  of  modem 
theological  thought  have  produced  throughout 
Christendom  a  very  large  number  of  theological 
teachers  who,  while  not  separating  themselves 
from  the  trinitarian  churches,  are  definitely  anti- 
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trinitarian  in  their  doctrine  of  God.  Accordingly, 
although  the  organized  Unitarian  churches,  which 

were  earlier  not  unproductiy«  of  men 
5.  Antitrin-  of  high  quality  (e.g.,  John  James 
itarianism  Tayler,  James  Martineau,  James 
of  the  Drummond,  in  England;  Theodore  Par- 
Present    ker,  Andrews  Norton,  Ezra  Abbot,  A. 

P.  Peabody,  F.  H.  Hedge,  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  in  America),  show  no  large  power  of 
growth,  it  is  probable  that  at  no  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  has  there  been  a  more 
distinguished  body  of  antitrinitarian  teachers 
within  its  fold.  Every  variety  of  antitrinitarian- 
ism  finds  its  representatives  among  them.  The 
Arian  tendency  is,  indeed,  discoverable  chiefly 
in  the  high  subordinationism  of  men  who  do  not 
wish  to  break  with  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (Franck,  Twesten,  Kahnis,  Meyer,  Beck, 
Doedes,  Van  Oosterzee),  though  a  true  Arianism  is 
not  imexampled  (Hofstede  de  Groot).  In  sequence 
to  the  constructions  of  Kant  and  his  idealistic  suc- 
cessors, a  great  number  of  recent  theologians  from 
Schleiermacher  down  have  stated  their  doctrine  of 
God  in  terms  of  one  or  another  form  of  modalism 
(De  Wette,  Hase,  Nitzsch,  Rothe,  Biedennann, 
Lipsius,  Pfleiderer,  Kaftan),  though  sometimes,  or  of 
late  ordinarily,  this  modalism  is  indistinguishable 
from  Socinianism,  allowing  only  a  **  Trinity  of 
revelation  " — of  God  in  nature  (the  Creation),  in 
history  (Christ),  and  in  the  conscience  (the  (Church). 
Consonant  with  the  general  drift  of  modem 
thought  this  recent  antitrinitarianism  is  commonly, 
however,  frankly  Socinian,  and  recognizes  only  a 
monadistic  Godhead  and  only  a  human  Jesus  (cf . 
A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  Edinburgh, 
1881,  Lecture  v.;  James  Orr,  The  Christian  View 
of  God  and  the  World,  Edinburgh,  1903,  Lectins  vii., 
and  notes).  The  most  striking  instance  of  this 
bald  Socinianism  is  furnished  probably  by  A. 
Ritschl,  but  a  no  less  characteristic  example  is 
afforded  by  W.  Beyschlag,  who  admits  oidy  an 
ideal  preexistence  in  the  thought  of  God  for  Jesus 
Christ,  and  affirms  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the 
representation  that  he  is  a  third  divine  person 
"  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  importations  into 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  See  Ritschl,  Albrecht 
Benjamin;  TRiNnT.       Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  H.  Allen,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  UnitO' 
rian  Movement  eince  the  Reformation,  New  York,  1894  (in 
American  Church  History  Series);  F.  S.  Bock,  Hietoria 
AntHrinitariorum,  2  vols.,  Kdnigsberg,  1774-M;  L.  Lange, 
Oeechichte  und  Entvoickelung  der  Syeteme  der  Unilarier  vor 
der  NicAniechen  Synode,  Leipsic,  1831;  F.  Trechael,  Die 
proteetantiechen  AyUUrinitarier  vor  Soein,  Heidelberg,  1839- 
44;  O.  Fock.  Der  Sodnianiemua  nach  eeiner  Stellung  in 
der  Geeammtenhnckelung  dee  dirietlichen  Oeietee,  Kiel. 
1847;  R.  Wallace,  AnHirinitarian  Biography,  3  vols.. 
London,  1850.  See  also  under  Arianxsm;  Ebionitjes; 
Monarcbianibm;  Socinub  (Faustxtb),  Socxnians;  Uni- 
tarianb:  and  df.  the  treatment  of  these  movements  in 
the  Church  histories. 

ANTON,  PAUL:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Hirschfelde 
(near  Zittau,  50  m.  e.s.e.  of  Dresden),  in  Upper 
Lausitz,  Feb.  2,  1661;  d.  at  Halle  Oct.  20,  1730. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  became  tutor  there,  and 
helped  to  found  Francke's  CoUegid  biblica  (see 
Pietism).  In  1687-89  he  traveled  in  southern 
Europe  as  chaplain  to  the  future  Elector  of  Saxony 


Frederick  Augustus,  and  on  his  return  became 
superintendent  at  Rochlitz.  In  1693  he  was 
summoned  as  court  chaplain  to  Eisenach,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  professor  in  the  newly 
established  university  at  Halle.  With  J.  J.  Breit- 
haupt  and  A.  H.  Francke  (qq.v.),  Anton  gave  to 
the  Hallensian  theology  its  pietistic  character, 
and  he  helped  largely  to  make  the  university  one 
of  the  leading  schools  of  Protestant  theology  in 
Germany.  He  adhered  more  closely  than  his 
colleagues  to  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine. 
His  peculiar  activity  was  in  the  field  of  practical 
theology.  As  professor  of  polemics,  he  sought  to 
ground  that  study  upon  psychological  principles. 
"  Every  one,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  carries 
within  himself  the  seeds  of  unbelief  and  heresy; 
and  introspection  is  a  more  fruitful  means  for 
ascertaining  the  true  principles  of  belief  than  per- 
sonal or  sectarian  controversy."  The  Lord,  he 
taught,  would  forgive  a  thousand  faults  and  trans- 
gressions, but  not  hypocrisy  or  unfaithfulness  to 
duty.  The  consciousness  of  sin  was  always  present 
with  him,  and  he  impressed  himself  upon  his  audi- 
tors by  his  evident  sincerity.  Anton's  lectures 
were  edited  in  part  by  Schwenzel  in  1732  imder  the 
title  Collegium  antitheticum.  His  devotional  works 
— Buch  SLS  Evangelische  Hausgesprdch  von  der  Erld- 
sung  (Halle,  1723)  and  Erbauliche  Betrachtung  aber 
die  sieben  Worte  Christi  am  Kreuz  (1727) — attained 
great  popularity.  (Georq  MtyLLER.) 

Biblioorapht:  An  autobiography  to  1725  was  published 
in  Denkmal  dee  Herm  Paul  Anton,  Halle.  1731. 

ANTONELLI,  On^'to-nelOi,  GIACOMO,  ja'cd-m5: 
Cardinal  secretary  of  state  imder  Pius  IX.  and 
chief  political  adviser  of  that  pope;  b.  at  Sonnino 
(64  m.  s.e.  of  Rome),  in  the  then  Papal  States,  Apr. 
2, 1806;  d.  in  Rome  Nov.  6, 1876.  He  received  his 
earlier  education  at  the  Roman  Seminary,  then 
studied  law  at  the  Sapienza,  and,  after  holding 
several  minor  posts  in  the  papal  government,  was 
appointed  delegate  or  governor  successively  of 
Orvieto,  Viterbo,  and  Macerata.  He  showed  so 
much  force  and  judgment  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1831  that  Gregory  XVI.  found  a 
place  for  him  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
ferring him  in  1845  to  the  position  of  treasurer 
of  the  Camera  Apostolica  or  minister  of  finance. 
On  his  appointment  in  1840  as  canon  of  St.  Peter's 
he  received  deacon's  orders,  but  he  never  became 
a  priest.  Pius  IX.  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1847, 
and  on  the  organization  of  the  municipal  council, 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  named  him  as  its  presi- 
dent. A  few  months  later,  on  the  establishment 
of  a  ministry  on  modem  lines,  he  was  again  placed 
at  the  head  (as  president  of  the  coimcil,  though 
Recchi  was  nominally  prime  minister),  but  soon  re- 
signed the  position,  becoming  prefect  of  the  pontifical 
palaces,  in  which  position  he  organized  the  flight 
toGaeta.  Thence,  as  secretary  of  state,  he  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  pope's 
return  (Apr.  12, 1850),  from  which  date  till  his  death 
he  remained  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  imder 
HusIX. 

As  the  strongest  supporter  of  the  reactionary 
policy,  Antonelli  was  regarded  by  the  Liberals 
as  an  incarnation  of  evil;  but  materials  are  not  yet 
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&i  hand  for  the  formation  of  a  final  judgment  on 

his  career.  Hia  opponents,  however^  admit  that 
he  was  a  man  of  geniua  in  diplomacy  and  of  un- 
swerving constancy  in  the  defense  of  his  principlefl* 
Hie  priv^ate  life  has  been  bitterly  attacked,  and 
it  is  true  that  he  was  more  etatesman  than  cleric. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Im  character^  however, 
be  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  his  name  will  be  indisaolubly  con- 
nected in  history  with  that  of  the  pontiff  whom 
he  served  so  faithfully.    See  Piua  IX. 

BiBUoanAPHt:  A.  de  Waal,  Cardinal  AnkmeUi.  Bonn.  1876: 
TVff  hcmbn*  UuatrM.  Pio  IX.*  I^m&riciirc  y  AnUmtlii, 
Madiid,  1860;  K  V«uiUot,  VUe^riiM  mtholi^iux*  cottt^m^ 
poraineM^  Parij,  1870;  KL,  i,  978-979. 

AKTOHIAHS,     an-ta'Di-ons,     or     AITTONIiraS, 

aD"t6*n(iinz':  1-  ReUgious  orders  among  the  Ro* 
maji  Catholic  Chaldeans,  Maronites,  and  Armemana, 
which  follow  a  rule  called  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony; 
In  reality  St.  Anthony  (251-356),  although  he  is 
justly  styled  the  father  of  oenobitic  life,  left  no 
rule  to  his  followers  save  those  scattered  directions 
found  in  his  writingis*  The  eo-caJled  rule  of  St. 
Anthony  is,  therefore,  the  work  of  some  later  writer 
who  took  its  substance,  however,  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  saint.  At  the  present  time  the  Antoniana 
are  grouped  in  four  eongregations ;  the  Chaldean 
Antooians  of  St*  Hormisdus,  founded  in  Meso- 
potamia in  1S09  for  misaionary  work^  with  about 
o&e  hundred  members;  the  Maronite  Autonians 
of  Aleppo,  with  120  members-  the  Maromte  Bala* 
dite  AntonianSf  the  most  numerous  of  all,  with  700 
meint>ers^  and  the  Maromte  Congregation  of  St. 
laaiabi  with  240  members,  John  T,  Crkaoh. 

A  fifth  congregation  called  after  St.  Anthony, 
now  almost  extinct^  waa  founded  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Armenians  by  Abraham  Attar-Mura- 
dian,  a  merchant,  who  in  1705,  with  his  brother 
James,  a  priest,  retired  to  Motmt  Lebanon  to  lead 
an  aacetic  life.  Here,  in  1721,  they  e^tabhshed 
the  monastery  of  Kerem,  followed  by  another  at 
Beit-Khasbo  near  Beirut.  In  1761  a  third  com- 
munity was  founded  in  Rome,  near  the  Vatican. 
About  1740  the  exiled  bishop  of  HaJeb  (Aleppo), 
Abraham  Ard^ivian,  w^ho  had  found  refuge  at 
Kerem^  took  advantage  of  a  long  vacancy  in  the 
CUidan  patrian^hate  to  set  himielf  up  as  cathoUcos 
of  Cilicia,  and  soured  papal  confirmation  in  1742. 
Hit  first  successor  was  the  above-mention^  James, 
who  was  followed  by  Michael  and  Basil,  also  Anto- 
nians.  In  1S66  the  patriarch  of  the  Catholic 
Armenians,  Anthony  Ilasim,  residing  in  Constan- 
tinople, adopted  the  title  *'  Patriarch  of  Ghcia," 
and  put  an  end  to  the  nominal  An  ton  tan  patri- 
archate*  The  Antoniana  ue;ual1y  numbered  fifty 
or  sixty,  and  served  the  Roman  Catholic  mission 
in  Turkey.  In  1834  they  transferred  their  novitiate 
and  school  to  Rome,  only  the  abbot  and  a  few 
brothers  remaining  in  the  Lebanon.  In  1865 
Sukias  Gazanjian  was  chosen  abbot  and  was  con- 
Execrated  by  the  last  Lebanon  patriarch.  He  lived 
in  Constantinople  as  head  of  the  antl-Hasun  party. 
On  Hasun^s  charges,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome 
in  1869;  but  before  his  case  could  be  heard,  the 
Vatican  council  met.    He  and  his  monks  were 


among  the  first  to  reject  papa!  infallibility,  and 
were  obliged  to  escape  by  night,  with  the  help  of 
the  French  amba^^taador.  In  1870  Malachi  Or- 
manian,  the  beat-known  and  best-^ucated  of  the 
AntonianS;  went  to  Rome  and  finally  closed  their 
house  there,  (He  afterward  joined  the  Armenian 
Church,  and  has  published  Lr  Vaiican  c£  le&  Arm^- 
nicTis  and  other  works.)  The  present  membere 
of  the  congregation,  having  made  their  submission 
to  the  pope,  are  concentrated  in  one  community 
in  Constantinople, 

2.  An  antinomian  sect  which  originated  in 
tbe  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  founded  by  Anton  Uatcr- 
nfihrer  (b,  at  Schilpfheim,  in  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  Sept.  6,  1750;  d.  in  the  jail  of  Lucerne 
June  29,  1824),  Untem&hrer  was  educate  and 
confirmed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  after 
a  varied  career  as  cowherd,  cabinet-maker,  private 
teacher,  and  quack  doctor,  he  settled  Ln  1800  at 
Amsoldingen,  near  Thun,  and  began  to  hold  re- 
ligious meetings,  to  preach,  and  to  i^^ue  books. 
He  announced  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  come  to 
fulfil  the  incomplete  work  of  Jesus,  to  judge  man- 
kind (especially  rulers  and  judges,  who  were  all 
to  be  abolished),  and  to  cancel  all  debts.  On  Apr. 
16,  1802,  he  appeared  before  the  Minster  of  Bern 
with  a  crowd  of  adherents,  to  whom  he  had  pre- 
dicted the  occurrence  of  some  great  event.  The 
tumult  was  suppressed,  and  Untenifi-hrer  was  con- 
demned to  two  yeara*  inaprisonment.  On  his 
release  he  was  received  by  his  adherents  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  riots  again  occurred.  For  five  yeara 
Untem^hrer  was  confined  in  Lucerne  as  a  lunatic. 
He  returned  to  the  world  more  collected  and  more 
serious,  but  by  no  means  cured,  and  in  1S20  he 
was  permanently  confined  in  the  jail. 

Untemfi.hrer*s  pubhcationH  comprise  about  fifteen 
pamphlets,  including,  ^ith  ofchera,  GmichlMbach'^ 
lein ;  Buck  der  ErfiiUung :  and  G^htimniii&  der 
Litbe.  He  taught  that  the  primitive  relation  be- 
tween God  and  man  was  expressed  in  the  two 
commandments,  to  love  and  multiply,  and  to 
abstain  (rom  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Tempted  by 
Satan,  man  \'iolated  the  second  comraundment 
and  attained  great  wisdom,  which  is  the  curse  of 
mankind.  It  began  with  the  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  and  ends  in  institutions  innumer- 
able—State, Church,  courts,  schools,  and  the  like. 
From  tbe  curse  there  is  only  one  means  of  salvation; 
namely,  through  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  command- 
ment, to  love  and  multiply;  and  for  thb  purpose 
all  restraints  arising  from  such  ideas  as  marriage, 
family,  etc,  must  be  thrown  off.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  sect  was  Amsoldingen,  whence  it  spread 
to  Gsteig,  near  Interlaken.  Suppressed  here  in 
1821,  it  reappeared  at  Wohlen,  near  Bern,  in  1830, 
under  the  leadership  of  Benedict  Schori,  and  again 
at  Gsteig,  in  1838-40,  under  the  leadership  of 
Christian  MicheL  Severe  measures  were  necessary 
to  suppress  its  exceasee. 

BjBLioaRAPHT:  J.  Ziei^ler,  AktenmHttUit  ytKhrichlen  Ubfr 
die  toQtHannten  AnUfnittkle  im  Kantan  Bern,  ijj  Tnech- 
ael,  Beitfdffe  fur  Qetchithte  der  tchwnxeriMehtn  nsfftrmirten 
Kir£h€,  iU.  TO  sqq.,  B«ra,  1842-  G.  Jois,  Da§  Sektenweten 
tm  KanUm  Bern,  tb,  IBSI. 
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AFTORmUS,  an'^to-noi'nos,  PIUS;  Roman  em- 
peror 138-161;  b.  near  Lanuvium  (Civita  Lavigna, 
IS  m.  B.a.e.  of  Rome)  Sept,  19,  S6i  d.  at  Lonum  <in 
fiouthem  Etruria,  12  Roniaji  miles  from  Rome)  Mar, 
7, 1 6L  He  was  made  consul  in  1 20  and  was  adopted 
by  Hadrian  in  l^S^  after  he  had  distingiiished  him^ 
self  by  his  adminktration  of  the  province  of  Asia. 
On  hia  accession  as  emperor  he  took  the  name 
Titus  ^2^UB  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Pius^  his  original 
one  having  been  Titus  Aurelius  Fulvius  Boioniue 
Arriua  Antoninus.  Under  liis  just  and  gentle  rule 
the  empire  enjoyed  abnost  unbroken  peace.  In 
liis  last  yeaiB  he  left  the  government  more  and  more 
in  the  bands  of  bis  associate,  Marcus  AureUus  (q.  v.), 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  fdend- 
ahip.  For  the  Christian  Church  his  reign  is  marked 
by  the  flourishing  of  Marcion  and  the  Gnostic 
schools^  by  the  apology  of  Aristides  and  the  writings 
of  Justin,  probably  by  the  Or  olio  of  Tatian,  and 
possibly  by  the  final  edition  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas »  Within  the  same  period  fall  the  beginning 
of  the  Easter  controversy,  the  visit  of  Poly  carp 
and  Hegesippua  to  Rome^  the  rise  of  the  moaarchicaS 
episcopate  in  that  city,  and  the  early  stages  of  the 
consolidation  against  Gnosticism  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  civil  magistrates  observed  the  same 
poUcy  of  tolerance  toward  the  Church  oa  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Practically,  however^  by 
forbidding  or  rendering  difficult  the  delation  of  the 
Christians  on  a  charge  of  atheism  by  the  excited 
population  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  by  his  edicts 
addressed  **  to  the  people  of  Larisea,  Tbessalonica, 
Athens,  and  all  the  Greekjs/'  Antoninus  so  far 
protected  them  that  he  was  considered  by  many 
ecclesjaetical  writers  as  a  positive  friend  of  the  new 
religion.  His  prohibition  of  denimciation  by  fa- 
natical private  citijsens,  however^  can  not  be  taken 
-  as  ^uivalent  to  an  official  sanction  for  the  practise 
of  Christianity.  (A.  HarnackO 

BisuoQRAKJtr:  E*  E*  Bryftnr,  E^ion  uf  AnianinuM  Fiut, 
Cambtidfgfi^  1B95  (m  flchol&rBbip-efiNiy);  N^ander,  Chris- 
tian CJVwrcA>  i.  pnasira;  B.  Aub^,  Hutaire  de»  p*f*A^- 
turns,  pp.  207-341.  Parui,  18T6;  W.  W.  Cupw.  The 
Ag€{yf  Ute  A  nbminew*  London,  1876;  Schaff,  Church  iliMtory, 
Ui.  51-S2;  aliw,  on  th«  period.  0.  Mcnvale.  lliMurg  of  the 
R&mane  under  the  Kmpirt^  S  vola.,  t^gndon,  1865. 

AHTONmUS,  SAINT,  OF  FLOREHCE  (A5T0- 
KIO  PIEROZZI):  Archbishop  of  Florence;  b.  in 
that  city  1389 j  d.  there  May  2,  1459.  In  1404 
he  joined  the  Dominicans^  and  in  1436  waa 
made  prior  of  the  monastery  of  San  Marco 
in  Florence.  In  1439  he  took  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  union  with  the  Greeks.  In  1446, 
against  his  wish  but  at  the  express  behest  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.^  he  was  chonen  archbishop*  His 
blameless  life  and  devotion  to  duty  rendered  him 
beloved  by  all,  and  his  canonization  by  Adrian  VI. 
in  1523  was  looked  upon  as  the  ju^^t  due  of  an  un- 
tiring, humble,  and  exemplary  bishop.  He  has 
been  a  favorite  subject  of  Florentine  art. 

The  humanistic  tendency  of  the  time  had  no 
effect  upon  Antoninus.  He  wrote  certain  works 
quite  in  the  scholastic  spirit^  as:  Summa  theologica 
(4  parts,  Venice  and  Nuremberg,  1477;  ed.  P.  and 
B.  Ballerini,  Verona,  1740),  based  upon  Thomas 
Aquinai,  the  first  text-book  of  ethics,  and  still 
esteemed  in  Italy;  Summa  cimf€9»ionolU  or  Sum- 


nntla  conjessionum  (Mondovi,  1472);  and  Bumjiia 
histortalis  or  Chronicon  ah  orbe  condiia  hipartUum 
(3  vols.,  Venice,  1480,  and  often;  ed»  P.  MatuniSj 
S.  J.,  Lyons,  15S7),  a  world-chronicle  to  1457,  un- 
critical and  full  of  fables  and  legends,  but  showing 
industry  and  systematic  arrangement.  Here  and 
there,  as  in  judging  of  the  great  schism,  he  ventures 
to  advance  his  own  opinion  and  he  questions  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Donation  of  Cons  tan  tine.  A  com- 
plete  edition  of  Antoninus^  works,  in  four  volumes, 
was  published  at  Venice,  1474—75,  and  a  second 
edition,  in  eight  volumes,  at  Florence,  1741.  In 
later  years  have  appeared:  Opera  a  ben  invere  di 
Sant*  AnUmino  (Florence,  1858)  and  Leti^e  (1S59). 

K.  Benrath. 

BiBLioaRAPHY:  A  [ife,  by  Fmndaeus  CiutiltotieiuiLi.  btid  aot- 
other  by  L^inArdue  de  Serubertia  arc  in  ASB,  May*  i, 
314-302;  QudtiF-Ecbardn  Stri'^ore*  ordiniM  pradicatorum, 
i.  &  17- SIS,  Pkrk.  1710;  jEuiAa  StMus,  Comwuntarii^ 
p.  50,  Frmnltfort,  1614;  Creightori,  pQpoctf,  I  504;  A. 
von  ReuEaont,  Britfr  heiiiger  utui  ffottftfUrchtiijeF  Ita- 
ikfUT,  pp,  135-1 50t  Freiburg,  IST7;  idem,  Lorewo  de* 
Medici,  i.  |4S.  176,  562-564.  Lripflit:,  ltiT4.  Etig.  trauitl., 
i.  123,  151,  463-45S.  London,  187ti. 

AHTONIO  DE  LEBRIJA,  an-t5'ni-a  d§  l^brt'Ha, 

(Lat*  jEUus  Anionius  N^trissensiSf  i.e.,  "of  Lebri- 
ja,"  the  ancient  Nebrissa,  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
M  m,  s,  of  Seville):  Spanish  humanist;  b.  1442 
(1444?);  d.  at  Alcala  July  2,  152^2.  He  studied 
in  kia  native  land,  and  for  about  ten  years  in  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Spain  with  a  plan  for  reforming 
the  schools  and  studies.  As  professor  in  Salamanca 
and  by  his  IniToducliones  m  Latinafu  graTrmtcdi^ 
cam  (14SI;  innumerable  editions,  translations,  and 
adaptations,  even  as  lat-e  as  Paris^  1S5S;  an  Eng, 
ed.,  London f  1631),  he  led  the  way  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics.  Retiring  from  the  university,  he 
spent  eight  or  ten  years  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Latin-Spanish  and  Spanish- Latin  lexicon  (Seville, 
n.d,;  Alcala,  1532;  and  often),  a  pione<*r  work  at 
that  time.  He  pubUshed  also  archeological  works 
and  a  grammar  of  Greek  and  of  Castilian,  and 
labored  to  improve  the  text  of  the  Vulgnte.  He 
waa  one  of  the  chief  workers  on  the  Complutcnsian 
polyglot^  and  spent  his  last  years  as  teacher  at 
Alcala,  protected  by  Cardinal  Ximenea  from  the 
attacks  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  scholastic  school. 
As  historiographer  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  he 
wrote  a  history  of  two  decades  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (Granada,  1545)  [by  some 
assigned  to  Hernando  da  Pulgar  rather  than  to 
Aiitonio;  cf.  Pott  bast,  Wegweiser^  Berlin,  1S96, 
p.  946].  K.  BENaATH, 

BifiuooRAFHY:  Nich<)laiii  AntoTiiiiN,  Bibliotheta  Huipana 
mrva,  I  132-130*  Madrid,  1783;  J.  B.  Muilox,  in  MtTnaria;$ 
de  ta  real  a&idemm  de  la  Aiiiorui,  iii^  1-30,  Madrid, 
1799:  C.  J.  HefHe,  Cardinal Ximenee,  pp.  Il&-lt7,  134, 
a79,  458,  Tilbingen,  1S44. 

ANTWERP  POLYGLOT.  See  Bibles,  Polyglot. 

APHARSACHITESp  a-far'sa*kaits,  APHARSATH- 
CHITESr  Q-far"sath'kaits,  APBARSITES,  a-far'- 
sdits :  Words  occurring  only  in  the  Book  of 
Ezra  (Apharsachites,  v.  6;  Aphareathchites  and 
Apharsites,  iv.  9).  Most  translators  and  commen- 
tators have  regarded  them  as  names  of  peoples,  in- 
cluding them  among  the  trib^  settled  in  Samaria 
by  the  Assyrians  (11  Kings  xvii,  24),  and  have  made 
unsatisfactory  attempts  to  identify  them  (e.g.j  the 
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Apharsites  with  the  Parrhasii  of  East  Media — 
80  M.  Hiller,  Onomaaticum  sacrum,  TObingen,  1706 — 
or  with  the  Persians — Gesenius,  Thesaurus;  Ewald, 
Oeschichte  Israels;  E.  Bertheau,  commentary  on 
Ezra,  Gdttingen,  1838).  The  best  explanation 
has  been  given  by  Eduard  Meyer  {Entstehung  des 
JudenthumSy  Halle,  1896,  pp.  37  sqq.),  following 
a  hint  of  G.  Hoffmann  (in  ZA, ii.,  1887,  pp.  54  sqq.). 
He  regards  "  Apharsachites  "  and  **  Apharsath- 
chites "  as  equivalent,  the  "  th "  (the  Hebrew 
letter  tau)  having  been  inserted  in  the  latter  by 
mistake,  and  gives  to  all  three  words  the  same 
meaning,  "  Persians."  The  passage  Ezra  iv.  9, 
accordingly,  he  reads:  "  Rehum  the  commissioner 
and  Shimshai  the  scribe,  and  the  rest  of  their 
colleagues  the  Persian  magistracy,  the  Persian 
tarpelaye,  the  people  of  Erech,  Babylon,  and  Shu- 
shan,  that  is,  the  Elamites."  The  word  tarpelaye 
(English  versions  "  Tarpelites ")  is  left  untrans- 
lated as  necessarily  meaning  an  official  class  of 
some  unknown  sort  and  not  the  name  of  a  people. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  "  Apharsites " 
are  not  "  Persians,"  but  that  the  form  arose  by 
dittography,  the  word  for  scribe  {saphera)  just  above 
being  first  copied  by  mistake  and  then  assimilated 
to  the  form  for  "  Persians."  If  "  Apharsites  "  were 
to  be  thus  ruled  out  of  the  verse  and  the  Bible, 
the  "  Tarpelites  "  would  be  an  unknown  people 
heading  the  list  like  those  that  follow,  and  not  the 
name  of  a  class  of  officials.        J.  F.  McCuroy. 

APHRAATES,  a-frQ'tiz:  The  "Persian  sage." 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  twenty-two  homilies, 
arranged  according  to  the  letters  of  the  Syriac 
alphabet,  and  a  treatise,  De  acino  benedicto  (Isa. 
Ixv.  8),  in  Syriac.  The  first  ten  homilies  were 
written  in  the  years  336-337,  the  others  in  344-345; 
the  treatise  in  Aug.,  345.  The  latter  is  mentioned 
in  Armenian  lists  of  the  apocryphal  books.  In 
the  life  of  Julianus  Saba  (P.  Bedjan,  Acta  martyrum 
et  sanctorum,  vi.,  Paris,  1896,  p.  386)  it  is  said  that 
Aphraates  was  a  pupil  of  Julianus  and  that  he  died, 
according  to  some,  at  the  age  of  104  years.  If 
this  be  true,  he  may  have  been  the  Aphraates 
mentioned  by  Theodoret  (Hist,  eccl.,  iv.  22-23), 
who  had  an  interview  with  Valens.  The  name 
occurs  again  in  the  Syriac  martyrology  of  the  year 
411.  Its  form  in  modem  Persian  is  Farhad,  The 
name  Jacobus  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Aphraates  as  bishop  of  the  monastery  of  Mar  Mattai, 
near  Mosul  (cf.  G.  P.  Badger,  The  Nestorians,  i., 
London,  1852,  p.  97). 

With  Ephraem  Syrus,  Aphraates  may  be  called 
the  first  classic  writer  of  the  Syrian  Church.  His 
style  is  pure,  and  he  shows  deep  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  earnest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  christological 
controversies  of  Arius,  a  single  polemical  passage 
against  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  and  Manicheans, 
but  many  against  the  Jews,  from  whose  traditions 
Aphraates  draws  richly  (cf.  S.  Funk,  Die  hag- 
gadischen  ElemerUe  in  Aphraates,  Vienna,  1891). 
He  used  the  Diatessanm  of  Tatian  instead  of  the 
single  Gospels.  The  sixth  homily  shows  that 
monks  and  eremites  were  already  organized  in 
hi^  time  and  place.     His  psychology  is  peculiar, 


especially  his  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul. 
His  days  are  Jan.  29  (Greek  calendar)  and 
Apr.  7. 

Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  in  his  J>e  viris  Ulustribus 
(c.  495),  confounded  Aphraates  with  Jacob  of 
Nisibis,  under  whose  name  nineteen  of  the  homilies 
were  published  in  an  Armenian  translation  by  N. 
Antonelli  (Rome,  1756).  George,  bishop  of  the 
Arabians,  in  a  letter  about  714  (P.  de  Lagarde, 
Analecta  Syriaca,  Leipsic,  1858;  German  transl. 
by  V.  Rjrssel,  ib.  1891),  is  better  informed.  The 
Syriac  original  was  first  made  accessible  by  W. 
Wright  {The  Homilies  of  Aphraates,  the  Persian 
Sage,  i.,  text,  London,  1869;  the  translation  did 
not  appear).  With  Latin  translation  the  homilies 
are  in  Pairclogia  Syriaca,  i..  (Paris,  1894).  There  is 
a  German  translation  by  G.  Bert  (TU,  iii.  3,  Leipsic, 
1888),  and  an  English  translation  of  selections  in 
NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vol.  xiii.  E.  Nestle. 

Bibuographt:  J.  B.  F.  Saaae.  ProUgomena  in  Aphraatia 
•ermones,  Leipdc,  1878;  J.  Forget,  D«  vita  et  tcriptia 
AphraaHa,  Louvain,  1882;  W.  Wright,  A  Short  Hiatary  of 
Syriac  Literature,  London,  1894;  and  the  preface  to 
Wright's  ed.  of  the  Homiliea;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Early  Eaatem 
Chriatianity,  pp.  132-140.  London,  1904. 

APHTHARTODOCETiE,  af'thar"tO-do-ei'ti.  See 
MoNOPHYsrrES. 

APIOIT,  ^'pe-on:  Alexandrian  grammarian  of 
the  first  century.  He  was  bom  in  the  Great  Oasis 
of  Egypt,  was  educated  in  Alexandria,  and  gained 
repute  there  as  teacher  and  lecturer;  during  the 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius  he  lectured  on  rhet- 
oric and  grammar  in  Rome;  under  Caligula  he 
traveled  through  Greece  and  Italy  lecturing  on 
Homer.  He  seems  to  have  been  vain  and  super- 
ficial, with  a  touch  of  the  charlatan  in  his  char- 
acter. Among  other  works,  he  wrote  a  glossary  on 
Homer,  a  eulogy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  a 
history  of  Egypt.  But  it  is  as  an  early  anti-Semite 
that  Apion  is  remembered;  his  hatred  of  the  Jews 
was  bitter  and  extreme  and  led  him  to  record 
slanders  in  his  history  of  Egypt  which  are  refuted 
by  Josephus  in  his  work  known  as  Contra  Apionem, 
although  but  a  part  of  it  is  directed  against  Apion. 
In  the  year  40  a.d.  Apion  headed  a  delegation  sent 
from  Alexandria  to  Caligula  at  Rome  to  make 
charges  against  the  Jews;  the  counterdelegation, 
sent  by  the  Jews  for  their  defense,  was  led  by 
Philo  (q.v.).  The  extant  fragments  of  Apion's 
historical  works  are  collected  in  C.  O.  MUller's 
Fragmenta  historicorum  Grcscorum,  iii.  (Paris,  1849), 
pp.  506-516. 

Bibuographt:  DCB,  i.  128-130;  SohOrer,  Geaehiehte,  iii. 
406-411,  Leipeic.  1898.  Eng.  transl.,  II.  iii.  257-261  (con- 
tainB  full  references  to  literature);  JE,  i.  666-668. 

APOCALYPSE,  THE.  See  John  the  Apostle, 
II.,  1.  For  apocryphal  apocalypses,  see  Apoc- 
rypha, B,  IV.;  see  also  Pseudepiorapha,  Old 
Testament,  II.,  4-21,  and  Apocalyptic  Lfpera- 
TURE,  Jewish. 

APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE,  JEWISH:     The 

latest  type  of  Jewish  prophetic  writing.  The 
literature  generally  called  "  apocalyptic "  com- 
mences with  Daniel  (for  date,  see  Daniel,  Book  of) 
and   closes   with   IV   £zra-Baruch.    On  the   one 
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side,  the  limit  is  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  rising; 
on  the  other,  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nationality. 

The  notion  of  two  ages  following  each 

Fundamen-  other  (this  age  and  the  coming  one; 

tal  Charac-  cf.  IV  Ezra,  vii.  50,  "  The  Most  ffigh 

teristics.     made  not  one  age,  but  two  ")>  which 

stands  also  in  the  background  of  New 
Testament  literature,  governs  apocalyptic  con- 
ceptions. The  underlying  idea  here  is  dualism, 
the  thought  being  that  God  alone  is  not  in  full  con- 
trol of  "  this  age,''  since  diabolic  might  finds  ex- 
ercise therein.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
through  Jewish  apocalyptic  the  idea  of  ''  world  " 
as  a  whole,  developing  itself  according  to  certain 
laws,  is  made  familiar  to  later  Judaism  (cf.  Dan. 
vii.  1  sqq.;  Enoch  Ixxxv.  sqq.;  Baruch  xxvii.  sqq.), 
and  how  the  inner,  significant,  religious-historical 
development  of  Judaism  is  conditioned  by  its 
external  history.  In  its  developed  form  apoca- 
lyptic literature  originated  in  a  period  when  a  civi- 
lized power,  the  Hellenic,  ruling  the  world  by  ex- 
ternal might  and  inner  mental  superiority,  entered 
upon  a  contest  with  Judaism,  in  which  the  latter, 
aroused  to  national  consciousness,  accepted  the 
gage  of  battle.  The  Greek  power,  and  afterward 
the  Ronuui,  supplied  the  apocalyptic  seer  with  the 
material  for  the  formation  of  his  conceptions. 
Thus  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  is  the  natal  hour 
of  the  Jewish  apocalyptic,  and  Daniel  is  its  mental 
creator. 

Two  other  thoughts  permeate  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptic: the  idea  of  a  world-judgment  and  the  hope 
of  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  idea  of  the 
great  judgment  and  of  God  as  judge  of  the  world 
permeates  Jewish  literature  subsequent  to  the  wri- 
ting of  Dan.  vii.  In  their  entire  purity  and  com- 
plete ethical  power  these  thoughts  come  out  only 
in  the  gospel;  but  the  two  thoughts,  that  in  this 
age  God  is  an  absentee  and  that  at  its  end  he  will 
destroy  his  world-adversaries  in  the  great  judg- 
ment, rule  the  Jewish  idea  of  God.  The  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  still  greatly 
limited  in  Daniel,  only  gradually  took  hold  of  the 
Jewish  national  soul.  The  Psalms  of  Solomon 
know  little  of  it  (xvii.  44);  it  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Jesus,  when  denial  of  the  doctrine  was  regarded 
as  disloyalty.  The  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  gave  a  strongly  individualistic  character  to 
apocalyptic  piety:  it  suggested  inquiry  about  the 
final  lot  of  the  individual — how  the  individual 
could  stand  in  judgment  before  God.  This  individ- 
ualism was  a  consequence  of  the  piety  of  Jeremiah 
and  the  Psalms;  but  the  thought  of  individual 
responsibility  in  the  final  judgment  nowhere  de- 
veloped in  Judaism  its  full  ethical  force,  and  it 
was  stifled  again  and  again  by  the  fanciful  expec- 
tations of  national  greatness  on  earth,  or  was 
applied  in  Pharisaic  party  polemic  against  the 
"  impious  and  apostates." 

In  general  it  must  be  emphasized  that,  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  epoch,  this  apoca- 
lyptic does  not  imply  an  advance  of  religious  in- 
dividualism; it  reveids  rather  a  stronger  influx  of 
national  elements  into  the  piety  of  Judaism.  In 
the  Maccabean  period  the  piety  of  later  Judaism 
became  again  national  piety.  The  temper  of 
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apocalyptic  was  thoroughly  particularistic  and 
narrowly  national.  God's  Idngdom  involved  only 
mercy  to  Israel  and  judgment  to  the  heathen 
(Psalms  of  Solomon  xvii.  2).  In  spite  of  the  trans- 
cendental and  ideal  character  which  the  apocalyptic 
picture  gradually  assumed  (cf.  the  idea  of  a  "  com- 
ing age,"  world-judgment,  waking  from  the  dead), 
the  old,  earthly  hopes  of  Israel  of  a  kingdom  of 
Davidic  glory,  a  Messiah  bearing  David's  name, 
an  earthly  empire,  and  a  gloriously  renewed  Jeru- 
salem are  closely  bound  up  with  it.  This  divergence 
shows  itself  especially  in  the  position  which  the 
expected  Messiah  occupied  in  this  literature. 
With  the  world-judgment,  the  destruction  of  the 
world,  and  the  awaking  from  the  dead,  the  expected 
Davidic  king  was  to  have  little  to  do;  consequently 
his  form  occasionally  disappeared  entirely  (so  in 
Daniel  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses).  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  transcendental  retained  its 
position;  at  one  time  it  was  only  partly  pushed 
aside  (Enoch  xc.  4;  IV  Ezra  vii.  28;  Baruch  xxix.); 
at  another,  it  partly  corresponded  to  the  picture  of 
hope  which  involved  an  ideal  transfiguration 
(cf .  Psalms  of  Solomon  xvii.,  and  the  "  similitudes  " 
in  Enoch).  This  divergence  led  finally  to  the 
assumption  of  a  double  finale:  first,  the  interme- 
diate Messianic  realm  (Rev.  xx.;  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  xxxiii.),  in  which  earthly  ex- 
pectations were  to  be  realized;  and,  second,  the 
"  coming  age,"  ushered  in  by  the  world-judgment 
and  the.  resurrection  from  the  dead  which  should 
satisfy  the  more  transcendental  aspirations  (cf. 
Enoch  xciii.,xci.  12-19;  IV  Ezra  vii.  28-29;  Baruch 
xl.  3;  Rev.  xx,;  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch 
xxxiii.). 

With  this  fundamental  character  of  Jewish 
apocalyptic  a  number  of  external  qualities  are  con- 
nected. All  apocalyptic  writers  indulged  in  fanciful 
computation  of  the  end.  The  apocalyptic  seer 
lived  in  a  time  when  all  felt  that  the  prophetic 
spirit  had  departed,  when  important  decisions 
awaited  the  coming  of  a  prophet  (I  Mace.  iv.  40; 
cf.  ix.  27,  xiv.  41)  and  the  judgment  of  prophecy 
(Zech.  xiii.  2  sqq.).  Apocalyptic  arithmetic  took 
the  place  of  prophecy;  thus  in  the  center  of  Daniel's 
prophecies  (Dan.  ix.)  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah 
are  interpreted  as  seventy  year-weeks  (i.e.,  70  X  7 
years),  which  interpretation  is  followed  by  Enoch 
Ixxxix.  sqq.;  or  the  duration  of  the  world  was  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  some  hidden 
External  wisdom  (Assumption  of  Moses  i.  1, 
Qualities,  x.  12;  Enoch  xc,  xci.;  IV  Ezra  xiv. 
11;  Baruch  liii.),  for  only  the  wise 
and  intelligent  could  imderstand  these  secrets 
(Rev.  xiii.  18,  xvii.  9;  Mark  xiii.  14).  A  conse- 
quence of  the  foregoing  is  the  non-creative  character 
of  this  literature;  it  followed  closely  the  older 
literature  of  Israel,  especially  the  idea  of  theoph- 
anies  (Isa.  vi.  and  Ezek.  i.),  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning Babylon  (Isa.  xiii.,  xiv.;  Jer.  l.-li.).  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxvii.,  xxyiii.),  and  Gog  and  Magog  (Ezek. 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.).  The  most  promiscuous  notions 
and  views  from  other  religious  departments  crept 
in,  and  these,  understood  only  in  part  or  not  at  all, 
were  circulated  as  coins  stamped  once  for  all. 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  the  dragon,  the  beast 
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with  seven  heads,  the  four  ages,  the  seven  spirits, 
the  twenty-four  elders,  the  candlestick  with  seven 
branches,  the  two  witnesses,  and  the  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun — ^all  these  imply  great  religious- 
historical  connections  which  can  not  now  be  fully 
imderstood,  but  which  nevertheless  existed.  A 
necessary  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  apocalyptic 
literature  is  that  a  single  apocalypse  can  not  be 
explained  in  itself,  but  only  from  a  survey  com- 
prising, if  possible,  all  related  works.  The  fan- 
tastic element  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  is 
not  due  to  an  excess  of  imagination  in  these  authors, 
who  were  so  poor  in  spirit;  the  impression  of 
strangeness  is  due  to  the  use  of  abnormal  religious 
images.  For  discussion  of  the  several  books,  see 
Apocrypha,  B,  IV.;  Pbeudepigrapha,  Old  Tes- 
tament,   II.,    4-21.  (W.  BOUBSBT.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  R.  H. 
Charles's  editions  of  apoealjrptio  writings,  e.g.,  his  Enoch, 
London,  1803,  ApooalypM  of  Barueh,  1896,  Ateenaion  of 
tmiah,  1000,  Jubileea,  1002,  and  in  his  Critical  Hiatory  of 
Ike  Doctrine  of  a  FiOure  Life,  1800;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Die 
jUdieehe  Apohcdyptik,  Jena,  1857;  J.  Drummond.  Jewiah 
Meeeiah,  London,  1877;  R.  Smend,  in  ZATW,  v. 
(1885)  222-250;  DB,  i.  100-110;  SchOrer.  Oeechichte,  iii. 
181-185,  Eng.  transl.,  II.  iu.  44  sqq.;  M.  S.  Terry. 
BMiaU  ApoctdypHca,  New  York,  1808;  EB,  i.  213- 
250  (reviews  the  important  apocalyptic  literature);  JE, 
i.  660-685  (treats  of  late  Jewish  productions);  W. 
Bouaset,  Die  jQdieehe  ApokalypHk,  Berlin,  1003;  F.  C. 
Porter,  The  Meeaagee  of  the  Apocalyptical  Writere,  New 
York,  1005. 

APOCATASTASIS,  ap"o-ca-tas'ta-«is. 

EarUest  Advocates  ((  1).     In  the  Bfiddle  Ages  ((  3). 

Opponents  ((  2).  The  Reformation  ((  4). 

In  Modem  Times  ((  5). 

By  Apocatastasis  (''restoration")  is  meant 
the  ultimate  restitution  of  all  things,  including 
the  doctrine  that  eventually  all  men  will  be  saved. 
The  term  comes  from  the  Greek  of  Acts  iii.  21, 
but  is  given  a  wider  meaning  than  it  has  in  that 
passage.  The  doctrine  first  appears  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (flourished  200)  in  the  declaration 
that  the  punishments  of  God  are  "  saving  and 
disciplinary,  leading  to  conversion "  (JStrom., 
vi.  6).  His  successor  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian 
catechetical  school,  Origen  (186-253), 
z.  Earliest  taught  that  all  the  wicked  would  be 
Advocates,  restored  after  they  had  undergone 
severe  punishment  and  had  received 
instruction  from  angels  and  then  from  those  of 
higher  grade  (De  principiis,  I.  vi.  1-3).  He  also 
raised  the  question  whether  after  this  world  there 
perhaps  would  be  another  or  others  in  which  this 
instruction  would  be  given  (De  principiis,  II.  iii.  1), 
and  interpreted  Paul's  teaching  respecting  the 
subjection  of  all  things  to  God  as  implying  the 
salvation  of  the  "  lost  "  {De  principiia,  III.  v.  7). 
These  beliefs  and  speculations  he  based  on  Bible 
statements(especiaUy  on  Ps.  ex.  1 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  25  sqq.), 
but  declared  that  the  doctrine  would  be  danger- 
ous to  disseminate  {Contra  Celsum,  vi.  26).  He, 
and  it  would  seem,  Clement  of  Alexandria  also, 
advocated  the  Apocatastasis  as  part  of  a  theory 
of  the  divine  attributes  which  subordinated  right- 
eousness to  mercy;  of  himmn  freedom,  which  made 
the  will  never  finally  fixed;  and  of  sin,  which 
represented  it  rather  as  weakness  and  ignorance. 


Similar  ideas  of  the  divine  goodness,  human 
freedom,  and  sin  led  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Apoca- 
tastasis by  Gregory  Nazianzen  (328-389),  but  not 
openly;  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (332-398),  publicly,  as 
in  his  treatise  "  On  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection  " 
{MPG,  xlvi.  104);  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria 
(308-396),  in  his  conmientary  on  I  Peter  iii.  (in 
Galland,  Bibliotheca  'patrum^  vi.  292  sqq.);  and  by 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  (flourished  375),  in  his  treatise 
"  On  the  Divine  Eksonomy "  (in  J.  S.  Assemanus, 
Bibliotheca  orienidlis,  III.  i.  324).  Even  Chrys- 
ostom  (347-407),  when  commenting  on  I  Cor.  xv. 
28,  quoted  without  contradiction  the  view  that  by 
the  expression  "  God  shall  be  all  in  all ''  was  meant 
imiversal  cessation  of  opposition  to  God  (MPG, 
Ixi.  342).  So  also  the  Monophysite,  Stephen  bar- 
Sudaili,  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Edessa  in  the  sixth 
century,  advocated  the  Apocatastasis  in  a  treatise 
which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  under  the  name  of 
Hierotheus  (as  is  stated  in  Assemanus,  ut  sup.,  ii. 
290  sqq.).  It  was  taught  also  by  Maximus  Con- 
fessor (580-662),  called  by  the  Greeks  Theologoa 
and  revered  as  the  leader  of  the  Orthodox  against 
the  Monothelites,  drawing  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
as  in  his  answer  to  the  thirteenth  question  of  his 
"  Questions  and  Doubts  "  (MPG,  xc.  796).  The  ex- 
istence of  this  belief  in  the  eighth  century  is  shown 
by  the  warning  against  it  given  in  718  by  Pope 
Gregory  II.,  when  sending  out  missionaries  {MPL, 
Ixxxix.  534).  In  the  ninth  century  it  was  roundly 
asserted  by  that  very  independent  speculative 
theologian  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  treatise  "On  the  Division  of  Nature'' 
{MPL,  cxxii.  619-742).  He  drew  from  Origen, 
pseudo-Dionysius  Areopagita,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  still  more  directly,  from  Maximus  Con- 
fessor. 

But  the  writers  defending  the  Apocatastasis 
are  decidedly  in  the  minority;  and  so  bad  was  the 
repute  of  Origen  for  sound  thinking  that  any  theory 
known  to  be  derived  from  him  was  looked  at 
askance  by  the  sober-minded.  Jerome  (d.  420), 
for  example,  reckoned  the  Apocatastasis  among 
the"  abhorrent "  heresies  of  Origen  (Epist,,  cxxxiv.). 
The  emperor  Justinian,  in  his  edict 

2.  Oppo-  against  Origen,  issued  in  545,  made  it 
nenta.  the  ninth  of  the  ten  doctrines  for 
which  the  latter  should  be  anathe- 
matized; and  when,  at  Justinian's  call,  a  council 
met  in  Constantinople  that  same  year  to  condemn 
Origen,  the  doctrine  appears  as  the  fourteenth  of 
the  fifteen  for  which  he  was  cursed  (Hefele,  Con- 
ciliengeschichie,  ii.  789,  797,  Eng.  transl.,  iv.  220, 
228). 

In  the  West,  Augustine  (354-430)  threw  his 
influence  against  the  Apocatastasis,  teaching  in  the 
most  unmistakable  language  the  absolute  endless- 
ness of  future  punishment  (e.g., "  City  of  God,"  xxi. 
11-23). 

At  a  later  period  the  doctrine  appears  in  the 
teachings  of  the  great  pantheistic  thinker  Amalrio 
of  Bena  (d.  1204),  only  to  be  again  condenmed  by 
the  Western  Church;  for  it  was  one  of  the  counts 
upon  which  Amalric  was  declared  a  heretic  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  and  for  which  his  followers,  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  after  his 
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death,  were  condemned  by  the  Fourth  Lateran 
CouncU,  in  1216  (Hefele,  ut  sup.,  pp.  863,  881). 

It  appears  also  among  the   mystics. 

3.   In  the    Jan   Ruysbroeck  (1293-1381),  Johann 

Middle      Tauler  (1300-61 ),  and  Johann  von  Goch 

Ages.       (d.  1475)  are  said  to  have  accepted 

it;  but  it  was  rejected  by  Eckhart 
(flourished  1300),  Suso  (1300-65),  and  their  fol- 
lowers (cf.  C.  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Refor- 
malionf  i.,  Edinburgh,  1855).  Still  later  it  is  found 
as  one  of  the  900  theses  wliich  that  brilliant  scholar 
Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola  proposed  to  defend 
in  public  debate  in  Rome  in  1487,  and  was  thus 
expressed:  "  A  mortal  sin  of  finite  duration  is  not 
deserving  of  eternal  but  only  of  temporal  punish- 
ment." But  it  was  among  the  theses  pronounced 
heretical  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  his  bull  of 
Aug.  4,  1484;  and  the  debate  was  never  held  (cf. 
Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola^  ed.  J.  M.  Rigg, 
London,  1890,  pp.  vii.  sqq.). 

The  Apocatastasis  emerged  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  the  earliest  days.    Thus  Luther,  writing 

on  Aug.  18,  1522,  to  Hans  von  Rechen- 

4.  The  Rcf-  berg,  who  had  asked  him  if  there  was 

ormation.   any  salvation  for  those  out  of  Christ 

at  death,  states  that  a  belief  in  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  all  men,  and  even  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  was  held  among  the  sect  of 
Free  Spirits  in  the  Netherlands,  one  of  whom  was 
then  in  Wittenberg.  They  based  it  on  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
9,  10  and  on  I  Tim.  ii.  4.  He  then  proceeds  to  re- 
fute it.  Again  Luther  warns  against  this  belief 
when  writing  to  the  Christians  in  Antwerp  in  1525 
(cf.  de  Wette's  ed.  of  Luther's  letters,  ii.  453  and 
iii.  62).  The  doctrine  was  held  among  the  Ana- 
baptists. Hans  Denk  taught  it  in  its  extreme 
form,  saying  that  not  only  all  men,  but  even  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  woi^d  ultimately  be  saved; 
and  another  Anabaptist  leader,  Jacob  Kautz 
(Cucius),  in  1527  at  Worms  put  as  the  fifth  of  seven 
articles  he  propounded  for  debate:  "  All  that  was 
lost  in  the  first  Adam  is  and  will  be  found  more 
richly  restored  in  the  Second  Adam,  Christ;  yea, 
in  Christ  shall  all  men  be  quickened  and  blessed 
forever  "  (Zwingli,  Operas  viii.  77;  cf.  S.  M.  Jackson, 
Selections  from  Zwingli^  p.  148).  So,  too,  Zwingli 
asserts  that  it  was  part  of  the  Anabaptist  creed 
tliat  the  devil  and  all  the  impious  will  be  blessed 
(Opera,  iii.  435;  cf.  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  p.  256).  In- 
deed, while  perhaps  not  universally  accepted  by 
Anabaptists,  it  was  held  by  so  many  of  the  party 
in  Switzerland,  Upper  Germany,  and  Alsace  that 
in  Article  xvii.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  are 
these  words:  "  They  [the  Lutherans]  condemn 
the  Anabaptists,  who  tliink  that  to  condenmed  men 
and  the  devils  shall  be  an  end  of  torments.^'  It 
is,  however,  not  put  in  the  Formula  of  Concord 
among  the  erroneous  teachings  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apocatastasis  again  appeared, 
and  ever  since  it  has  found  numerous  defenders. 
The  earliest  were  Mrs.  Jane  Lead,  of  London  (1623- 
1704),  Johann  Wilhelm  Petersen  (1649-1727), 
and  the  Philadelphian  Society  which  Mrs.  Lead 
founded.    With  them  the  doctrine  was  established 


not  only  on  the  Bible,  but  also  on  personal  revela- 
tions. It  \b  noteworthy  that  Jakob  Boehme  (1575- 
1624),  who  so  greatly  influenced  them, 
5.  In  Mod-  did  not  teach  it  (cf.  his  Beschreibung 
em  Times,  der  drei  Primipien  gdtilidien  Wesens; 
Eng.  transl.,  Concerning  the  Three 
Princijdes  of  the  Divine  Essence,  London,  1648, 
chap,  xxvii.  §  20).  There  is  an  elaborate  de- 
fense of  the  Apocatastasis  by  Ludwig  Gerhard, 
VoUstdndiger  Lehrbegriff  der  ewigen  Evangelii  von 
der  Widerbringung  aUer  Dinge  (Hamburg,  1727). 
The  Philadelphians  won  over  the  authors  of  the 
Berleburg  Bibel  (1726-42;  see  Bibles,  Anno- 
tated, AND  Bible  Summaries);  but  their  chief 
convert  was  Friedrich  Christoph  Oetinger  (q.v.; 
1702-82),  who  wove  this  tenet  into  his  theological 
system,  depending  chiefly  upon  I  Cor.  xv.  and 
Eph.  i.  9-11.  It  is  said  that  Bengel  (1687-1752), 
the  father  of  modem  exegesis,  believed  in  it,  but 
thought  it  dangerous  to  teach  publicly. 

The  rationalists  of  Germany,  after  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  commonly  and  super- 
naturalists  frequently  have  upon  various  grounds 
advocated  the  Apocatastasis.  Thus,  Schleiei^ 
macher  (1768-1834)  was  pronounced  in  its  favor, 
deriving  his  principal  arguments  from  his  doc- 
trines of  the  will  and  of  the  atonement,  and  remark- 
ing that  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience  in  the 
damned,  as  revealed  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  shows  that  they  may  be  better  in 
the  next  life  than  in  this,  and  also  that  if  a  portion 
of  God's  creatures  were  forever  debarred  from 
participation  in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  then 
there  would  be  an  inexplicable  dissonance  in  God's 
universe.  Martensen  and  Domer  considered  the 
probability  that  between  death  and  the  last  judg- 
ment there  might  be  a  fresh  offer  of  the  gospel, 
but  put  a  rejection  and  consequent  exclusion  from 
salvation  among  the  possibilities.  The  difliculties 
of  the  estate  of  the  "  lost  "  have  driven  others, 
as  Rothe,  Hennann  Plitt,  and  Edward  Wliite,  to 
the  theory  of  annihilationism  (q.v.).  Ritschl 
thought  that  such  information  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  hardly  admits  of  a  decision  between 
the  theories  of  endless  punishment  and  complete 
annihilation.  Friedrich  Nitzsch  considered  belief 
in  a  final  restoration  as  well  founded  as  the  opposite 
view,  and  admitted  the  hjrpothesis  of  annihilation- 
ism as  a  third  possibility.  In  America  opposition 
to  the  orthodox  teaching  as  to  the  absolute  end- 
lessness of  conscious  suffering  after  death  of  those 
excluded  from  heaven  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Universalist  denomination  (see  Universal- 
iSTs);  and  there  are  many  of  other  religious  con- 
nections in  the  United  States,  England,  and  other 
countries  who  favor  the  doctrine  of  an  Apocatastasis 
in  more  or  less  modified  form.  For  further  dis- 
cussion consult  the  histories  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article  Uniyer- 
8ALI8TS.  The  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  flatly  against  the  doctrine,  is 
presented  by  J.  B.  Kraus  in  Die  Apokatastasis 
der  unfreien  Kreaiur  (Regensburg,  1850). 

[Many  significant  facts  indicate  a  relaxing  of 
the  traditional  rigidity  of  belief  with  reference 
to  this  subject.    There  is  an  unwillingness  on  the 
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part  of  many  to  assume  any  dogmatic  attitude 
concerning  God's  dealing  with  those  who  die  im- 
penitent. Again,  there  is  a  refusal  to  limit  pro- 
bation to  the  earthly  life  merely,  fixing,  instead, 
the  decisive  moment  at  the  judgment,  thus  making 
room  for  those  to  whom  an  adequate  offer  of  the 
gospel  has  been  wanting  here  (cf.  Progressive 
Orthodoxy f  by  professors  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Boston,  1886).  Further,  denominational 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  theory  of  an  Apo- 
catastasis  is  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  wide  and 
influential  advocacy  of  it  by  distinguished  writers 
and  preachers  in  many  commimions — ^the  attitude 
partly  of  dogmatic  belief,  and  partly  of  the  "  larger 
hope."  It  has  been  represented  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  Established  Church  by  F.  D.  Maurice  {The 
Word  "  Eternal "  and  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked, 
Cambridge,  1853),  F.  W.  Farrar  {Eternal  Hope, 
London,  1878;  Mercy  and  Judgment,  1881),  E.  H. 
Humptre  {The  Spirits  in  Prison,  London,  1886); 
among  Baptists  by  Samuel  Cox  (Salvator  Mundi, 
London,  1877;  The  Larger  Hope,  1883);  among 
Independents  by  J.  Baldwin  Brown  (The  Doctrine 
of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of  Love, 
London,  1875)  and  R.  J.  Campbell  of  the  London 
City  Temple.  In  America  it  has  found  expression 
among  Congregationalists  by  George  A.  Gordon 
(Immortality  and  the  New  Theodicy,  Boston,  1896), 
and  among  Baptists  the  grounds  for  it  have  been 
suggested  by  W.  N.  Clarke  (Outline  of  Christian 
Theology,  New  York,  1898,  pp.  476-480).  Impor- 
tant theoretical  considerations  have  influenced  this 
result:  (1)  The  tendency  toward  a  monistic  theory 
of  the  universe.  (2)  A  change  in  the  idea  of  God 
from  that  of  sovereign  and  judge  to  that  of  father. 
(3)  Election  conceiv^  of  not  as  limited  to  a  definite 
portion  of  mankind  but,  with  Schleiermacher,  as  a 
historical  process,  therefore  in  this  world  only  par- 
tially, in  the  world  to  come  to  be  completely, 
realized.  (4)  The  universal  immanence  of  God 
and  hence  the  presence  of  ethical  and  redemptive 


relations  wherever  the  moral  consciousness  exists. 
(5)  Life  regarded  less  as  probation  than  as  dis- 
cipline. (6)  Sin  defined  not  so  much  as  wilful 
and  incorrigible  perversity  as  natural  defect,  igno- 
rance, and  emotional  excess,  as  well  as  result  of 
unfortunate  heredity  and  unworthy  environment. 

C.  A.  B.] 

Bibuoorapht:  In  favor  of  the  doctrine  may  be  mentioned: 
F.  Delitssoh.  BMithe  Pwychotogie,  pp.  460-476.  Leipnc, 
1866.  Enc  tranal..  Edinbuish,  1865;  T.  R.  Birks.  Vic- 
tory of  Divino  Ooodneu,  London,  1870;  A.  Jukes.  Second 
Dtath  and  RewtUution  of  AU  Thino§,  ib.  1878;  I.  A.  Dor- 
ner.  EMchatology,  ed.  by  Newman  Smyth.  New  York,  1883; 
F.  W.  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  London.  1802;  Tennyson, 
/n  Memoriam,  (  liv.  Against  it:  A.  A.  Hodge,  Popular 
Lecturee  on  Theological  Themee,  Philadelphia,  1887;  A 
Hoyey,  Biblical  Bechatoloffy,  ib.  1888;  and  in  general  the 
orthodox  writers  on  systematic  theology.  The  subject 
may  be  studied  in  the  various  histories  of  doctrine  and  in 
the  compends  and  systems  of  divinity  in  the  sections  on 
**Eschatology." 

APOCMSIARIUS,  ap"o-cris"i-6'ri-us:  A  general 
designation  in  early  times  for  ecclesiastical  am- 
bassadors, derived  from  the  Greek  apokrinesthai 
"  to  answer  "  (hence  the  Latin  term  responsales 
for  the  same  class).  The  name  is  found  applied 
to  the  legates  sent  by  the  pope  to  guard  his  metro- 
politan rights  in  Sicily  until  the  Mohammedan 
invasion,  and  to  episcopal  representatives  in  Rome. 
The  office  assumed  its  most  formal  and  important 
character  in  the  Eastern  Church,  where  the  patri- 
archs were  represented  at  the  imperial  court  by 
apocrisiarii,  and  bishops  maintained  similar  dip- 
lomatic agents  in  the  residences  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  popes  also,  at  least  from  Leo  the  Great  to  the 
time  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  regulariy 
had  apocrisiarii  in  Constantinople;  they  were 
sometimes  called  also  diaconi,  because  usually 
chosen  from  the  order  of  deacons.  The  officials 
described  here  have  nothing  but  the  name  in  com- 
mon with  the  apocrisiarius  of  the  Prankish  eccle- 
siastical system  (see  Archicapellanub). 
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Writings  Withheld  from  Public  Use 

(§1). 
Writings  of  Uncertain  Origin  ((  2). 
Use  of  the  Term  by  Protestants 
(§3). 
u  Old  Testament  Apocrsrpha. 
I.  Position  in  the  Canon. 
Apocrypha  in  the  Greek  Canon 

(§1). 
Used  in  Some  New  Testament 

Writings  ((  2). 
By  the  Church  Fathers  ((  3). 
The    Beginning     of     Exclusion 

(§4). 
Accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church  (S  6). 
Rejected  by  Protestants  (}  6). 
n.  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Text. 
III.  Ancient  Versions. 
1.  Latin. 
The   Old    Latin  and   Jerome's 
Versions  (5  1). 


APOCBTFEA. 

2.  Syriac 
The     Peshito     and     Hexaplar 
Syriac  Versions  ((  2). 
IV.  Origin  and  Contents  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Writings. 

1.  The  Apocryphal  Elsra. 

2.  Additions  to  Esther. 

3.  Additions  to  Daniel. 

(a)  The  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren. 

(b)  The  History  of  Susanna, 
(e)  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

4.  The  Prayer  of  Msnnsseii. 
6.  Baruch. 

6.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah. 

7.  Tobit. 

8.  Judith. 

9.  I  Maccabees. 

10.  II  Maccabees. 

11.  Ill  Maccabees. 

12.  Jesus  Sirach  (Ecclesiastious). 

13.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 


B.  New  Testament  Apocrsrpha. 
I.  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

1.  The  Protevangeliimi  of  James. 

2.  The  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew. 

3.  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of 

Mary. 

4.  The  History  of  Joseph  the  Car- 

penter. 
6.  The  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

6.  The  Arabic    Gospel  of  the  In- 

fancy. 

7.  The     Gospel    of    Nicodemus — 

Writings  Connected  with  the 
Name  of  Pilate  and  Relating 
to  the  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus. 
S-37.  Apocryphal     Gospels      Pre- 
served only  in  Fragments  or 
Known  only  by  Name. 
II.  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
III.  Apocrsrphal  Epistles. 
rV.  Apocrirphal  Apocalypses. 


Apocrypha  is  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  hidden/' 
which,  when  applied  to  writings,  may  signify  either 
those  which  are  kept  in  concealment  or  those  the 
origin  of  which  is  miknown.  The  word  is  used  in 
both   senses   in   patristic   literature.    When    the 


followers  of  Prodicus,  according  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom.,  I.  xv.69),  boasted  of  possessing 
the  "  apocryphal  books  "  of  Zoroaster,  they  called 
these  works  "apocryphal"  not  because  they  did 
not  know  their  origin  (since  they  ascribed  them  to 
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Zoroaster),  but  because  they  regarded  the  books 

as  not  to  be  made  public.    The  reason  in  this 

case  for  keeping   the  writings   con- 

z.  Writings  cealed    was    the    special    value    at- 
"^thheld   tached   to  them.     But  writings  may 

from  Pub-  also  be  withdrawn  from  general  use 
lie  Use.  because  they  are  inferior.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  Origen  and  Didymus 
of  Alexandria  make  a  distinction  between  the  **  com- 
mon and  widely  circulated  books  "  (Gk.  kaina  kai 
dedimeumena  or  dedimosieumena  biblia)  and  the 
apocryphal  books  of  Scripture  (Origen  on  Matt, 
xiii,  57,  ANFf  ix,  425;  Didymus  of  Alexandria 
on  Acts  viii,  39,  MPO,  xxxix,  1669).  In  like 
manner  Eusebius  calls  the  canonical  books  which 
were  used  in  the  churches  dedimoHeumena  (Hist, 
ecd,,  III,  iii,  6,  and  elsewhere).  Similarly  Jerome 
{Epist,,  xcvi)  explains  the  Greek  apokryphos  by  the 
Latin  abscondittu,  (For  further  illustration  cf. 
T.  Zahn,  Geschichte  des  neiUestamerUlichen  Karuma, 
i,  Leipaic,  1888,  126  sqq.) 

The  Christian  usage  is  clearly  derived  from  a 
Jewish  custom.  The  Jews,  because  they  hesi- 
tated actually  to  destroy  copies  of  sacred  writings, 
were  in  the  habit  of  either  depositing  in  a  secret 
place  (geniiah)  or  of  burying  such  as  had  become 
defective  or  were  no  longer  fit  for  public  use.  The 
new-Hebrew  word  for  this  "  concealing  "  is  ganaz, 
"  to  save,  hoard."  Writings  which  were  with- 
drawn from  public  use  because  of  questionable 
contents  were  treated  in  the  same  way;  thus  King 
Hezekiah  is  said  to  have  "  stored  up  "  the  "  Book 
of  Remedies "  because  it  prejudiced  faith  and 
trust  in  God  (Pesafyim  iv,  9).  Hence  ganaz  came 
to  mean  "  to  declare  uncanonical "  (Shabbat  30b; 
cf.  Ftlrst,  Der  Kanon  dea  Alien  Testaments ,  Leipsic, 
1868,  pp.  91-93).  Since  the  Christian  phraseology 
imdoubtedly  followed  the  Jewish,  it  can  not  be 
questioned  that  "  apocryphal "  in  ecclesiastical 
usage  according  to  its  original  and  proper  signifi- 
cation means  nothing  else  than  "  excluded  from 
public  use  in  the  Church." 

But  "  apocryphal "  in  both  Greek  and  Latin 
may  be  applied  also  to  writings  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown,  and  this  meaning  led  to  that  of  "  forged, 
spurious."  In  this  sense  Augustine  speaks  of 
"  the  fables  of  those  scriptures  which  are  called 
apocryphal  because  their  origin,  being  obscure, 
was  unknown  to  the  fathers  "  (De  civiiate  dei,  XV, 
xxiii,  4,  NPNF,  1st  ser.  ii,  305);  and  again  he 
says  the  apocryphal  books  *'  are  so  called,  not 
because  of  any  mysterious  regard  paid  to  them,  but 
because  they  are  mysterious  in  their  origin,  and 
in  the  absence  of  clear  evidence  have  only  some 
obscure  presumption  to  rest  upon  "  (Contra  Faus- 
turn,  xi,  2,  NPNF,  1st  ser.  iv,  178).  In  many  cases 
it  can  not  be  decided  which  meaning 

a.  Writings  was    intended     (cf.     Hegesippus    in 
ofUncer-  Eusebius,    Hist,    ecd,,     IV,    xxii,   8; 

tain  Origin.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  Ill, 
iv,  29;  Apostolic  Constitutions,  vi, 
16).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  original  meaning, 
so  sharply  and  consistently  expressed  in  Origen, 
was  not  that  generally  given  to  the  word  before 
his  time.  At  any  rate,  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  was  deariy  present  to  the  mind  of  Iremeus  and 


Tertullian  in  the  following  passages.  The  former, 
speaking  of  the  Marcosians,  says:  **  They  adduce 
an  imspeakable  number  of  apocrjrphal  and  spuri- 
ous writings,  which  they  themselves  have  forged  " 
(Hcer.,  I,  XX,  1,  ANF,  i,  344);  and  Tertullian  says: 
"  I  would  yield  my  ground  to  you,  if  the  scripture 
of  the  Shepherd  [of  Hennas]  .  .  .  had  deserved  to 
find  a  place  in  the  divine  canon;  if  it  had  not  been 
habitually  judged  by  every  council  of  churches 
.  .  .  among  apocryphal  and  false  writings"  (De 
pudicitia,  x,  ANF,  iv,  85).  After  the  word  was 
once  introduced,  its  ambiguity  easily  led  to  a  notion 
differing  from  the  original  meaning.  In  the  case 
of  Augustine  this  is  certain.  Jerome,  too.  seems  to 
use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "  obscure  in  origin  " 
when  he  says  that  all  apocryphal  writings  **  are 
not  really  written  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed"  (Epist.,  cvii,  12,  NPNF,  2d  ser.  xi,  194) 
The  two  senses — "  exclusion  from  public  use  in 
the  Church  "  and  "  obscure  in  origin  " — are  often 
combined  in  the  same  passage.  The  meaning 
became  finally  so  generalized  that  the  word  sig- 
nifies simply  what  is  wrong  and  bad,  as  in  the  Latin 
adaptation  of  Origen's  "  Preface  to  the  Song  of 
Solomon  "  at  the  end:  "  Those  writings  which  are 
called  apocryphal  (which  contain  much  that  is 
corrupt  and  contrary  to  the  true  faith)  should 
not  be  given  place  or  admitted  to  authority;" — 
the  words  in  parentheses  appear  to  be  added  by 
the  Latin  editor.  (For  further  information  cf. 
C.  A.  Credner,  Geschichte  des  neutestamentlichen 
Kanons,  Berlin,  1860,  pp.  110  sqq.;  A.  Hilgenfeld, 
Der  Kanon  und  die  Kritik  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments, Halle,  1863,  pp.  6  sqq.;  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  Freiburg, 
1892,  pp.  145  sqq.;  T.  Zahn,  OeschichU  des 
neutestamentlichen  Kanons,  I,  i,  Leipsic,  1888,  pp. 
123  sqq.) 

In  the  ancient  Church  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  term  "  apocryphal  "  was  almost  never  applied, 
as  in  the  Protestant  Church,  to  those  portions  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles  which  were  foreign  to 
the  Hebrew  canon.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  so 
applied,  for  those  books  have  always  been  a  part 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles..  Jerome  alone 
once  made  a  statement  (in  the  Prologus  galeatus) 
implying  that  these  writings  do  indeed  fall  into  the 
category  of  apocrypha.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  at  the  most  a  very  few  isolated  voices 
which  spoke  to  that  eCFect  (Hugo  of  St.  Cher;  cf. 
de  Wette-Schrader,  Einleitung  in  das  AUe  Testa- 
merU,  Berlin,  1869,  p.  66).    It  was  in 

3.  Use  of  the  Protestant  Church  that  this 
the  Term  by  nomenclature  first  became  customary. 
Protestants.  The  earliest  to  introduce  it,  appealing 
expressly  to  Jerome,  was  Carlstadt 
in  his  De  eanonicis  scripturis  libeilus  (Wittenberg, 
1520;  reprinted  in  Credner,  Zur  Oeschichte  des 
Kanons,  Halle,  1847,  pp.  291  sqq.).  He  there  ex- 
pressly stated  that  by  **  apocryphal "  he  imderstood 
"non-canonical";  and  in  this  sense  the  Protes- 
tant Church  has  always  understood  the  word. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  writings 
in  question  were  expressly  called  apocryphal  was 
that  of  Frankfort,  1534,  which  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  Luther's  first  edition  (oL  G.  W. 
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Panzer,  Geschichle  der  detUsehen  Btbdiibersetzungf 
Nuremberg,  1783,  pp.  294  sqq.). 

A.  Old  Testament  Apocrypha:  Those  portions 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Old  Testaments  which  are 
not  foimd  in  the  Hebrew  Canon, — the  term  "  apoc- 
rypha "  being  used  in  this  article  with  the  meaning 
given  to  it  by  the  Protestant  Church  (see  §  3,  above). 

L  Position  in  the  Canon:  The  Hebrew  canon 
of  the  Bible  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  comprised  about  the  same  books  as  at  present, 
though  the  canonicity  of  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  Song  of  Songs  was  disputed  (Mishnah, 
Eduyott^t  3;  Yadayim,  iii,  5;  J.  Ftirst,  Dcr  Xonon 
des  Alien  Testaments  nach  den  Ueberlieferungen  in 
TcUmtid  und  Midrasch,  Leipsic,  1868;  see  Canon  of 
Scripture,  I).  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
Hellenistic  Jews.  As  far  as  the  extent  of  the  Greek 
canon  of  the  Bible  can  be  traced,  it  included  a 
number  of  writings  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew  canon.  No  clear  proofs  of  this  from  pre- 
Christian    times    exist;  but  the  fact 

1.  Apocry-   ^^^t  Christians  using  the  Greek  Bible 
^  Or'^k       received    these    other    writings    also 

Oi^on  Dttftkee  it  highly  probable  that  these 
belonged  to  the  canon  of  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews.  While  it  may  be  conceded  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  view  that  Hellenistic  Jews  had  no 
strict  conception  of  a  canon,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  certain  writings  were  received  into  the  Greek 
Bible-collection  which  were  foreign  to  the  Hebrew 
canon  (cf.  De  Wette-Schrader,  EinleUung,  pp.  311 
sqq.;  Bleek,  TSK,  1853,  pp.  323  sqq.).  The  fact 
that  Philo  did  not  quote  these  other  writings  proves 
nothing,  since  Philo  was  interested  mainly  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  no  express 
references  to  the  so-called  Apocrypha,  a  fact  the 
more  remarkable  since  most  of  the  New  Testament 
authors  took  their  quotations  from  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  to  under- 
stand this  rightly,  one  must  not  forget  that  a  num- 
ber of  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
never  cited  in  the  New  Testament;  others  only 
seldom.     The  Pentateuch,  the  Proph- 

2.  T7s6d  in   g^^   n^d   ^jje   Psalms   are   frequently 
Some  Mew   quoted;  the  historical    books  not  so 

Writ^J.   ®^^"'  ^*^®  *^®  ^°K  ^^  ^^^*  ^^ 
clesiastes,    Esther,  Ezra,   and    Nehe- 

miah  are  never  cited.  The  lack  of  express  ci- 
tations can  therefore  not  be  emphasized;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
at  least  in  some  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
the  Apocrypha  are  used.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  Epistle  of  James  and  that  to  the  Hebrews. 
That  Ecclesiasticus  was  known  to  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  of  James  can  not  be  denied  in  the  face 
of  the  many  parallels  (cf.  Werner  in  TQ,  1872, 
pp.  265  sqq.).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  doubtless  refers  in  xi,  34  sqq.  to  the  story 
of  the  Maccabees  (cf.  II  Mace,  vi,  18-vii,  42). 
Striking  agreements  with  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
are  also  found  (thus  Heb.  i,  3= Wisdom  vii,  26; 
Heb.  iv,  12-13=Wisdom  vii,  22-24);  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Paul  made  use  of  this  book  (cf. 
in  general  Bleek,  TSK,  1853,  pp.  325  sqq.,  espe- 
cially 337-349). 


Among  the  Church  Fathers  the  Apocrypha  were 
in  conmion  use  from  the  earliest  times.  Clement  of 
Rome  puts  "  the  blessed  "  Judith  beside  Esther  as 
an  example  of  female  heroism  (Epist.,  Iv,  ANF,  ix, 
245).  Barnabas  (xix,  9)  goes  back  to  Ecclus.  iv, 
31  when  he  quotes  "  Be  not  ready  to  stretch  forth 
thy  hands  to  take  whilst  thou  withdrawest  them 
from  giving."  Justin  Martyr  (ApoL,  i,  46,  ANF, 
i,  178)  refers  to  the  additions  to  Daniel.  That 
none  of  these  passages  has  the  form  of  a  true 
Scripture  citation  may  be  viewed  as 

nh     *h      ^cc^^®^^*^    ^^^    °^*y    ^    explained 

FaUiers  ^^™  ^^^  small  extent  of  tliis  oldest 
literature.  But  from  the  time  of 
Athenagoras  true  citations  can  be  proved.  Athe- 
nagoras  ("  Plea  for  the  Christians,"  i,  9,  ANF^ 
ii,  133)  quotes  among  the  "  voices  of  the 
prophets,"  as  divinely  inspired,  Baruch  iii,  25 
upon  an  equality  with  Isa.  xliv,  6;  Irenaeus  (Hcer., 
IV,  xxvi,  3,  ANFf  i,  497)  cites  as  the  words  of 
"  Daniel  the  Prophet "  the  history  of  Susanna, 
and  (Hcer,,  V,  xxxv,  1,  ANF,  i,  565)  the  Book  of 
Baruch  as  the  work  of  Jeremiah;  Tertullian  quotes 
the  history  of  Susanna  (De  corona^  iv,  ANF,  iii, 
95),  Bel  and  the  Dragon  {De  idololatriaf  xviii,  ANF, 
iii,  72),  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (Adverstis 
Valentinos,  ii,  ANF,  iii,  504)  as  canonical  Scrip- 
ture. Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  Ecclesiasticus 
very  often  with  the  formula  "  Scripture,"  "  Holy 
Scripture,"  "  Wisdom  says,"  and  the  like,  and  not 
so  frequently,  but  with  the  same  formulas.  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Baruch,  and  Tobit.  Abundant  ex- 
amples of  the  same  practise  can  be  cited  from 
Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  and  others. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  Church  of  the  first  centuries  made  no  essential 
difference  between  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
canon  and  the  so-called  Apocrypha.  Only  in  an 
isolated  way  and  evidently  as  the  result  of  learned 
inquiry  does  an  express  limitation  of  the  canon 
to  the  extent  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  appear;  for 
example,  Melito  of  Sardis,  according  to  Eusebius 
(Hist,  ecd.,  IV,  xxvi,  14),  mentions  only  the  books 
of  the  Hebrew  canon  as  canonical,  but  he  gives 
this  list  expressly  as  the  result  of  learned  inquiry 
in  Palestine.  When  Origen  gives  a  list  which 
comprises  only  the  Hebrew  canon  (Eusebius,  Hist, 
ecd,,  vi,25),  he  gives  it  as  the  canon  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  his  own  view  can  not  be  deduced  from  the 
passage  given  by  Eusebius.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  Origen's  correspondence  with  Julius  Africanus 
it  is  deducible  that  he  was  by  no  means  in  favor 
of  excluding  those  parts  which  were  wanting  in 
the  Hebrew  canon,  because  he  defends  the  Greek 
additions  to  Daniel,  and  he  likewise  cites  some 
Apocryphal  writings  (Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus, Tobit,  Baruch)  as  "  Scriptural  authority," 
"  the  Holy  Word,"  "  Scripture,"  etc.  (cf .  De  Wette- 
Schrader,  Einleitung,  p.  53).  The  critique  which 
Julius  Africanus  wrote  on  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  trying  to  remove  the  portions 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew-Aramaic  text  {Epist.  ad 
Origenem),  evidently  remained  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  learned  disquisitions  of  men  like  Origen 
resulted,  however,  in  this,  that  stricter  regard  was 
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paid  to  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  canon.  Wherever  the  purpose  was  to 
fix  theoretically  the  range  of  the  canon,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  Hebrew  canon  as  to  something 
settled  over  against  the  fluctuations  of  the  Greek 
canon.  Thus  there  are  a  number  of  lists  of  the 
canonical  books  from  the  fourth  century  which 
confine  themselves  to  the  Hebrew  canon  and 
either  do  not  mention  the  other  writings  or  assign 
to  them  a  lower  value.  Athanasius  is  most  instruct- 
ive in  this  respect.  In  his  Epiatola  festalisy  xxxix 
(NPNF,  2d  ser.  iv,  652),  after  men- 
4.  The  Be-  ^jjoning  the  canonical  writings  of  the 

IxSarionf  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Testaments,  he  adds 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecdesiasticus, 
Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  Teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  as  '*  not  included 
in  the  canon,  but  appointed  by  the  Fathers  to 
be  read  by  those  who  newly  join  us  and  wish 
for  instruction  in  the  word  of  godliness."  The 
specified  writings  were  to  be  read  in  the  Church, 
and  are  expressly  differentiated  by  Athanasius 
from  the  "Apocrypha";  they  are  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  the  lists  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  Amphilochius  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  Oe- 
achichU,  II,  i,  172-180,  212-219).  The  usage  of 
Epiphanius  varies:  in  one  place  he  gives  only  the 
Hebrew  canon;  in  another  he  mentions  also  Tobit 
and  Judith  as  in  the  canon,  while  Ecdesiasticus  and 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  seem  to  him  "  doubtful." 
That  he  expresses  only  his  own  opinion  is  proved 
by  still  a  third  passage  {fleer.,  Ixxvi),  where  after 
the  canonical  writings,  which  are  not  named  indi- 
vidually, he  mentions  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
Ecdesiasticus  as  "  Holy  Scripture."  His  waver- 
ing was  due  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
used  the  canon  of  the  Jews  as  the  norm,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  imwilling  to  give  up  his 
Greek  Bible  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  Oeschichte,  II,  i,  219-226). 
The  only  one  who  in  the  andent  Church  opposed 
the  Apocrypha  was  Jerome;  and  this  was  no  doubt 
due  to  his  Hebrew  studies  and  his  zeal  for  the 
"  body  of  truth  in  the  Hebrew."  The  principal 
passage  is  in  the  Prologua  galeatua  (NPNF,  2d 
ser.  vi,  489),  in  which  he  says  that  the  books  not 
on  the  list  he  gives  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
Apocrypha. 

All  these  declarations,  more  or  less  imfavorable 
to  the  Apocrypha,  lose  much  of  their  importance 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  who  excluded  the 
Apocrypha  from  the  canon  use  them  in  an  impar- 
tial manner  as  though  canonical ;  so  Athanasius,  C^rril, 
Epiphanius,  and  even  Jerome,  who  in  spite  of  his 
theory  is  not  afraid  to  quote  Ecdesiasticus  as 
"  Sacred  Scripture."  Roman  theologians  have 
rightly  laid  great  stress  upon  this  fact;  for  it  proves 
that,  notwithstanding  opposite  theories,  ecclesi- 
astical practise  on  the  whole  was  to  use  the  Apoc- 
ryphal like  the  canonical  writings.  Moreover, 
the  West  dedded  in  their  favor.  Augustine  (Z>« 
dodrina  Christiana^  ii,  8)  counted  the  Apocrypha 
as  canonical,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
synods  at  Hippo  (393)  and  Carthage  (397),  held 
under  his  influence  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  GesckichUf  II,  i, 
246-259).  This  position  was  prevalent  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  though  in  the  Middle  Ages 


there  were  not  lacking  voices  which  sided  with 
Jerome  (cf.  De  Wette-Schrader,  Einleitung,  pp. 
64  sqq.).  In  the  Greek  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Apocrypha  were  as  a  rule  included  in  the 
canon. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  question  concerning 
the  Apocrypha  was  definitively  settled  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  which  in  its  fourth  session  fixed  the  ex- 
tent of  the  canon  in  such  a  manner  that  it  included 
the  Apocrypha.  Hence  the  offidal  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  (that  of  1592)  includes  the  Apocrypha 
with  the  other  writings,  and  in  the 
ft.  Aooept-  following  order:  Nehemiah  (numbered 
"s^^^n*  as  II  Ezra)  is  foUowed  by  Tobit, 
Oatholio  J"^^^»  Esther  (with  the  additions). 
Church,  ^^^f  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
E^cclesiasticus,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
Baruch  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel  with  the  additions,  the  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  I  and  II  Maccabees.  As  an  appendix 
(in  smaller  type  and  with  the  explicit  statement 
that  they  stand  "outside  the  series  of  canonical 
books  "),  the  Old  Testament  is  followed  by  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  III  and  IV  Ezra.  From  this 
official  canon  of  the  Church  of  Rome  the  manu- 
scripts and  editions  of  the  Greek  Bible  differ  mainly 
in  this,  that  in  them  III  Ezra  (which,  however,  is 
here  always  numbered  as  I  Ezra)  is  put  on  a  par 
with  the  other  writings,  IV  Ezra  (as  a  rule  also  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses)  is  wanting.  III  Maccabees 
being  substituted  for  it;  some  few  manuscripts 
and  editions  contain  also  IV  Maccabees.  The 
arrangement  is  generally  this:  I  Ezra  stands  before 
the  canonical  Ezra;  Judith  and  Tobit  stand  together 
with  Esther;  Wisdom,  and  Ecdesiasticus  with  the 
Solomonic  writings;  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  with  Jeremiah.  The  position  of  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  is  the  most  imcertain;  in 
the  (printed)  editions  they  generally  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  Protestant  Church,  Carlstadt  (De  canoni- 
cis  acripturis,  Wittenberg,  1520)  was  the  first  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  canon. 
He  sided  with  Jerome  in  designating  the  writings 
in  question  as  *'  apocrypha,"  that  is,  as  non-canon- 
ical writings  (cf .  Credner,  Zur  Geachichte  dea  KanonSf 
p.  364).  Yet  he  distinguished  within  them  two 
classes.  On  Wisdom,  Ecdesiasticus,  Judith,  Tobit, 
I  and  II  Maccabees,  he  remarked:  "  These  are 
apocrypha,  i.e.,  outside  of  the  Hebrew 
6.  B^ected  canon,  nevertheless  they  are  holy 
^y  writings."  The  others,  however,  were 
""^fauat**  ^^^  ^"^  "  plainly  apocrypha,  deserv- 
**  edly  exposed  to  the  strictures  of  the 
censor  (Credner,  389)."  Though  this  discrimination 
has  found  no  favor,  Carlstadt's  position  is  on  the 
whole  that  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  the  first 
complete  original  edition  of  Luther's  translation 
(1534)  the  Apocrypha  formed  a  supplement  to  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  heading  "Apocrypha; 
that  is,  books  which,  although  not  estimated  equal  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  yet  useful  and  good  to 
read."  As  to  the  number  of  received  writings, 
Luther's  Bible  agreed  with  the  Vulgate,  with  the 
modification,  however,  that  of  the  three  books 
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found  in  the  appendix  to  the  Vu!gat«  the  Prayer 
of  Manofses  was  received^  and  both  books  of  Ezra 
were  excluded.  In  the  Eeformed  Church  the 
apoctyphaJ  books  have  received  the  fiamo  treat- 
ment as  in  the  Lutheran,  except  that  usually  a 
stricter  sentence  has  been  pajseed  upon  them. 
In  modem  times^  opposition  has  twice  been  raised 
against  them,  each  time  m  England  (1825  and  1850); 
and  the  result  hua  been  a  subatantiat  augmentiition 
of  information  about  them. 

IL  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Text:  As  the 
Apocrypha  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Greek  Old 
Tettaoient,  they  are  indudctl  in  the  Septuagint 
manuscripts,  of  which  the  most  important  are: 
(1)  the  Codex  Vaticanuat  in  which  the  books 
of  Maccabeea  do  not  appear;  (2)  the  Code^^  Siruiiti- 
cuSj  containing  Eather»  Tobit,  Judith,  I  and  IV 
Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiastieus ;  (3)  tbe  Codex 
Akxandrinv^j  containing  all  the  Apocrypha.  (For 
particulars  cf.  tiie  prolegomena  to  O.  F,  FrJtzsche, 
Libri  Apocrypki  Velerit  Tcstamenti  Grmctj  Leipsic, 
1871-  On  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  io 
general  cf.  Swete,  Introduclion  io  the  Old  Te^tajnertt 
in  Greekj  Cambridge,  1900,  pp.  122-170;  eee  also 
BtBLB  Text.  I,  4,  {  %) 

UL  Ancient  Yer&iona:  Mention  is  made  here 
of  only  the  Latin  and  Syriac  because  they  are  the 
moat  important  in  point  of  age  and  circulation, 

1,  Latlaa;  Various  Old  Ljitin  texts  of  most 
Apocrypha  exist,  the  interrelations  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  fully  investigated  (cf,  Sdxurcr*  Ge- 
^chichiCj  vol.  lii).  These  must  be  distinguished 
from  Jerome's  translation,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  the  Old  Latin  that  has  been  preserved 
can  be  obtained  only  by  inference  from  what  is 
known  concerning  Jerome's  labors.  He  undertook 
a  twofold  translation  of  the  Old  Tt^tament,  At 
first  he  was  satisfied  with  revising  the  Old  Latin 
translation  on  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint;  after 
that  he  translated  the  Old  Testament  anew  from 
tbe  original  text  (cf.  Kaulen,  Geschichie  der  Vtdgalar 
Mainz,  1868,  pp.  153  eqq.;  see  Bible  VERSiONa, 
A,  11,  2)t  necessiirily  omitting  the  Apocrypha,  be- 
cause they  were  not  in  the  original  text.  Jerome 
M^  exprensly  concerning  some  that  he  passes 
them  by.  In  response  to  special 
1.  Th«  Old  requests  ho  worked  over  two  of  the 
l^tin  and  j^po^-rj-pi^aj  books,  Tobit  and  Judith, 
Tflraionr  ^^^  ^^  performed  the  work  hastily 
and  reluctantly  and  evidently  not  in 
connection  with  his  great  Bible  version  (cf.  the 
preface  to  both  books,  Opera,  ed.  VallajBi,  11  vols*^ 
Vetona,  1734-42  x,  I,  sqq.,  21  sqq.).  The  Vulgate 
texts  of  the  additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel  are 
also  Jerome*s  work.  He  received  these  into  his 
translation  from  the  ori^al  text,  but  marked 
them  with  the  obelus  (cf.  his  remarks  on  Esther^ 
Opera,  ed,  Vallarsi,  ix^  1581).  The  translation 
of  the  additions  to  Esther  is  so  free  that  in  some 
passages  it  gives  merely  the  general  sense.  The 
additions  to  Daniel  are  translated  with  greater 
fidelity,  but  from  the  text  of  Theodotion,  as  noted 
by  Jerome  himself.  The  version  of  these  four 
books  passed  into  the  Vulgate.  The  Vulgate  con^ 
tains  alw  the  books  of  Ezra  (put  into  the  appendix 
sinoe  the  Council  of  Trent),  Baruch,  and  the  Epistle 


of  Jeremiah,  I  and  II  Maccabees,  EccZesiasticus, 
and  Wisdom.  Since  Jerome  did  not  translate 
these ,  the  Vulgate  text  is  to  be  regarded  as  esisen- 
tially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Old  Latin.  The 
question  is  only  whether  some  of  these  texts  have 
not  undergone  correction  at  the  band  of  Jerome. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  information  is  very  meager 
as  to  the  extent  of  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Old 
Latin  wljich  was  originally  made  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  But  on  two  Apocrypha,  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus^  there  is  a  valuable 
notice  in  the  extant ''  Preface  to  the  Edition  of  the 
Books  of  Solomon  according  to  the  LXX  "  (Val- 
larsi, X,  436 )p  from  which  it  is  learned  that  in 
Ecelesiasticuj  and  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Jerome 
"  saved  the  pen,"  i.e,,  he  did  not  emend  them  since 
he  **  desired  to  correct  only  the  canonical  writings." 
As  by  '*  canonical  writings  "  here  he  refers  only 
to  the  Solomonic  literature,  it  remains  a  possibility 
that  he  nevertheless  emended  the  non-Solomonic 
Apocrypha,  Ezra,  Baruch^  I  and  II  Maccabees. 
And  it  is  at  any  rate  worthy  of  notice  that  these 
four  books  are  extant  in  the  Latin  in  double  texts, 
whereas  Ecclesiaaticus  and  Wisdom  arc  extant  only 
in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate.  The  presumption  is 
obvious:  that  one  of  each  of  tlicse  four  double 
texts  embodies  the  revision  of  Jerome,  (The  chief 
collection  of  Old  Latin  texts  is  P.  Sabatierr  Hit- 
riorum  socrorum  latine  vcrsiones  antiquWf  3  vols., 
Paris,  1751;  cf.  also  S,  Berger,  Notices  tl  extraiis 
dm  mam^^ctiU  de  la  Eiblioihkque  Noiionale  et  aulreji 
bibliGthi^fHcs,  Paris,  1893,  xxxiv,  2,  pp.  141-152; 
idem,  HUtoire  de  la  Vtdgate  pendant  les  premiers 
siMes  du  ntoifen  Age,  Paris,  1S93;  Tliielmann.  B«- 
richi  iiber  das  gesammelte  kandachrifiliche  Material 
m  einer  f^itiscken  Aiingabe  der  UUeinischen  U^>er- 
aetxuftgen  den  AUen  Te&tamenta,  in  SUtungsberichU 
der  Afi^ncA^ner  Aktidemit}  hist.  Klasse,  1S99,  vol, 
ii,  pp.  205-243.) 

2.  SyriaQ:  Here  also  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  common  Syriac  (Peshito)  and 
the  Hexaplar  Syriac  version.  The  former  was 
printed  by  Walton  in  the  London  Polyglot,  and, 
from  examination  of  six  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Musemn,  by  P.  de  Lagarde  {Libri  Veteris  Te^ta- 
menti  apocrypha  Syriace^  Leipsic,  1861).  The 
most  important  manuscript  is  the  Codex  Arrdfro- 
ginnu9  B,  21  Inf.  of  tbe  sixth  century, 

&.  Th«       which  contains  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Hei^  r^   Testament  and  the  following    Apoe« 

Stt^o  rypha:  Wisdom,  Epistle  of  Jeremiah, 
YersionA.  ^  ^^^  ^^  Epistles  of  Baruch,  addi- 
tions to  DanieK  Judith,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  IV  Eara,  I-V  Maccabees  (V 
Maccabees  =  Jose  phus,  War^  vi).  Only  E«ra  and 
Tobit  are  wanting.  The  character  of  this  Syriac 
translation  is  different  in  the  different  books,  some 
being  quite  literal  and  faithful,  others  free  :ind 
inaccurate,  Tbe  Hexaplar  Syriac  is  the  Syriac 
tranalalion  prepared  after  the  text  of  Origcn's 
Hexapla,  and  is  for  the  most  part  extant  in  manu- 
scripts at  Milan,  Paris,  and  London,  The  most 
important  manuscript  is  the  Codex  Ambrosuintu  C. 
313  lnf«  It  contains  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch p  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  additions 
to  Daniel,    To  the  Hexaplar  translation  belongs 
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also  the  Syriac  text  of  Tobit  i-xii.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  from  the  Peshito. 

IV.  OriginandContentsof  the  Individual  Writings. 

1.  The  Apooryphal  Ezra  (I  Esdras;  for  II  Esdras 

see     PSEUDEPIGRAPHA,     OlD     TESTAMENT,     II,     7): 

In  the  Greek  Bibles  this  book  is  called  II  Ezra; 
in  the  Latin,  III  Ezra  (Nehemiah=  11  Ezra).  The 
whole  is  a  worthless  compilation,  the  main  part  of 
which  is  identical  with  the  canonical  Ezra.  The 
mutual  relations  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Chap.  i=-  II  Chron.  xzxv-xxxvi:  The  restoration  of  the 
temple  worship  under  Josiah  (630-€00  B.C.),  and  the  history 
of  Josiah's  successors  till  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(588).  Chap.  ii.  1-14  =  Ezra  i:  Csmis  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  (537  B.C.)  allows  the  exiles  to  return,  and  restores 
to  them  the  vessels  of  the  Temple.  Chap.  ii.  1&-25  =  Eira 
iv.  7-24:  In  consequence  of  an  accusation  against  the  Jews, 
Artaxerxes  (465-425  B.C.)  forbids  the  continuation  of  the 
building  of  the  Temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Chap, 
iii-v,  6,  independent:  Zerubbabel  obtains  the  favor  of  Da- 
rius (521-485  B.C.),  and  secures  permission  to  lead  the  exiles 
back.  Ch«4>.  v.  7-70  =  Esra  ii,  1-iv,  5:  List  of  those  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel.  the  activities  of  Zerubbabel,  and 
the  interruption  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  during  the 
time  of  Cyrus  (536-529  B.C.)  and  till  the  second  year  of 
Darius  (520  b.c).  Chap.  vi-vii  =  EBra  v-vi:  Resumption 
and  completion  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  (516  b.c).  Chap,  viii-ix,  36  =  Eira  vii-x: 
Esra  returns  with  a  caravan  of  exiles  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  (458  b.c);  the  beginning  of  Esra's  activities. 
Chap,  ix,  37-55  =  Neh.  vii,  73-viii,  13:  Esra  proclaims  the 
Law. 

The  apocryphal  differs  from  the  canonical  Ezra 
in  the  following  four  points:  (1)  The  passage  iv, 
7-24  of  the  canonical  Ezra  is  placed  first;  (2)  the 
passage  iii-v,  6  of  the  apocryphal  Ezra  is  inserted 
from  an  unknown  source;  (3)  II  Chron.  xxxv- 
xxxvi  serves  as  a  preface;  (4)  Neh.  vii,  73-viii,  13 
is  added  at  the  end.  In  the  canonical  Ezra,  iv, 
6-23  is  in  the  wrong  place;  it  belongs  to  a  later 
period  and  treats  not  of  the  interruption  of  the 
building  of  the  Temple  but  of  the  interruption  of 
the  building  of  the  walls.  The  redactor  of  the 
apocryphal  Ezra  has  indeed  taken  it  out  of  its 
wrong  surroundings,  but  he  has  increased  the  con- 
fusion by  locating  the  passage  wrongly  and  by  add- 
ing as  supplement  the  account  of  the  interruption 
of  work  on  the  Temple.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
he  inserted  also  the  piece  iii-v,  6,  which  transfers 
the  action  into  the  time  of  Darius,  whereas  in  v, 
7-70  events  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  are  discussed. 
Thus  the  history  goes  backward;  first  (ii,  15-25) 
Artaxerxes,  then  (iii-v,  6)  Darius,  finally  (v,  7-70) 
Cyrus.  And  in  the  last  passage  it  is  told  very 
ingenuously  how  Zerubbabel  had  already  returned 
with  the  exiles  imder  Cyrus  (cf.  v,  8,  67-70),  after 
the  statement  has  been  made  expressly  that  Zerub- 
babel through  a  special  favor  of  Darius  obtained 
permission  to  return.  The  opinion  of  Howorth 
that  the  apocryphal  Ezra  is  more  original  than  the 
canonical  is  a  reversal  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
case,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Kosters.  Con- 
cerning the  sources  used  by  the  compiler  two  facts 
appear:  (a)  The  canonical  Ezra  which  he  used  was 
not  that  of  the  Scptuagint,  but  was  the  Hebrew- 
Aramaic  original  (cf.  Nestle,  Marginalien  und 
Maierialien,  Tiibingen,  1893,  pp.  23-29) ;  (b)  the  poi^ 
tion  iii-v,  6  he  certainly  found  ready  to  hand,  since 
it  stands  in  the  directest  opposition  to  the  rest 
of  the  narrative.    It  seems  to  be  from  a  Greek 


original,  not  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
purpose  of  the  entire  compilation  was  correctly 
stated  by  Bertholdt  (HisUrrUch-krUUche  Einleitung 
in  die  BUcher  des  AUen  Testaments ,  6  vols.,  Eriangen, 
1812-19,  iii,  1011)  in  the  following  words:  *'He 
intended  to  compile  from  older  works  a  history  of 
the  Temple  from  the  last  epoch  of  the  legal  worship 
to  its  rebuilding  and  of  the  reestablishment  of  the 
prescribed  divine  service."  The  compiler  evi- 
dently purposed  to  quote  further  from  Nehemiah; 
for  the  abrupt  close  can  not  possibly  have  been 
intended.  As  to  the  date  of  compilation  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  book  was  used  by  Josephus 
(Ani.,xi,  1-5). 

8.  Additions  to  Esther  (The  Rest  of  Esther): 
The  Book  of  Esther  narrates  how  Esther,  the  foster- 
daughter  of  a  Jew  named  Mordecai  at  the  court  of 
King  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  in  Shushan,  becomes  the 
wife  of  the  king;  how  Haman,  the  prime  minister 
who  intended  to  destroy  Mordecai  and  all  Jews, 
is  himself  brought  to  the  gallows;  and  how  by  her 
intercession  Esther  finally  induces  the  king  to 
revoke  the  edict  issued  under  Haman's  influence, 
and  thus  saves  her  people.  Into  this  narrative 
the  following  pieces  are  inserted  in  the  Greek  Bible: 
(a)  Before  i,  1,  Mordecai's  dream  of  the  miraculous 
deliverance  of  his  people;  (b)  after  iii,  13,  the  text 
of  the  first  edict  of  Artaxerxes  (thus  the  king  is 
named  in  this  section)  which  decrees  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Jews;  (c)  after  iv,  17,  the  text  of  the 
prayers  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  for  the  salvation 
of  their  people;  (d)  in  place  of  v,  1-2,  the  reception 
of  Esther  by  the  king;  (e)  in  place  of  viii,  13,  the 
text  of  the  second  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  which  recalls 
the  first;  (f)  after  x,  3,  Mordecai  perceives  the 
significance  of  his  dream.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  these  pieces  were  interpolated  by  the 
translator  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  Esther  or 
by  a  later  hand.  There  \s  no  reason  for  assuming 
for  them  a  Hebrew  original.  It  is  true  that  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  texts  exist,  but  they  are  late  in  origin, 
and  most  likely  were  made  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Greek,  as  were  other  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
texts  of  the  Apocrypha.  For  these  additions 
Josephus  is  the  oldest  witness  {Ant,,  VI,  vi,  6  sqq.), 
since  the  annotation  to  Esther  according  to  which 
Dositheus  and  his  son  Ptolemy  brought  the  book 
(to  Egypt)  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  refers  to  the  book  as  a 
whole  and  can  not  be  used  as  testimony  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  interpolated  passages.  Moreover, 
this  testimony  is  very  indecisive,  since  there  were 
no  less  than  four  Ptolemies,  each  of  whom  had  a 
wife  named  Cleopatra.  In  this  book,  especially 
interesting  is  the  text-recension  which  is  extant 
in  Codices  19,  93A,  108B,  the  latter  two  contaim'ng 
both  texts,  the  common  and  the  revised.  The 
revision  of  the  common  text,  which  on  the  whole 
characterizes  the  readings  of  these  manuscripts^  is 
more  radical  in  Esther  than  is  usual,  on  which 
account  Fritzsche  published  both  texts  side  by 
side  in  his  edition  of  1848  as  well  as  in  his  collection 
of  the  Apocrypha.  Lagarde  did  the  same  in  his 
edition  of  the  Septuaguit  (i,  1883). 

8.    AddiUons  to  Daniel:    (a)   The    Song  of  the 
Three  Children :    In  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel  it 
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is  told  how  the  three  children  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego  (or,  as  their  Hebrew  names  are  given 
in  i,  7,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah),  refusing 
to  fall  down  before  the  image  of  the  king,  were 
punished  by  being  thrown  into  the  furnace,  but 
were  miraculously  saved.  In  the  Greek  text  of 
Daniel  an  insertion  is  made  after  iii,  23,  in  which  it 
is  told  that  Azariah  when  in  the  furnace  prayed  to 
God  to  be  saved,  and  when  his  prayer  was  heard, 
that  the  three  sang  a  song  of  praise,  the  text  of  the 
prayer  as  well  as  of  the  song  being  given,  (b)  The 
History  of  Stisanna:  In  the  Greek  text  this  pas- 
sage generally  stands  at  the  beginning  of  Daniel, 
and  Daniel  is  introduced  as  still  a  boy.  Susanna, 
the  wife  of  a  prominent  Jew  of  Babylon,  named 
Joacim,  is  wrongly  accused  of  adultery,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  is  saved  by  the  young  Daniers 
wisdom  and  prophetic  gift,  (c)  Bel  and  the  Dragon  : 
Daniel  proves  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (whom 
Theodotion  calls  Cyrus)  that  the  god  Bel  neither 
eats  nor  drinks  the  offerings  put  before  him.  The 
destruction  of  a  dragon,  which  is  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, Daniel  brings  about  by  feeding  it  with  indigest- 
ible cakes.  Being  cast  into  the  lion's  den  at  the 
instigation  of  the  enraged  populace,  Daniel  is  not 
touched  by  the  lion,  and  is  miraculously  fed  by 
the  prophet  Habakkuk. 

Of  these  three  insertions  the  first  only  is  a  proper 
supplement  to  the  canonical  book  of  Daniel.  The 
other  two  are  independent  and  probably  originated 
independently.  There  is  no  certain  reason  for 
assiuning  that  either  of  the  three  insertions  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  The 
history  of  Susanna  is  certainly  a  Greek  original, 
as  was  inferred  by  Julius  Africanus  and  Porphyry 
from  plays  on  words  possible  only  in  Greek  (cf. 
Bertholdt,  Einleitung,  iv,  1576  sqq.;  a  thorough 
but  nevertheless  abortive  effort  to  put  aside  the 
force  of  these  plays  was  made  by  Wiederholt  in 
TQ,  1869,  pp.  290-321).  Of  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  in  the  furnace  and  the  story  of  the 
dragon,  Gaster  published  an  Aramaic  text  from  a 
Jewish  chronicle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  he 
regards  as  the  original  (Gaster,  The  Unknown  , 
Aramaic  Original  of  Theodotion^ a  Additions  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  in  PSBA,  xvi,  1894,  pp.  280-290, 
312-317;  xvii,  1896,  pp.  75-94).  But  the  author 
of  the  chronicle  says  that  he  gives  the  insertions, 
**  which  Thodos  found;  and  this  is  the  section  which 
was  inserted  into  his  text  by  Thodos,  the  wise  man, 
who  translated  in  the  days  of  Commodus,  King 
of  the  Romans"  {PSBA,  xvi,  283,  312).  Since 
Symmachus  and  Aquila  are  also  mentioned  as 
Bible  translators,  Thodos  is  no  doubt  Theodotion, 
as  Gaster  also  states.  The  chronicler  himself  thus 
declares  that  the  insertions  are  later  than  Theodo- 
tion. Still  less  originality  can  be  claimed  by  an- 
other Aramaic  (Syriac)  reproduction  of  the  story 
of  the  dragon,  which  Raymundus  Martini  quoted 
in  his  Pugio  fidei,  and  which  was  published  by 
Neubauer  {The  Book  of  Tobit,  London,  1878,  pp. 
xci-xcii,  39-43);  the  same  can  also  be  said  of  the 
Hebrew  recension  of  the  History  of  Susanna  in 
Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash  (6  vols.,  Vienna,  1877,  vi, 
126-128).  On  accoimt  of  the  linguistic  agreement 
of  the  insertions  with  the  translation  of  the  rest  of 


the  book,  Fritzsche  is  led  to  the  assumption  that 
they  are  imited  with  the  book  by  the  translator 
[of  the  Septuagint],  and  were  recast  by  him  (Exege- 
tisches  Handbuchy  i,  114).  This  is  improbable  if 
the  Greek  origin  of  the  insertions  is  maintained. 
Before  the  Daniel  legend  could  produce  new  for- 
mations in  the  Greek  language,  a  Greek  book  of 
Daniel  had  to  exist.  On  the  History  of  Susanna 
there  is  an  interesting  correspondence  between 
Julius  Africanus  and  Origen,  in  which  the  former 
denies  the  genuineness  of  the  story  and  the  latter 
defends  it  (Jidii  Africani  de  historia  Susanna 
epistola  ad  Origenem  et  Origenis  ad  iilum  responsio, 
ed.  J.  R.  Wetstenius,  Basel,  1674,  Eng.  transl., 
ANF,  iv,  385-392).  The  text  of  the  Septuagint 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  together  with  its  addi- 
tions, was  early  displaced  from  ecclesiastical  use 
by  the  version  of  Theodotion;  consequently  all 
manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Septuagint  con- 
tain Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel.  The  text  of 
the  Septuagint  is  extant  in  only  one  manuscript, 
which  is  in  the  library  of  Prince  Chigi  at  Rome 
(Codex  ChisianuSf  no.  88  in  Holmes's  Vetus 
Testamentum ;  Tischendorf  dates  it  in  the  eleventh 
century),  and  was  first  edited  by  Simon  de  Magis- 
tris  {Daniel  secundum  LXX  ex  tetraplis  Origenis 
nunc  primum  editus  e  singulari  Chisiano  codice, 
Rome,  1772).  A  correct  reprint  of  the  Codex 
Chisianus  was  first  published  by  Cozza  (Sacrorum 
bibliorum  vetustissima  fragmenta  Grasca  et  Latina, 
part  iii,  Rome,  1877),  and  after  him  by  Swete 
(The  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  iii,  Cambridge,  1894). 
Wherever  Theodotion  could  not  revise  after  a 
Hebrew  original,  his  text  in  the  additions  is  nothing 
but  a  revision  of  the  Septuagint.  The  text  of  the 
Septuagint  is  the  basis  of  the  Hexaplar-Syriac 
version. 

4.  The  Prayer  of  IKaii&eses:  After  King  Manas- 
seh  had  been  taken  to  Babylon  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  while  in  captivity,  he  repented  and  bought 
God  to  be  delivered;  God  heard  his  prayer  and 
brought  him  back  again  to  Jerusalem  (II  Chron. 
xxxiii,  11-13).  According  to  II  Chron.  xxxiii, 
18-19,  this  prayer  was  written  in  the  "  Book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel  "  and  in  the  '^  History  of  Hozai  " 
and  "  among  the  sayings  of  the  seers."  This 
reference  suggested  the  composition  of  a  prayer 
which  should  correspond  to  the  situation.  It  is 
found  in  some  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint 
(e.g.,  Codex  AUxandrinus)  among  the  hynms  given 
at  the  head  of  the  Psalms;  and  is  also  quoted  in 
full  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  ii,  22.  The 
latter  furnishes  the  earhest  trace  of  the  existence 
of  the  prayer;  it  may  be,  as  Nestle  supposes,  that 
it  was  transferred  from  this  passage  into  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  nowhere  found  in 
the  text  of  Chronicles.  The  Latin  translation  in 
the  Vulgate  (since  the  Council  of  Trent  put  into 
the  appendix)  is  entirely  different  from  the  Old 
Latin,  and  is  of  very  late  origin. 

6.  Baruoh:  Under  the  name  of  Baruch,  the 
faithful  friend  and  companion  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  whose  prophecies  he  wrote  down  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  4,  17  sqq.,  27,  32;  xlv,  1)  and  with  whom  he 
shared  the  involuntary  abode  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii, 
6-7),  a  work  is  extant  which  consists  of  the  follow- 
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ing  three  parts,  rather  loosely  connected:  (a)  i,  2- 
iii,  8:  In  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  (586  b.c.)i  the  Jews  in 
Babylon  send  messages  to  Jerusalem  to  the  high 
priest  Joiakim,  forward  money  to  provide  sacrifices 
for  the  Temple,  and  ask  prayers  for  the  life  of  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  son  Belshazzar.  In  the 
letter  which  the  messengers  bring  to  Jerusalem  the 
point  is  especially  emphasized  that  the  present 
misfortune  is  but  a  punishment  for  the  people's 
sin  and  their  disobedience  to  God's  oonmiandments, 
especially  because  they  did  not  obey  the  king  of 
Babylon,  as  God  desired  them;  (b)  iii,  9-iv,  4: 
Israel  is  exhorted  to  return  to  the  source  of  all 
wisdom,  who  is  God  alone;  (c)  iv,  5-v,  9:  The 
discouraged  people  are  exhorted  to  take  heart. 
Though  Jerusalem  is  devastated  and  the  people 
scattered,  God  will  bring  them  back  into  the  holy 
city. 

Opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  date  of  compo- 
sition. It  is  the  more  difficult  to  decide  because 
the  three  pieces  of  which  the  work  is  composed  are 
of  different  character  and  come  from  at  least  two, 
possibly  three,  authors.  The  position  of  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  that  the  book  really  belongs 
to  Baruch  is  imtenable.  The  author  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  times  (cf. 
Fritzsche,  Exegetischea  Handbuchf  i,  170),  and  was 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  situation  invented  by  himself, 
not  having  pictured  it  clearly  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness. On  the  one  hand,  he  presupposed  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans  (i,  2),  yet 
spoke  as  if  the  ritual  and  the  Temple  itself  still 
existed  (i,  10,  14).  Even  Ewald's  view,  that  the 
book  originated  in  the  latter  Persian  and  first 
Greek  period,  is  far  from  the  truth.  There  are 
parallels  with  the  Book  of  Daniel  which  make 
certain  literary  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other. 
Daniel  ix,  7-10  corresponds  almost  literally  to 
Baruch  i,  15-18.  But  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
such  a  very  original  and  creative  mind  as  the  author 
of  Daniel  copied  from  Baruch.  This  brings  the 
book  down  into  the  later  Maccabean  times,  on 
account  of  the  necessary  interval  between  Baruch 
and  Daniel.  With  this  date  most  of  the  Protestant 
critics  seem  to  be  satisfied  (so  Fritzsche,  Exege- 
tUches  Handbuch,  i,  173,  and  De  Wette-Schrader, 
EirUeiiung,  p.  603).  But  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  this  is  correct,  whether,  with  Hitzig  (ZWT, 
1860, pp.  262  sqq.)  and  Kneucker  (Das  Buck  Baruch, 
Leipsic,  1879),  the  date  should  not  be  brought  down 
to  the  time  of  Vespasian. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact,  first  noted 
by  P.  E.  E.  Geiger  (Der  Psalter  SalomoSf  Augsburg, 
1871,  p.  137),  that  Baruch  v  has  the  same  view- 
point as  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  xi.  The  thoughts 
are  in  part  derived  from  Isaiah.  A  literary  rela- 
tionship between  Pseudo-Solomon  and  Pseudo- 
Baruch  can  hardly  be  denied.  Considering  the 
psalmlike  character  of  Baruch,  it  seems  more 
appropriate  to  grant  priority  to  the  psalms  than  to 
Baruch.  This  would  lead  at  least  into  the  time  of 
Pompey,  in  which  the  psalms  originated  (cf. 
Schiirer,  Geschichte,  iii,  150  sqq.).  Besides,  the 
first  as  well  as  the  third  part  of  the  book  presup- 
poses  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem   and   of   the 


Temple,  the  devastation  and  ruin  of  the  country, 
and  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity 
(i,  2;  ii,  23,  26;  iv,  10-16).    To  be  sure,  according 
to  the  author's  plan,  the  action  is  placed  in  the  time 
of  the  Chaldeans;   but  the  whole  work,  with  all 
its  exhortations  and  consolations,  suits  a  similar 
situation,  and   is  not  sufficiently  motived,  unless 
the  contemporaries  of  the  author  lived  imder  the 
pressing  of  like  conditions  (cf.  Fritzsche,  Exege- 
tisches    Handbuch,    i,    172    sqq.).    Circumstances 
similar  to  those  of  the  time  of  the  Chaldeans  existed 
again  in  consequence  of  the  great  war  of  66-70  a.d. 
Such  a  destruction  of  city  and  Temple  took  place 
neither  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabeans  nor  in  the 
time  of  Pompey  (to  which  Graetz  assigns  the  book). 
Finally,  some  striking  peculiarities  suggest  the  war 
from  66  to  70.    The  author  considers  the  misfor- 
tune of  Israel  a  punishment  for  its  rebellion  against 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  exhorts  the  people  to 
offer  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Belshazzar  (ii,  21  sqq.,  i,  10  sqq.).    In  like  manner 
Josephus  {War,  II,  xvii,  2-4)  saw  the  real  cause  of 
the  war  in  the  abolition  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  Ro- 
man emperor.    The  entire  unhistorical  juxtaposition 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  suggests  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus.    That  parents  might  eat  the 
flesh  of  their  children  during  a  famine  (ii,  3)  was 
already  threatened  (Lev.  xxvi,  29;  Deut.  xxviii, 
63;  Jer.  xix,  9;  Ezek.  v,  10),  and  is  stated  as  a 
fact  (II  Kings  vi,  28  sqq.;  Lam.  ii,  20,  iv,  10). 
It  may  be  recalled  that  the  very  same  thing  is  also 
narrated  of  the  war  under  Vespasian  (Josephus,  War, 
VI,  iii,  4).    In  view  of  these  facts  the  inference  is 
allowi^le  that  the  Book  of  Baruch  originated  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian.    It  is   first  quoted   by  Athe- 
nagoras  ("  Plea  for  the  Christians,"  ix,  where  Baruch 
iii,  35  is  quoted  as  the  utterance  of  a  prophet),  and 
is  also  quoted  by  Irenseus  {HcBr.,  IV,  xx,  4;  V, 
XXXV,  1),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Pcedagogus, 
I,  X,  91-92;  II,  iii,  36). 

The  question  of  the  imity  of  authorship  can  be 
treated  only  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
original  language.  In  the  latter  respect  Jerome 
says  (Prolegomena  in  Jer.),  "It  is  neither  foimd 
nor  resA  among  the  Hebrews."  Over  against  this 
in  the  Hexaplar-Syriac  there  occurs  three  times 
(in  i,  17  and  ii,  3)  the  remark  "  This  does  not  exist 
in  the  Hebrew  "  (cf .  Ceriani's  notes  to  his  edition 
in  the  Manumenta  sacra  et  prof  ana,  i,  1,  Milan,1861- 
1871).  According  to  this,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
Hebrew  Baruch,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  which 
has  been  preserved,  was  known  to  antiquity;  and 
the  linguistic  character,  at  least  of  the  first  part, 
confirms  this  assumption.  But  the  diction  from 
iii,  9  is  perceptibly  different.  Accordingly  the 
view  of  Fritzsche  has  much  in  its  favor;  viz.,  that 
the  first  part  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew; 
the  rest,  however,  is  from  a  Greek  original  (Exege- 
tisches  Handbuch,  i,  171  sqq.).  With  this  it  is  also 
decided  that  there  were  two  authors;  the  trans- 
lator of  the  first  part  added  the  rest  from  his  own 
resources,  but  both  are  to  be  dated  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  Finally  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  use  of  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  can  be 
shown  (cf.  L.  E.  T.  Andi^,  Les  Apocryphes  de 
VAncien    Testament,   Paris,    1904,   pp.   251    sqq.; 
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TLZ,  1904,  p.  255).  From  this  it  must  be  inferred  that 
this  version  is  much  older  than  is  generally  supposed. 

6.  TheBplstle  of  Jeremiah:  As  an  addition  to 
the  Book  of  Baruch  there  is  often  found  the  so- 
called  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  (occurring  as  chap,  vi  in 
the  Vulgate,  in  Luther's  Bible,  and  in  the  English). 
Originally  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Book 
of  Baruch,  and  in  older  manuscripts  is  separated 
from  it.  But  without  any  valid  reason  the  two 
were  united  at  a  very  early  period.  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  exiles  designated  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  be  led  to  Babylon.  In  contents  it  is  a  some- 
what diffusive  and  rhetorical  exhortation,  though 
in  good  Greek,  against  the  Babylonian  deities, 
together  with  an  ironical  description  of  their  nothing- 
ness. Its  genuineness  is  out  of  the  question;  for  the 
epistle  was  certainly  originally  written  in  Greek. 
Besides,  the  duration  of  the  exile  (verse  3)  is  given 
as  lasting  seven  generations  in  opposition  to  Jer. 
xxix,  10.  Many  find  in  II  Mace,  ii,  1  sqq.  direct 
reference  to  this  epistle.  But  what  is  said  there 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Still  less  can  it  be 
regarded  as  a  reference  to  the  epistle,  when  the  fact 
is  taken  into  account  that  in  one  Targum  to  Jer. 
X,  11,  this  Aramaic  verse  is  designated  a  ''  copy '' 
from  an  epistle  of  Jeremiah  (cf.  Nestle,  Marffi- 
nalien  und  Materialienf  1893,  pp.  42  sqq.). 

7.  Tobit:  The  name  of  this  book  and  of  its 
hero  is  read  in  the  Vulgate  Tobias  ;  but  in  the  Greek 
text  TohiJt  (or  TobUh),  in  the  English  translation 
"Tobit,"  where  "Tobias"  is  only  the- name  of 
the  son  of  Tobit.  According  to  the  Greek  text,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  book  Tobit  himself  tells  his 
story,  speaking  in  the  first  person;  from  iii,  7,  the 
narrator  speaks  in  the  third  person.  Tobit,  a  son  of 
Tobiel  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  belonged  to  the  exiles 
who  were  led  away  to  Nineveh  into  captivity  by  the 
Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser.  He  lived  there  also 
under  the  kings  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  and 
always  distinguished  himself  by  an  exemplary  piety. 
Since  in  spite  of  this  piety  he  still  experienced 
misfortune,  he  was  derided  and  ridiculed  (i,  1- 
iii,  6).  A  similar  experience  was  that  of  a  pious 
woman  named  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel  in 
Ecbatana  (iii,  7-15).  Because  both  prayed  to 
God  in  their  distress,  the  angel  Raphael  was  sent 
to  deliver  both  from  the  sufferings  which  befell 
them  in  their  innocence,  and  to  unite  Sara  and 
Tobias,  the  son  of  Tobit,  in  marriage  (iii,  16-xii,  22). 
Tobit  sang  a  psalm  of  praise  in  honor  of  God,  and 
lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  Tobias 
lived  to  be  a  himdred  and  twenty-seven  (xiii,  xiv). 
This  is  the  course  of  the  narrative,  which  is  adorned 
with  many  details,  exhibits  a  good  talent  for  com- 
position, and  also  displays  the  spirit  of  the  strictly 
Pharisaic  legality.  Older  theology  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century  regarded  the  story  as  history; 
but  the  narrative  is  no  doubt  pure  fiction.  Its 
object  is  obvious;  it  is  to  prove  that  God  never 
forsakes  the  pious  and  righteous;  on  the  contrary, 
he  always  takes  care  of  them,  though  they  seem  to 
be  forsaken;  finally  that  he  richly  rewards  their 
piety.  On  this  account  those  who,  like  Tobit, 
dwell  among  the  Gentiles  should  not  suffer  them- 
selves by  the  hardships  of  their  external  circum- 
stances to  become  faithless  to  God. 


The  contents  being  so  general,  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  time  of  composition.  But  with  some 
probability  it  may  be  said  that  the  book  originated 
during  the  last  two  centuries  b.c.  There  is  no 
reason  to  go  down  to  the  post- Vespasian  time,  as 
Hitzig  does  (ZWT,  1860,  pp.  250  sqq.);  for  here 
the  case  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  Baruch. 
While  it  is  true  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Assyrian  times  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and, 
conformably  to  it,  its  rebuilding  also  are  prophe- 
sied (xiv,  4-6;  xiii,  9-10,  16  sqq.),  the  entire  book 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  comfort  the  readers  for 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  Hit- 
zig infers,  from  the  fact  that  the  author  depicts 
the  rebuilding  of  city  and  Temple  with  more  ex- 
travagant colors  than  would  apply  to  the  historical 
building,  that  he  did  not  live  while  this  historical 
building  stood.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
principal  passage  sets  us  right.  Chap,  xiv,  5  reads: 
"  And  they  shall  build  the  house  but  not  like  to  the 
former,  until  the  times  of  that  age  be  fulfilled; 
and  afterward  they  shall  return  from  the  peaces  of 
their  captivity,  and  build  up  Jerusalem  gloriously, 
and  the  house  of  God  shall  be  built  in  it  forever 
with  a  glorious  building,  even  as  the  prophets 
spake  concerning  it."  Here  two  things  are  plainly 
distinguished:  (a)  the  historical  building  of  Zerub- 
babel,  which  is  insignificant  ("  not  like  to  the  for- 
mer ");  and  (b)  the  beautiful  building  of  eternity, 
which  is  to  follow  this  at  the  end  of  this  age,  which 
is  still  in  the  future  even  for  the  author.  The  very 
fact  that  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  a  repeated 
catastrophe  between  the  two  would  indicate  that 
he  lived  in  pre- Vespasian  or  even  in  pre-Herodian 
times.  Clear  signs  of  a  use  of  the  book  are  lacking  till 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Reference 
is  made  in  xiv,  10  to  the  legend  of  Achikar  or  Achia- 
char,  which  is  extant  in  different  late  recensions  (cf . 
Conybeare,  Harris,  and  Lewis,  The  Story  of  Ahikar 
from  the  SyriaCf  Arabic,  Armeniatiy  Greek,  and  Slavonic 
Versions,  London,  1898).  No  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic) 
copy  of  the  book  was  known  to  Origen  and  his  Jew- 
ish advisers  {Episi,  ad  Africanum,  xiii:  "  The  Jews 
neither  use  Tobit  nor  Judith,  nor  do  they  have  them 
in  Hebrew  ").  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
extant  Semitic  texts  are  late.  An  Aramaic  text 
was  edited  by  A.  Neubauer  (The  Book  of  Tobit, 
a  Chaldee  Text  from  a  Unique  MS,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  1878;  cf.  G.Bicknell,  in  ZKT,  1878, 
pp.  216-222;  T.  Nftldeke,  in  Monatsberichle  der 
Berliner  Akademie,  1879,  pp.  45-69;  and  G.  H.  Dal- 
man,  Orammalik  des  Jiidisch^pal&stinischen  Ara- 
mdisch,  Leipsic,  1894,  pp.  27-29).  There  exist 
also  two  Hebrew  compositions  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  late  date  (cf.  CD.  Ilgen,  Die  Ge- 
schichte  ToWa,  Jena,  1800,  cxxxviii  sqq.,  ccxvii  sqq.; 
Fritzsche,  Exegetisches  JSandbuch,  ii,  5,  9  sqq., 
xiv;  T.  Noldeke,  Die  AlUestamenUiche  Litteratur, 
Leipsic,  1868,  pp.  108  sqq.).  The  Aramaic  text 
has  this  in  oonmion  with  the  Latin  revision  of 
Jerome  (and  with  this  only),  that  the  story  of  Tobit 
is  narrated  from  the  beginning  in  the  third  person, 
whereas  in  all  other  texts,  in  i,  1-iii,  6,  Tobit  speaks 
in  the  first  person.  The  Aramaic  text  is  thus  per- 
haps identical  with,  or  at  any  rate  nearly  related 
to,  that  used  by  Jerome.    Dalman  for  linguistic 
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reasons  declares  it  to  be  later.  But  a  decision  is 
difficult,  since  Jerome  actually  leans  more  upon 
the  Old  Latin.  Since  the  uniform  adoption  of  the 
third  person  is  evidently  secondary,  the  originality 
of  the  Aramaic  as  against  the  Greek  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  Aramaic  text 
also  the  first  person  in  chap,  i,  1-iii,  6  was  origi- 
nally preserved;  for  it  is  still  used  in  the  so-called 
HebroBus  Munsteri,  which,  according  to  other  indi- 
cations, was  made  from  the  Aramaic.  But  even 
with  this  supposition  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
an  Aramaic  text  as  the  original  of  the  Greek  (so 
FuUer  in  Wace's  Apocrypha,  i,  152-165,  164-171). 
The  style  of  the  Greek  text  makes  its  originali^ 
rather  probable.  Of  the  Greek  text  there  are  three 
recensions:  (a)  the  conunon  text  contained  also 
in  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts  and 
followed  by  the  Syriac  version  to  vii,  9;  (b)  that 
preserved  in  the  Sinaitic  codex  upon  which  the  Old 
Latin  leans  for  the  most  part;  (c)  the  text  of  cod- 
ices 44,  106,  107,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Syriac 
from  vii,  10.  The  nuuiuscripts  named  represent 
in  the  beginm'ng  the  common  recension,  so  that 
this  text  is  preserved  only  for  vi,  9-xiii,  8.  In  his 
edition  of  the  Apocrypha,  Fritzsche  gives  all  three 
texts.  Swete  gives  the  text  of  the  Vatican  and 
Sinaitic. 

8.  Judith:  The  contents  of  this  book  are  briefly 
as  follows:  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Ass3rria  (sic), 
overcomes  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  and  sends 
his  general,  Holof ernes,  against  the  Western  nations 
which  did  not  take  the  field  with  him  against 
Arphaxad.  They  are  subdued,  and  their  places  of 
worship  destroyed  (i-iii).  Holof  ernes  now  attacks 
the  Jewish  people,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  .the  captivity  and  rededicated  their  temple. 
In  the  face  of  the  inmiinent  danger  of  having  their 
sanctuary  profaned,  the  whole  people  are  bent  upon 
resistance  to  the  utmost,  and  the  high  priest  Joia- 
kim  makes  the  necessary  arrangements.  Holo- 
femes  directs  his  main  attack  upon  the  fortress 
Bethulia,  which  he  hopes  to  conquer  by  famine 
(iv-vii).  The  distress  having  become  very  great, 
a  beautiful  widow,  Judith  by  name,  offers  to  become 
the  savior  of  her  people.  Having  been  admit- 
ted to  the  hostile  camp,  she  contrives  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  Holofemes.  While  Holofemes  lies 
in  a  drunken  stupor,  Judith  kills  him  and  then 
hastens  back  into  the  city.  The  Jews  make  a  sally, 
put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  all  Israel  is  saved 
(viii-xiv).  Judith  is  praised  as  the  savior  of  the 
people,  and  at  her  death  at  the  advanced  age  of 
105  years  is  greatly  lamented  by  all  the  nation 
(xv-xvi). 

As  is  the  case  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  so  here  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contents  is  not  history 
but  a  didactic  narrative.  The  historical  details 
are  so  incredibly  confused,  and  the  parenetic  object 
is  so  manifest,  that  only  by  wilfully  closing  the  eyes 
can  one  fail  to  see  that  the  book  is  fiction.  What  the 
parenetic  object  is,  is  plain  enough:  The  Jewish 
people  was  to  be  encouraged  to  fight  with  the 
sword  boldly  and  resolutely,  for  the  continuance 
of  its  faith  and  worship,  even  against  a  superior 
enemy.  This  points  clearly  to  Maccabean  times. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  presupposed  historical 


background  would  fit  well  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  for  this  king  in  one  of  his  campaigns  against 
Phenida  and  Egypt  (c.  350  B.C.)  mJEide  prisoners 
among  the  Jews;  and  Holofemes  of  Cappadocia 
and  the  eunuch  Bagoes  were  the  most  prominent 
generals  in  these  campaigns.  Since,  in  the  history 
of  Judith,  both  Holofemes  and  the  eunuch  Bagoes 
play  parts  (xii,  11  sqq.,  xiii,  1  sqq.,  xiv,  14),  it  seems 
easy  to  locate  the  Judith  story  in  the  time  of  Ochus. 

But  the  author  mentions  also  Nebuchadnezzar. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  his  literary  license 
the  author  took  a  part  of  his  material  from  events 
in  the  time  of  Ochus  (T.  Noldeke,  Die  aUtestamenl- 
liche  LiUeratur,  Leipsic,  1868,  p.  96;  and  AufadUe 
zwr  peraischen  GeachichUf  Leipsic,  1887,  p.  78). 
But  he  certainly  wrote  later.  And,  since  the  story 
deals  with  a  time  of  religious  oppression,  Macca- 
bean times  are  indicated  as  the  date  of  composition 
(cf.  Fritzsche,  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Noldeke). 
Volkmar,  Hitzig,  and  Graetz  date  it  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  Volkmar  especially  has  vainly  expended 
much  learning  and  fancy  to  prove  that  the  history 
of  the  campaigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Holo- 
femes is  merely  a  disguised  representation  of  the 
campaigns  of  Trajan  and  his  generals  against  the 
Parthians  and  the  Jews.  The  fact  that  Clement  of 
Rome  (Iv)  mentions  Judith  forbids  this  late  dating. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Greek  text  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Hebrew  original,  as  is  evident  from  the 
entire  coloring  of  the  language  and  from  mistakes 
in  the  translation  (i,  8;  ii,  2;  iii,  1,  9,  10;  cf.  Fritz- 
sche, Exegetischea  HancUyuch,  ii,  115  sqq.).  The 
Aramaic  recension  which  Jerome  perused  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  original,  since  neither  Origen 
nor  his  Jewish  advisers  knew  of  a  Hebrew  (or 
Aramaic)  text  {EpisL  ad  Africanum,  xiii,  quoted 
above).  It  appears  that  the  original  was  lost 
before  Origen's  time,  and  that  the  Aramaic  trans- 
lation used  by  Jerome  originated  after  that  time. 
The  extant  paraphrastic  Hebrew  recensions  are 
still  later  products  (cf .  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienatlichen 
Vortrdge  der  Juden,  Berlin,  1832,  pp.  124  sqq.; 
Lipsius,  in  ZWT,  1867,  pp.  337-366;  Ball,  in  Wace's 
Apocrypha,  i,  252-257;  Gaster,  in  PSBA,  xvi,  1894, 
pp.  156-163).  Of  the  Greek  text  three  recensions 
are  extant:  (a)  the  conunon  and  original  one; 
(b)  that  of  the  codices  19, 108;  (c)  that  of  58,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Syriac  and  the  Old  Latin. 

0.  I  Uacoabees:  The  name  Maccabeus  was 
originally  only  the  surname  of  Judas,  the  son  of 
Mattathias  (I  Mace,  ii,  4:  "  Judas  who  was  called 
Maccabeus  ").  By  it  Judas  was  at  all  events  to 
be  characterized  as  a  valiant  hero.  The  assured 
meaning  of  the  name  is  yet  to  be  found.  From 
Judas  the  name  was  afterward  applied  to  the  whole 
family,  even  to  the  whole  party  of  which  Judas 
became  leader.  So,  generally,  the  Maccabeans 
were  the  believing  Israelites,  who,  in  defense  of  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  undertook  the  struggle  against 
the  Syrian  overlords.  I  Maccabees  tells  the  story 
of  these  struggles  and  the  history  of  the  independent 
Jewish  community  which  was  the  fruit  of  these 
struggles  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  high 
priest  Simon  (135  B.C.).  It  commences  with  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(175  B.C.),  narrates  how  his  efforts  at  a  forcible 
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suppression  of  the  Jewish  religion  became  the  cause 
of  the  open  revolt  against  Syrian  overlordship, 
describes  the  changing  results  of  this  revolt  under 
the  leadership  of  Judas  Maccabeus  until  his  death 
(161  B.C.);  then  the  further  course  of  the  Macca- 
bean  efforts  under  the  guidance  of  Jonathan,  brother 
of  Judas,  who,  by  adroitly  taking  advantage  of 
circumstances,  was  able  to  obtain  from  the  Syrian 
kings  recognition  of  his  status  as  prince  and  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  (161-143  B.C.);  finally  the  history 
of  the  high  priest  Simon,  a  third  brother  (143-135 
B.C.).  The  narrative  is  rich  in  detail  and  by  its 
unadorned  simplicity  wins  a  confidence  which,  so 
far  as  Jewish  history  is  concerned,  is  not  shaken 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  shows  himself  badly 
informed  on  matters  concerning  foreign  nations, 
such  as  the  Romans.  The  exaggerate^  nimibers 
even  do  not  detract  from  its  credibility  in  other 
things.  That  a  narrative  which  enters  so  into 
detail  must  be  based  upon  other  sources  is  a  matter 
of  course,  though  nothing  more  definite  can  be  stated 
concerning  the  character  of  the  sources.  A  ref- 
erence to  these  seems  to  be  indicated  in  ix,  22  (cf. 
Grimm,  in  Fritzsche,  Exegetisches  Handbuch,  iii, 
22  sqq.).  The  book  compares  to  good  advantage 
with  other  historical  books  in  that  it  fixes  all 
important  events  according  to  an  established 
chronology,  the  Seleucidan  era,  which  begins  in 
the  autunm  of  312  B.C.  But  I  Maccabees  ap- 
parently makes  the  era  begin  in  the  spring  of 
that  year.  The  time  of  composition  can  be  fixed 
with  great  probability  within  very  narrow  limits. 
On  the  one  hand  the  author  knew  a  chronicle  of 
the  acts  of  John  Hyrcanus  (135-105  B.C.;  cf.  xvi, 
24).  From  this  can  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  after 
John's  reign.  On  the  other  hand,  he  certainly  wrote 
before  the  expedition  of  Pompey,  since  the  Romans 
were  for  him  friends  and  protectors  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  composition  belongs  therefore  to  an 
early  decade  of  the  first  pre-Christian  century. 
That  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  is 
evident  from  its  linguistic  character,  a  conclusion 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Origen  and  Jerome; 
the  former  (in  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl,,  VI,  xxv,  3) 
gives  the  Hebrew  title  of  the  book,  the  meaning  of 
which,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  t«xt-tra- 
dition,  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Jerome  says  in  the 
Prologu8  gdUatua :  "  I  Maccabees  I  found  in  Hebrew; 
II  Maccabees  is  Greek,  as  can  be  proved  from  the 
very  language."  The  Greek  translation  was  used 
by  Josephus  (cf.  Grimm,  in  Fritzsche,  Exegetisches 
Handbuch,  p.  28;  H.  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Flavius 
Josephus f  Leipsic,  1879,  pp.  80-00).  It  is  strange 
that  Josephus  knows  hardly  anything  of  chaps,  xiv- 
xvi.  J.  von  Destinon  {Die  Quellen  des  Flavius 
Josephus,  Kiel,  1882,  pp.  60-91)  supposed  therefore 
that  the  book  originally  did  not  have  these  chapters 
and  that  the  first  copy  differed  also  in  other  respects 
from  the  present.  But  the  very  free  use  made  by 
Josephus  offers  no  sufficient  support  for  this  theory. 
A  Hebrew  recension  which  A.  Schweiser  (Unter- 
suchungen  Ober  die  Rests  eines  hebrdischen  Textes 
vom  ersten  Makkabderbuch,  Berlin,  1901)  considers 
original  was  made  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  the 
Utin  (cf.  TLZ,  1901,  p.  605;  REJ,  xliii,  1901, 
pp.  215-221). 


10.  H  Uaocabaes:  This  book  is  parallel  with 
I  Maccabees  except  that  it  begins  a  little  earlier; 
viz.,  with  the  last  year  of  Seleucus  IV,  Philopator, 
brother  and  predecessor  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  closes  much  earlier;  viz.,  with  the  victory  of 
Judas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor  (161  B.C.).  It 
therefore  covers  a  much  shorter  period  than  the 
first.  In  its  literary,  historical,  and  religious  char- 
acter it  differs  much  from  I  Maccabees.  It  is 
more  rhetorical,  and  its  language  and  style  prove 
chat  it  was  originally  produced  in  Greek.  In 
credibility  it  stands  far  below  I  Maccabees.  It 
narrates  in  part  the  same  events,  in  part  different 
events,  and  in  a  different  order.  On  the  whole, 
in  cases  of  conffict  between  the  two,  it  is  better  to 
follow  I  Maccabees,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that 
in  some  details  the  second  may  here  and  there 
follow  a  better  tradition.  The  means  by  which 
to  decide  with  certainty  in  every  case  no  longer 
exist;  and  the  second  book  deserves  a  less  degree 
of  confidence,  because  its  purpose  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  historical.  The  author's  interest  was 
evidently  more  narrowly  religious  than  that  of  the 
first.  His  immediate  object  was  not  to  narrate 
the  deeds  of  a  glorious  past,  but  to  influence  the 
present  religiously. 

Of  the  sources,  the  author  himself  says  (ii,  19  sqq.) 
that  his  book  is  only  an  epitome  of  the  large  work 
of  Jason  of  Cyrene,  which  in  five  books  narrated  the 
history  of  the  Maccabean  struggles  in  the  times  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his  son  Antiochus  Eupa- 
tor.  Unfortunately,  this  Jason  of  Cyrene  is  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.  This  much  can  be  said 
of  the  time  of  the  epitomist  with  some  certainty, 
that  he  wrote  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  purpose  of  the  book 
and  also  from  xv,  37.  Josephus  seems  to  have  read 
neither  the  work  of  Jason  nor  that  of  the  epitomist. 
It  is  possible  that  the  description  of  the  tyrants  who 
persecuted  the  pious  and  virtuous,  given  in  Philo, 
Qtuid  omnis  probus  liber,  xiii,  depends  upon  II 
Maccabees  (so  P.  E.  Lucius,  Der  EssenismuSf 
Strasburg,  1881,  pp.  36-39).  Heb.  xi,  35  sqq. 
seems  to  refer  to  II  Mace,  vi  and  vii.  The  first 
express  quotation  is  found  in  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria {Strom.,  V,  xiv,  ANF,  ii,  467):  "  Aristobulus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  the  composer  of  the  epitome 
of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  "  (cf.  II  Mace,  i,  10). 

11.  lU  Maocabaes:  If  II  Maccabees  falls  short 
of  credibility  when  compared  with  the  first,  the 
third  can  lay  still  less  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
historical  document.  It  has  the  name  **  Book  of 
the  Maccabees  "  very  improperly  and  only  because 
it  treats  also  of  the  oppression  and  deliverance 
of  believing  Israelites.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  contents  are  as 
follows:  Ptolemy  IV,  Philopator  (222-205  B.C.) 
visits  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  after  his  victory 
over  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Raphia  (217  b.c). 
Being  seized  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  not  heeding  the  entreaties  of 
the  people  to  forego  his  outrageous  purpose,  the 
king  is  punished  when  about  to  carry  out  his  design 
by  falling  paralyzed  to  the  ground.  Enraged  at 
this,  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  wreaks  his 
vengeance  on  the  Alexandrian  Jews.    But  all  his 
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decrees  are  frustrated  ^by  God's  miraculous  in- 
tervention. The  king  now  becomes  a  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  permits  to  kill 
the  apostates,  a  privilege  of  which  they  make 
much  use. 

The  style  in  which  this  narrative  is  written  corre- 
sponds closely  to  the  insipidity  of  the  contents.  The 
book  is  more  bombastic  and  unnatural  than  II 
Maccabees.  Since  the  narrative  evinces  its  unhis- 
torical  character,  it  is  necessary  only  to  inquire 
what  facts  possibly  form  the  basis  of  or  induced  its 
composition.  To  begin  with,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
here  that  Josephus  transfers  the  story  of  the  con- 
finement of  Jews  in  the  Hippodrome  to  be  trodden 
down  by  elephants  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII, 
Phjrscon  {Apion  ii,  6) ;  like  III  Maccabees  (vi, 
36),  he  remarks  that  in  remembrance  of  the  deliver- 
ance experienced,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  annually 
celebrated  a  festival.  According  to  this  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  have  some  historical  foundation; 
and  as  concerns  the  chronology,  Josephus  is  to  be 
followed  rather  than  III  Maccabees.  At  all  events 
this  work  is  a  late  production.  The  author  knows 
the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  (cf.  vi,  6).  The 
book  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  {Chron.,  ed.  SchOne, 
ii,  122  sqq.)  in  the  Canones  Apostolarum  (Ixxxv), 
by  Theodoret,  and  others  (Grimm,  in  Fritzsche, 
Exegetisches  Handbuch,  p.  21).  The  abrupt  begin- 
ning shows  the  book  has  not  come  down  complete. 
12.  Jeans  Siraoh  (Ecdeaiajiticns):  The  Book  of 
Proverbs  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  is  the  extra- 
canonical  double  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Proverbs. 
Like  that,  it  gives  the  results  of  practical  wisdom 
in  poetical  form.  It  comprises  the  whole  range  of 
human  life  in  all  directions  and  relations,  and  aims 
at  giving  the  correct  point  of  view  for  all  human 
enterprises  so  they  may  be  correct  as  concerns 
conduct.  The  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  smallest,  are  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  the  author's  reflections  and  counsels. 
He  speaks  of  the  fear  of  God  and  of  divine  wisdom, 
of  friendship  and  mercy,  of  self-control  and  modera- 
tion, and  of  other  virtues;  he  speaks  also  of  the 
contrary  vices.  He  speaks  of  the  special  tasks 
which  differences  in  age,  sex,  calling,  and  in  civic 
and  social  position  make  obligatory  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. He  speaks  of  the  mutual  relations  between 
parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.  He  gives  maxims  of  pru- 
dence for  social  intercourse  and  political  behavior. 
The  form  in  which  he  clothes  his  thoughts  is  through- 
out that  of  Hebrew  poetry.  No  plan  for  the  book  is 
discernible.  The  writer  arranges  his  ideas  in  groups, 
but  these  groups  are  not  arranged  with  reference 
to  any  scheme.  The  morality  which  runs  through 
the  whole  is  indeed  somewhat  homely,  sometimes 
purely  utilitarian.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  a 
solid,  seriously  moral  disposition  expressed  in  the 
book,  combined  with  a  rational  and  practical  con- 
templation of  the  world.  What  the  author  offers 
is  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  many-sided  education  and  of 
a  long  experience. 

The  extant  Greek  text  is,  as  may  be  seon  from 
the  preface,  only  a  translation.  Jerome  asserts 
that  he  had  seen  a  Hebrew  exemplar  (cf .  the  Preface 
to   his   translation  of   the  Solomonic  books,   ed. 


Vallarsi,  ix,  1293  sqq.):  '*  There  is  a  right  praise- 
worthy book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  and  a 
pseudepigraphical  one  which  is  called  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  The  first  I  found  in  the  Hebrew 
called  *  Proverbs, '  and  not  '  Ecclesiasticus,'  as 
among  the  Latins,  to  which  are  added  Ecclesiastcs 
and  Song  of  Songs;  so  that  they  agreed  with  the 
books  of  Solomon  not  only  in  number,  but  also 
in  the  kind  of  matter." 

Prior  to  1896,  only  a  few  sayings  of  the 
Hebrew  original,  wliich  are  quoted  in  Rabbinic 
literature,  were  known  (collected  by  Schechter 
in  JQR,  iii,  1891,  pp.  682-706;  still  more  com- 
pletely by  Cowley  and  Neubauer,  The  Original  He- 
brew of  a  Portion  of  EcclesiasticuSf  London,  1897, 
pp.  xix-xxviii).  Since  1896  large  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  text  have  been  discovered.  They  all  come 
from  the  genizah  ("  lumber-room  ")  of  the  ancient 
synagogue  at  Cairo.  The  fragments  are  remains  of 
four  different  manuscripts,  and  supplement  each 
other  in  such  a  way  that,  on  the  whole,  two-thirds 
of  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  recovered.  Of  the 
flood  of  literature  which  these  finds  have  induced 
the  principal  text-publications  are  mentioned  be- 
low (especially  important  are  The  Book  of  EccU- 
siasticua  in  Hebrew f  London,  1901,  a  facsimile 
of  all  the  leaves;  the  condensed  work  of  N. 
Peters,  Der  jungst  wiederaufgefundene  hebr&ische 
Text  des  Buches  Ecclesiasticus,  Freiburg,  1902; 
and  R.  Smend,  Die  Weisheil  des  Jeeua  Sirach  er- 
kldrt,  1906,  and  Die  Weisheil  des  Jesus  Sirach  he- 
brdisch  und  deutsch  herausgegeben,  1906).  The 
denial  of  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew  text 
by  Margoliouth,  Bickell,  and  formerly  also  by 
Levi,  must  be  called  an  aberration.  Almost  all 
competent  scholars  regard  this  as  beyond  doubt. 
Besides  the  Greek  versions  and  the  Hebrew  frag- 
ments, there  is  still  another  witness,  the  Syriac 
translation.  This  was  not  made  from  the  Greek, 
like  the  other  Syriac  texts  of  the  Apocrypha,  but 
directly  from  the  Hebrew.  From  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  Jerome,  it  is  seen  that  the  book 
was  called  "  Proverbs  *'  in  the  Hebrew.  In  Greek 
manuscripts  the  standing  title  is  "  The  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.*'  In  the  Latin  Church 
the  title  Ecclesiasticus  has  become  customary  since 
the  time  of  Cyprian. 

The  author  calls  himself  "  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach  the  Jerusalemite  "  (1,  27).  The  preface  of 
his  grandson,  the  translator,  gives  his  date.  He 
says  of  himself  that  he  came  into  Egypt  ^*  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  King  Euergetes."  This  can 
not  mean  the  translator's  thirty-eighth  year  of  life, 
but  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes. 
Of  the  two  Ptolemies  who  had  the  name  "  Euer- 
getes" the  first  ruled  only  twenty-five  years. 
Consequently,  only  the  second,  whose  full  name 
was  Ptolemseus  VII,  Physcon  Euergetes  II,  can  be 
meant.  He  ruled  conjointly  with  his  brother  from 
170  B.C.  and  was  sole  king  from  145  B.C.  But 
his  regnal  years  were  reckoned  from  the  former 
date.  According  to  this,  the  thirty-eighth  year 
in  which  the  grandson  of  Jesus  Sirach  came  into 
Egypt  was  132  B.C.  The  grandfather,  the  author 
of  the  book,  may  have  lived  and  written  about 
190-170  B.C.    It  is  singular  that  in  the  Latin  Church 
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the  book  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a  work  of 
Solomon,  on  which  account  some  Western  canonical 
lists  reckon  five  Solomonic  writings  (T.  Zahn, 
Oeachichte  des  netUeatamenUi^im  KanonSt  ii,  151, 
245,  251,  272,  1007  sqq.). 

18.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon:  In  some  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  wisdom,  that  is,  the  wisdom 
resting  in  God  and  coming  from  him,  is  praised 
as  the  highest  good,  as  the  source  of  all  perfection 
and  the  giver  of  all  happiness  and  blessing  (cf. 
Prov.  viii-ix  and  Job  xxviii,  12  sqq.).  In  later 
literature  this  was  a  favorite  thought,  and  was 
further  developed.  It  is  met  with  again  in  Jesus 
Sirach  and  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  author 
of  this  book,  who  assumes  the  name  of  Solomon, 
reproaches  his  royal  colleagues,  the  Gentile  rulers 
(i,  1;  vi,  1),  with  the  folly  of  impiety  and  especially 
of  idolatry.  Only  the  pious  and  righteous  is  truly 
happy;  the  impious  falls  under  divine  judgment. 
Idolatry  is  the  height  of  folly.  In  opposition  to 
it  the  author  recommends  true  wisdom,  using  the 
idea  in  its  fullest  possible  content.  For  he  under- 
stands by  the  word  "  wisdom  "  subjective  as  well  as 
objective,  human  as  well  as  divine.  Both  have 
one  meaning,  and  are  identical  in  essence.  Human 
wisdom  adjusts  true  knowledge  to  all  spheres  of 
life.  It  instructs  man  in  the  ways  of  God  and 
teaches  him  God's  holy  will.  On  this  account  it  is 
the  source  of  all  happiness  and  all  true  joy  to  him 
who  gives  himself  to  it.  It  imparts  not  only  honor 
and  glory  but  also  eternal  life  and  everlasting 
salvation.  And  this  it  can  do  only  because  human 
wisdom  is  but  an  emanation  from  the  divine  wis- 
dom, or,  rather,  is  identical  with  it.  Originally  it 
was  joint  possessor  with  God  of  his  throne  (ix,  4); 
it  was  present  when  God  created  the  world  (ix,  9); 
it  is  most  intimately  connected  with  God  and 
initiated  into  God's  knowledge  (viii,  3-4);  it  is  a 
breathing  of  the  power  of  God,  an  effulgence  from 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty  (vii,  25-26);  its  action 
is  identical  with  God's;  it  works  all  things  (viii,  5), 
orders  all  things  (viii,  1),  and  renews  all  things 
(vii,  27).  From  these  fundamental  thoughts  the 
standpoint  of  the  author  is  evident;  he  was  a 
Jewish  philosopher.  On  the  one  hand,  he  occu- 
pied throughout  the  standpoint  of  Old  Testament 
revelation;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  acquired 
also  a  peculiar  philosophical  culture.  He  had 
learned  not  only  from  the  sages  of  his  people,  but 
also  from  the  Hellenes,  from  Plato  and  the  Stoics. 
He  thus  belongs  to  that  school,  the  classical  rep- 
resentative of  which  is  Philo,  which  can  be  desig- 
nated as  a  marriage  of  Jewish  faith  with  Greek 
philosophical  culture.  With  this  everything  is 
said  that  can  be  said  of  the  author  of  the  book. 
The  book  stands  between  Jesus  Sirach  and  Philo, 
and  is  the  bridge  from  the  one  to  the  other.  As  to 
its  date,  it  can  be  put  with  some  probability  be- 
tween the  two,  150-50  B.C.  (cf.  Grimm,  in  Fritz- 
sche,  ExegetUchea  Handbuch,  vi,  32-34),  though  the 
inference  from  priority  in  thought  to  priority  in 
time  is  not  cogent.  It  is  certainly  wrong  to  think, 
like  Weisse  and  others,  of  a  Christian  author. 
Clear  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  book  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  W.  Sanday  and 
A.  C.   Headlam,   Commentary  on  Romans,   1895, 


pp.  51-52,  267-269).  It  is  first  quoted  in  the  time 
of  Irenffius  (Eusebius,  Hi8t  eccL,  v,  26).  That  the 
book  was  originally  written  in  Greek  is  a  matter 
of  course,  considering  its  lofty  rhetoric,  which  is 
somewhat  artificial  and  overdone.  Jerome  says, 
"  The  very  style  betrays  Greek  eloquence." 

E.  SchCreb. 

Bibuographt:  Texts,  Greek,  alone  with  the  Septuagint: 
Codex  A,  by  Grabe.  4  vols.,  Oxford,  1707-20:  by  H.  H. 
Baber.  3  vols.,  London,  1812-26;  facsimile  ed..  by  E.  M. 
Thompson,  ib.  1881.  Vatiain  Codex  and  Codex  Friderico- 
AugtutanuB^  by  Tischendorf,  Leipsic,  1846,  and  4  vols., 
Rome,  1862.  Codex  B,  by  Mai,  6  vols.,  Rome,  1857;  by 
C.  Veroellone  and  J.  Cossa.  6  vols.,  ib.  1868-81  (a  cor- 
rected ed.  of  Mai);  photographic  reproduction,  6  vols.,  ib. 
1889-iK).  Critical  and  comparative  text:  H.  B.  Swete, 
Old  TeetamerU  in  Greek  according  to  the  Septuagint^  3  vols., 
8vo,  Cambridge,  1895-99  (a  4to  ed.  is  in  preparation). 

Separate  editions  of  the  Apocrypha:  A.  Fabricius,  Co- 
dex peetAdepigraphue  veteria  teatamenti,  2  vols.,  Hamburg, 
1722-23;  by  Augusti,  Leipsic,  1804;  and  by  Apel,  ib. 
1804;  O.  F.  Fritssche.  Libri  Apocryphi,  ib.  1871  (apart 
from  Swete's,  the  best  edition).  Latin:  by  Stephens. 
Geneva,  1556-57;  the  Sixtine  ed.,  3  vols..  Rome.  1590 
(corrected,  1592,  from  which  all  Roman  Catholic  editions 
are  copied).  P.  Sabatier,  Bibliorufn  aacrorum  .  .  .  vetue 
iloiieo,  Reims,  1739-49  (Old  Latin  text).  Syriac:  P. 
de  Lagarde.  Libri  veteria  teatamenti  apocryphi  Syriace, 
Leipsic,  1861;  by  Ceriani,  Codex  Ambroaianua  B  21,  pho- 
tolithographic ed.,  2  vols.,  Milan,  1876-83,  and  Codex 
Ambroaianua  C  313,  photolithographic  ed.,  Milan,  1874, 
also  Baruch  and  Letter  of  Jeremiah,  Milan,  1861;  by  C. 
Bugati,  in  Syriac  the  additions  to  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
Milan,  1788.  German:  E.  Kautisch,  with  the  help  of 
numerous  scholars.  Die  Apocryphen  und  Paeudepigraphen 
dee  AUen  TeatamenU,  2  vols.,  TQbingen,  19<X)  (contains 
introduction,  notes,  and  brief  bibliographies).  Eng- 
lish: The  older  Bibles  usually  contained  the  Apocrypha; 
besides  these,  the  Variorum  ed.  by  C.  J.  Ball,  London. 
1892  (contains  full  notes);  the  Bagster  ed..  London,  n.d. 
(authorised  text;  the  Revised  Version  was  issued  at 
Cambridge,  1895);  consult  also:  W.  R.  Churton,  Unca- 
nonieal  and  Apocryphal  Scripturea,  London,  1884.  Lexi- 
•on:  Wahl,  Clavia  .  .  .  apocryphorum,  Leipsic,  1853. 

Introductions:  L.  E.  T.  Andr^,  Lea  Apocryphea  de 
VAncien  Teatament,  Florence.  1903;  B.  Welte.  Die  detUero- 
kanoniaehen  BUcher,  in  J.  G.  Herbst.  Ji£inleihing,  II.  iii. 
Freiburg,  1844;  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Einleitung  in  die 
kanoniaehen  und  apokryphiachen  BUcher,  8th  ed.  by  Schra- 
der,  Berlin,  1869;  S.  J.  Ck>mely.  Introductio  in  veteria 
teatamenti  libroa  .  .  .  ii,  1-2.  Paris,  1887;  F.  Buhl. 
Kanon  und  Text  dee  AUen  Teatamenta,  Leipsic.  1891  (Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1892);  F.  £.  Kdnig,  Einleitung  in  daa 
AUe  Teatament,  mit  Einachluaa  der  Apokryphen,  Bonn, 
1893;  SchOrer,  Oeachichte,  iii,  1898  (Eng.  trannl..  II.  iii, 
1891;  contains  general  and  special  introduction  and  notes 
of  literature);  K.  Budde,  Oeachichte  der  althebraiachen  LU- 
teraiur:  Apocryphen,  von  A.  Bertholet.  Leipsic.  1906;  S. 
N.  Sedgwick,  The  Story  of  the  Apocrypha,  London,  1906. 

Elxegetical  literature  on  the  entire  Apocrypha:  O. 
ZOckler,  [in  Kuragefaaater  Kommentar,  Die  Apokryphen, 
Mimich.  1891;  O.  F.  Fritssche  and  C.  L.  W.  Grimm. 
Kuragefaaatea  exegeiiachea  Handbuch  tu  den  Apokryphen, 
Leipsic,  1851-60;  H.  J.  von  Holtsmann,  Die  apokry- 
phiachen BQcher,  ib.  1869;  E.  Reuss.  La  Bible,  Ancien  Tea- 
tament,  vi.  vii.  Paris.  1878-79;  £.  C.  Bissell,  Apocrypha 
of  the  Old  Teatament,  New  York.  1880,  addition  to  the 
Eng.  transl.  of  Lange's  commentary;  The  Old  Teatament, 
Aitthoriaed  Veraion,  tnth  Brief  Commentary,  Apocryphal 
Booka,  London,  S.P.C.K.,  1881;  H.  Wace.  Holy  BibU,  vnth 
.  .  .  Commentary,  Apocrypha,  2  vols.,  Ix>ndon,  1888,  in 
the  Speaker'a  Commentary. 

On  the  individual  books:  The  Apocryphal  Esra;  the 
text  and  notes  by  Bensly  and  James  in  TS,  iii,  2,  Cam- 
bridge, 1895;  R.  L.  Bensly,  Miaaing  Fragment  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Eara,  London,  1875;  DB,  s.  v.  Eadraa,  i 
(1898),  758-766;  R.  Basset,  Lea  Apocryphea  ithiopiena 
iraduitea  en  fran^aia,  Paris,  1899;  H.  Gunkel.  Der  Prophet 
Ezra,  Tdbingen,  1900;  EB,  s.  v.  Eara,  the  Greek,  ii,  1488-94; 
JE,  s.  V.  Eadraa,  y,  219-222. 

Apocryphal  Esther:  A.  Scholts.  KommerUar  Hber  daa 
Buck  Eather  mit  .  .  .  Z%uOhen  und  ttber  Suaanna,  WOrs- 
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burg.  1802,  also  Die  Namen  im  Buehe  Enther,  in  TQ,  1890, 
pp.  209-264;  Jacob.  Da9  Bwk  Either  hei  den  LXX,  in 
ZATW,  X  (1890).  241-298;  JE,  v,  237-241. 

Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel:  O.  Bardenhewer,  Bib- 
luche  Studien,  ii.  2-3,  pp.  155-204.  Freiburg.  1897;  vi. 
3-4.  ib.  1901;  Wiederholt,  in  TQ,  1869.  287  sqq..d778qq.. 
1871.  373  sqq..  1872.  554  sqq.;  Brill,  in  JahrbOcher  fdr 
jadiache  Oetchichte  und  LUteratur,  iii  (1877).  1-69. viii  (1887). 
22  sqq.;  A.  Schols.  see  above  under  Esther;  EB,  i.  1013- 
1016:  DB,  i.  267-268.  iv.  630-632.  764-766;  W.  H.  Daub- 
ney,  The  Three  Addilitme  to  Daniel ;  A  Study,  Cambridge, 
1906. 

Prayer  of  Manasseh:  E.  Nestle,  Septuagintaeiudien,  iii, 
4.  p.  6  sqq.,  and  iv.  Stuttgart,  1899. 

Baruch:  J.  J.  Kneucker,  D<u  Budi  Baruch,  Leipsic, 
1879  (the  best  book  on  the  subject);  H.  A.  C.  H&vemick, 
Df  libro  Baruchi  .  .  .  eommentariue  erUicue,  KOnigsberg, 
1843;  F.  H.  Reusch,  ErklOruno  dee  Buchee  Baruch,  Frei- 
burg, 1853;  Gr&ts.  in  Monataechrift  far  Qeechiehte  und 
Wieeenaehaft  dee  Judentume,  1887,  pp.  386-401;  DB,  i, 
261-254;  EB,  i,  492-494;  JE,  ii,  656-557. 

Epistle  of  Jeramiah:  DB,  ii.   578-679;  EB,  ii,  2395. 

Tobit:  Semitie  Studiee  in  Memory  of  A.  KohxU,  ed.  by 
O.  A,  Kohut,  264-338,  Berlin,  1897;  F.  H.  Reusch,  Dae 
Bueh  Totnae,  Freiburg,  1867;  A.  Neubauer,  Tobit,  a 
Chaldee  Text,  Oxford,  1878;  A.  Schols,  Commentar  lum 
Buche  Tobiae,  WOrsburg,  1889;  M.  Rosenmann.  Studien 
turn  Buche  Tobit,  Berlin.  1894;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  J.  R. 
Harris,  and  L.  Lewis,  Story  of  Ahikar  from  the  Syriac, 
Arabic  .  .  .  Vereione,  London,  1898;  £.  Coequin,  Le 
Litre  de  Tobie  et  Vhietoire  du  Ahikar,  in  Revue  BMigue, 
Jan..  1899;  DB,  iv,  785-789;  JE,  xu,  171-172. 

Judith:  A.  Schols,  D<u  Bueh  Judith,  eine  Prophetic, 
WOrsburg.  1885;  idem.  Commentar  eum  Buche  Judith,  ib. 
1887;  Vigouroux.  Dietionnaire  de  la  Bible,  iii,  1822-38;  JE, 
vii,  388-390. 

The  Books  of  Maccabees:  K.  F.  Keil,  Commentar,  Leip- 
sic. 1876  (still  the  best);  C.  Bertheau,  De  eecundo  libro 
Maccabamrum,  Gdttingen,  1829  (quite  useful);  H.  Ewald, 
Oeechichte,  iv.  602  sqq..  Gdttingen,  1864;  H.  Qraets,  Oe- 
echichte  der  Juden,  iii,  613-615,  671-684,  Leipsic.  1884; 
A.  Sohlatten.  Jaaon  von  Cyrene,  Munich,  1891;  G.  A. 
Deissmann,  BibeUtudien,  pp.  258  sqq.,  Marburg,  1896,  Eng. 
transl.,  pp.  341-345,  Edinburgh,  1901;  H.  Willrich,  Juden 
und  Oriechen  vor  der  makkabdiechen  Erhetmng,  pp.  64-65, 
Gdttingen,  1895;  W.  Fairweather  and  J.  S.  Black,  in 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schoole,  Cambridge,  1897;  Abrahams, 
in  JQR,  1896,  pp.  39-68,  1897,  pp.  39  sqq.;  A.  BUchler, 
Die  Tobiaden  und  die  Oniaden  im  II  Makkab&erbudie^ 
Vienna,  1899;  B.  Niese.  Kritik  der  beiden  Makkabtier- 
bUcher,  BerUn.  1900;  DB,  iii,  187-196;  EB,  m,  2857-81; 
Stuys,  De  Maccabamrum  2t6ris,  Amsterdam,  1904;  JE, 
viii.  239  aqq. 

Ecclesiasticus:  C.  Seligmann,  JDos  Bueh  der  Weieheit  dee 
Jeeue  Siraeh,  Breslau,  1883;  A.  Astier,  Introduction  au 
livre  de  V EccUaiaetique,  Strasburg,  1861;  T.  K.  Chesme, 
Job  and  Solomon,  or  the  Wiadom  of  the  Old  Teatament, 
London,  1887;  E.  Hatch,  Eaaaya  in  Biblical  Greek,  pp.  246- 
282.  lb.  1889  (text-critical);  H.  Bois,  Eaaai  aw  lea  originea 
de  la  vhHoaophie  J ud^o- Alexandrine,  pp.  160-210.  313-372. 
Paris,  1890;  D.  S.  Margoliouth.  The  Place  of  Ecdeaiaatieua 
in  Hebrew  Literature,  Oxford.  1890;  E.  Nestle.  Marginalien 
und  Malerialien,  pp.  48-59,  TQbingen,  1893;  I.  Levi, 
L' EccUaiaetique,  ou  la  S<igeaae  de  Jfaua,  file  de  Sira,  Paris, 
1898;  H.  Herkenne,  De  veterie  Latina  ecdeaittatici  eapiti- 
bua,  i-xliii,  Leipsic,  1899  (important  for  the  text); 
also  in  Bardenhewer's  Bibliache  Studien,  vi.  1.  2.  pp. 
129-14.  1901;  N.  Peters,  ib.  iii.  3,  1896;  EB,  i.  1164- 
1179,  iv,  4640-51;  DB,  iv.  539-551;  JE,  xi.  388-397. 
On  the  recently  discovered  Hebrew  text  consult:  Fac- 
aimilea  of  the  Fragmenta  recovered  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclua.  in  Hebrew.  Oxford,  1901  (a  complete  edition); 
A.  E.  Cowley  and  A.  Neubauer,  Original  Hebrew  of  a  Por- 
tion of  Ecdeaiaatieua,  Oxford,  1897  (text  and  discussion); 
A.  Schlatter.  Dae  neugefundene  hebr&iache  StOck  dee  Simeh, 
Gatersloh,  1897;  R.  Smend,  Dae  hebr&iache  Fragment  .  .  . 
dee  Jeaua  Siraeh,  Berlin,  1897;  F.  E.  KOnig,  Die  Origi- 
nalitAt  dee  neulich  erUdeckten  Siraeh  Textea,  Freiburg,  1899; 
D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Origin  of  the  "  Original  Hebrew  "  of 
Ecdua.,  London,  1899  (combats  originality  of  the  Hebrew 
text);  8.  Schechter  and  C.  Taylor,  The  Wiadom  of  Ben 
Sira  .  .  .  from  Heb.  MSS.  in  the  Cairo  Oenitah  Collec- 
tion, Cambridge.  1899  (chiefly  textual);  H.  L.  Strack.Dts 
Spriiche  Jeaua  dee  Sohnea  Siraeh,  Leipsic,  1903;  I.  I>evi, 
The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Ecdeaiaatieua,  with  Notea 
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and  Oloaaary,  Leyden,  1904;  most  of  the  literature  on 
the  new  text  appeared  in  periodicals  of  the  year  1900; 
ef.  Theologiaeher  JahretberidU  for  1900  (gives  61  titles). 
Wisdom  of  Solomon:  W.  J.  Deane,  Book  of  Wiadom, 
London,  1881;  £.  Pfleiderer.  Die  Philoaophie  dee  Heraklit 
von  Epheaua,  Berlin,  1886;  J.  Drummond,  Philo  Judaua, 
i,  177-229,  London,  1888;  P.  Mensel,  Der  griediiache  Bin- 
fluaa  auf  .  .  .  Weieheit  Salomoa,  Halle,  1889;  H.  Bois, 
Eaaai  aur  lea  originea  de  la  philoaophie  Judio-Alexandrine, 
pp.  201-307.  373-412,  Paris,  1890;  DB,  iv,  928-931;  BB, 
iv,  6336<49;  JB,  zii,  638-64a 

B.  New  Testament  Apocrypha:  The  relation  be- 
tween the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal  writingB 
of  the  New  Testament  is  quite  different  from  that 
between  the  same  classes  of  books  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tament. The  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  aim  simply 
at  a  continuation  of  sacred  history  and  strive  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  in  a  legitimate  manner 
though  without  divine  authority.  The  apocryphal 
writings  connected  with  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  contrary,  aim  to  introduce  spurious  sources 
among  the  genuine.  They  are  writings  which 
by  name  and  contents  pretend  to  be  canonical, 
though  the  Church,  because  of  their  dubious  origin 
and  contents,  has  not  given  them  a  place  in  the  canon. 
Like  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
they  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  I.  Gospels; 
II.  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  III.  Epistles  of  the 
Apostles;  IV.  Apocalypses. 

These  writings  are  of  very  unequal  value.  The 
apocryphal  Acts  seem  to  have  had  the  most  influ- 
ence in  the  Church;  for  they,  more  than  the  Gos- 
pels, were  looked  upon  as  **  the  source  and  mother 
of  all  heresy."  Of  course,  not  all  of  these  writings 
were  composed  directly  for  heretical  purposes. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  more  innocent  mo- 
tives, such  as  mere  '^  pious  fraud."  But  from 
their  first  appearance  a  suspicion  of  heresy  clung 
to  them  all  and  contributed  much  to  put  the  whole 
literature  under  ban. 

When  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  fixed 
and  the  apocryphal  books  thereby  became  out- 
lawed, they  ceased  to  be  read;  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  even  their  names  were  forgotten.  Never- 
theless, although  the  books  themselves  were  deliv- 
ered over  to  contempt  and  oblivion,  it  was  not  so 
with  their  contents.  From  their  fables  sprang  sacred 
legends,  which  were  kept  alive  in  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  as  ''  ecclesiastical  tradition," 
which  was  often  utilized  in  the  development  of  its 
dogma.  Indeed,  numerous  dogmas,  usages,  and 
traditions  hark  back  to  these  apocryphal  writings; 
and  it  was  consequently  of  as  much  moment  to  the 
Protestant  Church  to  subject  this  whole  literature 
to  a  thorough  investigation  as  it  was  to  the  Roman 
Church  to  keep  the  whole  matter  in  convenient 
obscurity.  The  careful  study  of  these  writings  in 
modem  times  has  proved  of  great  value,  revealing 
a  wealth  of  material  usable  for  the  elucidation  of 
archeological  and  dogmatic  problems.  Study  of 
them  has  become  a  distinct  department  of  the  theo- 
logical curriculum. 

L  Apocryphal  Gospels:  Of  the  many  apoc- 
ryphal Gospels  (J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  his  Codex  apa- 
OYphus  Novi  Testamentif  2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1703, 
reckons  over  fifty),  some  have  come  down  entire, 
others  only  in  fragments;  and  of  a  few  only  the 
names  are  known.    The  method  employed  in  these 
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compositions  is  always  the  same,  whether  the  author 
intended  simply  to  collect  and  arrange  what  was 
floating  in  the  general  tradition  or  intended  to 
produce  a  definite  dogmatic  effect.  He  rarely 
relied  on  his  own  invention;  but  generally  elab- 
orated what  was  hinted  at  in  the  canonical  Gospels, 
transformed  words  of  Jesus  into  deeds,  described 
the  fulfilment  of  an  Old  Testament  prophecy  in 
a  slavishly  literal  manner,  or  represented  Jesus  as 
working  marvels  closely  resembling  but  surpassing 
Old  Testament  miracles.  The  work  done,  the 
author  took  care  to  conceal  his  own  name,  and 
inscribed  his  book  with  the  name  of  some  apostle 
or  disciple,  in  order  to  ^ve  it  authority.  In  the 
following  list  those  Gospels  are  first  mentioned 
the  texts  of  which  have  been  preserved. 

1.  The  Protevanffellum  of  James:  This  was 
ascribed  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord;  in 
the  index  of  Gelasius  and  Hormisdas  it  is  called  the 
"  Gospel  of  James  the  Less  [Younger]."  It  has 
twenty-five  chapters,  and  covers  the  period  from 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Mary  to  the 
murder  of  the  innocents.  It  is  very  old,  perhaps 
of  the  second  century,  was  widely  circulated,  and 
shows  traces  of  Ebionitic  origin.  The  text  is  given 
by  Tischendorf  {Evangdia  Apocrypha,  2d  ed., 
Leipsic,  1876;  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Walker,  ANF, 
viii,  361-367),  also  by  Conybeare  from  an  Arme- 
nian manuscript  {AJT,  i,  1897,  pp.  424  sqq.). 

2.  The  Gospel  of  Psendo-Matthew,  or  Book  of 
the  Origin  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  the  Infancy  of 
the  Savior:  This  begins  with  the  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  closes  with  the  youth  of 
Jesus,  and  is  contained  in  forty-two  chapters. 
It  seems  to  be  of  Latin  origin,  and  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Protevangeliimi  of  James  and  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  (Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  viii,  368- 
383). 

8.  The  Gk>spel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary:  This 
contains  in  ten  chapters  the  history  of  Mary  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  covers  therefore  nearly  the 
same  ground  as  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew, 
but  is  a  little  later  in  date  (Eng.  transl.,  AiVi^, 
viii,  384-387). 

4.  The  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter:  This 
contains  in  thirty-two  chapters  a  biography  of 
Joseph,  and  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  his 
death.  It  was  evidently  written  in  glorification 
of  Joseph,  and  was  intended  for  recital  on  the  day 
of  his  festival.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  fourth 
century;  and,  as  Joseph  was  a  favorite  of  the  Mono- 
physite  Gopts,  Coptic  (and  not  Arabic)  was  most 
likely  the  language  of  the  original  (Eng.  transl., 
i4iVF,viii,  388-394). 

6.  The  Oospel  of  Thomas:  This,  next  to  the 
Protevangeliimi  of  James,  was  the  oldest  and  most 
popular  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  It  was  in  use 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  among 
the  Gnostics  with  whom  it  originated,  especially 
among  those  who  held  Dooetic  views  of  the  person 
of  Christ.  It  is  extant  in  two  Greek  recensions, 
in  a  Latin  and  in  a  Syriac  version;  all  of  which 
have  somewhat  expanded  titles.  Tlie  two  Greek 
recensions  and  the  Latin  version  are  given  by 
Tischendorf  (pp.  140-180);  English  translation  of 
the  three  by  Walker  (AATF,  viii,  396-404). 


6.  The  Arabic  Oospel  of  the  Infteinoy:  This 
comprises  in  fifty-five  chapters  the  period  from 
the  birth  of  Jesus  to  his  twelfth  year,  and  consists 
mostly  of  stories  dealing  with  the  residence  in 
E^gypt.  The  first  nine  chapters  follow  very  closely 
the  Protevangelium  of  James;  the  last  twenty 
chapters  follow  the  Gospel  of  Thomas;  the  part 
between  seems  to  rest  on  some  national  tradition, 
which  explains  the  favor  it  found  among  the  Arabs, 
as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  several  of  its 
details  were  incorporated  into  the  Koran.  The 
whole  work  has  an  Oriental  character,  and  shows 
contact  with  magic  and  demonology  and  with 
Zoroastrian  ideas.  No  more  definite  date  for  its 
composition  can  be  fixed  than  that  it  antedated 
the  Koran.  The  Arabic  text  is  probably  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Syriac;  and  no  manuscript  is  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  Tischendorf  pub- 
lished a  revised  Latin  translation;  English  version 
by  Walker  {ANF,  viii,  405-415). 

7.  The  Qospel  of  Nioodemns:  This  consists  of 
two  separate  works,  the  Deeds  [or  Acts]  of  Pilate 
and  The  Descent  of  Christ  to  the  Underworld^  which 
were  united  at  an  eariy  date,  and  the  whole  did  not 
receive  the  title  "  Gospel  of  Nioodemus "  until 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  former  of 
these  two  works  is  of  some  importance  for  the 
explanation  and  further  elucidation  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  (cf.  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatusakten,  2  ed.,  Kiel, 
1886),  while  the  latter  is  of  very  little  interest. 
The  former  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  trial 
of  Jesus  before  Pilate,  and  of  the  action  of  the 
Sanhedrin  subsequent  to  his  death,  which  was 
intended  to  furnish  proof  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension.  The  latter  contains  an  account  by  two 
men,  Carinus  and  Leudus,  who  had  been  raised 
from  the  dead.  The  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus  is  given  by  J.  C.  Thilo  {Codex  apocryphus 
Novi  Testamenti,  Leipsic,  1832),  who  furnishes  a 
list  of  translations  into  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  German,  and  by  Tischendorf;  English  trans- 
lation by  Walker  (ANF,  viii,  416-458). 

In  most  of  the  manuscripts  containing  these 
two  works  and  in  close  connection  with  them 
occur  other  writings;  namely:  (a)  An  Epistle  of 
Pilate  to  the  emperor,  containing  a  report  on  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  (b)  An  Epistle  of  Pontius 
Pilatef  another  letter,  in  which  he  excuses  the  in- 
justice of  his  decision  by  the  impossibility  of  resist- 
ing the  prevailing  excitement.  It  was  widely 
diffused  in  early  times,  (c)  The  Report  of  Pilate 
on  the  trial,  execution,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  (d)  The  Judgment  of  Pilate,  a  report  of 
the  examination  of  Pilate  before  the  emperor, 
his  condemnation  and  execution.  Others  which 
deserve  nothing  more  than  mention  of  their  titles 
are:  (e)  The  Death  of  Pilate;  (f)  The  Narrative  of 
Joseph  of  Arimaihea;  (g)  The  Avenging  of  the 
Savior;  (h)  The  Reply  of  Tiberius  to  Pilale  (Eng. 
transls.,  ANF,  viii,  469-476). 

8-87.  Apocnrphal  Gospels  Preserved  only  in 
Fragments  or  Known  only  by  Name:  Besides 
the  Gospels  mentioned  above  there  were  others, 
of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments 
or  only  the  names:  (8)  The  Oospel  aooordinff  to 
the  Bnrptians:  Quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  and 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  mentioned  by  Origen, 
Epiphanius,  and  Jerome.  It  was  used  by  the 
Encratites  and  Sabellians  [and  composed  either  at 
Antioch  (Zahn)  or  in  Egjrpt  (Hamack)  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century].  (0)  The  SterxiAl 
Gospel:  The  work  of  a  Minorite  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  based  upon  Rev.  xiv,  6.  It  was  con- 
denmed  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  It  is  mentioned 
here  solely  because  of  its  name  and  is  not  prop- 
erly reckoned  among  the  apocryphal  Gospels 
(see  Joachim  of  Fiore).  (10)  The  Gospel  of 
Andrew:  Perhaps  the  same  as  the  Acts  of 
Andrew  (see  below  II,  6).  (11)  The  Gospel  of 
Apellas:  Possibly  a  mutilated  version  of  a  canon- 
ical Gospel  like  that  of  Marcion  (cf.  A.  Hamack, 
De  ApeUia  gnosi  monorchia,  Leipsic,  1874,  p.  75). 
(12)  The  Gospel  of  the  TwelTe  Apostles:  Jerome 
identified  this  with  what  he  calls  the  Gospel  among 
the  Hebrews.  (18)  The  Gospel  of  BamalMui. 
(14)  The  Gospel  of  Bartholomew:  On  the  tradition 
that  Bartholomew  brought  the  Hdrrew  Ooapel  of 
Matthew  to  India,  where  it  was  found  by  Pantsnus, 
cf.  Fabridus,  i,  341.  (16)  The  Gospel  of  Basilidas. 
(16)  The  Gospel  of  Oerinthus:  Mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  (Hcsr,,  li,  7);  perhaps  a  mutilated 
version  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  Carpocratians.  (17)  The  Gos- 
pel of  the  Sbionites:  Epiphanius  {Hctr,,xxx,  13, 
16,  21)  has  preserved  fragments  of  this  Gospel  which 
he  says  was  a  mutilated  Oospel  of  Matthew  called 
by  the  Ebionites  The  Htbrew  Gospel.  It  is  not 
identical  with  the  Goepel  of  the  Nazarenea.  (18)  The 
Gospel  of  Bve:  Mentioned  by  Epiphanius  as  in 
use  among  certain  Gnostics  {Hcbt,,  xxvi,  2, 3,  and  5). 
[Preuschen  prints  the  extracts  quoted  by  Epipha- 
nius as  a  fragment  of  an  Ophite  Cxospel  (AntUo' 
gomena,  Giessen,  1901,  p.  80).  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  in  a  voice  of  thunder:  "  I  am 
thou,  and  thou  art  I,  and  wherever  thou  art  there 
am  I,  and  in  all  things  I  am  sown.  And  from 
whencesoever  thou  gatherest  me,  in  gathering  me 
thou  gatherest  thyself."  Cf.  J.  H.  Ropes,  Die 
Spruche  Jesu,  Leipsic,  1896,  p.  56.]  (19)  The  Gos- 
pel aooordinff  to  the  Hebrews:  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Jerome,  this  book  was  identical  with 
the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  the  Gospel 
of  the  Nazarenes,  and  was  written  in  Aramaic  in 
Hebrew  characters,  used  among  the  Nazarenes, 
and  translated  by  himself  into  Greek  and  Latin.  (80) 
The  Gospel  of  James  the  Elder:  Said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  1595  in  Spain,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  James  labored.  (21)  John's  Aocount  of 
the  Departure  of  Mary:  It  exists  in  Greek,  in 
two  Latin  versions  (all  three  translated  into 
English  by  Walker,  ANF,  viii,  587-598), 
also  in  Syriac,  Sahidic,  and  Arabic  versions. 
(22)  The  Gospel  of  Judas  Isoarlot:  Accord- 
ing to  Irensus,  Epiphanius,  and  Theodoret,  used 
among  the  Cainites,  a  Gnostic  sect.  (28)  The  Gos- 
pel of  LeuoluB.  (24)  The  Gospel  of  Luoian  and 
Hesyohius:  Mentioned  as  forgeries  by  the  Decre- 
tum  Oelaeii  (VI,  xiv,  15).  Jerome  ("  Prologue  to 
the  Gospels")  believes  that  they  were  only  the 
first  recensions  of  the  Gospel  text,  though  he  also 
charges  the  two  men  with  unauthorized  tampering 
with  the  text.    Ludan  was  a  presbyter  at  Antioch; 


Hesychius  was  a  bishop  in  Egypt  toward  the  end 
of  the  third  century.  (26)  The  Gospels  of  theXan- 
ioheans:  These  were  four  in  number,  (a)  The  Goe-- 
pel  of  Thomas,  a  disciple  of  Manes  (this  Gospel  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  other  Gospel  of  Thomas, 
see  5  above);  (6)  The  Living  Gospel;  (c)  The  Gospel 
of  Philip;  {d)TheGospelof  Abdas.  (26)  The  Gospel 
of  Xaroion :  Marcion  (q  .v .) ,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
anti-Jewish  sect  known  as  Marcionites,  admitted 
only  Pauline  writings  into  his  canon.  He  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  The  passages 
in  which  Paul  speaks  of  his  Gospel  (Rom.  ii,  16; 
Gal.  i,  8;  II  Tim.  ii,  9)  obviously  suggested  the 
attribution  to  him  of  a  special  Gospel.  Marcion 
regarded  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  Paul's,  but  he  ob- 
tained this  Gospel  only  by  eliminating  from  Luke 
all  Jewish  elements,  as  is  attested  by  Iremeus, 
Origen,  and  Tertullian.  The  latter  two  quote  the 
corrupted  passages.  (27)  The  (Questions,  Greater 
and  Lesser*  of  Mary:  Two  works  of  obscene  con- 
tents, used  by  some  Gnostics,  according  to  Epipha- 
nius {Hcbt,,  xxvi,  8).  (28)  The  Apocryphal  Gospel 
of  MaUhew.  (29)  The  NarratiTe  of  the  Le^al 
Priesthood  of  Ohrist.  (80)  The  Gospel  of  Perfec- 
tion: Used  by  the  Basilidians  and  other  Gnostics, 
not  the  same  as  the  Gospel  of  Philip  or  the  Gospel  of 
Eve  (cf.  Fabridus,  i,  373;  ii,  550).  (81)  The  Gospel 
of  Peter:  Mentioned  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Je- 
rome, and  used  by  the  congregation  at  Rhossus  in 
Cilida  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  found  it  there  (c. 
191  A.D.)  and  after  examination  condemned  it 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eed,,  vi,  12).  An  important  frag- 
ment of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  was  discovered  in 
1886  in  a  grave,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
monk,  in  an  ancient  cemetery  at  Akhmim,  the 
andent  Panopolis  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1892  (Memoirs  of  the  French  Archeo^ 
logical  Mission  at  Cairo,  IX,  i).  The  Gospel  of 
Peter  was  edited  by  Hamack  (2d  ed.,  1893), 
Zahn  (1893),  Von  Schubert  (1893),  and  Von 
Gebhardt  (1893).  [For  English  translation  cf. 
ANF,  ix,  7-8.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous able  artides  in  the  theological  journals  since 
its  publication  in  1892.]  (82)  The  Gospel  of  PhiUp: 
Mentioned  and  quoted  by  Epiphanius  (Hcsr,,  xxvi, 
13)  as  being  in  use  among  the  Gnostics.  Possibly 
it  is  the  same  as  was  in  use  among  the  Manicheans 
(see  above  25,  c).  (88)  The  Gospel  of  the  Simonitea, 
or,  as  it  was  also  called  by  themselves.  The  Book  of 
the  Four  Comers  and  Hinges  of  the  World:  Men- 
tioned in  the  Arabic  Preface  to  the  Council  of  Niccsa, 
(84)  The  Oospel  aooordinir  tothe  Syrians:  Possi- 
bly identical  with  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He^ 
brews.  (86)  The  Gospel  of  Tatian:  Mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  {Hcsr.,  XL VI,  i,  47, 4)  as  being  used 
by  the  Encratites  and  by  Catholic  Christians  in 
Syria.  Being  a  compilation  from  the  four  Gospels, 
it  was  called  also  **  The  Diatessaron  **;  see  Har- 
mony OF  THE  Gospels;  Tatian.  (86)  The  Gospel 
of  ThaddsBus:  Mentioned  in  the  Gelasian  Decree. 
The  name  may  have  been  intended  for  that  of  the 
apostle  Judas  Thaddsus,  or  for  that  of  one  ot  the 
Seventy  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  sent  to 
King  Abgar  of  Edessa  (see  Abgar;  and  cf.  Euse- 
bius, Hist,  eed.,  i,  iii).  (87)  The  Gospel  of  Valen« 
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tlnns:  Usually  identified  with  the  Ooapel  of  Truth 
on  the  authority  of  Irenseus,  who  says  that  the 
Gospel  of  Truth  was  used  by  the  Valentinians,  and 
that  it  was  very  dissonant  from  the  canonical 
Gospels. 

n.  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  This  class 
of  writings  originated  through  the  operation  of  the 
same  causes  that  produced  the  apocryphal  Gospels, 
though  the  heretical  tendency  in  the  Acts  is  gener- 
ally more  prominent.  For  this  reason  they  were  as 
much  feared  in  the  early  Church  as  the  apocryphal 
Gospels;  and  it  appears  from  references  in  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  and  Augustine  that  they  had  great 
influence.  Since  they  were  often  worked  over  for 
dogmatic  purposes,  critidsm  has  to  inquire  into  the 
antiquity  and  originality  of  the  existing  codices. 
Among  those  who  manufactured  apocryphal  Acts 
one  Lucius  (or  Leucius)  Charinus,  a  Manichean, 
is  especially  mentioned.  His  collection  is  said  to 
have  comprised  the  Acts  of  Peter,  John,  Andrew, 
Thomas,  and  Paul.  Of  these  a  few  fragments  only 
are  preserved  in  the  original  form,  which  were  after- 
ward revised  to  accord  with  catholic  dogma;  in 
an  enlarged  form  the  collection  became  known  as 
the  Acts  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  which,  according 
to  Photius,  was  used  by  the  Manichean  Agapios. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  some  of  these  revised 
Acts  are  of  a  very  high  antiquity;  thus  the  Acts  of 
Peter  were  in  use  in  the  second  century  and  the 
Journeys  of  Thomas  in  the  third  century  A  col- 
lection entitled  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  is 
mentioned  by  Greek  chroniclers  from  the  sixth 
century.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
a  Latin  collection  became  known,  ascribed  to 
Abdias  (q.v.),  the  supposed  bishop  of  Baboon. 
In  its  original  form  the  collection  comprised  the 
"passions"  of  all  the  twelve  apostles  (including 
Paul  instead  of  Matthias),  in  its  revised  form  the 
"  virtues  "  or  "  miracles  "  of  Peter,  Paul,  John, 
Andrew,  and  Thomas,  and  the  "  passions "  of 
Matthew,  Bartholomew,  Philip,  the  two  Jameses, 
both  Simons,  and  Jude,  of  the  older  collection.  A 
third  collection  was  in  use  in  the  Coptic  Church, 
and  is  extant  in  the  Ethiopic  language  as  the  Con- 
test of  the  Apostles  [best  edition  by  E.  A.W.  Budge, 
The  Contendings  of  the  Apostles,  2  vols.,  London, 
1899-1901].  There  are  also  nimierous  Syriac 
recensions. 

The  most  notable  of  these  apocryphal  Acts  are 
(1)  Acts  of  Peter  and  Panl,  the  oldest  testimony 
for  which  is  Eusebius,  with  possibly  Clement  of 
Alexandria;  (2)  Aots  of  Paul  and  Theola,  known  to 
Tertullian,  ascribed  to  a  presbyter  in  Asia,  and  be- 
longing to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century; 
( 8)  Aots  of  Barnabas,  Told  by  John  Mark,  which  has 
another  title  in  some  Greek  manuscripts,  Journeys 
and  Martyrdom  of  the  Holy  Barnabas  the  Apostle; 
(4)  Aots  of  Philip,  possessing  high  antiquity  and 
having  been  much  used  in  the  literature  of  both 
branches  of  the  early  Church;  (6)  Aots  of  Philip 
in  Ghreeoe,  later  than  the  last-mentioned;  (6)  Acts  of 
Andrew,  a  very  early  composition;  (7)  Acts  of  An- 
drew and  Matthew  in  the  City  of  the  Anthropoph- 
agi, much  used  by  the  Gnostics  and  Manicheans;  (8) 
Acts  and  Martyrdom  of  Matthew,  to  be  connected 
with  the  last-named  as   its  continuation;  (9)  Acts 


of  Thomas,  also  a  work  of  high  antiquity;  (10)  Con- 
summation of  Thomas,  the  completion  of  the  story 
begun  in  the  foregoing  Acts  of  Thomas;  (11)  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Bartholomew;  (12)  Acts  of  Thaddeos 
(the  Syriac  reads  "of  Addas  ")i  built  upon  the  very 
old  tradition  of  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
Abgar(q.v.)of  Edessa  and  Christ;  (18)  Acts  of  John, 
likewise  very  old,  and  esteemed  highly  by  Gnostics 
and  Manicheans;  the  "  History  of  Prochor  "  mentions 
the  Acts  of  John,  but  (14)  a  History  of  John  (in 
Syriac),  and  (16)  Passion  of  John  have  no  con- 
nection with  Prochor;  while  (16)  On  the  Life  of 
John  adds  nothing  to  the  last  three.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  there  are  many  fragments  of  Acts,  which 
do  not  call  for  mention.  English  translations  of 
these  apocryphal  Acts  will  be  found  in  ANF,  viii, 
477-564. 

DL  Apocryphal  Epistles:  Besides  the  fictitious 
correspondence  between  Christ  and  Abgar  (see 
Abgar),  other  alleged  writings  of  Christ  are  known 
which  belong  to  the  realm  of  mythology  (collected 
by  Fabridas,  i,  303-^21;  iii,  439,  611-512).  There 
are  letters  from  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Ignatius,  and 
letters  to  Mary  which  are  of  a  very  late  date  (given 
in  Fabricius,  i,  834,  844,  851).  Two  letters  of 
Peter  to  James  are  also  known.  From  Col.  iv,  16 
it  is  learned  that  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Laod- 
iceans  which  is  lost;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  lost  letter  soon  found  an  apocryphal 
substitute,  which  was  in  circulation  in  Jerome's 
time  (De  vir.  ill.,  v),  and  was  published  in  many 
languages  (cf.  Zahn,  Kanon,  u,  566  sqq.,  584-585;. 
Zahn  treats  also  [ii,  612  sqq.]  of  the  spurious  cor- 
respondence between  Paul  and  Seneca).  Since  in 
I  Cor.  V,  9,  Paul  speaks  of  an  earlier  letter  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth  (which  has  been  lost),  care  was 
taken  to  substitute  another  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians in  place  of  the  lost  one.  A  Latin  text 
recently  discovered  was  published  and  discussed 
by  Carri^re  and  Berger  (La  Correspondance  apo- 
cryphe  de  St.  Paul  et  des  Corinthiens,  Paris,  1891); 
cf.  A.  Hamack  (TLZ,  1892,  2  sqq.),T.  Zahn  (TLB, 
1892,  185  sqq.,  193  sqq.),  Bratke  (TLZ,  1892, 
585  sqq.). 

IV.  Apocryphal  Apocal3rp8e8:  Althou^  the  names 
of  a  considerable  number  of  apocryphal  apoca- 
lypses are  known,  the  texts  or  fragments  of  texts 
of  only  a  few  are  extant  (collected  by  Tischendorf , 
Apocalypses  Apocryphas,  Leipsic,  1866),  viz.:  (1) 
Apocalypse  of  John:  Differed  from  the  canonical 
book  of  the  same  name.  (2)  Apocalirpse  of  Peter: 
Mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  others. 
A  fragment  of  this  apocalypse  was  recently  dis- 
covered together  with  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  I 
[31]  above),  and  published  at  Paris  in  1892  (cf. 
ANF,  ix,  141  sqq.).  (8)  Ascension  of  Paul:  Is 
based  on  II  Cor.  xii,  2-4,  where  Paul  tells  of  being 
caught  up  into  heaven.  (4)  Apocalirpse  of  Paul: 
Spoken  of  by  Augustine  and  Sozomen  (cf.  ANF, 
viii,  149  sqq.).  (6)  Apooalirpse  of  Bartholomew: 
Extant  only  in  fragments  in  a  Coptic  manuscript 
in  the  Paris  library.  (6)  Apooalirpse  of  Mary: 
Exists  only  in  fragments  of  late  manuscripts. 
(7)  Apocalirpse  of  Thomas:  Mentioned  in  the 
Decretum  Gelasii,     (8)  Apocalypse    of    Stephen: 
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Based  on  Acts  vii,  55:  said  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Manicheans.  For  English  translations, 
consult  ANFy  viii,  575-586;  ix,  141-174. 

(Rudolf  Hofmann.) 
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APOLLINARIS,  a-pel^Oi-n^'ris  (APOLLINARI. 
US),  CLAUDIUS :  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia. 
He  was  a  contemporaiy  of  Melito,  and  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  occu- 
pying a  prominent  position  as  an  apologist  and  an 
opponent  of  Montanism,  which  took  its  rise  in 
the  ecclesiastical  province  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  but  of  his  numerous 
works,  still  much  read  in  the  time  of  Eusebius, 
only  a  few,  and  of  these  little  more  than  the  titles, 
are  known.  Eusebius  {Hist,  ecd.^  iv,  27)  mentions 
an  apology  addressed  to  the  emperor;  since  the 
story  of  the  "  thundering  legion ''  (q.v.)  seems  to 
have  been  told  in  this,  it  can  not  have  been  written 
before  171,  though  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon, 
assigns  it  to  170.  The  same  historian  mentions 
an  apology  against  the  Greeks  in  five  books,  two 
books  ''  Concerning  Truth,"  and  a  letter  against  the 
Montanists,  which  is  also  referred  to  by  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  in  his  letter  to  Caricus  and 
Pontius.  This,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  written 
later  than  the  apologetic  works  mentioned  above, 
and  contained  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  synod 
held  against  the  Montanists,  with  a  Ust  of  signa^ 
tures  of  the  members  of  the  synod.  Photius  also 
names  a  treatise  "On  Piety."  The  Chronicon 
Paschale  (ed.  Dindorf,  i,  13)  preserves  two  frag- 
ments of  a  work  on  the  Passover,  all  that  has  been 
preserved  of  the  work  of  Apollinaris;  these  have 
been  questioned,  but  without  good  reason.  Two 
books  against  the  Jews  and  one  against  the  Seve- 
rians  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  him.  In 
the  catenae  numerous  fragments  are  found  with  the 
name  of  Apollinaris  attached  to  them,  which  have 
never  been  carefully  examined;  but  it  is  probable 
that  most,  if  not  aU,  belong  to  the  younger  Apol- 
linaris of  Laodicea.  (A.  Harnack.) 
BiBLioaRAPHY:  Fabriciuft-Harles,  Btbliotheca  Orcaca,  vii 
(1801).  160-162:  ANF,  viii,  772-773:  Harnack,  Litteratwr, 
i,  243-246;  idem,  TU,  i  (1882).  232-239. 

APOLLINARIS  OF  LAODICEA:  The  name 
of  two  men,  father  and  son,  known  to  Chureh 
history.  Apollinaris  the  Elder  was  an  Alexandrian, 
taught  grammar  at  Berytus,  and  then  at  Laodicea 
in  Syria,  and  was  made  a  presbyter  at  the  latter 
place.  What  Socrates  {Hist,  eixl.,  ii,  46)  says 
of  his  literary  activity  belongs  probably  to  the 
son  (cf.  Sozomen,  Hist.  eccl..  v,  18).  Apollinaris 
the  Younger  was  bom  presumably  about  310, 
and  was  likewise  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  About 
346  he  became  acquainted  with  Athanasius;  and 
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they  remained  wann  friends,  notwithstanding  theo- 
logical differences.    Athanasius  calls  him  a  bishop 

in  362;  and,  as  he  was  at  first  an  en- 
Life,       ergetic  representative  of  Homoousian- 

ism  in  Syria,  he  was  presumably 
the  Homoousian  antibishop  of  Pelagius  of  Laod- 
icea,  who  belonged  to  the  right  wing  of  the  middle 
party.  When  he  proclaimed  his  peculiar  views 
openly  can  not  be  stated  with  certainty.  The 
synod  at  Alexandria  in  362  seems  to  declare  against 
them,  and  he  was  considered  a  heretic  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventies.  Roman  synods  in  377  and 
382  and  one  at  Antioch  in  378  testified  against  his 
doctrine.  The  second  ecumenical  council  (Con- 
stantinople, 381)  condenmed  the  Apollinarians  as 
the  last  heretics  who  issued  from  the  Trinitarian 
controversy,  and  the  emperor  Theodosius  set  the 
great  seal  upon  this  condemnation  in  388.  Apol- 
linaris  was  dead  when  Jerome  wrote  his  Viri 
iUustres  in  392. 

Great  as  is  the  confusion  concerning  the  life  of 
the  man,  it  is  still  greater  as  regards  his  literary 
activity,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
Apollinaris  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  century.  This 
may  be  seen  from  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  during  his  lifetime  by  friend  and  foe  and  from 
the  expressions  of  later  writers.  According  to 
Philostorgius  {Hist,  ecd,,  viii.  11;  cf.  xii.  15), 
Athanasius  as  a  theologian  was  a  child  when  com- 
pared with  Apollinaris;  and  as  concerns  "  ex- 
perience "  (e.g.,  knowledge  of  Hebrew)  he  would 
give  the  preference  to  the  Laodicean  above  Gregory 

and   Basil.     Apollinaris   was  famous 
Writings,    not  only  as  a  theological  author  but 

also  as  a  poet.  As  a  new  Homer  he 
treated  the  Old  Testament  history  from  the  Oea- 
tion  to  Saul  in  twenty-four  books,  wrote  come- 
dies after  the  pattern  of  Menander,  tragedies  in  the 
style  of  Euripides,  and  odes  after  Pindaric  models. 
There  is  extant  only  a  **  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psal- 
ter," which  fails  to  exhibit  the  poetic  genius  ascribed 
to  the  author.  Gf  his  exegetical  efforts  there  have 
been  preserved  only  fragments  on  Proverbs,  Eze- 
kiel,  Isaiah,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  the 
exegesis  is  sober,  sensible,  and  avoids  allegory. 
As  Christian  apologist  Apollinaris  is  said  to  have 
surpassed  his  predecessors  in  his  thirty  books 
against  Porphyry  (PhUostor^us,  viii.  4;  Jerome, 
De  vir,  tU.,  civ.;  idem,  Epist,  xlviii.  13,  Ixx.  3; 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  Comnumitarium,  id,);  he  wrote  a 
work,  **  On  Truth,"  against  Julian  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  time,  and  opposed  the  Arians  in  a  work 
against  Eunomius  of  Cyzicus;  he  wrote  also  against 
Bfarcellus  of  Ancyra.  AU  these  writings  seem  to 
have  been  lost.  It  is  also  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  his  dogmatic  writings.  All 
that  has  been  directly  transmitted  are  seven  larger 
and  some  short  fragments  from  an  ''  Exposition  of 
the  Divine  Incarnation  in  the  Likeness  of  Man  "  (in 
the  rejoinder  of  Gregory  of  Njrssa  to  Apollinaris). 
But  it  is  known  that  the  Apollinarians  and  Mono- 
physites  circulated  some  of  the  productions  of 
Apollinaris  under  the  names  of  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  Athanasius,  and  Julius  of  Rome  to  deceive 
innocent  readers  as  to  their  true  origin  and  nature, 


and  Caspari  has  proved  that  the  "  Sectional  (}onfes- 
sion  of  Faith,"  ascribed  to  Thaumaturgus,  belongs 
to  Apollinaris.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
treatise  ''On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God," 
ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  of  the  alleged  epistles 
of  Felix  of  Alexandria  and  Julius  of  Rome  to 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Attempts  (especially 
of  Drflseke)  to  ascribe  other  works  to  Apollinaris 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  tendency  of  the  Athanasian  doctrine  of 
redemption  to  the  deification  of  humanity,  little 
as  Athanasius  himself  doubted  that  the  Logos 
had  assumed  the  perfect  humanity,  was  not  fitted 
for  reviving  interest  in  the  human  personality  of 
the  Redeemer.  Thus  it  is  not  strange  that  so 
sealous  a  champion  of  the  homoousios  as  Apol- 
linaris, with  his  lo^cal  and  dialectic  training, 
started  with  doubts  upon  this  point.  Perfect 
God  and  perfect  man  is,  according  to  his  opinion, 
a  monstrosity,  contradicting  all  laws  of  reason. 
In  this  way  would  originate  a  "  man- 
His  Chris-  god,"  a  "  horse-deer,"  a  "  goat-stag," 
tology.  — ^fabulous  beings  like  the  Minotaur. 
This  proves  true  not  only  lo^cally, 
but  also  on  comparing  the  notion  of  the  perfect 
man  with  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  the  Re- 
deemer in  the  interest  of  redemption.  Supposing 
him  to  be  perfect  man,  how  could  Christ  be  without 
sin?  If,  as  the  apostle  knew,  man  consists  of 
spirit  (mind),  soul,  and  body,  the  human  mind 
can  not  be  adjudicated  to  Christ,  for  this  is  change- 
able; but  the  Redeemer  has  an  unchanging  mind. 
Since  he  can  not  be  composed  of  four  parts,  he  has 
indeed  assumed  a  human  body  and  a  himmn  soul, 
but  not  a  human  spirit.  Tlie  logos  homoousios 
rather  takes  its  place.  Thus  originated  the  /lia  ^hatc 
Toil  ^eov  A^yov  eteapKLifitvri  {not  aeaapKufiivov),  in  which 
the  flesh  is  deified  and  which  as  a  whole  becomes 
an  object  of  adoration.  The  consequence  is  obvious, 
that  all  passive  conditions  [the  susceptibility 
to  suffering]  of  the  historical  Jesus  are  referred 
to  the  Logos  and  consequently  to  the  Deity  it- 
self, though  Apollinaris  and  some  of  his  adherents 
recoiled  from  it.  The  ApoUinarian  Christology, 
which  made  great  advances  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  believers,  which  in  the  first  line  is  always 
directed  to  the  divine  in  Christ,  and  which  seemed 
to  lead  away  farthest  from  the  generally  detested 
thought  of  the  "  mere  man  "  (Paul  of  Samosata), 
has  exercised  great  influence  on  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Christological  doctrine  in  the  Eastern 
C^Hiurch.  With  a  certain  right,  one  can  even  say 
with  Hamack  {Dogmenffeschichie,  p.  314)  that  the 
view  of  Apollinaris,  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
suppositions and  aims  of  the  Greek  conception  of 
Cluistianity  as  religion,  is  perfect;  but  one  can  only 
do  so  by  regarding  the  extremest  consequences  as 
the  correct  expression  of  what  is  intended.  On 
the  further  development  of  Apollinarianism  see 
the  articles  treating  of  the  Christological  contro- 
versies of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

G.  KRtyGBR. 

That  Apollinaris,  side  by  side  with  Paul  of 
Samosata  and  Arius,  should  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  archheretic,  nay  as  in  a  certain 
sense  the  archheretic,  is  thoroughly  intelligible.    All 
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three  with  their  theories  came  in  violent  conflict 
with  essential  postulates  of  the  Christian  piety  of 
the  Church;  Paul  destroyed  the  complete  Deity, 
Apollinaris  the  complete  humanity,  Arius  both. 
The  pious  Christian  consciousness  required  in  the 
person   of   Christ   ideal    humanity   and   absolute 
Deity  and  was  content  to  regard  the  manner  of 
the  union  of  the  two  as  a  m3r8teiy,  i.e.,  as  tran- 
scending the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind. 
Yet  in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  set  aside  the  conception 
of  Christ  as  a  ''  mere  man  "  (Paul  of  Samosata), 
the  theory  of  Apollinaris  was  for  the  time  accept- 
able to  many.  A.  H.  N. 
Biblioqrapht:     The    best  eoUeetion    of  the  writings   of 
Apollinaris  and  his  pupils  is  that  by  H.  Lietsmann,  Apol- 
KnartB  tfon  Laodieea  und  9eine  Sdiule,  TU/u,  Tabingen,  1004. 
Gf.  also  I.  Flemming  and  H.  Lietsmann,  ApoUinariKlu 
Sehr^ten  (Syriae).  in  the  Abhandluntfen  der   kOniolidten 
OeaelUehaft  der  WUtentehafien  tu  OeUxngen.voX.  TiL. Berlin, 
1004.    Apollinaris'  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  is  in  Af  PG, 
xxziii.;  the  remains  of  his  dogmatic  works  are  in  TU, 
rii.  3. 4,  Leipsic,  1802;  of  his  exegetical  writings,  in  A.  Bfai. 
Nova  pairum  hibliotheea,  vii.  2,  pp.  76-80.  82-01.  128-130; 
in  A.  Ludwich.  Probe  einer  kriHachen  Atugabe,  K6nigsberg, 
1880-81;  The  Sectional  Confeeeion  of  Faith  is  in  ANF,  vi. 
40-^7;  cf.  C.  P.  Caspari,  AlU  und  neue  QueOen,  Chris- 
tiania,  1870. 

On  the  name:  T.  Zahn,  Foreehungen  gur  Qeediidde  dee 
Kanone,  v.  00-100.  Leipsic.  1803.  For  life:  J.  Drftseke. 
ApoUinarie  von  Laodieea,  eein  Leben  und  eeine  Schriften, 
in  TUt  vii.  3,  4,  ib.  1802.  On  his  writings:  A.  Ludwich. 
in  Hermee,  xiii.  (1878)  335-350.  and  in  ZWT,  xxjd.  (1888) 
477-487,  xxxii.  (1880)  108-120.  On  his  theology:  A. 
Domer.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pereon  ChrieH,  i.  075-1086, 
Stuttgart,  1846;  A.  Hamaok.  Lehrhueh  der  Dogmenoe- 
eehuJUe,  ii.  300-321,  Freiburg.  1805;  J.  Schwane.  Doq- 
menoeechickte  der  patrieHedian  Zeit,  pp.  277-283.  ib.  1805; 
G.  Voinn,  L'ApoUinarieme,  Paris,  1001.  On  literary  and 
theological  problems:  C.  W.  F.  Walch.  Entumrf  einer  vdlU 
et&ndigenHietoriederKeizereien,  iii.  1 10-220.  Leipsic.  1766. 

APOLLONIA,  (l"pol-l6'n!-a,  SAINT:  A  martyr 
of  Alexandria,  according  to  a  letter  from  Dio- 
nysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  Fabian  of  Antioch, 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (HisL  ecd.,  vi.  41 ),  and  giving 
an  account  of  a  persecution  of  the  Alexandrian 
Christians  in  the  winter  of  248-249.  This  perse- 
cution was  the  work  of  the  populace,  stirred  up 
by  the  celebration  of  the  one-thousandth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Rome,  but  was  connived 
at  by  the  authorities.  As  victims  of  this  outburst 
Dionysius  names  Metras,  Quinta,  Sarapion,  and 
Apollonia,  whom  he  calls  in  Greek  parthenon  pres- 
htdin,  probably  signifying  a  deaconess.  Because 
in  her  martyrdom  all  her  teeth  were  knocked  out, 
she  is  popularly  regarded  in  Roman  Catholic 
coimtries  as  a  patroness  against  toothache.  Her 
festival  falls  on  Feb.  9.  A.  Hauck. 

Bibuogbapht:  K.  J.  Neumann.  Der  rOmitdte  Stoat,  L  331. 

Leipsic,  1800. 

APOLLONIUS,  ap''el-l6'ni-ns:  1.  A  Roman 
martyr  under  Commodus.  Eusebius  {Hiat  ecd., 
v.  21)  states  that  he  was  renowned  for  his  learning 
and  wisdom;  he  was  accused  by  an  **  instrument 
of  the  devil "  at  a  time  when  the  government 
did  not  favor  religious  persecution,  and  conse- 
quently the  accuser  suffered  the  death  penalty; 
the  judge,  Perennis,  wished  to  save  Apollonius, 
allowed  him  to  make  an  eloquent  defense  before  the 
senate,  but  was  ultimately  compelled  by  the  law 
to  condemn  the  Christian  to  death  by  beheading. 
Jerome  expands  these  notices  (De  vir.  ill,,  xlii.. 


liii.;  EpisL  Ixx.,  ad  Magnum).  As  the  downfall 
of  Perennis  took  place  in  185,  the  martyrdom  must 
be  dated  between  181  and  that  year,  probably  in 

184.  N.  BONWETBCH. 

Bibuogbapht:  (1)  Apolooy  af*d  Acie  of  ApoUoniue,  ed.  and 
transl.  from  the  Armenian  by  F.  C.  Conybeare.  London, 
1804  (cf.  The  Guardian,  June  21.  1803);  Greek  transl. 
of  the  same  in  Analeeta  BoUandiana,  xiv.  (1806)  284- 
204,  and  cf.  xxiii.  (1800)  50.  and  £.  T.  Klette.  Der  Proeeee 
und  die  Acta  S.  ApoUonii,  in  TU,  zv.  2.  Leipsic,  1807; 
O.  von  Oebhardt.  Ada  martyrum  eelecta,  pp.  44  sqq..  Ber- 
lin. 1002.  Also  A.  Hamack,  in  SUMungOterichte  der  Ber- 
Hner  Akademie,  1803.  pp.  721-746.  and  in  TLZ,  xx.  (1805) 
500  sqq.;  Seeberg.  NKZ,  iv.  (1803)  836  sqq.;  E.  G.  Hardy. 
Chrietianity  and  the  Roman  Empire,  London.  1804;  Bfax, 
Prina  von  Sachsen,  Der  heiliffe  Mdrtyrer  ApoUoniue  von 
Rom,  Mains.  1003;  O.  Bardenhewer.  Oeeehichte  der  ail- 
kvrehliehen  Litteratur,  toL  ii..  Freiburg.  1003. 

2.  Author  of  a  work  against  the  Montanists,  of 
which  Eusebius  gives  a  fragment  (Hiat  eccl.,v.  18). 
It  was  written  forty  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Montanus  and  shows  that  the  deliverances  of  the 
new  prophets  were  false  and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Montanist  authorities  was  opposed  to  the 
manner  of  true  prophets.  According  to  Jerome 
{De  vir,  ill,,  1.,  liii.),  Tertullian  added  to  his  six 
books  De  ecetaei,  a  seventh  against  the  charges  of 
Apollonius;  but  he  is  mistaken  {De  vir.  i//.,xl.)  in 
ascribing  to  Apollonius  what  is  related  by  Eusebius 
in  Hiet.  ecd.,  v.  16.  The  designation  of  Apollonius 
as  "  leader  of  the  Ephesians,''  in  Prcedeatinaiue, 
xxvi.  is  a  fiction.  N.  Bonwetbch. 

Bibuograprt:  N.  Bonwetsch.  Oeediiehte  dee  Montaniemue, 
pp.  30,  40.  Erlangen.  1881;  G.  Voiict,  Sine  antinumia- 
nietieehe  Urkunde,  Leipsic.  1801;  T.  Zahn.  Foreehungen 
eur  Oeeehichte  dee  neuteetamenUichen  Kanone,  pp.  21  sqq., 
Leipsic.  1803. 

APOLLONIUS  OF  TYAHA:  Neo-Pythagorean 
philosopher,  elevated  by  non-Christians  to  a  place 
by  the  side  of  Christ;  b.  at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia, 
the  modem  Kiz-Hissar  (80  m.  n.w.  of  Tarsus); 
d.  at  Ephesus,  probably,  98  a.d.  He  was  educate 
at  Ephesus  and  at  Tarsus,  but,  disgusted  by  the 
immorality  of  the  latter  city,  he  went  to  MgBdSB 
(the  modem  Ayas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun,  50 
m.  s.e.  of  Adana).  In  its  temple  of  iEsculapius 
he  studied  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  became 
an  ardent  and  lifelong  adherent  of  Pythagoras. 
He  observed  the  five  years  of  absolute  silence 
enjoined  by  the  Psrthagoreans,  and  then  started 
on  his  memorable  and  extensive  travels,  which 
took  him  into  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  made 
him  acquainted  with  many  prominent  persons, 
and  gave  him  a  great  reputation  for  wisdom.  He 
seems  to  have  exerted  a  virtuous  example  and  to 
have  been  a  religious  reformer.  Falling  under  the 
suspicion  of  Domitian,  he  went  to  Rome  for  his 
trial  and  was  acquitted  after  he  had  endured  a 
brief  imprisonment  (94  a.d.).  The  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  Greece,  where  he  had  many 
disciples. 

The  importance  of  Apollonius  as  a  religious 
reformer  was  more  and  more  magnified,  and  shortly 
after  his  death  statues  and  even  temples  were 
erected  in  his  honor  by  emperors,  and  he  was 
worshiped  as  a  god.  Among  his  prominent  ad- 
mirers was  the  ttdented  and  leamed  Julia  Domna, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  who  requested  one 
of  her  literary  men,  Flavins  Philostratus,  to  write 
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for  her  a  biography  of  Apollonius  and  for  this  pur- 
pose supplied  him  with  data,  including  the  travel- 
journal  of  his  companion,  the  Assyrian  Damis, 
and  a  collection  of  his  letters.  On  the  basiB  of 
these,  with  large  additions  of  legendary  matter 
and  notices  of  every  description,  the  book  was 
prepared;  but  it  was  not  published  till  after  the 
death  of  the  empress  (217).  It  bears  every  evi- 
dence of  being  a  historical  novel,  and  its  miraculous 
details  are  not  deserving  of  analysis;  but  non- 
Christians  ever  since  have  pretended  to  find  in 
Apollonius  a  pagan  Christ,  and  in  the  stories  told 
about  him,  counterparts  of  those  related  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles. 

The  earliest  person  named  who  made  this  use  of 
Philostratus's    novel    is    Hierocles,    governor    of 
Bith'ynia  during  the  Diocletian  persecution  (303), 
who  wrote  a  work  against  the  Christians  in  which 
he   instituted   a   comparison   between   Apollonius 
and  Christ.     This  stirred  up  the  church  historian 
Eusebius,  to  write  a  refutation,  in  which  he  shows 
how  unreliable  as  a  source  the  romance  of  Philo- 
stratus  is.    The  deist  C^harles  Blount  (see  Deism) 
and  Voltaire  revived  this  use  of  Philostratus  in  the 
interest  of  their  paganism,  while  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  called  attention 
afresh  to  Philostratus's  work  and  elaborated  the 
thesis  that   Philostratus   had  purposely  modeled 
his  narrative  on    that  of   the  Gospels.     Edward 
2^11er  followed  him  in  this  advocacy,  the  Frenchman 
Albert  R^ville  also.     But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Philostratus  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts,  and  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is 
a  much  closer  parallel  to  Apollonius  than  that  of 
Christ,  who  was  no  peripatetic  philosopher. 
Bidlioorapht:  Sources:  C.  L.  Kayser's  ed.  of  Fl.  Philo- 
^rati  Opera,  2    vols.,  Leipsic,  1871,  contains  also    ApoU 
Umii  EpUtola  and  Extubiua  adv.  Hieroclem;  the  latter  is 
aloo  in  MPO,  iv.;  Eng.  transl.  of  first  two  books  of  Philo- 
stratus,  by  C.  Blount,  Loudon,  1680,  and  of  all   by  E. 
Berwick.  1809;  French  transl.  by  J.  F.  Saivemini  de  Cas- 
tillon.  Paris,  1774,  and  by  A.  Chassang,  1862,  with  transl. 
of  the  letters  of  Apollonius;  Germ.  transL  by  £.  Baltser. 
Consult  also:  E.  MOller,  War  Apolloni%ia  .  .  .  ein  WeUer, 
.    .    .  BetrUger,  .  .  .  Sehwdrmer    und  Fanatiker,  Breslau, 
1861;  A.  lUville,  Apolloniua  of  Tyana,  London,  1866;  J. 
H.    Newman,   in   Historical  Sketches,   ii.,   London,    1872 
(notewOTthy):  O.  de  B.  Priaulx.  Indian  Travels  of  ApoU 
loni%u,  ib.  1873;  F.  C.  Baur,  Apollonius  von  Tyana  und 
Christus,  in  Drei  A  bhandlungen,  Leipsic,  1876;  C.  M6ncke- 
berg,  Apollonius  von  Tyana,  Hamburg,  1877;  C.  H.  Pet- 
tersch,  Apollonius  von  Tyana,  Rcichenberg,   1879;  C.  L. 
Nielsen,  Apollonius  fra  Tyana,  Copenhagen,  1879;  J.  Jes- 
■en,  Apollonius  .  .  .  und  sein  Biograph,  Hamburg,  1885; 
D.  M.  Tredwell,  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
New  York,  1886;  K.  8.  Guthrie.  The  Gospel  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  Medford,  1900;  O.  R.  8.  Mead,  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  London,  1901;  T.  Whittaker,  in  The  Monist,  xiii. 
(1903)  161-217. 

APOLLOS,  Q-pel'os  (probably  a  contraction  from 
Apollonius):  A  man  eminent  in  New  Testament 
history.  His  special  gifts  in  presenting  Christian 
doctrine  made  him  an  important  person  in  the 
congregation  at  Corinth,  and  his  name  came  to  be 
attached  to  a  faction  there  (I  Cor.  i.  12),  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  he  favored  or  approved  an 
OYerestimation  of  his  person.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  Paul  objected  to  his  work  of  presenting  the 
way  of  salvation ;  on  the  contrary  he  thinks  Apollos 
a  valuable  helper  in  carrying  on  his  work  in  the 
important  Corinthian  congregation  (I  Cor.  iii.  6, 


iv.  6,  xvi.  12).  In  harmony  with  Paul's  notices 
are  the  statements  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xviii.  24-28)  that  Apollos  was  a  highly  educated 
Alexandrian  Jew,  who  came  to  Ephesus  (probably 
in  54  A.D.),  was  instructed  in  the  gospel  there  by 
Aquila  and  PrisciUa,  and  afterward  settled  in 
Achaia,  where,  by  the  grace  of  God  he  showed 
himself  useful  to  the  Church.  The  rest  of  this 
notice  to  the  effect  that  he  came  to  Ephesus  as  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord  and  preached  Jesus  in  the 
synagogues,  when  he  knew  only  of  John's  bap- 
tism, is  odd. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  his  religious 
standpoint;  but  it  probably  was  that  of  the  so- 
called  disciples  of  John,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
Acts  xix.  1-7.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  may  be  said  that 
Apollos  was  a  sealous  missionary,  who,  while  con- 
fessing Jesus,  did  not  have  the  full  New  Testament 
revelation,  and  stood  in  danger  of  becoming  an- 
tagonistic to  the  apostolic  message  to  all  the  world; 
he  became,  however,  an  adherent  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine,  and  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
thought  this  fact  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
included  in  his  history.  In  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
(iii.  13)  Apollos  is  mentioned,  with  Zenas,  as  bearer 
of  the  letter  to  Crete.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(q.v.)  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Apollos,  beginning 
with  Luther,  and  he  has  been  suggested  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  fourth  Gospel  ( [Tobler],  Z>ic  Evangelien- 
frage,  Zurich,  1858).  (K.  Schmidt.) 

Biblioorapht:  E.  Kenan,  St.  Paul,  pp.  240,  372  nqq.,  Paris, 
1869;  Conybeare  and  Howeon,  St.  Paul,  ii.,  chap,  xiv., 
London,  1888;  C.  Yon  Weiss&cker.  The  Apostolic  Age,  2 
vol».,  London,  1894-95;  A.  C.  McGiffert.  HisL  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Apostolic  Age,  New  York,  1897;  W.  Balden- 
sperger,  Der  Prolog  des  vierten  Evangeliums,  pp.  93-99, 
Freiburg,  1898. 

APOLOGETICS. 

SigniHcance  of  the  Term  ({  1). 

Place  Among  the  Theol(%ical  Disciplines  (§  2). 

Source  of  Divergent  Views  (5  3). 

The  True  Task  of  Apologetics  (§4). 

Division  of  Apologetics  ((5). 

The  Conception  of  Theology  as  a  Science  ({  6). 

The  Five  Subdivisions  of  Apologetics  ((7). 

The  Value  of  Apologetics  ((  8). 

Relation  of  Apologetics  to  Christian  Faith  (§  9). 

The  Earliest  Apologetics  ({  10). 

The  Later  Apologetics  ({  11). 

Since  Planck  (1794)  and  Schleiermacher  (1811), 
"  apologetics  "  has  been  the  accepted  name  of  one 
of  the  theological  disciplines  or  departments  of  theo- 
logical sciesice.     The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
apologeisihai,  which  embodies  as  its  central  notion 
the  idea  of  "  defense."     In  its  present  application, 
however,   it  has  somewhat  shifted   its   meaning, 
and   we   speak   accordingly    of    apologetics    and 
apologies  in  contrast  with  each  other.    The  relation 
between  these  two  is  not  that  of  theory  and  practise 
(so,  e.g.,  Dtisterdieck),  nor  yet  that  of  genus  and 
species  (so,  e.g.,  Kilbel).    That  is  to  say,  apolo- 
getics is  not  a  formal  science  in  which  the  principles 
exemplified  in  apologies  are  investi- 
I.  Signifi-    gated,  as  the  principles  of  sermonizing 
canoe  of    are   investigated   in   homiletics.     Nor 
the  Term,   is  it  merely  the  stmi  of  all  existing  or 
all  possible  apologies,  or  their    quin- 
tessence, or  their  scientific  exhibition,  as  dogmatics 
is  the  scientific  statement  of  dogmas.  Apologies  are 
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defenses  of  Christianity,  in  its  entirety,  in  its  essence, 
or  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  elements  or  presuppo- 
sitions, as  against  either  all  assailants,  actual  or 
conceivable,  or  some  particular  form  or  instance  of 
attack;  though,  of  course,  as  good  defenses  they  may 
rise  above  mere  defenses  and  become  vindications. 
Apologetics  undertakes  not  the  defense,  not  even 
the  vindication,  but  the  establishment,  not,  strictly 
speaking,  of  Clmstianity,  but  rather  of  that  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  Christianity  professes  to  embody 
and  seeks  to  make  efficient  in  the  world,  and  which 
it  is  the  business  of  theology  scientifically  to  expli- 
cate. It  may,  of  course,  enter  into  defense  and 
vindication  when  in  the  prosecution  of  its  task 
it  meets  with  opposing  points  of  view  and  requires 
to  establish  its  own  standpoint  or  conclusions. 
Apologies  may,  therefore,  be  embraced  in  apolo- 
getics, and  form  ancillary  portions  of  its  structure, 
as  they  may  also  do  in  the  case  of  every  other 
theological  discipline.  It  is,  moreover,  inevitable 
that  this  or  that  element  or  aspect  of  apologetics 
will  be  more  or  less  emphasized  and  cultivated,  as 
the  need  of  it  is  from  time  to  time  more  or  less  felt. 
But  apologetics  does  not  derive  its  contents  or 
take  its  form  or  borrow  its  value  from  the  pre- 
vailing opposition;  but  preserves  through  all  vary- 
ing circumstances  its  essential  character  as  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  science  which  has  to  do  with 
opposition  only — ^like  any  other  constructive  sci- 
ence— as  the  refutation  of  opposing  views  becomes 
from  time  to  time  incident  to  construction.  So 
little  is  defense  or  vindication  of  the  essence  of 
apologetics  that  there  would  be  the  same  reason 
for  its  existence  and  the  same  necessity  for  its  work, 
were  there  no  opposition  in  the  world  to  be  encoun- 
tered and  no  contradiction  to  be  overcome.  It 
finds  its  deepest  ground,  in  other  words,  not  in  the 
accidents  which  accompany  the  efforts  of  true 
religion  to  plant,  sustain,  and  propagate  itself  in 
this  world;  not  even  in  that  most  pervasive  and 
most  portentous  of  all  these  accidents,  the  accident 
of  sin;  but  in  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  human 
spirit.  If  it  is  incumbent  on  the  believer  to  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  be  a  believer  without  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him;  and  it  is  the  task  of 
apologetics  to  bring  this  reason  clearly  out  in  his 
consciousness,  and  make  its  validity  plain.  It  is, 
in  other  words,  the  function  of  apologetics  to  inves- 
tigate, explicate,  and  establish  the  grounds  on  which 
a  theology — a  science,  or  systematized  knowledge 
of  God — is  possible;  and  on  the  basis  of  which 
every  science  which  has  God  for  its  object  must 
rest,  if  it  be  a  true  science  with  claims  to  a  place 
within  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  It  necessarily 
takes  its  place,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ments of  theological  science  and  finds  its  task  in 
the  establishment  of  the  validity  of  that  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  these 
departments;  that  we  may  then  proceed  through 
the  succeeding  departments  of  exegetical,  historical, 
systematic,  and  practical  theology,  to  explicate, 
appreciate,  systematize,  and  propagate  it  in  the 
world. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  considerable  confusion 
has  reigned   with  respect  to  the  conception  and 


function  of  apologetics,  and  its  place  among  the 
theolo^cal  disciplines.  Nearly  every  writer  has 
a  defiidtion  of  his  own,  and  describes  the  task  of 
the  discipline  in  a  fashion  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
himself;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  comer  in  the  theo- 
logical encyclopedia  into  which  it  has  not  been 
thrust.  Planck  gave  it  a  place  among  the  exegetical 
disciplines;  others  contend  that  its  essence  is  his- 
torical; most  wish  to  assign  it  either  to  systematic 

or  practical  theology.    Ndssclt  denies 
2.  Place      it  all  right  of  existence;  Palmer  con- 
Among  the    fesses  inability   to  classify  it;   R&bi- 
Theological   ger  casts  it  formally  out  of  the  en- 
Disciplines,    cyclopedia,  but  reintroduces  it  under 

the  different  name  of  "  theory  of 
religion."  Tholuck  proposed  that  it  should  be 
apportioned  through  the  several  departments; 
and  Cave  actually  distributes  its  material  through 
three  separate  departments.  Much  of  this  con- 
fusion is  due  to  a  persistent  confusion  of  apologetics 
with  apologies.  If  apologetics  is  the  theory  of 
apology,  and  its  function  is  to  teach  men  how  to 
defend  Christianity,  its  place  is,  of  course,  along- 
side of  homiletics,  catechetics,  and  poimenics  in 
practical  theology.  If  it  is  simply,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  apology  of  Christianity,  the  system- 
atically organized  vindication  of  Christianity  in 
all  its  elements  and  details,  against  all  opposition — 
or  in  its  essential  core  against  the  only  destructive 
opposition — ^it  of  course  presupposes  the  complete 
development  of  Christianity  through  the  exegetical, 
historical,  and  systematic  disciplines,  and  must 
take  its  place  either  as  the  culminating  department 
of  systematic  theology,  or  as  the  intellectuaUstic 
side  of  practical  theology,  or  as  an  independent 
discipline  between  the  two.  In  this  case  it  can  be 
only  artificially  separated  from  polemic  theology  and 
other  similar  disciplines — ^if  the  analysis  is  pushed 
so  far  as  to  create  these,  as  is  done  by  F.  Duilh6 
de  Saint-Projet  who  distinguishes  between  apol- 
ogetical,  controversial,  and  polemic  theology,  di- 
rected respectively  against  unbelievers,  heretics,  and 
fellow  believers,  and  by  A.  Kuyper  who  distin- 
guiiihes  between  polemics,  elenchtics,  and  apolo- 
getics, opposing  respectively  heterodoxy,  paganism, 
and  false  philosophy.  It  will  not  be  strange,  then, 
if,  though  separated  from  these  kindred  disciplines 
it,  or  some  of  it,  should  be  again  united  with  them, 
or  some  of  them,  to  form  a  larger  whole  to  which  is 
given  the  same  encyclopedic  position.  This  is  done 
for  example  by  Kuyper  who  joins  polemics,  elench- 
tics, and  apologetics  together  to  form  his  "  anti- 
thetic dogmatological  *'  group  of  disciplines;  and 
by  F.  L.  Patton  who,  after  having  distributed  the 
material  of  apologetics  into  the  two  separate 
disciplines  of  rational  or  philosophical  theology, 
to  which  as  a  thetic  discipline  a  place  is  given  at  the 
outset  of  the  system,  and  apologetics,  joins  the  lat- 
ter with  polemics  to  constitute  the  antithetical  dis- 
ciplines, while  systematic  theology  succeeds  both 
as  part  of  the  synthetic  disciplines. 

Much  of  the  diversity  in  question  is  due  also, 
however,  to  varying  views  of  the  thing  which 
apologetics  undertakes  to  establish;  whether  it  be, 
for  example,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
the  validity  of  that  knowledge  of  God  which  theology 
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presents  in  systematized  form.  And  more  of  it  still  is 
due  to  profoundly  difiering  conceptions  of  the  nature 
and  subject-matter  of  that  "  theology/'  a  depart- 
ment of  which  apologetics  is.  If  we 
3*  Source  of  think  of  apologetics  as  undertaking  the 
Diyergent  defense  or  the  vindication  or  even  the 
Views,  justification  of  the  '*  Christian  relig- 
ion," that  is  one  thing;  if  we  think 
of  it  as  undertaking  the  establishment  of  the  va- 
lidity of  that  knowledge  of  God,  which  "  theology  " 
systematizes,  that  may  be  a  veiy  different  thing. 
And  even  if  agreement  exists  upon  the  latter  con- 
ception, there  remain  the  deeply  cutting  diver- 
gences which  beset  the  definition  of  '*  theology  " 
itself.  Shall  it  be  defined  as  the  "  science  of  faith  "  7 
or  as  the  "  science  of  religion  "7  or  as  the  "  science 
of  the  Christian  religion "7  or  as  the  "science  of 
God  "7  In  other  words,  shall  it  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  psychology,  or  as  a  branch  of  history,  or 
as  a  branch  of  science7  Manifestly  those  who  differ 
thus  widely  as  to  what  theology  is,  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  as  to  the  nature  and  function  of 
any  one  of  its  disciplines.  If  "  theology  "  is  the 
science  of  faith  or  of  religion,  its  subject-matter  is 
the  subjective  experiences  of  the  human  heart; 
and  the  function  of  apologetics  is  to  inquire  whether 
th«.de  subjective  experiences  have  any  objective 
validity.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  follows  upon  the 
systematic  elucidation  of  these  subjective  expe- 
riences and  constitutes  the  culminating  discipline 
of  "theology."  Similarly,  if  "theology"  is  the 
sdenoe  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  investigates  the 
purely  historical  question  of  what  those  who  are 
called  Christians  believe;  and  of  course  the  function 
of  apologetics  is  to  follow  this  investigation  with 
an  inquiiy  whether  Christians  are  justified  in 
believing  these  things.  But  if  theology  is  the 
science  of  God,  it  deals  not  with  a  mass 
of  subjective  experiences,  nor  with  a  section 
of  the  history  of  thought,  but  with  a  body 
of  objective  facts;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  these  facts  must  be  assumed  and  developed 
unto  their  utmost  implications  before  we  stop 
to  ask  whether  they  are  facts.  So  soon  as  it  is 
agreed  that  theology  is  a  scientific  discipline  and 
has  as  its  subject-matter  the  knowledge  of  God, 
we  must  recognize  that  it  must  begin  by  estab- 
lishing the  reality  as  objective  facts  of  the  data 
upon  which  it  is  based.  One  may  indeed  call  the 
department  of  theology  to  which  this  task  is  com- 
mitted by  any  name  which  appears  to  him  appro- 
priate: it  may  be  called  "  general  theology,"  or 
"  fundamental  theology,"  or  "  prindpial  theology," 
or  "  philosophical  theology,"  or  "  rational  the- 
ology," or  "  natural  theology,"  or  any  other  of 
the  innumerable  names  which  have  been  used  to 
describe  it.  Apologetics  is  the  name  which  most  nat- 
urally suggests  itself,  and  it  is  the  name  which,  with 
more  or  less  accmracy  of  view  as  to  the  nature  and 
compass  of  the  discipline,  has  been  consecrated 
to  this  purpose  by  a  large  number  of  writers  from 
Schleiermacher  down  (e.g..  Pelt,  Twesten,  Baum- 
stark,  Swetz,  Ottiger,  Knoll,  Maidsoneuve).  It 
powerfully  commends  itself  as  plainly  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  discipline,  while  equally  applicable 
to  it  whatever  may  be  the  scope  of  the  theology 


which  it  undertakes  to  plant  on  a  secure  basis. 
Whether  this  theology  recognizes  no  other  knowl- 
edge of  God  than  that  given  in  the  constitution 
and  course  of  nature,  or  derives  its  data  from  the 
full  revelation  of  God  as  documented  in  the  Chris- 
tian scriptures,  apologetics  offers  itself  with  equal 
readiness  to  designate  the  discipline  by  which  the 
validity  of  the  knowledge  of  God  set  forth  is  estab- 
lished. It  need  imply  no  more  than  natural  the- 
ology requires  for  its  basLs;  when  the  theology 
which  it  serves  is,  however,  the  complete  theology 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  guards  its  unity  and 
protects  from  the  fatally  dualistic  conception  which 
sets  natural  and  revealed  theology  over  against 
each  other  as  separable  entities,  each  with  its  own 
separate  presuppositions  requiring  establishment — 
by  which  apologetics  would  be  split  into  two  quite 
diverse  disciplines,  given  very  different  places  in 
the  theological  encydopedia. 

It  will  already  have  appeared  how  far  apologetics 
may  be  defined,  in  accordance  with  a  very  preva- 
lent custom  (e.g..  Sack,  Lechler,  Ebrard,  KQbel, 
Lemme)  as  "  the  sdence  which  establishes  the 
truth  of  Christianity  as  the  absolute  reli^on." 

Apologetics   certdnly   does   establish 

4.  The  True  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  the  abso- 

Tazk  of     lute  religion.    But   the   question   of 

Apologetics,  importance  here  is  how  it  does  this. 

It  certainly  is  not  the  business  of 
apologetics  to  take  up  each  tenet  of  Christianity 
in  turn  and  seek  to  establish  its  truth  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  reason.  Any  attempt  to  do  this,  no  mat- 
ter on  what  philosophical  basis  the  work  of  demon- 
stration be  begun  or  by  what  methods  it  be  pursued, 
would  transfer  us  at  once  into  the  atmosphere 
and  betray  us  into  the  devious  devices  of  the  old 
vulgar  rationalism,  the  primary  fault  of  which  was 
that  it  asked  for  a  direct  rational  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  each  Christian  teaching  in  turn. 
The  business  of  apologetics  is  to  establish  the  truth 
of  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion  directly 
only  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  details  only  indirectly. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  not  to  begin  by  developing 
Christianity  into  all  its  details,  and  only  after  this 
task  has  been  performed,  tardily  ask  whether  there 
is  any  truth  in  all  this.  We  are  to  begin  by  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  and  only 
then  proceed  to  explicate  it  into  its  details,  each  of 
which,  if  soundly  explicated,  has  its  truth  guaran- 
teed by  its  place  as  a  detail  in  an  entity  already 
established  in  its  entirety.  Thus  we  are  deliv- 
ered from  what  is  perhaps  the  most  distracting 
question  which  has  vexed  the  whole  history  of  the 
disdpline.  In  establishing  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  has  been  perennially  asked,  are  we  to 
deal  with  all  its  details  (e.g.,  H.  B.  Smith),  or 
merdy  with  the  essence  of  Christianity  (e.g.,  Kttbel). 
The  true  answer  is,  neither.  Apologetics  does  not 
presuppose  either  the  development  of  Christianity 
into  its  details,  or  the  extraction  from  it  of  its 
essence.  The  details  of  Christianity  are  all  con- 
tained in  Christianity:  the  minimum  of  Christianity 
is  just  Christianity  itself.  What  apologetics  under- 
takes to  establish  is  just  this  Christianity  itself — 
induding  all  its  "details"  and  involving  its  "es- 
sence"— in    its    unexplicated   and   uncompressed 
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entirety,  as  the  absolute  religion.  It  has  for  its 
object  the  laying  of  the  foundations  on  which  the 
temple  of  theology  is  built,  and  by  which  the  whole 
structure  of  theology  is  determined.  It  is  the  de- 
partment of  theology  which  establishes  the  con- 
stitutive and  regulative  principles  of  theology  as 
a  science;  and  m  establishing  these  it  establishes 
all  the  details  which  are  derived  from  them  by  the 
succeeding  departments,  in  their  sound  explica- 
tion and  systematization.  Thus  it  establishes  the 
whole,  though  it  establishes  the  whole  in  the  mass, 
so  to  speak,  and  not  in  its  details,  but  yet  in  its 
entirety  and  not  in  some  single  element  deemed  by 
us  its  core,  its  essence,  or  its  minimum  expression. 
The  subject-matter  of  apologetics  being  deter- 
mined, its  distribution  into  its  parts  becomes  very 
much  a  matter  of  course.  Having  defined  apolo- 
getics as  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  many  writers  naturally  confine  it  to  what 
is  oonmionly  known  somewhat  loosely  as  the 
"evidences  of  Christianity."  Others,  defining  it 
as  "  fundamental  theology,"  equally  naturally 
confine  it  to  the  primary  principles  of  religion  in 
general.  Others  more  justly  combine  the  two 
conceptions  and  thus  obtain  at  least  two  main 
divisions.  Thus  Hermann  Schultz  makes  it  prove 
"  the  right  of  the  religious  conception 
5.  Division  of  the  world,  as  over  against  the  tend- 
of  Apolo-  encies  to  the  denial  of  religion,  and 
getics.  the  right  of  Christianity  as  the  abso- 
lutely perfect  manifestation  of  religion, 
as  over  against  the  opponents  of  its  permanent 
significance."  He  then  divides  it  into  two  great 
sections  with  a  third  interposed  between  them: 
the  first,  "  the  apology  of  the  religious  concep- 
tion of  the  world; "  the  last,  "  the  apology  of 
Christianity;  "  while  between  the  two  stands  "  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  religion  in  its  historical 
manifestation."  Somewhat  less  satisfactorily,  be- 
cause with  a  less  firm  hold  upon  the  idea  of  the 
discipline,  Henry  B.  Smith,  viewing  apologetics 
as  "  historico-philosophical  dogmatics,"  charged 
with  the  defense  of  "  the  whole  contents  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  faith,"  divided  the  material 
to  much  the  same  effect  into  what  he  calls  funda- 
mental, historical,  and  philosophical  apologetics. 
The  first  of  these  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the 
being  and  nature  of  God;  the  second,  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  Christianity;  and  the  third, 
somewhat  lamely  as  a  conclusion  to  so  high  an  argu- 
ment, the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  all  other 
systems.  Quite  similarly  Francis  R.  Beattic  divi- 
ded into  (1)  fundamental  or  philosophical  apolo- 
getics, which  deals  with  the  problem  of  God  and 
religion;  (2)  Christian  or  historical  apologetics, 
which  deals  with  the  problem  of  revelation  and  the 
Scriptures;  and  (3)  applied  or  practical  apolo- 
getics, which  deals  with  the  practical  efficiency 
of  Chriptianity  in  the  world.  The  fundamental 
truth  of  these  schematizations  lies  in  the  perception 
that  the  subject-matter  of  apologetics  embraces 
the  two  great  facts  of  God  and  Christianity.  There 
is  some  failure  in  unity  of  conception,  however, 
arising  apparently  from  a  deficient  grasp  of  the 
peculiarity  of  apologetics  as  a  department  of  theo- 
logical science,  and  a  consequent  inability  to  permit 


it  as  such  to  determine  its  own  contents  and  the 
natural  order  of  its  constituent  parts. 

If  theology  be  a  science  at  all,  there  is  involved 
in  that  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  sciences,  at 
least  these  three  things:  the  reality  of  its  sub- 
ject-matter, the  capacity  of  the  hiunan  mind  to 
receive  into  itself  and  rationally  to  reflect  this 
subject-matter,  the  existence  of  media  of  commu- 
nication between  the  subject-matter  and  the  per- 
cipient and  understanding  mind.  There  could  be 
no  psychology  were  there  not  a  mind  to  be  inves- 
tigated, a  mind  to  investigate,  and  a  self-con* 
sciousness  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
6.  The  Con-  as  an  object  can  be  brought  under 
ception  of  the  inspection  of  the  mind  as  subject. 
Theology  as  There  could  be  no  astronomy  were 
a  Science,  there  ni  •  heavenly  bodies  to  be  inves- 
tigated, no  mind  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  laws  of  their  existence  and  move- 
ments, or  no  means  of  observing  their  structure 
and  motion.  Similariy  there  can  be  no  theology, 
conceived  according  to  its  very  name  as  the  science 
of  God,  unless  there  is  a  God  to  form  its  subject-' 
matter,  a  capacity  in  the  human  mind  to  apprehend 
and  so  far  to  comprehend  God,  and  some  media  by 
which  God  is  made  known  to  man.  That  a  the- 
ology, as  the  science  of  God,  may  exist,  therefore, 
it  must  begin  by  establishing  the  existence  of  God, 
the  capacity  of  the  himian  mind  to  know  him,  and 
the  accessibility  of  knowledge  concerning  him. 
In  other  words,  the  very  idea  of  theology  as  the 
idenoe  of  God  gives  these  three  great  topics  which 
must  be  dealt  with  in  its  fundamental  department, 
by  which  the  foundations  for  the  whole  structure 
are  laid, — God,  religion,  revelation.  With  these 
three  facts  established,  a  theology  as  the  science  of 
God  becomes  possible;  with  them,  therefore,  an 
apologetic  might  be  complete.  But  that,  only 
provided  that  in  these  three  topics  all  the  under- 
lying presuppositions  of  the  science  of  God  actually 
built  up  in  our  theology  are  established;  for  ex- 
ample, provided  that  all  the  accessible  sources  and 
means  of  knowing  God  are  exhausted.  No  sdenoe 
can  arbitrarily  limit  the  data  lying  within  its  sphere 
to  which  it  will  attend.  On  pain  of  ceasing  to  be 
the  science  it  professes  to  be,  it  must  exhaust  the 
means  of  information  open  to  it,  and  reduce  to  a 
unitary  system  the  entire  body  of  knowledge  in 
its  sphere.  No  science  can  represent  itself  as 
astronomy,  for  example,  which  arbitrarily  con- 
fines itself  to  the  information  concerning  the  heav- 
enly bodies  obtainable  by  the  unaided  eye,  or  which 
discards,  without  sound  ground  duly  adduced, 
the  aid  of,  say,  the  spectroscope.  In  the  presence  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  making  daim  to  present 
a  revelation  of  God  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
needs  of  sinners,  and  documented  in  Scriptures, 
theology  can  not  proceed  a  step  until  it  has  exam- 
ined this  claim;  and  if  the  claim  be  substantiated, 
this  substantiation  must  form  a  part  of  the  funda- 
mental department  of  theology  in  which  are  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  systematization  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God.  In  that  case,  two  new  topics  are 
added  to  the  subject-matter  with  which  apologetics 
must  constructively  deal,  Christianity — and  the 
Bible.    It  thus  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  apolo- 
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getics  as  the  fundamental  department  of  theology, 
conceived  as  the  science  of  God,  that  it  should  find 
its  task  in  establishing  the  existence  of  a  God  who 
is  capable  of  being  known  by  man  and  who  has 
made  himself  known,  not  only  in  nature  but  in 
revelations  of  his  grace  to  lost  sinners,  documented 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  When  apologetics 
has  placed  these  great  facts  in  our  hands — God, 
religion,  revelation,  Christianity,  the  Bible — and 
not  till  then  are  we  prepared  to  go  on  and  explicate 
the  knowledge  of  God  thus  brought  to  us,  trace  the 
history  of  its  workings  in  the  world,  systematize 
it,  and  propagate  it  in  the  world. 

The  primary  subdivisions  of  apologetics  are  there- 
fore five,  unless  for  convenience  of  treatment  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  sink  the  third  into  its  most  closely  related 
fellow.  (1)  The  first,  which  may  perhaps  be  called 
philosophical  apologetics,  undertakes  the  establish- 
ment of  the  being  of  God,  as  a  personal  spirit,  the 
Creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  all  things.  To 
it  belongs  the  great  problem  of  theism, 
7.  The  Five  with  the  involved  discussion  of  the 
Subdivisions  antitheistic  theories.  (2)  The  second, 
of  Apolo-  which  may  perhaps  be  called  psycho- 
getics.  logical  apologetics,  undertakes  the 
establishment  of  the  religious  nature 
of  man  and  the  validity  of  his  religious  sense.  It 
involves  the  discussion  alike  of  the  psychology, 
the  philosophy,  and  the  phenomenology  of  religion, 
and  therefore  includes  what  is  loosely  called  "  com- 
parative religion  "  or  the  "  history  of  religions." 
(3)  To  the  third  falls  the  establishment  of  the 
reality  of  the  supernatural  factor  in  history,  with 
the  involved  determination  of  the  actual  relations 
in  which  God  stands  to  his  world,  and  the  method 
of  his  government  of  his  rational  creatures,  and 
especially  his  mode  of  making  himself  known  to 
them.  It  issues  in  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
of  revelation  as  the  condition  of  all  knowledge  of 
God,  who  as  a  personal  Spirit  can  be  known  only  so 
far  as  he  expresses  himself;  so  that  theology  differs 
from  all  other  sciences  in  that  in  it  the  object  is  not 
at  the  disposal  of  the  subject,  but  vice  versa.  (4)  The 
fourth,  which  may  be  called  historical  apologetics, 
undertakes  to  establish  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  revelation  in  the  special 
sense  of  that  word.  It  discusses  all  the  topics 
which  naturally  fall  under  the  popular  caption  of 
the  "  evidences  of  Christianity."  (5)  The  fifth, 
which  may  be  called  bibliological  apologetics, 
imdertakes  to  establish  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  as  the  documentation  of  the 
revelation  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  sinners. 
It  is  engaged  especially  with  such  topics  as  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures;  the  methods  of  the 
divine  operation  in  their  origination;  their  place 
in  the  series  of  redemptive  acts  of  God,  and  in  the 
process  of  revelation;  the  nature,  mode,  and  effect 
of  inspiration;  and  the  like. 

The  estimate  which  is  put  upon  apologetics 
by  scholars  naturally  varies  with  the  conception 
which  is  entertained  of  its  nature  and  fimction. 
In  the  wake  of  the  subjectivism  introduced  by 
Schleiermacher,  it  has  become  very  common  to 
speak  of  such  an  apologetic  as  has  just  been  out- 
lined with  no  little  scorn.    It  is  an  evil  inheritance. 


we  are  told,  from  the  old  supranaturalismtia  tmin 
garis,  which  **  took  its  standpoint  not  in  the  Scrip- 
tures but  above  the  Scriptures,  and 
8.  The  imagined  it  could,  with  formal  con- 
Value  of  ceptions,  develop  a  "ground  for  the 
Apologetics,  divine  authority  of  Christianity" 
(Heubner),  and  therefore  offered 
proofs  for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  the 
necessity  of  revelation,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
Scriptmres  "  (Lemme).  To  recognize  that  we  can 
take  our  standpoint  in  the  Scriptures  only  after 
we  have  Scriptures,  authenticated  as  such,  to  take 
our  standpoint  in,  is,  it  seems,  an  outworn  preju- 
dice. The  subjective  experience  of  faith  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  ultimate  fact;  and  the  only  legiti- 
mate apologetic,  just  the  self-justification  of  this 
faith  itself.  For  faith,  it  seems,  after  Kant,  can 
no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  reasoning 
and  does  not  rest  on  rational  grounds,  but  is  an 
affair  of  the  heart,  and  manifests  itself  most  power- 
fully when  it  has  no  reason  out  of  itself  (Brune- 
tidre).  If  repetition  had  probative  force,  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  establiBhed  that  faith,  religion, 
theology,  lie  wholly  outside  of  the  realm  of  reason, 
proof,  and  demonstration. 

It  is,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ration- 
alism and  mysticism  that  the  value  of  apologetics 
is  most  decried.  Wherever  rationalistic  precon- 
ceptions have  penetrated,  there,  of  course,  the 
vfdidity  of  the  apologetic  proofs  has  been  in  more 
or  less  of  their  extent  questioned.  Wherever 
mystical  sentiment  has  seeped  in,  there  the  validity 
of  apologetics  has  been  with  more  or  less  emphasis 
doubted.  At  the  present  moment,  the  rationalistic 
tendency  is  most  active,  perhaps,  in  the  form  given 
it  by  Albrecht  Ritschl.  In  tlds  form  it  strikes  at 
the  very  roots  of  apologetics,  by  the  distinction 
it  erects  between  theoretical  and  religious  knowl- 
edge. Religious  knowledge  is  not  the  knowledge 
of  fact,  but  a  perception  of  utility;  and  therefore 
positive  religion,  wbdle  it  may  be  historically  con- 
ditioned, has  no  theoretical  basis,  and  is  acconiingly 
not  the  object  of  rational  proof.  In  significant 
parallelism  with  this,  the  mystical  tendency  is 
manifesting  itself  at  the  present  day  most  distinctly 
in  a  wide-spread  inclination  to  set  aside  apologetics 
in  favor  of  the  "  witness  of  the  Spirit."  The  con- 
victions of  the  Christian  man,  we  are  told,  are  not 
the  product  of  reason  addressed  to  the  intellect, 
but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  heart.  Therefore,  it  is  intimated,  we  may 
do  very  well  without  these  reasons,  if  indeed  they 
are  not  positively  noxious,  because  tending  to  sub- 
stitute a  barren  intellectualism  for  a  vital  faith. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  thou^  faith  be  a  moral 
act  and  the  gift  of  God,  it  is  yet  formally  conviction 
passing  into  confidence;  and  that  all  forms  of  con- 
victions must  rest  on  evidence  as  their  ground,  and 
it  is  not  faith  but  reason  which  investigates  the 
nature  and  validity  of  this  ground.  '*  He  who 
believes,"  says  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  words  which 
have  become  current  as  an  axiom,  "  would  not 
believe  imless  he  saw  that  what  he  believes  is 
worthy  of  belief."  Though  faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  faith  which 
God  gives  is  an  irrational  faith,  that  is,  a  faith 
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without  cognizable  ground  in  right  reafion.  We 
believe  in  Christ  because  it  is  rational  to  believe 
in  him,  not  even  though  it  be  irrational.  Of  course 
mere  reasoning  can  not  make  a  Christian;  but  that 
is  not  because  faith  is  not  tho  result  of  evidence,  but 
because  a  dead  soul  can  not  respond  to  evidence. 
The  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  giving  faith  is 
not  apart  from  evidence,  but  along  with  evidence; 
and  in  the  first  instance  consists  in  preparing  the 
soul  for  the  reception  of  the  evidence. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  it  is  by  apologetics  that 
men  are  made  Christians,  but  that  apologetics 
supplies  to  Christian  men  the  systematically 
organized  basis  on  which  the  faith  of  Christian 
men  must  rest.  All  that  apologetics  explicates  in 
the  forms  of  systematic  proof  is  implicit  in  every 
act  of  Christian  faith.    Whenever  a  sinner  accepts 

Jesus  Christ  as    his  savior,  there  is 

9.  Relation  implicated  in  that  act  a  living  con- 

of  Apolo-    viction  that  there  is  a  God,  knowable 

getics  to    to  man,  who  has  made  himself  known 

Christian    in  a  revelation  of  himself  for  redemp^ 

Faith.       tion  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  set  down  in 

the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  his  act  of  faith  that  all  the  grounds  of  this  con- 
viction should  be  drawn  into  full  consciousness  and 
given  the  explicit  assent  of  his  understanding,  though 
it  is  necessary  for  his  faith  that  sufficient  ground 
for  his  conviction  be  actively  present  and  working 
in  his  spirit.  But  it  is  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  his  faith  to  reason  in  the  form  of  scientific 
judgment,  that  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  be 
explicated  and  established.  Theology  as  a  science, 
though  it  includes  in  its  culminating  discipline,  that 
of  practical  theology,  an  exposition  of  how  that 
knowledge  of  God  with  which  it  deals  objectively 
may  best  be  made  the  subjective  possession  of  man, 
is  not  itself  the  instrument  of  propaganda;  what  it 
undertakes  to  do  is  systematically  to  set  forth  this 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  object  of  rational  con- 
templation. And  as  it  has  to  set  it  forth  as  knowl- 
edge, it  must  of  course  begin  by  establishing  its 
right  to  rank  as  such.  Did  it  not  do  so,  the  whole 
of  its  work  would  hang  in  the  air,  and  theology 
would  present  the  odd  spectacle  among  the  sciences 
of  claiming  a  place  among  a  series  of  systems  of 
knowledge  for  an  elaboration  of  pure  assumptions. 
Seeing  that  it  thus  supplies  an  insistent  need  of 
the  human  spirit,  the  world  has,  of  course,  never 
been  without  its  apologetics.  Whenever  men 
have  thought  at  all  they  have  thought  about  God 
and  the  supernatural  order;  and  whenever  they 
have  thought  of  God  and  the  supernatural  order, 
there  has  been  present  to  their  minds  a  variety  of 
more  or  less  solid  reasons  for  believing  in  their 
reality.  The  enucleation  of  these  reasons  into  a 
systematically  organized  body  of  proofs  waited  of 

course  upon  advancing  culture.    But 

10.  The     the    advent   of    apologetics    did    not 

Earliest     wait  for  the  advent  of  Christianity; 

Apologetics,  nor   are    traces   of    this   department 

of  thought  discoverable  only  in  the 
regions  lit  up  by  special  revelation.  The  philo- 
sophical systems  of  antiquity,  especially  those 
which  derive  from  Plato,  are  far  from  empty  of 
apologetical    elements;  and    when    in    the    later 


stages  of  its  development,  classical  philosophy 
became  peculiarly  religious,  express  apologetical 
material  became  almost  predominant.  With  the 
coming  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  however, 
as  the  contents  of  the  theology  to  be  stated  became 
richer,  so  the  efforts  to  substantiate  it  became 
more  fertile  in  apologetical  elements.  We  must 
not  confuse  the  apologies  of  the  early  Christian 
ages  with  formal  apologetics.  Like  the  sermons  of 
the  day,  they  contributed  to  apologetics  without 
being  it.  The  apologetic  material  developed  by 
what  one  may  call  the  more  philosophical  of  the 
apologists  (Aristides,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  The- 
ophilus,  Hermias,  Tertullian)  was  already  con- 
siderable; it  was  largely  supplemented  by  the  theo- 
logical labors  of  their  successors.  In  the  first 
instance  Christianity,  plunged  into  a  polytheistic 
environment  and  called  upon  to  contend  with 
systems  of  thought  grounded  in  pantheistic  or 
dualistic  assumptions,  required  to  establish  its 
theistic  standpoint;  and  as  over  against  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Jews  and  the  mockery  of  the  heathen 
(e.g.,  Tacitus,  Fronto,  Crescens,  Lucian),  to  evince 
its  own  divine  origin  as  a  gift  of  grace  to  sinful  man. 
Along  with  Tertullian,  the  great  Alexandrians, 
Clement  and  Origen,  are  the  richest  depositaries 
of  the  apologetic  thought  of  the  first  period.  The 
greatest  apologists  of  the  patristic  age  were,  how- 
ever, Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and  Augustine.  The 
former  was  the  most  learned  and  the  latter  the  most 
profound  of  all  the  defenders  of  Christianity  among 
the  Fathers.  And  Augustine,  in  particular,  not 
merely  in  his  "  City  of  God  "  but  in  his  controversial 
writings,  accumulated  a  vast  mass  of  apologetical 
material  which  is  far  from  having  lost  its  signifi- 
cance even  yet. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  scholastic  age  that 
apologetics  came  to  its  rights  as  a  constructive 
science.  The  whole  theological  activity  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  so  far  ancillary  to  apologetics, 
that  its  primary  effort  was  the  justification  of  faith 
to  reason.  It  was  not  only  rich  in  apologists 
(Agobard,  Abelard,  Raymund  Martini),  but  every 
theologian  was  in  a  sense  an  apologist.    Anselm  at 

its  beginning,  Aquinas  at  its  culmina- 

II.  The     tion,  are  types  of  the  whole  series; 

Later       types  in  which  all  its  excellencies  are 

Apologetics,  simuned   up.    The  Renaissance  with 

its  repristination  of  heathenism,  nat- 
urally called  out  a  series  of  new  apologists  (Savo- 
narola, Marsilius  Ficinus,  Ludovicus  Vives)  but  the 
Reformation  forced  polemics  into  the  foreground 
and  drove  apologetics  out  of  sight,  although,  of 
course,  the  great  theologians  of  the  Reformation  era 
brought  their  rich  contribution  to  the  accumulating 
apologetical  material.  When,  in  the  exhaustion  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  irreligion  began  to  spread 
among  the  people  and  indiffcrcntism  ripening 
into  naturalism  among  the  leaders  of  thought, 
the  stream  of  apologetical  thought  was  once  more 
started  flowing,  to  swell  into  a  great  flood  as  the 
prevalent  unbelief  intensified  and  spread.  With 
a  forerunner  in  Philippe  de  Momay  (1581),  Hugo 
Grotius  (1627)  became  the  typical  apologist  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  period,  while  its  middle 
portion  was  illuminated  by  the  genius  of  Pascal 
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(d.  1662)  and  the  unexampled  richness  of  apologet- 
ical  labor  in  its  later  year^  culminated  m  Butler's 
great  Anahgy  (1736)  and  Paley'e  plain  but  powerful 
argumentation .  As  iht^  aasaul  t  agaluHt  Chri  stiani  ty 
shifted  its  basis  from  the  English  deism  of  the  early 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  through  the  German 
rationaLism  of  it^  later  halfi  the  idealism  which 
dominated  the  hrsi  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  thence  to  the  materiahsm  of  itn  later  years ^ 
period  after  period  wa^  marked  in  the  hietory  of 
apology^  and  the  pari^icular  elements  of  apologetics 
which  were  especially  cultivated  changed  with  the 
changing  thought.  But  no  epoch  was  marked  in 
the  history  of  apologetics  itself,  until  under  the 
guidance  of  Schleiermacher's  attempt  to  trace  the 
organism  of  the  departments  of  thcolo^,  K.  II. 
8ack  essayed  to  set  forth  a  scientifically  organized 
"Christian  Apologetics"  (Hamburg,  1829;  2d  ed,, 
1841 )«  Since  then  an  unbroken  series  of  scientific 
systems  of  apologetics  haa  flowed  from  the  prt;^. 
Th^e  differ  from  one  another  in  almoflt  every 
oonoeivable  way;  in  their  conception  of  the  nature, 
taskr  compass,  and  encyclopedic  place  of  the  sci- 
ence; in  their  methods  of  deahng  with  its  material; 
in  their  conception  of  Christianity  itself;  and  of 
religion  and  of  God  and  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  beUef  in  one  or  the  other  must  refit. 
But  they  agree  in  the  fundamental  point  that 
apologetics  is  conceived  by  all  alike  as  a  special 
department  of  th^ogical  Bcience^  capable  of  and 
demanding  separate  treatment.  In  this  mtn^ 
apologetics  baa  come  at  last,  in  the  last  two-thirds 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  its  rights.  The  sig- 
nificant names  in  its  development  are  such  as,  per- 
haps, among  the  Germans^  Sack,  Bteudel,  Delitz^ch, 
Ebrard,  Baumstark,  T6Ue,  Krat^,  Kiibel^  Steude, 
Franck,  Kaftan,  Vogel,  3chult2,  K&hler;  to  whom 
tnay  be  added  such  Romanists  as  Drey,  Dieringcr, 
Staudenmeyer,  Hettinger,  Schanz,  and  such  Eng- 
iiah-apeaking  writers  as  Hetherington,  H.  B.  Smith, 
Bruce,   Rishell,  and  Beattie. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfisld. 

BiAUOoa^pnT;  Liats  of  literature  viU  be  found  in  F.  R. 
Beattie's  A'polog9iic9,  Richmondp  1903;  m  A.  Cave,  An^ 
tsvduction  to  Thmloffjf,  EdjnbufEb,  lU9^i  In  G.  K  Crooks 
and  J.  F.  Hunt.  The<tloffical  Encifcktpedui  and  Thstdaffff^ 
pp.  434-437,  New  Yorkn  ISM\  m  H.  l^ebafT,  ThBotooieal 
Pr<tpirde%Uie.  ib.  1BQ3.  Caiuult  F.  L.  Patiou.  ld  Priru^ston 
Th^ologital  H^vieie^  u-  llD  aqa..  Prtabj/ttrmn  atid  R^f- 
formed  Rtvitw,  vii.  CISSO),  pp.  243  eqq.  Od  the  history  qf 
apolo^etica  And  apolcj^etic  method:  U.  E.  TiMhirmer, 
GiKhifhte  der  A  poioQttik.  LetpHic^  I  SOS;  G.  H.  van  Seti- 
d£D,  GeKhichirtUr  Apotogelik^  2V[>b,,  StuttiEKi-t,  lS4fl:  K, 
Werner,  GMchukU  derapoloffetitchen  and  polemi*ch*n  lAifra* 
iuf,  5  Tols.,  Sekaffhauaeo,  1861^7  (RoroaD  Catholic? );  W, 
Haan.  OtKhichit  4tr  V*!tiktidigunQ  (fu  CkriaienhAina, 
FraoJieiDbere.  1882  (popular).  For  early  Chiiittaa  ftpol- 
ogiet  coEuult  ANF  aad  HPNF,  Am.  H.,  New  York, 
1SS4-1V00;  for  dincu^ionH  of  th«e,  F.  Wataoti^  The 
AnIfU-NianM  A-pot&^fiet,  iSixir  Charader  and  Valum, 
Cambrid^o,  1870  (Hulneau  enay);  W.  J.  Boltoa, 
Evidence*  of  ChriMtianiiy  at  tt^ibited  in  Ihm  .  ,  . 
ApalaffitU  davjn  tty  Au^uftrK,  LondoD*  1&53;  F.  R, 
Wynne,  The  LUtrahtr*  of  the  Second  Ctntury^  Londou. 
1801  {popular  but  Mholarly)^  A-  Seitt.  Apologie  de§ 
Ckri^ntums  bei  dtn  Griechvn  da  IV.und  V ,  Jahrhunder* 
ttn.  Wiiribunc,  1865,  On  ipeciat  phana  in  the  hiitory  of 
apolugietivfl:  L.  Noark.  £>i>  Fnidenktr  in  drr  itelidon,  ^tr 
di*  J2ffprdarnjan4m  der  fwli^^ijm  Aufkli^rune  in  England ^ 
Fraf^tich  und  Dmdtckland,  3  volf.,  Bem,  1&53-S5i  A.  S. 
Farrar,  Crifiool  HUtoty  of  Ft^  Thought,  London,  1863: 
C.  E.  Haseabacb,  German  RaHonalitm  in  i(¥  Rim,   Proo- 


PAH,    and  Decline ^    Ekliabuii^ht  1865;  A,  Vj^ui^,  fii$toire  de 

H.  h.  Smith,  ApotootHc*,  New  York  1882  (appeodii 
contiilua     nketchee    of     German    apo^ogedo    worki);     J, 

F.  Hurat,  Hiatarj/  of  RahoTuilitm,  ib.  1903^  A.  H 
Huitinsa,  Some  Rtcent  Fkatet  of  Evidence*  of  Chn§- 
tianitj/.  In.  Pnabvterimn  and  Reformed  Review,  vii, 
(ISW  34  aqq.  Apo1oK«ticai  ht«rature:  F.  R.  B^attu, 
Ap^loffetica,  or  ihe  Rational  Vindication  of  Chrittian^ 
ity,  i.t  Rifhmond,  1603  (to  be  completed  in  3  vols  J; 
W.  M.  HetberiQ^toa.  Apologetice  of  the  Chriatian  Faith, 
Edinburgh,  1867;  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  ApolagvUk.  Gtlteralok 
l$fiO  (Ene-  trsnAj,.  A  potofretice.  or  the  Sdenii^  Vindim- 
Han  of  Chrittianitif,  2  vols,,  EdinbuT»b.  1886-87);  A, 
Mair.  Studia  tii  the  ChriMtian  Evidences.  EdinburKh,  18S3; 

G.  F.  Wright,  Losic  of  ChHstian  Evidence*,  AodoTier,  1884; 
F,  H^  R.  Frank.  St/etem  der  dirieUidun  Gevrieth^,  Erlfm- 
cen,  1SS4<  En«.  tran^L,  ChriMtian  Certaintu,  Edinburgh, 
1886;  P.  Schauta  A  pakiffin  deA  Christentume,  3  Tob.. 
Freiburg.  1887-88>  Eng.  tranjiL,  Chritiian  Avol^Htyt  Nvw 
York,  1804  CRoTnun  CBtbolic);  L.  F.  Slearna,  The  Evi- 
dence  of  Cfarittian  Sxperiemx,  New  York,  tSftt  (ih«  bcvt 
book  on  tb«  BubiflDt);  A,  B.  Bruoe.  ApoloffeOa,  or  Chrie- 
tianiiy  defeneively  wtattd,  Edinburgh,  1803;  11.  Waw, 
Studenit'  Manual  of  the  fX^idencet  fl/  Chri^itianiti/,  London, 
1892;  J.  Kaftan,  Wahrhrit  der  chriMtlich^n  H^iiffion,  Bicle- 
fekt,  1888,  Eng.  trans],,  2  voln.,  Edinburgh,  iS&i;  C.  W. 
Ri«hel},  Foun/^iti&ns  of  the  Cfu^tian  Faith,  New  York, 
1890;  W.  Dovivier,  Court  d'apotoffHiiflie  thritienne,  Pam, 
IS&H,  Eng.  trauHl,  Christian  apolttieti€:s,  2  voLa,.  New  York, 
1903;  A.  Harnaok.  What  u  ChrittianUp  f  Londnn.  1901 ;  J. 
T,  Bergen,  Evidtnvim  of  Chhstianitjt^  Holland,  Mich..  1002; 
A.  M.  Randolph.  Reaton.  Faith,  and  Authonty  in  C/irii^ 
tianit]/.  New  York,  1903;  the  Boyle  aud  Hampton  lec- 
ture Mries  deal  exclusiTely  with  aubjects  in  ftpologetirs; 
#e«   also    under   AoNOHTiciHif;  ANTlTKlNlTA.BlAHiaH,  and 

ATttl^lHhf. 

APORTAKUS,  ap"5r-ta'nua,  GEORG  (Ju]i«n, 
or  Jurjen,  van  der  Dare^  Daere,  or  Dure):  Early 
follower  of  Luther  in  East  Friealand;  b.  at  ZwoUe; 
d,  in  the  autumn  of  1530.  He  was  brought  up  in 
ZwoUe  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Cotnmon  Life,  and 
beeame  teai^her  in  their  school.  In  1518  Count 
EklftEJxl  of  East  Friesland  called  him  to  Emden 
to  educate  his  sons.  With  the  support  of  the  count, 
he  began  to  preach  Luther ^a  doctrines  at  Norden 
in  1519,  was  excluded  from  the  pulpit  in  conse- 
quence, and  then  preached  in  the  open  air  tiU  the 
importunity  of  the  people  brought  him  back  as 
chief  pastor.  In  1529  be  held  a  disputation  at 
Olderaum,  presided  over  by  the  influential  Ulrich 
of  Domum,  and  induced  many  to  adopt  Luther's 
teachings.  L.  Schulii:. 

APOSTASY (Gk,  Apoataaia,  " Revolt  "):  Accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  ages,  apottaay 
might  be  either  apGstasia  perfidim^  inob^untia, 
or  irregulariiatia  (i.e.,  revolt  againa  the  faith,  au- 
thority, or  the  rules).  The  two  latter  claaaes  often 
ran  into  each  other,  and  have  been  reduced  by 
later  theologians  to  two  difltinet  though  still  related 
kinds  of  deeertion,  namely ^  apoatasia  a  moTUichaiu 
and  a  clericalu,  which  of  course  occur  only  in  non- 
Protestant  churches,  w^hile  the  apo8f4isia  a  fide  or 
perfidiw  is  contemplated  in  Protestant  church  law 
also.  AposUisia  a  monachatUt  the  abandonment  of 
the  monastic  life,  takes  place  when  a  member  of 
a  religious  order  leaves  it  and  returns  to  the  world, 
whether  as  a  cleric  or  as  a  layman,  mthout  per- 
mission of  the  proper  authority.  Aposiaaia  a 
cUricaiu,  the  abandonment  of  orders,  is  in  like 
manner  the  unauthorized  return  to  the  world  of 
a  person  in  holy  orders;  the  minor  orders  which 
require  no  irrevocable  selMedication  do  not  come 
under  the  same  head.     As  early  aa  the  Council  of 
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Chaleedon  (451)  such  offenders  were  excommu- 
nicated; and  later  ecclesiastical  law  maintains  this 
position  even  more  strongly,  requiring  the  offender's 
diocesan  to  arrest  and  imprison  him,  if  a  cleric, 
or,  if  a  monk,  to  deliver  him  to  the  authorities  of 
his  order,  to  be  punished  according  to  its  own  laws. 
In  non-Catholic  countries  both  classes  of  apostates 
may  conmionly  be  forgiven  on  condition  of  volun- 
tary return  to  obedience;  and  the  bishops  possess 
various  faculties  for  the  purpose.  Neither  di  these 
forms  of  apostasy  is  punished  by  the  State. 

Apostatia  a  fide  is  the  deliberate  denial,  expressed 
by  outward  acts,  of  the  Christian  faith,  whether 
connected  or  not  with  the  adoption  of  a  non-Chris- 
tian religion.  This  is  allied  to  heresy,  of  which, 
in  fact,  it  forms  a  higher  degree.  The  passages 
of  Scripture  on  which  the  treatment  of  this  form 
of  apostasy  is  based  are  Heb.  iii.  12,  vi.  4-9,  x. 
16-29;  II  Pet.  ii.  15-21;  II  John  9-11;  Luke  xii. 
9.  During  the  epoch  of  persecution  such  apostasy 
was  of  course  far  commoner  than  in  later  times; 
but  the  primitive  Church  made  a  distinction,  call- 
ing apostates  only  those  who  had  abandoned  the 
faith  of  their  own  free  will,  distinguishing  them 
from  those  who  had  yielded  to  violence  or  seduction. 
According  to  the  various  manners  of  denying 
Christ,  they  were  classified  as  Hbellaticif  sacrifi- 
cati,tradiiore8,  etc.  (see  Lapsed).  All  were  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  excommunicated,  and  at 
first  some  churches  felt  bound,  in  accordance  with 
the  passages  cited  above,  to  refuse  absolution  alto- 
gether or  withhold  it  until  the  hour  of  death. 
Afterward  this  severity  decreased,  and  apostates, 
like  other  excommunicated  persons,  were  restored 
to  communion  on  fitting  penance.  Among  later 
enactments,  the  decree  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1294- 
1303)  prescribing  the  same  procedure  for  apostates 
to  Judaism  as  for  heretics  has  been  of  special 
influence  not  only  in  ecclesiastical,  but  in  civil 
legislation. 

Under  the  first  Christian  emperors,  the  Roman 
state  considered  apostasy  as  a  civil  crime,  to  be 
punished  by  confiscation  of  goods,  inability  to 
make  wills  or  serve  as  a  witness,  and  infamy. 
During  the  Bfiddle  Ages  the  Empire  had  no  occasion 
to  adopt  special  legislation  against  apostasy,  but 
was  content  to  adhere  to  the  ecclesiastical  view  of 
it  as  a  qualified  heresy.  Since  in  the  countries 
for  which  the  Protestant  legal  codes  were  designed 
apostasy  to  Judaism  or  idolatry  was  not  looked  for, 
they  make  no  mention  of  such  a  crime.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  very  nature  of  a  State  Church,  that  it 
can  not  tolerate  desertion  of  its  communion,  but 
must  mark  its  sense  of  the  evil  by  such  means  as 
are  in  its  power.  Nowadays,  of  course,  the  aid  of 
the  State  can  no  longer  be  called  in  to  punish  such 
offenders.  (E.  Fbiedbehg.) 

Biblicmbapkt:  O.  M.  Amthor,  D*  ojMvfama,  Cobuig,  1883; 
E.  PlAtner,  QumttianM  d€  jwr*  eriminum  Romano^  Mar- 
burg. 1842;  N.  MOnehen,  Dew  kmnoniadu  Q^riddaver- 
fakrtn  und  Strmfr^ekt,  u.  367.  Cologne.  1806. 

APOSTLE  ("One  Sent  [of  God]"):  A  name 
applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  chosen  organs 
of  the  divine  revelation  (Num.  xvi.  28;  Isa.  vi.  8; 
Jer.  zzvi.  5).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  not . 
only  in  a  special  sense  for  Jesus  himself,  but  also 


for  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  6)  and  for  those  whom 
Jesus  sent  forth  (cf.  Luke  xi.  49  with  Matt,  xxiii. 
34,  37).  It  would  seem  that  the  name  was  chosen 
by  Jesus  himself  for  the  Twelve,  since 
The  it  came  so  early  into  use  as  a  definite 
Twelve,  term  for  a  definite  body  of  men,  and 
then  for  others  who  held  or  claimed 
a  similar  position  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14;  II  Cor.  zi.  5, 
xii.  11;  I  Thess.  ii.  6;  Rev.  ii.  2).  The  traming  of 
the  Twelve  shows  that  they  had  a  future  mission, 
which  was  fully  opened  to  them  by  the  appearance 
and  teaching  of  the  risen  Christ  (Acts  i.  2-11); 
they  are  to  be  witnesses  to  him,  and  especially  to 
his  resurrection,  before  all  peoples.  Their  number, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  twelve  tribes,  shows 
that  they  are  destined  primarily  to  work  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  whom,  accordingly,  they 
make  their  first  appeal  in  Jerusalem.  By  degrees 
they  collect  around  them  a  distinct  community, 
in  which  they  hold  the  position  of  appointed 
leaders  (Acts  ii.  42,  iv.  35,  v.  1-2,  vi.  1-2),  and 
after  persecution  begins  to  spread  the  Gospel 
throughout  Palestine  and  its  neighborhood,  they 
remain  mostly  in  Jerusalem,  thence  exercising  super- 
vision over  the  Church  of  the  Circumcision  (Acts 
viii.  14,  ix.  32-43),  and  providing  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  of  their  internal  duties  by  the  choice 
of  deacons  and  the  formation  of  the  college  of  pres- 
byters under  James. 

The  original  apostles  are  still  occupied  with  the 
Jews  when  their  number  receives  an  addition;  the 
manner  of  Saul's  conversion  shows  that  he  is  des- 
tined to  a  similar  work,  but  especially  among  the 
Gentiles  (Acts  ix.  1-31;  Gal.  i.  11-24).  This  in- 
volves, despite  Paul's  consciousness 
PauL  of  equal  authority  and  independence, 
no  breach  with  the  earlier  organization. 
His  ministry,  begun  by  a  miracle,  develops  itself 
in  perfect  continuity  and  in  unity  with  that  of  the 
older  apostles.  His  very  conversion  and  call  do 
not  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  existing  community  (Acts  ix.  10-18, 
xxii.  12-16);  only  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  work  among  the  Jews  does  he  turn  to  the  Gen- 
tiles (Acts  ix.  20-31,  xxii.  17-21),  and  even  then 
he  enters  the  work  already  founded  from  Jerusalem 
as  an  auxiliary  of  Barnabas,  who  is  sent  thence 
(Acts  xi.  25);  he  is  sent  out  only  with  Barnabas 
by  the  combined  Jewish  and  Gentile  conmiunity, 
with  his  attention  directed  first  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.),  and  only  the  stubborn 
opposition  of  the  synagogues  causes  him  to  decide 
in  favor  of  the  direct  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
(verse  46).  He  is,  however,  fully  recognized  at  the 
Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem  (q.v.)  by  the  older 
apostles  and  the  representatives  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity as  an  independent  apostle  to  the  Gentiles; 
and  no  opposition  from  Jewish  Christians  in  Galatia 
or  at  Corinth  makes  them  recede  from  this  atti- 
tude. In  all  his  far-reaching  activity  as  head  of 
the  Gentile  Church,  he  never  forgets  the  welfare 
and  the  future  of  his  own  countrymen  (Rom.  xi. 
13-14);  nor  is  there  any  division  between  the 
Gentile  Church  and  the  older  apostles,  to  his  unity 
with  whom  Paul  constantly  appeals  in  teaching 
his  converts  (I  Cor.  xv.  3;  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5). 
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The  work  of  the  Twelve  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Circumcision.    At  the  end  of  the  Paul- 
ine period  Peter  was  still,   both  in 
Later  Use    person    and    by    letters,    exercising 
of  the      apostolic  influence  among  the  Gen- 
Term.      tiles,  and   after   Paul's   death,   John 
took  the  place  of  leader  among  them. 
Yet  the  special  relation  of  the  Twelve  to  the  work 
among  the  twelve  tribes  is  emphasized  by  the  prom- 
ise for  the  future  in  Matt.  xix.  28.    Though  the 
word  "  apostle  "  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  a 
wider  sense,  properly  it  is  limited  to  the  first  and 
highest  office  in  the  Church,  distinct  from  all  other 
offices  (I  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11),  to  be  filled  only 
by  those  personally  chosen  by  the  Lord;  and  after 
their  death  no  others  filled  exactly  the  same  place. 
[The  word  was  used  also  in  the  early  Church  as  a 
convenient  term  by  which  to  refer  to  the  epistolary 
literature  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Evanoel- 
iarium).    It  has  been  employed  to  designate  the 
first  or  the   principal  missionary  to  a  people,  as 
Columba,  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  and  others.     It 
is  used  also  in  some  modem  Churches  as  the  title  of 
high  dignitaries,  as  among  the  Mormons.] 

(K.  Schmidt.) 
Bibuoobapht:  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  OalatiafUt  Excursus  on 
Ths  Name  and  Office  of  an  Apoetle,  London.  1887  (opened 
up  new  views  on  the  subject,  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  A.  Hamaok  in  TU,  ii.  1,  pp.  03-118,  Leipeic,  1884); 
C.  WeisB&cker,  ApoetolxBchee  Zeitalter,  pp.  584-690.  TA- 
bingen,  1901,  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1894;  J.  F.  A.  Hort.  The  Chriatian  JScdeeia,  Lon- 
don, 1897  (contains  important  contributions);  £.  Haupt, 
Zutn  VereUtndniu  dee  ApoeloUUa,  Halle,  1896;  A.  V.  G. 
Allen,  ChrieHan  InetUuHone,  consult  Index,  New  York. 
1897;  A.  C.  McQiflFert,  Hiet.  of  ChrieHanity  in  the  Apoetdic 
Age,  New  York.  1897;  A.  Hamaok,  Mieeion  und  Auabrei- 
titng  dee  Chrtetentume,  book  iii.,  chap.  1,  $  1,  Berlin,  1902, 
Eng.,  transl.,  Expaneion  of  Chrieiianityt  New  York,  1904; 
DB,  L  126;  BB,  L  264  sqq. 

APOSTLES'    CREED. 

The  First  Ecumenical  Creeds  ($1). 

Present  Form  not  Earlier  than  Fifth  Century  ($  2). 

Earliest  Appearance  (f  3). 

Legend  of  its  Origin  ($  4). 

Greek  Text  of  the  Roman  S3rmbol  ({  6). 

Earliest  Appearance  of   the  Legend  of  its  Origin  ($  6). 

Age  of  the  Roman  Ssrmbol  (f  7). 

Comparison  of  Western  Symbols  ($  8). 

Assumption  of  an  Asia  Minor  Original  of  the  Roman 

Symbol  ({  9). 
Summary  (f  10). 

The  Old  Roman  Symbol  Displaced  ($11). 
Interpretation  of  the  Ssrmbol  ($  12). 
Clauses  not  Found  in  the  Old  Roman  Symbol  ($  13). 

The  Apostles'  Creed  or  Apostolicum  (i.e.,  apoa- 

tolicum  symbolum)  is  the  briefest  of  the  so-called 

ecumenical    creeds  (see   Symbolics).     With    the 

Nicseno-Oonstantinopolitan  and  Athanasian  creeds, 

for  more  than  five  centmies  preceding 

I.  The      the  Protestant  Reformation  it  was  in 

First       use  in  the  West  and  enjoyed  especial 

Ecumenical  authority  (cf.  E.  K6Uner,  SymbolUc, 

Creeds.      Hamburg,  1857,  p.  5).    The  Eastern 

Church  has  never  traced  any  symbol 

to   the   apostles,  or    designated  any  as  apostolic 

in  the  strict  sense  of  the   word;    and  here  and 

there  in   the  West    the    Nicseno-Constantinopol- 

itan  creed  has  been  called  apostolic  (cf.  Caspari, 

i.  242,  note  45;  ii.  115,  note  88;  iii.  12,  note  22). 

The  three  chief  branches  of    the  Church  in  the 


West,  however,  have  the  so  called  symbolum  apos- 
tolicum in  essentially  the  same  form  (textus 
receptus). 

Apart  from  detaib  the  textiia  receptus  can  be 
traced  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  or  the  end  of  the 
2.  Present   fifth   century.    On   the   other   hand, 
Form  not   it  can  be  proved  that  before  that  time 
Earlier      this  form  of  the  symbol  was  nowhere 
than  Fifth  used  officially  in  any  Church  whether 
Century,    among  the  interrogationes  de  fide  or 
the    traditio    and    redditio    symboli ; 
nor  can  any  traces  of  it  be  discovered  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.     Since  it  by  no  means 
came  to  the  West  from  the  East,  and  in  the  Western 
provincial  Churches  symbols  were  in  use  which 
dififer  greatly  from  the  textiis  receptus  of  the  Apos- 
tolicum, it  follows  that  the  latter  could  hardly  have 
existed  before  the  middle  of  the   fifth  century, 
and   most   likely   originated   about   500. 

In  its  present  form  the  Apostolicum  is  first 
found  in  a  sermon  of  CSsesarius  of  Aries  (d.  542; 
Pseudo- Augustine,  244;  cf.  Kattenbusch,  i.  164 
sqq.),  with  which  may  be  compared  SermOy  240, 
241  (texts  in  Hahn,  §§  47-49),  and  the  symbol  in 
the  Missale  GaUicanum  vetus  (Hahn, 

3.  Earliest   §   36).    The    immediate    predecessor 
Appear-     of   (Jsesarius'    and,    consequently,  of 

ance.  our  "  apostles'  creed  "  is  most  likely 
the  symbol  of  Faustus  of  Riez  of 
about  460  (Hahn,  §  38;  Kattenbusch,  pp.  158 
sqq.),  but  its  reconstruction  is  difficult.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  stage  succeeding  that  of  the  old 
Roman  s3rmbol  (see  below)  in  the  direction  of  our 
Apostolicum  is  represented  by  the  highly  interesting 
symbol  discovered  by  Bratke  in  the  Bern  Codex 
n.  645  ssBC.  vii.  (SK,  bcviii.,  1895, 153  sqq.),  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Gallican,  or  rather  Gallico- 
British,  symbol  belonging  to  the  fourth  century. 
It  dififers  from  the  ancient  Roman  symbol  only 
by  the  additions  of  passus,  descendit  ad  inferos, 
catholicam,  and  vUam  cBtemam,  These  four  ad- 
ditions all  tend  in  the  direction  of  our  Apostoli- 
cum and  at  the  same  time  prove  that  they  are  the 
four  older  additions,  while  conceptuSy  etc.,  and 
communionem  sanctorum  are  the  later  ones  (but 
creaUrrem  ccbIx  et  terra  and  mortuus  are  also  older). 
Two  considerations  are  against  a  Roman  origin 
of  the  Apostolicum:  (1)  It  is  not  foimd  in  Rome 
until  the  Middle  Ages,  i.e.,  many  centuries  after 
its  attestation  by  CJsesarius  of  Aries;  (2)  From  the 
end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury until  the  tenth  the  Nicsno-Constantinopolitan 
creed  in  Greek  was  used  in  Rome  in  the  traditio 
8\fmboli,  and  not  the  Apostolicum  (Caspari,  iii.  201- 
202,  226;  ii.  114-115,  note  88);  a  shorter  symbol 
was  also  in  use  in  Rome  (see  below),  but  it  was  not 
identical  with  the  Apostolicum.  With  the  spread 
of  the  textus  receptus  in  western  Europe 

4.  Legend  during  the  sixth  century,  the  legend 
of  its        of   its   wondrous   origin    also   spread 

Origin,      (cf.  Hahn,  §46/7).    The  fact  that  such 

a    late    symbol   is    called    from  the 

very  beginning  "  the  Apostolic,"  still  more,  that, 

as  concerns  its   origin,  it    is    traced    back   to   a 

"  bringing  together  "  (Gk.  symbdB,  Lat.   collalio) 
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because  each  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  a  meeting 
before  their  separation  is  said  to  have  contributed 
a  sentence  to  it,  supposes  that  the  history  of 
the  symbol  did  not  commence  with  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  but  that  the  textus  receptua  was 
preceded  by  another  form,  the  attributes  of  which 
were  transferred  to  the  new  text  and  supplanted 
it.  This  supposition  which  the  very  simple  con- 
tents and  the  brief,  precise  form  of  the  symbol 
suggest,  is  also  sufficiently  confirmed  by  history. 

By  the  investigations  of  Ussher,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  those  of  Caspari,  it  has  become  evident 
that  between  250  and  460  a  symbol 

5.  Greek  was  used  in  the  religious  service  of 
Text  of  the  the  Roman  Church,  which  was  highly 

Roman     esteemed,  and  to  which  no  additions 

SymboL  were  permitted;  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  this  symbol  was  held  to  be 
derived  directly  from  the  twelve  apostles  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  used,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  to  Rome  by  Peter.  This  sym- 
bol, the  older,  shorter  Roman  (in  distinction  from 
the  Apostolicum,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
later,  longer  Roman,  because  it  owes  its  general 
authority  in  the  West  to  Rome),  is  completely 
extant  in  a  number  of  texts  (Hahn,  §§14-20; 
Caspari,  ii.  48;  iii.  4,  5,  28-203).  In  its  original 
Greek  text  it  runs  thus: 

IliOTcvM  ci«  dcbv  naripa  vovroKparopa*  koa  civ  Xfnarhv  'Ii^ovr 
{rhv)  inhv  avrov  rbv  fiovoytvij^  rbv  Kvputv  i9fi«*F,  rhv  ytvvii^iirra 
ex  irv«v/uiaTO«  ayiov  xai  Mopiof  t%  vapd^KOv,  rhv  hri  IlovTiov 
HiXarov  rravfm^ivra  xoi  ro^cKra,  t^  '^9*-^^  ^I'^^P^  avaaravra  iit 
(tmv)  vcKpwv,  avafiavra  cic  roi/s  ovpavov«,  ica&i^titvov  iv  ic^if  rov 
irarpbf  o^cv  cpxToi  xptveu  ^mvra^  xol  vcxpovv*  xtu  civ  VKCv/ua 
ayiov,  ayiav  ixicXriaiav^  a^taiv  afiapriMV,  <rapicbf  aFdUrrcurtv. 

"  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  and  in  Christ 
Jesus,  his  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  bom  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  Mary,  the  Virgin,  who  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate  and  buried;  on  the  third  day  he  roee  from 
the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father  from  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy 
church,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh." 

The  legend  that  this  symbol  was  composed  by  the 
apostles,    appears    as    early    as    the 
6.  Earliest  Explanatio  symboli  of  Ambrose.    The 
Appearance  fact  that    the  writer  was  aware   of 
of  the  Leg-  its  being  divided  into  twelve  articles, 
end  of  its   perhaps    indicates    that    the    legend 
Origin,      that   each    apostle    had    contributed 
one    of    them    was    already    known. 
But  Rufinus,  who  wrote  later,  knows  only  of  a 
common  composition  of  the  Roman  symbol  by  the 
apostles  soon  after  Pentecost  and  before  the  sep- 
aration.    This  legend  he  refers  to  a  traditio  mar- 
jorum.   It  doubtless  existed  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.     Both  Ambrose  and  Rufinus 
testify  that  the  wording  of  this  symbol  was  most 
scrupulously    preserved    in    the    Roman    Church. 
The  apostolic  origin  of   this  symbol    is  also  at- 
tested by  Jerome,  by  the  Roman  bishops  Celestine 
I.  (422-431),  Sixtus    III.    (431-440),   and  Leo    I. 
(440-461),    by  Vigilius   of   Thapsus,   and  in  the 
Sacramentarium  Gelaaianum  (cf.  Caspari,  ii.   108- 
109,  note  78,  iii.  94-95;  Hahn,  §  46,  note  163). 

The  fact  that  Augustine  in  his  eight  expositions  of 
the  creed  follows  the  Roman  symbol,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  in  the  fourth  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
I.- 16 


fifth  the  Roman  Church  made  extensive  use  in  the 
redditio  of  a  symbol  identical  with  the  one  mentioned 
above,  and  sJlowed  of  absolutely  no  additions  to  it. 
Ambrose  was  certainly  not  the  only  one  to  protest 
against  many  antiheretical  additions.  The  epistle 
of  Miarcellus  to  Julius  shows  that  between  the  years 
330  and  340  this  symbol  was  the  official  one  in  use 
in  Rome;  but  other  testimonies  like  Novatian's 
tractate  De  trinitate  (Hahn,  §  7)  and 

7.  Age  of   the  fragments  from  the  epistles  and 
the  Roman  writings  of  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Rome 

Symbol,  point  with  certainty  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  That  the 
shorter  Roman  symbol  as  represented  in  the  Epistle 
of  Marcellus  and  in  the  Psalterium  Mthdstani 
(Hahn,  §16;  Caspari,  iii.  161-203),  was  ah^ady 
the  predominant  one  in  the  Roman  Church  about 
the  year  250,  can  by  no  means  be  doubted.  But 
here  a  series  of  questions  arises,  the  answers  to 
which  involve  very  complicated  investigations 
and  combinations:  (1)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman 
symbol  related  to  the  Western  symbols  which 
were  used,  between  250  and  500  (or  800),  in  the 
religious  services  of  the  provincial  churches 
until  they  were  superseded  by  the  (Galilean) 
Symbolum  apostolicum  and  the  Nicseno-Constanti- 
nopolitan  creed?  (2)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman 
symbol  related  to  the  longer  (i.e.,  the  Apostolicum 
as  it  is  now  known)  from  the  time  of  Csesarius, 
and  why  was  it  displaced  by  the  latter?  (3) 
When  and  where  did  the  shorter  symbol  orig- 
inate? (4)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman  symbol 
related  to  the  Eastern,  pre-Constantinopolitan 
symbols?  (5)  How  is  the  shorter  Roman  symbol 
related  to  the  dififerent  forms  of  the  rule  of  faith 
which  are  known  from  the  first  three  centuries? 
These  five  questions  can  be  separated  only  in 
abstrado,  A  definite  and  separate  answer  to  each 
of  them  is  impossible.  In  what  follows  they  will 
be  discussed  together  and  only  a  general  answer 
attempted. 

In  surveying  the  very  numerous  provincial  and 

private  confessions  which  remain  from  the  Western 

Church,  belonging  to  the  period  from 

8.  Com-     the   fourth    to    the    sixth    (seventh) 
parison  of   century  (cf .   Hahn,   20-45;    Caspari, 

Western  ii.,  iii.;  Kattenbusch,  59-215,  392 
Symbols,  sqq.),  six  important  observations  may 
be  made:  (1)  In  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  single  parts  the  confessions  all 
exhibit  the  same  fundamental  type  as  the  shorter 
Roman  symbol.  (2)  The  shorter  a  Western 
symbol  is,  the  more  closely  it  approaches  the 
shorter  Roman  symbol.  The  shortest  symbols 
of  the  provincial  Churches  of  the  West  are  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  identical  with  it.  (3)  The  later 
a  Western  symbol  is,  the  more  does  it  deviate 
by  additions  (hardly  ever  by  omissions)  from  the 
shorter  Roman.  These  additions  are  not  of  a 
directly  polemical  nature,  but  are  to  be  regarded 
as  completions  and  extensions  held  to  be  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  elucidation.  Such  additions 
by  no  means  alter  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  symbol,  since  they  are  not  of  a  specula- 
tive dogmatic  nature.  (4)  The  majority  of  the 
additions  which    the    Western   symbols    exhibit 
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may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  step 
between  the  shorter  and  longer  Roman  symbols. 
This  consideration,  however,  is  not  so  important 
as  the  fact  that  during  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies the  great  provincial  Churches  of  the 
West  produced  dififerent  types.  Four  such  types 
can  be  readily  distinguiBhed,  the  Italian,  African, 
Gallican  (including  the  Irish),  and  Spanish.  As 
for  the  Gallican  type,  which  is  seen  in  our  Apos- 
tolicum,  it  is  characterized  by  such  historical  ad- 
ditions as  are  to  be  found  in  Oriental  forms  of  faith 
or  symbols  (viz.,  **  maker  of  heaven  and  earth," 
"sufifered,"  "died,"  "descended  into  hell"; 
"  catholic  ").  In  its  final  form  the  Gallican  type 
is  not  in  every  respect  the  richest  or  the  longest 
of  the  Western  symbols,  but  it  is  so  as  to  its  his- 
torical contents.  In  this  important  respect  the 
final  form  of  the  Gallican  type  has  completely 
preserved  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  old 
Roman  symbol.  It  exhibits  the  same  brief  and 
severe  style,  and,  nevertheless,  also  preserves  all 
the  significant  historical  features  which  became 
attached  to  the  Sywbolum  Romanum  in  the  course 
of  its  history.  The  Gallican  ApastoUcum  also 
exhibits  the  same  classical  elaboration  and  ecu- 
menical tendency  as  its  Roman  copy.  (5)  The 
less  any  Church  was  influenced  by  the  Roman,  the 
more  did  its  symbol  differ  from  the  shorter  Roman. 
The  symbols  of  the  Gallican  Church  differ  relatively 
much  from  it.  (6)  In  reducing  all  Western  symbols 
to  one  archetype,  without  regard  to  the  differences, 
the  shorter  Roman  symbol  is  obtained  without 
difficulty.  From  these  observatidns  it  may  be 
inferred  with  certainty  (a)  that  the  shorter  Roman 
symbol  was  the  source  of  all  Western  confes- 
sions of  faith;  (&)  that  the  longer  Roman  symbol 
practically  proceeded  from  the  other,  though  not 
at  Rome,  and  as  a  result  received  also  the  same 
attributes,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  shorter 
symbol. 

The  supposition  is  also  justified  that  the  shorter 
Roman  symbol  must  have  already  existed  before 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  otherwise  the  facts 
that  all  Western  Churches  originally  used  this  very 
symbol,  and  that,  e.g.,  the  African  Church  had 
already  developed  before  the  year  250  its  special 
type  on  the  basis  of  the  Symbolum  veins  Romanum 
can  not  be  explained  (cf.  C)yprian  in  Hahn,  §§28, 
29).  The  Roman  symbol  must  therefore  have 
originated  at  least  about  the  year  300;  and  this  can 
be  proved  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  as  well 
as  from  a  comparison  of  the  shorter  Roman  symbol 
with  the  Eastern  symbols,  which  are  rich  in  ad- 
ditions, introductions,  dogmatic  remarks,  etc., 
besides  omissions.  The  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan 
creed  made  an  end  to  this  fluctuating  state  of  the 
confession,  and  from  about  430  superseded  the  other 
Ektftem  confessions,  and  to  this  day  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  creed  has  remained  the  symbol  of  the 
Byzantine  Church. 

Considering  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed 
in  the  East  tUl  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  it  is 
difficult  to  characterize  the  fundamental  type  of 
the  Eastern  symbols.  But,  in  spite  of  the  many 
deviations,  there  exists  a  certain  affinity  with  the 
shorter  Roman  symbol,  the  acceptance  of  which 


was  hindered  by  (1)  the  circumstance  that  the 
Christological  section  of  the  Roman  symbol  came 
into  conflict  with  a  Christological  type  already 
established;  (2)  by  the  desire  to  give 
9.  Assump-  fuller  expression  to  the  "  higher  " 
tion  of  an  Christology  in  the  creed.  It  was 
Asia  Ifinor  not  till  the  time  of  the  Arian  con- 
Original  of  troversy  that  fixed  symbols  in  the 
the  Roman  East  began  to  be  formed.  From  an 
SymboL  examination  of  the  Rules  of  Faith, 
and  the  fragments  of  those  rules  and 
formula-like  sentences  which  are  now  familiar  as 
belonging  to  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Church  from 
the  middle  of  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  scholars  like  Caspari,  Zahn,  Loofs,  and 
others  have  inferred  that  there  must  have  existed 
an  Eastern  symbol  or,  to  be  more  precise,  a  symbol 
from  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the  old  Roman  symbol 
was  related  as  daughter  or  sister.  The  assmnption 
rests  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  on  what  is 
found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenseus,  Justin, 
and  Ignatius;  and  the  inference  drawn  therefrom 
is  that  in  the  East  there  existed  in  the  second  cen- 
tury a  fixed  symbol,  or,  rather,  many  symbols, 
related  to  the  Roman  symbol  but  independent  of 
it.  At  best  the  Roman  symbol  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  Asiatic  or  Syrian;  more  probably  it  is 
later.  Hamack,  who  formerly  shared  this  view, 
is  now  of  opinion  that  the  fact  that  single  sen- 
tences seem  to  be  echoes  of  the  symbol,  or  tally  with 
it,  offers  no  guaranty  that  they  themselves  derive 
from  one  symbol.  Before  any  symbol  existed 
God  was  ''  almighty  ";  Jesus  Christ  was  called  "  the 
only-begotten  son,  our  Lord  ";  he  was  proclaimed 
as  "  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Blary,"  as  having  "  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate," 
and  as  coming  to  "  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 
Without  following  the  argument  in  refutation  of  the 
testimonies  derived  from  early  Fathers  in  detail, 
it  can  be  stated  that,  while  the  existence  of  a  primi- 
tive typical  Eastern  form  up  to  a  certain  point 
is  admitted,  nevertheless  it  is  insisted  that  the  great 
feat  of  forming  the  symbol,  and  of  therewith  laying 
the  foundation  of  all  ecclesiastical  symbols,  remains 
the  glory  of  the  community  at  Rome.  To  this 
Roman  symbol  which  is  unhesitatingly  to  be  traced 
back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
no  doubt  Tertullian  refers  (Hcbt.,  xxxvi.).  Had  a 
symbol  been  established  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  fierce  struggle  with  Gnosticism  and  Marcioni- 
tism  (about  145-190),  it  would  have  run  differently. 
Gn  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  advisable  to  go  back 
too  far  beyond  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

To  sum  up:    The  symbol  originated  in  Rome 

about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.    It  was 

based   upon   the   baptismal   formula 

10.  Sum-   and   on   confessional   formulas   of   a 

maiy.      summarizing  character  (such  as  may 

be  identified  from  the  New  Testament 

and  from  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irenseus),  which 

had  been  generally  handed  down,  including  Eastern 

formulas  (Asia  Minor,  Syria),  and  was  largely  under 

the  influence  of  the  New  Testament  writings.     In 

Rome  itself  the  symbol  was  never  altei^d.     It 

made  its  way  into  the  Western  provinces  from  the 

end  of  the  second  century  onward,  without  claiming 
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to  have  been,  in  the  strictest  sense,  composed  by 
the  apostles.  This  accounts  for  the  dififerent 
modifications  in  those  provinces  (whereas  at  Rome 
it  was  designated  as  apostolic  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  sometime  between  250  and  350). 
Among  these  modifications,  those  became  histor- 
ically the  most  important  which  were  derived  from 
the  primitive  confessional  formulas  or  mathima 
(i.e.,  substance  of  instruction)  of  the  East;  namely, 
"  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  suffered,"  "  died," 
"  descended  into  hell,"  "  life  everlasting,"  besides 
the  cathaliccan — these  are  just  the  modifications 
traceable  in  the  Galilean  symbols  which  issue 
in  our  Apostolicum — ^in  addition,  the  conceptua, 
which  is  obscure  in  its  origin  and  otherwise  of  little 
importance,  and,  most  perplexing  of  all,  the  comr- 
munionem  sanctorum ,  In  this  connection  may  rightly 
be  borne  in  mind  the  particularly  close  relations 
existing  between  southern  Gaul  and  the  East. 

That  the  Roman  Church  after  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  gradually  allowed  itself  to  be 

separated  from  and  finally  robbed  of 

II.  The  Old  the  symbol  which  it  had  previously 

Roman      guarded  so  faithfully,  is  a  phenomenon 

Symbol  Dis-  not  yet  fully  explained,  although  Cas- 

placed,      pari   (ii.  114  sqq.;   iii.  201  sqq.,  230 

sqq.)  has  made  some  very  important 
contributions  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
What  is  most  decisive  is  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
the  longer  (Gallican)  daughter  recension  which 
displaced  the  mother,  but  that  at  Rome  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  the  Nicseno-Con- 
stantinopoUtan  symbol  took  the  place  of  the  shorter 
symbol  in  the  tradUio  and  reddilio  symbolif  whereas 
in  the  baptismal  questions  the  old  Roman  symbol 
still  remained  in  use.  The  displacement  of  the 
old  Roman  symbol  by  the  Constantinopolitan 
becomes  very  intelligible,  when  one  considers  the 
conditions  of  the  time.  The  rule  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Italy  brought  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  Arianism,  and,  in  order  to 
emphasize  its  attitude  with  respect  to  this  heresy, 
the  Church  felt  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  ex- 
phcit,  so  to  speak  polemically  formed,  symbol. 
Then,  again,  when  this  necessity  ceased  to  press 
on  the  Church,  and  a  retiun  to  a  simpler  creed 
became  possible,  the  old  symbol  had  grown  dim 
in  memory;  while  the  new  Roman,  which  was 
in  fact  the  Gallican,  the  Sywbolum  Apostolicum, 
recommended  itself  by  its  more  complete  form. 
The  differences  were  overlooked,  or  else  not  re- 
garded as  considerable;  and  the  legend  which 
had  invested  the  old  symbol  with  a  halo  of  glory 
awoke  again  around  the  new  one,  and  again  and 
for  a  long  time  became  a  power  in  the  Church, 
till  it  was  exploded  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation. 

In  interpreting  the  apostolic  symbol  historically, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  those  portions  of  the 

same  which  belonged  to  the  old  Ro- 

13.  Inter-    man   confession   must    be   explained 

pretation  of  from  the  theology  of  the  later  apos- 

theSymboL  tolic    and    postapostolic    ages     (not 

simply,  as  some  claim,  ''according  to 
the  New  Testament  ").  This  explanation  must 
take  into    consideration   that   the  symbol  is  an 


elaborated  baptismal  formula  and  that  in  its  prim- 
itive form  it  must  therefore  not  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  intrachurch  polemics,  but  rather  as 
a  Christian  confession,  composed  for  the  piupose  of 
instructing  in  Christianity  as  distinguished  from 
Judaism  and  heathenism.  In  the  course  of  his- 
tory the  theological  explanation  of  the  symbol 
on  the  whole  keeps  pace  with  the  general  develop- 
ment of  dogmatics  and  theology.  But  the  dis- 
tinction between  theological  rules  of  faith  and  a 
confession  serving  for  Christian  instruction  remains 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  West,  and  is  charac- 
teristically reflected  in  the  ExpUmaiiones  symboli. 

As  concerns  the  expressions  of  the    apostolic 
symbol  which  are  not  in  the  old  Roman,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  when,   where,  and 
13.  Clauses  under    what    conditions    they    first 
not  Found  appear.    Of  most  of  them  it  may  be 
in  the  Old   said  that  they  are  a  natural  expli- 
Roman      cation  of  the  ancient  symbol,  that 
SymboL     they  do  not  alter  its  character,  that 
they  contain  only  the  common  faith 
of  the  Church — even  of  the  Church  of  the  second 
century — ^and  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy 
they^ere  known  in  the  West,  though  they  had  not 
yet  found  a  stable  place  in  any  of  the  provincial 
symbols.    Two  only  of  the  additions  can  not  be  so 
regarded,  namely  the  phrases  descendU  ad  inferos, 
in  the  second  article,  and  sanctorum  communionem 
in  the  third.    But  both  additions,  on  account  of 
their  dubious  meaning,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
failures.    Even  in  modem  times  they  are  explained 
quite  differently  by  different  parties  in  the  Church 
(cf.  Kattenbusch,  i.  1  sqq.).       (A.  Harnack.) 
Bibuooraphy:  The  general  works.  A.  Hahn,  Bibhothek  d» 
SymboU,  3d  ed.  by  G.  L.  Hahn.  Brealau.  1897;  C.  P.  Oaa- 
pari,  Ungedruckte,  unbeachtete,  und  wenig  heacMsU  QudUn 
Mur  Oeachichte  de9  Taufavmbola  und  der  Olaubentrefftl,  3 
vols..  Christiania,  186&-76:  J.  R.  Lumby.  HuAory  of  A« 
CrMtit.LoDdon.  1880; Scha£F.Cre«c2«.i.  14-23.11.45-66.  Pmr- 
ticularlyonthe  Apostles'  Creed  are:  J.  Pearson.  EzpotUion 
of  the  Creed,  London.  1660.  and  constantly  repHntiod  (the 
English  olassio  on  the  subject);  M.  Nicolas.  Le  Sutnbole  dee 
Apdtree,  Paris.  1867;  J.  Baron,  The  Greek  Origin  of  One 
ApoeUee'  Creed,  London,  1886;  L.  de  Grenade.  Le  Sym- 
bote  dee  Apdtree,  Paris,  1890;  A.  Harnack.  Dae  apoeto- 
liedke  OUxuberubekenntnie,  Berlin.  1896;  idem.  The  Apoe- 
Uee*  Creed,   transl.  of   Apoetotiechee   iSymbolum   in   the 
Froteetantieehe     RetdeneyklopOdie,   Leipsic.   1896,   by    8. 
Means,  ed.  T.  B.  Saunders.  London.  1901;  8.  B&uxner. 
Dae    apoetolieche    OlaubenMcenrUnie,    Mains,    1893;  C 
Blume.    Dae   apoetolieche    Olaubenabekenninie,    Freiburg, 
1893;  J.  Haussleiter.  Zur  Vorgeechichte  dee  apoetoliedten 
Olaubenebekenntnieee,  Munich.  1893;  T.  Zahn.  Dae  apoe- 
toliedte  Symbolum,  Leipsic.  1893;  F.   Kattenbusch.  Dae 
apoetoliedke   Symbolutn,   2   vob..   ib.    1894-1900;  H.    B. 
Swete,   The  Apoetlee'  Creed  and   Primitive  Chrietianity, 
Cambridge.    1894;   C.    M.    Schneider.    Dae    apoelolie€he 
Olavbenebekenntnie,  Ratisbon.  1901;  A.  C.  McGiflFert.  The 
Apoetlee'  Creed,  ite  Origin,  ite  Purpoee,  and  ite  Hietcrical 
Interpretation,  New  York.  1902;  W.  R.  Richards.  Apoetlee' 
Creed  in   Modern    Worehip,  ib.  1906;   H.   C.   Beeching. 
Apoetlee*  Creed,  London.  1906;  and  see  under  Stmboucb. 
APOSTLES,    TEACHING    OF    THE    TWELVE. 
See  DiDACHB. 

APOSTLESHIP  OF  PRAYER.  See  Confra- 
ternities, Religious;  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesub, 
Devotion  to. 

APOSTOLIC  BRETHREN:  A  sect  founded  in 
northern  Italy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Gherardo  Segarelli,  a  native  of  Alzano 
in  the  territory  of  Parma.    He  was  of  low  biitD 
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and  without  education,  applied  for  membership 
in  the  FranciBcan  order  at  Parma,  and  was  rejected. 
Ultimately  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  apos- 
tolic manner  of  life.  About  1260  he  assumed  a 
costume  patterned  after  representations  which 
he  had  seen  of  the  apostles,  sold  his  house,  scattered 
the  price  in  the  market-place,  and  went  out  to  preach 
repentance  as  a  mendicant  brother.  He  found 
disciples,  and  the  new  order  of  penitents  spread 
throughout  Lombardy  and  beyond  it.  At  first 
the  Franciscans  and  other  churchmen  only 
scoffed  at  Segarelli's  eccentric  wa3rs;  but  about 
1280  the  Bishop  of  Parma  threw  him  into  prison, 
then  kept  him  awhile  in  his  palace  as  a  source  of 
amusement,  and  in  1286  banished  him  from  the 
diocese.  All  new  mendicant  orders  without  papal 
sanction  having  been  prohibited  by  the  Council  of 
Lyons  in  1274,  Honorius  IV.  issued  a  severe  rep- 
robation of  the  Apostolic  Brethren  in  1286,  and 
Nicholas  IV.  renewed  it  in  1290.  A  time  of  perse- 
cution followed.  At  Parma  in  1294  four  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  were  biuned,  and  Segarelli  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Six  years 
later  he  was  made  to  confess  a  relapse  into  heresies 
which  he  had  abjured,  and  was  burned  in  Parma 
July  18,  1300.  A  man  of  much  greater  gifts  now 
took  the  lead  of  the  sect.  This  was  Dolcino  (q.v.), 
the  son  of  a  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Novara,  and  a 
member  of  the  order  since  1291,  an  eloquent, 
enthusiastic  utterer  of  apocal3rptic  prophecies. 
At  the  head  of  a  fanatical  horde,  who  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  seeing  the  judgment  of  God  on  the 
Cliurch,  he  maintained  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Novara  and  Vercelli  a  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  crusaders  who  had  been  summoned  to 
jiut  him  down.  Cold  and  hunger  were  still  more 
dangerous  enemies;  and  finally  the  remnant  of 
liis  forces  were  captured  by  the  bishop  of  Vercelli — 
about  150  persons  in  all,  including  Dolcino  himself 
and  his  "  spiritual  sister,''  Margareta,  both  of  whom, 
refusing  to  recant,  were  burned  at  the  stake  June  1, 
1307.  This  was  really  the  end  of  the  sect's  history, 
il  IS  true  that  even  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
century  traces  of  their  activity  are  foimd,  especially 
in  northern  Italy,  Spain,  and  France;  but  these 
are  only  isolated  survivals. 

The  ideal  which  the  Apostolic  Brethren  strove 
to  realize  was  a  life  of  supposed  perfect  sanctity, 
in  complete  poverty,  with  no  fixed  domicil,  no 
care  for  the  morrow,  and  no  vows.  It  was  a  pro- 
test against  the  invasion  of  the  Church  by  the  spirit 
of  worldliness,  as  well  as  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  other  orders  kept  their  vows,  particu- 
larly that  of  poverty.  In  itself  the  project  might 
have  seemed  harmless  enough,  not  differing  greatly 
from  the  way  in  which  other  founders  had  begun. 
When  the  order  was  prohibited,  however,  the 
refusal  to  submit  to  ecclesiastical  authority  stamped 
its  members  as  heretics.  Persecution  embittered 
their  opposition;  the  Church,  in  their  eyes,  had 
fallen  completely  away  from  apostolic  holiness, 
and  become  Babylon  the  Great,  the  persecutor  of 
the  saints.  Their  apocal3rptic  utterances  and  ex- 
pectations are  a  link  with  the  Joachimites  (see 
Joachim    of    Fiore);   in  fact,   parallels  to  their 


teaching,  mostly  founded  on  literal  interpretations 
of  Scripture  texts,  may  be  found  in  many  heretical 
bodies.  They  forbade  the  taking  of  oaths,  appar- 
ently permitting  perjury  in  case  of  need,  and  re- 
jected capital  punishment;  their  close  intercourse 
with  their  "  apostolic  sisters  "  gave  rise  to  serious 
accusations  against  their  morals,  though  they  them- 
selves boasted  of  their  purity,  and  considered  the 
conquest  of  temptation  so  close  at  hand  as  especially 
meritorious.  (Hnoo  Sachsse.) 

BiBLioaRAPHY:  J.  L.  Moabeim,  Vermeh  einer  unparteHachen 
KeUergeachiehU,  1 103-400,  Helxxutadt.  1746;  Helyot,  Ordrm 
maruuHqueM,  iv.  54  sqq.,  8  voU.;  L.  Ferraris.  Frompia 
bibliotheca  cananica,  jwridiea  maraliMt  .  '.  .  vi.  634.  7  vols., 
Rome,  1844-55;  H.  C.  Lea,  HiMtory  of  the  /n^umfiom  iii. 
103  sqq.,  New  York.  1887. 

APOSTOLIC  CHURCH  DIRECTORT:  A  work 
of  Egyptian  origin,  probably  of  the  third  century. 
It  appears  in  early  times  to  have  had  no  fixed 
title,  although  it  was  generally  received  as  apos- 
tolic. The  title  given  above  is  a  translation  of  that 
(ApostolischeKirchenordnung)  used  for  it  by  Bickell, 
its  first  modem  editor.  It  professes  to  have  been 
delivered  word  for  word  by  the  apostles,  whose 
names  are  given  as  John,  Matthew,  Peter,  Andrew, 
Philip,  Simon,  James,  Nathanael,  Thomas,  Cephas 
(I),  Bartholomew,  and  Jude,  the  brother  of  James. 
John  is  represented  as  the  first  to  speak  and,  after 
the  apostles,  Mary  and  Martha  also  say  something. 
The  precepts  given  by  the  apostles  fall  into  two 
sections,  one  dealing  with  the  moral  and  the  other 
with  the  ecclesiastical  law  (chaps.  i.-xiv.,  and  xvi.- 
XXX.).  The  first  part  is  almost  a  literal  trans- 
cription of  the  Didache  (i.-iv.  8),  the  observationa 
at  the  close  of  it  are  borrowed  from  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  (xxi.  2-4,  xix.  11).  The  precepts  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  organization  deal  with  the  choice 
of  bishops  and  with  presbyters,  lectors,  deacons, 
widows,  lay  people,  and  deaconesses.  The  canon 
referring  to  deacons  occurs  twice,  in  chaps,  xx.  and 
xxii.,  one  being  apparently  a  later  insertion. 

The  work  was  evidently  written  for  a  very  small 
community.  It  imposes  on  the  clergy  limitations 
in  regard  to  marriage  which  go  far  for  that  period. 
The  section  on  deaconesses  is  interesting,  in  regard 
to  both  the  foundation  and  the  regulations  of  the 
institution.  A  wider  field  of  activity  is  assigned  to 
the  lector  than  one  is  accustomed  to;  but  no  minor 
orders  in  the  later  sense  are  known,  nor  is  there  any 
approach  to  metropolitan  organization.  These 
primitive  traits  induced  Hamack  to  attempt  to 
distinguish  two  sources  belonging  to  the  second 
century,  represented  by  chaps,  xvi.-xxi.,  and  xxii.- 
xxviii.;  but  this  is  unnecessary,  as  primitive  cus- 
toms persisted  for  a  long  time  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Church.  H.  Acheub. 

Biblioorapht:  Editions  from  the  Greek:  J.  W.  Bickell, 
OeMchichte  de§  KirchenrechU,  i.  87-97.  107-132,  178  sqq., 
Giessen.  1843;  P.  de  Lagarde.  in  C.  C.  J.  Btinaen,  Chria- 
tianity  and  Mankind,  vi.  449-460.  London.  1854;  A.  Hil- 
genfeld,  Novum  Testamentum  extra  canonem  receptum, 
part  iv.,  pp.  93-106,  Leipsic,  1884;  A.  Harnack,  in  TU, 
ii.  2,  pp.  225-237,  and  ii.  5,  pp.  7-31.  ib.  1886.  Editioaa 
from  the  Coptic:  H.  Tattam.  Tfie  Apottolical  ConatUu- 
Hona  or  Canons  of  the  Apoatlea  in  Coptic  with  an  Bng. 
Traml..  London,  1848;  P.  de  Lagarde.  JBgyptiaeat  pp. 
239-248.  Gdttingen,  1883;  U.  Bouriant.  Recueil  de  tra- 
vaux,  V.  202-261.  Paris,  1883;  conault  also  Hamaok, 
Lttteratur,  pp.  451  sqq.  and  cf.  TU,  vi.  4,  pp.  39  sqq., 
Leipsic,  1891. 
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Oriffin  and  History  ({  1)> 
The  ConstitutioDS,  Books 
i..vi  ({  2). 


Books  vii.  and  viii  ($  3). 
The  Canons  ({  4). 


Apostolic  Constitutions  and  Canons  is  the 
name  applied  to  an  ancient  collection  of  ecclesi- 
astical precepts.  The  Constitutions  profess  to  be 
regulations  for  the  organization  of  the  Church 
put  forth  by  the  apostles  themselves  and  published 
to  the  faithful  by  Clement  of  Rome.  In  reality 
they  are  of  Syrian  origin,  and  were  composed  by  a 
cleric  from  older  sources  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  They  consist  of  eight  books. 
The  eighty- five  Canons  have  the  form  of  synodal 
decisions,  and  proceeded  from  the 
I.  Origin  same  source  not  much  later.  The  fate 
and  of  the  two  collections,  so  nearly  allied 
History,  in  their  origin,  has  been  different. 
The  Constitutions  can  never  have 
been  received  outside  of  a  narrow  circle.  They 
were  considered  spurious  even  in  an  extremely 
uncritical  age,  and  thus  never  came  as  a  whole  into 
any  of  the  great  collections  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  the  East,  though  a  part  of  the  eighth  book  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  these.  They  were  unknown 
in  the  West  until  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which 
time  neither  Baronius  nor  Bellarmine  made  any 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  authenticity,  though 
Anglican  theologians  took  a  great  interest  in  them 
and  frequently  upheld  their  apostolic  origin.  The 
Canons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  generally  received 
as  genuine,  included  in  many  collections  of  Church 
law,  and  translated  into  several  Oriental  languages; 
to  this  day  they  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  ca- 
nonical S3rstem  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  first 
fifty  were  made  known  to  the  West  by  Dionysius 
Exiguus  (d.  before  544),  from  whom  they  passed 
into  a  number  of  Latin  collections,  e.g.,  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals,  the  Decretum  Gratiani,  and  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX. 

The  criticism  of  the  Constitutions  was  placed 
upon  secure  foundations  for  the  first  time  when 
their  sources  were  definitely  assigned — the  first 
six  books  (by  Lagarde)  to  the  Didascalia^  the 
seventh  to  the  Didache,  and  the  eighth  to  the 
writings  of  Hippolytus  of  Rome. 
2.  The  Con-  The  first  of  these  sources  is  a  con- 
stitutions, stitution  of  the  third  century,  written 
Books  L-vL  by  a  bishop  of  Coele-Syria  and  at- 
tributed by  him  to  the  twelve  apostles. 
Its  unique  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  a 
picture  down  to  the  minutest  details,  of  the  life 
of  a  Christian  community  of  the  third  century. 
The  daily  life  of  the  individual  and  the  family, 
the  public  worship,  the  wide  practical  charity  and 
the  strict  moral  discipline,  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State  and  to  the  surrounding  world, 
in  science,  art,  and  literature — all  this  is  vividly 
depicted  in  the  Didascalia.  It  throws  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  the  origin  of  the  order  of  deaconesses. 
Some  things  are  peculiar;  thus  the  New  Testament 
canon  includes,  besides  the  four  canonical  Gospels, 
that  of  Peter  and  probably  that  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  some  apocryphal  Ada  in  addition 
to  the  canonical  Acts.  Striking  characteristics 
are  the  friendly  tone  toward  the  Jews,  in  contrast 


with  a  hostile  feeling  toward  the  Jewish  Christians; 
apparently  the  author  was  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
munity of  Gentile  Christians,  and  found  that  a 
neighboring  Jewish-Christian  conmiunity  had  a 
greater  influence  upon  his  flock  than  he  approved. 
Ascetic  directions  in  regard  to  mastery  over  the 
flesh  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  first  thirty-two  chapters  of  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Constitutions  are  a  mere  recasting  of  the 
Didache,  Noteworthy  liturgical  prayers  (xxxiii.- 
xxxviii.)  and  directions  as  to  baptism  (xxxix.- 
xlv.)  follow;  the  baptismal  creed  in  chapter  xli. 
played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  councils 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  eighth  book  is  a  com- 
pilation from  various  sources.  Chapters  i.  and  ii. 
contain  an  independent  treatise  on 
3.  Books  the  charismata,  which,  since  Hip- 
viL  and  viiL  polytus  is  known  to  have  written  on 
this  subject,  is  supposed  with  great 
probability  to  be  his.  With  chap  iv.  begins  a 
liturgical  directory  which  is  ascribed  directly  to 
the  apostles;  chaps,  v.-xv.  form  the  well-known 
"  Clementine "  liturgy.  Achelis  has  tried  to 
demonstrate  that  the  source  of  this  part  is  the  Egyp- 
tian church  directory,  which  in  its  turn  is  derived 
from  the  Canones  Hippolyti  (preserved  in  an  Arabic 
version).  If  this  theory  is  correct,  this  part  of  the 
eighth  book  also  would  be  ultimately  due  to  Hip- 
polytus. The  Egyptian  directory  was  a  Greek  work 
of  the  third  century,  which  is  preserved  only  in  the 
Oriental  versions.  In  opposition  to  Achelis,  Funk, 
of  Tubingen,  maintained  that  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions were  the  original  work,  the  Egyptian 
directory  derived  from  them,  and  the  Canones 
Hippolyti  from  that  again.  The  compiler  of  the 
Constitutions  acted  as  an  editor  in  dealing  with  his 
sources,  attempting  by  revision  and  addition  to 
fuse  the  various  sources  into  a  serviceable  whole. 
He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Syria,  possibly  a  neighbor 
of  the  earlier  author  of  the  Didascalia,  A  connec- 
tion can  be  traced  between  him  and  the  pseudo- 
Ignatius,  the  Syrian  forger  who  made  twelve 
letters  out  of  the  seven  genuine  ones  of  Ignatius; 
certainly  allied  in  time  and  thought  with  this  man, 
he  may  have  been  identical  with  him.  His  date 
has  been  variously  given,  from  c.  350  to  c.  4(X),  and 
can  probably  never  be  accurately  determined,  as 
the  (3onstitutions  have  clearly  been  retouched  later, 
especially  the  eighth  book,  which  was  the  most 
used. 

The  Apostolic  Canons  grew  up  in  the  same  sur- 
roundings, probably  with  the  view  of  covering  the 
lack  of  authenticity  of  the  Constitutions  by  a  new 
forgery.  Their  numbering  varies;  the  division 
into  eighty- five  seems  to  be  the  oldest.  Outside 
of    the    Constitutions,    their   sources 

4.  The      are   the   decrees   of   the    Dedication 

Canons.  Synod  of  Antioch  in  341  and  other 
councils.  Canon  Ixxxv.  is  the  inter- 
esting Bible  canon  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Tester 
ments,  which  omits  the  Apocalypse,  but  indudee 
the  two  Clementine  epistles  and  the  Constitutions 
as  Scripture. 

Information  as  to  other  Oriental  writings  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  Constitutions  and  their 
sources  may  be  found  in  W.  Riedel,  Die  Kirchenr 
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reehttquellen  des  Patriarchats  Alexandrien  (Leipsic, 
1900),  which  treats  among  others  the  Thirty  Tror- 
dUions  of  the  Apostles,  the  Arabic  pidascalia,  and 
a  version  of  this,  the  Ethiopia  Didascalia — a  com- 
paratively late  work  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Syriac  Didascalia,  but  is  probably  related  to 
the  Testamentum  Jesu  Christi,  An  Oriental  corpus, 
the  Clementina,  consists  of  the  Testamentum,  the 
Apostolic  and  Egyptian  directories,  an  extract  from 
the  Constitutions,  and  the  Apostolic  Canons.  It 
IB  divided  into  eight  books  by  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 
copyists.  The  title  and  introduction  are  taken  from 
the  Constitutions,  to  which  the  Clementina  was 
intended  as  a  supplement.  H.  Achelis. 

Biblxoobapht:  EkUtions:  The  ConBtitutions  are  in  Cote- 
lerius-Clericus,  Sanctorum  patrum  .  .  .  opera,  i.  190-482, 
Amsterdam,  1724  (reproduced  in  MPO,  i.);  W.  Oltsen, 
ConitituUonea  apostolicce,  Schwerin,  1853;  P.  de  Lafcarde, 
ConatUuHonea  apoatolorumt  Leipsic,  1862,  and  in  C.  C.  J. 
Bunaen,  AnaUcta  ArUe-NiccBna,  ii.,  London,  1854  (the 
first  critical  ed.).  The  Canons  are  included  in  most 
ooimcil  collections,  in  the  Corpu§  jtiru  eivilia  and  CorpuM 
jurU  canoniei.  For  the  Syriac  constilt:  P.  de  Lagarde. 
Didasealia  apoatolorum  •yriace,  Leipsic,  1854;  M.  D.  Gib- 
son, in  HorcB  Semiticce,  i.-ii.,  London,  1903  (with  Eng. 
transl.,  from  recently  discovered  MSS.)*  From  the  Latin: 
E.  Hanler,  DidascalicB  apoatolorutn  fragmenta  Veronentia 
LaHna,  Leipsic.  1900;  H.  Achelis  and  J.  Flemming,  in  TU, 
new  ser..  x.  2,  ib.  1904.  cf.  H.  Achelis,  in  TU,  vi.  4,  ib.  1891 , 
and  in  ZKO,  xv.  (1894)  1  sqq.  The  Eng.  transl.  of  Whis- 
ton  is  given  with  notes  in  AN F,  vii.  391-506  (reproduced 
from  the  second  volume  of  his  Primitive  Chriatianity). 
Consult  also  F.  X.  Funk.  Die  apoatoliachen  KonetUutionen, 
Rottenburg.  1891;  W.  Riedel.  in  R&miache  Quartaleehrift, 
ziv.  (1900)  3  sqq.;  J.  Leypoldt,  Saidieche  AuetUffe  aue 
dem  adUen  B%iche  der  apoetoliechen  KonetituUonen,  in  TU, 
new  aer.,  xi  1,  Leipsic.  1904;  G.  Homer.  T?ie  Statutee  of 
the  ApoetUa;  or,  Canonea  ecdeauuiici,  ed.  toith  Tranal.  from 
Ethiopie  and  Arabic  MSS.  .  .  .  London.  1905;  D.  L. 
O'Leary,  Apoatolieal  ConatUiUuma,  ib.  1906.  The  discus- 
sions upon  the  Didache  and  the  Apoatolieal  Church  Di- 
rectory involve  the  Conatitutiona  and  Canona, 

APOSTOLIC   COXmCIL  AT  JERUSALEM. 

New  Testament  Statements  and  Allusions  ($1). 

Luke  the  Author  of  the  Account  in  Acts  ($  2). 

Occasion  for  the  Council  ({  3). 

The  Outcome.     Four  Prohibitions  (f  4). 

Alleged  Contradiction   between  Acts  and  (3alatians  ii. 

(8  5). 
Later  History  of  the  Decision  of  the  Council  ($  6). 

The  Apostolic  Council  is  the  common  designation 
of  the  meeting  described  in  Acts  xv.     It  took  place 
in  51  or  52  a.d.,  between  the  missionary  journey 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  that  of  Paul  alone,  and 
marks  a  distinct  stage  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
apostles'  message  to  the  Gentile  world;  viz.,  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Gentiles 
I.  New  Tes-  to  a  place  in  the  Christian  commu- 
lament      nity,  without  subjection  to  the  Mo- 
Statements   saic  law.      Interest  in  Luke's  report 
and  Aliu-    of   the   proceedings   is  increased   by 
sions.        the    fact    that    Paul    himself    refers 
to  the  Council  in  Gal.  ii.  1-10  from 
a  controversial   standpoint.    The  comparison   of 
the  two  accounts   has   led   some   recent   theolo- 
gians to    assert    tnat    the    account    in   Acts    is 
essentially    dififerent    from    that   of    Paul,    and 
that  the  author  of  Acta  has  made  the  facts  fit  the 
views  which  he  takes  of  the   whole    period    (see 
below,  §  5).     In  earlier  time  this  council  was  the 
special  point  used  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  attempt 
of  the  Tubingen  school  to  overthrow  the  received 


tradition  as  to  the  histoiy  and  literature  of  the 
time.  Although  the  objections  of  Baur,  especially 
as  to  the  irreconcilability  of  Acts  xv.  and  Gal.  ii., 
have  few  extreme  representatives  nowadays,  yet 
their  results  are  seen  in  recent  attempts  to  deny 
the  unity  of  the  Acts,  regarding  the  book  as  a  com- 
posite of  various  sources,  which  do  not  always  agree 
in  material  and  in  tendency. 

In  the  following  treatment  of  the  Apostolic 
Council  the  Book  of  Acts  is  assumed  to  be  the  work 
of  Luke  of  Antioch,  the  companion  of  Paul,  who 
(xvi.  10  sqq.)  narrates  in  the  first  person;  and  the 
events  detailed  in  chap.  xv.  are  believed  to  be 
given  partly  from  his  own  knowledge,  partly  from 
the  testimony  of  the  participants.  There  is  no 
a  priori  reason  to  suppose  that  for 

2.  Luke  the  chap,  xv.,  or  generally  for  any  part  of 
Author  the  Antiochian-Pauline  period,  Luke 
of  the       was  working  over  written  authorities; 

Account  he  undoubtedly  had  seen  the  Jerusalem 
in  Acts,  letter  (verses  23-29),  but  probably 
gives  it  here  freely  from  memory. 
For  a  long  time  Paul's  most  trusted  coadjutor,  he 
would  naturally  enter  intelligently  into  the  Pauline 
attitude;  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  found  in  his 
presentation  of  Paul's  labors.  His  standpoint 
is  that  found  in  the  Pauline  theodicy  of  Rom.  ix.- 
xi.,  which  excludes  any  tendency  contrary  to  his- 
tory, and  allows  the  writer  to  consider  historical 
facts  in  a  perfectly  objective  manner.  One  may 
thus  expect  with  confidence  to  find  Luke's  report 
of  the  Council  historically  accurate.  Of  this  ac- 
curacy Paul's  expressions  must  of  course  serve  as 
a  criterion;  since,  however,  Paul  is  not,  like  Luke, 
writing  from  the  standpoint  of  general  history, 
but  to  enforce  a  special  point  of  dispute,  Luke's 
account  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  any  later 
treatment  professing  to  be  historical. 

It  is  learned  from  Luke's  account  that  some  time 
after  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  returned  to  Antioch 
from  their  missionary  journey,  there  appeared 
certain  Jewish  Christians  who  taught  the  hitherto 
unheard-of  doctrine  that  converts  from  heathen- 
ism could  not  be  saved  without  cireumcision,  thus 
denying  the  equality  prevailing  for  some  ten  years 
(or  since  Acts  xi.  20)  between  the  circumcised  and 
uncircumcised  members  of  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
This  caused  great  disturbance  among 

3.  Occasion  the  Gentile  Christians,  whose  liberty 
for  the  was  threatened,  and  Paul  and  Bama- 
CounciL      has   opposed   it    strongly   and    were 

deputed  to  lay  the  question  before 
the  apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem.  This  mission 
implies  no  doubt  in  their  minds  of  their  own  posi- 
tion, which  had  been  approved  all  along;  but  they 
wished  to  be  positively  assured  that  they  were  in 
harmony  with  the  source  of  their  Christianity, 
for  the  quieting  of  their  own  minds  and  the  sup- 
pression of  further  attacks  from  the  Judaizing  party. 
Luke  gives  with  care  the  serious  discussion  which 
led  up  to  the  decision.  The  Jerusalem  conmiimity 
at  fint  received  the  tidings  of  Gentile  conversions 
not  with  unqualified  joy;  some  Pharisaic  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  put  forward  a  definite  demand 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  be  bound  to  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.    It  is  to  be  noticed, 
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however,  that  this  demand  was  not  put  forward, 
as  at  Antioch,  on  the  theory  that  they  could  not 
otherwise  be  saved.  The  practical  demand  was 
the  same,  and  was  so  strongly  pressed  that  the 
decision  was  postponed  to  another  meeting,  in 
which  again  a  long  discussion  took  place  without 
result.  Since  the  extreme  thesis  of  the  disturbers 
at  Antioch  was  not  put  forward  here,  there  must 
have  been  other  weighty  grounds  which  induced 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Church  to  press 
for  the  subjection  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Mosaic 
law — apparently  based  on  the  idea  that  the  law 
was  God's  ordinance  for  the  lives  of  men  far  more 
imiversally  than  merely  among  the  Jews. 

It  was  Peter,  the  head  of  the  Church  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision, who  silenced  this  party  by  the  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  the  principle  of  salvation 
by  grace  alone  through  faith.  He  ap- 
4*  '^he  pealed,  as  to  something  the}'  all  knew, 
Outcome,  to  the  fact  that  God  had  long  before 
Four  Pro-  proclaimed  salvation  by  his  ministry 
hibition&  to  Cornelius  and  his  household;  he  de- 
clared that  the  people  of  God  in  Israel 
had  not  been  able  to  bear  the  law  as  a  means  of 
salvation,  but  were  equally  dependent  with  the  Gen- 
tiles upon  divine  grace,  showing  that  this  fun- 
damental principle  would  be  endangered  if  they 
insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the  law.  This 
argument  reduced  the  opposition  to  silence;  no 
one  was  willing  to  attack  the  truth  that  salva- 
tion was  to  be  obtained  without  the  law 
through  faith.  The  time  was  now  ripe  for 
Barnabas  and  Paul  to  show  how  God  had  at- 
tested their  ministry  by  signs  and  wonders, 
which  proved  also  their  apostolic  independ- 
ence (cf.  II  Cor.  xii.  12).  The  final  verdict 
was  rendered  by  James,  showing  that  the  prophets 
had  foreshadowed  the  upbuilding  of  a  Church 
without  the  law,  and  proposing  instead  of  its 
enforcement  to  emphasize  four  prohibitions, 
which  are  connected  w4th  the  rules  laid  down 
in  Lev.  xvii.  and  xviii.  equally  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  for  the  strangers  sojoiuning 
among  them,  as  also  with  those  imposed  by  later 
Jewish  tradition  on  the  "  proselytes  of  the  gate"; 
they  are  possibly  nothing  but  these  rules  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  observed  among  prose- 
lytes in  the  apostolic  times,  in  the  districts  here 
affected  (Syria  and  Cilicia).  They  are  derived 
originally  from  the  Mosaic  law,  and  forbid  what 
to  the  Jewish  ethical  consciousness  was  highly 
offensive.  Neither  of  these  points  is  made,  how- 
ever, but  they  are  forbidden  as  things  in 
themselves  morally  reprehensible — their  prohi- 
bition is  necessary  in  order  to  separate  Gentile 
morality  from  Gentile  inmiorality  and  super- 
stition. By  the  word  "  fornication  "  (Gk.  pomeia) 
is  signified  the  unrestricted  sexual  intercourse 
which  was  practically  tolerated  in  the  heathen 
world.  The  words  **  to  abstain  from  meats  offered 
to  idols  "  refer  to  both  private  and  public  meab 
on  the  flesh  of  the  victims  of  sacrifices,  which 
connected  the  social  life  of  the  people  with  pagan 
worship.  The  prohibition  of  "  blood  "  and  "  things 
strangled,"  while  not  so  easily  understood,  may 
be  taken  to  stamp  with  disapproval  the  habits  in 


regard  to  food  which  prevailed  among  barbarous 
tribes,  but  were  rejected  by  the  more  civilised 
Greeks  and  Romans,  though  they  must  have  been 
known  among  the  populations  to  whom  the  first 
recipients  of  the  letter  belonged.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  decree  was  to  mark  off  by  a 
sharp  line  of  division  the  life  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians from  that  of  the  heathen  around  them. 

The  account  in  the  Acts  has  been  assailed  by 

numerous  critics  as  a  more  or  less  consciously 

biased  presentation  of  the  real  story, 

5.  Alleged   as   it    may  be  taken    from  Gal.  ii. 

Contradic-  The   accusations    are   mainly    these: 
tion  be-     the  account  in   Acts  minimizes  the 

tween  Acts  fundamental  opposition  which  existed 
and  GaL  iL  between  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem 
Church  by  ascribing  to  the  latter  a 
Pauline  standpoint  which  it  had  not;  the  account 
gives  as  a  result  of  the  Council  a  limitation  of  the 
Gentiles'  liberty  and  equal  title  to  which  Paul  could 
never  have  consented;  in  defiance  of  history, 
it  attributes  to  Paul  a  position  of  subordination  to 
the  Jerusalem  apostles.  The  first  point  scarcely 
needs  further  discussion  after  what  has  been  said. 
The  Pauline  expressions  in  Gal.  ii.  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  explanatory  preface  in 
chap.  i.  His  Galatian  opponents  asserted  that  his 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles  needed  correction 
and  completion,  supporting  this  by  the  statement 
that  he  had  formerly  subordinated  himself 
to  the  Twelve.  He  appeals  to  the  superhu- 
man origin  of  his  mission  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  sought  no  confirmation  of  his  gospel  from 
men,  not  even  from  the  Twelve  (Gfd.  i.  11-20). 
But  with  verse  21  another  point  of  view  begins; 
the  remaining  verses  are  written  to  demonstrate 
that  no  relation  existed  between  him  and  the 
Palestinian  Christianity,  the  older  apostles,  which 
would  give  his  opponents  any  right  to  appeal  to 
them  against  him.  When  in  Gal.  ii.  1  he  mentions 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  later,  it  is  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  after  so  long  a  time  the 
original  concord  remains  undisturbed.  The  situa- 
tion is  thus  exactly  that  described  in  Acts  xv. 
What  Paul  designates  ''  that  gospel  which  I  preach 
among  the  Gentiles  "  is  the  very  thing  opposed  by 
the  disturbers  and  brought  up  in  Jerusalem.  In 
both  cases  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  position 
of  Jerusalem  toward  it,  and  certainty  is  sought. 
In  both  Paul  appears  with  Barnabas;  and  if  he 
mentions  that  he  took  with  him  Titus,  who  was 
uncircumcised  (meaning  thereby  to  test  the  attitude 
of  the  Jerusalem  Church  toward  Gentile  Christians), 
Luke  also  relates  that  certain  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts from  Antioch  were  sent  with  him.  Paul  is 
stating  facts  to  repel  a  personal  attack  on  himself; 
Luke  mentions  the  matter  in  its  bearing  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Thus  there  was  no 
need  to  mention  in  the  Acts  the  revelation  which 
(in  addition  to  the  desire  of  the  community)  de- 
cided Paul's  journey,  while  Paul  speaks  of  it  appar- 
ently to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  proceeding. 
That  Paul  omits  any  notice  of  the  decree  is  not 
surprising  when  one  considers  that  its  purpose  was 
not  in  any  way  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles 
from  the  law,  and  that  he  had  no  motive  to  enter 
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on  the  subject  here.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does 
narrate  something  which  Luke  omits,  in  verses 
6-10.  Certain  prominent  leaders,  especially  the 
three  "  pillars,"  recognizing  the  grace  given  to 
him,  explicitly  agreed  that  he  and  Barnabas 
should  go  to  the  heathen,  and  they  to  the 
circumcision.  By  this  he  means  to  confirm  what 
must  have  been  denied  in  Gaiatia — that  his  inde- 
pendent position  involved  no  breach  with  Jerusa- 
lem, but  had  been  distinctly  sanctioned  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  there.  Luke  might  have 
been  expected  to  mention  this  less  public  discussion 
and  agreement,  of  which  he  must  have  known, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Acts  xv.  4, 12, 26  may  be 
taken  to  refer  indirectly  to  it;  not  to  mention  that, 
according  to  his  narrative  alone,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  the  leaders  had  had  their  minds  settled 
as  to  the  position  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  in 
some  such  way  as  Gal.  ii.  describes.  The  same 
process  of  intelligent  comparison  will  also  show 
that  the  account  of  the  conflict  at  Antioch  in  Gal. 
ii.  11  sqq.  is  by  no  means  (as  has  been  frequently 
asserted)  irreconcilable  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  later  history  of 
the  decree.  Originally  it  was  addressed  to  that  part 
of  the  Gentile  Christians  who  had  been  in  relation 
with  Jerusalem.  On  his  own  motion  Paul  extended 
it  to  other  Gentile  communities  already  existing. 
Neither  his  own  writings  nor  the  Acts 

6.  Later      show  that  he  enforced  it  upon  commu- 

History  of    nities  formed  later  as  a  decree  of  the 

the  Decision  Jerusalem  Council:    but  in  regard  at 

of  the       least  to  the  first  two  points,  the  manner 

CounciL  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  I  Cor. 
v.,  vi.,  viii.-x.  and  in  Rev.  ii.  shows 
that  the  prohibition  was  held  to  be  of  universal 
obligation  among  the  Gentile  Churches;  and  in  the 
second  century  they  played  an  important  part  in 
connection  with  the  Gnostic  controversy.  Singu- 
larly enough,  no  trace  of  the  other  two  prohibitions 
is  foimd  either  in  apostolic  or  in  subapostoUc 
times;  if  the  view  of  them  given  above  is  correct, 
this  would  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  need  to  enforce  them  in  the  civilized  Hellenic 
world.  Later  passages  in  Tertullian  (ApoL,  ix.), 
Minucius  Felix  {Oclaviu8f  xii.),  and  the  Clementine 
Homilies  (vii.  4,  8)  and  Recognitions  (iv.  36),  point 
to  an  avoiding  of  blood  even  in  cooked  meats, 
which  must  have  been  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  decree.  (K.  Schmidt.) 

Bibuogbapht:  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  appropriate 
eectiona  in  ^orks  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  in  commentaries 
on  the  Acts,  and  in  works  on  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul;  of  especial  value  are:  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Oalaiians, 
pp.  283-366,  London,  1866;  O.  Pfleiderer.  Der  Paulinis- 
mus.  pp.  278  sqq.,  500  sqq..  Leipsio,  1873,  Eng.  transl. 
London,  1877;  C.  von  Weias&cker,  I>a§  Ai>oatelconcil^  in 
JahrblUher  fOr  deutaehe  Theologie,  1873,  pp.  191-246;  T. 
Keim,  Aua  dem  VrdirittetUum,  pp.  64-89,  Zurich,  1879; 
F  W  Farrar,  PatUt  chaps,  xxi.-xxiii.,  London,  1883;  idem, 
Sarlu  Day  of  ChrUlianity,  i.  294-297.  ib.  1882;  J.  G. 
Sommer.  Dae  ApoHeUUkret,  2  parts.  Kdnigsberg.  1888-89; 
W.  F.  Slater.  Faith  and  Life  of  the  Early  Church,  London. 
1892  (exceedingly  valuable). 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS:  A  common  designa- 
tion for  those  writers  of  the  ancient  Church  who 
were  scholars  of  apostles,  or  supposed  to  be  such; 
vig.9  Barnabas,  Hennas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Igna- 


tius,  Polycarp,    Papias,   and  the   author  of   the 

epistle  to  Diognetus  (qq.v.). 

Biblxoorapht:  The  first  eollection  of  the  writiags  of  these 
Fathers  was  by  J.  B.  Cotelerius.  Paris.  1672  (reedited 
with  notes  by  J.  Clericus,  Antwerp,  1698,  2d  ed.,  Amster- 
dam, 1724).  Other  editions  are  by  L.  T.  Ittig,  Leipsic. 
1699;  J.  L.  Fray,  Basel,  1742;  R.  RusseU,  London.  1746; 
W.  Jaoobson.  Oxford.  1838:  G.  J.  Hefele.  Tubingen.  1855; 
E.  de  Mural  to.  BamaboB  el  ClemerUie  epietola,  voL  i., 
Zurich.  1847;  A.  R.  M.  Dressel.  Leipsic,  1863;  A.  Hilgen- 
feld.  ib.  187&-81;  O.  von  Gebhardt,  A.  Harnack.  and  T. 
Zahn.  ib.  1894;  F.  X.  Funk,  TQbingen.  1901;  J.  B.  Light- 
foot.  London,  1869-90  (than  which  there  is  nothing  finer). 
Eng.  translations  are  by  W.  Wake,  London,  1693  (rev. 
ed.,  Oxford,  1861);  in  vol.  i.  of  AN F,  Edinburgh.  1867. 
American  ed..  Buffalo,  1887;  C.  H  Hoole.  London,  1872; 
and  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in  ed.  mentioned  above.  Germ, 
transl.  by  H.  Scholi.  Gtitersloh.  1865.  and  by  J.  C.  Mayer 
ia  Bibliothek  der  KtrehenvOter,  80  vols..  Kempten.  1869-88. 
Consult  A.  Hamack.  Litteratur  (exhaustive);  J.  Donaldson. 
Critical  Hietory  of  Chnetian  Literature  and  Doctrine,  London, 
1894;  J.  Nirschl,  Lekrbuch  der  Patrologie  und  Patrietik,  3 
vols.,  Mainz,  18S1  -85;  J.  Alsog,  OrundriaederPairolooieoder 
der  iUteren  chrietlichen  Literaiurgeechichte,  Freiburg,  1888: 0. 
Zdckler,  Oeechichtedertheologiechen  Litteratur,  Gotha,  1890; 
C.  T.  Cruttwell,  Liierary  Hietary  of  Early  ChrUtianity,  2 
vols.,  London.  1893;  G.  Kr(iger,  Oeechic/Ue  der  aUduriet- 
lichen  Litteratur,  Freiburg,  1895.  Eng.  transl..  New  York. 
1897  (altogether  the  handiest  book,  and  useful  because 
of  its  notices  of  the  literature  on  the  separate  subjects). 

APOSTOLIC  KING:  An  honorary  title  of  the 
kings  of  Hungary,  said  to  have  been  given  originally 
to  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king  of  that  country, 
by  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (999-1003),  on  account  of  his 
religious  zeal.  It  was  renewed  and  confirmed  to 
Maria  Theresa,  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  royal  fam- 
ily, by  a  brief  of  Clement  XIII.,  Aug.  19,  1768. 

APOSTOLIC  MENNONITES.    See  MENNONrrss. 

APOSTOLIC  SUCCESSION:  According  to  the 
theory  of  supporters  of  the  episcopal  form  of  church 
polity,  the  uninterrupted  succession,  from  the 
apostles  to  the  present  day,  of  bishops  and  priests 
set  apart  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  Greek, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Anglican  Churches  maintain 
that  this  succession  is  essential  to  the  vahdity  of 
sacramental  ministrations,  and  allow  no  one  not 
thus  ordained  to  minister  in  their  churches.  The 
last-named  body  asserts  its  possession  by  all  three; 
the  Roman  Catholic  concedes  it  to  the  Greek  but 
not  to  the  Anglican;  while  the  Greeks  regard  its 
possession  by  either  of  the  other  two  as  at  best  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  See  EpiscoPArrr;  Ordination; 
Polity. 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  W.  Haddan.  Apoetolioal  Succeeeion  in 
the  Church  of  England,  Ix>ndon,  1869;  E.  McCrady,  Apoe- 
tolioal Succeeeion  and  the  Problem  of  Unity,  Sewanee,  1905. 

APOSTOLICI  (called  by  themselves  Apotactici, 
**  Renuntiants "):  A  heretical  sect  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  which  renoimced  private 
property  and  marriage.  They  existed  in  Asia 
Minor  and  are  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  {HcBr.^  Ixi.). 
They  accepted  as  Scripture  the  apocryphal  Acts 
of  Andrew  and  of  Thomas. 

APPEALS  TO  THE  POPE:  Appeals  from  lower 
ofl^cials  or  courts,  which,  considered  as  an  ordinary 
process  of  law,  with  effect  of  suspension  and  devo- 
lution, may  be  based  upon  the  pope's  capacity  of 
bishop  and  metropolitan,  or  upon  his  supposed 
primacy  over  the  entire  Catholic  world.  Those 
of  the  former  class  have  nothing  peculiar  about 
them.     As  concerns  the  latter  class,  the  third  and 
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fourth  canons  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  (343)  do  not  # 
as  asserted  by  Roman  Catholic  canonists,  recognize 
such  an  appellate  jurisdiction;  and  no  such  juris- 
diction existed  earlier.  The  council  indeed  lays 
down  the  law  that  in  case  of  the  deposition  of  a 
bishop  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  pope, 
who  may  either  decline  to  act  (in  which  case  the 
deposition  holds  good),  or  may  order  an  investiga- 
tion by  neighboring  bishops  and  certain  specially 
appointed  priests.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  Council  of  Sardica  is  not  recognized  as  ecu- 
menical, and  that  its  decrees  were  long  ago  known 
to  have  been  interpolated  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  the  Nicene  canons,  every  true  appeal 
presupposes  a  review  of  the  formalities  and  a  de- 
cision on  the  validity  of  the  grounds  for  the  lower 
court's  sentence,  neither  of  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Sardican  canons.  The  claim  by  the  Roman 
See  of  a  supreme  judicial  power  was  only  made 
possible  by  the  victory  of  the  orthodox  party,  always 
represented  by  Rome,  over  Arianism,  and  the  im- 
perial decision  (380)  that  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  the  standard,  and  that  he  should  have 
precedence  over  all  other  bishops.  This  claim  was 
first  made  by  Innocent  I.  (402-417)  in  his  letter 
to  Victricius  of  Rouen;  attempts  to  enforce  it 
met  with  the  determined  opposition  of  the  primates, 
and  failed  until  a  firm  foundation  for  them  was 
laid  under  Leo  I.  by  a  law  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  III.  in  445. 

The  Roman  view  is  set  forth  in  more  than  one 
passage  of  the  pscudo-Isidorian  decretals.  These 
assert  that,  in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  Sar- 
dica, bishops  may  appeal  to  Rome  in  all  causes, 
and  that  the  more  serious  ones  must  be  decided  by 
the  Roman  See,  not  by  the  bishops;  and  then  that 
not  only  in  such  cases,  but  in  all,  and  by  any 
injured  person,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  pope. 
These  claims  were  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  gave  definite  form  to  the  con- 
current jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  by  which  he  might 
either  immediately  or  through  his  legates  decide 
or  call  up  questions  otherwise  belonging  to  the 
ordinary.  This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction;  but  the  conceptions  belonging 
to  the  latter  are  touched  by  the  assertion  that  in 
cases  where  failure  of  justice  occurs  in  the  secular 
courts,  recourse  may  be  had  from  any  tribunal 
to  the  Church,  that  is,  eventually  to  the  curia. 
Although  Alexander  III.  (1159-81)  had  admitted 
that  appeals  from  civil  tribunals,  while  customary, 
were  not  in  accordance  with  strict  legal  principles, 
Innocent  III.  (1198-1216)  affirmed  the  principle 
that  the  Church  had  the  right  to  take  measures 
against  any  sin,  and  thus  against  denial  of  justice 
by  secular  courts.  A  reaction  against  the  abuse 
of  appeals  to  Rome  was  evidenced  in  Germany  by 
the  *'  Golden  Bull  "  [issued  by  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.  m  1356;  for  text  cf.  O.  Hamack,  Das  KurfUr- 
sten-KoUegiunif  Giessen,  1883],  which  forbade 
them  to  be  made  from  secular  tribunals;  by  the 
Concordat  of  Constance  (1418);  and  by  the  thirty- 
first  session  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  to  which  corre- 
sponds the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  1439.  The  Concordat  established  the 
principle  that  appeals  should  be  decided  not  in  | 


Rome,  but  by  judices  in  partibus  ;  and  this  provision 
was  repeated  in  the  latter  two  documents,  which 
also  forbade  appeals  per  aaUum  and  before  the  de- 
finitive sentence  of  the  lower  tribunal.  The  Council 
of  Trent  (sessions  13,  chaps.  1-3,  and  24,  chap.  20 
[held  in  1551  and  1563])  decreed  that  only  causa 
majores  should  be  taken  to  Rome,  the  others  being  de- 
cided by /tu/icessyruMia^,  papal  delegates  so  called 
because  their  nomination  was  left  to  the  diocesan 
and  provincial  synods.  When  it  appeared  that 
these  bodies  did  not  act  successfully,  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  (1740-58)  transferred  the  nomination  to 
bishops  and  chapters  {judices  prosynodaUs)  by  the 
constitution  Quamvis  po/^mce  of  1741.  At  present 
the  bishops  receive  faculties  enabling  them  to 
delegate  these  nominees  in  the  pope's  name  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Appeals  which  do  go  to 
Rome  are  referred  to  two  congregations,  that  of 
the  council  and  that  of  bishops  and  regulars. 

In  modem  times,  even  earlier  than  the  period 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  (1765-90),  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  governments  have  either  abolished 
these  appeals  or  very  strictly  limited  them;  but 
these  limitations  are  considered  by  the  curia  as  only 
de  facto;  not  de  jure,  and  the  extensive  medieval 
claims  are  still  upheld  in  theory. 

(E.  Fribdberg.) 
Biblioobapht:  For  Qolden  Bull  in  Eng.  consult:  Hen- 
derson, DoeumenU,  pp.  220-221;  Thatcher  and  MoNeal, 
SowcB  Book,  pp.  283  sqq.  (cf.  pp.  32^332  on  the  gen- 
eral flubjeot  of  appeals).  On  appeals:  O.  Phillips,  Kir- 
dtenrecht,y,  216  sqq.,  Ratisbon,  1857;  P.  Hinschius.  Xtr- 
ehenreeht,  r.  773  sqq.,  r.  281.  Berlin,  1888-06. 

APPEL,  THEODORE:  German  Reformed  clergy- 
man; b.  atEaston,  Pa.,  Apr.  30, 1823.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Marshall  College,Mercer8burg,  Pa.(B.A.,  1842), 
and  at  the  German  Reformed  Seminary  in  the  same 
town  (1845).  He  was  tutor  in  Greek  in  Marshall 
College  in  1842-45,  and  pastor  of  German  Reformed 
churches  atCavetown,  Md.  (1845-51),  and  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.  (1851-53).  He  also  held  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  at  Marshall  College  from  1851 
to  1853,  and  was  professor  of  mathematics,  physics, 
and  astronomy  at  Franklin  and  MarshaU  College 
from  1853  to  1877,  while  from  1878  to  1886  he  was 
superintendent  of  home  missions  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  and  holds 
a  similar  office  on  the  Board  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church.  From  1878  to 
1886  he  edited  the  Reformed  Missionary  Herald 
and  from  1889  to  1893  the  Reformed  Church  Mes- 
senger. He  retired  from  active  life  in  1897.  In 
theology  he  adheres  to  the  Mercersburg  type  of 
doctrine  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  In  ad- 
dition to  numerous  contributions  to  periodicals, 
he  has  written  College  Recollections  (Reading,  Pa., 
1886);  The  Beginnings  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  (Philadelphia,  1886);  and 
The  Life  and  Work  of  Rev,  John  W  Nevin  (1889). 
He  has  likewise  edited  Nevin 's  lectures  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  language  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1895). 

APPELLANTS:  The  name  of  that  party,  which, 
in  the  controversy  between  the  Jansenists  and  the 
Jesuits,  rejected  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  appealed 
to  a  general  council.  See  Jansen,  Cornelius, 
Jansenibii. 
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APPLETON,  JESSE;  American  Cbngregation- 
aii^t;  b.  at  New  Ipswich*  N.  H.,  Nov.  17,  1772; 
d.  at  Brunswick^  Me.,  Nov.  12*  1819.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  1792;  ordained  miniflter 
at  Hampton^  N.  H.^  Feb.,  1797;  chosen  second 
president  of  Bowdoin  College*  1807.  During  tha 
greater  part  of  his  tenn  he  acted  as  professor  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  and  waa  pastor  of  the  Con* 
gregational  Church  at  Brunswick,  His  theo- 
logical leettires  and  academic  addresses*  and  a 
selection  from  his  flermona,  with  memoir^  were 
published  at  Audovor  (2  vols.*  1836), 

APPOrnUS,  ap-pS'ni-usr  The  author  of  an 
exposition  of  the  8ong  of  Solomon,  He  names 
himself  in  his  preface^  addressed  to  the  preabyter 
Armeniuj^*  but  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of 
bis  activity  can  bo  determiued  witb  certainty. 
An  approximation  to  his  date  may  be  reached  by 
means  of  the  facts  that  he  mentions  Macedonius^ 
Photinus,  and  Bonosus  among  heretics^  and  that 
Bede  (d.  735)  quotes  him,  wliich  places  him  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuiy  and  the 
middle  of  the  seventh^ probably  nearer  the  be- 
ginning than  the  end  of  this  period,  since  he  does 
not  mention  Nestorius  and  Eutycbes  among  his 
heretics,  Mai  identified  Armenius  with  the  per- 
sonage of  that  name  associated  with  AgneUus*  and 
accordingly  fixed  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
as  Ap]>onius's  date.  His  insistence  on  the  position 
of  Peter  as  vicar  of  Christ  has  been  thought  to 
point  to  Rome  or  its  vicinity  as  the  place  of  bis 
residejice*  His  interjjretation  of  the  Canticles 
is  entirety  mystical  and  spiritual,  regarding  it  as 
an  exposition  of  the  relations  of  God  with  his 
Church.  {A.  Hauck.) 

BfDUoatiAfaT:  Books  i.-ri.  of  Apponiua'A  work  Are  in  the 
SiiilyotJittxi  ma^fiui  jyatruvt  lAi^unenttM,  xiv,  9fi  i^cm-* 
1677,  aod  in  tb«  BibtUtthe^ca  pal^um.  of  Do  la  Bij^Tie,  i.  763 
pqa.,  Paris,  15S9;  bookn  vii.,  viij.,  and  the  first  Sialf  of  ix.* 
in  Mai,  Spimle^um  Rnvnanum^  v.  1  iqQ.;  the  comptets 
work  is  edited  by  H.  HotUiia  sod  I.  Hanini,  Home,  1M3. 

APraOBATIOIV  OF  BOOKS.  See  Cknsokjshtp, 
APSE  (APSIS)  t  The  semicircular  or  semioctag" 
onal  enclosure  with  which  the  choir  of  the  older 
Christian  churches  generally  terminates.  The 
ground-plan  of  this  enclosure  is  an  arc,  on  the  chord 
of  which  the  altar  is  raised,  while  the  bishop's 
throne  is  placed  in  the  center,  against  the  wall, 
with  rows  of  benches  for  the  clergy  on  both  sides ^ 
sometimes  one  row  above  the  other  (apsides  gta- 
daltE).  In  the  Roman  ba&ilica^  or  hall  of  jiietiee^ 
which  Id  numerous  cases  was  actually  turned  into 
a  Christian  church  witb  very  slight  modifications, 
while  its  ground-plan  formed  the  starting-point 
for  all  Chri^tan  chuich  architecture,  the  exterior 
form  of  the  building  was  perfectly  rectangular, 
and  the  apse,  witb  its  seats  for  the  magistrate  and 
the  officers  of  the  court,  was  formed  internally. 
There  are  still  churchea  extant  on  this  plan,  and 
they  are  the  oldest;  such  as  the  Sta,  Croce  in  Ge- 
rusaJcmma  in  Home,  and  several  others  in  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor,  all  of  the  third  century.  In 
churches  of  the  fifth  century,  such  as  Satit'  ApoUi* 
nare  in  Chwse  at  Ravenna,  etc.,  the  apae  has  gener^ 
nUy  become  visible  also  in  the  exterior  form:  and 
not  only  the  choifi  but  also  the  aisles,  terminate 


in  apses.  In  St,  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and  in 
churchef}  buiJt  after  that  model ,  the  transepts  are 
provided  with  apses;  and,  in  some  few  cases  in 
Germany,  such  as  the  Church  of  Reichenau  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  the  choir  has  ap^es  at  both 
ends.    See  Archxtecture,  Ecclesiastical* 

AQDARH,  n-cwfi'ri-ai  ("Water  People;'*) r  The 
name  given  by  Philastrius  {//ar,,  Ixxvii,;  cf,  Au- 
gustine ^  Hf£r.^  Ixiv.;  Pn^de&iiniitMS,  Ixiv.)  to  cer- 
tain Christians  who  used  water  instead  of  wine 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  (q.vO*  C  KbOger, 

AQUAVIVA,  a"cwa-vl'va,  CLAITBIO;  Fifth  gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuit^:  b,  at  Naples  Sept.  14,  1543; 
d.  at  Rome  Jan.  31,  1515,  He  studied  at  Rome, 
joined  the  order  in  1567,  and  was  chosen  its  general 
in  158L  He  showed  himself  a  highly  capable  ruler 
in  the  midst  of  difficulties  both  within  the  order 
and  without.  The  Spanish  Jesuits  organised  a  re- 
volt against  him  and  had  the  support  of  the 
Inquisition^  King  Philip  IL,  and  Pope  Clement 
VI IL,  but  he  ultimately  established  himself  all  the 
firmer  from  the  very  attacks  which  were  intended 
to  overthrow  him.  In  the  dispute  between  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  following  the  publica- 
tion of  Molina^ B  book  on  free  will  (see  Mouna)  be 
supported  the  latter  skilfully  and  successfully.  It 
was  under  Aquaviva's  leaderstiip  that  the  order 
reached  its  a^i^ured  position  in  the  world.  He 
wrote  IndmtrifB  pro  superioribus  ad  curandoB  ani- 
ma  rttf^boti  (Florence,  16Q0),  and  compiled  the 
oldest  Ratio  studi^rum  (Rome,  1586)  and  the  Dittx^ 
iorium  exerdliorum  Bancti  Ignalii  (1591).  His  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  members  of  the  order  are  in 
the  EpisioiiF  prfFposUorum  generaliUrTn  sodelaiia 
Jetu,  Antwerp,  1635,  and  have  been  printed  ia 
other  editions. 

AQUILA,  ac'wi'^la:  1-  Translator  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek;  Ace  Biblk  Verbions,  A, 
L.2.  !    I. 

S*  A  Jewish  Christian  from  Pontus,  w*ho  m^aa 
intimately  connected  with  Paul,  and  is  always 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his  wife,  Prisca  (so 
in  Paul  according  to  the  bc«}t  readings)  or  Priscilla 
(Luke),  whose  name  is  usually  put  first.  When 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  the 
pair  lived  at  Ephesus  (I  Cor.  xvi.  19),  and  their 
house  was  a  meeting-place  for  the  congregation 
there.  It  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  well 
known  to  the  Corinthians,  probably  from  a  resi- 
dence  at  ([krrinth,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Acts, 
according  to  which  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  being  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  order  of  Claudius,  settled  at 
CJorinth  shortly  before  Paul's  arrival  there  (xviii.  1-3), 
If  this  expulsion  is  connected  with  disturbanceii 
among  the  Etoman  Jews  due  to  Christianity,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  pair  were  already  Chris* 
tians,  and  this  view  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  Paul 
stayed  with  them.  From  Corinth  they  went  to 
Ephesus  with  Paul  (Acts  xviii,  IS),  and  here  ApoU 
los  was  instructed  in  Christianity  by  thera  (xviii. 
W}.  From  Rom,  xvi.  3-5  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  Rome  when  that  epistle  w*as  written;  but  this 
passage  is  thought  by  some  to  be  out  of  place  and 
proi>erly  to  belong  to  an  epistle  directed  to  the 
Ephesions;  II  Tim.   iv.    19  puts  them   again   at 
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Ephesus.  Accotding  to  later  tradition,  Aqiiila  be- 
came bifihop  of  HeracJea;  according  to  another  tra- 
dition, he  suffered  martyrdom  with  his  wife  (cf. 
ASB,  July  8).  (P.  EwaldO 

AQUILA  (ADLER)  EASPAR:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Augsburg  Aug.  7,  148S;  d.  at  Saalfeld  (65  m.  s.w. 
of  Leipaic),  Thuiingia,  Nov.  12,  lo60.  Hd  studied 
at  Leipsic  (1510)  and,  after  1513,  at  Wittenberg. 
In  1515-16  he  appeara  to  have  been  chaplain  to 
Franz  von  Sicklngen  during  liis  campaigns  againiit 
Worms  and  Met^s;  from  1517  to  1521  he  officiated 
OR  pastor  at  Jengen,  near  Augsburg,  where,  influ- 
enced by  the  TftTitings  of  Luther,  he  became  an 
adherent  of  the  Reformation,  In  Jan.,  1521,  he 
went  to  Wittenberg  to  obtain  his  master's  degree. 
During  the  next  two  years  (1523-23)  he  was  again 
with  Sickingen-  then  he  returned  to  his  home,  and 
was  imprisoneti  at  Dillingen  by  the  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg (Sept,,  152U),  He  was eoon liberated,  however, 
and  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  rendered  Luther 
valuable  aid  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Through  Luther's  influence  he  became  minister  at 
Saalf eld  (1527)  and  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  1530.  In  1548  he  published  a  virulent  attack 
against  his  former  friend,  Agricols,  because  of  the 
latter*B  support  of  the  Interim  of  1548.  The  em- 
peror set  a  price  on  his  head  and  Aquila  sought 
refuge  with  the  counts  of  Henneberg.  In  1550  he 
became  dean  of  the  Collegiate  Infititate  at  Schmal- 
kald  but  returned  two  years  later  to  Saalf  eld. 

(G,  Kawerau.) 

Bidliographt:  Hih  life  is  givta  by  J.  AvetutriuB,  Kurtt 
Lehpnheschr^buna,  Meinjti|!:en,  1713;  G.  Sch!lc||dt  l^hen 
und  Tod  Ca»pari  AquiiiE,  Leiltnc,  1737  {especially  rich)* 
F.  ^  Q^mkr,  Vita,  Jena,  1S16;  F.  Roth,  AjAQ^-urgM  Rctvr- 
maii&ntfftMt^ickiiP,  Munich,   1901. 

AQUILEU,  a"cwi-l^'yQ,  PATRIARCHATE  AlTD 
SYNODS:  Aquileia^  or  Aglar,  a  town  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Adriatic  (45  m*  e.n.e.  of  Venice),  was 
originaUy  a  Roman  outpost  against  the  Celts  and 
Ifitriana  and  was  a  place  of  commercial  importance 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Tradition  aa- 
cribes  the  founding  of  its  church  to  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  who  is  said  to  havo  come  from  Rome 
and  consecrated  St.  Hermagoras  (alleged  to  have 
died  as  a  martyr)  as  its  first  bishop.  Somewhat 
less  legendary  ig  the  tradition  that  its  bishop,  He- 
larua  or  Hilarius^  suffered  martyrdom  there  about 
285.  lU  bishop,  Valerianua  (369-388),  the  fellow 
combatant  of  Ambrose  against  the  Arians,  appears  as 
metropolitan,  and  presided  at  the  first  AquDeian  pro- 
vincial council  (381),  which  was  attended  by  thirty*- 
two  bishops  frora  Upper  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Africa; 
it  excommunicated  and  deposed  the  lUyric  bishop 
Palladius  who  leaned  toward  Arianiam.  When 
the  Lombards  invaded  Upper  Italy,  the  metro- 
politan Paul  transferred  his  seat  from  Aquileia  to  the 
isle  of  Grado  (56S).  The  Aquileian  metropolitans 
residing  there  refused  to  acknowledge  the  fifth  ecu- 
menical council  of  553,  convened  by  Justinian  I., 
and  remained  in  this  HchismatJc  opposition  nearly 
150  years.  An  effort  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  Roman  Church  failed,  since  the 
synod  convened  by  the  metropolitan  Severus  (586- 
607)  at  Grado  (c»  600)  still  refused  to  acknowledge 
ibe  council.   The  successor  of  SeveruSj  Qandidianu» 


(died  c.  612),  accepted  the  catholic  orthodox  tradi- 
tion, but  the  schism  continued,  nevertheless. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  Lombards  a  number 
of  achismatic  antibLshops  were  created,  who  re- 
flumed  their  seat  in  Aquileia  and  took  the  title  of 
Patriarch,  and  the  bishops  of  Grado  soon  followed 
their  eicample.  The  controversy  did  not  cease 
when  in  698  the  Aquileian  Patriarch  Peter  (induced 
by  Sergius  L  of  Rome)  abjured  his  scliism.  On 
the  contrary,  both  patriarchates,  that  of  Aquileia 
and  that  of  Grado,  maintained  themselves  side  by 
side  till  the  middle  of  the  eightrcenth  century.  Re- 
peated efforts  of  the  popes  (nuch  as  that  of  Loo  IX, 
by  the  bulla  drcumscripiionii  of  1053)  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  were  unsuccessful.  When  Nicolaus 
V,  in  1451  abolished  the  patriarchate  of  Grado, 
and  established  one  for  Venice,  the  incumbents  of 
the  Aquileian  see  were  placed  in  a  difficult  position; 
both  Venice  and  Austria,  to  whose  territory 
Aquileia  belonged,  as  well  as  Udine  and  Cividale, 
where  the  AquHeians  had  commonly  resided  since 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  obtained  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment. The  difficulties  were  finally  adjusted  300 
years  later  by  Benedict  XIV;,  who  abolished  the 
Aquileian  patriarchate  by  the  bull  Injuneium  (1751) 
and  founded  in  its  place  two  archbishoprics,  one  at 
Udine  for  Venetian  Friuli  to  be  filled  by  Venicej 
and  the  other  at  Gt^rz  for  Austrian  FritiU  to  be  filled 
by  Vienna.  Several  synods  more  or  less  note- 
worthy were  called  by  the  Aquileian  patriarchs 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  One  at  Friuli  (Forum 
JuHi)  in  796  under  Paulinua  (787-802),  the  friend 
of  Alcuin  and  theological  counselor  of  Charlemagne, 
declared  against  the  Greek  dogma  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  were  several  in  the  four- 
teenth century  (1305,  1311,  1339,  etc).  The  last 
of  importance  met  in  Cividale  in  1409  at  the  call  of 
Gregory  XIL  in  opposition  to  the  reform-council 
at  Pisa,  O.  ZdCKLERf, 

Biblioosapbt:  B.  H.  do  Hubei«,  Monum^nta  eoclititx  A  quil*i- 
tnMiM,  8trubuiie*  1740;  G.  Fontuuni*  HUtoha  liUeraria 
Aq^Heienait,  Rorae,  1742;  HefGlep  Concitienaetchvhte,  ji. 
ftad,  vi.;  P.  B.  Ganw.,  JS^ri^M  epiKop^irum  trtiemm  eathtdiea^ 
pp.  772sqq.,70l  sqq.,  RcfcexiJibur^,  ISJti;  S\^i^tjcr^  Daa  Con- 
cilium vot%  CipidflJ*.  in  Hutoruchea  Jahrbuch  der  Q^m 

AQtJlLEIAN  CREED:    The  creed  of  the  Cburoh 

of  Aquileia  as  given  by  the  Aquileian  Rufinus  {Ex^ 
posHio  syvtboli  apostohrumj  MPL,  xxi.)  forms  a 
parallel  to  the  older,  shorter  Roman  baptismal 
formula  with  three  interesting  variants:  (1)  At 
the  end  of  the  first  article  it  adds  to  Deo  PalTe  ojn^ 
nipotenle  the  words  imrisibiU  el  itnp€tssibili  (prob* 
ably    as    explanation    against     Patripasaianiam); 

(2)  In  the  second  article,  between  the  words  ae- 
pultus  and  Urtia  die  resurre:cii  il  put^  a  reference  to 
Christ *s  descent  into  Hades  (I  Pet,  iii.  19;  Eph,  iv* 
9)  by  the  words  dettcendil  ad  infema — the  oldest 
catholic  orthodox  confession  of  this  article  of  faith, 
since  the  synod  at  Sirmium  in  358  and  Nica^a  359 
which  mention   the  same   fact   were  semi-Arian; 

(3)  In  article  iii.  it  inserts  hujux  before  c^mis 
r€su7T€diojiem,  thus  emphasiring  the  identity  of  the 
resurrection-body  with  the  earthly  body  of  man. 
The  creed  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Friuli  pub- 
lished by  B.  M.  de  Rubeis  {Dis^eriatia  de  lUurgica, 
Venice,  1754)  from  a  icndinium  caUehumetwrum 
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ForojiUiense  of  the  sixth  century  (cf.  the  text  in 
Hahn,  43-44)  cMers  from  that  of  Rufinus,  and  the 
three  characteristic  formulas  of  the  latter  men- 
tioned above,  are  wanting.  One  of  these  formulas 
at  least,  the  descendit  ad  infema  is  also  found  in  the 
parallel  text  transmitted  by  Venantius  Fortunatus 
{ExpoaUio  symboli,  xi.  1),  which  must  be  regarded 
as  an  excerpt  from  the  text  of  Rufinus  (Hahn,  45- 
46).  The  Exflanatio  symboli  of  Bishop  Nicetas  (or 
Niceta),  which  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  paral- 
lel text  to  the  Aquileian  confession,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  since  the  bishop  in  question  had  his  see 
not  at  Romatiana  (or  Portus  Romatianus)  near 
Aquileia,  but  at  Remesiana  in  Dacia  (see  Nicetas 
OF  Remesiana).  O.  ZOcKLERf. 

Bibliography:  A.  Hahn.  Bibliothek  der  Symbole  und  Olau- 
beruregeln  der  alien  Kirche,  Breslau,  1807;  F.  Kattenbusch, 
D<u  apoatoliache  Symbol,  i.  102-132,  Leipsic.  1804;  Schaff, 
Creeds,  ii.  40-50  (gives  sources  and  the  text  with  notes). 
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I.  Use  of  the  Name. 

II.  Geography  and  Topogra- 

phy. 

I.  Use  of  the  Name :  The  root-meaning  of  the 
Semitic  word  is  "  dry  "  or  "  sterile  ";  as  a  noun  it 
means  "  desert."  (1)  Old  Testament  Usage.  The 
term  occurs  first  as  a  place  name,  Jer.  xxv.  24  (Isa. 
xiii.  20,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  "  nomad,"  is 
exilic  or  later).  In  earlier  passages  it  is  simply 
"  desert."  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  21)  and  the  Chronicler 
(II  Chron.  xvii.  11;  xxi.  16;  xxii.  1;  xxvi.  7;  Neh. 
ii.  19;  iv.  7;  vi.  1)  use  it  as  a  national  appellative. 
In  the  early  parts  of  the  Bible  the  Arabs  are  called 
Amalekites,  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  the  Afe'ontm 
(=Minaeans,  see  III.  below),  and  the  like.  (2) 
New  Testament  Usage.  In  Acts  ii.  11  the  use  cor- 
responds to  that  of  late  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Arabia  of  Paul's  retirement  (Gal.  i. 
17),  usually  taken  as  the  Syrian  desert,  is  rather 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (cf.  Gal.  iv.  25).  (3)  As- 
Syrian  Usage.  The  inscriptions  later  than  the  ninth 
century  b.c.  contain  frequent  allusions  to  Arabs, 
but  generally  mean  only  those  of  the  Syrian  desert. 
With  these  contact  was  frequent.  Tiglath  Pileser 
III.  invaded  the  peninsula,  as  did  Esarhaddon.  In 
earlier  times  the  country  was  known  to  Babylo- 
nians as  Magan,  and  is  often  mentioned.  (4)  The 
Arabic  Usage.  According  to  N6ldeke  {Enqjdopcedia 
Biblica,  i.  274)  the  term  '*  Arab  "  was  in  early  (pre- 
Christian?)  use  by  the  Arabs  themselves  as  a  gen- 
eral term  denoting  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula. 
It  was  so  employed  during  Mohammed's  lifetime, 
though  several  passages  in  the  Koran  apply  the  term 
to  nomads  as  distinct  from  inhabitstnts  of  towns. 
(5)  Greek  Usage  employs  the  word  inexactly  of  the 
nomads  of  the  Syrian  desert,  but  Herodotus  (ii.  11; 
iii.  107-113;  iv.  39)  means  by  "Arabia"  the  pen- 
insula. (6)  In  the  following  discussion  "Arabia" 
will  mean  only  the  peninsula  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  tlie  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south- 
east extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  thus  ex- 
cluding the  region  commonly  known  as  the  Syrian 
desert. 

XL  Geography  and  Topography :  Only  the  edges 
of  the  peninsula  have  been  explored  by  Europeans. 


(For  a  history  of  exploration,  cf.  the  chapter  by 
Hommel  in  Hilprecht,  Exploratians  in  Bible  Lands, 
Philadelphia,  1903,  691-752;  D.  G.  Hogarth,  The 
Penetration  of  Arabia,  London,  1904.)  For  infor- 
mation about  the  central  regions  dependence  must 
be  placed  upon  Arab  geographers;  "  mostly  unex- 
plored "  is  Hommers  significant  phrase  (Hilprecht, 
697).  (1)  Physical  Features.  The  shape  is  that 
of  a  thick-legged  boot,  with  the  toe  towani  the  east. 
The  peninsula  is  about  1,400  miles  in  length  by 
from  600  to  1,200  in  width.  It  consists  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  fertile  sea-plain  around  the  east,  south,  and 
west  sides,  terminated  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
practicaUy  continuous,  rising  abruptly  to  a  height 
of  4,000  to  10,000  feet,  through  which  passes  give 
access  to  a  central  plateau,  which  in  its  highest 
parts  is  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Arabia  has  no 
river  system,  only  a  system  of  wadies  or  valleys. 
In  these,  during  the  dry  season,  the  waters  sink 
below  the  surface  to  be  found  only  by  digging;  and 
the  waters  of  the  interior,  collected  temporarily  in 
the  wadies,  lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  (2)  Cli- 
mate.  Lying  as  Arabia  does  between  12^  40^  and 
32°  n.  lat.,  its  prevailing  temperature  is  high,  not- 
withstanding its  elevation.  The  interior  is  also 
very  dry,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mountains  in- 
tercept the  moisture  from  the  sea.  Different  parts 
of  the  coast  region  have  a  rainy  season  which  dif- 
fers curiously  in  time;  Yemen  (the  southwestern 
comer)  has  its  rains  between  June  and  September. 
Oman  (the  southeastern  projection),  between  Feb- 
ruary and  April,  and  Hadramaut  (the  southern 
coast  district),  between  April  and  September. 
(3)  The  fringing  sea-plcdn  possesses  great  fertility, 
though  generally  untilled.  The  most  of  the  interior 
plateau  is  desert,  either  of  sand  or  of  gravel  and 
stone.  But  there  are  areas  of  surprising  fertility, 
some  of  considerable  extent,  as  is  involved  in  the 
existence  of  the  kingdoms  owning  sway  over  settled 
populations  (see  III.  below).  A  smaller  area  is 
under  cultivation  now  than  in  early  times  owing 
to  the  decay  of  works  of  irrigation.  (4)  Fauna 
and  Flora.  The  animal  life  as  conditioned  by  the 
climate  includes  of  course  the  camel;  the  lion, 
leopard,  wolf,  fox,  hyena,  and  jackal  are  the  beasts 
of  prey  and  carrion;  the  antelope,  gazelle,  ibex, 
and  hare  are  the  game  animals;  the  jerboa  repre- 
sents the  rodents;  and  the  marmot  and  ostrich  are 
natives.  The  qualities  of  the  Arab  horse  (not  a 
native)  will  be  at  once  recalled.  The  fiora  is  char- 
acterized by  the  date-palm,  fig-tree,  aromatic  herbs, 
and  the  coffee-berry.  (5)  Inhabitants.  The  state- 
ment has  generally  passed  muster  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  peninsula  are  the  purest  type  of  Semites. 
The  isolation  of  the  country  makes  this  a  priori 
reasonable.  The  mental  characteristics  of  the  race 
are  depth  and  strength  of  emotion,  consequent 
warmth  of  feeling  and  brilliancy  of  expression, 
philosophical  shallowness  and  metaphysical  inepti- 
tude, imagination  of  great  power,  a  tremendous 
fixedness  of  will  leading  to  fanatical  intensity,  and 
temperance  in  all  but  sexual  relations.  (6 )  Commerce, 
The  products  of  Arabia  have  been  remarkable 
for  concentration  rather  than  for  bulk.  Incense, 
spices,  aromatic  herbs,  essences,  gold,  emeralds, 
agate,   and  onyx  have   been   the   staples   of   its 
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trade.    Before  1000  B.C.,  the  Arabs  were  the  com- 
mon carriers  of  Eastern  trade. 

m.  History :  The  fmiction  of  Arabia  in  world- 
history  has  been  to  serve  as  the  cradle,  if  not  the 
birth-place,  of  the  Semitic  race.  For  this  it  was 
well  fitted,  isolated  as  it  is  by  three  seas  and  a 
trackless  desert.  At  almost  regular  intervals  it 
has  sent  forth  hordes  of  Semites  in  waves  of  migra- 
tion to  become  makers  of  history.  The  first  of 
these  made  the  initial  conquest  of  the  pre-Semitic 
civilization  of  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
is  represented  by  the  great  names  of  Sargon  I.  and 
his  son  Naram-Sin,  about  3800  B.C.  It  was  possi- 
bly the  second  wave  which  gave  to  Babylonia  the 
Arabic  dynasty  which  began  to  rule  about  2400  B.C., 
represented  best  by  the  renowed  Hammurabi  (q.v  ; 
possibly  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiv.),  the  codifier 
of  Babylonian  law.  The  third  wave  was  the  Ara- 
mean  migration,  assigned  to  about  the  seventeenth 
pre-Christian  century,  of  which  the  Hebrews  were  an 
offshoot.  The  Nabatseans  (fifth  to  third  centuries 
B.C.)  were  the  fourth,  and  the  Mohammedan  exo- 
dus made  the  last  of  this  remarkable  series  of  mi- 
grations. It  looks  as  though  Arabia's  function  had 
been  to  nourish  her  sons  for  a  millennium  and  then 
to  send  them  forth  to  conquer  an  empire.  The 
general  conception  that  Arabia  was  wholly  a  coun- 
try of  nomads  is  not  true.  Recent  exploration,  par- 
tial though  it  is,  has  proved  that  not  only  are  there 
regions  of  thickly  settled  populations  and  numerous 
well-built  cities  in  the  present,  but  that  there  were 
several  kingdoms  of  considerable  importance  at 
least  as  early  as  1000  B.C.  Three  of  the  most  noted 
are  the  Minsan,  Sabean,  and  Hadramautic,  situ- 
ated in  the  south,  but  on  the  plateau;  and  those  of 
Meluhha,  Gush,  and  Mizri  in  the  north,  southeast 
from  the  Edomitic  territory.  The  last  two  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  are  there  con- 
fused with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  since  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  former  is  Gush  and  of  the  latter  Miz- 
raim.  The  investigations  of  Doughty,  Hal^vy,  and 
Glaser,  to  mention  only  these  among  a  host  of  au- 
thorities, and  the  inscriptions  now  in  the  hands  of 
scholars,  render  incontrovertible  the  existence  of  a 
Minsean  realm  as  early  as  Solomon's  time,  and  make 
it  probable  that  this  kingdom  was  subdued  by  a 
sovereign  of  the  Sabean  power  (the  Sheba  of 
Scripture),  which  latter  continued  down  to  600  B.C. 
or  later.  About  the  Christian  era  the  Himyaritic 
or  Ethiopian  kingdom  ruled  in  southern  Arabia. 
While  there  are  traces  of  Minsanand  Sabean  domi- 
nation in  northern  Arabia,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
peninsula  was  unified  govemmentally  before  Mo- 
hammed's day.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Arabia,  the  general  idea  that  the 
Arab  is  a  nomad  is  nearly  correct.  Tribal  life  is  to 
him  the  normal  one.  Mohammed's  miracle,  there- 
fore, was  not,  as  he  claimed,  the  Koran,  but  a  united 
Arabia.  Before  him,  Arabia  was  one  great  battle- 
ground of  the  tribes.  The  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple were  commerce  and  pasturage;  their  pastimes 
were  the  feast,  the  chase,  or  the  pursuit  of  venge- 
ance in  the  blood-feud  or  of  war  for  plunder  or 
glory.  A  striking  feature  was  the  month  of  truce 
during  which  feud  and  war  were  suspended  that 
the  tribes  might  in  peace  revisit  and  worship  at 


the  shrines  of  their  tribal  deities.     For  the  rest  of 
the  year,  fighting  was  legal  and  normal. 

IV.  Religion:  When  Mohammed  chose  Allah 
as  his  god,  he  took  one  whose  name  was  already 
conmion  property  throughout  the  country.  The 
three  goddesses  who  were  daughters  of  AUah  (cf. 
Wellhausen,  Reste  arabischen  HeiderUhums,  Berlin, 
1897,  24  sqq.)  and  were  widely  worshiped,  testify 
to  this  fact.  But  the  Koran  testifies  to  the  domi- 
nance of  idolatry;  the  Kaaba  was  a  home  of  idols. 
W.R.Smith  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  ani- 
mism, with  the  consequent  or  accompanying  to- 
temism,  as  native  and  persistent  among  Arabs. 
Stone- worship,  the  cults  of  local  gods,  the  bloody 
and  the  mystic  sacrifice,  especially  the  primitive 
sacrifice  in  which  god  and  worshipers  were  clan- 
brothers  and  commensals,  are  proved  facts  for  this 
region.  All  of  which  is  to  say  that  the  gods  of 
Arabia  were  many.  Yet  the  civilization  of  cities 
implies  the  supereminence  of  some  gods  with  a 
prestige  which  lifted  them  above  the  horde  of  little 
deities.  These  greater  gods  were  heaven-gods,  a 
consequence  of  the  clear  atmosphere  and  brilliant 
skies.  Examples  of  these  are  Athtar,  a  male  deity, 
the  evening  or  morning  star  (north-Semitic,  Ishtar, 
female),  and  Wadd,  the  moon-god,  known  also  as 
Amm  and  regnant  over  love.  Sun-deities  of  different 
names  were  numerous  and  were  often  feminine. 
But  underlying  the  cult  of  these  more  prominent 
gods  was  that  of  the  local  divinities,  the  more  cher- 
ished favorites  of  the  tribes  and  clans.  Sometimes 
the  images  or  symbols  of  tribal  gods  were  collected 
in  some  shrine  which  then  became  the  goal  of  pil- 
grimage,— the  case  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  The 
**  Black  Stone  "  in  the  Kaaba,  the  only  official 
relic  of  ancient  Arabia,  is  pronounced  meteoric.  It 
is  a  remainder  of  a  once  dominant  fetishism. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  offered  by  the  physical 
character  of  the  country  and  the  rigid  Mohammed- 
anism of  the  people  Arabia  is  not  a  promising  field 
for  Christian  missionary  enterprise.  A  few  sporadic 
attempts  have  been  made,  however,  in  some  of  the 
coast  towns,  where  foreign  influence  most  readily 
finds  entrance.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  vicar 
apostolic  for  Arabia  with  residence  at  Aden. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapht:  For  the  geography  r^sumds  of  the  results 
of  travelers  are  found  in  the  chapter  of  Hommel  and  the 
work  by  Hogarth  mentioned  in  the  text.  For  a  view  of 
the  facts  gleaned  from  native  sources  consult  R.  Ritter, 
Erdkunde  von  Arabien,  8th  double  volume  or  xii.-xiii.  of 
his  collected  works,  Berlin,  1846-47;  A.  Bprenger,  Dia 
alte  Qeographie  Artibiena,  Bern.  1875;  E.  Glaser,  SkizM 
der  OetchichU  und  Geographie  Ardbient,  2  vob.,  Berlin, 
1890.  For  reports  of  travels,  J.  L.  Burckhardt.  Travel* 
in  Arabia,  2  vols.,  London,  1820  (a  classic);  C.  Niebuhr. 
Reiaebeachreibuno  nach  Arabien^  2  vols.,  Copenhagen. 
1774-78,  French  ed..  Amsterdam.  1776-80;  T.  R.  Well- 
sted.  Travels  in  Arabia,  London.  1838;  W.  G.  Palgrave. 
Narrative  of  a  Year's  Journey  tkrguoh  Central  and  Eastern 
Arabia,  2  vols.,  London,  1862-63;  A.  Zehme,  Arabien  und 
dieAraber  sexi  hundert  Jahren,  Halle,  1875;  C.  M.  Doughty. 
Travels  in  Arabia  Deaerta,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1888;  E. 
Nolde,  Reise  nach  Innerarabien,  Brunswick,  1895;  R.  E. 
Brunnowand  A.  von  Domaszewski,  Dte  Provincia  Arabia, 
vols,  i.-ii.,  Strasburg,  1904-06, 80  mks.  per  vol.  For  history 
C.  de  Perceval.  Essat  sur  Vkistoim  des  Arabes  avant  VlsUtr 
misms,  Paris,  1847-49;  Ahmed  Khan  Bahadur,  The  Histor- 
ical Geoffraphy  of  Arabia,  1840  (deals  with  the  history 
and  geography  of  pre-Jslamio  times);  L.  A.  Sedillot,  HiS' 
toire  giniraU  des  Arabes,  Paris,  1876;  E.  Glaser.  Die  Abes- 
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n'fifcr  in  Arabia  und  Afnuxi.  Munich,  ISSO;  H.  Winekler. 
AllorittTitalUfhe  Fortehunffen,  2d  iseriea,  u  2,  Lejpsic.  1898. 
For  inscription*  and  th*  lanetuaire'.  Oaeander^  in  ZDMG, 
xl%.  {l^^},  l&fi-2fl3*  xi.  11 86a J  205^387:  F,  HommeL 
SiidaratfiMchu  Chretimnathte,  Munich,  18&3:  idem,  ZDMG, 
liij.  (1899),  pt.  I;  J.  H».l^Yy.  m  J  A,  series  Q,  ax.  For  the 
people:  J.  L.  Burokhardt  Sotea  on  the  BtdauinM  and  Wo^ 
kabiea^  2  vob.,  London.  18<^lt  ^>  ^^  Zwemer,  Arabia  the 
CrodU  of  liiam^  New  York.  1Q€0  (dealti  &!««  with  mis^ioD- 
ary  work).  For  tbe  rel^on:  Abmed  Klmn  Bahadur,  u.a.; 
Smith,  kei.  of  Sem.r  idem,  Kinship;  J.  Wdlhaua^ti, 
Retti  aratfiMchen  Heidfntumt,  Jlcrlin,  1897:  G.  A.  Barton* 
,4  Sketch  iff  Semitic  Oriainjt,  New  York,  1902:  0.  Nieiiien, 
Di*:  aiiarabi^the  Mondrehffiufi,  Stra^burg*  1904h. 

ARABIANS  (Lat.  Arabiei):  A  name  given  by 
Augustme  (f/fff.,  Ixxxiii.)  to  Hectaries  in  Arabia, 
mentioned  by  Evisebius  (HtsL  eecLt  vi  37),  who  says 
Ihat  they  held  that  the  hyman  bouI  dies  with  the 
body  and  will  rise  with  it  on  the  Day  of  ReBiirrection . 
Ongen  combated  this  opinion  at  an  Arabian  synod 
about  246.  Consult  Walch,  HisUrri^  der  Ket^ereicn, 
ii  167-171;  E,  R.  Redepenning,  Ongtnes,  ii,  (Bonn, 
1846)  105  sqq  G.  KHtGER. 

AHABIC  GOSPEL  OF  THE  IHFAllCY,  See 
Apockvi^ha,  B,  L,  6. 

AHAKlIf>    See  Talhup. 

ARAM,    ^'ram,    ARAMEAJfS,    ar"a-ral'aiiz,    AHD 
THE   ARAMAIC   LANGUAGE. 

The  Name.      Old  Teatament  IJsuige  {}  l). 

OriffiD  of  the  Ar^meaoB  (f  2). 

Hehgioi^  J  3). 

Languaee  (|  4). 

Extent  qT  Arame^ti  Settlements  (f  &). 

Activity  and  Enterprise  of  the  Ar&mean*  (I  S% 

The  Arameana  of  MeHopotamla  H  7). 

Tbek  Place  in  Bib  Ileal  Buttory  (f  Si 

Cilie*  and  Btatee  in  Bouiherti  Syria  (!  9). 

The  AramefLn*  of  Damai»cuj  and  lAroeJ  ii  1Q>. 

t^preaddf  Axamean  InQueoee  in  La.ter  Tlmea  (I  U), 

Aram  ie  the  Old  Testament  designation  for  the 
Semitic  Arameana  or  Syrians  settled  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia^  north  to  the  Taurus  and  ea@t  to  the 
Tigris;  butt  as  these  peoples  never  formed  a  polit- 
ical unit,  the  name  ia  used  only  with  reference  to 
Eome  paiticidar  tribe?  region,  or  state.  Thus  the 
Old  Tea tam en t  distinguishes.  (1)  Aram  NGhGraim^ 
*  Amnj  of  the  two  rivers,"'  i,e  ,  the  Euphrates*  and 
Tigri^^  (or  Khabur;  Gen.  xjdv  10;  Deut.  xxiii.  4, 
Judges  iii  8;  Ps.  Ix.  title);  in  the  Amarna  Tabletfi 
(q  V.)  it  is  called  Na^rima  {ZA,  yi.,  1891,  p.  258); 
in  Egyptian  inscriptions,  Nakrina  (W  Max  MQller, 
Aaien  und  t'uropa,  Leipsic,  1863.  pp.  249  sqq.) 
The  Pentateuch  priest-eode  roails  Padan  {Paddan)- 

Aram  (Gen,  xxv    20;  xxiiii.  2,    5-7; 
I,  The       Kxxi     IS;  xxxiii.    18;     xxxv     9,    26; 
llame*   Old  xlvi.  15),  '"  fields  of  Aram/'— a  name 
Testament   which  may  be  preserved  in  the  Tel  1  Fed- 
Usage*       dan  of  Arabic  geographers  (see  below, 

5  7).  (2)  Aram  Dammrsek,  named  from 
its  chief  city,  Damascus,  often  called  simply  Aram 
because  it  was  the  people  betJt  known,  and  of  most 
importance  to  Israel  {II  Sana.  viii.  6-6;  Isa.  vii. 
8;  xvii.  3;  Amos  i.  5)  (3)  Aram  Zobah,  at  the 
time  of  Saul  and  David  the  most  powerful  realm 
in  Syria  (I  Sam  xiv,  47;  TI  Sam.  viii,  3;  x  6,  8; 
Pi.  Ix  title;  1  Chton.  xviii.  3;  1 1  Chron.  viit.  3). 
Schrader  {KAT,  135)  identifies  Zobah  with  the 
Subit  of  the  inscriptions,  which  he  puts  south  of 
DamaBCUs;  Hal^vy  identifies  it  with  the  later  Chal- 


cis  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  (4)  Aram  Belh-Re- 
hob  (11  Sam.  x.  (J),  a  city  not  far  from  Dan  (Judges 
xviii.  28)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lowlands  of  Lake 
HuJeh,  watered  by  the  Leddan,  the  middle  source 
of  the  Jordan.  (5)  Aram  Maachah  (I  Chron.  xix, 
6),  and  (6 J  6'esAur  in  Aram  (II  Sam.  xv*  8),  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  in  the  time  of  David*  (See  be- 
low, {  9.) 

In  the  list  of  nations  in  Gen,  x.,  four  descendaniB 
of  Aram  are  mentioned:  Uz,  Hul,  Gethcr,  and 
Mash  {verse  23).  The  first  name  is  also  found  in 
Gen.  xxii.  21  among  the  descendants  of  Nahor,  and 
in  XXX vi,  28  and  I  Chron.  i.  42  among  the  Horitee. 
In  Jer.  xxv.  20  "  the  kings  of  the  land  of  Us  "  are 
mentioned  among  those  to  whom  YaJiweh  gives 
the  wine-cup  of  his  wrath,  they  are  followed  by  tiie 
Philistines  and  the  latter  by  Edom.  Finally  in 
Lam.  iv.  21  the  daughter  of  Edom  ia  mentioned  as 
dwelling  in  the  land  of  Uz,  i.e.,  having  possession 
of  the  same,  A  comparison  of  these  passai^es,  in- 
cluding Job  i.  1-3,  shows  that  the  Uzit^s  as  an 
Aramaic  tribe  must  be  looked  for  in  the  Hauran, 
Hul  without  doubt  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  Huleh 
low-country,  mentioned  above.  Gel  her  can  not  be 
identified.  Mash,  for  which  the  Chronicler  (i,  17) 
reads  Mcshech  (cf.  Pa.  cxx.  5),  baa  been  connected 
aince  Bochart  with  Mt.  Maaius  (cf.  Strabo,  xi.,  p. 
541),  now  Tur  Abdin,  north  of  Nisi  bis.  When 
Aram  is  made  a  descendant  of  Kemuel  (Gen.  sxii. 
21 )  and  a  gjandson  of  Nahor,  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Aramaic  people  is  probably  meant. 

As  to  the  original  home  of  the  Arameans,  the 
prophecy  of  Amos  (ix  7)  states  that  they  were 
brought  from  Kir  and  should  go  back 
2,  Origin  thither  in  captivity  (i.  5).  The  loca- 
of  the  tion  of  Kir  is  uncertain;  some  identify 
Arameans*  it  with  C^rrhesticaj  between  the  Oron- 
tcs  and  Euphrates;  others  think  it 
means  South  Babylonia.  The  name  haa  not  as  yet 
been  found  in  inscriptions  Moses  of  Chorene  {Hitt, 
armen . ,  i . ,  p .  12 )  men  tion  s  A  ram  among  I  he  an  cesto  rs 
of  the  Armenian  people;  but  Aram  haa  as  httle  todo 
with  Armenia  as  with  Homer's  Ercmboi  or  AHmoi. 
The  name  may  signify  "  elevation,"  "  highland." 
In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  it  appears  as  Arumu 
and  Artmi ,  the  *'  land  of  the  Kliatti  "  also  com- 
prises the  Arameans.  Schrader  thinks  that  the 
Khatti  were  I  lie  Western  and  Southern  Arameana, 
the  Arurou  the  Eaistern  and  Northern,  The  Greeks 
called  the  .\rameans  Syrians,  which  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Asiayrians.  Thos^  Greeks  who  were  settled 
along  the  southern  coiisst  of  the  Black  Sea  first  ap- 
plied the  name  to  their  Cappadocian  neighbors, 
who  were  Assyrian  suhjects.  Thence  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  w*hole  population  of  the  Aj^syrian  Em- 
pire, and  thus  it  became  synonymous  with  Aramea. 
Afterward  the  Christian  Arameans  adopted  the 
name  Syrian,  because  among  the  Jews  Aramean 
meant  heathen. 

The  religion  of  the  Arameans  was  polytheistic 
(Judges  X,  6;  II  Chron.  xxviii.  23)  and  like  all  cults 
of  Nearer  Asia  was  symbolic  nature- 
3.  Religion,  worship^  Owing  to  the  dispersion  of 
the  Arameans,  an  Aramean  pantheon 
is  not  known,  but  only  individual  gods.  Further- 
more, at  a  very  early  period,  Babylonian,  Arabian, 
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and  probably  other  deities  were  adopted  by  the 
Arameans;  the  Syrian  god  Taznmiu  (£zek.  viii. 
14)  is  of  Assyrian  origin. 

The  Aramaic  language  belongs  to  the  northern 
division  of  the  Semitic  family;  it  includes  an  East- 
em  and  a  Western  branch.  To  the  latter  belongs 
the  so-called  Biblical  Aramaic  (Jer.  x.  2;  Dan.  ii. 
4-vii.  28;  Ezra  iv.-8,  vi.lS;  vii.  12-26;  cf.  Gen. 
xxxi.47),  which  since  the  time  of  Jerome  (ad  Dan,, 
ii.  4)  has  been  erroneously  called  "  Chaldaic."  Ac- 
cording to  II  Kings  xviii.  26,  Aramaic  was  under- 
stood in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  though 
not  by  the  common  people.  At  an  early 
4«  The  time  it  was  the  lingua  franca  of  Nearer 
Aramaic  Asia,  and  occupied  a  position  similar 
Language,  to  that  of  the  English  or  French  lan- 
guages of  to-day.  About  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  Aramaic  had  be- 
come the  vernacular  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
neighboring  countries.  To  the  Western  Aramaic 
belongs  also  a  great  part  of  Je¥rish  literature  (Tar- 
gums,  Palestinian  Gemara,  etc.),  the  Samaritan, 
the  idiom  of  the  so-called  Nabatsan  inscriptions  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  the  Palmy rene  inscriptions, 
etc.  The  most  important  branch  of  the  Eastern 
Aramaic  is  the  so-called  Syriac,  usually  designated 
as  the  *'  Edessene  language ";  its  literature  is 
almost  exclusively  Christian,  and  spread  even  into 
Persia.  The  division  of  these  Syriac-speaking 
Christians  into  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  re- 
sulted in  the  cultivation  of  an  East  Syriac  (Nestori- 
an,  Persian)  and  West  Syriac  (Jacobitic,  Roman) 
dialect.  The  oldest  Syriac  document  still  extant 
is  the  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
which  probably  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Christian  century.  (See  Bible  Versions,  A,  III.) 
To  the  Eastern  Aramaic  belongs  also  the  language 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  a  Jewish  transforma- 
tion of  the  Syriac;  the  Mandsean  (called  also  Sabian), 
the  dialects  in  which  the  holy  writings  of  the  Man- 
dsans  (q.v.)  are  written;  and  certain  dialects,  still 
spoken  about  Tur  Abdin  on  the  upper  Tigris,  in 
certain  parts  east  and  north  of  Mosul,  in  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  on  the  West- 
em  side  of  Lake  Unmiiah.  The  Western  Aramaic 
dialects  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  than 
the  Eastern  Aramaic,  and  not  only  strongly  influ- 
enced the  Hebrew,  but  finally  displaced  it.  Just 
when  this  took  place  can  not  be  determined,  but  at 
the  time  of  Jesus  the  vernacular  in  Palestine  was 
exclusively  Aramaic.    Also  see  Mesopotamia. 

W.  VOLCKf. 

The  Arameans  were  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  the  Semitic  families  in  their  permanent  settle- 
ments  in    pre-Christian    times.      Till 
5.  Extent   the  end  of   the  seventh  century  b.c. 
of  Arame-  they    were     found     as    seminomads 
an  Settle-  with  enormous    herds  of    cattle    on 
meats,      both  sides  of  the  lower  Tigris    east 
of    Babylonia.     As    shepherds     and 
as    traders    they    moved    west  and    north   from 
time  immemorial  along    the    course    of    the  Eu- 
phrates as  far  as  the  mountains,  also     crossing 
the  river  into  Syria  in  occasional  bands.     After 
the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  and  Hittite  regimes 
in    Syria     they   occupied  that  region  in    large 


numbers    in  the  twelfth  century    B.C.,    and   soon 
became   there   the    controlling  power,  a   position 
which,  as  far  as  race  and  language  were  concerned, 
they  maintained  till  many  centuries  after  the  Chns- 
tian  era.  They  thus  extended  from  the  western  bor- 
der of  Elam,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean;  anywhere 
in  this  immense  area  the  Arameans  were  at  home. 
They  had  the    instinct  and  the  habit  of  travel 
and  trade.     Even  as  shepherds  they  were  not  like 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  for  they  kept  their  flocks  and 
herds  mainly  for  sale  in  the  markets 
6.  Activity  of  the  cities,  near  which  they  were 
and  Enter-  usually  found.    As  traders  they  were 
prise  of  the  for  land  traffic  what   the  Phenicians 
Arameans.  were  on  the  sea.    The  range  of  their 
activity  and   enterprise   is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  Aramaic 
inscriptions  were  written  in  Assyria  east  of  the 
middle  Tigris,  and  in  the   extreme   northwest  of 
Syria;  that  Aramaic  was  then  understood  in  Pales- 
tine (II  Kings  xviii.  26);  and  that  soon  thereafter 
the  Semitic  alphabet,  with  Aramaic  endings  to 
the  names   of  the   letters,   was  introduced   into 
Greece  from  Asia  Minor.     The  Arameans  were,  in 
fact,  the  successors  of  the  old  Babylonians  in  the 
control  of  the  business  and  commerce  of  western 
Asia,  and  it  was  from  their  system  of  writing 
(not  from  the  Phenician)  that  the  later  alphabets 
of  most  of  the  civilized  world  were  derived. 

For  Biblical  history  the  most  important  Ara- 
mean  settlements  were  those  about  the    middle 
Euphrates  in  upper  Mesopotamia,  and   those  in 
southern  Syria  and  northern  Palestine  which  are 
usually  represented  in   modem   versions  by  the 
name  ''Syrian."     The  former  region 
7.  The       was  Aramean  from  very  early  times, 
Arameans    even  when  imder  Babylonian  control 
of  Meso-    in  the  fourth  and  third  millenniums 
potamia.    b.c.    The  center  of  the  oonmiunity 
was  Charran    (Haran),  on  the  river 
Balich,  one  of  the  greatest  trading  cities  of  the 
ancient  East.     It  was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
moon-god,    corresponding    to    Ur    on    the    lower 
Euphrates.     Hence  the  clan  of  Terah,  to  which 
Abraham  belonged,  when  on  its  western  migration 
from  Ur  halted  at   Charran    and  settled    in   its 
neighborhood,  between  that  city  and  the  Euphrates. 
This  district  is  the  Paddan-Aram  of  P,  which  is 
shown  by  Gen.  xxxi.  21  to  have  been  east  of  the 
Euphrates.  Aram  Naharaim,  used  by  other  writers 
for  the  same  region,  does  not  mean  '*  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers "  (Euphrates  and  Tigris),  but  merely 
"  Aram  of  the   rivers,"   and   therefore   does  not 
include  Mesopotamia  in  the  wider  sense  as  the 
Septuagint    translates    it.     Probably     the     right 
reading  is  Naharim  ("  rivers  "),  in  accordance  with 
the  Amama  form  Na^rima, 
This  region  was  the  ancestral  home  of  Israel, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  traditions  of  Kc- 
8.  Their    becca  and  Laban,  of  Leah  and  Rachel, 
Place  in    as  well   as  in  the  saying  "  a  wander- 
Biblical      ing  Aramean  was  thy  father"  (Deut. 
History,     xxvi.   5,    R.  V.,  margin).     After  the 
establishment    of    Israel  in    Palestine 
and  of  the  southern   Arameans    in    the    interve- 
ning Syrian  territory,  little  is  beard  from  the  sa- 
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ered  writen  of  the  Mesopotamian  Arameans.  Ac- 
cording to  Judges  iii.  8, 10  a  king,  Cushan-rishathaim, 
overran  the  whole  western  country  including  the 
land  of  Israel,  which  he  held  for  eight  years.  An- 
other brief  notice  is  to  the  effect  that  Hadarezer 
king  of  the  Arameans  of  Zobah,  had  the  assistance 
of  troops  from  beyond  the  river  against  King  David 
(II  Sam.  X.  16). 

Much  more  important  for  Israel  was  the  group 

of  communities  on  the  northeast  of  Palestine,  of 

which  the  most  famous  was  Damascus,  the  greatest 

city  and  state  ever  controlled  by  the 

g.  Cities  Arameans.  Damascus,  however,  as 
and  States  a  city,  was  much  older  than  the 
in  Southern  Aramean  immigration  of  the  twelfth 
Syria.  and  eleventh  centuries  b.c,  and  was 
doubtless  an  Amorite  trading-post 
in  the  old  days  of  Babylonian  supremacy.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Arameans  occupied 
Amorite  settlements,  just  as  the  contemporary 
Israelites  occupied  those  of  the  Canaanites.  These 
'*  Syrian  "  states,  southwest  of  Damascus,  and  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Hermon,  are  first  heard  of  in 
connection  with  the  wars  of  David  about  980  B.C. 
(II  Sam.  viii:  and  x.),  the  passage  referring  to  the 
wars  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  47)  being  based  on  a 
confused  reminiscence  of  later  conditions.  To 
Zobah  (at  first  the  most  powerful  state),  Geshur, 
and  Beth-Rehob  on  the  east  of  the  upper  Jordan 
must  be  added  Tob  (Judges  xi.  3,  5;  II  Sam.  x. 
6,  8);  and  to  Maachah  on  the  west  must  be  added 
Hamath,  to  be  distinguished  from  **  Hamath  the 
Great "  (Amos  vi.  2),  the  more  famous  city  on 
the  Orontes  in  Middle  Syria.  This  Hamath  lay 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Dan,  and  beside  it  ran  the 
road  leading  west  and  north  to  the  valley  of 
the  Litany  and  Grontes  (Ccelesyria).  Hence  the 
"  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  marked  the  northern 
boundary  of  Israel,  as  did  also  the  neighboring 
city  of  Dan.  All  of  these  cities  and  petty  states 
were  long  debatable  ground  between  Damascus 
and  northern  Israel.  They  lay,  however,  within 
the  natural  domain  of  Damascus,  and  ultimately 
became  Syrian. 

Israel's  relations  with  the  kingdom  of  Damascus 
did  much  to  determine  its  destiny.  After  Damas- 
cus and  the  sister  states  had  been 

10.  The  made  tributary  to  David,  a  new 
Arameans  regime  in  Damascus  put  that  city 
of  Damas-  at   the  head  of  the  Syrian  Arameans 

cus  and  in  the  days  of  Solomon  (c.  945  B.C.), 
Israd.  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Israel  (I 
Kings  xi.  23  sqq.).  The  next  step  was 
the  annexation  of  northern  Naphtali  (already, 
as  above  stated,  in  large  part  Aramean),  in  the 
reign  of  Baasha,  by  Benhadad  I.  (about  890  B.C.). 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  which  lasted  a 
century,  and  which  would  certainly  have  resulted 
in  the  ruin  of  Israel,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
repeated  attacks  made  upon  Damascus  by  the 
great  Assyrian  power.  Israel  suffered  most  from 
Benhadad  II.  and  Hazael  of  Damascus.  Only 
once  is  a  truce  mentioned  between  the  two  countries 
(I  Kings  XX.  34;  xxii.  1),  which  lasted  over  two 
years  (855-853  B.C.)  and  was  favored  by  an  ex- 
ceptional combination  of  the  western  states  against 


an  Assyrian  invasion  under  Shalmaneser  II.,  so 
that  in  854  b.c.  Benhadad  and  Ahab  were  found 
fighting  side  by  side  in  defense  of  the  West-land. 
The  war,  when  resumed,  was  for  a  time  disastrous 
to  the  Hebrews,  so  that  in  the  reigns  of  Jehu  an  i 
Jchoahaz,  Hazael  of  Damascus  and  his  successor 
held  not  only  northern  but  probably  also  southern 
Israel  in  subjection.  At  length  in  the  reign  of 
Joash  of  Israel  in  797  B.C.  Damascus  was  taken  by 
Adad-nirari  III.,  of  Assyria,  and  Aramean  domina- 
tion came  to  an  end.  Damascus,  however,  re- 
tained its  independence,  which  it  held  till  it  was 
converted  into  a  Roman  province  after  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  in  732  b.c. 

Damascus,  however,  still  retained  its  commercial 
importance  and  remained  the  business  and  social 
center  of  Aramean  influence  in  southern  Syria, 
which  increased  with  the  extinction  of  the  small 
western  nationalities.  Indeed,  the  unifying  process 
through  which  the  whole  of  western 
II.  Spread    Asia  passed  under  the  domination  of 

of  Ara-  Assyria,  the  later  Babylonian,  and 
mean  Influ-  the  Persian  empires,  was  materially 

ence  in  hastened  by  the  trade  and  commerce 
Later  Times,  of  the  ubiquitous  Arameans.  Pales- 
tine itself  gradually  became  Ara- 
mean in  speech,  if  not  materially  so  in  population. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Aramaic  language  for  many 
centuries  after  the  Arameans  had  ceased  to  have 
any  great  political  importance  is  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  manifold  activity  of  the  people.  Orig- 
inally one  of  the  three  great  north  Semitic  dialects, 
along  with  the  Babylonian  (Assyrian)  and  Canaan- 
itic  (Hebrew),  it  had  practically  displaced  the  other 
two  as  a  living  speech  by  the  second  century  b.c. 
Thus  it  happens  that  not  only  were  considerable 
portions  of  two  Old  Testament  books  written 
in  Aramaic  but  also  all  of  these  books  had  to  be 
popularly  explained  in  Aramaic  and  translated  into 
that  language,  in  the  form  of  the  Targums,  before  and 
after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover,  the  language 
of  the  later  Old  Testament  books  generally  is  more 
or  less  colored  by  Aramaic,  and  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  spoke  an  Aramaic  dialect  (Matt,  xxvii.  46, 
and  elsewhere).  But  the  chief  literary  use  of 
Aramaic  came  after  the  close  of  the  canon,  Edessa 
(modem  Orfa)  in  upper  Mesopotamia  having 
succeeded  to  much  of  the  business  and  importance 
of  the  neighboring  Charran  which  remained  pagan. 
A  great  Christian  school  was  founded  there  in. the 
second  century,  and  this  became  the  center  of  the 
vast  "  Syriac  "  literature. 

J.  F.  McCURDY. 

Bibuoqrapht:  For  history,  etc.,  consult  C.  von  I^n^erke, 
Kenaan,  i.  218  sqq..  Kdnigsberg.  1844;  C.  Ritter.  Erd- 
kuruU,  parts  x.  and  xvi..  Berlin.  1843,  1852;  T.  Ndldeke, 
Namen  und  Wohnntzt  der  Aramlter,  in  Aualand,  xl.  (1867), 
nos.  33-34,  also  'Ao-o-vpioc,  Svptof,  2vp<K,  in  Hermeat  v. 
(1871)  443-468,  and  Die  Namen  der  aramAiacften  Nation 
und  Sprache,  in  ZDMG,  xxv.  (1871)  113-131.  For  the 
people,  A.  Featherman,  Social  History  of  the  Races  of  Man- 
kind, ii.,  London,  1881;  H.  Spencer,  DeecripUve  Sociology, 
V.  Asiatic  Races,  London,  1876.  For  the  religion.  F.  B&th- 
gen,  BeitrHoe  ntr  semiHschen  Reliaionsoeschichte,  Berlin, 
1888.  and  Ndldeke's  review  of  the  same  in  ZDMQ,  xlii. 
(1888)  470-487.  For  the  Aramaic  language.  E.  Renan, 
Hisioire  gSnfraie  el  systhne  compari  des  lanfpies  shniOques, 
Pans,  1863;  T.  N6ldeke,  Die  semiHschen  Sprachen,  pp.  31- 
47,  Leipsic.  1889;  idem,  OrammtUik  der  neu-syrischen  Sprtt' 
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cKe  am  Urmia-See  und  in  Ktardielan,  Leipaic,  1868;  idem, 
KunoefoMte  eyriaehe  OrammtUik,  Leipsic.  1808:  8.  D.  Lussa- 
to,  ElementigrammaHoaliddCaldeoblbUco  e  del  dialetto  tal- 
mvdico  babiloneae,  Padua,  1866,  Eng.  tranal.  by  Q.  Goldam- 
mer.  New  York,  1877;  E.  Kautiach.  GrammaHk  dee  inb- 
liechen  Aram&iachen,  Leipsic,  1884;  J.  Ix*vy,  Chaldiktechea 
Wihrterbuch  aber  die  Targumim  und  einen  groeeen  Tkeil 
dee  rabbiniBchen  Schriftthume,  2  vols.,  Leipnc,  1867-68; 
C.  Brookelmann,  Lexicon  Syriacum^  Berlin,  1805;  R. 
Payne  Smith  and  J  Payne  Smith  (Mra.Maivoliouth  ).Com^ 
pendioue  Syrtac  Dictionary,  Oxford,  1003;  A.  Meyer,  Jeeu 
Mxtttereprache,  FreibuTK,  1896.  For  the  Aramaic  and  Naba- 
tffian  inscriptions,  CIS,  i.  and  ii.  For  the  important 
inscriptions  of  Senjirii  in  northern  Syria,  D.  H.  MQller, 
Die  alien  aemitiechen  Ineckriften  von  Sendeehirli,  Vienna. 
1803;  Attegrabunoen  in  SendeehirU,  in  Mittheilunoen  dee 
kimiglichen  Mueeume,  Berlin,  1803  sqq.  On  the  extent  of 
the  Aramean  settlements  and  their  possessions  in  north- 
em  Palestine  consult:  Schrader.  KAT,  pp.  28-20,  36. 
182.  232,  230;  and  H.  Winckler.  Orientaliache  Forechun- 
Oen^  vol.  iii.,  part  3,  Leipsic,  1006. 

ARATOR,  a-rS'-ter:  Christian  poet  of  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  centuiy.  He  was  a  Ligurian  of  noble 
family,  and  was  educated  by  the  archbishop  Lauren- 
tius  at  Milan;  the  poet  Ennodins  was  his  friend, 
and  the  latter's  nephew  Parthenius  was  Arator's  fel- 
low student  at  Ravenna.  He  chose  a  diplomatic 
career  and  for  a  time  acted  as  comes  domesticorum, 
and  afterward  as  cornea  privalorum  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  king  Athalaric.  He  then  entered  the  priest- 
hood and  was  made  subdeacon  at  Rome  by  Pope 
Vigilius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  epico-didactic 
poem,  De  actibris  apoatolorum  libri  it,  (read  in  publie 
in  544)  In  1076  and  1250  hexameters  he  describes 
the  deeds  of  the  apostles  to  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  taking  the  Acts  of  Luke  as  a  basis.  He 
treats  his  subject  with  some  poetical  skill  and  with 
rich  allegorical  expositions,  which  are  often  in  bad 
taste.  He  aims  to  show  the  superiority  of  Peter  to 
Paul,  and  the  work  contains  traces  of  Mariolatiy, 
hagiolatry,  and  relic-worship.  An  epistle  of  Ara- 
tor's  to  Vigilius,  a  second  to  an  abbot  Florianus, 
and  a  third  to  his  early  friend  Parthenius  are  also 
extant.  His  main  work  was  much  read  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  exists  in  many  manuscripts  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  It  and  the  let- 
ters are  in  MPL^  Ixviii.  46-252,  and  there  is  an  edi- 
tion by  A.  HQbner,  Neisse,  1850. 

K.  Leimbach. 

BiBLioaBAPHY:  K.  Leimbach,  Veber  den  Dichter  Arator,  in 
TSK,  zlvi.  (1873)  225  sqq.,  and  the  works  on  Latin 
literature. 

ARCADIUS,  Or-kd'-di-us,  FLAYIUS:  Eastern 
Roman  emperor  383-408;  b.  in  Spain,  about  377; 
d.  at  Constantinople  May  1,  408.  He  was  the 
elder  son  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  and  the  em- 
press iEUa  Flavilla,  and  was  educated  in  secular 
sciences  at  Constantinople  by  the  sophist  Themis- 
tius,  and  by  Arsenius,  an  ascetic,  in  the  Christian 
religion.  In  383  his  father  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  Augustus,  and  in  384  he  was  made  consul. 
When  in  394  Theodosius  went  to  the  West  to  over* 
throw  the  usurper  Eugenius,  the  government  was 
left  in  care  of  Arcadius,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
minister  Rufinus.  By  the  imexpected  death  of  the 
emperor,  Jan.  17,  395,  at  Milan,  Arcadius  became 
emperor  of  the  East.  By  natiu*e  good-hearted  and 
yielding,  also  without  energy  and  narrow-minded, 
he  became  the  weak  tool  of  those  who  knew  how 
to  obtain  his  favor,  above  all  of  Rufinus,  a  cunning 
I.-17 


and  unprincipled  Gaul,  and,  after  his  murder,  of  the 
eunuch  Eutropius,  who  covered  his  selfish  atrocities 
with  the  name  of  the  lawful  ruler,  and  finally  till 
his  fall  (399)  united  all  power  in  himself.  Arcadius 
was  also  influenced  by  his  wife  Eudocia,  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Bauto,  a  Frank.  Under  him  the 
Byzantine  empire  assimied  that  oriental  character, 
wbioh  it  subsequently  retained.  His  piety  was 
sincere,  and  he  worshiped  the  relics  of  saints  and 
martyrs  devoutly.  Even  before  he  was  sole  regent 
he  interdicted  the  public  worship,  instruction,  and 
organization  of  the  heretics  (Cod.  Theod.,  XVI.  v. 
24;  a.  394),  and  in  the  following  year  withdrew  all 
former  privileges  (XVI.  v.  25).  Investigations  had 
to  be  made  for  heretics  in  the  imperial  chancery, 
and  among  the  court-officials  (XVI.  v.  29).  Closely 
connected  with  this  was  his  procedure  against  poly- 
theism. In  397  he  ordered  that  the  material  from 
temples  in  Syria  should  be  used  for  the  repair  or 
construction  of  public  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
walls  (XV.  i.  36),  and  in  399  he  issued  an  order  to 
the  prefect  of  the  East  to  destroy  all  rural  sanctu- 
aries. In  all  this  Chrysostom  was  his  hearty  sup- 
porter. The  most  important  result  was  probably 
the  destruction  of  the  Mameion  and  of  seven  other 
temples  in  Gaza  in  401  (cf.  the  interesting  ac- 
count in  Marcus's  life  of  Porphyrins,  bishop  of 
Gaza,  and  J.  Dr&seke,  Gesammelte  pcUriatische 
Unterauchungen,  Leipsic,  1889,  pp.  208  sqq.).  Yet 
it  can  not  be  said  that  Hellenism  suffered  much 
under  Arcadius;  compared  with  the  policy  of  Theo- 
dosius, there  was  even  a  certain  relaxation  (cf.  V. 
Schultze,  Geachichte  dea  Untergangea  dea  griechiack- 
romiachen  Heidentuma,  i.,  Jena,  1887,  353  sqq., 
ii.,  1892,  passim).  Toward  the  Jews  Arcadius  was 
surprisingly  friendly,  and  it  has  been  suspected 
that  they  secured  the  favor  of  Eutropius  by  money. 
They  had  a  jurisdiction  of  their  own  similar  to  that 
of  the  bishops,  and  the  right  of  sanctuary  analogous 
to  the  ecclesiastical  (Cod.  Theod.,  II.  i.  10;  IX.  xlv 
2;  cf.  GrsBtz,  Geachichle  der  Juden,  iv.  387  sqq.). 
Seditions  from  within,  and  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rians from  without,  made  the  rule  of  the  weak  em- 
peror a  sad  chapter  of  Byzantine  history,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  judged  wholly  according  to 
the  unfriendly  or  hostile  heathen  sources  (especially 
Eunapius  and  Zosimus)  Quite  a  number  of  re- 
forms were  decreed  during  his  government  which 
is  also  not  lacking  in  other  good  measures. 

ViCTOa  SCHULTZB. 

Bibuooraprt:  The  sources  are  in  the  writings  ol  Zosimus, 
Philostorgius,  Socrates.  Sosomen,  and  Chrysostom:  con- 
sult further  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xxxi.;  8.  R. 
Sievers.  Studien  eur  Oeechichte  der  rffmiecKen  Kaieer,  335 
sqq..  Berlin.  1870;  F.  W.  Unger,  Quellen  tur  byeanH- 
ni^ckenKunatgeachicfUe,  vol.  i..  Vienna.  1878:  A.  Guldenpeo  • 
ning,  OeediidUe  dee  oatr6miedien  Reichee  unler  den  Kai* 
eem  Arcadiue  und  Theodoeiue  11. ,  Ualle.  1885:  A.  Puech. 
SL  Jean  Chryeoetome  el  lee  maure  de  eon  tempe.  Paris,  1891; 
C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Story  of  the  ByxanHne  Empire.  London, 
1892. 

ARCANI  DISCIPLINA  ("Instruction  in  the 
[Sacred]  Secret,"  i.e.,  initiation  iinto  the  mystery): 
A  term  first  applied  by  Dallseus  and  G.  T.  Meier 
to  the  practise  of  maintaining  a  studied  reticence 
(fidea  ailentii)  concerning  the  form  and  character 
of  introduction  into  the  Church,  as  if  this  were 
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something  analogous  to  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  heathen  world.  The  practise  is  espe- 
cially observed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  baptismal 
formula  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  so  far  as  these 
had  an  essential  part  in  the  introduction,  were  made 
the  center  of  the  supposed  mysteries.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  idea,  after  the  sermon,  to  which  all 
could  listen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  so  called  miaaa 
fidelium,  the  deacon  warned  all  uninitiated  away 
from  divine  service  with  the  words:  '*  Let  no  one 
of  the  catechumens,  let  no  one  of  the  hearers, 
let  no  one  of  the  unbelievers,  let  no  one  of  the 
heterodox,  be  present"  (Apostolic  ConatUtUions, 
viii.  12). 

The  areani  diaciplina  became  a  subject  of  con- 
fessional polemics  through  the  attempt  of  the 
Jesuit  Emanuel  von  Schelstrate  to  prove  that  it 
was  instituted  by  Jesus  and  followed  by  the  apos- 
tles; and  that  for  this  reason  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  (especially  transubstantiation), 
the  veneration  of  images  and  saints,  and  other 
teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  not 
appear  in  the  early  Church.     In  reply 

Various     Tentzel  proved  conclusively  that  until 

Theories,  toward  the  year  200  the  Church  knew 
of  no  mysteries  to  be  kept  secret. 
Nevertheless,  Roman  Catholic  scholars  with  few 
exceptions  (e.g.,  Batififol)  have  endeavored  to  de- 
fend Schelstrate's  position.  Justin's  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  act  of  baptism  and  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist,  however  (ApoL,  i.  61,  66,  67),  is 
decisive.  The  exclusion  of  the  imbaptized  was  an 
inner  necessity  (cf  Didachey  ix.  5)  and  does  not 
imply  a  mysterious  character  of  the  cult;  the 
secrecy  also  concerned  not  the  dogma  directly,  but 
the  symbols  and  performance. 

Thus  far  Protestants  are  agreed,  but  not  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  the  disciplina,  Casau- 
bon  assigned  its  beginnings  to  the  influence  of  the 
heathen  mysteries  and  a  borrowing  of  their  forms 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  scholars  inmiedi- 
ately  following  him  accepted  his  views.  From- 
mann  sought  the  root  in  an  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish practise  with  regard  to  proselytes.  Rothe 
called  attention  to  a  connection  with  the  catechu- 
menate  of  the  early  Church,  and  Credner  to  a  rela- 
tion with  the  twofold  division  of  the  cult  resulting 
from  the  dogmatic-mystic  conception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  T.  Hamack  recognized  in  the  discipline 
a  systematic  transformation  of  the  divine  service 
into  a  form  of  mystery, — a  phenomenon  which 
has  a  parallel  in  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to-day  finds  the  secret  of  its  power  in  the 
mystic-theurgic  act  of  its  priests  (cf.  Bonwetsch). 
Zezschwitz  maintained,  more  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  Rothe,  that  the  cult  acquired  an  exclusive 
character  and  the  fides  sUentii  arose  in  the  Church 
from  prudential  motives  because  of  persecution; 
when  persecution  ceased,  the  sermon  sufficed  for 
the  needs  of  the  catechumens  (audientes)  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  higher  Christian  secrets,  as  well 
as  participation  in  the  vital  part  of  the  service,  was 
reserved  for  a  final  grade  of  matmity  (attained 
only  by  the  competentes);  references  to  these  mat- 
ters naturally  ceased.     It  may  confidently  be  as- 


serted, however,  that  the  areani  diaciplina  was  not 
founded  in  the  external  condition  of  the  Church  or 
in  pedagogic  considerations,  but  was  a  real,  though 
unconscious,  assimilation  to  the  ruling  ideas  of  the 
mysteries.  The  notion  that  communion  with  God 
was  possible  only  by  assimilation  to  God  in 
a  future  state  of  incorruption  through  the 
mediiun  of  sacred  acts,  led  as  naturally  to  the 
formation  of  a  hierarchy,  differing  from  the 
laity  and  bringing  divine  essence  into  it  by 
sacred  acts,  as  to  a  transformation  of  the  divine 
service  into  a  celebration  of  mysteries  which  were 
supposed  to  include  the  divine  in  symbols  and 
symbolic  acts.  Anrich  is  correct,  therefore,  in  desig- 
nating the  diaciplina  as  an  analogy  within  the  Church 
of  the  system  of  efficacious  initiations  among  the 
Gnostics  and  the  natural  outcome  of  the  theology 
of  a  Clement  and  an  Origen,  influenced  by  the  Greek 
mysteries  (against  this  view,  however,  cf.  Batiffol). 

Zahn  (p.  326)  has  demonstrated  that  the  begin- 
nings of  the  areani  diaciplina  can  not  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  third  century.    When 
Not         Irenffius  {Hen:,  III.  iv.  1-2)  demands 
Earlier  than  that  the  baptismal  confession  be  trans- 
the  Third    mitted  orally  it  is  only  to  the  end  that. 

Century,  being  written  in  the  memory,  it  may 
become  an  inner  possession.  Tertul- 
lian  (Apol,,  vii.;  Ad  na<.,i.  7)  speaks  of  a  fidea  ailentii 
with  reference  to  the  Christian  mysteries,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  opponent.  Hippolytus  {Ad 
Dan,,  i.  16,  18)  speaks  of  baptism  without  pointing 
out  the  duty  of  silence.  Phrases  like ''  the  initiated 
know  "  in  Origen  do  not  establish  the  existence  of 
the  diaciplina,  since  it  can  not  be  proven  that  Origen 
represented  general  usage.  In  Contra  Celaum,  iii. 
59-61,  he  has  no  cultic  acts  in  view;  when  he  re- 
marks {Levit.  horn,,  9,  10;  ix.  364,  ed.  Lommatsch), 
"  He  who  is  imbued  with  the  mysteries  knows  the 
flesh  and  the  blood  of  the  Word  of  God,"  he  is  think- 
ing of  the  mysteries  of  the  gnosis  (Anrich,  129,  n. 
2).  His  reference  to  the  anxiety  lest  some  of  the 
consecrated  bread  should  be  dropped  {Exod.  horn,, 
xiii.  3;  ix.  156)  is  a  warning  against  the  inatten- 
tive hearing  of  the  Word;  and  his  reference  {Lev. 
horn,,  xiii.  3;  ix.  403)  to  eceleaiastica  myateria  proves 
nothing.  Methodius  does  not  apply  Matt.  vii.  6  to 
sacred  acts  (Photius,  Bibl,,  cod.  235),  nor  are  such 
acts  '*  the  orgies  of  our  mysteries,  the  mystic  rites 
of  those  who  are  initiated  "  {Sympoa.,  vi.  6). 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  areani  dia- 
ciplina was  in  its  bloom;  the  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  sermon  of  "  the  initiated  know,"  "  the  initi- 
ated," is  characteristic,  and  the  transference  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  mysteries  into  the  Church  is  evi- 
dent. "  To  initiate  "  (Gk.  myeiathai)  and  "  to  in- 
struct "  {kalSeheiathai)  become  interchangeable 
terms.  Baptism  is  called  **  the  seal  of  the  mystic 
perfection  "  and  "  a  mystic  purification  {katharmoa) 
and  lustration  (katharaion)**;  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  "  the  mystery  ";  its  elements  are  "  symbot." 
"  To  be  initiated  "  (myatagdgeiathai)  signifies  to  be 
competent  to  partake  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  be- 
tray the  mysteries  is  expressed  by  the  correspond- 
ing exorcheiathai. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  diaciplina  that  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  mystery  was  not  the  dogma 
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and  sacramental  gift,  but  the  elements  and  the  rit- 
ual performance.  In  Theodoret's  dialogue  Incon- 
fusus  (iv,  125,  ed.  Schultze),  the  orthodox  shrinks 

from  openly  naming  bread  and  cup 

The  Im-      lest  **  some  one  uninitiated  be  pres- 

mediate  Ob-  en t/'  and  vaguely  calls  the  body  and 

ject  of  the    blood  of  the  Lord  a  gift.    The  desire 

Disciplina.    was,  of  course,  to  withhold  even  from 

the  eyes  of  the  initiated  the  act  and 
the  "  mystic  symbols  ";  hence  the  exclusion  of  the 
unbaptized  from  the  misaa  fidelium  and  the  watch 
at  the  door  by  the  ostiaries.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  the  real  object  of  the  disciplina. 
To  keep  people  in  actual  ignorance  was,  of  course, 
impossible,  but  the  silence  observed  produced  the 
impression  of  a  mystery.  The  Lord's  Prayer  at  the 
Supper  held  the  same  position  as  the  confession  in 
baptism;  the  character  of  secret  objects  was  given 
to  both  (cf.  Sozomen,  Hiat.  ecd.f  i.  20;  Ambrose, 
De  Cain  et  Abel,  I.  ix.  37).  The  opposite  to  the 
confession  of  the  neophyte  was  the  renunciation, 
which  was  also  kept  secret.  Everything  which 
preceded  and  followed  baptism  necessarily  partook 
of  the  secrecy.  The  eucharist  as  the  climax  of  the 
whole  mystagogy  is  the  mystery  par  excellence. 
Dogmas  were  mysteries  (Basil,  De  spir,  sane.,  xxvii. 
66)  only  in  so  far  as  the  Church  generally  claimed 
to  possess  wonderful  mysteries,  especially  the  dogma 
of  ttie  Trinity  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  bap- 
tismal symbol;  but  no  secrecy  of  the  dogma  was 
intended.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  catechu- 
menate  the  arcani  disciplina  ceased,  although  in 
the  Greek  liturgy  the  formula  for  dismissing  the  cate- 
chumens remained;  but  the  cult  of  the  Greek 
Church  now  actually  assumed  the  character  of  a 
mystico-allegorical  drama,  a  mystery  of  the  heathen 
kind,  though  of  a  higher  type.    N.  Bonwetsch. 

Biblioorapht:  I.  Cajiaubun.  De  rebut  waeria  et  eccUeiat- 
heU,  Geneva,  1654;  G.  T.  Meier,  De  recondita  veterie  ecde- 
ticB  tKeoloffia,  Helmatedt.  1670;  £.  von  Schelstrate,  An- 
Hquitae  iliuatrata  circa  concilia  gentralia  et  provtncialia 
and  CommerUaiio  de  a.  ArUiocheno  ccmcilio,  Antwerp,  1678. 
1681;  W.  £.  Tentsel,  Kxercitationee  eelecta,  ii.,  Leipsic, 
1602.  contains  Tentzcl's  Diteertatio  de  diaciplina  arcani, 
1683;  Schelstrate's  Diaaertatio  apologetica  de  discij^ina 
arcani  contra  diaputationem  E.  Tentzelii,  1685;  and  Tent- 
sel's  reply.  Animadveraionea;  G.  C.  L.  T.  Frommann,  De 
diaciplina  arcani,  Jena.  1833;  R.  Rothe,  De  diaciplince 
arcani  origine,  Heidelberg.  1841;  K.  A.  Credner,  in  the 
Jenaer  aUgemeine  Litteraturteitung,  653  aqq.,  1844;  T. 
Hamack,  Der  chriatliche  Gemeindegotteedienet  im  apoato- 
liachen  und  altkatholiachen  ZeittUter,  pp.  1-66.  Erlajigen. 
1854;  G.  von  Zezscbwitz.  Syatem  der  Katechetik,  i.  154-200. 
Leipsic,  1863;  N.  Bonwetsch,  Weaen,  Entatehung,  und 
Fortgang  der  Arkan-diaciplin,  in  ZHT,  xliil  (1873)  203- 
200;  T.  Zahn,  Olaubenaregel  and  Taufbekenntnia  in  der 
alien  Kirche,mZKW,  i.  (1880)  315  sqq.;  E.  Bratke.  Die 
Stellung  dee  Clemena  A  lexandrinua  turn  antiken  Myaterien- 
weaen,  in  TSKAx.  (1887)  647-708;  E.  Hatch,  The  Influ- 
ence of  Greek  Ideaa  and  Uaagea  upon  the  Chriatian  Church, 
chap.  X.,  London,  1800;  H.  Holtsmann,  Die  Kaiecheae 
der  alien  Kirehe,  in  Theologiache  Abhandlungen  WeixeOcker 
geundmel,  pp.  66-76,  Freiburg,  1802;  G.  Anrich.  Daa  anlike 
Myaterienuseaen  in  aeinem  Einflusa  auf  daa  Chrietenlum, 
Gdttingen,  1804;  G.  Wobbermin,  Religumageachichtlidte 
Studien  aur  Frage  der  Beeinfluaaung  dee  UrdKrialentuma 
durtk  das  anHke  Myaterientceaen,  Berlin,  1806;  P.  Batif- 
fol,  £tudea  d'hiatoire  et  de  thiologie  poaiHve,  Paris,  1002; 
H.  Gravel,  Die  Arkandiaciplin,  part  i..  MOnster,  1002. 

ARCHBISHOP :  A  bishop  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  some  parts  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  has 
not  only  the  charge  of  his  own  diocese  like  any 


other  bishop,  but  also  certain  rights  of  oversight 
and  precedence  over  several  other  bishops  whose 
dioceses  are  included  in  his  province.  In  the  third 
century,  by  analogy  with  the  political  divisions  of 
the  Empire  (see  Eparchy),  there  grew  up  an  organ- 
ization  of  several  bishoprics  under  the  leadership 
of  a  metropolitan,  the  bishop  of  the  provincial 
capital;  it  was  his  place  to  conduct  episcopal  elec- 
tions, to  confirm  the  choice  and  to  consecrate  the 
one  chosen,  and  to  convoke  the  bishops  of  his 
province  in  an  annual  synod.  In  concert  with 
them,  he  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and 
the  synod  formed  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sions of  individual  bishops,  as  well  as  one  of  first 
instance  for  charges  brought  against  them.  In  the 
following  centuries  the  metropolitan  system  was 
adopted  by  the  Christian  countries  of  the  West  as 
well.  In  the  Merovingian  period,  however,  the 
joint  power  claimed  by  the  princes  in  filling  episco- 
pal sees  and  the  importance  attained  by  national 
councils  robbed  the  position  of  the  metropolitans 
of  much  of  its  independence;  nor  were  they  able  to 
recover  it  in  the  Carolingian  era,  between  the  domi- 
nation assumed  by  Charlemagne  and  the  papal 
claims  to  an  immediate  decision  in  weighty  matters, 
for  which  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  had  fur- 
nished a  basis.  The  rights  of  a  metropolitan  were 
accordingly  limited  in  the  thirteenth  century  legal 
compilations  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  to  the 
following  particulars:  (1)  The  confirmation  of 
episcoptd  elections  and  consecration  of  bishops  in 
his  province;  (2)  calling  and  presiding  over  pro- 
vincial councils;  (3)  general  oversight  of  his  suf- 
fragans, visitation  of  their  dioceses,  and  imposition 
of  censures  and  penalties  on  them,  though  not  of 
deposition;  (4)  hearing  of  appeals  from  episcopal 
courts;  and  (5)  the  so-called  Jus  devolutionis 
(q.v.).  The  first  of  these  he  lost  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  confirmation  and  consecration  of 
bishops  were  reserved  to  the  pope.  The  Council 
of  Trent  confirmed  the  second,  but  limited  the 
third  by  requiring  the  assent  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cil. At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  charged 
with  the  erection,  maintenance,  and  direction  of 
seminaries  in  the  dioceses  of  his  suffragans,  and 
with  the  enforcement  of  their  obligation  of  resi- 
dence. An  archbishop  has  the  title  of  "  Most  Rev- 
erend,'' and  ranks  immediately  after  patriarchs. 
He  wears  the  pallium  (q.v.)  as  a  special  symbol  of 
his  jurisdiction,  and  a  particular  kind  of  cross  {crux 
erecta  or  gestatoria)  is  carried  before  him  within  his 
own  province.  The  title  dpxteirtaiumo^  is  fre- 
quently applied  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  metro- 
politan of  Alexandria,  but  after  the  development 
of  the  great  patriarchates  it  came  to  denote  other 
bishops  of  large  cities  who  were  undistinguishable 
in  rank  from  metropolitans;  and  the  titles  have 
been  practioally  synonymous  in  the  West — though 
there  are  a  few  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  (such 
as  those  of  Amalfi,  Lucca,  and  Udine)  who  are  not 
metropolitans,  and  in  the  case  of  titular  arch- 
bishops (see  Bishop,  Titular)  it  follows  from  the 
nature  of  their  office  that  there  is  no  metropolitan 
jurisdiction.  In  the  Anglican  communion,  the 
title  of  archbishop  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to 
the  metropolitans  of  England  and  Ireland,  owing 
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ARCHEOLOGY,  BIBLICAL:  The  term  arche- 
ology has  become  cmrent  through  the  work  of 
Josephus  bearing  that  name  (Gk.  Archaiologia ; 
Lat.  ArUiquUaiea), — a  presentation  of  Hebrew  and 
Je¥rish  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  Before  Josephus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
BUS  (i.  4;  iv.  1)  and  others  applied  the  name  to  an- 
cient histories  and  mythologies.  Biblical  arche- 
ology in  this  sense  should  treat  Biblical  history  in 
all  its  relations.  The  term  is  now  restricted,  how- 
ever, to  a  certain  section  of  Biblical 
Meaning  history,  and  means  the  scientific  de- 
and  Scope,  scription  of  the  relations,  institutions, 
and  customs  of  the  civil  and  religious 
life  of  Israel  in  Bible  times.  The  science  is  thus 
distinguished  from  Biblical  history  in  the  common 
sense,  from  Biblical  theology,  and  from  Christian 
archeology  and  church  history.  It  would  be  more 
exact  to  speak  of  Hebrew-Jewish  archeology  based 
on  Biblical  sources;  but  the  old  name  is  too  firmly 
established  to  be  superseded. 

The  science  is  one  of  the  most  important  helps 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
such  parts  of  the  New  as  have  a  Jewish  background; 
it  acquaints  both  the  scholar  and  the  Bible-reader 
with  the  conditions  which  must  be  known  if  the 
events  recorded  and  the  religious  views  set  forth 
are  to  be  rightly  appreciated.  But  its  aim  can 
only  be  attained  when  sought  in  the  right  way. 
The  method  must  be  historical  and  the 
Aim,  study  must  begin  with  a  critical  ex- 
Method,  amination  of  the  sources;  the  customs 
and  Sub-  and  institutions  described  can  not  be 
divisions,  considered  isolated  phenomena,  but 
must  be  treated  as  parts  of  the  organic 
whole  of  world  history;  their  historical  develop- 
ment must  be  traced.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  Hebrew  literature  many  points  of  arche- 
ology do  not  admit  of  a  final  decision.  A  topical 
arrangement  on  the  whole  seems  preferable  to  an 
attempt  to  present  the  matter  chronologically.  The 
most  natural  subdivision  draws  the  line  between 
religious  and  secular  things.  The  former  division 
will  include  the  holy  places  (the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  tabernacle,  high  places,  the  temple,  syna- 
gogues), holy  actions  (sacrifice,  prayer,  vows, 
oracles,  purification),  holy  seasons  (Sabbath,  new 
moon,  festivals),  and  holy  persons  (priests,  Levites, 
seers,  prophets,  Nazirites,  hierodules,  etc.).  The 
latter  head  subdivides  into  things  of  public  and 
private  life,  and  includes  arts  and  sciences,  weights, 
measures,  divisions  of  time,  and  the  like.  A  de- 
scription of  land  and  people  forms  a  fitting  intro- 
duction. 

Of  the  sources  of  Biblical  archeology,  the  most 
important  are,  of  course,  monuments,  inscriptions, 
and  coins.  Ajs  to  monuments,  Palestine  is  well 
known  to  be  poorer  than  most  other  lands  of  civi- 
lized antiquity.  The  most  important  now  known 
are  certain  remains  of  buildings,  walls,  and  aque- 
ducts in  Jerusalem.  Here  and  there  graves  have 
been  opened  which  throw  some  light  upon  burial 
customs.  Pottery  and  weights  may  be  mentioned 
here,  though  specimens  are  few.  The  triimiphal 
arch  of  Titus  in  Rome  has  sculptures  of  articles  of 


temple  furniture,  and  various  Assyrian,  Egyptian, 
and  Phenician  monimients  and  sculptures  illus- 
trate Israelitic  architecture   (temples. 

Sources,  palaces,  altars,  etc.),  explain  Israelitic 
customs  (dress,  war,  etc.),  or  furnish 
pictures  of  Israelitic  things  or  persons.  Inscriptions 
relating  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  history  are  also  sur- 
prisingly few.  The  only  important  ones  thus  far 
found  are  the  Moabite  Stone,  the  Siloam  inscrip- 
tion (qq.v.),  and  the  tablet  on  the  temple  of  Herod. 
Certain  Phenician  inscriptions  (such  as  the  sar- 
cophagus inscription  of  Eshmunezer  and  the  votive 
tablet  of  Massilia),  and  some  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions from  Palestine  touch  upon  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  inscriptions  and 
those  of  Nearer  Asia  in  general,  as  well  as  all  monu- 
ments of  these  peoples,  now  and  then  furnish  mate- 
rial of  more  or  less  importance  (see  Inscriptionb). 
Such  coins  as  we  have  belong  to  Maccabean  and 
later  times.  The  written  sources  are:  (1)  The 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Old 
Testament  apocrypha;  (2)  the  writings  of  Jose- 
phus, especially  the  Betlutn  Judaicum^  the  Antiquu 
tales,  and  the  Contra  Apionenif  which  are  not  alto- 
gether free  from  partizanship;  (3)  Philo's  great 
allegorical  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  which 
likewise  has  an  apologetic  tendency  and  betrays  the 
fact  that  the  author  did  not  know  Hebrew;  (4)  the 
rabbinic  writings,  Midrash,  Targums,  and  Talmud, 
which  are  obscure  and  in  their  present  form  are 
hardly  older  than  the  second  Christian  century. 
Lastly,  owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  nomad 
Bedouins  hold  to  their  customs  and  religious  con- 
ceptions for  centuries,  the  accounts  of  travelers  in 
Palestine  and  neighboring  lands  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  descriptions 
of  pre-Islamic  Arabia,  furnish  an  important  source 
and  one  which  has  only  lately  begun  to  receive  the 
attention  which  it  deserves.  (R.  Kittel.) 

The  definition  given  above  may  be  better  appre- 
ciated if  certain  distinctions  are  pointed  out  and 
explained:  (1)  The  distinction  between  Biblical 
history  and  Biblical  archeology.  The  archeology 
of  a  country  or  a  people  is  an  essential  preparation 
for  the  intelligent  study  of  its  history. 

Certain      But  archeology  also  includes  a  related 

Distinc-  branch  of  historical  study,  namely 
tions.  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
related  peoples,  and  neither  the  begin- 
nings nor  progress  of  Hebrew  history  can  be  under- 
stood without  a  good  knowledge  of  the  older  and 
of  the  contemporary  Semites  out  of  whom  Israel 
grew,  by  whom  its  fortimes  were  determined,  and 
whose  genius  influenced  vitally  its  religious  and 
social  character.  For  example,  in  the  first  order 
of  value  for  Biblical  study  must  be  placed  the  his- 
tory and  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  the 
religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  ancient 
Arabians  and  Arameans.  (2)  The  distinction 
between  the  relevant  and  the  irrelevant  in  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  related  or  neighboring 
peoples.  Here  the  vaguest  notions  are  encouraged 
by  a  loose  application  of  the  term  archeology. 
For  example,  Egypt  is  constantly  looked  to  for 
illustration  of  the  Bible  and  for  confirmation 
of  its  records,  and  a  large  part  of  the  material  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  many  separate  works  upon 
the  same  theme  are  devoted  to  Egyptian  research, 
which  has  yielded  very  little  for  the  miderstanding 
of  Biblical  history,  and  virtually  nothing  for  the 
illustration  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
Hebrews.     The    reason    therefor    lies    partly   in 
the  unique  and  unsympathetic  character  of  Egyptian 
culture,  partly  in  the  fact  that  Egypt  had  very  sel- 
dom any  controlling  influence  on  Palestine  during 
the  formative  period  of  Israel,  and  partly  in  the 
drcimistance  that  the  Egyptian  records  arc  not  so 
businesslike  and  accurate  as,  for  example,  those  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  form  an  indispensable 
supplement  to  Biblical  history.     (3)  The  distinction 
between   ancient   and   modem   conditions.     It   is 
a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  study  of  Bible 
lands  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  present 
habitants   furnish   Biblical   archeology   accurately 
reproduced.    As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  study  is 
informing  only  along  the  line  of  external   resem- 
blance.   The  outward  life  of  the  Semitic  peoples 
has  remained  in  many  respects  like  its  ancient  past 
because  of  a  similarity  of  occupation  and  the  slow 
march  of  civilization.    Occasional  Bible  texts  here 
and  there  are  illumined  by  a  reference  to  modem 
customs.     But  there  is  a  world-wide  difference  in 
the  Nearer  East,  as  elsewhere,  between  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  past  and   the  present.     The   Bible 
itself,  regarded  in  the  light  of  its  own  political, 
social,  and  religious  atmosphere,  is  the  great  hand- 
book of  Biblical  archeology,  whose  primary  ele- 
ments, moreover,  are  not  so  much  facts  as  conditions 
and  principles,  such   as  the   inseparable  relation 
between  God  and  his  people,  between  the  people 
and  the  land,  and  between  God  and  the  land;    the 
immediate  and  direct  action  of  the  Deity  in  all 
events   and   in    all    phenomena;     the   unity    and 
actual  identity  of  what  are  called  the  sacred  and 
the  secular,  of  religion  and  life,  or  of  religion  and 
morals;    the  solidarity  of  the  community  as  the 
basis  of  the  State  and  the  ground  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual;  and  a  world-consciousness 
without  abstract  ideas  and  to  which  even  God  him- 
self was  the  most  concrete  of  realities.     J.  F.  M. 
Bibuoorapht:  Of  works  on  Biblical  archeology  or  useful 
as  sources,  the  more  important  of  ancient  time  are:  Euse- 
bius,  "  On  the  Names  of  Places  in  the  Holy  Scripture." 
commonly  called  the  Ononuuticon,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Jerome,  with  title,  De  bUu  et  nominibuM  locorum  He- 
braieorum,  both  in  P.  de  Lagarde.  OnavuuUca  tacra,  Ck)t- 
tingen,  1870,  1887;  Epiphanius.  "  On  WeighU  and  Meas- 
ures." ed.  Lagarde.Si/mmicta.ii.  149-216,  Gdttingen.  1880. 
More  modem  works:  C.  Sigonius,  Da  republica  Hebraica, 
Bologna,  1582;  B.  Arias  Montanus,  AniiquUates  Judaica, 
Leyden,  1593;  T.  Godwin.  Mow  et  Aaron,  Oxford,  1616; 
ed.    J.  H.   Hottinger.  Frankfort.  1710;  P.  Cimeeus.  De 
njnMica  Hebraica^  Lyons,  1617:  J.  Spencer,  De  legibua 
Hebraorum  ritualilm$t  Cambridge,  1685;  rev.  ed.  by  L. 
Cbappelow.   1727,  by  C.   M.    Pfaff.  Tubingen,   1732;  J. 
Lund,  Die  alien  jUdiKhen  HeiligthUmer^  OoUeadienaie,  und 
Oewohnheiient  Hamburg,  1695;  M.  Leydekker,  De  repub- 
Uea  HebrtBorum,  Amsterdam,   1704;  A.   Reland,   Palcu- 
Una  cr  monumenHe  veieribiu  iUvulratat   Utrecht,   1714; 
A.  O.  WAhner,  Antiguitatee  EbrcBorum,  Gdttingen.  1743; 
J.  D.    ICichaelis,  Moaaiechee  Recht,  Frankfort.   1771-75, 
Biehl.  1777.  Eng    transl.,  London.  1814;  H.  E.  Wamek- 
ro8.  Entwurf  der  htAr&iadien  AUerthUmer,  Weimar,  1782. 
1794,  1832.     Most  of  the  works  which  had  appeared  at 
the  time  were  collected  by  B.  Ugolino  in  his  Theaaiirua 
anHqvitatum  eacrarumt  34  vols.,  Venice.  1744-69.     From 
Ikis  time  on  there  are  numerous  works,  such  as  those  of 


G.  L.  Baur.  OottsedienatUehe  Verfauuno,  Leipsic.  1805: 
J.  Jahn,  Vienna,  1817-26,  Eng.  transl.,  Andover,  1827; 
W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  4th  ed.  by  F.  J.  R&biger.  Leipsic. 
1864;  J.  H.  Pareau.  Utrecht,  1817;  J.  M.  A.  Schols,  Bono. 
1834;  £.  W.  Hengstenberg,  BUcher  Moae'a  und  ^gypten, 
Berlin,  1841.  Eng.  transl.  by  R.  D.  C.  Bobbins,  Andover. 
1843;  C.  von  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  Kdnigsberg,  1844;  H. 
Ewald,  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  Oeeekiehle  dee  Volkea  lerael, 
Gdttingen,  1848,  1866,  Eng.  transl.  by  H.  8.  SoUy.  Lon- 
don, 1876;  J.  L.  SaalflchOts.  Moeaiediee  Reehl,  Berlin. 
1853;  idem.  Archdoloffie,  Kdnigsberg.  1855-56;  K.  F.  Keil. 
Frankfort.  1858-59.  1875,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1887- 
88:  D.  B.  von  Haneborg.  Munich,  1869;  H.  J.  Van  Lennep. 
Bible  Lands;  their  modem  Cuetoma  and  Mannere  tUuetra- 
Hve  of  Scripture.  New  York.  1875.  The  latest  works  are 
E.  C.  Bissell.  Biblical  A  ntiquitiee,  Philadelphia.  1888  (con- 
servative); E.  Babelon.  Manual  of  Oriented  Antiquitie9 
.  .  .  CkaldoBa,  Aaayria,  Peraia,  Syria,  Judcaa,  Phtemda, 
and  Carthage,  London.  1889,  new  ed.,  1906  (valuable  for 
purposes  of  comparison) ;  J.  T.  de  Visser.  Htbreeuwache 
Archcaoloaie,  2vob..  Utrecht.  1891-98;  J.  Bensinger,  He- 
brdiache  AreKdotogie,  Freiburg.  1894  (an  excellent  hand- 
book); W.  Nowack.  HebrHiache  ArchAologie,  Freiburg, 
1894  (goes  well  with  Bensinger);  C.  Clermont-Ganneau. 
Recueil  dea  monumenta  inidita  ou  pen  eonnua,  art,  arcM- 
ologie,  epiffraph^e,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1897-1900;  Recent  Re- 
aearch  in  Bible  Landa,  ed.  H.  V  Hilprecht,  Philadelphia, 
1898;  T.  Niool.  Recent  Archcaology  and  the  Bible,  Londoo, 
1899;  a  useful  book  is  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  Explarationa  in 
Bible  Landa,  Philadelphia.  1903;  the  various  histories  of 
Israel  by  Welihausen.  Stade,  Kittel.  and  others  are  also 
important.  For  Arabian  Antiquities  see  under  Ababia. 
and  for  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  see  those  articles.  For 
the  medieval  itineraries  and  modem  works  of  travel,  con- 
sult R.  Rdhricht.  Bibliotheca  geographica  Palaatina,  Ber- 
lin. 1890;  a  useful  bibliography  will  be  found  in  J.  F. 
Hurst.  Literature  of  Theology,  118-130.  New  York.  1896. 

ARCHEOLOGY,  CHRISTIAN:  The  scienoe  which 
investigates  and  exhibits  the  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  forms  of  life  and  conditions  of  the 
Christian  community  for  the  period  terminating 
with  the  Middle  Ages.     It  may  be  divided  into: 

(1)  Law  and  government,  including  such  topics  as 
constitution,  the  clergy,  monasticism,  discipline, 
church  law,  synods,  relations  to  the  State,  etc.; 

(2)  worship — the  various  forms  of  divine  service, 
festivals,  such  acts  as  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
marriage  ceremony,  burial,  consecrations  (of 
churches,  altars,  bells,  holy  water,  etc.),  benedic- 
tions and  maledictions,  exorcism,  etc.;  (3)  art — 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  church  furniture, 
burial  arrangements,  etc.;  (4)  private  and  public 
life — the  giving  of  names,  marriage,  position  of 
women,  prayer,  education,  slavery,  occupations, 
corporations  and  societies,  amusements,  pilgrim- 
ages, superstitions,  benevolent  institutions,  etc. 
Church  music  and  books  are  better  treated,  it  would 
seem,  imder  the  head  of  worship  than  of  art.  The 
sources  of  Christian  archeology  are  the  same  as  for 
church  history.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
the  last  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  is  fur- 
nished by  monumental  remains. 

The  history  of  the  science  begins  with  the  first 
work  of  Protestantism  on  church  history,  the  "  Mag- 
deburg Centuries"  (1559-74;  see  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turies), which,  however,  makes  no  distinction 
between  archeology  and  history;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scholar,  Csesar 
Baronius  (cf.  the  epitome  of  Baronius's  Annales 
by  C.  Schulting,  CJologne,  1601).  As  an  independ- 
ent science  Christian  archeology  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  with  Joseph  Bingham's  massive 
work,  Origines  ecclesiasticce,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church  (10  vols.,  London,  1708-22;  see 
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Bingham,  Joseph).  A  number  of  monographs  fol- 
lowed during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  during 
the  nineteenth  the  study  was  pursued  with  new 
vigor.  C.  W.  Augusti's  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der 
ehriatliehen  Arch&ologie  (12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1817-31), 
Lehrbuch  der  ckristlichen  AUerthUmer  fur  akade- 
mische  Vorlesungen  (1819),  and  Handbuch  der  christ- 
lichen  Arch&ologie  (3  vols.,  1836-37;  cf.  J.  E.  Riddle, 
A  Manual  of  Christian  AntiquUieaf  Compiled  from 
the  Works  of  Augusti  and  Other  Sources,  London, 
1839,  1843;  L.  Coleman,  The  Antiquilies  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Translated  and  Compiled  from  the 
Works  of  Augustif  with  Numerous  Additions  from 
Rheinwald,  Siegel,  and  Others,  Andover,  1841),  were 
works  of  value.  A.  J.  Binterim  in  his  VorzOglichste 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  kristkatholischen  Kirche  (7 
vols.,  Mainz,  1825-37)  purposely  ignored  Protestant 
researches  and  contributed  little  to  the  subject. 
Other  works  worthy  of  mention  are  G.  F.  H.  Rhein- 
wald, XircWicAe  Arch&ologie  (Berlin,  1830);  H.E.F. 
Guericke,  Lehtimch  der  ehrisilich-kirchlichen  Alter- 
thamer  (Leipsic,  1847,  Berlin,  1S59;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1851);  V.  Schultze,  Arch&ologie  der  christ- 
lichen  Kirche,  in  Zdckler's  Handbuch  der  theologi- 
schen  Wissenschaften,  ii.  (Munich,  1889).  Lexical 
workb  are:  W.  Smith  and  S.Cheetham,  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities  (2  vols.,  London,  1875-80); 
F.  X.  Kraus,  Real-Encyklop&die  der  chrisUichen 
AUerthUmer  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1880-86);  Orazio 
Mamecchi,  Elements  d'Archiologie  chritienne  (3 
vols.,  Rome  and  Paris,  1890);  F.  Cabrol,  Diction- 
noire  d'archSologie  chritienne  et  de  liturgie  (Paris, 
1903  sqq.).  A  useful  and  readable  book  is  Walter 
Lowrie's  Monuments  of  the  Early  Church  (New 
York,  1901).  For  works  on  Christian  art,  see 
Art  and  Church.  Victor  Schui/fzb. 

Biblxoobafht:  F.  Piper,  EinUitung  in  die  monumeniaU 
Theotoffi^,  Gotba.  1807;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Ueber  Beoriff,  Um- 
fang,  OMchidiU  der  dirUttid^en  Arehaotogie,  FreiburSf 
1879. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF:  The  court  of  appeal 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Its  name  comes 
from  the  original  place  of  the  court  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Arches,  which  was 
in  the  crypt.  The  judge  was  originally  called  the 
Official  Principal  of  the  Arches  Coxxrt,  but  now  is 
called  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  because  the  functions 
of  dean  and  principal  have  been  united.  The  dean 
once  was  set  over  thirteen  churches  in  London, 
which  were  exempt  from  the  bishop  of  London's 
jurisdiction,  but  now  he  has  no  such  authority  as 
the  churches  are  no  longer  exempt.  The  office  is 
only  titular  and  the  court  itself  has  no  regular 
place  of  meeting  but  sits  in  the  library  of  Lambeth 
Palace  or  in  the  church  house.  The  court  Is  rarely 
convened.  The  judge  is  the  only  ecclesiastical 
judge  authorized  to  sentence  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  EIngland  to  deprivation.  Appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  court  are  heard  by  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  (Doundl.  The  present 
judge  (1906)  is  Sir  Arthur  Charles,  appointed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1899  and  holding 
a  life  office. 

ARCHEVITES,  dr'ke-vaits:  The  name  of  a 
people  mentioned  only  in  Ezra  iv.  9,  possibly  one 
of  the  tribes  settled  by  the  Assyrians  in  Samaria 
(n  KingB  xvii.  24).      While  it  is  possible  that 


the  name  was  an  official  designation,  it  is  better 
taken  as  meaning  "inhabitants  of  Erech"  (see 
Apharsachitbs). 

ARCmCAPELLANUS,  ar^ld-ka-pellA-nuB  (also 
called  capeUanus  sacri  palatii,  and  by  Hincmar  of 
Reims  apocrisiarius):  The  title  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  at  the  court  of  the  Prank- 
ish sovereigns,  who  not  only  presided  over  the  other 
court  chaplains  but  also  had  the  oversight  of  the 
court  school,  and  from  the  reign  of  Louis  le  D6bon- 
naire  (814-840)  adjudicated  all  matters  of  justice 
at  court  which  affected  ecclesiastics.  It  was  thus 
a  very  influential  position.  In  856  the  archicapel- 
lanus  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  court  chancery, 
which  had  been  managed  under  the  Merovingian 
line  by  a  secular  commission  and  under  the  Caro- 
lingians  by  a  eancellarius.  The  combined  func- 
tions were  entrusted  to  Archbishop  Liudhard  of 
Mainz  in  870,  and  the  title  archicancellarius  became 
commonly  applied  to  the  office,  which  under  the 
Ottos  was  definitely  attached  to  the  see  of  Mainz. 
But  from  1044  the  archbishop  only  bore  the  latter 
title,  while  that  of  archicapdlanus  once  more  desig- 
nated a  strictly  court  functionary,  whose  place  was 
taken  after  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  almoner 
(q.v.).  (£.  Friedbsrq.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  J.  Binterim,  DenkwQrdiokeiien  der  eharitt- 

kaiholiBchen  Kirche,  I   ii.  83  sqq.,  BCains,  1826;  G.  Waiti, 

Deutadte  VerfaeMungegfekichU,  iii  516  sqq.,  iv.  415,  Kiel, 

1800-61. 

ARCHIEREUS,  ar"\d^T'Q-Jssi  A  common 
designation  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  for  the 
higher  clergy  in  distinction  from  the  other  from 
presbyter  down. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  Or'ad-man' droit  (Ok.  at- 
chimandritis,  "  ruler  of  the  fold,"  'iiandra,  "  fold," 
being  applied  to  a  monastic  association  as  con- 
sisting of  the  sheep  of  Christ):  A  name  given  to 
the  head  of  a  larger  monastic  community,  either 
the  abbot  of  a  single  monastery  or,  more  in  accord 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  general  abbot 
of  several  monasteries  belonging  to  one  congre- 
gation. The  title  was  in  general  use  in  the  East 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  In  the  West  it  is 
foimd  in  the  rules  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (vi.)  and 
Columban  (vii.),  of  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
century.  From  the  tenth  century  it  served  as  a 
general  designation  of  prelates,  even  of  archbishops. 
In  1094  Roger  of  Sicily  put  all  Basilian  monks  of 
Sicily  and  Calabria  under  an  archimandrite,  who 
was  later  superseded  by  a  secular  prelate.  By 
a  brief  of  Urban  VIII.,  Feb.  23,  1635,  the  archi- 
mandrite of  Messina  was  granted  quasiepiscopal 
jurisdiction,  the  use  of  the  pontificals,  and  other 
privileges.  The  abbots  of  the  Greek  Uniate 
Churches  in  Poland,  Galicia,  Transylvania,  Hun- 
gary, Slavonia,  and  Venice  also  have  the  title 
*'  archimandrite."  In  the  Russian  Church  the 
archimandrites  enjoy  high  honor  and  wear  marks 
of  respect  which  elsewhere  belong  only  to  bishops — 
infulffi,  staves,  crosses,  and  the  like.  They  are 
gene?ally  under  the  diocesan  bishop,  though  many 
had  become  immediately  subject  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  or  the  Russian  metropolitan 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Synod. 
Consult  Du  Cange  and,  for  a  most  exhaustive 
treatment,  ACL,  8.v. 
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ARCHITECTURE,    ECCLESUSTICAL. 


I.  General  Treatment. 

First  PUees  of  Christian  Worship 
(i  1). 

First  Special  Buildings  (f  2). 

Changes  Demanded  by  Altered  Cir- 
cumstanoes  of  Christiana  (f  3). 

Origin  of  the  Christian  Basilica  (14). 

First  Step  toward  a  Church  Build- 
ing (i  5). 

SM»nd  Step  (i  6). 

Church-Building  Activity  after  313 
(17) 

Basilica  Style  Reproduced  (I  8). 

Change  to  Circular  Buildings  (f  9). 

Memorial  Churches  (f  10). 


Basilica    the  Aooepted    Type    of 

Western  Medieval  Churches  (111). 
Combination  of  Basilica  and  Domed 

Styles  (I  12). 
The  Romanesque  Basilica  (f  13). 
Variations  in  the    Details   of  the 

Romanesque  Basilica  (I  14). 
The  Vaulted  Church  (f  15). 
Differences    between   the    Ancient 
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III.  Ecclesiastical      Architecture       in 

America. 


I.  General  Treatment:  Christian  architecture, 
as  a  separate  and  independent  thing,  exists  no 
more  than  a  Christian  state.  The  conception  of 
a  state  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  its  citizens 
happen  to  be  Christians;  nor  does  architecture 
receive  its  essential  form  from  being  used  for  Chris- 
tian or  non-Christian  purposes.  Some  of  the 
problems  of  architecture  were  altered  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Christianity ,  as  it  had  now  to  bmld  churches 
instead  of  temples,  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  ever  laid  upon  architecture,  and  in  fact  for 
many  centuries  almost  the  only  important  one. 
The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  the  origin  of 
this  problem,  the  origin,  that  is,  of  specially  de- 
sign^ church  buildings. 

The  oldest  documents  referring  to  Christian  wor- 
ship show  that  the  faithful  assembled  in  the  house  of 
some  member  of  the  Church.     At  Je- 
I.  The      rusalem  they  met  from  house  to  house 
First       (Acts  ii.  46);  at  Troas  in  an  upper 
Places  of    room  (Acts  xx.  7-8);  Paul  designated 
Christian    Gains  as  the  host  of  the  whole  church 
Worship,   of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  implying 
that  when  they  came  together  as    a 
church,  they  met  in   his  house.    The  mention  of 
upper  rooms  does  not  prove  that  such  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  houses  in  which  these  gatherings 
took  place;  and  we  must   remember  that   these 
houses   were    usually  the  small   houses  of    poor 
people,   constructed  in  the  usual  manner  of  the 
Greco-Roman  world.    Since  the  rooms  were  gen- 
erally small,  there  would  be  no  place  for  the  as- 
sembly as  soon  as  it  got  beyond  a  small  number, 
except  in  the  atrium  or  court-yard;  the  contention 
that  divine  worship   could  not   have  been  held 
there,  because  the  sacred  mysteries  would  have 
been  exposed  to  profane  eyes,  can  not  be  upheld, 
as  the  arcani  disciplina  (q.v.)  is   of  later  growth. 
This  domestic  worship  was  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  early  Christianity,  full  as  it  was  of  ideas 
of  one  family  of  brethren.     A  Christian  house  was 
the  ideal  place  for  it.    The  primitive  Church,  there- 
fore, lacked  not  only  the  means  but  the  motive  to 
erect  any  special  building  for  divine  worship;  it  had 
no  temples,  and  expressly  rejected  the  idea  of  build- 
ing them  (cf.,  e.g.,  Minucius   Felix,  OctaviuSf  x., 
xxxii.). 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  long  before  special  build- 
ings were  erected  for  worship,  and  considered  holy. 
To  imderstand  the  change,  it  is  necessary  to  try 
to   fix  the  date  at  which  this  took  place.     Un- 


questionably special  places  existed  in  Alexandria  in 
the  time  of  Origen  (cf.  his  "  On  Prayer,"  xxxi.  5, 
Berlin  ed.,  p.  398);  but  the  date  may 
2.  The  be  put  further  back  by  observation 
First  of  the  popular  use  of  the  term  ekkUsia. 
Special  In  classical  Greek  meaning  an  assem- 
Btdldings.  bly  of  citizens,  it  came  in  Christian 
use  to  denote,  first  the  gathering  of 
the  believers,  then  the  Christian  community 
either  local  or  universal,  and  finally  the  meet- 
ing-place. This  last  use  is  common  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century;  it  is  found  in 
Eusebius  and  in  his  Latin  contemporary  Lac- 
tantius  {De  mort,  persec,,  xii.,  p.  186,  ed.  Brandt 
and  Laubmann).  But  still  earlier,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,,  vii.  5,  p.  846,  ed.  Potter), 
Hippolytus  (In  Dan,,  i,  20,  p.  32),  and  Tertullian 
(De  idol.,  p.  36),  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the 
year  200,  all  apply  the  word  to  a  distinctly  recog- 
nized place  of  worship.  The  two  latter  also  call  it 
"  the  house  of  God."  The  Greek  term  kyriakon 
(Eng.  "  church  "),with  its  Latin  equivalent  domini- 
cum,  appears  somewhat  later.  But  by  about  200 
there  were  at  least  two  recognized  names  for  a  Chris- 
tian place  of  worship,  and  the  existence  of  a  name 
demonstrates  the  prior  existence  of  the  thing. 
Whether  these  buildings  belonged  to  the  commu- 
nity or  to  individual  Christians  can  scarcely  be  an- 
swered with  certainty  for  the  third  century;  the 
theory  of  corporate  ownership  is  doubtful  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  though  it  becomes  demon- 
strable toward  the  close.  The  edict  of  Constantine 
and  Licinius,  given  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  x.  5,  in 
313  assumes  a  generally  recognized  corporate  pos- 
session of  many  Christian  meeting-places. 

Between  the  spring  of  58,  when  Gains  was  re- 
ceiving the  church  of  Corinth  in  his  house,  and  the 
time  about  200,  when  a  Christian  goes 
3.  Changes  into  a  special  "  house  of  God,"  Chris- 
Demanded  tianity  had  ceased  to  be  the  close 
by  Altered  brotherhood  which  it  was  at  first;  it 
Circum-     had  developed  a  complicated  organiza- 
stances  of  tion,  with  a  marked  distinction  be- 
Christians.  tween  clergy  and  laity;  the  concep- 
tions of  priest  and  sacrifice  had  won 
a  place.     And  as  the  body  changed,  so  did  its  wor- 
ship; the  place  which  had  sufficed  for  the  simple, 
informal  gatherings  of  the  first  Christians  was  no 
longer  adequate. 

The  next  question,  as  to  the    form   01    these 
earliest    distinct   churches,    is   one    which    it    is 
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impossible  to  answer  certainly  from  direct  tradi- 
tion.   But  it  can  not  be  avoided,  because  on  it 
depends  another,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
basilica,    than    which    there   is   none 

4.  Origin    more  important  in  the  whole  range  of 
of  the      ecclesiastical     archeology.     The    ba- 

Christian  silica  has  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
Basilica.  ment  of  church  architecture  to  the 
present  day,  and  this  development  is 
unintelligible  without  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  this  structural  form.  Its 
definition  is  not  matter  of  controversy;  it  is  an  ob- 
long building,  divided  by  rows  of  pillars  into  three 
(or  sometimes  five)  aisles,  the  central  one  the  high- 
est and  covered  with  a  flat  roof,  with  a  projecting 
addition,  generally  semicircular,  more  rarely 
square,  at  one  end.  When,  however,  it  is  asked 
how  such  a  building  came  to  be  constructed  for 
Christian  worship,  there  is  no  such  possibility  of 
agreement.  It  has  been  held  to  have  originated 
from  the  forensic  basilica  or  the  so  called  private 
basilica;  from  the  Roman  dwelling-house  or  the 
cella  cimiterialis ;  and  from  the  demands  of  Chris- 
tian worship  by  a  new  creation.  The  limits  of  an 
article  like  the  present  preclude  minute  examina- 
tion of  these  various  theories;  but  obvious  objec- 
tions lie  against  all  of  them,  as  they  are  expressed 
by  their  defenders.  The  most  certain  fact  in  this 
whole  discussion  is  that  when  the  Church  was  estab- 
lished under  Constantine,  it  did  not  need  to  go  in 
search  of  a  form  for  its  bmldings;  the  form  already 
existed,  substantially  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are 
forced  to  consider  the  form  found  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  as  the  product  of  a  long 
course  of  development.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  follows  that  this  development  took  place  approxi- 
mately from  180  to  300.  Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl.,  viii. 
1,  5)  indicates  that  before  260  the  churches  were 
what  we  might  call  small  oratories,  but  increased  in 
size  after  that  date — though  this  increase  must  not 
be  exaggerated;  the  facts  that  the  famous  church 
of  Nicomedia  could  be  razed  to  the  ground  in  a  few 
hours  (Lactantius,  De  mort.  persec.t  xii.,  p.  187; 
Athanasius,  Apol.  ad  Const.,  xv.,  ed.  Maur,  i.  1,  p. 
241),  and  that  the  churches  of  Treves  and  Aquileia 
needed  to  be  replaced  by  larger  buildings  as  early  as 
336,  show  that  it  was  only  relative.  Thus,  though 
the  hypothesis  of  a  development  from  the  private 
house  of  the  earliest  age  is  attractive,  it  does  not 
lead  directly  to  the  basilican  form,  which  in  its 
essence  requires  a  considerable  size;  a  basilica  for 
one  or  even  two  hundred  people  could  not  have  been 
constructed.  What  we  need,  and  what  these  various 
theories  do  not  provide,  is  an  intermediate  stage. 

A  direct  prescription  as  to  church-building  is 

found  for  the  first  time  in  a  fourth  century  passage 

incorporated  with  the  Apostolic  Con- 

5.  First      stitutions   (II.  Ivii.  3),   which  shows 
Step  to-     what  was  then  regarded  as  essential. 

ward  a      This  was  very  little;  it  is  limited  to  a 

Church     marking  of  the   distinction   between 

Building,    clergy  and  laity,  and  a  special  place 

for    the     bishop.     Accordingly,     the 

place  set  apart  for  the  clergy  was  a  more  or  less 

fixed  dimension;  its  form  might  vary — it  might  be 


made  either  by  the  cutting  ofif  of  one  end,  or  by  the 
addition  of  a  semicircular  or  oblong  space,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  the  bishop's  seat.  That  the 
semicircular  or  apsidai  form  finally  prevailed  is 
due  partly  to  acoustic  considerations — ^the  bishop 
preached  from  his  throne — and  partly  to  the  es- 
thetic motive  which  made  this  form  a  popular  one 
in  the  architecture  of  the  imperial  period.  The 
space  assigned  to  the  laity,  as  long  as  they  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  could  only  be  a 
simple  oblong,  the  form  which  appears  as  normal 
in  the  Apostolic  institutions.  This  general  type, 
of  a  simple  oblong  room  with  an  apse  at  one  end, 
may  safely  be  taken  as  that  of  the  churches  which 
after  260  were  demolished  or  abandoned.  None  of 
them  is  preserved;  but  churches  like  Santa  Balbina 
in  Rome  and  that  of  Hidra  in  Africa  show  that  this 
form  did  not  at  once  disappear  even  when  the  ba- 
silica became  the  recognized  type.  The  Hidra 
church  is  particularly  instructive;  it  is  square  and 
small — if  the  measurements  given  by  Kraus  are 
correct,  the  sides  are  only  about  20  feet,  with  a  cor- 
responding apsidai  presbyterium.  This  is  the  church 
for  not  more  than  100  people  which  we  need  for  our 
intermediate  stage. 

The  development  from  this  to  the  basilica  falls 
probably  in  the  period  between  260  and  303,  which 
was  marked  by  great  activity  in  build- 
6.  Second  ing.  The  motive  of  the  change  was 
Step.  the  need  for  more  space;  the  problem 
was,  how  to  attain  this  end  without 
upsetting  the  recognized  plan  of  an  oblong  audi- 
torium with  an  added  apse  for  the  clergy.  The 
proportional  lengthening  of  the  main  hall  could  not 
go  far,  as  the  extension  of  the  width  was  limited. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  break  up  the  width, 
and  thus  came  a  division  of  aisles.  The  final  solu- 
tion, that  of  a  wide  central  division  with  narrower 
side  aisles,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reached  at 
once;  the  basilica  at  Hidra  shows  the  singular 
arrangement  of  side  aisles  wider  than  the  middle 
section.  A  period  of  experiment  must  have  come 
first;  but,  given  the  division,  both  esthetic  and 
practical  considerations  inevitably  suggested  the 
plan  finally  adopted.  The  middle  section  being 
the  main  division,  its  raising  to  a  greater  height 
followed,  for  purposes  of  lighting,  especially  since 
other  buildings  must  have  frequently  stood  on  each 
side  of  the  church.  This  arrangement  was  not  new; 
it  has  been  found,  for  example,  in  the  temples  of 
Hierapolis  and  Saniothrace:  and  thus  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  same  or  a  similar  solution  of  the 
problem  was  found  simultaneously  in  different 
places — though  it  probably  required  some  time  for 
this  solution  to  be  imiversally  recognized  as  the 
best,  as  it  was  in  the  fourth  century.  The  desig- 
nation of  churches  as  basilicas  must  have  begun  in 
the  third  century,  since  it  is  already  a  familiar  term 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  This  transition 
was  the  easier  because  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  had  been  practically  superseded  by  what  was 
nearly  the  sense  of  our  word  "  hall." 

With  the  reign  of  Constantine  begins  the  build- 
ing of  large  and  splendid  churches,  through  his  en- 
couragement and  the  activity  of  the  bishops,  first 
in  the  East,  later  in  Rome  and  the  West.  The  earli- 
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est  was  the  church  at  Tyre  under  Licinius;  then 
follow,  under  Constantme,  the  buildings  at  Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem,  Mamre,  Constanti- 

7.  Church-  nople,  Nicomedia,  Heliopolis,  and  per- 
Building  haps  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  None  of 
Activity     these  remains ;  the  oldest  large  basilicas 

after  313.  extant,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome 
and  the  churches  of  Ravenna,  belong 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Thus  we  are  depend- 
ent on  the  descriptions  of  the  lost  buildings,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  unfortunately  too  rhetorical 
account  given  by  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.y  x.  4)  of  the 
church  at  Tyre.  According  to  this  picture,  it  cor- 
responded in  essential  details  to  the  type  of  basiUca 
found  in  Africa  and  the  West;  but  we  learn  from 
the  latter  not  to  suppose  that  everything  described 
by  Eusebius  was  uniformly  present. 

Though  the  adoption  of  the  basilican  style  did  not 
exclude  creative  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect, no  further  development  of  the 

8.  Basilica  idea  ever  took  place  in  the  Roman 
Style  Re-  empire.  Here,  as  in  other  things,  we 
produced,  see  the  powerless  despair  which  con- 
tented itself  with  endless  reproduc- 
tions of  an  accepted  type,  and  reproductions  which 
were  successively  poorer.  The  basilican  style  in 
itself,  however,  was  capable  of  development  to  a 
marked  degree.  Among  the  artistic  creations  of 
the  ancient  world,  it  was  the  one  which  was  des- 
tined to  have  the  greatest  future.  It  is  conceived 
wholly  in  the  ancient  spirit,  as  is  shown  particularly 
in  the  feeling  for  space  which  regulated  its  dimen- 
sions. The  relation  of  height  to  length  and  breadth 
shows  that  the  beauty  of  the  building  was  sought 
in  broad,  dignified  extent.  That  it  grew  up  in  an 
era  of  decaying  art  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it. 
Only  in  the  rows  of  coliunns  which  divide  the  aisles 
is  constructive  necessity  made  to  minister  to  beauty; 
nowhere  in  the  rest  of  the  building  is  there  any  at- 
tempt to  please.  There  is  nothing  more  depressing 
in  the  history  of  architecture  than  the  straight 
brick  walls,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  a  few 
small  windows,  that  enclose  it.  Decoration  of  a 
sumptuous  kind  partly  makes  us  forget  this  poverty; 
but  the  decoration  is  purely  arbitrary,  extraneous, 
not  required  by  the  nature  of  the  plan. 

The   basilica,    then,    was   the   normal   type   of 

churches  built  to  hold  congregations  assembled  for 

worship.     But  these  were  not  the  only  ecclesiastical 

buildings  thought  of  after  the  fourth 

9.  Change  century.     Special    ritual    observances 
to  Circular  or  the  desire  to  display  princely  pomp 

Buildings,  brought  about  the  use  of  the  circular 
structure,  which  became  the  normal 
one  for  baptisteries  and  memorial  chapels.  As  to 
the  former,  when  we  remember  that  adult  baptism 
was  frequent,  that  inunersion  was  customary,  and 
that  the  observance  of  regular  seasons  for  baptism 
made  the  number  of  candidates  large,  we  see  that 
a  comparatively  large  pool  was  required;  and  the 
building  constructed  to  enclose  it  naturally  allowed 
for  placing  it  in  the  center,  and  so  could  be  only 
circular.  The  building  of  memorial  churches  was 
begun  by  Constantine  with  that  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher  at  Jerusalem,  and  again  the  circular  or  polygo- 
nal form  was  prescribed  by  its  relation  to  the  sacred 


object  or  the  tomb  which  they  were  intended  to 
enshrine.  The  simple  structure  might  be  enriched 
by  a  number  of  small  chapels  or  niches,  or  sur- 
rounded by  a  corridor;  a  cupola  or  dome  necessa- 
rily covered  it.  Here  it  was  not  so  much  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  new  form  as  the  adaptation  of  one 
already  existing;  even  when  the  chapels  were  pro- 
longed so  as  to  make  the  ground-plan  into  a  Greek 
cross,  it  was  scarcely  a  new  form.  Examples  are 
the  Lateran  baptistery  and  the  two  at  Ravenna, 
the  tombs  of  Galla  Placidia  and  Theodoric  at  Ra- 
venna, and  the  church  of  Santa  Costanza  in  Rome. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  these  buUd- 
ings  for  general  purposes  of  worship,  a  new  problem 
arose  in  the  laying  out  of  the  approved  places  for 
clergy  and  people.  Churches  of  this  type  were  used 
in  the  East  for  congregational  purposes  as  early 
as  Constantine 's  reign;   according  to 

10.  Me-     Eusebius's  description  (Vita  Canst.,  iii. 

morial  50,  p.  207 ),  that  which  the  emperor  built 
Churches,  at  Antioch  was  apparently  an  octag- 
onal building  surmounted  by  a  cupola, 
and  so  was  the  one  put  up  by  the  father  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  his  see  city  (Ora/.,  xviii.  39,  M  PG,  xxxv. 
1037),  while  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Epist.,  xxv.,  MPO, 
xlvi.  1093)  describes  a  similar  one.  But  we  know 
nothing  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  these. 
Later  (not  before  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury) comes  the  puzzling  church  of  Santo  Stefano 
Rotondo  on  the  Celian  Hill,  whose  size  proves 
that  it  was  meant  for  public  worship.  This,  the 
ugliest  building  of  the  kind  ever  constructed,  only 
shows  how  far  the  Roman  architect  was  from 
imderstanding  his  task;  he  built  a  church  as  he 
would  have  bmlt  a  memorial  chapel,  without  real- 
izing the  total  difference  in  requirements.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  presented  by  this  form, 
especially  by  the  absence  of  perspective  when  the 
altar  was  placed  in  the  middle,  a  certain  number 
of  churches  were  built  with  which  no  basilica  can 
compare  in  beauty — really  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  the  older  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
best  of  these  is  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna  (early  sixth 
century).  Here  one  of  the  eight  chapels  is  removed, 
and  a  longer  apse  put  in  its  place,  which  gives  a  cer- 
tain effect  of  length — though  only  by  a  disturbance 
of  the  harmony  of  the  original  plan.  Much  more 
admirable  is  the  solution  found  in  the  church  of 
Sts.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  and,  more  completely, 
in  St.  Sophia,  both  in  Constantinople.  But  here 
the  essence  of  this  central  form  of  structure  is  not 
only  disturbed,  as  in  San  Vitale — it  is  absolutely 
abandoned.  In  the  Greek  and  Russian  churches 
the  domed  church  became  the  accepted  type, 
after  the  model  of  St.  Sophia.  The  ground- 
plan  of  the  latter  was  not  commonly  followed, 
the  cruciform  being  preferred;  and  thus,  when 
each  arm  of  the  cross  was  surmounted  with  its 
cupola,  as  well  as  the  central  space,  they  became 
simply  a  number  of  similar  connecting  rooms,  and 
the  main  attraction  of  the  type,  its  impressive 
unity,  was  lost. 

The  new  peoples  who  were  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages  inherited  in 
the  basilica  a  type  capable  of  great  development, 
though  not,  as  it  came  to  them,  much  developed. 
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It  was  the  only  type  which  had  great  influence 

on  medieval  architecture.    The  men  of  the  Middle 

Ages  were  by  no  means  blind  to  the 

II.  Basilica  attractions  of  the  style  which  we  call 

the         the  Byzantine;  but  the  attempts  made 

Accepted     in  that  style,  as  by  Charlemagne  at 

Type  of      Aachen  in  imitation  of  San  Vitale,  and 

Western     by  others  after  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

Medieval     Sepulcher  had  aroused  the  admiration 

Churches,   of  the  crusaders,  were  only  sporadic; 

they  did   not   determine   the  future 

progress  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,   which  has 

the  basilica  for  its  true  starting-point. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  attitude  of  the 
different  modem  nations  toward  this  inheritance  of 
the  past.  In  Rome  building  activity  was  never  at  a 
standstill,  though  a  large  part  of  it  was  mere  restora- 
tion. But  for  six  centuries  after  Gregory  the  Great 
(d.  604),  people  did  not  conceive  the  idea  that  they 
could  buUd  otherwise  than  as  their  fathers  had 
built.  The  new  churches  of  the  twelfth  and  early 
thirteenth  centuries,  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere 
and  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  simply  reproduce 
the  scheme  of  the  basilica;  yet  when  Honorius  III. 
(1216-27)  began  the  latter,  Gothic  churches  had 
been  building  in  France  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Rome,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of 
medieval  church  architecture.  The  rest  of  Italy 
was  not  quite  so  unfruitful.  Tuscany  is  far  from 
poor  in  admirable  medieval  buildings.  These  are 
partly  in  the  old  line  of  development — San  Miniato 
at  Florence,  for  all  its  attractive  features,  shows  no 
trace  of  new  constructive  ideas — and  partly  carry 
it  further.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  which  is  not  only  the  most  suc- 
cessful example  of  what  Tuscan  artists  could  do  in 
the  handling  of  large  masses  and  in  richness  of  deco- 
ration, but  carries  the  basilican  prin- 
13.  Combi-  ciple  a  distinct  step  further.  It  is 
nation  of  enlarged  into  a  frankly  cruciform 
Basilica  and  shape,  and  carries  the  principal  fea- 
Domed  ture  of  the  Byzantine  style,  the 
Styles.  dome.  But,  however  celebrated  are 
the  beauties  of  this  cathedral,  one  can 
not  deny  that  the  combination  of  these  two  widely 
different  forms  is  less  successful  here  than  in  San 
Vitale  and  St.  Sophia.  There  is  an  especially 
irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  dome  and 
the  flat  roof  of  the  nave.  The  cathedral  of  Pisa 
does  not  unfold  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  ba- 
silican type — it  merely  attaches  to  this  type  a 
foreign  element.  In  the  north  of  Italy  a  more  de- 
cisive forward  step  was  taken,  when  its  architects 
boldly  faced  the  problem  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
basilica.  The  answer  was  not  found  at  once.  In 
Sant'  Ambrogio  at  Milan  the  execution  of  the  vault- 
ing is  at  the  expense  of  the  lighting  of  the  nave,  and 
the  church  is  gloomy  in  spite  of  Italian  suns.  San 
Michele  at  Pavia  and  the  cathedral  of  Parma  were 
the  first  to  succeed  in  obviating  this  defect. 

But  the  progress  of  wide  development  of  the  ba- 
silican scheme  is  not  connected  with  the  Lombard 
churches;  it  gcH's  on  across  the  Alps,  where  from 
the  Prankish  period  its  course  is  uninterrupted.  Its 
first  effort  was  the  so  called  Romanesque  basilica, 
though  the  name  is  modem  and  not  very  satisfactory. 


The  development  of  this  second  important  t3rpe  is 
not  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  original  basilica  but 
here,  too,  diflSculties  abound.  The 
13.  The  Ro-  weakest  feature  of  the  old  basilica  was 
manesque  the  arrangement  of  the  transverse  sec- 
Basilica,  tion;  and  it  was  here  that  the  inno- 
vators took  up  the  task.  Cmciform 
basilicas  had  been  built  in  the  Prankish  kingdom 
even  before  Charlemagne;  and  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  this  shape  leads  us  to  think  that  symbolic 
more  than  artistic  considerations  determined  its 
adoption.  Yet  the  esthetic  gain  was  considerable. 
It  led  to  the  lengthening  of  the  choir  or  chancel 
into  a  harmonious  proportion  to  the  total  length  of 
the  church.  The  raising  of  the  choir  above  the 
level  of  the  nave  has  been  thought  to  have  orig- 
inated in  the  increasing  veneration  of  relics;  altars 
had  long  been  erected  over  the  graves  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, but  now  the  narrow  crypts  of  the  earlier 
period  gave  place  to  larger  chapels,  with  the  result 
indicated.  Possibly  the  same  motive  led  to  the 
addition  of  a  second  apse  at  the  westem  end  of  the 
church,  which  was,  in  any  case,  a  step  toward  con- 
necting the  chiurch  and  the  tower.  Towers  had  not 
been  a  part  of  the  original  basilica,  except  in  some 
cases  in  Syria.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  without,  it  would  seem,  any  influence  from 
the  East,  the  oldest  towers  begin  to  appear  in  Italy 
— ^unlovely  erections  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  or 
a  parallelepiped,  which  display  the  inability  of 
the  period  to  constmct  an  architectural  work  di- 
vided into  well-related  parts.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  connect  them  with  the  church.  In  the  Prankish 
kingdom  the  constmction  of  towers  is  at  least  as 
old  as  in  Italy — ^in  any  case  pre-Carolingian ;  but  here 
we  meet  with  attempts  to  break  up  the  unwieldy 
mass  and  to  place  it  in  relation  to  the  church.  An- 
other change  was  in  the  supports  of  the  roof,  llie 
old  columns  were  replaced  by  heavier  pillars,  ca- 
pable of  bearing  a  greater  weight;  and  this  was  again 
a  step  in  advance.  The  use  of  columns  in  the  ba- 
silicas was  a  degradation  of  this  fine  element  of 
classical  architecture,  which  was  not  designed  to 
support  the  lofty  walls  of  the  nave  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  architects  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  were  insensible  to  the  discordance  be- 
tween their  form  and  their  use;  but  whether  or  not 
the  German  innovators  felt  it,  they  removed  it. 
The  tendency  to  go  beyond  tradition  thus  showed 
itself  in  the  most  various  ways  in  the  Prankish  em- 
pire ;  how  far  it  had  gone  by  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century  may  be  seen  in  the  plans  of  St.  Gall.  The 
final  result  was  the  Romanesque  basilica  which  dom- 
inated all  the  Christian  countries  north  of  the  Alps. 
Though,  however,  there  is  this  general  agreement 
in  t3rpe,  each  country  developed  along  its  own  lines. 
The  most  instructive  illustrations  may 
14.  Varia-  be  taken  from  France  and  Germany, 
tions  in  the  In  the  latter  country  the  plan  of  the 
Detail  of  old  basilica  was  preserved  in  these 
the  Roman- particulars:  The  threefold  division  of 
esque  the  congregation's  part,  the  raising 
Basilica,  and  direct  lighting  of  the  nave,  the 
flat  roof,  and  the  termination  of  the 
whole  building  in  an  apse  or  choir.  Four  main 
features  were  new.    The  first  is  the  preference  for 
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something  analogous  to  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  heathen  world.  The  practise  is  espe- 
cially observed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  baptismal 
formula  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  so  far  as  these 
had  an  essential  part  in  the  introduction,  were  made 
the  center  of  the  supposed  mysteries.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  idea,  after  the  sermon,  to  which  all 
could  listen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  so  called  miaaa 
fidelium,  the  deacon  warned  all  uninitiated  away 
from  divine  service  with  the  words:  "  Let  no  one 
of  the  catechumens,  let  no  one  of  the  hearers, 
let  no  one  of  the  unbelievers,  let  no  one  of  the 
heterodox,  be  present"  (Apostolic  Constitutions , 
viii.  12). 

The  arcani  disdplina  became  a  subject  of  con- 
fessional polemics  through  the  attempt  of  the 
Jesuit  Emanuel  von  Schelstrate  to  prove  that  it 
was  instituted  by  Jesus  and  followed  by  the  apos- 
tles; and  that  for  this  reason  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  (especially  transubstantiation), 
the  veneration  of  images  and  saints,  and  other 
teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  not 
appear  in  the  early  Church.     In  reply 

Various     Tentzel  proved  conclusively  that  until 

Theories,  toward  the  year  200  the  Church  knew 
of  no  mysteries  to  be  kept  secret. 
Nevertheless,  Roman  Catholic  scholars  with  few 
exceptions  (e.g.,  Batiflfol)  have  endeavored  to  de- 
fend Schelstrate's  position.  Justin's  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  act  of  baptism  and  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist,  however  (Apo/.,  i.  61,  66,  67),  is 
decisive.  The  exclusion  of  the  unbaptized  was  an 
inner  necessity  (cf  Didache,  ix.  5)  and  does  not 
imply  a  mysterious  character  of  the  cult;  the 
secrecy  also  concerned  not  the  dogma  directly,  but 
the  symbols  and  performance. 

Thus  far  Protestants  are  agreed,  but  not  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  the  disdplina.  Casau- 
bon  assigned  its  beginnings  to  the  influence  of  the 
heathen  mysteries  and  a  borrowing  of  their  forms 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  scholars  inmiedi- 
ately  following  him  accepted  his  views.  From- 
mann  sought  the  root  in  an  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish practise  with  regard  to  proselytes.  Rothe 
called  attention  to  a  connection  with  the  catechu- 
menate  of  the  early  Church,  and  Credner  to  a  rela- 
tion with  the  twofold  division  of  the  cult  resulting 
from  the  dogmatic-mystic  conception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  T.  Hamack  recognized  in  the  discipline 
a  systematic  transformation  of  the  divine  service 
into  a  form  of  mystery,— a  phenomenon  which 
has  a  parallel  in  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to-day  finds  the  secret  of  its  power  in  the 
mystic-theurgic  act  of  its  priests  (cf.  Bonwetsch). 
Zezschwitz  maintained,  more  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  Rothe,  that  the  cult  acquired  an  exclusive 
character  and  the  fides  sHentii  arose  in  the  Church 
from  prudential  motives  because  of  persecution; 
when  persecution  ceased,  the  sermon  sufficed  for 
the  needs  of  the  catechumens  (avdientes)  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  higher  Christian  secrets,  as  well 
as  participation  in  the  vital  part  of  the  service,  was 
reserved  for  a  final  grade  of  matiuity  (attained 
only  by  the  competentes);  references  to  these  mat- 
ters naturally  ceased.    It  may  confidently  be  as- 


serted, however,  that  the  arcani  disdplina  was  not 
founded  in  the  external  condition  of  the  Church  or 
in  pedagogic  considerations,  but  was  a  real,  though 
unconscious,  assimilation  to  the  ruling  ideas  of  the 
mysteries.  The  notion  that  communion  with  God 
was  possible  only  by  assimilation  to  God  in 
a  future  state  of  incorruption  through  the 
medium  of  sacred  acts,  led  as  naturally  to  the 
formation  of  a  hierarchy,  differing  from  the 
laity  and  bringing  divine  essence  into  it  by 
sacred  acts,  as  to  a  transformation  of  the  divine 
service  into  a  celebration  of  mysteries  which  were 
supposed  to  include  the  divine  in  symbols  and 
symbolic  acts.  Anrich  is  correct,  therefore,  in  desig- 
nating the  disdplina  as  an  analogy  within  the  Church 
of  the  system  of  efficacious  initiations  among  the 
Gnostics  and  the  natural  outcome  of  the  theology 
of  a  Clement  and  an  Origen,  influenced  by  the  Greek 
mysteries  (against  this  view,  however,  cf.  Batiffol). 

Zahn  (p.  326)  has  demonstrated  that  the  begin- 
nings of  the  arcani  disdplina  can  not  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  third  century.    When 
Not         Irenseus  {Hasr.,  III.  iv.  1-2)  demands 
Earlier  than  that  the  baptismal  confession  be  trans- 
the  Third    mitted  orally  it  is  only  to  the  end  that. 

Century,  being  written  in  the  memory,  it  may 
become  an  inner  possession.  Tertul- 
lian  (Apol.f  vii.;  Ad  nat.,i.  7)  speaks  of  a  fides  sUeniii 
with  reference  to  the  Christian  mysteries,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  opponent.  Hippolytus  {Ad 
Dan.f  i.  16, 18)  speaks  of  baptism  without  pointing 
out  the  duty  of  silence.  Phrases  like  **  the  initiated 
know  "  in  Origen  do  not  establish  the  existence  of 
the  disdplina,  since  it  can  not  be  proven  that  Origen 
represented  general  usage.  In  Contra  Celsum,  iii. 
59-61,  he  has  no  cultic  acts  in  view;  when  he  re- 
marks {Levit.  hom.y  9,  10;  ix.  364,  ed.  Lommatsch), 
"  He  who  is  imbu^  with  the  mysteries  knows  the 
flesh  and  the  blood  of  the  Word  of  God,"  he  is  think- 
ing of  the  mysteries  of  the  gnosis  (Anrich,  129,  n. 
2).  His  reference  to  the  anxiety  lest  some  of  the 
consecrated  bread  should  be  dropped  {Exod.  horn,, 
xiii.  3;  ix.  156)  is  a  warning  against  the  inatten- 
tive hearing  of  the  Word;  and  his  reference  (Lev. 
horn.,  xiii.  3;  ix.  403)  to  ecclesiastica  mysteria  proves 
nothing.  Methodius  does  not  apply  Matt.  vii.  6  to 
sacred  acts  (Photius,  Bibl.,  cod.  235),  nor  are  such 
acts  **  the  orgies  of  our  mysteries,  the  mystic  rites 
of  those  who  are  initiated  "  (Sympos.,  vi.  6). 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  arcani  dis- 
dplina was  in  its  bloom;  the  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  sermon  of  "  the  initiated  know,"  "  the  initi- 
ated," is  characteristic,  and  the  transference  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  mysteries  into  the  Church  is  evi- 
dent. "  To  initiate  "  (Gk.  myeisthai)  and  "  to  in- 
struct "  (katSchdsthai)  become  interchangeable 
terms.  Baptism  is  called  "  the  seal  of  the  mystic 
perfection  "  and  "  a  mystic  purification  (kaiharmos) 
and  lustration  (katharsion)";  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  "  the  mystery  ";  its  elements  are  '*  symbols." 
"  To  be  initiated  "  (mystagdgdsthai)  signifies  to  be 
competent  to  partake  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  be- 
tray the  mysteries  is  expressed  by  the  correspond- 
ing exorcheisthai. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  disciplina  that  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  mystery  was  not  the  dogma 
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and  sacramental  gift,  but  the  elements  and  the  rit- 
ual performance.  In  Theodoret's  dialogue  Ineon- 
fu8U8  (iv,  125,  ed.  Schultze),  the  orthodox  shrinks 
from  openly  naming  bread  and  cup 
The  Im-  lest  "  some  one  uninitiated  be  pres- 
mediate  Ob-  ent/'  and  vaguely  calls  the  body  and 
ject  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord  a  gift.  The  desire 
Disciplina.  was,  of  course,  to  withhold  even  from 
the  eyes  of  the  initiated  the  act  and 
the  "  mystic  symbols  *';  hence  the  exclusion  of  the 
unbaptized  from  the  misaa  fidelium  and  the  watch 
at  the  door  by  the  ostiaries.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  the  real  object  of  the  disciplina. 
To  keep  people  in  actual  ignorance  was,  of  course, 
impossible,  but  the  silence  observed  produced  the 
impression  of  a  mystery.  The  Lord's  Prayer  at  the 
Supper  held  the  same  position  as  the  confession  in 
baptism;  the  character  of  secret  objects  was  given 
to  both  (cf.  Sozomen,  Hist,  eccl.,  i.  20;  Ambrose, 
De  Cain  et  Abel,  I,  ix.  37).  The  opposite  to  the 
confession  of  the  neophyte  was  the  renunciation, 
which  was  also  kept  secret.  Everything  which 
preceded  and  followed  baptism  necessarily  partook 
of  the  secrecy.  The  eucharist  as  the  climax  of  the 
whole  mystagogy  is  the  mystery  par  excellence. 
Dogmas  were  mysleries  (Basil,  De  spir.  sane.,  xxvii. 
66)  only  in  so  far  as  the  Church  generally  claimed 
to  possess  wonderful  mysteries,  especially  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  bap- 
tismal symbol;  but  no  secrecy  of  the  dogma  was 
intended.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  catechu- 
menate  the  arcani  disciplina  ceased,  although  in 
the  Greek  liturgy  the  formula  for  dismissing  the  cate- 
chumens remained;  but  the  cult  of  the  Greek 
Church  now  actually  assumed  the  character  of  a 
mystico-allegorical  drama,  a  mystery  of  the  heathen 
kind,  though  of  a  higher  type.    N.  Bonwetsch. 
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H.  Gravel.  Die  Arkandiaciplin,  part  i..  MQnster,  1902. 

ARCHBISHOP :  A  bishop  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  some  parts  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  has 
not  only  the  charge  of  his  own  diocese  like  any 


other  bishop,  but  also  certain  rights  of  oversight 
and  precedence  over  several  other  bishops  whoso 
dioceses  are  included  in  his  province.  In  the  third 
century,  by  analogy  with  the  political  divisions  of 
the  Empire  (see  Eparchy),  there  grew  up  an  organ- 
ization of  several  bishoprics  under  the  leadership 
of  a  metropolitan,  the  bishop  of  the  provincial 
capital;  it  was  his  place  to  conduct  episcopal  elec- 
tions, to  confirm  the  choice  and  to  consecrate  the 
one  chosen,  and  to  convoke  the  bishops  of  his 
province  in  an  annual  synod.  In  concert  with 
them,  he  regulated  the  a£Fair8  of  the  province,  and 
the  sjmod  formed  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sions of  individual  bishops,  as  well  as  one  of  first 
instance  for  charges  brought  against  them.  In  the 
following  centuries  the  metropolitan  system  was 
adopted  by  the  Christian  countries  of  the  West  as 
well.  In  the  Merovingian  period,  however,  the 
joint  power  claimed  by  the  princes  in  filling  episco- 
pal sees  and  the  importance  attained  by  national 
councils  robbed  the  position  of  the  metropolitans 
of  much  of  its  independence;  nor  were  they  able  to 
recover  it  in  the  Carolingian  era,  between  the  domi- 
nation assumed  by  Charlemagne  and  the  papal 
claims  to  an  immediate  decision  in  weighty  matters, 
for  which  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  had  fur- 
nished a  basis.  The  rights  of  a  metropolitan  were 
accordingly  limited  in  the  thirteenth  century  legal 
compilations  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  to  the 
following  particulars:  (1)  The  confirmation  of 
episcopal  elections  and  consecration  of  bishops  in 
his  province;  (2)  calling  and  presiding  over  pro- 
vincial councils;  (3)  general  oversight  of  his  suf- 
fragans, visitation  of  their  dioceses,  and  imposition 
of  censures  and  penalties  on  them,  though  not  of 
deposition;  (4)  hearing  of  appeals  from  episcopal 
courts;  and  (5)  the  so-call^  Jus  devolutionis 
(q.v.).  The  first  of  these  he  lost  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  confirmation  and  consecration  of 
bishops  were  reserved  to  the  pope.  The  Coimcil 
of  Trent  confirmed  the  second,  but  limited  the 
third  by  requiring  the  assent  of  the  provincial  coim- 
cil. At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  charged 
with  the  erection,  maintenance,  and  direction  of 
seminaries  in  the  dioceses  of  his  suffragans,  and 
with  the  enforcement  of  their  obligation  of  resi- 
dence. An  archbishop  has  the  title  of  "  Most  Rev- 
erend," and  ranks  immediately  after  patriarchs. 
He  wears  the  pallium  (q.v.)  as  a  special  symbol  of 
his  jurisdiction,  and  a  particular  kind  of  cross  {crux 
erecta  or  gestatoria)  is  carried  before  him  within  his 
own  province.  The  title  apxtf^ioKoiro^  is  fre- 
quently applied  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  metro- 
politan of  Alexandria,  but  after  the  development 
of  the  great  patriarchates  it  came  to  denote  other 
bishops  of  large  cities  who  were  undistinguishable 
in  rank  from  metropolitans;  and  the  titles  have 
been  practically  synonymous  in  the  West — though 
there  are  a  few  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  (such 
as  those  of  Amalfi,  Lucca,  and  Udine)  who  are  not 
metropolitans,  and  in  the  case  of  titular  arch- 
bishops (see  Bishop,  Titular)  it  follows  from  the 
nature  of  their  office  that  there  is  no  metropolitan 
jurisdiction.  In  the  Anglican  communion,  the 
title  of  archbishop  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to 
the  metropolitans  of  England  and  Ireland^  owing 
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to  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  use  in  the 
colonial  churches;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  tendency  to  its  use,  and  the  proposal 
has  even  been  made  to  establish  archbishops  with 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  evangelical  churches 
of  Germany  the  dignity  of  an  archbishop  has  been 
conferred  only  in  individual  instances  on  general 
superintendents,  as  by  Frederick  William  III.  on 
Borowski  at  Konigsberg  in  1829  (see  Borowbki, 
LuDwiQ  Ernest  von).  (P.  HiNBcrausf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Bingham,  Originst,  boolu  i.,  iv.,  xvii.;  C.  W. 
August!.  DenkwQrdiokeUen  aua  der chritUiehen  Arch&ologie, 
Leipaic  1820;  A.  J.  Binterim,  DenktoibrdiokeUen  der  dirict- 
katholiachenKireKe,y.  i.  466  sqq..  Mains.  1830;  A.  Nicolo- 
vius.  Die  biaehOfli^he  WOrde  in  Preuuena  evangeliacker  Kir- 
du,  Kdnigsberg.  1834;  E.  Lining,  Oeechichte  dee  deuUchen 
Kirehenrechta,  i.  362.  ii.  107,  Strasburg,  1878;  J.  Mast. 
Abhandlungen  Hber  die  rechilidte  Stellung  der  Ertbiechdfe 
in  der katholiechen Kirche.FTeibMTg,  1878;  Hauek,  KD,  iii. 
16  8qq. 

ARCHDALL,  MERVYN:  Anglican  bishop  of  Kil- 
laloe,  Ireland;  b.  Feb.  16,  1833.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1856), 
and  was  successively  curate  of  Templecrone  (185&- 
57),  Trinity  Church,  Dublin  (1857-62),  Lislee 
(1862-63),  vicar  of  Templebready  (1863-72),  and 
rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Cork  (1872-94).  He  was 
archdeacon  of  Cork  from  1878  to  1894,  canon  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Cork,  in  1891,  and  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  bishops  Meade  and  Gregg  of  Cork 
from  1872  to  1894.  He  was  dean  of  Cork  from 
the  latter  year  until  1897,  when  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Killaloe. 

ARCHDEACON  and  ARCHPRIEST:  Officials 
who  are  mentioned  very  early  as  heads  of  the  lower 
or  ministering  clergy  and  of  the  other  priests.  Both 
are  assistants  and  sometimes  representatives  of  the 
bishop,  the  archpriest  more  in  liturgical  functions, 
the  archdeacon  in  those  of  church  government. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  dioceses  of  northern  and 
western  Europe,  which  were  originally  much  larger 
than  the  older  ones  of  the  East  and  South,  we  find 
a  number  of  archpriests  whose  functions  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  indicated.  The  diocese  is  di- 
vided into  parishes  (much  larger  than  the  modem 
parishes),  frequently  following  political  divisions 
in  their  boundaries.  The  inhabitants  of  a  parish, 
considered  as  a  single  community,  have  one  church, 
often  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple,  set  apart  for 
the  principal  ecclesiastical  functions.  This  is  the 
church  for  Sunday  service,  baptism,  funerals,  and 
the  payment  of  church  taxes.  Through  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  scattered  other  smaller 
churches  used  for  less  important  functions,  and 
served  by  clergy  who  are  representatives  of  the 
parish  priest.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
principal  or  ^*  baptismal  "  churches,  the  importance 
of  the  archpriests  diminished.  From  the  ninth 
century  their  place  was  taken  by  rural  deans,  who 
had  the  oversight  of  more  than  one  archpresbyter- 
ate,  and,  as  they  were  generally  taken  from  among 
the  archpriests,  frequently  retained  that  title.  The 
archdeacons  did  not  hold  everywhere  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  archpriests.  Under  Leo  the  Great  (440- 
461)  they  appear  in  charge  of  church  property  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  dioceses.    By  the  ninth  century. 


priests  began  to  be  named  to  this  office,  and  finally 
none  but  priests  held  it,  who  were  placed  over  the 
archpriests.  About  the  same  time  in  France, 
somewhat  later  in  Germany,  the  custom  arose  of 
dividing  the  dioceses  into  several  of  these  archdea^ 
conries.  With  the  development  of  the  cathedral 
chapters,  it  became  usual  for  the  head  of  the  chap- 
ter to  be  archdeacon,  or,  if  there  were  several  arch> 
deacons  in  the  diocese,  the  office  was  held  also  by 
canons  or  other  heads  of  collegiate  bodies.  The 
power  of  the  archdeacon  gradually  increased;  by 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  he  is 
already  known  as  judex  ordinariua,  and  has  an  in> 
dependent  right  to  make  canonical  visitations,  to 
decide  many  cases  (especially  matrimonial),  to 
examine  candidates  for  ordination,  and  to  install 
beneficed  clergy.  The  bishops  found  it  necessary 
to  repress  the  presumption  of  the  archdeacons,  and 
in  some  cases  (as  at  Tours  1239,  Li^ge  1287,  Mainz 
1310)  they  obtained  legislation  in  councils  against 
further  growth  of  these  powers;  in  other  cases  they 
set  up  officials  of  their  own  to  exercise  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  archdeacons  either  had  or  claimed. 
Among  these  latter  are  the  officiales  foranei,  with  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  above  both,  for  the 
exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  and  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  bishops,  the  officicdea  principaUa 
and  vicars-general.  Since  neither  the  archdeacons 
nor  the  archpriests  gave  ready  submission  to  these 
new  officiab,  a  great  number  of  local  differences  of 
usage  grew  up,  which  were  first  reduced  to  some 
sort  of  uniformity  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  By  it  the  archdeacons  were 
finally  deprived  of  all  criminal  and  matrimonial 
jurisdiction,  and  their  right  to  hold  visitations 
made  dependent  on  the  bishop's  permission.  Since 
that  time  they  have  declined  in  importance  or 
disappeared  entirely  in  many  dioceses,  and  their 
functions  are  nowadays  discharged  usually  by  the 
vicar-general  and  his  assistants.  At  Rome  the  arch- 
deacon developed  into  the  cardinal-camerlingo  and 
the  cathedral-archpriest  into  the  cardinal-vicar, 
while  in  the  other  dioceses  their  place  has  been  fre- 
quently taken  by  coadjutor  or  assistant  bishops. 

(E.  Friedberg.) 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  archidiaconal 
office  has  been  retained  in  vigor.  There  are  seventy- 
one  archdeacons  in  all,  each  diocese  having  a 
plurality.  They  are  members  of  the  cathedral 
chapters  and  often  hold  separate  benefices.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop,  the  archdeacon  assists  the 
bishop  in  visitation  and  in  looking  after  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  parishes  entrusted  to  his  care.  He 
has  the  privilege  and  duty  of  holding  court  from 
time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place  for  the  trial 
of  minor  ecclesiastical  causes  both  disciplinary 
and  financial.  A.  H.  N. 

Bibuoorapbt:  J.  Q.  Pertsch,  Vom  Ureprung  der  Archdia- 
hone,  Hildesheim,  1743;  Kranold.  Dae  apoetolieeKe  Alter 
der  ArehdiaconalwUrde,  Wittenberg,  1768;  A.  J.  Binterim, 
DenkwUrdigkeiten  der  chriat-kcUholiechen  Kirche,  I.  i.  386- 
434.  Mains.  1825;  DC  A,  i.  135-138;  A.  SchrOder.  Dim 
Eniwickdung  dee  ArchidiakonaU,  Augsburgt  1890;  and  the 
works  on  canon  law. 

ARCHELAUS,   Or^HEe-ld'TTS.     See     Herod    and 
HIS  Family. 
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ARCHEOLOGY,  BIBLICAL:  The  term  arche- 
ology has  become  current  through  the  work  of 
Josephus  bearing  that  name  (Gk.  Archaiologia ; 
Lat.  ArUiquitatea), — a  presentation  of  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  Before  Josephus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus  (i.  4;  iv.  1)  and  others  applied  the  name  to  an- 
cient histories  and  mythologies.  Biblical  arche- 
ology in  this  sense  should  treat  Biblical  history  in 
all  its  relations.  The  term  is  now  restricted,  how- 
ever, to  a  certain  section  of  Biblical 
Meaning  history,  and  means  the  scientific  de- 
and  Scope,  scription  of  the  relations,  institutions, 
and  customs  of  the  civil  and  religious 
life  of  Israel  in  Bible  times.  The  science  is  thus 
distinguished  from  Biblical  history  in  the  common 
sense,  from  Biblical  theology,  and  from  Christian 
archeology  and  church  history.  It  would  be  more 
exact  to  speak  of  Hebrew-Jewish  archeology  based 
on  Biblical  sources;  but  the  old  name  is  too  firmly 
established  to  be  superseded. 

The  science  is  one  of  the  most  important  helps 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
such  parts  of  the  New  as  have  a  Jewish  background; 
it  acquaints  both  the  scholar  and  the  Bible-reader 
with  the  conditions  which  must  be  known  if  the 
events  recorded  and  the  religious  views  set  forth 
are  to  be  rightly  appreciated.  But  its  aim  can 
only  be  attained  when  sought  in  the  right  way. 
The  method  must  be  historical  and  the 
Aim,  study  must  begin  with  a  critical  ex- 
Method,  amination  of  the  sources;  the  customs 
and  Sub-  and  institutions  described  can  not  be 
divisions,  considered  isolated  phenomena,  but 
must  be  treated  as  parts  of  the  organic 
whole  of  world  history;  their  historical  develop- 
ment must  be  traced.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  Hebrew  literature  many  points  of  arche- 
ology do  not  admit  of  a  final  decision.  A  topical 
arrangement  on  the  whole  seems  preferable  to  an 
attempt  to  present  the  matter  chronologically.  The 
most  natuitd  subdivision  draws  the  line  between 
rehgious  and  secular  things.  The  former  division 
will  include  the  holy  places  (the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  tabernacle,  high  places,  the  temple,  syna- 
gogues), holy  actions  (sacrifice,  prayer,  vows, 
oracles,  purification),  holy  seasons  (Sabbath,  new 
moon,  festivals),  and  holy  persons  (priests,  Levites, 
seers,  prophets,  Nazirites,  hierodules,  etc.).  The 
latter  head  subdivides  into  things  of  public  and 
private  life,  and  includes  arts  and  sciences,  weights, 
measures,  divisions  of  time,  and  the  like.  A  de- 
scription of  land  and  people  forms  a  fitting  intro- 
duction. 

Of  the  sources  of  Biblical  archeology,  the  most 
important  are,  of  course,  monuments,  inscriptions, 
and  coins.  As  to  monuments,  Palestine  is  well 
known  to  be  poorer  than  most  other  lands  of  civi- 
lized antiquity.  The  most  important  now  known 
are  certain  remains  of  buildings,  walls,  and  aque- 
ducts in  Jerusalem.  Here  and  there  graves  have 
been  opened  which  throw  some  light  upon  burial 
customs.  Pottery  and  weights  may  be  mentioned 
here,  though  specimens  are  few.  The  triiunphal 
arch  of  Titus  in  Rome  has  sculptures  of  articles  of 


temple  furniture,  and  various  Assyrian,  Egyptian, 
and  Phenician  monuments  and  sculptures  illus- 
trate Israelitic  architecture   (temples, 

SourceB.  palaces,  altars,  etc.),  explain  Israelitio 
customs  (dress,  war,  etc.),  or  furnish 
pictures  of  Israelitic  things  or  persons.  Inscriptions 
relating  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  history  are  also  sur- 
prisingly few.  The  only  important  ones  thus  far 
found  are  the  Moabite  Stone,  the  Siloam  inscrip- 
tion (qq.v.),  and  the  tablet  on  the  temple  of  Herod. 
Certain  Phenician  inscriptions  (such  as  the  sar- 
cophagus inscription  of  Eshmunezer  and  the  votive 
tablet  of  Massilia),  and  some  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions from  Palestine  touch  upon  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  inscriptions  and 
those  of  Nearer  Asia  in  genersd,  as  well  as  all  monu- 
ments of  these  peoples,  now  and  then  furnish  mate- 
rial of  more  or  less  importance  (see  Inscriptions). 
Such  coins  as  we  have  belong  to  Maccabean  and 
later  times.  The  written  sources  are:  (1)  The 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Old 
Testament  apocrypha;  (2)  the  writings  of  Jose- 
phus, especially  the  Bellum  Judaicum,  the  ArUiqui- 
taUSf  and  the  Contra  Apionem,  which  are  not  alto- 
gether free  from  partizanship;  (3)  Philo's  great 
allegorical  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  which 
likewise  has  an  apologetic  tendency  and  betrays  the 
fact  that  the  author  did  not  know  Hebrew;  (4)  the 
rabbinic  writings,  Midrash,  Targums,  and  Talmud, 
which  are  obscure  and  in  their  present  form  are 
hardly  older  than  the  second  Christian  century. 
Lastly,  owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  nomad 
Bedouins  hold  to  their  customs  and  religious  con- 
ceptions for  centuries,  the  accounts  of  travelers  in 
Palestine  and  neighboring  lands  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  descriptions 
of  pre-Islamic  Arabia,  furnish  an  important  source 
and  one  which  has  only  lately  begun  to  receive  the 
attention  which  it  deserves.  (R.  Kittel.) 

The  definition  given  above  may  be  better  appre- 
ciated if  certain  distinctions  are  pointed  out  and 
explained:  (1)  The  distinction  between  Biblical 
history  and  Biblical  archeology.  The  archeology 
of  a  country  or  a  people  is  an  essential  preparation 
for  the  intelligent  study  of  its  history. 

Certain     But  archeology  also  includes  a  related 

Distinc-  branch  of  historical  study,  namely 
tions.  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
related  peoples,  and  neither  the  begin- 
nings nor  progress  of  Hebrew  history  can  be  under- 
stood without  a  good  knowledge  of  the  older  and 
of  the  contemporary  Semites  out  of  whom  Israel 
grew,  by  whom  its  fortunes  were  determined,  and 
whose  genius  influenced  vitally  its  religious  and 
social  character.  For  example,  in  the  first  order 
of  value  for  Biblical  study  must  be  placed  the  his- 
tory and  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  the 
religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  ancient 
Arabians  and  Arameans.  (2)  The  distinction 
between  the  relevant  and  the  irrelevant  in  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  related  or  neighboring 
peoples.  Here  the  vaguest  notions  are  encouraged 
by  a  loose  application  of  the  term  archeology. 
For  example,  Egypt  is  constantly  looked  to  for 
illustration  of  the  Bible  and  for  confirmation 
of  its  records,  and  a  large  part  of  the  material  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  many  separate  works  upon 
the  same  theme  are  devoted  to  Egyptian  research, 
which  has  yielded  very  little  for  the  understanding 
of  Biblical  history,  and  virtually  nothing  for  the 
illustration  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
Hebrews.     The    reason    therefor    lies    partly   in 
the  unique  and  unsympathetic  character  of  Egyptian 
culture,  partly  in  the  fact  that  Egypt  had  very  sel- 
dom any  controlling  influence  on  Palestine  during 
the  formative  period  of  Israel,  and  partly  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Egyptian  records  are  not  so 
businesslike  and  accurate  as,  for  example,  those  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  form  an  indispensable 
supplement  to  Biblical  history.     (3)  The  distinction 
between    ancient   and   modem    conditions.     It   is 
a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  study  of  Bible 
lands  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  present 
habitants   furnish   Biblical   archeology   accurately 
reproduced.    As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  study  is 
informing  only  along  the  line  of  external   resem- 
blance.   The  outward  life  of  the  Semitic  peoples 
has  remained  in  many  respects  like  its  ancient  past 
because  of  a  similarity  of  occupation  and  the  slow 
march  of  civilisation.    Occasional  Bible  texts  here 
and  there  are  illumined  by  a  reference  to  modem 
customs.     But  there  is  a  world-wide  difference  in 
the  Nearer  East,  as  elsewhere,  between  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  past  and   the  present.     The   Bible 
itself,  regarded  in  the  light  of  its  own  political, 
social,  and  religious  atmosphere,  is  the  great  hand- 
book of  Biblical  archeology,  whose  primary  ele- 
ments, moreover,  are  not  so  much  facts  as  conditions 
and  principles,   such   as  the   inseparable  relation 
between  God  and  his  people,  between  the  people 
and  the  land,  and  between  God  and  the  land;   the 
inunediate  and  direct  action  of  the  Deity  in  all 
events   and   in   all   phenomena;     the   unity    and 
actual  identity  of  what  are  called  the  sacred  and 
the  secular,  of  religion  and  life,  or  of  religion  and 
morals;    the  solidarity  of  the  community  as  the 
basis  of  the  State  and  the  ground  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual;  and  a  world-consciousness 
without  abstract  ideas  and  to  which  even  God  him- 
self was  the  most  concrete  of  realities.     J.  F.  M. 
BiBUOOBArHT:  Of  works  on   Biblical  archeology  or  useful 
as  sources,  the  more  important  of  ancient  time  are:  Euse- 
bius,  "  On  the  Names  of  Places  in  the  Holy  Soripture." 
eommonly  called  the  OnonuuHcon,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Jerome,  with  title,  De  niu  et  nominibiu  loconim  He- 
brotoorum,  both  in  P.  de  Lagarde.  OnonuuHca  tacra,  G6t- 
tingen,  1870,  1887;  Epiphanius.  "  On  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures." ed.  Lagarde.  <Stm»mic(a.ii.  149-216,  Gdttingen.  1880. 
More  modem  works:  C.  Sigonius,  Z><  rtpuUica  Hebraica, 
Bologna,  1582;  B.  Arias  Montanus,  AnhquttateM  Judaica, 
Leyden,  1603;  T.  Godwin.  MotM  et  Aaron,  Oxford.  1616; 
ed.    J.  H.   Hottinger.  Frankfort.  1710;  P.  Cunsus.  De 
repuUica  Hebrauxt,  Lyons,  1617:  J.  Spencer,  De  legibua 
Hebrmomm  rihuUibue,  Cambridge,  1686;  rev.  ed.  by  L. 
Chappelow.   1727,  by  C.   M.    PfaflF,  Tflbingen.   1732;  J. 
Lund,  Die  alUn  jUdiedten  HeiligthUmer,  OoUetdienale,  und 
OnoohnheUen,  Hamburg,  1606;  M.  Leydekker,  De  repub- 
Uea  HebrtBorum,  Amsterdam.   1704;  A.   Reland.   Palcu- 
tina  cs  monumenHa  veieribue  illiuirtUat   Utrecht,    1714; 
A.  Q.  WAhner,  Antiquiiatee  Ebraorum,  G6ttingen,  1743; 
J.  D.    Michaelis,  Moeaiechee  Recht,  Frankfort.   1771-76, 
Biekl.  1777.  Eng   transl .  London.  1814:  H.  E.  Wamek- 
roe,  Entwurf  der  hebrdiechen  AlUrthUmer,  Weimar.  1782, 
1704,  1832.     Most  of  the  works  which  had  appeared  at 
the  time  were  collected  by  B.  Ugolino  in  his  Theeaurue 
amiiquitatum  eacrarum,  34  vok.,  Venice,  1744-60.     From 
tkis  time  on  there  are  numerous  works,  such  as  those  of 


G.  L.  Baur.  QottetdwHaUidm  Verfaatung,  Leipsic.  1805; 
J.  Jahn.  Vienna.  1817-25.  Eng.  transl..  Andover.  1827; 
W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  4th  ed.  by  F.  J.  RAbiger.  Leipaic. 
1864;  J.  H.  Pareau.  Utrecht.  1817;  J.  M.  A.  Schols,  Bonn. 
1834;  K  W.  Hengstenberg.  Bodier  Moee'e  und  /Bgypien, 
Berlin.  1841.  Eng.  transt  by  R.  D.  C.  Bobbins.  Andorer, 
1843;  G.  von  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  K5nigsberg,  1844;  H. 
Ewald,  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  OeeekietUe  dee  VoUeee  ierael, 
Gdttingen,  1848,  1866.  Eng.  transl.  by  H.  8.  Solly.  Lon- 
don, 1876;  J.  L.  SaalschOts.  Momiiechee  Recht,  Berlin. 
1863;  idem.  ArckAoloqie,  KOnigsberg,  1866-66;  K.  F.  Keil. 
Frankfort.  1858-59.  1875.  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh.  1887- 
88;  D.  B.  von  Uaneborg,  Munich.  1860;  H.  J.  Van  Lennep. 
Bible  Lands;  their  modem  Cuetome  and  Mannera  tUtietra- 
Hve  of  Scripture,  New  York.  1876.  The  latent  works  are 
K  C.  Bissell.  Biblieal  Antiquitiee,  Philadelphia.  1888  (oon- 
servative);  £.  Babelon.  Manual  of  Oriental  AnOquitiea 
.  .  .  Chaldcea,  Aeeyria,  Pereia,  Si/ria,  Judcn,  Pheentda^ 
and  Carthage,  London.  1880,  new  ed..  1006  (valuable  for 
purposes  of  comparison) ;  J.  T.  de  Visser.  Hetreeuwtehe 
ArchcBologie,  2  vok.,  Utrecht.  1801-08;  J.  Bensinger,  tfe- 
brUxeehe  ArchAologie,  Freiburg,  1804  (an  excellent  hand- 
book); W.  Nowack.  HebrHiecke  ArchAologia,  Freiburg. 
1804  (goes  well  with  Bensinger);  C.  Clermont-Ganneau, 
Reeueil  dm  monumenU  inSdita  ou  peu  eonnua,  art,  artkS- 
otoqia,  epigraph\e,  3  vok.,  Paris.  1807-1000;  ReeenH  Ra- 
aeareh  in  Bible  Landa,  ed.  H.  V  Hilprecht.  Philadelphia, 
1808;  T.  Niool.  Recent  ArehcBohgy  and  the  Bible,  London, 
1800;  a  useful  book  is  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  ExpknUiona  in 
Bible  Landa,  Philadelphia.  1003;  the  various  histories  of 
Israel  by  Wellhausen.  Stade.  Kittel.  and  othera  are  also 
important.  For  Arabian  Antiquities  see  under  Abasia, 
and  for  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  see  those  articles.  For 
the  medieval  itineraries  and  modem  works  of  travel,  con- 
sult R.  R6hricht,  Bibliotheca  o^ographica  Palceatina,  Ber- 
lin, 1800;  a  useful  bibliography  will  be  found  in  J.  F. 
Hurst,  Literature  of  Theoloov.  118-130.  New  York,  1806. 
ARCHEOLOGY,  CHRISTIAN:  The  science  which 
investigates  and  exhibits  the  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  fonns  of  life  and  conditions  of  the 
Christian  community  for  the  period  terminating 
with  the  Middle  Ages.    It  may  be  divided  into: 

(1)  Law  and  government,  including  such  topics  as 
constitution,  the  clergy,  monasticism,  discipline^ 
church  law,  synods,  relations  to  the  State,  etc.; 

(2)  worship — the  various  forms  of  divine  service, 
festivals,  such  acts  as  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
marriage  ceremony,  burial,  consecrations  (of 
churches,  altars,  bells,  holy  water,  etc.),  benedic- 
tions and  maledictions,  exorcism,  etc.;  (3)  art — 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  church  furniture, 
burial  arrangements,  etc.;  (4)  private  and  public 
life — the  giving  of  names,  marriage,  position  of 
women,  prayer,  education,  slavery,  occupations, 
corporations  and  societies,  amusements,  pilgrim- 
ages, superstitions,  benevolent  institutions,  etc. 
Church  music  and  books  are  better  treated,  it  would 
seem,  under  the  head  of  worship  than  of  art.  The 
sources  of  Christian  archeology  are  the  same  as  for 
church  history.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
the  last  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  is  fur- 
nished by  monumental  remains. 

The  history  of  the  science  begins  with  the  first 
work  of  Protestantism  on  church  history,  the  '*  Mag- 
deburg Centuries''  (155^74;  see  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turies), which,  however,  makes  no  distinction 
between  archeology  and  history;  the  same  \b  true 
of  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scholar,  CsBsar 
Baronius  (cf.  the  epitome  of  Baronius's  Annalea 
by  C.  Schulting,  Cologne,  1601).  As  an  independ- 
ent science  Christian  archeology  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  with  Joseph  Bingham's  massive 
work,  Origines  ecclesiastical  or  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church  (10  vols.,  London,  170^22;  see 
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BiNOHAM,  Joseph).  A  number  of  monographs  fol- 
lowed during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  during 
the  nineteenth  the  study  was  pursued  with  new 
vigor.  C.  W.  Augusti's  Denkvmrdigkeiien  am  der 
ehriaUichen  Archdologie  (12vols.,  Leipsic,  1817-31), 
Lehrbuch  der  chrisUichen  AUerthumer  fur  akade- 
miscKe  Vorlesungen  (1819),  and  Handbuch  der  christ- 
lichen  Archdologie  (3  vols.,  1836-37;  cf.  J.  E.  Riddle, 
A  Manual  of  Christian  AntiquUiea,  Compiled  from 
ihe  Worke  of  Augusti  and  Other  Sources^  London, 
1839,  1843;  L.  Coleman,  The  AntiquUiee  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Translated  and  Compiled  from  the 
Works  of  Augustif  wUh  Numerous  Additions  from 
Rheinwald,  Siegel,  and  Others,  Andover,  1841),  were 
works  of  value.  A.  J.  Binterim  in  his  VorzOglichste 
DenkwUrdigkeUen  der  krisUcatholtschen  Kirche  (7 
vols.,  Mainz,  1825-37)  purposely  ignored  Protestant 
researches  and  contributed  little  to  the  subject. 
Other  works  worthy  of  mention  are  G.  F.  H.  Rhein- 
wald,  Kirchliche  Archdologie  (Berlin,  1830);  H.  E.  F. 
Guericke,  Lehrbuch  der  chrisilichrkirchlichen  Alter' 
thUmer  (Leipsic,  1847,  Berlin,  1859;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1851);  V.  Schultze,  Archdologie  der  christ- 
lichen  Kirche,  in  Zdckler's  Handbuch  der  theologi- 
schen  Wissenschaften,  ii.  (Munich,  1889).  Lexical 
workti  are:  W.  Smith  and  S.Cheetham,  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities  (2  vols.,  London,  1875-^0); 
F.  X.  Kraus,  Beal-Encyklopddie  der  chrisUichen 
AUerthUmer  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1880-86);  Orazio 
Mamecchi,  Elements  d* Archiologie  chrHienne  (3 
vols.,  Rome  and  Paris,  1890);  F.  Cabrol,  Diction' 
noire  d'archiologie  chrHienne  et  de  liturgie  (Paris, 
1903  sqq.).  A  useful  and  readable  book  is  Walter 
Lowrie's  Monuments  of  the  Early  Church  (New 
York,  1901).  For  works  on  Christian  art,  see 
Art  and  Church.  Victor  Schultzk. 

Bibuoorapbt:  F.  Piper,  Einleitung  in  die  monumerUaU 
TheologiB,  Gotha.  1867;  F.  X.  Kraus.  UAer  Begriff,  Urn- 
fang,  Oeachichte  der  chri$Uichen  ArchHolooit,  Freiburs. 
1879. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF:  The  court  of  appeal 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Its  name  comes 
from  the  original  place  of  the  court  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Arches,  which  was 
in  the  crypt.  The  judge  was  originally  called  the 
Official  Pnncipal  of  the  Arches  (3ourt,  but  now  is 
called  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  because  the  functions 
of  dean  and  principal  have  been  united.  The  dean 
once  was  set  over  thirteen  churches  in  London, 
which  were  exempt  from  the  bishop  of  London's 
jurisdiction,  but  now  he  has  no  such  authority  as 
the  churches  are  no  longer  exempt.  The  office  is 
only  titular  and  the  court  itself  has  no  regular 
place  of  meeting  but  sits  in  the  library  of  Lambeth 
Palace  or  in  the  church  house.  The  court  is  rarely 
convened.  The  judge  is  the  only  ecclesiastical 
judge  authorized  to  sentence  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  deprivation.  Appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  court  are  heard  by  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  0)uncil.  The  present 
judge  (1906)  is  Sir  Arthur  Charles,  appointed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1899  and  holding 
a  life  office. 

ARCHEVUES,  Or'ke-vaits:  The  name  of  a 
people  mentioned  only  in  Ezra  iv.  9,  possibly  one 
of  the  tribes  settled  by  the  Assyrians  in  Samaria 
(n  Kings  zvii.  24).      While  it  is  possible  that 


the  name  was  an  official  designation,  it  is  better 
taken  as  meaning  "inhabitants  of  Erech"  (see 
Apharsachitss)  . 

ARCHICAPELLAIinS,  ar^kl-ka-pellA-nus  (also 
called  capeUanus  sacri  palatii,  and  by  Hincmar  of 
Reims  apocrisiarius):  The  title  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  at  the  court  of  the  Prank- 
ish sovereigns,  who  not  only  presided  over  the  other 
court  chaplains  but  also  had  the  oversight  of  the 
court  school,  and  from  the  reign  of  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naire  (814-840)  adjudicated  all  matters  of  justice 
at  court  which  affected  ecclesiastics.  It  was  thus 
a  very  influential  position.  In  856  the  archicapel- 
lanus  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  court  chancery, 
which  had  been  managed  under  the  Merovingian 
line  by  a  secular  commission  and  under  the  Caro- 
lingians  by  a  cancellarius.  The  combined  func- 
tions were  entrusted  to  Archbishop  Liudhard  of 
Mainz  in  870,  and  the  title  archicancellarius  became 
commonly  applied  to  the  office,  which  under  the 
Ottos  was  definitely  attached  to  the  see  of  Mainz. 
But  from  1044  the  archbishop  only  bore  the  latter 
title,  while  that  of  archicapellanus  once  more  desig- 
nated a  strictly  court  functionary,  whose  place  was 
taken  after  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  almoner 
(q.v.).  (E.  Friedberg.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  J.  Binterim,  DenkwHrdiokeiten  der  cftriaf- 

kaiholitdien  Kirehe,  I   ii.  83  sqq..  Mains.  1826;  Q.  Waits. 

DeuUdte  VerftueungeoeachichU,  iii.  616  sqq..  iv.  415.  Kiel, 

1860-61. 

ARCHXEREUS,  ar'^ki-ftr^e-us :  A  common 
designation  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  for  the 
higher  clergy  in  distinction  from  the  other  from 
presbyter  down. 

ARCHIMAlVDRrrE,  Or^ki-man'drcdt  (Ok.  ar- 
chimandritis,  **  ruler  of  the  fold,"  'iiandra,  '*  fold," 
being  applied  to  a  monastic  association  as  con- 
sisting of  the  sheep  of  Christ):  A  name  given  to 
the  head  of  a  larger  monastic  community,  either 
the  abbot  of  a  single  monastery  or,  more  in  accord 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  general  abbot 
of  several  monasteries  belonging  to  one  congre- 
gation. The  title  was  in  general  use  in  the  East 
as  eariy  as  the  fifth  century.  In  the  West  it  is 
found  in  the  rules  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (vi.)  and 
Columban  (vii.),  of  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
century.  From  the  tenth  century  it  served  as  a 
general  designation  of  prelates,  even  of  archbishops. 
In  1094  Roger  of  Sicily  put  all  Basilian  monks  of 
Sicily  and  Calabria  under  an  archimandrite,  who 
was  later  superseded  by  a  secular  prelate.  By 
a  brief  of  Urban  VIII.,  Feb.  23,  1635,  the  archi- 
mandrite  of  Messina  was  granted  quasiepiscopal 
jurisdiction,  the  use  of  the  pontificals,  and  other 
privileges.  The  abbots  of  the  Greek  Uniate 
Churches  in  Poland,  Galida,  Transylvania,  Him- 
gary,  Slavonia,  and  Venice  also  have  the  title 
**  archimandrite."  In  the  Russian  dlhurch  the 
archimandrites  enjoy  high  honor  and  wear  marks 
of  respect  which  elsewhere  belong  only  to  bishops — 
infulse,  staves,  crosses,  and  the  like.  They  are 
gene?ally  under  the  diocesan  bishop,  though  many 
had  become  immediately  subject  to  the  patriarch 
of  (Constantinople  or  the  Russian  metropolitan 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Synod. 
0)n8ult  Du  Cange  and,  for  a  most  exhaustive 
treatment,  ACL,  s.v. 
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ARCHITECTURE,    ECCLESIASHCAL. 


I.  GenenJ  Treatment. 

Flnt  Places  of  Christian  Worship 
(I  1). 

First  Special  Buildings  (|  2). 

Changes  Demanded  by  Altered  Cir- 
cumstances of  Christians  (§3). 

Origin  of  the  Christian  Basilica  (§4) 

First  Step  toward  a  Church  Build- 
ing (S  6). 

SMsond  Step  (f  6). 

Church-Building  Activity  after  313 
(17) 

Basilica  Style  Reproduced  (f  8). 

Change  to  Circular  Buildings  (f  0). 

Memorial  Churches  (f  10). 


Basilica    the   Accepted    Tjrpe    of 

Western  Medieval  Churches  (|  11 ). 
Combination  of  Basilica  and  Domed 

Styles  (I  12). 
The  Romanesque  Basilica  (|  13). 
Variations  in  the    Details   of  the 

Romanesque  Basilica  (f  14). 
The  Vaulted  Church  (f  16). 
Differences    between   the    Ancient 

and  Romanesque  Basihca  (f  16). 
French  Ecclesiastical  Development 

(I  17). 
Introduction  of  the  Gothic  Style 

(I  18). 


Its  Adoption  in  Franee  and  Ger- 
many (I  10). 

No  Present  Single  Predominant 
Type  (I  20). 

II.  Eni^h  Ecclesiastical  Arehiteoture. 

Romanesque  Architecture  (f  1 ). 
Introduction  of  Gothic  (f  2). 
Three  Periods  (f  3). 
Characteristics  of   English   Gothic 

(S4). 
The  Smaller  English  Churches  (f  fi). 
Renaissance  Architecture  (16). 
Modem  EngUsh  Arehitecture  (§7). 

III.  Ecclesiastical      Architecture       in 

America. 


I.  General  Treatment:  Christian  arehitecture, 
as  a  separate  and  independent  thing,  exists  no 
more  than  a  Christian  state.  The  conception  of 
a  state  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  its  citizens 
happen  to  be  Christians;  nor  does  architecture 
receive  its  essential  form  from  being  used  for  Chris- 
tian or  non-Christian  purposes.  Some  of  the 
problems  of  architecture  were  altered  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Christianit} ,  as  it  had  now  to  build  churches 
instead  of  temples,  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  ever  laid  upon  architecture,  and  in  fact  for 
many  centuries  almost  the  only  important  one. 
The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  the  origin  of 
this  problem,  the  origin,  that  is,  of  specially  de- 
signed church  buildings. 

The  oldest  documents  referring  to  Christian  wor- 
ship show  that  the  faithful  assembled  in  the  house  of 
some  member  of  the  Church.    At  Je- 
I.  The      rusalem  they  met  from  house  to  house 
First       (Acts  ii.  46);  at  Troas  in  an  upper 
Places  of    room  (Acts  xx.  7-8);  Paul  designated 
Christian    Gains  as  the  host  of  the  whole  church 
Worship,   of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  implying 
that  when  they  came  together  as    a 
church,  they  met  in   his  house.    The  mention  of 
upper  rooms  does  not  prove  that  such  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  houses  in  which  these  gatherings 
took  place;  and  we  must   remember   that   these 
houses   were    usually  the  small   houses  of    poor 
people,   constructed  in   the  usual  manner  of  the 
Greco-Roman  world.     Since  the  rooms  were  gen- 
erally small,  there  would  be  no  place  for  the  as- 
sembly as  soon  as  it  got  beyond  a  small  number, 
except  in  the  atrium  or  comt-yard;  the  contention 
that  divine   worship  could   not   have  been  held 
there,  because  the  sacred  mysteries  would  have 
been  exposed  to  profane  eyes,  can  not  be  upheld, 
as  the  arcani  disciplina  (q.v.)  is   of  later  growth. 
This  domestic  worship  was  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  early  Christianity,  full  as  it  was  of  ideas 
of  one  family  of  brethren.     A  Christian  house  was 
the  ideal  place  for  it.    The  primitive  Church,  there- 
fore, lacked  not  only  the  means  but  the  motive  to 
erect  any  special  building  for  divine  worship;  it  had 
no  temples,  and  expressly  rejected  the  idea  of  build- 
ing them  (cf.,  e.g.,  Minucius    Felix,  Octavius,  x., 
xxxii.). 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  long  before  special  build- 
ings were  erected  for  worship,  and  considered  holy. 
To  understand  the  change,  it  is  necessary  to  try 
to   fix  the  date  at  which  this  took  place.     Un- 


questionably special  places  existed  in  Alexandria  in 
the  time  of  Origen  (cf.  his  "  Gn  Prayer,"  xxxi.  5, 
Berlin  ed.,  p.  398);  but  the  date  may 
3.  The  be  put  further  back  by  observation 
First  of  the  popular  use  of  the  term  eA^A^tesia. 
Special  In  classical  Greek  meaning  an  assem- 
Buildings.  bly  of  citizens,  it  came  in  Christian 
use  to  denote,  first  the  gathering  of 
the  believers,  then  the  Christian  community 
either  local  or  universal,  and  finally  the  meet- 
ing-place. This  last  use  is  common  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century;  it  is  found  in 
Eusebius  and  in  his  Latin  contemporary  Lac- 
tantius  (De  mart,  persec,,  xii.,  p.  186,  ed.  Brandt 
and  Laubmann).  But  still  earlier,  (Element  of 
Alexandria  (Strom.,  vii.  5,  p.  846,  ed.  Potter), 
Hippolytus  (In  Dan.,  i.  20,  p.  32),  and  Tertullian 
(De  idol.,  p.  36),  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the 
year  200,  all  apply  the  word  to  a  distinctly  recog- 
nized place  of  worship.  The  two  latter  also  call  it 
"  the  house  of  God."  The  Greek  term  kyriakon 
(Eng.  "  church  "),with  its  Latin  equivalent  domini- 
cum,  appears  somewhat  later.  But  by  about  2(X) 
there  were  at  least  two  recognized  names  for  a  CJhris- 
tian  place  of  worship,  and  the  existence  of  a  name 
demonstrates  the  prior  existence  of  the  thing. 
Whether  these  buildings  belonged  to  the  commu- 
nity or  to  individual  Christians  can  scarcely  be  an- 
swered with  certainty  for  the  third  century;  the 
theory  of  corporate  ownership  is  doubtful  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  though  it  becomes  demon- 
strable toward  the  close.  The  edict  of  Constantine 
and  Licinius,  given  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  x.  5,  in 
313  assumes  a  generally  recognized  corporate  pos- 
session of  many  Christian  meeting-places. 

Between  the  spring  of  58,  when  Gains  was  re- 
ceiving the  church  of  Corinth  in  his  house,  and  the 
time  about  200,  when  a  Christian  goes 
3.  Changes  into  a  special  *'  house  of  God,''  Chris- 
Demanded  tianity  had  ceased  to  be  the  close 
by  Altered  brotherhood  which  it  was  at  first;  it 
Circum-     had  developed  a  complicated  organiza- 
stances  of  tion,  with  a  marked  distinction  be- 
Christians.  tween  clergy  and  laity;  the  concep- 
tions of  priest  and  sacrifice  had  won 
a  place.     And  as  the  body  changed,  so  did  its  wor- 
ship; the  place  which  had  sufficed  for  the  simple, 
informal  gatherings  of  the  first  Christians  was  no 
longer  adequate. 

The  next  question,  as  to  the    form  01    these 
earliest    distinct   churches,    is    one    which    it    is 
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impossible  to  answer  certainly  from  direct  tradi- 
tion.   But  it  can  not  be  avoided,  because  on  it 
depends  another,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
basilica,    than    which   there   is   none 

4.  Origin    more  important  in  the  whole  range  of 
of  the      ecclesiastical     archeology.     The     ba- 

Christian  silica  has  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
Basiiica.  ment  of  church  architecture  to  the 
present  day,  and  this  development  is 
unintelligible  without  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  this  structural  form.  Its 
definition  is  not  matter  of  controversy;  it  is  an  ob- 
long building,  divided  by  rows  of  pillars  into  three 
(or  sometimes  five)  aisles,  the  central  one  the  high- 
est and  covered  with  a  flat  roof,  with  a  projecting 
addition,  generally  semicircular,  more  rarely 
square,  at  one  end.  When,  however,  it  is  asked 
how  such  a  building  came  to  be  constructed  for 
Christian  worship,  there  is  no  such  possibility  of 
agreement.  It  has  been  held  to  have  originated 
from  the  forensic  basilica  or  the  so  called  private 
basilica;  from  the  Roman  dwelling-house  or  the 
cella  cxmiUrialis;  and  from  the  demands  of  Chris- 
tian worship  by  a  new  creation.  The  limits  of  an 
article  like  the  present  preclude  minute  examina- 
tion of  these  various  theories;  but  obvious  objec- 
tions lie  against  all  of  them,  as  they  are  expressed 
by  their  defenders.  The  most  certain  fact  in  this 
whole  discussion  is  that  when  the  Church  was  estab- 
lished under  Constantine,  it  did  not  need  to  go  in 
search  of  a  form  for  its  buildings;  the  form  already 
existed,  substantially  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are 
forced  to  consider  the  form  found  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  as  the  product  of  a  long 
course  of  development.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  follows  that  this  development  took  place  approxi- 
mately from  180  to  300.  Eusebius  {Hist,  eccl.,  viii. 
1,  5)  indicates  that  before  260  the  churches  were 
what  we  might  call  small  oratories,  but  increased  in 
size  after  that  date — though  this  increase  must  not 
be  exaggerated;  the  facts  that  the  famous  church 
of  Nicomedia  could  be  razed  to  the  ground  in  a  few 
hours  (Lactantius,  De  mart,  peraec,,  xii.,  p.  187; 
Athanasius,  Apol.  ad  Const.f  xv.,  ed.  Maur,  i.  1,  p. 
241),  and  that  the  churches  of  Treves  and  Aquileia 
needed  to  be  replaced  by  larger  buildings  as  early  as 
336,  show  that  it  was  only  relative.  Thus,  though 
the  hypothesis  of  a  development  from  the  private 
house  of  the  earliest  age  is  attractive,  it  does  not 
lead  directly  to  the  basilican  form,  which  in  its 
essence  requires  a  considerable  size;  a  basilica  for 
one  or  even  two  hundred  people  could  not  have  been 
constructed .  W  hat  we  need,  and  what  these  various 
theories  do  not  provide,  is  an  intermediate  stage. 

A  direct  prescription  as  to  church-building  is 

foimd  for  the  first  time  in  a  fourth  century  passage 

incorporated  with  the  Apostolic  Con- 

5.  First      stitutions   (II.  Ivii.  3),   which  shows 
Step  to-     what  was  then  regarded  as  essential. 

ward  a      This  was  very  little;  it  is  limited  to  a 

Church     marking  of   the  distinction   between 

Building,    clergy  and  laity,  and  a  special  place 

for     the     bishop.     Accordingly,     the 

place  set  apart  for  the  clergy  was  a  more  or  less 

fiAcd  dimension;  its  form  might  vary — it  might  be 


made  either  by  the  cutting  off  of  one  end,  or  by  the 
addition  of  a  semicircular  or  oblong  space,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  the  bishop's  seat.  That  the 
semicircular  or  apsidal  form  finally  prevailed  is 
due  partly  to  acoustic  considerations — the  bishop 
preached  from  Ids  throne — and  partly  to  the  es- 
thetic motive  which  made  this  form  a  popular  one 
in  the  architecture  of  the  imperial  period.  The 
space  assigned  to  the  laity,  as  long  as  they  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  could  only  be  a 
simple  oblong,  the  form  which  appears  as  normal 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  This  general  type, 
of  a  simple  oblong  room  with  an  apse  at  one  end, 
may  safely  be  taken  as  tliat  of  the  churches  which 
after  260  were  demolished  or  abandoned.  None  of 
them  is  preserved;  but  churches  like  Santa  Balbina 
in  Rome  and  that  of  Hidra  in  Africa  show  that  this 
form  did  not  at  once  disappear  even  when  the  ba- 
silica became  the  recognized  type.  The  Hidra 
church  is  particularly  instructive;  it  is  square  and 
small — if  the  measurements  given  by  Kraus  are 
correct,  the  sides  are  only  about  20  feet,  with  a  cor- 
responding apsidal  preshyierium .  This  is  the  church 
for  not  more  than  100  people  which  we  need  for  our 
intermediate  stage. 

The  development  from  this  to  the  basilica  falls 
probably  in  the  period  between  260  and  303,  which 

was  marked  by  great  activity  in  build- 

6.  Second    ing.    The  motive  of  the  change  was 

Step.       the  need  for  more  space;  the  problem 

was,  how  to  attain  this  end  without 
upsetting  the  recognized  plan  of  an  oblong  audi- 
torium with  an  added  apse  for  the  clergy.  The 
proportional  lengthening  of  the  main  hall  could  not 
go  far,  as  the  extension  of  the  width  was  limited. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  break  up  the  width, 
and  thus  came  a  division  of  aisles.  The  final  solu- 
tion, that  of  a  wide  central  division  with  narrower 
side  aisles,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reached  at 
once;  the  basilica  at  Hidra  shows  the  singular 
arrangement  of  side  aisles  wider  than  the  middle 
section.  A  period  of  experiment  must  have  come 
first;  but,  given  the  division,  both  esthetic  and 
practical  considerations  inevitably  suggested  the 
plan  finally  adopted.  The  middle  section  being 
the  main  division,  its  raising  to  a  greater  height 
followed,  for  purposes  of  lighting,  especially  since 
other  buildings  must  have  frequently  stood  on  each 
side  of  the  church.  This  arrangement  was  not  new; 
it  has  been  found,  for  example,  in  the  temples  of 
HierapoUs  and  Saniothrace:  and  thus  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  same  or  a  similar  solution  of  the 
problem  was  found  simultaneously  in  different 
places — though  it  probably  required  some  time  for 
this  solution  to  be  universally  recognized  as  the 
best,  as  it  was  in  the  fourth  century.  The  desig- 
nation of  churches  as  basilicas  must  have  begim  in 
the  third  century,  since  it  is  already  a  familiar  term 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  This  transition 
was  the  easier  because  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  had  been  practically  superseded  by  what  was 
nearly  the  sense  of  our  word  "  hall." 

With  the  reign  of  Constantine  begins  the  build- 
ing of  large  and  splendid  churches,  through  his  en- 
couragement and  the  activity  of  tlie  bishops,  first 
in  the  East,  later  in  Rome  and  the  West.  The  earli- 
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est  was  the  church  at  Tyre  under  Licinius;  then 
follow,  under  Constantine,  the  buildings  at  Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem,  Mamre,  Constanti- 

7.  Church-  nople,  Nicomedia,  Heliopolis,  and  per- 
Building  haps  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  None  of 
Activity     these  remains ;  the  oldest  large  basilicas 

after  313.  extant,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome 
and  the  churches  of  Ravenna,  belong 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Thus  we  are  depend- 
ent on  the  descriptions  of  the  lost  buildings,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  unfortunately  too  rhetorical 
account  given  by  Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl.,  x.  4)  of  the 
church  at  Tyre.  According  to  this  picture,  it  cor- 
responded in  essential  details  to  the  type  of  basilica 
found  in  Africa  and  the  West;  but  we  learn  from 
the  latter  not  to  suppose  that  everything  described 
by  Eusebius  was  uniformly  present. 

Though  the  adoption  of  the  basilican  style  did  not 
exclude  creative  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect, no  further  development  of  the 

8.  Basilica  idea  ever  took  place  in  the  Roman 
Style  Re-  empire.  Here,  as  in  other  things,  we 
produced,  see  the  powerless  despair  which  con- 
tented itself  with  endless  reproduc- 
tions of  an  accepted  type,  and  reproductions  which 
were  successively  poorer.  The  basilican  style  in 
itself,  However,  was  capable  of  development  to  a 
marked  degree.  Among  the  artistic  creations  of 
the  ancient  world,  it  was  the  one  which  was  des- 
tined to  have  the  greatest  future.  It  is  conceived 
wholly  in  the  ancient  spirit,  as  is  shown  particulariy 
in  the  feeling  for  space  which  regulated  its  dimen- 
sions. The  relation  of  height  to  length  and  breadth 
shows  that  the  beauty  of  the  building  was  sought 
in  broad,  dignified  extent.  That  it  grew  up  in  an 
era  of  decaying  art  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it. 
Only  in  the  rows  of  colim:ms  which  divide  the  aisles 
is  constructive  necessity  made  to  minister  to  beauty; 
nowhere  in  the  rest  of  the  building  is  there  any  at- 
tempt to  please.  There  is  nothing  more  depressing 
in  the  history  of  architecture  than  the  straight 
brick  walls,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  a  few 
small  windows,  that  enclose  it.  Decoration  of  a 
sumptuous  kind  partly  makes  us  forget  this  poverty; 
but  the  decoration  is  purely  arbitrary,  extraneous, 
not  required  by  the  nature  of  the  plan. 

The   basilica,    then,    was   the   normal    type   of 

churches  built  to  hold  congregations  assembled  for 

worship.     But  these  were  not  the  only  ecclesiastical 

buildings  thought  of  after  the  foiu-th 

9.  Change  century.  Special  ritual  observances 
to  Circular  or  the  desire  to  display  princely  pomp 
Buildings,   brought  about  the  use  of  the  circular 

structure,  which  became  the  normal 
one  for  baptisteries  and  memorial  chapels.  As  to 
the  former,  when  we  remember  that  adult  baptism 
was  frequent,  that  immersion  was  customary,  and 
that  the  observance  of  regular  seasons  for  baptism 
made  the  number  of  candidates  large,  we  see  that 
a  comparatively  large  pool  was  required;  and  the 
building  constructed  to  enclose  it  naturally  allowed 
for  placing  it  in  the  center,  and  so  could  be  only 
circular.  The  building  of  memorial  churches  was 
begun  by  Constantine  with  that  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher  at  Jerusalem,  and  again  the  circular  or  polygo- 
nal form  was  prescribed  by  its  relation  to  the  sacred 


object  or  the  tomb  which  they  were  intended  to 
enshrine.  The  simple  structure  might  be  enriched 
by  a  niunber  of  small  chapels  or  niches,  or  sur- 
rounded by  a  corridor;  a  cupola  or  dome  necessa- 
rily covered  it.  Here  it  was  not  so  much  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  new  form  as  the  adaptation  of  one 
already  existing;  even  when  the  chapels  were  pro- 
longed so  as  to  make  the  ground-plan  into  a  Greek 
cross,  it  was  scarcely  a  new  form.  Examples  are 
the  Lateran  baptistery  and  the  two  at  Ravenna, 
the  tombs  of  Galla  Placidia  and  Theodoric  at  Ra- 
venna, and  the  church  of  Santa  Costanza  in  Rome. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  these  build- 
ings for  general  purposes  of  worship,  a  new  problem 
arose  in  the  laying  out  of  the  approved  places  for 
clergy  and  people.  Churches  of  this  type  were  used 
in  the  East  for  congregational  purposes  as  early 
as  Constan tine's  reign;   according  to 

10.  Me-     Eusebius's  description  (Vita  Canst.,  iii. 

morial  50,  p.  207),  that  which  the  emperor  built 
Churches,  at  Antioch  was  apparently  an  octag- 
onal building  surmounted  by  a  cupola, 
and  so  was  the  one  put  up  by  the  father  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  his  see  city  (Ora/.,  xviii.  39,  MPO,  xxxv. 
1037),  while  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Epist.,  xxv.,  MPG, 
xlvi.  1093)  describes  a  similar  one.  But  we  know 
nothing  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  these. 
Later  (not  before  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tmy)  comes  the  puzzling  church  of  Santo  Stefano 
Rotondo  on  the  Celian  Hill,  whose  size  proves 
that  it  was  meant  for  public  worship.  ThLs,  the 
ugliest  building  of  the  kind  ever  constructed,  only 
shows  how  far  the  Roman  architect  was  from 
understanding  his  task;  he  built  a  church  as  he 
would  have  built  a  memorial  chapel,  without  real- 
izing the  total  difference  in  requirements.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  presented  by  this  form, 
especially  by  the  absence  of  perspective  when  the 
altar  was  placed  in  the  middle,  a  certain  number 
of  churches  were  built  with  which  no  basilica  can 
compare  in  beauty — really  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  the  older  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
best  of  these  is  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna  (early  sixth 
century ) .  Here  one  of  the  eight  chapels  is  removed, 
and  a  longer  apse  put  in  its  place,  which  gives  a  cer- 
tain effect  of  length — though  only  by  a  disturbance 
of  the  harmony  of  the  original  plan.  Much  more 
admirable  is  the  solution  found  in  the  church  of 
Sts.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  and,  more  completely, 
in  St.  Sophia,  both  in  Constantinople.  But  here 
the  essence  of  this  central  form  of  structure  is  not 
only  disturbed,  as  in  San  Vitale — it  is  absolutely 
abandoned.  In  the  Greek  and  Russian  churches 
the  domed  church  became  the  accepted  type, 
after  the  model  of  St.  Sophia.  The  ground- 
plan  of  the  latter  was  not  commonly  followed, 
the  cruciform  being  preferred;  and  thus,  when 
each  arm  of  the  cross  was  surmounted  with  its 
cupola,  as  well  as  the  central  space,  they  became 
simply  a  number  of  similar  connecting  rooms,  and 
the  main  attraction  of  the  t3rpe,  its  impressive 
unity,  was  lost. 

The  new  peoples  who  were  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages  inherited  in 
the  basilica  a  type  capable  of  great  development, 
though  not,  as  it  came  to  them,  much  developed. 
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It  was  the  only  t3rpe  which  had  great  influence 

on  medieval  architecture.    The  men  of  the  Middle 

Ages  were  by  no  means  blind  to  the 

II.  Basilica  attractions  of  the  style  which  we  call 

the         the  Byzantine;  but  the  attempts  made 

Accepted     in  that  style,  as  by  Charlemagne  at 

Type  of      Aachen  in  imitation  of  San  Vitale,  and 

Western     by  others  after  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

Medieval     Sepulcher  had  aroused  the  admiration 

Churches,   of  the  crusaders,  were  only  sporadic; 

they  did   not   determine   the  future 

progress  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,   which  has 

the  basilica  for  its  true  starting-point. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  attitude  of  the 
different  modem  nations  toward  this  inheritance  of 
the  past.  In  Rome  building  activity  was  never  at  a 
standstill,  though  a  large  part  of  it  was  mere  restora- 
tion. But  for  six  centuries  after  Gregory  the  Great 
(d.  604),  people  did  not  conceive  the  idea  that  they 
could  buUd  otherwise  than  as  their  fathers  had 
built.  The  new  churches  of  the  twelfth  and  early 
thirteenth  centuries,  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere 
and  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  simply  reproduce 
the  scheme  of  the  basilica;  yet  when  Honorius  III. 
(1216-27)  began  the  latter,  Gothic  churches  had 
been  building  in  France  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Rome,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of 
medieval  church  architectiu*e.  The  rest  of  Italy 
was  not  quite  so  unfruitful.  Tuscany  is  far  from 
poor  in  admirable  medieval  buildings.  These  are 
partly  in  the  old  line  of  development — San  Miniato 
at  Florence,  for  all  its  attractive  features,  shows  no 
trace  of  new  constructive  ideas — and  partly  carry 
it  further.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  which  is  not  only  the  most  suc- 
cessful example  of  what  Tuscan  artists  could  do  in 
the  handling  of  large  masses  and  in  richness  of  deco- 
ration, but  carries  the  basilican  prin- 
13.  Combi-  ciple  a  distinct  step  further.  It  is 
nation  of  enlarged  into  a  frankly  cruciform 
Basilica  and  shape,  and  carries  the  principal  fea- 
Domed  ture  of  the  Byzantine  style,  the 
Styles,  dome.  But,  however  celebrated  are 
the  beauties  of  this  cathedral,  one  can 
not  deny  that  the  combination  of  these  two  widely 
different  forms  is  less  successful  here  than  in  San 
Vitale  and  St.  Sophia.  There  is  an  especially 
irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  dome  and 
the  flat  roof  of  the  nave.  The  cathedral  of  Pisa 
does  not  unfold  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  ba- 
silican type — ^it  merely  attaches  to  this  type  a 
foreign  element.  In  the  north  of  Italy  a  more  de- 
cisive forward  step  was  taken,  when  its  architects 
boldly  faced  the  problem  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
basilica.  The  answer  was  not  found  at  once.  In 
Sant'  Ambrogio  at  Milan  the  execution  of  the  vault- 
ing is  at  the  expense  of  the  lighting  of  the  nave,  and 
the  church  is  gloomy  in  spite  of  Italian  sims.  San 
Michele  at  Pavia  and  the  cathedral  of  Parma  were 
the  first  to  succeed  in  obviating  this  defect. 

But  the  progress  of  wide  development  of  the  ba- 
silican scheme  is  not  connected  with  the  Lombard 
churches;  it  goes  on  across  the  Alps,  where  from 
the  Prankish  period  its  course  is  uninterrupted.  Its 
first  effort  was  the  so  called  Romanesque  basilica, 
though  the  name  is  modem  and  not  very  satisfactory. 


The  development  of  this  second  important  t3rpe  is 
not  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  original  basilica  but 
here,  too,  difiSculties  abound.  The 
13.  The  Ro-  weakest  feature  of  the  old  basilica  was 
manesque  the  arrangement  of  the  transverse  sec- 
Basilica,  tion;  and  it  was  here  that  the  inno- 
vators took  up  the  task.  Cmciform 
basilicas  had  been  built  in  the  Prankish  kingdom 
even  before  Charlemagne;  and  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  this  shape  leads  us  to  think  that  symbolic 
more  than  artistic  considerations  determined  its 
adoption.  Yet  the  esthetic  gain  was  considerable. 
It  led  to  the  lengthening  of  the  choir  or  chancel 
into  a  harmonious  proportion  to  the  total  length  of 
the  church.  The  raising  of  the  choir  above  the 
level  of  the  nave  has  been  thought  to  have  orig- 
inated in  the  increasing  veneration  of  relics;  altars 
had  long  been  erected  over  the  graves  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, but  now  the  narrow  crypts  of  the  earlier 
period  gave  place  to  larger  chapels,  with  the  result 
indicated.  Possibly  the  same  motive  led  to  the 
addition  of  a  second  apse  at  the  westem  end  of  the 
church,  which  was,  in  any  case,  a  step  toward  con- 
necting the  chiurch  and  the  tower.  Towers  had  not 
been  a  part  of  the  original  basilica,  except  in  some 
cases  in  Syria.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  without,  it  would  seem,  any  influence  from 
the  East,  the  oldest  towers  begin  to  appear  in  Italy 
— unlovely  erections  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  or 
a  parallelepiped,  which  display  the  inability  of 
the  period  to  constmct  an  architectural  work  di- 
vided into  well-related  parts.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  connect  them  with  the  church.  In  the  Prankish 
kingdom  the  constmction  of  towers  is  at  least  as 
old  as  in  Italy — ^in  any  case  pre-Carolingian ;  but  here 
we  meet  with  attempts  to  break  up  the  imwieldy 
mass  and  to  place  it  in  relation  to  the  church.  An- 
other change  was  in  the  supports  of  the  roof,  llie 
old  columns  were  replaced  by  heavier  pillars,  ca- 
pable of  bearing  a  greater  weight;  and  this  was  again 
a  step  in  advance.  The  use  of  columns  in  the  ba- 
silicas was  a  degradation  of  this  fine  element  of 
classical  arehitectiu*e,  which  was  not  designed  to 
support  the  lofty  walls  of  the  nave  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  architects  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  were  insensible  to  the  discordance  be- 
tween their  form  and  their  use;  but  whether  or  not 
the  German  innovators  felt  it,  they  removed  it. 
The  tendency  to  go  beyond  tradition  thus  showed 
itself  in  the  most  various  ways  in  the  Prankish  em- 
pire; how  far  it  had  gone  by  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century  may  be  seen  in  the  plans  of  St.  Gall.  The 
final  result  was  the  Romanesque  basilica  which  dom- 
inated all  the  Christian  countries  north  of  the  Alps. 
Though,  however,  there  is  this  general  agreement 
in  type,  each  country  developed  along  its  own  lines. 
The  most  instmctive  illustrations  may 
14.  Varia-  be  taken  from  France  and  Germany, 
tions  in  the  In  the  latter  country  the  plan  of  the 
Detail  of  old  basilica  was  preservcni  in  these 
the  Roman-  particulars:  The  threefold  division  of 
esque  the  congregation's  part,  the  raising 
Basilica,  and  direct  lighting  of  the  nave,  the 
flat  roof,  and  the  termination  of  the 
whole  building  in  an  apse  or  choir.  Four  main 
features  were  new.    The  first  is  the  preference  for 
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the  crucifonn  structure,  from  which  sprang  the 
establishment  of  fixed  proportions  for  the  whole 
church;  the  square  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  two  arms  of  the  cross  was  taken  as  the  unit, 
to  be  repeated  once  on  each  of  three  sides,  and 
twice  or  three  times  on  the  other.  The  second 
new  feature  is  the  connection  of  the  tower  or 
towers  with  the  church,  so  that  under  various 
arrangements,  with  one,  two,  or  more  towers, 
the  aim  was  always  to  present  them  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  building.  The  third  point  is 
that  the  attention  was  no  longer  concentrated  on 
the  interior;  by  the  development  of  facades  and 
doorways,  by  the  breaking  up  and  diversifying  of 
the  wall-surface,  the  exterior  of  the  church  took  on 
a  new  character  of  imposing  beauty.  Fourthly, 
the  individual  elements  of  the  whole  were  freely 
worked  over  and  transformed.  The  old  models 
were  not  cast  aside — the  acanthus  capital  was  imi- 
tated for  a  long  time — but  new  forms,  appropriate 
both  to  the  material  and  to  the  special  end  in  view, 
were  boldly  created.  Outside,  however,  of  these 
general  characteristics,  there  was  the  greatest  free- 
dom in  design.  In  one  place  an  apse  was  added  on 
the  eastern  side  of  each  transept,  forming  a  termina- 
tion to  the  side  aisles.  In  another,  the  side  aisles 
were  carried  out  beyond  the  transept,  and  then 
terminated  each  by  an  apse.  In  a  third,  these 
aisles  were  curved  around  the  main  apse,  and  re- 
lieved by  smaller  apsidal  formations  projecting  from 
the  curve.  Here  the  semicircular  apse  was  em- 
ployed; there  the  polygonal  shape  was  preferred, 
or  the  old  rectangular  preserved.  The  same  free- 
dom is  found  in  the  supports;  sometimes  columns 
still  uphold  the  roof  of  the  nave,  sometimes  pillars, 
or  an  alternation  of  both.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  galleries  afforded  scope  for  infinite  variety.  This 
is  what  gives  the  Romanesque  basilica  not  the  least 
of  its  charms.  No  style  excludes  mere  slavish  copy- 
ing of  models  more  than  this;  none  offered  greater 
opportunities  to  the  artistic  imagination. 

And  yet  the  flat-roofed  basilica  was  only  a  prep- 
aration for  a  still  higher  form — the  vaulted  church. 
It  was  probably  less  artistic  dissatis- 
15.  The     faction  with  the  flat  roof  that  brought 
Vaulted     about  the  change  than  a  desire  to  se- 
Church.     cure  protection  against  fire  by  sub- 
stituting stone  vaulting  for  a  wooden 
roof.     Medieval    histories  are  full  of  accounts  of 
devastating  conflagrations  in  the  principal  churches. 
The  change  was  made  gradually;  after  architects 
had  tried  their  hands  at  vaulting  the  side  aisles, 
they  came  in  1097  to  carry  a  vault  over  the  broad 
nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Spires.    Cross-vaulting 
was  here  employed,  thus  distributing  the  weight  of 
the  vault  among  four  supporting  pillars.    The  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  in  Mainz  and  Worms,  in 
the  abbey  church  of  Laach,  and  elsewhere;  and 
the  advantages  of  this  style  were  speedily  recognized. 
Besides  the  new  possibility  of  reaching  a  strictly 
symmetrical  disposition  of  the  ground-plan,  other 
changes  came  in.     The  great  Romanesque  churches 
were  usually  monastic  or  collegiate,  and  thus  served 
not  only  for  the  worship  of  the  laity  in  general  but 
also  for  the  daily  offices  of  canons  or  monks.    Con- 
sequently, in  opposition  to  the  natural  arrangement 


of  the  building,  the  choir  was  cut  off  from  the  nave 
by  a  high  stone  screen  in  many  of  these  churches, 
and  served  for  the  offices,  a  special  altar  for  the 
worship  of  the  laity  being  often  erected  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave.  The  rood-screen  sometimes  bore 
a  lofty  platform  for  reading  the  Scriptures  to  the 
congregation  assembled  in  the  nave,  the  ledarium. 
The  connection  of  the  monastic  or  collegiate  build- 
ings with  the  church  led  to  the  laying  out  of  clois- 
ters, around  a  rectangular  court,  one  side  of  which 
was  frequently  formed  by  the  church. 

If  the  Romanesque  basilica  in  its  final  form  is 

compared  with  the  ancient,  a  notable  difference 

will  be  observed.    The  idea  of  length 

16.  Differ-  prevailed  in  the  earlier  conception; 
ences  be-  the  eye  was  led  on  entering  at  once  to 
tween  the   the  sJtar  and  the  presbtfterium  behind 

Ancient     it.    The  later  style  did  not  abandon 

andRo-  the  idea  of  length,  but  modified  it 
manesque  greatly;  the  disposition  of  all  spaces 

Basilica,  is  conditioned  by  the  principle  of 
grouping.  The  place  for  the  congre- 
gation is  not  a  single  unbroken  space  like  the 
central  division  of  the  old  basilica,  but  a  group 
of  small  rectangular  spaces;  the  eye  does  not  go 
directly,  but  by  a  succession  of  steps,  to  the  altar. 
So  the  small  apses  were  grouped  about  the  main 
apse,  the  side  aisles  about  the  nave,  the  place  for 
the  congregation  with  the  place  for  the  clergy. 
The  same  idea  of  grouping  prevails  equally  in 
the  exterior.  It  is  upon  thu  quality  that  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  Romanesque  basilica 
and  its  real  superiority  over  the  ancient  rests,  for 
art  requires  rhythm  rather  than  mere  uniformity. 

If  we  turn  to  France,  the  story  is  different  in  a 

number  of  particulars.    Instead  of  the  gradual, 

almost  logical  development    of  Ger- 

17.  French  many,  we  see  there  a  bewildering  rich- 
Ecclesias-   ness  of  forms  and  motives.    The  tend- 

tical  Devel-  ency  there  also  was  from  the  flat  roof 
opment  to  the  vaulted;  not  only  the  date  of 
the  change,  however,  varies  in  difffer- 
ent  parts  of  France — this  was  so  also  in  Germany 
— but  the  final  result  also  differs  in  different  places. 
In  the  south,  to  render  vaulting  possible,  they 
abandoned  the  path  followed  since  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  went  back  to  the  single  hall,  covering  it 
with  barrel-vaulting  (cathedral  of  Orange),  and 
went  from  that  to  a  cruciform  plan  (Montmajour); 
or  they  retained  the  threefold  division,  but  gave 
up  the  raising  of  the  central  section,  making  three 
barrel-vaulted  sections  of  nearly  equal  height  (St. 
Martin  d'Ainay  at  Lyons,  nave  of  St.  Nazaire,  Car- 
cassonne). Besides  barrel- vaulting  the  cupola 
was  frequently  employed,  without,  however,  adopt- 
ing the  ground-plan  of  the  centralized  structures; 
in  some  places  a  long  nave  was  covered  with  a  suc- 
cession of  equal  cupolas  (Cahors,  Angoul^me).  The 
north,  however,  held  firmly  to  the  basilica.  As  in 
Germany,  the  way  to  vaulting  was  prepared  by  the 
strengthening  of  the  supports;  columns  gave  way 
to  round  or  square  pillars.  Cross-vaulting  was 
frequently  used,  but  not  as  exclusively  as  in  Ger- 
many; the  half-barrel  was  especially  used  in  Bur- 
gundy (Cluny,  Paray-le-Monial,  Autun).  Barrel- 
vaulting  really  answered  more  nearly  to  the  original 
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plan,  adapted  as  it  is  to  the  preservation  of  the  im- 
pression of  length.  But  since  the  ground-plan  was 
generally  similar  to  the  German,  the  result  was  not 
altogether  harmonious. 

After  the  twelfth  century,  the  predominance  of 

the  Romanesque  basilica  was  first  endangered  and 

then  altogether  broken  down  by  the 

1 8.  Intro-  introduction  of  the  Gothic  style.  This 
duction  of  name  again,  invented  by  the  ignorant 
the  Gothic  vanity  of  the  Italians,  is  admittedly 
Style.  imsatisfactory,  but  there  is  no  accepted 
substitute  for  it.  The  origin  of  the 
Gothic  style  may  be  traced  in  the  simplest  way  to 
the  effort  to  find  the  best  manner  of  forming 
the  cross- vaulting;  but  its  universal  acceptance 
throughout  so  large  a  part  of  Europe  shows  that  it 
must  have  provided  what  the  age  was  unconsciously 
seeking.  The  north  of  France  is  its  birthplace. 
The  preliminary  steps  were  taken  at  Saint-Denis 
under  Abbot  Suger  (1140-44);  here  first  the  walls 
lost  all  significance  as  supporting  elements,  and 
were  only  retained  to  enclose  the  space.  This  is 
really  the  essential  point  of  the  Gothic  style — so  to 
construct  the  vaulting,  and  so  to  support  the  super- 
structure by  buttresses  as  to  render  the  roof  inde- 
pendent of  the  walls,  and  also,  by  the  use  of  pointed 
arches,  of  the  rectangular  floor-space.  Free  dis- 
position of  space  was  won,  but  little  use  was  made 
of  it.  The  relation  of  the  middle  to  the  side  aisles 
remained  the  same  as  in  the  Romanesque;  so  did 
the  enrichment  of  the  choir  by  radiating  chapels,  and 
the  greater  height  of  the  nave.  But  while  the  main 
features  of  both  ground-plan  and  elevation  were 
still  the  same,  all  the  individual  parts  were  new  and 
harmonious  with  each  other.  The  introduction  of 
the  pointed  arch  in  the  vaulting  led  to  its  adoption 
for  all  arches.  It  has  been  said  that  in  this  style 
the  vertical  principle  reached  its  extreme  develop- 
ment; but  this  is  misleading.  The  Gothic  cathe- 
dral is  essentially  a  structure  of  length,  as  much  as 
the  churches  that  went  before  it.  The  choir  which 
terminates  it  is  as  much  as  ever  the  principal  mem- 
ber, to  which  the  arches  of  the  nave  lead  the  eye. 
The  fact  that  in  the  faQades  of  the  French  cathe- 
drals the  vertical  lines  are  everywhere  broken  by 
horizontal  elements  can  not  be  taken  as  an  incon- 
sistency— these  most  perfect  specimens  of  Gothic 
art  are  not  likely  to  have  violated  a  Gothic  princi- 
ple. All  we  can  say  is  that  the  development  of 
height  which  was  present  in  the  Romanesque  is 
continued  in  the  Gothic.  This  bold  soaring  into  the 
air  was  taken  as  symbolic  of  spiritual  aspiration; 
it  was  a  logical  consequence  which  fitted  the  age  of 
the  schoolmen.  Growing  wealth  and  luxury  also 
found  their  satisfaction  in  the  increased  beauty  of 
the  design. 

The  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  new  style  showed 
itself  first  in  France.  Simultaneously  with  Saint- 
Denis  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral 

kA*  ^/*      °'   ^°*   ^^   begun;  that    of   Notre 

Adoption    j^^^^  ^  j,^^  foUowed  in  1163,  that 

^  anT^*    ^^   Reims  in  1210,  and   a  few  years 

Qtrmanj.   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Amiens.    In  less  than  a 

century  the  most  perfect  works  of  the 

new  style  were  completed  or  under  way.    From 

France  it  passed  almost  immediately  across  the 


Channel,  though  in  England  it  took  on  a  distinct 
character  by  the  infusion  of  Norman  elements.  In 
Germany  there  was  a  period  of  transition.  Cer- 
tain elements  were  gradually  introduced,  as  in  the 
nave  of  Bamberg  and  the  choir  of  Magde- 
burg. Its  complete  victory  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century;  by  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century  was  begun  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne,  of  which  it  must  at  least  be  said  that 
it  carries  out  Gothic  principles  with  an  unsurpassed 
logical  fulness.  But  this  very  completeness  was  a 
reason  why  the  ambitious  architects  of  those  ages 
were  unwilling  to  rest  in  it.  Numerous  variations 
were  afterward  introduced,  many  of  which  really 
led  away  from  Gothic  principles  while  they  retained 
Gothic  features.  By  the  suppression  of  the  tri- 
forium  the  wall  regained  its  place;  the  abandon- 
ment of  side  aisles  in  other  places,  the  construction 
of  a  single  large  hall,  even  sometimes  with  a  flat 
roof,  vindicated  once  more  the  claims  of  breadth 
as  against  height,  in  a  way  which  seems  to  appeal 
to  modem  feeling,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  these  buildings  of  really  very  vary- 
ing artistic  value. 

Italy  never  did  more  than  play  with  the  Gothic 
style.  Unlike  the  northern  architects,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  solution  of  a  problem  which  had 
long  puzzled  them,  the  Italians  merely  imported  it 
as  a  foreign  fashion,  partly  under  the  influence  of 
the  mendicant  orders.  It  opened  new  possibilities 
to  the  fancy  of  Italian  architects,  but  they  never 
made  it  their  own. 

After  the  downfall  of  Gothic  predominance,  there 
is  no  longer  any  unity  of  development.  The  tend- 
encies of  the  Renaissance  led  away 

30.  No       from  Romanesque  and  Gothic,  rather 

Present      in  the  direction  of  the  early  basilica; 

Single  Pre-  and  one  of  its  great  services  to  ecde- 

dominant    siastical  architecture  is  its  conquest  of 

Type.  the  domed  or  circular  church,  dis- 
played most  fully  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  But  the  artists  of  this  period  also  succeeded 
in  using  this  form  for  parochial  and  smaller  churches. 
It  was  one  of  the  weakest  points  about  Gothic  that 
it  was  incapable  of  producing  a  masterpiece  on  a 
small  scale.  Here  the  Renaissance  masters  ex- 
celled it;  in  the  Badia  at  Florence,  San  Giovanni 
delle  Monache  at  Pistoia,  and  especially  the  Ma- 
donna di  San  Biagio  at  Montepulciano  they  gave 
evidence  that  greatness  of  line  was  possible  with 
moderate  dimensions.  This  was  a  distinct  gain; 
but  the  fiu-ther  development  is  not  pleasant  to 
record,  either  on  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
side.  The  former,  after  the  Counterreformation, 
is  characterized  by  display,  by  a  struggle  after 
magnificence,  and  a  loss  of  feeling  for  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  and  quiet  grandeur.  The  development 
of  general  art  in  the  baroco  and  rococo  styles  cor- 
responded to  this  weakness,  and  produced  the 
eighteenth  century  barbarities  of  vulgar  ostentation. 
Modem  styles  have  also  had  their  influence  on 
Protestant  church-building,  but  no  one  form  has 
attained  a  recognized  mastery.       (A.  Hauck.) 

n.  English  Ecclesiastical  Architecture :  Some  able 
attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  limit 
the  term  "  Gothic  "  to  buildings  of  the  highest  and 
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most  developed  type,  eharehes,  in  short,  ereeted 
withiB  the  narrow  confines  of  the  Royal  Domain 
of  France.  The  contention  is  pethMps  one  of  terms 
rather  than  of  facts.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  highest  type  of  Gothic  is  that  of  the  Royal 
Domain — which  is  miquestionabty  true — the  art 
had  a  very  wide  distribution  thioughont  Europe. 
This  was  brought  about  partly  by  the  bands  of 
traveling  craftsmen,  who  journeyed  from  city  to 
city,  from  country  to  country,  and  by  the  natural 
desire  to  build  in  the  new  st}ie,  which  was  copied 
wherever  its  beauties  and  structural  qualities  were 
known. 

But  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  new  style 
to  its  point  of  origin  in  the  Royal  Domain,  it  speedily 
lost  its  essentially  French  characteristics  in  taking 
root  in  new  soil.  The  Gothic  of  the  various  coun*- 
tries  of  Europe  exhibits  distinctive  characteristics 
of  its  own,  which  not  only  differentiate  it  from  the 
Gothic  of  the  Royal  Domain,  but  give  it  a  charac- 
ter and  feeling,  almost  a  form  thorou^y  national 
and  individual.  Of  few  countries  is  this  more 
deariy  the  case  than  England,  whoee  Gothic  mon- 
uments are  among  the  most  splendid  in  Europe 
and  exhibit  some  of  the  most  remarkable  manifes- 
tations of  this  beautiful  st}ie. 

Normandy  Romanesque  appeared  in   England 
before  the  C6nquest.    It  began  with  the  commence- 
ment  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  Ed- 
I.  Roauui-  ward  the  Confessor  in  1065.     For  the 
•f^oe  ArcU- next  hundred  years  the  building  art 
tecttire.      of  En^^and  was  a  development  of  the 
art  of  Normandy,  but  richer,  more 
complete,  more  varied,  and  with  a  much  more  nu- 
merous series  of  monuments.     Most  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches  were  rebuilt  completely,  and  many 
wholly  new  churches  and  foundations  erected,  many 
of  them  of  great  size. 

A  new  epoch  in  English  architecture  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  introduction  of  the  Cistercian  Order 
about  1140.  Between  1125  and  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  more  than  a  hundred  Cistercian 
abbeys  were  founded  in  England.  Until  about 
1175  the  larger  share  of  the  work  was  done  by  the 
monks  and  canons  regular;  at  that  date  the  secu- 
lar canons  became  the  leaders  in  building,  and  the 
En^ish  Gothic  monuments  were  chiefly  built  by 
tham.  Hence  the  larger  number  of  En^h  Ro- 
manesque churches  was  due  to  the 
a.  Intro-  regular  orders,  while  the  Gothic 
duction  of  churches  are  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
Gothic,  secular  canons.  Yet  En^and  saw  no 
such  wholesale  destruction  of  Roman- 
esque monuments  as  happened  in  France.  There, 
many  great  Romanesque  churches  were  completely 
rebuilt  in  the  newer  Gothic.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  many  extensive  Romanesque  parts  were 
retained  to  which  Gothic  additions  were  made  at 
various  periods.  The  great  churches  of  England, 
therefore,  offer  very  much  more  variety  in  style 
than  the  great  churches  of  France.  And  this  is  as 
true  of  the  smaller  churches  as  of  the  larger.  An- 
other interesting  fact  concerning  En^h  churches 
is  that  most  of  the  greatest  churches  have  either 
always  been  cathedral  churches  or  are  now  cathe- 
drals.   A  number  of  English  bishops  had  their 


■eats  in  monks'  ehmches,  while  many  other  monas- 
tic cfanrehes  became  cathedrals  in  the  time  of  Henry . 
VTIL  or  were  made  so  later.    The  Engjhsh  cathe- 
drals, therefore,  comprise  nearly  all  of  the  largest 
medieval  churches  remaining  in  England. 

The  dassification  of  English  Gothic  monum^ita 
by  periods  has  been  a  subject  of  much  study.    The 
determinating    feature    is    the    window   tracery, 
always  an  easential  and  characteristic  dement.     In 
a  general  way  three  leading  periods  may  be  dis- 
tinguished: Early  English  or  Lancet, 
3.  Three    from  1175  or  1180  to  1280,  indicated 
Periods,    by  simplicity,  dignity,  and  purity  of 
design;  Decorated  or  Geometric,  from 
1280  to  1380,  characterised  by  decorative  richness 
and  greater  lightness  of  construction;  Perpmdicu- 
lar,   from   1380  into  the  sixteenth  cmtury,   dis- 
tinguished by  fan-vaulting,  four-centered  arches, 
and  tracery  in  which  vertical  and  horisontal  lines 
strongly  predominate. 

Apart  from  the  special  features  indicated  by  this 
classification,  Finnish  Gothic  had  certain  other  gen- 
eral characteristics  all  of  which  helped  materially 
in  producing  a  characteristic  style  of  building. 
Compared  with  the  churches  of  France  those  of 
England  were  low  and  long.  While  the  French 
builders  delighted  in  structural  experiments,  and  in 
the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  attempted  a  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  construction  which  was  never  surpassed 
in  Europe,  those  of  England  avoided  such  danger- 
ous efforts.  Their  use  of  the  flying  buttress,  a  lead- 
ing and  typical  feature  of  French 
4-  Charac-  Gothic,  was  of  the  slightest.  But 
teristics  of  while  they  did  not,  because  of  this, 
English  build  high  vaults,  they  displayed  in 
Gothic,  their  vaulting  a  much  greater  variety 
and  richness  than  did  the  French, 
whose  vaults  are,  in  a  measure,  of  uniform  charac- 
ter. The  splendid  English  vaults  are,  in  truth,  one 
of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  English  Gothic 
architecture.  The  earliest  En^ish  efforts  at  dec- 
orative vaulting  are  the  ribbed  vaults,  with  many 
ribs  rising  from  a  common  point  of  origin,  present- 
ing many  small  faces  easily  filled  in.  The  next 
stage  shows  minor  ribs,  called  hemes,  connecting 
the  main  ribs  and  forming  star-shaped  and  other 
patterns.  The  final  type,  and  the  most  complex 
and  the  most  beautiful,  was  the  fan-vault,  in  which 
the  ribs  are  multiplied  indefinitely;  the  vaults  are 
elaborately  paneled,  and  often  supplied  with  pend- 
ants decorated  with  ribs.  The  structural  signifi- 
cance of  the  vault  is  almost  lost  sight  of  in  these 
enrichments,  and  the  fan-vaulting  is  a  splendid 
stone  ceiling  rather  than  a  structural  roof-covering 
as  is  the  case  v^th  the  purer  earlier  vaults  or  the 
more  logical  vaults  of  France. 

The  English  builders  of  the  medieval  period  ap- 
pear to  have  always  had  a  special  predilection 
toward  enriched  and  decorative  ceilings.  The 
most  beautiful,  even  if  the  least  structural  form  of 
stone  roofing,  was  reached  in  their  fan-vaults. 
Their  wooden  ceilings  were  equally  notable.  Many 
English  open-timbered  ceilings,  with  decorated 
trusses  and  paneled  surfaces,  are  works  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
eariy  and  late  English  Gothic. 
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While  the  history  of  English  Gothic  architecture 
is  largely  written  in  its  cathedrals,  the  great  churches 
are  very  far  from  completing  the  record  of  English 
medieval  building.    The  English  parish  church  is 
a  thoroughly  interesting  and  highly  characteristic 
form  of  building,  often  very  mixed  as  to  styles  and 
dates,  most  generally  small  and  low  in  proportions, 
but  almost  always  beautiful  in  design 
5.  The      and  charmingly  environed.    Some  few 
Smaller    of  them  are  churches  of  great  size,  but 
English    the  larger  niunber  are  of  modest  pro- 
Churches,  portions.  The  royal  and  college  chapels 
also  constitute  an  important  group  of 
typical  English  churches.    The  royal  chapels  at 
Windsor  and  Westminster,  King's  College  Chapel 
at  Cambridge,  and  Merton  College  Chapel  at  Oxford 
are  among  the  most  notable  achievements  of  Eng- 
lish Gothic  architecture.     Nor  should  the  lesser 
monuments,    the    chapels    within    churches,    the 
screens  and  tombs,  be  neglected  by  the  student  of 
English  medieval    architecture,  for  the  architec- 
tural and  sculptured  parts  of  these  minor  struc- 
tures often  exhibit  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  design 
and  remarkable  command  of  decorative  forms. 

Of  churches  built  in  the  Renaissance  style  Eng- 
land has  but  few.    The  most  notable  is  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral   in  London.    This   great   and   splendid 
church  is  the  masterpiece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
It  was  begun  in  1675  and  the  upper- 

6.  Renais-  most  stone  was  placed  on  the  lantern 
sanceAr-    of  the  dome  in  1710.    The  dome  is 

chitecture.  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  Europe 
and  ranks  among  the  greatest  domes 
of  the  world.  Wren's  churches  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don are  an  important  group  of  English  churches. 
Designed  in  a  characterized  rendering  of  the  classic 
style,  they  constitute  the  last  original  contribution 
to  English  church  architecture. 

Modem  English  church  architecture  is  almost 

wholly  a  restudy  of  the  architecture  of  the  past. 

Up  to  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 

century  this  study,  while  often  zealously  made, 

was  without  real  understanding  of  the 

7.  Modem   nature  of  either  Romanesque  or  Goth- 
English  Ar-  ic  architecture.     Gothic  models  were 

chitecture.  copied  with  avidity,  and  the  designers 
imagined  that  in  copying  Gothic  forms, 
they  were  doing  all  that  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
genuinely  Gothic  building.  But  the  spirit,  the 
feeling,  the  truth  of  the  older  art  was  forgotten  or 
ignored  in  the  new.  Even  the  old  forms  were  un- 
inteUigently  used  and  the  spirit  was  completely 
wanting. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, a  group  of  London  architects  attacked  the 
problem  of  church-building  in  a  new  way.  The  old 
forms  were  restudied  and  used  as  the  old  builders 
might  have  used  them.  A  new  spirit  of  reverence 
in  church  architecture  was  developed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  notable  churches  built  which  illustrated  a 
genuine  mastery  of  Gothic  forms  and  uses  that 
make  the  best  of  recent  English  churches  struc- 
tures truly  worthy  of  attention. 

m.  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  America:  Eccle- 
siastical architecture  in  America  is  much  more  a  re- 
productive architecture  than  in  any  other  country. 


Alone  of  all  the  great  countries  of  modem  times 
the  United  States  has  no  historic  architecture  of 
its  own.  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  abound 
in  historic  examples  of  building  of  every  sort,  but 
America  has  nothing  that  is  old  save  what  it  itself 
has  created.  The  earliest  architecture  of  America 
was  necessarily  purely  constructive,  that  is  to  say, 
without  artistic  intent  or  purpose.  As  the  colonies 
developed,  more  attention  was  given  to  the  building 
of  churches  and  meeting-houses,  and  some  of  the 
structures  erected  in  this  period  have  genuine  in- 
terest and  real  merit.  But  colonial  architecture 
was  but  the  copying  of  English  forms,  in  most 
cases  by  untrained  men  who  hardly  understood 
what  they  were  copying.  The  interest  which 
attaches  to  these  buildings,  which  were  confined 
to  New  England,  the  eastern,  and  some  of  the  south- 
em  States,  is  often  very  real,  but  they  offer  little 
material  for  the  modem  architect,  who,  even  at  his 
best,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  copier  or  a  modifier. 

The  later  history  of  church  architecture  in 
America  affords  little  occasion  for  congratulation. 
Being  without  historic  models  of  their  own,  Ameri- 
can architects  have  been  forced  to  use  the  models 
of  Europe  as  a  basis  for  their  church  designs.  For 
many  years  this  translation  of  architectural  mate- 
rials was  accomplished  with  little  credit  to  all  con- 
cemed.  As  in  England,  American  architects  copied 
forms  without  understanding  their  meaning,  ^ith 
results  little  removed  from  the  commonplace.  In 
the  last  few  years  a  more  enlightened  conception 
of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  church  architecture 
has  taken  root  among  American  architects,  and 
some  few  churches  have  been  built  worthy  of  our 
time  and  the  purpose  to  which  Christian  structures 
are  dedicated.  Barr  Ferreb. 
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ARCHITECTURE,    HEBREW:    Before    David 
and  Solomon  the  Israelites  had  no  architecture 


The  present  village  of  Siloah  (SilwAn)  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  furnishes  a  type  of  their  oldest  houses 
and  towns;  it  lies  on  the  steep  hillside,  and  the 
houses  are  not  detached  but  half  caves,  the  slope 
of  the  land  making  it  possible  to  utilize  the  natural 
rock  for  one  or  more  waUs.  Because  their  subjects 
did  not  know  how  to  build  houses  David  and  Solo- 
mon had  to  import  Phenician  workmen  for  their 
palaces.  This  was  probably  the  beginning  of  Hebrew 
architecture.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  Jeroboam  II. 
did  not  adorn  his  capital  with  a  palace  and  temple. 
In  Jerusalem,  however,  Solomon's  structures  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  and  last  of  any  size  (but  cf. 
Jer.  xxii.  14),  and  his  operations  were  too  great  for 
the  financial  resources  of  his  land  (I  Kings  ix.  10- 
23).  The  prophet  Amos  (v.  11)  looks  upon  the 
building  of  houses  of  hewn  stone  by  the  rich  of 
Israel  as  something  new  and  reprehensible  (cf.  Isa. 
ix.  10).  After  the  Exile  the  Temple  was  rebuilt 
with  help  from  Phenicia  (Ezra  iii.  7),  but  the  new 
structure  fell  far  short  of  Solomon's  in  splendor  and 
impressiveness.  The  community  was  too  poor  for 
great  secular  buildings.  Not  until  the  days  of 
Hellenism  was  there  any  building  activity,  and  then 
the  Greco-Roman  style  dominated.  It  is  there- 
fore correct  to  say  that  architecture  as  an  art  never 
existed  among  the  Hebrews;  whenever  their  build- 
ing was  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  trade  they 
had  foreign  help. 

Accordingly  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  Hebrew 
architectural  style  or  school.  Nevertheless,  Hebrew 
building  had  certain  characteristics,  imposed  first 
of  all  by  natural  conditions.  Wood  in  Palestine 
was  and  is  scarce  and  expensive  (the  beams  for 
Solomon's  temple  had  to  be  imported  from 
Lebanon,  I  Kings  v.  6-10),  and  the  most  available 
material  was  the  easily  worked  limestone  in  the 
mountains,  and  clay  in  the  lowlands.  The  house, 
develop>ed  from  the  cave,  consisted  generally  of  but 
one  room;  it  was  low  and  had  few  windows  or  doors. 
The  clay  houses  were  roofed  by  means  of  a  few  un- 
hewn tree  trunks,  branches,  and  brush,  over  which 
a  layer  of  earth  was  placed  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  straw.  The  stone  houses 
had  domed  roofs;  the  earliest  were  made  by  placing 
stones  on  the  comers  and  others  upon  these  until 
the  space  was  covered.  But  the  Hebrews  early 
learned  to  construct  arches,  probably  from  the 
Babylonians  or  Phenicians. 

Solomon's  temple  was  a  stone  building,  wood 
being  used  only  for  decoration  and  the  roof.  Its 
massive  walls,  the  absence  of  pillars  (the  two 
columns  at  the  entrance  bore  no  weight),  and  the 
use  of  great  squared  stones  (I  Kings  v.  17-18;  vii. 
9-12)  are  characteristic,  and  show  that  wooden 
structures  did  not  furnish  the  pattern.  The  Syr- 
ians and  Phenicians  attained  great  skill  in  build- 
ing with  squared  stones;  a  noteworthy  feature  is 
a  smoothly  chiseled  or  sunken  border  from  two  to 
four  inches  wide  about  the  outer  face  of  each  stone. 
In  Solomon's  palaces  wood  was  more  freely  used; 
the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "  (I  Kings 
vii.  2-5)  has  its  name  from  the  fact.  Here  foreign 
models  were  evidently  followed,  which  are  naturally 
to  be  sought  in  the  land  from  which  the  wood  was 
brought.  I.  Benzinger. 
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ARCHIVES,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 


II 


Europe. 
Germany  (f  1). 
France  (f  2). 
Holland  (f  3). 
Switaerland,  Scandinavia. 

and  England  ((  4). 
The  Papal  Archives  (f  6). 
America. 
Baptists  (i  1). 
Congregationalists  (f  2). 


Morar- 


Lutherans  (f  3). 
Methodists     and 

vians  (f  4). 
Presbyterians  (f  6). 
The  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church  (i  6). 
The  Reformed  Churches, 

Dutch     and     German 

(§7). 


L  Europe:  The  great  value  and  also  the  extreme 
importance  of  ecclesiastical  records,  for  histor- 
ical inquiry  as  well  as  in  the  daily  life  of  the  min- 
ister and  other  church  officials,  in  former  times  were 
not  properly  perceived  and  appreciated.  Works  on 
canon  law  have  usually  little  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Within  the  last  few  decades,  however,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  historical  theology  have  pointed  out 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  attend  to  a  careful  ad- 
ministration and  preservation  of  its  archival  treas- 
ures. A  number  of  provincial  synods 
I.  Germany,  in  Germany,  including  the  Austrian 
general  synod,  have  passed  important 
resolutions  in  that  direction,  and  the  later  ecclesi- 
astical legislation  has  provided  for  reorganization 
of  the  ecclesiastical  archives  and  registry.  The 
archival  system  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  is  excel- 
lent. In  1888-^9  a  fire-proof  building  was  erected 
for  the  archives  at  Hermhut  (cf .  A.  Glitsch,  Verauch 
einer  Geschichie  der  historiachen  SamnUungen  der 
Bruder-Unitatf  Hermhut,  1891).  The  archives  col- 
lected in  Coblenz  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  eighth  Rhenish  provincial  synod  in 
1853  are  arranged  in  a  model  way.  The  interest 
in  the  same  has  steadily  grown,  and  since  the  pub- 
lication of  a  catalogue,  they  have  been  constantly 
consulted.  Those  Reformed  Dutchmen,  who  as 
fugitives  from  Spanish  persecution  fled  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  countries  of  the  Rhine,  brought 
thither  their  Presbyterian  church-order  and  syn- 
odical  institutions,  and  taught  Germany  to  take 
care  of  its  ecclesiastical  archives. 

The  first  national  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  held  at  Paris  in  1559  enjoined  that  in 
every  church  all  important  matters 
2.  France,  relating  to  religion  should  be  regis- 
tered, that  the  material  should  be  col- 
lected by  a  pastor  at  each  district  synod,  and  that 
the  material  gathered  by  each  provincial  synod  was 
to  be  brought  to  the  general  synod.    Since  that 
time  ecclesiastical  archives,  especially  in  those  parts 
where  the  oldest  constitution  after  Calvin's  idea 
I.-18 


had  been  adopted,  have  been  carefully  kept.  The 
SodM^  pour  Vhistaire  du  Protestantiame  fran^ais 
(founded  in  1852)  has  contributed  largely  toward 
their  preservation  and  revision. 

In  Holland,  the  Walloon  general  synod  appointed 
in  1878  a  Commission  de  Vhiatoire  et  de  la  btblio- 
theque  dee  iglieea  WalloneSf  which  pub- 
3.  Holland,  lishes  bulletins  containing  an  account 
of  its  work.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Chureh  has  adopted  some  good  rules,  and  its  ar- 
chives are  in  the  Willem's  Church  in  the  Hague; 
a  catalogue  is  published. 

[The  archives  of  the  Gassis  of  Amsterdam, 
which  had  charge  of  about  twenty  colonies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  are  kept  in  the  Con- 
sistory Room  of  the  Oude  Kerch.  There  are  here 
about  100  volumes  in  manuscript,  and  twenty-five 
portfolios  of  letters  from  the  different  colonies. 
The  letters  of  the  classis  to  the  colonies  are  recorded 
in  a  succession  of  volumes,  numbered  xx.-xxxii. 
(For  a  full  account  of  these  archives,  cf.  Eccle- 
aiaatical  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York,  6  vols., 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1901-06,  vol.  i.,  pp.  18-24.)  In  the  same  room 
are  found  complete  sets  of  the  minutes  of  the  Synod 
of  North  Holland,  in  many  manuscript  volumes; 
also  minutes  of  many  of  the  other  provincial  synods, 
more  or  less  complete  (Ecclesiastical  Records,  i. 
24-25).  The  minutes  of  the  General  Synod  of 
Holland  are  found  at  100  Java  Street,  in  The  Hague. 
Here  also  are  the  original  minutes  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  1618-19;  the  reports  on  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  1637;  and  the  minutes  of  most  of  the 
provincial  synods  of  Holland.  Consult  EccU' 
siastical  Records,  i.  26-27,  which  give  many  ref- 
erences; also  Catalogus  van  het  Oud  Synodaal 
Archie f,  prepared  by  H.  Q.  Janssen,  minister  at  St. 
Anna  ter  Muiden;  with  the  indexes  of  the  Old 
Provincial  Ecclesiastical  Archives,  published  by 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church,  1878,  p.  198.  This  gives  a  list  of  all  the 
books  and  papers  in  these  archives  of  the  General 
Synod.] 

In    Switzerland    the    different     cantons    look 
after   their    archives     more    or    less    independ- 
ently  (cf.    Inventur    der    Schtoeizer 

4.  Swit-      Archiv,  herausgegeben   auf  Veranlas- 

zerland,      sung    der    allgemeinen    geschichtsfor- 

Scandinavia,  schenden  GeseUschaft  derSchweiz,  Bern, 

and  1895  sqq.).  In  Scandinavian  countries 

England,  the  ecclesiastical  archives  are  not  sep- 
arated from  those  of  the  State,  but  of 
late  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  former. 
In  England  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission  (appointed  in  1869)  contain 
much  that  is  derived  from  the  archives  of  the  Estab^ 
lished  Church.  The  Huguenot  Society  of  London 
(founded  1885)  issues  valuable  publications,  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland  also  pays  atten- 
tion to  archival  matters. 

After    the     Magdeburg    Centuries 
5.  The  Papal  proved   that  the  so  called   Isidorian 

Archives,    decretals    were   forgeries,      he  papal 

archives    became  almost  inaccessible 

for  scientific  research  until  Pope  Leo  XIII.  opened 

them   to  scholars  of  all  nations,  and  appointed 
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a  historical  commission  to  edit  and  publish  them. 
The  subarchivists,  however,  may  deny  access  to 
works  of  a  familiar  character  or  those  which  it 
does  not  seem  opportune  to  publish. 

T.  O.  Radlach. 
IL  America:    The  American  Baptist  Historical 
Society  has  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  with 
the     American    Baptist     Publication 

1.  Bap-  Society  and  is  gathering  much  valuable 
tists.  material.  The  Samuel  Colgate  Col- 
lection of  Baptist  documents  in  con- 
nection with  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
is  large  and,  supported  by  a  good  endowment,  is 
likely  to  grow.  Several  of  the  States  have  their 
own  Baptist  Historical  Societies  and  are  collecting 
documents.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  material  on 
Texas  Baptist  history  in  the  library  of  Baylor 
University  at  Waco,  and  the  librarian  is  seeking 
to  enlarge  the  collection.  Most  of  the  State  Bap- 
tist colleges  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  have  collections  of 
greater  or  less  importance.  Regents  Park  Baptist 
College,  London,  probably  has  more  material  on 
English  Baptist  hiistory  than  any  other  one  insti- 
tution. A  collection  is  also  being  made  at  the 
Baptist  Church  House,  Southampton  Row,  London. 
The  Mennonite  library  at  Amsterdam  ib  said  to  be 
nch  in  materials  relating  to  the  Mennonites  and 
other  antipedobaptists. 

The  polity  of  the  Congregationalists  makes  each 

congregation  a  law  unto  itself  and  the  archives  are 

kept   in   the   congregations.    In  this 

2.  Con-     way  much  valuable  material  has  never 
gregation-   found  its  way  into  print  or  even  into 

allsts.  general  knowledge.  The  Congrega- 
tional Library  was  founded  in  Boston 
in  1853  to  be  a  repository  of  such  material,  and 
much  has  been  gathered  there.  Other  valuable 
repositories  are  Yale  University  library,  which  has 
Henry  Martyn  Dexter's  collection;  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  and  the  Prince  Library  in 
Boston;  and  the  library  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  at  Worcester.  The  various  state 
bodies  and  the  National  Assemblies  held  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1852,  in  Boston  in  1865,  and  triennially 
since  1871,  publish  their  minutes.  Since  1854 
a  Year  Book  (Boston:  Congregational  Publishing 
Society)  has  been  published,  which  gives  statis- 
tics and  a  list  of  ministers,  etc. 

Among  the  Lutherans  the  Historical  Society  of 
the  General  Synod  has  its  collection  of  documents 
in  the  library  of  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.) 
3.  Lu-     Theological    Seminary;    there    is    an 
therans.    archivarius    of    the    General    Council 
and  the  archives  are  in  the   Krauth 
library,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,    By  resolution 
of  the   Synod  of  Pennsylvama  all  congregations 
are  requested  to  have  their  history  written  up  to 
date  and  copies  deposited  in  the  synodical  archives; 
also  biographical  sketches  of  all  deceased  clerical 
members.     Valuable    material    is    preserved     in 
Amsterdam;  at    the    Gloria    Dei    Church,  Phila- 
delphia; Old  Swedes'  Church,  Wilmington,   Dela- 
ware, and  m  St.  Matthew's  German  Church,  New 
York  City.     The  great  source  of  information  rela- 
ting to  the  early  Lutheran  history  in  Pennsylvania 


is  the  so  called  HaUesche  Nachrichien,  or  more 
exactly  Nachrichten  von  den  vereinigten  deuUchen 
evangeli8ch4utherani8cken  Gemeinden  in  Nord 
America f  absonderlich  in  Pennsylvanien  (2  vols., 
Halle,  1750-87;  new  ed.  by  Mann,  Schmucker,  and 
Germann,  vol.  i.,  Allentown,  1886). 

The  archives  of  the  various  branches  of  Methodists 

are  to  be  sought  in  the  published  journals  of  the 

General  Conferences  and  minutes  of 

4.  Method-  the  Annual  Conferences,  also  in  the 
ists  and     written  minutes  of  the  minor  bodies. 

Moravians.  Collections  are  in  the  libraries  of  the 
denominational     publishing    houses. 
The  archives  of  the  Moravian  Church  are  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  and  embrace  the  minutes  of  various 
synods,  conferences,  etc. 

The  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  requires  each  one  of  the  church 
courts,  in  their  regular  gradation  (viz.,  the  church 
session,  presbytery,  synod,  and  general  assembly) 
to  keep  fair  and  full  records  of  its  proceedings. 
Further,  the  church  session,  composed  of  the  pastor 
and  the  ruling  elders  of  a  particular 

5.  Presby-  congregation,  is  required   to   submit 
terians.     its  records  to  the  next  higher  judica- 
tory, the  presbytery;  the  presbytery 

submits  its  records  to  the  synod;  and  each  synod 
submits  its  records  to  the  general  assembly.  This 
system  seciu'es  a  proper  record  in  the  first  place; 
then  corrects  errors,  both  as  to  fact  and  law;  and 
also  introduces  uniformity  of  both  record  and  action 
into  all  church  procedure.  The  first  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  America  were  founded  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  written  records  of 
some  of  them  go  back  into  that  century.  The  first 
presbytery  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1706 
and  its  manuscript  records  are  in  existence  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  page.  The  General 
Synod  was  established  in  1717,  and  its  manuscript 
records  are  complete.  The  first  general  assembly 
met  in  1789,  and  its  records  are  likewise  intact. 
Many  of  the  records  of  the  presbyteries  and  synods 
are  published  regularly  in  printed  form  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
assembly  have  been  published  from  1789  to  the 
present  time.  The  complete  records  of  the  General 
Presbytery,  General  Synod,  and  General  Assembly 
from  1706  to  1869  have  been  reprinted  in  eleven 
volumes,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Roberts, 
stated  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  volumes 
from  1870  to  date  are  issued  separately.  The 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  located  in  the 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  renders  in- 
valuable service  to  all  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  United  States  by  providing  proper  ac- 
commodations for  historical  records  of  all  descrip- 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  its  archives, 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  always  been 

careful,  having  had  for  a  number  of 

6.  The      years  a  joint  commission  on  archives, 

Protestant  consisting   of  prominent  members  of 

Episcopal    both  houses  of  the  General  Convention 

Churdi.     In  addition,  there  is  a  historiographer, 

a  custodian    of    the   standard    Bible 

and  of  the  standard  prayer-book,  and,  further,  a 
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i-ccorder  of  ordinations.  Reports  from  ttiese 
several  ofRciais  are  submitted  and  published 
triennially,  and  efforts  are  made  from  time  to  time 
to  add  to  the  already  valuable  collection  of  archives 
such  material  as  may  appear  to  be  worthy  of 
preservation. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch  Re- 
formed Church)  has  a  special  fire-proof  room  set 
apart  for  its  archives  in  the  Sage  Library  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  Here  are  deposited 
7.  The  Re-  all  the  minutes  of  the  coetus,  1737-71; 
formed     of  the  old  provisional  synods,  1771-99; 

Churches,  of  the  general  synod,  1794  to  present 
Dutch  and  time;  of  the  four  particular  synods, 

German,  except  the  volumes  yet  in  use;  of 
many  of  the  classes,  all  having  been 
invited  to  deposit  their  records  here;  and  of  many 
of  the  churches;  also,  in  part,  of  the  benevolent 
boards.  Here  also  are  to  be  found  the  original 
documents  and  letters,  or  transcripts  of  the  same 
(about  2,000  pages),  secured  by  the  historian,  J. 
Romeyn  Brodhead,  in  Holland  in  1841-43;  also 
transcripts  of  the  minutes  of  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam, and  of  the  Synod  of  North  Holland,  so  far  as 
these  relate  to  America;  and  transcripts  of  the 
corres{>ondence  between  these  Holland  bodies  and 
the  churches  and  early  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
America,  secured  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  0)rwin, 
in  Holland,  in  1897-98,  bound  in  fifteen  volumes, 
and  amounting  to  about  4,000  pages.  A  large  part 
of  this  material  has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  six  volumes  styled 
Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(1901-06).  Consult  the  article  Amsterdam  Corre- 
spondence in  the  Papers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Church  Hist.,  viii.  (1897),  pp.  81-107:  the  intro- 
duction to  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  New  York, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  5-48;  the  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  vol.  i.,  No.  2  (Dec,  1901),  pp. 
161-188;  Digest  of  Constitutional  and  Synodiccd 
Legislation  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
(1906),  articles  Archives,  Amsterdam  Correspond- 
ence, General  Synod,  Synodical  Archives,  etc.  The 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  (German 
Reformed  Church)  has  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  tran- 
scripts of  original  docmnents,  embracing  corre- 
spondence with  Holland.  The  various  synods  and 
classes  have  also  their  manuscript  minutes.  Many 
official  documents  have  been  published  by  the 
several  States. 

Bxbliographt:  For  list  of  early  works  consult  the  article 
"  Archivwesen,  kirchliches"  in  Hauck-Herzog,  RE,  i.  785. 
General  works:  G.  Holtzinger,  KatechUmus  der  RegUtra- 
tur  und  Archivkunde,  Leipaic.  1883;  F.  Frisch.  Anleitung 
Mur  Einrtchtung  und  Fiikruno  der  Gemeinde-ReoUtraturent 
Stuttgart.  1885;  K.  A.  H.  Burkhardt,  Handbuch  und  Ad- 
dres^mch  der  deuUcKen  Archive,  Leipsic.  1887;  H.  Bren- 
lau,  UrkundenUhre,  1..  chap,  v.,  Die  Arrive,  Leipsic,  1889; 
F.  von  Ldher.  Art^ivkunde,  Paderborn.  1890;  F.  von  Hel- 
fert,  Staadichee  Archvfrweeen,  Vienna.  1893;  the  ArchU 
txUe  Zeitachrift,  vols,  i.-xiii.,  ed.  F.  von  L6her,  Munich, 
1876-89.  new  series  ed.  L.  von  Rockinger,  1889  sqq.  For 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,  £.  W.  KQhnert. 
Prakttsehe  Wtnke  tur  Einrtchtung  einer  Pfarrregittrahir, 
Hanover,  1893-94;  A.  Kluge.  Dae  Kirchenarchiv,  Bar- 
men, 1895.  For  the  papal  archives:  P.  Hinschius.  Dae 
Kirehenrecht,  i.  432  sqq.,  Berlin.  1869;  L.  P.  Gachard. 
Lee  Archivee  du  Vatican,  Brussels,  l874;  G.  B.  de  Roaai. 


De  crigine,  hiatoria,  indicibue,  eerinii  et  bibltotheete  eedie 
apoetoUcte,  Rome,  1886;  8.  Ldwenfeld.  Geechichte  dee 
pOpetlichen  Archive  hie  eum  Jahre  1817  and  Zur  neueeten 
OeechidUe  dee  p&petlichen  Archive,  in  Hietoriechee  Taechen- 
buch,  ed.  W.  Maurenbrecher,  6th  ser.  5-6,  Leipsic.  1886- 
87;  A.  Pieper,  Rihnieche  Archive,  in  the  ROmieche  QuarUU- 
echrift,  i..  Rome.  1887;  Von  Pflugk-Hartung,  Ueber  Ar- 
chive und  Regieter  der  P&pete,  in  ZKG,  zii.,  Gotha,  1890 

ARCHONTICI  (Or-cen'ti-sai  or  -st).  See  Gnos- 
ticism. 

ARCHPRESBYTER.    See  Archdeacon. 

ARCIMBOLDI,  flr^chim-bol'dt,  GIOVAHlil  AN- 
GELO:  Archbishop  of  Milan  1550-55;  d.  at  Milan 
Apr.  6,  1555.  He  belonged  to  an  old  and  famous 
fainily  in  Milan,  where  his  father  was  senator  and 
councilor  and  his  uncle  archbishop.  Before  reach- 
ing his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  apostolic  protonotary 
and  referendary  to  Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  in 
various  financial  matters  connected  with  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter's,  and  on  Dec.  2,  1514,  named  him 
commissary-general  of  the  indulgence  for  a  large 
part  of  Germany  and  for  Scandinavia,  with  the 
rank  and  powers  of  a  legate  a  latere.  Another  doc- 
imient  of  September,  1516,  entrusted  him  with  the 
functions  of  a  political  peacemaker  in  Sweden.  He 
spent  some  time  in  North  Germany,  especially  at 
LQbeck  and  Hamburg,  and  made  full  use  of  his 
powers,  which  included  various  means  of  raising 
money  by  the  sale  of  titles  and  privileges.  He 
then  went  through  the  diocese  of  Ratzeburg  to 
Holstein,  and  came  in  1516  or  1517  to  Copenhagen. 
In  return  for  a  payment  of  1100  Rhenish  florins, 
King  Christian  granted  him  license  to  proclaim  his 
indulgences  in  Denmark.  He  reached  Sweden  in 
March,  1518,  having  promised  Christian  to  work 
for  him  and  his  policy  of  union  between  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Sten  Sture  the  younger, 
then  viceroy,  as  leader  of  the  national  party,  was 
striving  for  the  complete  independence  of  Sweden, 
and  at  this  time  was  especially  involved  in  a  struggle 
with  the  prelates  of  the  union  party;  he  had  forced, 
sword  in  hand,  the  resignation  of  the  ambitious 
and  stubborn  archbishop  Gustav  TroUe.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  Arcimboldi  was  in  Stockholm  and 
Upsala;  and  Sten  Sture  spared  no  pains  to  win 
over  the  clever  and  powerful  legate,  and  fully  suc- 
ceeded. At  the  assembly  of  Arboga  in  December, 
1518,  the  appointed  peacemaker  confirmed  the 
canonically  unjust  sentence  of  the  Swedish  Diet 
against  Gustav  TroUe,  induced  probably  by  the 
rich  presents  he  received  and  by  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing the  metropolitan  dignity.  Meantime  he  took 
in  large  sums  of  money  from  all  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way in  return  for  his  indulgences.  But  Christian 
II.  was  naturally  little  pleased  with  the  behavior 
of  the  legate;  besides  complaining  to  the  pope,  he 
seized  his  treasures,  imprisoned  his  brother  An- 
tonio, and  threatened  to  do  the  same  to  him.  Ar- 
cimboldi saved  himself  by  flight  to  Lund,  then  in 
Danish  territory,  whence  he  passed  through  Sweden 
again  and  so  back  to  Labeck,  where  the  difference 
in  his  reception  showed  the  approach  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  where  he  found  affixed  to  the  church- 
doors  a  bull  obtained  from  the  pope  by  Christian, 
excommunicating  Sten  Sture  and  all  who  had 
aided  him  in  the  deposition  of  Trolle.  He  returned 
to  Rome  and  succeeded  in  changing  the  pope's 
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views,  which  was  the  easier  as  Christian  had  shown 
an  inclination  toward  the  Reformation,  and  had 
also  (1520)  aroused  the  horror  of  Europe  by  be- 
heading a  large  number  of  Swedish  nobles  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  position.  Arcimboldi  was  not, 
however,  fully  restored  to  favor  for  some  years.  In 
retiun  for  the  influence  of  his  family,  exerted  to 
win  Milan  for  Charles  V.,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Novara  in  1525,  and  archbishop  of  Milan  in  1550. 
(Herman  LundstrOm.) 

Biblxooraprt:  B.  Zimmermann,  De  J.  A,  ArcimboldOt  Up- 
lala,  1761;  J.  M.  Sohrdck.  ChrUaiehe  KirehenoeachidUe 
§nt  der  RefarmoHon,  ii.  1 1 .  Leipsic,  1805;  F.  L.  G.  Raumer, 
Oe9chichte  Europaa  »eit  dem  Ende  de»  fUnfzehrUen  Jahrhun- 
derta,  ii.  103.  Leipaio,  1833;  J.  Weidling,  Schtoadiadu  Ge- 
achichU  im  ZeUalier  der  ReformoHon,  Gotha.  1882;  K. 
Hamann,  Ein  AUaaabrief  Arcimboldi  aiM  dem  Jahra  1616, 
Hamburg,  1884;  and  literature  on  the  Reformatioii  in 
Sweden. 

AREOPAGUS  (Gk.  Arcios  Po^os, "  Mare's  HiU  "). 
See  Grebcb,  I. 

ARETASy  Ar'e-tas  (later  Gk.  form  Arethas,  on 
coins  and  inscriptions  CharettuUh) :  The  name  of  four 
princes  of  the  Nabatsean  kingdom  in  the  s.  and  e.  of 
Palestine,  whose  capital  was  Petra.  In  the  Bible 
(according  to  correct  readings)  only  two  of  them 
are  named — in  II  Mace.  v.  8,  the  earliest  of  the 
name  whom  we  know,  or  Aretas  I.,  with  whom  in 
169  B.C.  the  high  priest  Jason  sought  refuge  from 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  and  the  one  who  is  probably 
to  be  designated  Aretas  IV.,  mentioned  in  II  Ck)r. 
xi.  32.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.,  xviii.  5)  his 
daughter  was  the  first  wife  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
was  put  away  to  make  room  for  Herodias  (Matt, 
xiv.  3  and  parallels).  This  divorce  caused  enmity 
between  him  and  Herod,  and  disputes  over  bound- 
aries brought  on  a  war,  in  which  Aretas  was  vic- 
torious (c.  36  A.D.).  At  the  command  of  Tiberius, 
the  proconsul  of  Syria,  Vitellius,  took  the  field 
against  him;  but  while  the  expedition  was  on  its 
way  toward  Petra,  it  was  recalled  by  the  news  of 
Tiberius's  death  (Mar.  16,  37).  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  a  "governor"  (Gk.  ethnarchSa) 
under  Aretas  came  to  have  power  at  Damascus 
about  the  same  time,  as  mentioned  in  II  Cor.  xi. 
It  is  unlikely  that,  as  Marquardt  and  Mommsen 
conjecture,  the  city  had  belonged  to  the  Nabatsean 
territory  since  the  days  of  Aretas  III.  More  prob- 
able is  the  widely  held  view  that  Aretas  IV.  took 
forcible  possession  of  it  temporarily  before,  during, 
or  after  the  expedition  of  Vitellius,  at  least  during 
the  winter  of  36-37.  Another  theory  is  that 
Caligula,  who  (unlike  his  predecessore)  was  un- 
friendly to  Herod,  conceded  to  Herod's  opponent 
the  sovereignty  of  the  city  which  had  once  belonged 
to  the  Nabatsean  princes.  Zahn  has  sought  to 
solve  the  problem  in  a  surprising  way  by  trying 
to  show  that  this  *'  governor  "  or  ethnarch  of  King 
Aretas  was  a  Bedouin  chief  subject  to  him  (cf. 
Schurer,  in  TSK,  Ixxii.,  1899,  pp.  95  sqq.),  who  had 
no  authority  in  Damascus,  but  watched  the  gates 
of  the  city,  from  the  outside.  Another  difficulty 
18  offered  by  the  fact  that  Luke  (Acts  ix.  23-25) 
attributes  the  peril  of  Paul  at  Damascus  not  to  the 
ethnarch  under  Aretas,  but  to  the  Jews.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  Jews  caused  the  eth- 
narch's  action  and  also  watched  the  gates  them- 


selves, but  the  simplest  explanation  is  that  Luke 
mentions  them  merely  as  the  original  instigators. 
In  any  case  the  notices  give  no  certain  date  for 
Pauline  chronology;  but  the  event  can  be  approxi- 
mately fixed  in  the  winter  of  36-37,  if  the  hypothe- 
sis of  forcible  occupation  be  correct,  or  after  March, 
37,  if  that  of  investiture  by  Caligula  is  preferred. 
But  Zahn  has  made  clear  that  an  earlier  date  is 
not  impossible.  (P.  Ewald.) 

Bibuoorapht:  SchOrer,  OeachidUe,  i.  72^744,  Eng.  transl., 
I.  i.  34&-362  (contains  hiatory  of  the  Nabatcean  kings  and 
a  very  full  bibliography);  K.  Wieeeler,  Chronologie  dea 
apoatoUachen  Zeitalter,  142-143.  167-175.  Gdttingen.  1848; 
Gutschmid,  in  J.  Euting.  NabaUtiache  inadtriften,  Berlin, 
1886;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Paul,  i.,  ohap.  iii.,  appen- 
dix, London,  1888;  C.  Clemen.  Chronolooie  der  pauliniacHen 
Brief e,  f  22.  HaUe.  1893;  T.  Zahn.  in  NKZ,  1904.  39  sqq. 

ARETHAS:  Archbishop  of  Caesarea;  b.  at 
Patrse  about  860.  In  the  light  of  recent  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries  he  appears  as  a  vigorous  eccle- 
siastical ruler  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  as  a 
powerfid  promoter  of  learning,  who  took  up  and 
carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  school  of  Photius. 
The  period  of  his  life  was  one  of  great  interest  in 
scholarship  and  in  the  collection  of  the  surviving 
treasures  of  antiquity.  He  became  archbishop  of 
Cssarea  under  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.  (d.  912),  and 
as  such  was  next  in  rank  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  as  we  have  a  manuscript  letter  of  his  to  the 
emperor  Romanus  (d.  944).  In  his  episcopal  capac- 
ity, he  was  a  defender  of  orthodoxy  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  Photius.  He  despised  both  the  Nestorians 
and  the  "  insane  "  Eutychians,  whom  he  classed 
with  the  Manicheans;  he  rejected  Tatian's  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  as  equally  heretical  with  the 
Arian.  The  tendency  to  the  veneration  of  relics 
and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  appears  here  and  there  in 
his  works.  Both  these  and  his  actions  display  a 
passionate  temperament,  with  an  unswerving  stead- 
fastness when  he  has  once  taken  a  side.  Leo  VI. 
came  into  conflict  with  the  canon  law  by  his  deci- 
sion to  marry  for  the  fourth  time,  probably  induced 
by  the  desire  for  a  male  heir.  The  story  of  this  con- 
flict (904-907)  unfolds  a  remarkable  picture  of  By- 
zantine politics,  as  conditioned  by  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State.  While  the  Saracens 
were  threatening  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  Leo 
labored  diligently  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  patri- 
arch Nicholas  to  his  fourth  marriage;  but  Nicholas 
was  reluctant  to  give  it,  and  appealed  to  the  dis- 
approval of  Arethas  in  support  of  his  action  in  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  emperor  to  the  Church.  When 
the  patriarch  showed  a  more  conciliatory  temper, 
Arethas  refused  to  follow  him,  and  was  banished 
after  the  downfall  of  Nicholas.  He  won  the  latter's 
successor,  Euthymius,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
adhered  to  his  support  when  Nicholas  was  restored 
after  the  death  of  Leo.  Euthymius,  after  an  out- 
ward reconciliation  with  his  competitor,  retired  to 
a  life  of  asceticism,  dying  in  917.  The  hatred  of 
his  enemies  pursued  him  even  to  the  grave;  but 
three  years  later  Arethas  was  able  to  show  his  con- 
stancy by  accomplishing  the  reverential  translation 
of  his  remains.  These  data  for  the  biography  of 
Arethas  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  letters  and 
occasional  writings  collected  in  the  unpublished 
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Moscow  Codex  315  (called  302  by  Matthaei).  These 
show  that  he  held  a  position  of  great  influence  in 
relation  not  only  to  the  emperors  but  to  all  the 
principal  political,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  lead- 
ers. That  his  life  was  full  of  controversy  appears 
from  the  number  of  his  polemical  writings,  directed 
sometimes  to  his  own  vindication  from  personal 
charges,  but  more  often  against  the  Iconoclasts, 
the  Armenian  Monophysites,  the  Jews,  or  the  "  bab- 
blings "  of  Lucian  and  Julian.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  tha^  against  his  former  pupil  Nicetas  of 
Paphlagonia.  But  his  interests  were  by  no  means 
exclusively  ecclesiastical,  as  is  shown  by  a  number 
of  beautifully  written  manuscripts  which  he  had 
prepared  for  his  library,  and  hiniself  completed  by 
introductions,  notes,  and  appendices.  The  most 
valuable  contain  works  of  Euclid,  Aristides,  Plato, 
Lucian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  Christian  apologists  down  to  Eusebius,  which  in 
many  cases  supplies  the  primary  text  The  notes 
vary  in  value,  but  show  a  wide  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Alexandrian  literature,  and  contain  many  re- 
marks of  historical,  antiquarian,  and  lexicographic 
importance.  The  principal  work  of  Arethas's  own 
composition  is  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse, 
written  probably  after  913,  and  based  upon  the 
earlier  commentary  of  Andrew  of  Cssarea.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  mere  compilation,  but  contains  a 
large  amount  of  new  observations  and  quotations 
from  other  sources,  increasing  it,  for  the  early 
chapters,  to  more  than  double  the  length  found  in 
Andrew.  The  exegetical  standpoint  is  the  same; 
Arethas  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Apocalypse  con- 
tains revelations  from  the  world  beyond,  and  finds 
in  each  prominent  word  the  possibility  of  mani- 
fold references  to  past  and  future  history,  though 
holding  firmly  that  these  interpretations  must  be 
justified  by  the  rest  of  Scripture  and  by  pure  Chris- 
tian thought.  The  text  of  his  conunentary  is  in 
MPG,  cvi.  487-786,  and  in  Cramer,  Catena  Gra- 
coram  patrum  in  Novum  Testamentum,  viii.  (Ox- 
ford, 1844),  pp.  176-582.  Few  of  his  other  works 
have  been  published.  (G.  Heinrici.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  Des  Pattarehen  Chnnadiua 
.  .  .  Confesnon  .  .  .  nebat  Excura  Hber  Areihaa*  ZeUaUer, 
Vienna.  1864;  Rettig.  in  TSK,  iv.  (1831)  755-756;  C.  de 
Boor,  VUa  Eutkymii,  Anekdoton  zur  Oeachichle  Leoa  dm 
Weiaen,  chaps,  xii..  xv..  xvi.,  xviii.,  xx.,  Berlin,  1888; 
Kruxnbacber.  Oeachichte,  pp.  233-234. 

ARETIUS,  a-rfi'-shi-us  (Grecized  from  Marti), 
BENEDICTUS:  Scientist  and  theologian;  b.  at 
B&tterkinden,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland, 
1505;  d.  at  Bern  March  22,  1574.  He  studied  at 
Strasburg  and  at  Marburg,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  logic;  was  called  to  Bern  as  school-teacher, 
1548,  and  became  professor  of  theology,  1564.  His 
chief  work,  TheologioB  proHemata  (Bern,  1573), 
was  a  compendium  of  the  knowledge  of  the  time 
and  was  highly  valued.  His  Examen  theologicum 
(1557)  ran  through  six  editions  in  fourteen  years. 
His  works  also  include  a  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  (1580  and  1616)  and  on  the  Pentateuch 
(1602;  2d  ed.,  with  commentary  on  the  Psalms 
added,  1618),  a  commentary  on  Pindar  (1587),  a 
description  of  the  flora  of  two  mountains  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  Stockhom  and  Niesen  (Stras- 


burg, 1561),  a  Hebrew  method  for  schools  (Basel, 
1561),  and  a  defense  of  the  execution  (in  1566)  of 
the  Antitrinitarian  Valentin  Gentilis  (Geneva, 
1567). 

Biblioorapht:  J.  H.  Oraf,  Oeaehichte  der  MathemaOk  und 
der  Nahtnriaaenaehaften  in  Bemiacken  Landen,  i.  25-29* 
Bern,  1888. 

ARGENTINA:  A  South  American  republic, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  on 
the  east  by  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Andes,  which  separate  it  from 
Chile.  It  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces  and 
nine  territories  (gobemacionea),  and  has  an  area  of 
1,125,100  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
4,200,000.  The  capital  is  Buenos  Ayres  (perma- 
nently founded,  1580).  The  republic  had  its  origin 
in  a  struggle  against  Spain  which  broke  out  in  1810 
and  was  an  outcome  of  the  Napoleonic  interference 
in  the  mother  country.  The  constitutive  assembly 
was  replaced  in  1818  by  a  constitution,  although  the 
war  with  Spain  did  not  end  until  1824.  This  con- 
stitution, as  amended  in  1860,  provides  for  a  con- 
gress of  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  Deputies, 
and  each  province  has  also  an  elected  assembly  for 
its  own  government. 

The  constitution  declares  the  state  religion  to  be 
Roman  Catholic  and  requires  the  president  or  his 
substitute  to  be  of  that  faith,  but  establishes  the 
right  of  governmental  exequatur  for  all  papal  man- 
dates, and  grants  other  creeds  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  The  hierarchic  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  naturally  began  soon  after 
the  Spanish  conquest,  but  did  not  receive  its  pres- 
ent form  until  1865.  The  archbishop  of  Buenoe 
Ayres,  which  was  an  episcopal  see  as  early  as  1582, 
has  the  capital  under  his  control,  which  contains 
nearly  800,000  inhabitants.  The  suffragan  bishop- 
rics are  those  of  Paraguay  (founded  1547),  Coiv 
doba  (1570),  Salta  (1806),  San  Juan  de  Cuyo  (1834), 
ParanA  (1859),  La  Plata  (1897),  Santa  F^  (1897), 
and  Tucimian  (1897).  Cordoba,  the  first  city  of 
the  country  to  have  a  cathedral,  is  also  the  richest 
in  religious  buildings. 

In  1884  a  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Carmen  de-Pata- 
gones  was  appointed  with  jurisdiction  over  south- 
em  Argentina  and  northern  Patagonia.  He  draws 
his  priests  from  the  Salesians,  as  does  also  the  apos- 
tolic prefecture  for  southern  Patagonia,  erected 
in  1883.  Throughout  Patagonia  an  active  mission- 
ary propaganda  is  carried  on  among  the  aborigines, 
of  whom  some  30,000  are  estimate  to  be  unbap- 
tized. 

Although  almost  half  the  inhabitants  of  Argentina 
are  either  immigrants  or  the  children  of  immigrants, 
and  come  from  the  most  varied  countries  of  Europe, 
the  great  majority  of  these  newcomers  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  the 
predominance  of  Italians  (about  500,000),  Span- 
iards (about  200,000),  and  Roman  Catholic  Swiss. 
For  decades  the  latter  have  flocked  in  great  nimi- 
bers  to  northern  Argentina.  The  relatively  small 
number  of  Protestants  in  the  republic  is  estimated 
at  about  33,000.  Of  these  between  23,000  and 
24,000  belong  to  the  Genoan  ^yiiod  of  La  Plata, 
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which  also  includes  the  Evangelicals  of  Paraguay 
and  Uruguay.  To  them  must  be  added  a  group  of 
congregations  of  the  Swiss  Reformed,  the  Anglican 
Church  (with  a  number  of  places  of  worship  in 
Buenos  Ayres),  and  North  American  Presbyterians, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  in 
Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca. 

Education  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  by  a 
law  of  1868,  and  the  number  of  public  schools, 
which  has  steadily  increased,  is  now  3,400,  in  addi- 


tion to  parochial  schoob.  The  high  schools  con- 
sist of  sixteen  **  lyceums,''  and  there  are  likewise 
two  universities,  of  which  that  at  Cordoba  is  the 
more  distinguished. 

WiLHELM  GOETZ. 
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Arianism  is  a  heresy,  named  from  its  most  promi- 
nent representative,  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria 
(d.  336;  see  Arius).  It  denied  that  the  Son  was  of  the 
same  substance  (Gk.  homoousios)  with  the  Father 
and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  creature,  though 
preexistent  before  the  world.  No  Christological  her- 
esy of  ancient  Christianity  was  more  widely  accepted 
or  tenacious.  During  a  part  of  the  fourth  century 
it  was  the  nding  creed  in  the  Eastern  Church,  though 
there  were  constant  and  vigorous  protests  by  the 
orthodox  party.  It  was  also  the  form  of  Christian- 
ity to  which  most  of  the  barbarian  Teutonic  races 
were  at  first  converted. 

L  History:  The  roots  of  the  Arian  conflict 
lie  deep  in  the  differences  of  the  ante-Nicene  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  especially  in  the  contradictory 
elements  of  Origen's  Christology,  which  was  claimed 
by  both  parties.  Origen  attributed  to  Christ  eter- 
nity and  other  divine  attributes,  which  lead  to  the 
Nicene  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  substance,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  zeal  for  the  personal  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Godhead,  he  taught  with  equal 
emphasis  a  separate  essence  and  the 

I.  Origin  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
of  the       calling  him  "  a  secondary  God,"  while 

Heresy,  the  Father  is  **  the  God  ";  the  Logos 
was  a  creature  and  occupies  a  position 
between  the  nature  of  the  unbegotten  (Gk.  agen- 
nHos)  God  and  the  nature  of  all  begotten  things 
(Contra  Celsunif  iii.  34).  He  taught  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  from  the  will  of  the  Father, 
but  represented  it  as  the  commimication  of  a  sec- 
ondary divine  substance.  In  the  East  these  differ- 
ent representations  were  discussed  and  found  ad- 
vocates, and  a  synod  at  Antioch  (268)  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  identity  of  substance.  Through  the 
Antiochian  School  the  doctrine  of  the  subordination 
of  the  Son  was  worked  out.  Lucian,  the  teacher 
of  Arius  (see  Lucian  the  Martyr)  and  of  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on 
the  views  of  Arius;  Hamack  (History  of  Dogma,  iv. 
3)  calls  him  "  the  Arius  before  Arius."  The  first 
opponent  of  Arius  was  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  greatest  doctrinal  opponent  of  the 
Arian  Christology  was  Athanasius. 


1.  FromSlS  totheCotinoil  of  KioaMk,  825:  The 
origin  of  the  controversy  is  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity, and  the  accounts  are  not  easy  to  reconcile. 
The  earliest  date  for  the  clash  of  views  is  318.  The 
Christological  question  had  become  a  burning  one 
in  Egypt.  Alexander  both  in  church  and  presby- 
terial  gatherings  had  taken  it  up  and  refuted  false 
views,  as  Arius  afterward  reminded  him  (Epi- 
phanius,  Epist.  Arii  ad  Alex.).  According  to  Socrates 
(i.  5),  Alexander  gave  the  first  im- 
2.  Outbreak  pulse  to  the  controversy  by  insisting, 
of  the  Con-  in  a  meeting  of  presbyters  and  other 
troversy.  clergy,  on  the  eternity  of  the  Son; 
whereupon  Arius  openly  opposed,  and 
charged  him  with  Sabelliamsm.  He  reasoned 
thus:  "  If  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  he  must  be 
older  than  the  Son,  and  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Son  was  not;  from  this  it  further  follows  that  the 
Son  has  his  subsistence  (Gk.  hypostasis)  from  noth- 
ing." The  accounts  of  Sozomen  (i.  15)  and  Epi- 
phanius  differ  in  dating  the  conflict  from  discussions 
among  the  presbyters  and  laymen,  and  Sozomen 
represents  Alexander  as  at  first  taking  no  decided 
position  between  the  two  opinions.  In  320  or  321 
Alexander  convened  a  synod  of  about  a  hundred 
Egyptian  and  Lybian  bishops  at  Alexandria,  which 
excommunicated  Arius  and  his  followers.  Arius 
found  powerful  friends  in  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  Paulinus  of  Tyre,  Gregory  of 
Berytus,  Aetius  of  Lydda,  and  other  bishops  who 
either  shared  his  view,  or  at  least  considered  it  inno- 
cent. He  took  refuge  with  Eusebius  at  Nicomedia, 
which  had  been  the  imperial  residence  since  Dio- 
cletian, and  spread  his  views  in  a  half-poetic  work, 
Thalia  ("  The  Banquet"),  of  which  Athanasius  has 
preserved  fragments.  Alexander  defended  him- 
self and  warned  against  -Arius  in  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  many  bishops  (Epiphanius,  Ixix.  4,  says  70; 
Socrates  gives  the  letter,  i.  6).  Arius  made  ap- 
peal to  Eusebius  of  Cajsarea  and  others  to  secure 
his  reinstatement  as  presbyter,  and  a  Palestinian 
synod  went  so  far  as  to  authorize  him  to  labor  in 
Alexandria,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 
Alexander.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  Eastern 
Church  became  a  metaphysical  battle-field.    The 
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attention  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  called 
to  the  controversy,  and  in  a  letter  to  Alexander  and 
Arius  he  pronounced  it  a  mere  logomachy,  a  wrangle 
over  things  incomprehensible;  he  also  sent  Hosius 
of  Cordova  to  Egypt  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
tending parties  (Socrates,  i.  7,  gives  the  letter,  as 
does  also  Eusebius,  Vita  Const.,  ii.).  From  political 
considerations,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of  cer- 
tain bishops,  he  called  the  first  ecumenical  council 
of  the  Church,  to  settle  the  Arian  controversy  to- 
gether with  the  question  of  the  time  of  celebrating 
Easter  and  the  Meletian  schism  in  Egypt. 

2.  The  Council  of  Kicada,  326:  The  council  met 
at  Nicsea  in  Bithynia.  ,  It  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  bishops  (about  one-sixth  of  all 
the  bishops  of  the  Greco-Roman  Empire),  resulted 
in  the  formal  condemnation  of  Arius,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "  Nicene  Creed,"  which  affirms  in  un- 
equivocal terms  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  deity  of 
Christ  in  these  words:  "  [We  believe] 
3.  The  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son 
Nicene  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  Light 
Creed.  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  be- 
gotten, not  made,  being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came 
down  and  was  incarnate,  and  was  made  man;  he 
suffered,  and  the  third  day  he  rose  again,  and  as- 
cended into  heaven;  from  thence  he  cometh  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  To  the  original 
Nicene  Creed  is  added  the  following  anathema: 
"And  those  who  say  there  was  a  time  when  he 
[the  Son]  was  not;  and  he  was  made  out  of  noth- 
ing, or  out  of  another  substance  or  thing,  or  the 
Son  of  God  is  created,  or  changeable,  or  alterable; 
— they  are  condemned  by  the  holy  catholic  and 
apostolic  Church."  This  anathema  was  omitted  in 
that  form  of  the  Nicene  Oeed  which  is  usually, 
though  incorrectly,  traced  totheConstantinopolitan 
Synod  of  381,  and  which  after  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  in  451,  entirely  superseded  the  Nicene  Creed 
of  325,  in  its  primitive  form.     (See  below,  §  8.) 

It  is  possible  that  Alexander  and  Hosius  had 
come  to  an  understanding,  before  the  council  met, 
concerning  the  use  of  the  term  homoousios  (Socrates, 
i.  7,  say«  they  discussed  the  ousia  and  hypostasis); 
Hamack  positively  takes  this  position,  Loofs  hesi- 
tates.   The  creed   was  signed  by  nearly  all  the 
bishops,  Hosius  at  the  head,  even  by 
4.  Accept-  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  who,  before  and 
ance  of  the  afterward,  occupied  a  middle  position 
Creed.      between  Athanasius  and  Arius.    This 
is  the  first  instance  of  such  signing  of 
a  doctrinal  symbol.     Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and 
Theognis  of  Nicsa  signed  the  creed,  but  not  the 
condemnatory  formula  appended,  and  for  this  they 
were  deposed,  and  banished  for  a  short  time.    Two 
Egyptisji   bishops — ^Thconas   and   Secundus — per- 
sistently refused  to  sign,  and  were  banished,  with 
Arius,  to  Illyria.    This  is  the  first  example  of  the 
civil  punishment  of  heresy,  and  opened  the  long 
and  dark  era  of  persecution  for  all  departures  from 
the  catholic  or  orthodox  faith.    The  books  of  Arius 
were  burnt,  and  his  followers  branded  as  enemies 
of  Christianity.    The  Nicene  Creed  has  outlived  all 
the  subsequent  storms,  and,  in  the  improved  form 


recognized  at  Constantinople  in  381,  it  remains  to 
this  day  the  most  generally  received  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom; and,  if  the  later  Latin  insertion,  the  filioque, 
be  omitted,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  orthodox  Protestant  Churches. 

8.  From  the  Cooixoil  of  KiosBa,  826,  to  the  Coon- 
oil  of  Constantinople,  881 :  Not  long  after  the 
Nicene  Council  an  Arian  and  semi- Arian  reaction 
took  place,  and  acquired  for  a  time  the  ascendency 
in  the  empire.  Arianism  now  entered  the  stage  of 
its  political  power.  This  was  a  period  of  the  great- 
est excitement  in  Church  and  State:  Council  was 
held  against  council;  creed  was  set  up  against 
creed;  anathema  was  hurled  against  anathema. 
"  The  highways,"  says  the  impartial  heathen  his- 
torian, Anmiianus  Marcellinus,  "  were  covered  with 
galloping  bishops."  The  churches,  the  theaters, 
the  hippodromes,  the  feasts,  the  mar- 
5.  Arian  kets,  the  streets,  the  baths,  and  the 
Reaction,  shops  of  Constantinople  and  other 
Athana-  large  cities  were  filled  wth  dogmatic 
siiis.  disputes.  In  intolerance  and  violence 
the  Arians  even  exceeded  the  ortho- 
dox. The  interference  of  emperors  and  their  coiurts 
only  poured  oil  on  the  flames,  and  heightened  the 
bitterness  of  contest  by  adding  confiscation  and 
exile  to  the  spiritual  punishment  of  synodical  ex- 
communication. The  unflinching  leader  of  the 
orthodox  party  was  Athanasius  (q.v.),  a  pure  and 
sublime  character,  who  had  figured  at  the  Council 
of  Nicsca  as  a  youthful  archdeacon,  in  company 
with  Alexander,  whom  he  succeeded  as  bishop 
(326);  but  he  was  again  and  again  deposed  by  im- 
perial despotism,  and  spent  twenty  years  in  exile. 
He  sacrificed  everything  to  his  conviction,  and  had 
the  courage  to  face  the  empire  in  arms  (hence  the 
motto:  Athanasius  contra  mundum).  He  was  a 
man  of  one  idea  and  one  passion, — the  eternal 
divinity  of  Christ, — which  he  considered  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Christian  system.  The  politico- 
ecclesiastical  leader  of  the  Arian  party  was  Euse- 
bius of  Nicomedia  who,  probably  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  (Socrates,  i. 
25  etc.),  was  recalled  from  exile  and  baptized  Con- 
stantine on  his  death-bed.  Constantine  was  turned 
favorably  to  Arius,  accepted  a  confession  he  pre- 
pared, recalled  him  from  exile,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  solemnly  restored  to  the  commimion  of  the  cath- 
olic Church  at  Constantinople;  he  even  demanded 
his  restoration  in  Alexandria  by  Athanasius;  but, 
on  the  day  preceding  his  intended  restoration,  the 
heretic  suddenly  died  (336).  In  the  year  following, 
Constantine  himself  died,  and  his  son  Constantine 
II.  recalled  Athanasius  from  his  first  exile.  In  the 
West  the  Nicene  statement  found  imiversal  accept- 
ance. But  in  the  East,  where  Constantius,  the 
second  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ruled,  opposi- 
tion to  the  Nicene  formula  was  well-nigh  universal, 
and  was  maintained  with  fanatical  zeal  by  the 
court  and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  was 
transferred  to  Ck)nstantinople  in  338.  AthanasiuB 
was  attacked  on  personal  charges  with  great  vehe- 
mence by  the  Eusebians,  wlio  sought  to  supersede 
the  doctrine  of  the  homoousia  by  indirect  methods. 
He  was  banished  to  Gaul  in  335.  Eustathius  of 
Antioch,  a  supporter  of  Athanasius,  had  been  de- 
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pofled  at  a  synod  at  Antiochin  330  (Socrates,  i.  23), 
the  charge  being  that  he  advocated  Sabellianism. 
Marceilus  of  Ancyra,  another  vigorous  defender  of 
the  Nicene  symbol,  was  also  deposed  at  a  synod  in 
Constantinople.  Arius  's  dtoth  occurred  a  little  later, 
but  the  work  of  punishing  his  opponents  went  on. 
Athanasius  was  deposed  a  second  time  (339),  and 
took  refuge  with  Julius  of  Rome,  who,  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Western  Church,  believed  him  a  martyr. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  two  parties,  and  the  history  of  councils,  which 
neutralized  one  another,  without  materially  advan- 
cing the  points  in  dispute.  The  most  important 
are  the  synod  of  Antioch,  341  (q.v.),  which  set  forth 
an  orthodox  creed,  but  deposed  Athanasius;  the 
orthodox  synod  of  Sardica,  which  declared  Atha- 
nasius and  Biarcellus  orthodox,  and  the  Arian  coun- 
ter-synod  of   Philippopolis,    343;  the 

6.  Various   synods  of  Sirmium,  351,  which  pro- 
Synods  and  tested  against  Athanasius's  reinstate- 

Parties.  ment  at  Alexandria;  Aries,  353;  Milan, 
355,  which  condemned  Athanasius  in 
obedience  to  Constantine;  the  second  synod  at 
Sirmium,  357;  the  third,  358;  at  Antioch,  358;  at 
Aneyra,  358;  at  Constantinople,  360;  at  Alexan- 
dria, 362.  Aided  by  Constantius,  Arianism,  irnder 
the  modified  form  represented  by  the  term  homoi- 
ausios  ("  similar  in  essence,''  as  distinct  from  the 
Nicene  homoouaioa  and  the  strictly  Arian  hetero- 
(msios),  gained  the  power  in  the  empire;  and  even 
the  papal  chair  in  Rome  was  for  a  while  desecrated 
by  heresy  during  the  Arian  interregnum  of  Felix 
II.  But  the  death  of  Constantius  in  361,  the  in- 
difference of  his  successor,  the  Emperor  Julian,  to 
all  theological  disputes  (the  exiled  bishops  were  at 
liberty  to  return  to  their  sees,  though  he  afterward 
banished  Athanasius),  the  toleration  of  Jovian  (d. 
364),  and  especially  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Arians,  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  triumph  of  or- 
thodoxy. The  Eusebians,  or  semi-Arians,  taught 
that  the  Son  was  similar  in  substance  (homoiousioa) 
to  the  Father;  while  the  Aetians  (from  Aetius,  a 
deacon  of  Antioch  who  revived  Arianism)  and  the 
Eunomians  (from  Eunomius,  Bishop  of  Cyzicus  in 
Mysia)  taught  that  he  was  of  a  different  substance 
(heteroousias),  and  unlike  (anomoios)  the  Father  in 
everything  as  also  in  substance  (hence  the  names 
Heteroousiasts  and  Anomoians  or  Anomoeans).  A 
number  of  compromising  synods  and  creeds  under- 
took to  heal  these  dissensions,  but  without  perma- 
nent effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  Athanasius,  and,  after  his  death  in  373,  the 
three  Cappadocian  bishops, — Basil  the  Great, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa, — 
triumphantly  vindicated  the  catholic  doctrine 
against  all  the  arguments  of  the  opposition.  The 
Cappadocians  made  the  homoausioa  the  starting- 
point  of  their  discussions,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
correspondence  of  Basil  with   Apolli- 

7.  Vindica-  naris.     Damasus,  the  Roman  bishop, 
tion  of  Or-  true  to  the  general  policy  of  his  pred- 

thodozy.    eceesors  and   of   Julius  in  particular, 
had  Arianism  condemned  at  two  Ro- 
man synods,  369,  377.    When  Gregory  o{  Nazianzus 
was  called  to  Constantinople  in  379,  there  was  but 


one  small  congregation  in  the  city  which  had  not 
become  Arian;  but  his  able  and  doquent  sermons 
on  the  deity  of  Christ,  which  won  hun  the  title  of 
"  the  Theologian,''  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  catholic  faith.  The  rising  in- 
fluence of  monasticism,  especially  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  was  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  Athanasius 
and  the  Cappadocians;  and  the  more  conservative 
portion  of  the  semi-Arians  gradually  approached 
the  orthodox  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  of  the  vio- 
lent Arian  emperor,  Valens. 

4.  The  Final  Triumph  of  the  Nicene  Orthodoxy 
under  TheodosiTis  the  Great,  881:  Theodoeius  was 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  reared  in  the  Nicene  faith. 
On  entering  Constantinople  he  removed  the  Arians 
from  the  charge  of  the  churches  and  substituted 
the  orthodox  party.  During  his  reign  (379-395)  he 
completed  externally  the  spiritual  and 

8.  The  inteUectual  victory  of  orthodoxy  al- 
Council  of  ready  achieved.  He  convened  the 
Constant!-  second  ecumenical  council  at  Con- 
nople,  381.  stantinople  in  381,  which  consisted  of 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops, 
and  was  presided  over  successively  by  Meletius, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Nectarius  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  council  condemned  the  Pneumatoma- 
chian  heresy  (which  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit),  the  Sabellians,  Eunomians,  Apollinarians, 
etc.,  and  virtually  completed  the  orthodox  dogma 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  Nicene  Creed  now  in 
common  use  (with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  clause 
filioquef  which  is  of  much  later  date  and  rejected 
by  the  Greek  Church)  can  not  be  traced  to  this 
synod  of  Constantinople,  but  existed  at  an  earlier 
date;  it  is  found  in  the  Ancoratus  of  Epiphanius 
(373),  and  derived  by  him  from  a  still  older  source, 
namely,  the  baptismal  creed  of  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  not  in  the  original  acts  of  the  Coundi 
of  Constantinople,  but  was  afterward  incorporated 
in  them  and  may  have  been  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil. Dr.  Hort  derives  it  mainly  from  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, about  362-364  (cf .  hia  DiasertcUions  and  see  the 
article  CoNSTANnNOPOuTAN  Creed).  The  emperor 
gave  legal  effect  to  the  doctrinal  decisions  and  (^scip- 
linary  canons,  and  in  July,  381,  he  enacted  a  law 
that  all  church  property  should  be  given  up  to  those 
who  believed  in  the  equal  divinity  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bishops  like  Ambrose 
of  Milan  supported  the  emperor  and  did  much  to 
bring  the  Nicene  doctrine  into  complete  acceptance. 

After  Theodosius,  Arianism  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
organized  moving  force  in  theology  and  church  his- 
tory; but  it  reappeared  from  time  to 
9.  The  La-    time  as  an  isolated  theological  opinion, 
ter  Arian-    especially  in  England.    Emlyn,  Whis- 
ism.         ton,  Whitby,  Samuel  Clarke,.  Lardner, 
and  many  who  are  ranked  among  So- 
cinians  and  Unitarians,  held  Arian  sentiments;  but 
Milton  and  Isaac  Newton,  though  approaching  the 
Arian  view  on  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
differed  widely  from  Arianism  in  spirit  and  aim. 

6.  Arianism  among:  the  Barbarians:  The  church 
legislation  of  Theodosius  was  confined,  of  oouzae, 
to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Beyond  it, 
among  the  barbarians  of  the  West,  who  had  received 
Christianity  in  the  form  of  Arianism  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  it  maintained  itself 
for  two  centuries  longer,  though  more  as  a  matter 
of  accident  than  choice  and  conviction.  The  Ostro- 
goths remained  Arians  till  553;  the  Visigoths,  till 
the  Synod  of  Toledo  in  589;  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  till 
560;  the  Vandals,  who  conquered  North  Africa  in 
429,  and  furiously  persecuted  the  catholics,  till  530, 
when  they  were  expelled  by  Belisarius;  the  Bur- 
gundians,  till  their  incorporation  in  the  Frank  Em- 
pire in  534;  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  till  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century.  Alaric,  the  first  conqueror 
of  Rome,  Genseric,  the  conqueror  of  North  Africa, 
Theodoric  the  Great,  King  of  Italy,  were  Arians; 
and  the  first  Teutonic  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
of  which  important  fragments  remain  came  from 
the  Arian  or  semi-Arian  missionary  Ulfilas. 

n.  The  Creed  of  Arianism :  The  Father  alone  is 
God;  he  alone  is  unbegotten,  eternal,  wise,  good, 
unchangeable.  He  is  separated  by  an  infinite 
chasm  from  man.  God  can  not  conmiunicate  his 
essence.  The  Son  of  God  is  preexistent,  "  before 
time  and  before  the  world,"  and  "before  all  crea- 
tures." He  is  a  middle  being  between  God  and  the 
world,  the  perfect  image  of  the  Father, 

I.  The  the  executor  of  his  thoughts,  yea,  even 
Arian  the  Creator  of  the  world.  In  a  second- 
Teaching,  ary  or  metaphorical  sense  he  may  be 
called  "  God."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Christ  is  himself  a  "  creature," — the  first  creature  of 
God,  through  whom  the  Father  called  other  creatures 
into  existence.  He  is  "  made,"  not  of  "  the  es- 
sence "  of  the  Father,  but  "  out  of  nothing,"  by 
"  the  will  "  of  the  Father,  before  all  conceivable 
time,  yet  in  time.  He  is  not  eternal,  and  there 
"  was  a  time  when  he  was  not."  Neither  was  he 
unchangeable  by  creation,  but  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  created  being.  By  following  the  good 
uninterruptedly,  he  became  imchangeable.  With 
the  limitation  of  Christ's  duration  is  necessarily 
connected  a  limitation  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge.  It  was  expressly  asserted  by  the 
Arians  that  the  Son  does  not  perfectly  know  the 
Father,  and  therefore  can  not  perfectly  reveal  him. 
He  is  essentially  different  from  the  Father  (hetero- 
ousios,  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  formula,  homo- 
ousioSf  "  coequal,"  and  the  semi-Arian  homoiotuios, 
"  similar  in  essence ").  Aetius  and  Eimomius 
afterward  more  strongly  expressed  this  by  calling 
him  unlike  the  Father  lanomoios).  As  to  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  Arius  ascribed  to  him  only  a 
human  body  with  an  animal  soul,  not  a  rational 
soul.  He  anticipated  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  (q. v. ), 
who  substituted  the  divine  Logos  for  the  human 
reason,  but  from  the  opposite  motive, — to  save  the 
unity  of  the  divine  personality  of  Christ. 

The  subsequent  development  of  Arianism  by 
Aetius  and  Eunomius  brought  out  no  new  features, 
except  many  inconsistencies  and  contradictions. 
The  controversy  degenerated  into  a  heartless  and 
barren  metaphysical  war.  The  eighteen  or  more 
creeds  which  Arianism  and  semi-Arianism  produced 
between  the  first  and  the  second  ecumenical  coun- 
cils (325-381)  are  leaves  without  blossoms,  and 
branches  without  fruit. 

The  Arians  supported  their  doctrine  from  those 
passages  of  the  Bible  which  seem  to  place  Christ 


on  a  par  with  the  creature  (Prov.  viii.  22-25;  Acts 
ii.  36;  Col.  i.  15),  or  which  ascribe  to  the  incar- 
nate Christ  (not  the  preexistent  Logos) 
2.  Argu-  in  his  state  of  humiliation  lack  of 
mentsofthe  knowledge,  weariness,  sorrow,  and 
Arians.  other  changing  affections  and  states 
of  mind  (Luke  ii.  52;  Mark  xiii.  32; 
Heb.  V.  8,  9;  John  xii.  27,  28;  Matt.  xxvi.  39), 
or  which  teach  some  kind  of  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  (especially  John  xiv.  28:  "  The 
Father  is  greater  than  I,"  which  refers,  not  to  the 
essential  natiure,  but  to  the  state  of  humiliation). 
Arius  was  forced  to  admit,  in  his  first  letter  to 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  that  Christ  was  called  God 
(even  *'  the  full,  only-begotten  God"  according 
to  the  famous  disputed  reading  for  "  only-begotten 
Son"  in  John  i.  18.  Cf.  Hort's  first  dissertation). 
But  he  reduced  this  expression  to  the  idea  of  a 
subordinate,  secondary,  created  divinity.  The 
dogmatic  and  philosophical  arguments  were  chiefly 
negative  and  rationalistic,  amounting  to  this: 
The  Nicene  view  of  the  essential  deity  of  Christ  is 
unreasonable,  inconsistent  with  monotheism,  with 
the  dignity  and  absoluteness  of  the  Father,  and 
of  necessity  leads  to  Sabellianism,  or  the  Gnostic 
dreams  of  emanation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Arianism  was  refuted  by 
Scriptural  passages,  which  teach  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  his 
3.  Refuta-    essential  equality    with    the    Father, 
tion  of      The  conception  of  a  created  Creator, 
Arianism.    who  existed  before  the  world,  and  yet 
himself  began   to  exist,   was  shown 
to   be   self-contradictory   and   untenable.    There 
can  be  no  middle  being  between  Creator  and  crea- 
ture; no  time  before  the  world,  as  time  is  itself  a 
part  of  the  world,  or  the  form  under  which  it  exists 
successively;  nor  can  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
Father,  on  which  Arius  laid  great  stress,  be  main- 
tained, except  on  the  ground  of  the  eternity  of  his 
Fatherhood,  which,  of  course,  implies  the  eternity 
of  the  Sonship.     Athanasius  charges  Arianism  with 
dualism,  and  even  polytheism,  and  with  destroying 
the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation.    For  if  the  Son 
is  a  creature,  man  still  remains  separated,  as  before, 
from  God:  no  creature  can  redeem  other  creatures, 
and  unite  them  with  God.     If  Christ  is  not  divine, 
much  less  can  we  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  in  any  real  sense  children  of  God. 

(Phiup  Schapp  t)  D.  S.  Schapp. 

Bxblioorapht:  Soutom  (1)  on  the  orthodox  side,  the  ehureh 
histories  of  RufinuB,  Socrates,  Soiomen,  and  Theodoret, 
and  most  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  espedally 
the  dogmatic  and  polemic  works  of  Athanasius  (OraHoneM 
eontra  Ariano§,  etc.)t  Basil  {Adv.  Eunomiutn),  Gregory  of 
Nasiansus  {Orationet  theologiea),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Con^ 
tra  Eunomiutn) t  Epiphanius  {Ancoratut),  Hilary  (De  trinir- 
laie),  Ambrose  {De  fide),  Augustine  {De  triniieU*  and  Conira 
Maximum  Arianum).  (2)  On  the  Arian  side,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Thalia,  and  epistles  of  Arius  to  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  and  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  preserved  £a 
Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Socrates,  and  Theodoret;  the 
fragments  of  the  church  history  of  Philostorgius;  Euse- 
bius, Vita  Canetantini;  Fragmenla  Arianorum^,  in  Bfai, 
Nova  coUedio,  iii.,  Rome,  1828.  For  the  pynodical  trans- 
actions, Mansi,  Concilia,  vols,  ii.-iii.  Later  literature:  L. 
Maimbourg,  Hietoire  de  VArianiame,  Paris,  1675;  G.  Bull, 
Defeneio  fidei  Nicctnce,  Oxford,  1703,  Eng.  transl.,  1851; 
C.  W.  F.  Waloh,  VoUtiandttfetfisloriecteriiCelssrewii,  vols. 
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iL-iJi. ,  1 1  voli. .  LeipfiicH  1762  sqq .  ■  F.  C,  Baurn  Die  c^riir^ichtf 
Lthrc  pon  der  DrritiniQk«U  und  M entchwerduno  Gotte*. 
i.  306-326,  TybingBU,  1841;  J.  A,  MObler,  Athana- 
nu9  der  GroMe,  books  iL-vi.«  Meum,  1844;  X  A-  Doni«r, 
EntvjuJcelunfftOitchichU;  der  L^ikre  von  der  Peraon  CJurifti, 
L  7T3-108O,  Slutteurt,  IBM,  Eii^.  IransL*  EdmburKh, 
leai;  E.  H^villoul.  Le  ConcUe  de  Nicie,  Paris,  1861;  H. 
\ oig,t.  Di^  Lchre  des  AOiana*iu».  Bremen^  It9v6h  Nean- 
der,  ChtnAtinn  Church,  ii.  403-473;  F.  B5h ringer,  Aiha- 
ruuiiu  und  Ariu*^  Leipaic,  1874;  W.  KiiLliEig,  Grtrhichtf  der 
&r%aniaehen  IlSraie  bin  lur  EntacHriduntf  in  iVvc^i,  2 
vols,.  Gaterflloh,  1874-S3;  F,  J.  A.  Hort.  Tum>  Diateria- 
Hqtim  on  inavoytufyt  #toc  &nd  on  t^  ^'  Caruifiaffitn^^rw^ifan  "^ 
Crttd  €tnd  fither  Eastern  Crevda  of  the  Fourih  Ceniuru^ 
Cttmbriflf^e,  1876;  J.  H.  Newman,  The  A  riant  ttf 
tAe  Fourth  Cftttur}/,  Lonrion.  J  876;  A.  P.  Stanley.  Tht 
Cmincii  and  Creed  af  Constantinttple  in  CAriiftan  In- 
^iutUmt,  London,  1881;  ^Scbaff.  Christian  Churdi,  iiL  §10- 
049;  H,  M.  G  Wat  kin,  Studies  &t  Arianiem.  Cambridge, 
DBW  »d..  1000,  eudier  pd.,  populurited  i^  The  /Irian  Con- 
tWD^Fvy,  London,  IStH;  A.  von  Gntncbnud,  Kiexne  Schrif- 
fpn,  ii,  427 -44^,  LeipiUG,  1800  (valuable  for  cbrouologj'K 
O.  Seeck,  m  ZKO^  xvii,  (18D6)  1-71;  K.  Kilnstle,  ftn^s 
Sibivothek  der  Sifmboie.  und  theotasitchen  Trackzte  Mur 
Bek&mpfiitii}  des  Prvurillianiimus  UTui  wett^^thischm  Art- 
anviTRUj:.  Maim,  1900;  K.  Rainy ^  The  Anctenl  Cathtt- 
iaie  Churdi.  323-357.  London,  1902;  W,  Brif^ht,  The 
A^e  of  the  Fatherif,  L  53^246.  LondoD.  1903.  Consult  alM» 
Gibbon.  Dectine  And  FoJtl^  chap-  xxi.^  Hefele,  Confcilien' 
ges^iehie.  i.-ti.,  also  tn  Eng.  tran^^L,,  the  hiAtories  of  Cbris- 
tian  dioctnne,  eucb  an  Hamack,  Kq|c.  tranoL^  iv,,  Loof4, 
Fifiher,  and  SAcburg,  and  J.  Ohrysta],  Authoritaiive  Chrie- 
Uanity^  vol  i.*  Jen»cy  City,  1891, 

ARIAS,  fl"ri'aB,  BElfEDICTUS  (Called  Mon- 
tanus) :  Spanish  scholar;  b.  probably  at  Fregeiial 
de  la  Sierra  (215  m,  i?,w.  of  Madrid )»  E«tremadura, 
Spain,  Nov.  12,  1527;  d.  at  SevUlc  July  G,  1598. 
He  studied  in  Seville  and  Alcala  and  became  es- 
pecially proficient  in  languages;  became  a  prieat 
of  the  knightly  onler  of  St.  I  ago  and  accompanied 
Bishop  Martin  Port*35  Ajala  of  Segovia  to  the  Council 
of  TrenL  IvinjE^  Pliihp  II.  called  him  from  a  life 
of  Bcholastic  retirement  at  Aracena  near  Seville 
and  sent  him  t^  Bdgitim  in  1568  to  superintend 
the  preparation  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (aee  Bi- 
bles, Polyglot,  II.)^  and  when  the  work  was  com* 
pleted  (1572)  he  went  to  Rome  to  pre&eni  it  to  the 
pope.  On  hiii  rot  urn  to  Spain  the  king  rewarded 
him  with  a  pension  and  several  remunerative 
appointmentH,  such  ws  court  chaplain  and  libranafi 
at  the  EscoriaL  He  was  blamed  for  preferring 
the  Hebrew  text  to  the  Vulgate  and  for  introducing 
the  Tarj^ums  into  the  Polyglot.  The  Jesuits,  to 
whom  he  was  opposed,  were  particularly  active 
with  charges  against  him,  but  he  succeeded  in 
clearing  himself  at  Rome.  Besides  the  ApparatuM 
to  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (containing  dissertations 
De  Hebraicis  irfurfwrmifl,  De  arcano  serm&nef  etc.), 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  many  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  Antiquitaium  JudaitaruTrt  lihri  i^.  (Ley- 
den,  1593),  Liber  gencrationis  et  regeneratianu 
Adatn  (Antwerp,  1593),  translated  into  Latin 
Benjamin  of  Tudela^s  travels  <1575),  and  wrote 
Latin  poems. 

BtBLiooRAPHT:  Memonoe  de  ia  real  academia  de  la  Aubsrta, 
Tji.  1-109,  Madrid,  1832. 

AfilBO,  a"rfbd:  Bishop  of  Freising  76t-7S4. 
lf»  &A  is  probable,  he  is  the  boy  who«e  story  he  tells 
ID  the  Vila  Corbiniani,  xxxiv.,  he  was  bom  at  Mais 
near  Meran,  and  educated  by  Bishop  Erembert 
of  Freising,  His  signature  appears  first  as  witness 
to  a  document  of  748,     Under  Bishop  Joseph  he 


was  ordained  and  filled  the  office  of  notary^  aoon 
afterward  of  archpnest,  and  later  of  abbot  of 
Scbamitx.  After  Joseph^s  death  (Jan.  17,  764), 
he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Freising,  whose 
possessions  he  increased  considerably.  The  oppo- 
sition of  Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  Frankish 
rule  made  trouble  for  liim;  he  took  the  Frankijsh 
side,  and  appears  to  have  been  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  by  Tassilo^  since  in  782  Abbot  Atto  of 
Schledorf  was  in  cliarge  of  the  diocese,  while  Aribo 
did  not  die  until  May  4,  784.  He  wrote  two  biog- 
raphies, one  of  St,  Corbinian,  whose  relics  he  trans- 
lated to  Freising,  probably  in  758  (not  fully  com- 
pleted; afterward  retouched  by  the  monk  Hrotroc), 
and  one  of  Emmeram,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Regent- 
burg.  The  former  in  ita  original  form,  ed.  S.  Riei- 
ler,  was  published  at  Munich  in  188S;  as  completed^ 
in  C.  Meichelbeck,  Historia  Frisingeniis,  i.  (Augs- 
burg, 1724),  and  in  j4  55,  Sept.,  iii,  281-296;  th© 
latter  is  in  Aruilecta  BoUandianat  viii.  (1SS9)  220- 
255,  and  in  MGH,  Script,  rer.  Merov.,  iv,  (1902) ,  pp. 
452^524,  and  ASB,  Sept.,  vi.    474-486, 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BivucwAAFfiT:  Rettberg,  KD,  li.  258^2S9;  Wattenbach. 
DQQ,  i.  138,  171;   Uau«k,  KD,  u.  387. 

ARISTEA5,  ar'is-ti'as:  The  name  assumed  by 
the  author  of  a  letter  professing  to  give  the  history 
of  the  translation  into  Greek  of  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch for  Ptolemy  Ll.  Pbiladelphus,  The  letter 
states  that,  at  the  auggestion  of  Demetrius  Pba- 
lereusi  Ptolemy  sent  Aristeaa  to  the  high  priest 
Eleazar  to  obtain  eicperienced  men  to  render  the 
Hebrew  Law  into  Greek  for  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria. Eleazar  chose  seventy-two  men^  six  from 
each  of  the  tribes,  who  went  to  Egypt,  were  received 
with  great  honor,  completed  their  task^  and  were 
sent  back  with  presents  for  themselves  and  the 
high  priest.  There  is  a  legend  that  five  wens 
Samantans  and  that  their  copies  were  preserved. 

This  narrative  was  for  centuries  the  account 
accepted  by  Jews  and  Christians  of  the  origin  of  the 
Septuagint.  It  appear?  in  Aristobulua  (a«  quot^ 
by  Eusebius,  Pn^paraiio  emngdica^  xiii.  12), 
Philo  {Vita  MoMU,  ii.),  Josephus  {Ant.j  XIL  ii,  2 
sqq,) I  Justin  Martyr,  Irena^us,  Clement  of  Alex^ 
andria,  Tertulhan^  and  so  on  down  to  Whiaton. 
The  letter  has  been  shown  to  be  unhistorical,  e.g., 
Demetrius  Plmlereus  was  banished  from  Alexandria 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  Its  purpose  waa  the  glorification  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  religion,  and  literature*  Its  itate- 
menis  are  entirely  discredited  by  modern  cnticism, 
and  its  author  is  entirely  unknown. 

Bf^UfMitAPHT.  The  letter  was  printed  with  a  numbtr  of 
editions  cif  tb«  Bibl^.  ^-tC-^  that  of  J,  Andreaa,  1471;  wa« 
translated  tuto  English  by  J.  Done,  London,  1533,  was 
edited  in  Greek  with  English  translation.  London,  1715; 
ii  in  appended  to  Swete'^a  Introduction  to  the  Sejituagini^ 
London,  1902;  and  was  tranalated  with  notee  by  If.  8l, 
J.  Thftckeray,  London,  1904.  H,  Hody  wrote  in  I68fi, 
Contra  MUtoriam  ArUtem  dt  LXX  Interpretitu*  Ditterta-^ 
Ho,  and  followed  it  in  170.'%  wjtb  bin  in'VAt  De  bibliorum 
tdrxtibttt  oriffijuxiibut,  whieh  completely  deoiDlishpd  the 
letter  afi  a  foundatian  (or  histtiTY.  C,  Hayet  vainly  at^ 
LfMiipt«d  a  (li^f(;nse  in  iTS^i.  Con^iult  alaa:  E.  NentlA, 
Se.phta{jinia«fuditn,  Vii}.  ii.,  Ulm,  1S9A;  J.  E.  H.  Thotuson,  in 
PEF,  Ciimrterly  Statempnt,  p.  S2.  Jan.,  1902  (on  £ba 
bsend  wkteb  mdudei  3aiiiaritaxi4  amoAg  tha  d^veatyj. 
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ARISTIDES,  ar^is-toi'diz,  MARCIAinJS:  An 
Athenian  philosopher,  who,  according  to  Ensebius 
(Hist.  ecd. ,  i  v.  3),  wrote  a  popular  Christian  apology. 
Little  was  known  of  the  work  till  1891,  when  Harris 
and  Robinson  published  a  complete  Syriac  version 
and  proved  at  the  same  time  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  apology  is  contained  in  the  legend  of  Bar- 
laam  and  Josaphat  (q.v.)i  extant  in  many  Greek 
manuscripts  and  numerous  translations.  Since  that 
time  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  work. 
It  is  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius  and  has  points  of 
contact  with  the  Kerygma  of  Peter,  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas,  the  Didachej  and  Justin,  but  more 
especially  with  the  letter  to  Diognetus.  After 
speaking  of  the  true  idea  of  God  (chap,  i.),  it  takes 
up  the  origin  of  the  nations  which  followed  error 
and  those  which  followed  the  truth.  The  barba- 
rians are  treated  in  chapters  iii.-vii.,  the  errors  of 
the  Hellenes  in  viii.-xiii.  with  an  excursus  on  the 
Egyptians  (xii.),  chapter  xiv.  is  devoted  to  the 
Jews,  and  xv.-xvii.  speak  of  the  Christians,  es- 
pecially of  their  life  and  customs,  in  an  attractive 
and  instructive  manner.  Through  the  apology 
the  name  Aristides  obtained  a  certain  literary 
popularity  among  the  Armenians.  A  homily 
*'  On  the  Call  of  the  Thief  and  the  Answer  of  the 
Crucified  '*  (Luke  xxiii.  42-43)  and  a  fragment  of 
a  letter  "  To  All  Philosophers  "  are  ascribed  to 
him.  Other  names  from  old  Christikn  litera- 
ture besides  that  of  Aristides  were  applied  to 
literary  frauds  in  Armenia  from  the  fifth  to 
the  seventh  century  (cf.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  in 
The  Guardian,  July  18,  1894). 

(A.  Harnacx.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Greek  and  Syriao  texts  (the  latter  from 
a  manuscript  of  Mount  Sinai),  with  introduction  and 
translation,  were  published  by  J.  R.  Harris  and  J.  A. 
Robinson  in  TS,  i..  Cambridge,  1891;  there  is  a  transla- 
tion by  D.  M.  Kay  in  ANF,  ix.  250-279;  the  Armenian 
text  was  published  by  the  Mechitarists  at  Venice  in  1878. 
Consult  Harnack,  Litterahir,  i.  96. 1893;  J.  R.  Harris.  The 
newly  recovered  Apology  of  AruHdes,  its  Doctrine  and 
Ethics,  Ix>ndon,  1891;  M.  Picard,  L'Apologie  d'ArisHde, 
Pahs,  1892;  R.  Raabe.  in  TU,  ix.,  1892;  P.  Pape.  in  TV, 
xii.,  1894;  R.  Seeberg,  Der  Apolooel  Arietidee,  Rriangen, 
1894;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Apology  of  iirufufes,  Edinburgh. 
1806;  KrOger.  Hiatory,  where  a  bibliography  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributions  to  periodical  Uterature  up  to  1897 
is  given. 

ARISTO  OF  PELLA:  Reputed  author  of  a 
"  Dialogue  between  Jason  and  Papiscus  concerning 
Christ."  The  work  was  known  to  Cebus,  and 
Origen  (Contra  Celsum,  iv.  52)  defends  it  against  his 
contemptuous  opinion  without  naming  the  author. 
Maximus  Confessor  in  his  scholia  to  the  "  Mystic 
Theology  "  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (chap,  i., 
p.  17,  ed.  Corderius)  ascribes  it  to  Aristo  of  Pella, 
and  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.,  iv.  6)  quotes  from  Aristo 
(without  naming  the  work)  concerning  the  war  of 
Bar-Kokba.  Citations  in  Jerome  show  that  the 
author  used  the  Bible-version  of  Aquila.  A  letter, 
wrongly  attributed  to  Cyprian  (Operaf  iii.  119-120, 
ed.  Hartel),  states  that  a  certain  Celsus  made  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Dialogue,  probably  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  tells  that  Jason  was  a  Jewish 
Christian  and  Papiscus  an  Alexandrian  Jew  and 
that  the  former  converted  the  latter.  The  work 
was  probably  written  between  140  and  170  and  was 


used  by  Tertullian  and  Cjrprian,  and  made  the 
basis  of  other  works  of  a  similar  character. 

(A.  Harnacx.) 

Bibliographt:  A.  C.  MoGiffert,  Dialogue  hehoeen  a  Chrie- 
Han  and  a  Jew,  New  York,  1889;  Hamaok,  LittenUur,  i. 
92-95:  KrOger,  Hietory,  104-106;  SchOier,  OeeehichU, 
i.  63-e5,  Eng.  transl.,  I.  i.  69-72. 

ARISTOBULUS,  ar"is-to-biQ'lus:  1.  The  name  of 
several  notable  persons  in  the  last  period  of  Jewish 
history,  belonging  to  the  Hasmonean  and  Hero- 
dian  families.  See  Hasmoneanb;  Herod  and  his 
Family. 

2.  A  Jewish  Alexandrian  writer  of  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  according  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Stramata,  II.  xv.  72;  xxii.  50;  V. 
xiv.  97;  VI.  iii.  32),  Origen  (Contra  Celsum,  iv.  17), 
Anatolius  (in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  vii.  32),  and 
Eusebius  (Prcep,  evan.,  vii.  14;  viii.  10;  xiii.  12; 
Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  124-125).  In  II  Mace.  i. 
10  an  Aristobulus  is  mentioned  as  teacher  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  Jewish  Alexandrian  diaspora,  and  a  letter  is 
addressed  to  him  written  under  Philometor.  Clem- 
ent and  Eusebius  identify  the  author  quoted  by 
them  with  the  one  mentioned  here.  Accordingly 
Aristobulus  flourished  about  170-150  B.C.  Clement 
(V.  xiv.  97)  states  that  he  wrote  "  abundant  books 
to  show  that  the  peripatetic  philosophy  was  derived 
from  the  law  of  Moses  and  from  the  other  prbphets," 
and  Eusebius  (Chron,)  that  he  wrote  expositions  of 
the  writings  of  Moses,  which  he  dedicated  to  Philo- 
metor. Fragments  are  found  in  Eusebius  (Prap,, 
viii.  10  and  xiii.  12;  cf .  Hiet,  ecd.,  VII.  xxxii.  16-19). 
They  express  two  of  the  fundamental  thoughts 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  apologists, — that  the 
heathen  writers  derived  their  wisdom  from  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  that  the  anthropomorphisms 
of  the  Old  Testament  must  not  be  taken  literally. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  this  Aristobulus 
is  a  historical  person.  Hody,  Willrich,  and  others 
have  brought  forward  weighty  reasons  for  thinkiDg 
him  a  Jewish  fiction.  Whether  the  instructor  of 
Philometor  was  first  invented  and  afterward  the 
apologist  or  vice  versa  must  be  left  undecided. 

(W.  BOUSSET.) 

BnuooRAPRT:  H.  Wilkich,  Jitden  und  Oried^en  vor  der 
makkabAieehen  Erhebung,  G6ttingen,  1896;  M.  Joel.  Blieke 
in  die  RelioionegeaekUhie  su  Anfang  dee  eweiten  Jahr- 
kunderta,  79-100.  Breelau.  1880;  Elter.  De  Arietotndo 
Judao,  Bonn,  1894-95  (of  value);  &ch11nT,0eaehichte,  iii. 
384-^2,  1898.  Eng.  transl..  II.  iii.  237-243  (very  full  in 
itoiisi  of  books,  for  which  the  article  in  KL  is  also  worth 
consulting). 

ARISTOTLE,  ar^is-tet-l:  Greek  philosopher; 
b.  at  Stagira,  in  Thrace,  384  b.c;  d.  at  Chalcis, 
on  the  island  of  Euboea,  322  b.c.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  became  a  scholar  of  Plato  in  Athens 
and  remained  with  him  twenty  years;  after  Plato's 
death  (347  b.c.)  he  went  to  the  court  of  Hermias, 
at  Atameus  in  Mysia;  in  343  b.c.  he  was  summoned 
by  King  Philip  of  Macedon  to  become  teacher  of 
his  son  Alexander.  After  the  latter  became  king, 
Aristotle  opened  a  school  in  Athens  (probably  in 
334  B.C.)  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios  (whence 
it  was  called  the  Lyceum,  while  from  his  habit  of 
giving  instruction  while  walking  back  and  forth 
the  school  has  been  called  peripatetic,  from  Gk. 
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peripateo).  After  Alexander's  death  the  anti-Blaee- 
donian  party  in  Athens  forced  him  to  retire  to 
Chalcis. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  a  strongly  pro- 
nounced dualism;  matter  and  form,  God  and  the 
world,  are  distinct  though  inseparable  existences. 
The  harmony  of  this  duality  is  an  equally  pro- 
nounced pantheism;  God  is  an  act  rather  than  a 
will,  a  process  and  not  a  person.  But  the  dualism 
of  Aristotle  is  not  materialistic;  the  form,  God, 
is  the  principal  constituent,  and  his  pantheism 
is  absolutely  monotheistic,  directly  opposed  to 
every  form  of  polytheism.  Therefore  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  would  win  sympathy  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  and  while  some  of  the  Fathers  attack 
him  vehemently  (as  Irensus)  and  others  (as  Justin 
Martyr)  pass  him  by  in  silence,  there  are  those 
among  them  (as  Clement  of  Alexandria)  who  con- 
sider him  a  precursor  of  Christ,  holding  the  truth 
in  so  far  as  it  could  be  held  before  Christ  came. 
Then,  when  the  dialectical  elaboration  of  the 
Christian  dogmas  began,  his  great  labors  on  logic 
were  by  no  means  neglected.  The  heretics  used 
them  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  the 
cathohcs  followed  the  example  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh. 

In  the  Latin  Church  Aristotle  was  introduced 
by  BoSthius  and  Cassiodorus.  His  study  received 
a  powerful  impulse  from  the  Jewish  and  Arabic 
doctors,  who  translated  his  works  into  Syriac  and 
Arabic;  and  the  anxiety  which  the  Roman  Church 
felt  with  respect  to  his  metaphysical  works,  and 
which  led  to  their  condemnation  and  exclusion 
from  the  universities,  disappeared  after  the  time 
of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
Renaissance,  which  brought  the  works  of  Aristotle 
to  the  West  in  the  original  Greek  text,  developed 
an  Aristotelian  and  a  Platonic  school;  but  when 
the  Renaissance  grew  into  the  Reformation,  and 
the  splendid  edifice  which  had  been  built  up  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle — the  medieval  scholasticism — 
tumbled  down,  Aristotle  lost  at  once  his  influence 
on  Christian  theology  (see  Scholasticism;  also 
Albertus  Magnus;  Thomas  Aquinas).  At  pres- 
ent, however,  he  is  an  increasing  force  in  theology. 
His  "  Metaphysics  "  is  the  inspiration  of  all  who 
seek  for  the  ultimate  meaning  of  reality — matter, 
form,  efficient  cause,  final  cause  or  end,  and  God. 
His  "  Ethics  "  and  "  Politics  '  remain  the  most 
original  and  stimulating  source  for  the  study  of 
those  personal  and  social  virtues  which  Christianity 
has  to  train.  His  principle  of  attention  to  the 
individual  and  the  concrete,  his  minute  and  un- 
wearied investigation  of  phenomena,  his  analytic 
insight  to  which  these  disclose  their  secret,  pro- 
foundly affect  the  spirit  and  method  of  ethical 
and  religious  thinkers  who  study  his  works. 

Biblxooraprt:  Aristotle's  works  were  very  numeroxis  and 
are  imperfectly  preserved.  The  standard  complete  edi- 
tion is  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  5  vols.,  Berlin.  1831-71; 
sinicle  works  have  been  published  by  many  editors.  There 
ia  an  English  translation  by  different  hands  in  Bohn's 
••  Classical  Library,"  7  vols.;  of  English  books  devoted 
to  separate  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The 
ConBtUutUm  of  Athena,  by  T.  J.  Dynes,  London,  1891; 
F.  Q.  Kenyon.  London,  1891;  E.  Poste,  London.  1891- 
92;  J.  E.  Sandys,  London,  1893.  The  Paycholoov,  by  E. 
Wallace.  London,  1882;  W.  A.  Hammond,  LondoD,  1902. 


The  Eik%e»,  by  F.  H.  Peters,  London,  1881;  A.  Grant, 
London.  1885;  I.  Bywater.  Oxford.  1892;  J.  E.  C.  Weli- 
don,  London.  1892;  F.  Harvey.  Oxford.  1897;  and  St.  J. 
Stock.  Oxford.  1897.  The  PoeHct,  by  S.  H.  Butcher, 
London.  1903.  and  H.  Morley.  London.  1901.  The  Poli- 
Hca,  by  W.  E.  BoUand,  with  introductory  essays  by  An- 
drew Lang.  London.  1877;  B.  Jowett.  Oxford.  1886;  J. 
£.  C.  Welldon.  London.  1888;  J.  £.  Sandys.  London, 
1893;  W.  L.  Newman.  1902.  The  RKetorie,  by  J.  E. 
Sandys.  Cambridge,  1877.  Youth  and  Old  Age,  Life  and 
Death,  by  W.  Ogle.  London.  1897.  The  Poeterior  Ana- 
lytict  by  E.  Poste.  Oxford.  1850;  E.  S.  Bouchier.  London. 
1901.  The  ParU  of  AnimaU,  by  W.  Ogle.  London.  1882. 
On  the  general  subject,  valuable  works  are:  G.  H.  Lewes. 
Aristotle,  London,  1864;  G.  Grote.  Arietotle,  2  vols..  Lon- 
don. 1879.  An  edition  of  the  ancient  commentators  is  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Berlin  Academy  (1882  sqq.). 
For  bibliography,  consult  M.  Schwab,  BiUioffraphie 
d'Arietote,  Paris.  1896;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictionary  of 
Philosophy  and  Peychoiogy,  vol.  iii..  part  1,  pp.  75-99  (in- 
dispeniHible);  for  special  lexicon.  M.  Kappes.  ArieU^dee 
Lexikon,  ErkUkrung  der  philoeophiechen  termini  tediniei  dee 
Arietotelee,  Paderbom,  1894;  the  histories  of  philosophy 
should  be  consulted  for  the  system  and  influence  of  Ar- 
istotle. 

ARITJS,  a-rai'xTs  or  ^'ri-us:  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  heretics;  b.  in  Libya  (according  to  others, 
in  Alexandria)  about  256;  d.  at  Constantinople 
336.  He  was  educated  by  Lucian,  presbyter  in 
Antioch  (see  Lucian  the  Martyr),  and  became 
presbyter  in  Alexandria.  The  bishop  of  that  city, 
Alexander,  took  exception  to  his  views  concerning 
the  eternal  deity  of  Christ  and  his  equality  with  the 
Father  and  thus,  about  318,  began  the  great  con- 
troversy which  bears  the  name  of  Anus.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  downcast  brow, 
austere  habits,  considerable  learning,  and  a  smooth, 
winning  address,  but  quarrelsome  disposition.  The 
silence  of  his  enemies  conclusively  proves  that  his 
general  moral  character  was  irreproachable.  His  op- 
ponents said  that  he  cherished  a  personal  grudge 
against  Alexander,  because  he  was  not  himself 
elected  bishop;  but  the  subordination  views  which 
he  had  imbibed  in  the  Antiochian  school  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  direction  of  his  development  and 
the  course  of  his  life.  Condemned  by  a  synod  at 
Alexandria  in  320  or  321,  he  left  the  city,  but  was 
kindly  received  both  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  it  was  evident  that 
not  a  few  of  the  Asiatic  churches  favored  his  ideas. 
A  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between  him 
and  Alexander;  but  hardly  had  he  returned  to 
Alexandria  before  the  strife  broke  out  again,  and 
with  still  greater  violence.  In  spite  of  his  many 
and  powerful  friends.  Anus  was  defeated  at  the 
Council  of  Nicsa  (325),  and  banished  to  lUyria. 
Soon,  however,  a  reaction  in  his  favor  set  in.  The 
Eusebian  party  espoused  his  cause  more  openly, 
and  through  Constantia,  the  sLster  of  the  emperor, 
he  got  access  to  the  court.  He  was  formally  re- 
called from  banishment;  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
Eusebians  were  assembled  in  Constantinople  to 
receive  him  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
when  he  suddenly  died  the  day  before  the  solem- 
nity at  the  age  of  over  eighty  years,  at  a  time  and 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  the  orthodox  to  be  a 
direct  interposition  of  Providence,  and  a  con- 
denmation  of  his  doctrine;  while  his  friends  attrib- 
uted his  death  to  poison.  Athanasius  relates  the 
fact  in  a  letter  to  Serapion  (De  morte  Arii)  on  the 
authority  of  a  priest,  Macarius  of  Constantinople. 
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Epiphanius  (Hcsr.,  Ixviii.  7)  compares  his  death 
to  that  of  Judas  the  traitor.  Socrates  (Hist,  eccl.y 
i.  38)  and  Sozomen  {Hist,  ecd.f  ii.  30)  give  minute 
accounts  with  disgusting  details.  Arius's  prin- 
cipal work,  called  Thalia  ("  the  Banquet "),  which 
he  wrote  during  his  stay  with  Eusebius  at  Nico- 
media,  was  a  defense  of  his  doctrine  in  an  enter- 
taining popular  form,  half  poetry,  half  prose;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  in  the  tracts  of 
Athanasius,  it  is  lost.  A  letter  to  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  one  to  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
are  extant  (cf.  Fabricius-Harles,  viii.,  Hamburg, 
1802,  p.  309).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
knowledge  of  Arius  is  derived  from  the  accounts  of 
his  enemies  and  opponents,  written  during  the 
course  of  an  exceedingly  bitter  controversy.  See 
Arianibm;  Athanasiub;  and  consult  the  works 
there  mentioned. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

DesoriptiAn  (f  1).  The  Seoond  Temple  (f  5). 

Meaning     of      Kapporelh  Character  of  the  Accounts 

(i  2).  in  Exodus  (f  6). 

Chests  Used  in  Other  Cults  The    First    Period  of   the 

(i  3).  Ark's  History  (f  7). 

Contents  of  the  Ark  (f  4).  The  Second  Period  (f  8). 

According  to  the  Pentateuchal  narrative,  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  was  the  receptacle  of  the 
tables  of  the  law  (called  "  tables  of  the  cove- 
nant," Deut.  ix.  9,  11,  15;  "  tables  of  the  testi- 
mony," Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15,  xxxiv.  29),  attest- 
ing the  divine  will,  the  foundation  of  the  community 
between  God  and  Israel.  It  is  so  called  in  Num.  x. 
33,  xiv.  44;  Deut.  x.  8.  (cf.  Heb.  ix.  4);  in  Ex. 
XXV.  22,  xxvi.  33-34  "  ark  of  the  testimony  "  is 
found.  According  to  the  description  of  Ebc.  xxv. 
10-22,   xxvi.   33-34,  xxxvii.  1-9,  xl. 

z.  Descrip-  20-21,  it  was  a  chest  of  shittim 
tion.  (acacia)  wood,  standing  on  four  feet, 
two  cubits  and  a  half  (three  feet 
nine  inches)  long,  a  cubit  and  a  half  (two  feet 
three  inches)  wide  and  high;  it  was  overlaid  with 
gold  inside  and  out,  decorated  with  a  golden  crown 
(rim  or  molding),  and  had  a  gold  ring  at  each  of 
the  four  comers  above  the  feet,  through  which 
passed  staves  overlaid  with  gold  that  the  ark  might 
be  carried;  these  staves  were  never  to  be  removed. 
The  cover  was  a  massive  golden  plate,  at  the  end 
of  which  figures  of  cherubim  were  placed,  facing 
each  other  and  looking  toward  the  cover,  while 
their  outspread  wings  extended  over  the  latter. 
The  place  of  the  ark  was  at  the  rear  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  tabernacle. 

These  cherubic  figures  direct  the  thought  to 
Yahweh  as  enthroned  over  the  ark  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1; 
Jer.  iii.  16-17).  As  it  contained  the  tables  of  stone 
upon  which  were  written  the  ten  commandments, 
God  was  enthroned  over  that  which  was  binding 
upon  the  people  to  which  nothing  could  be  added 
and  from  which  nothing  could  be  taken 
2.  Meaning  away.    The  Hebrew   word   kapporeth 

of  Kappo-    is  best  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  cover," 

reth.        not  as  "  expiatory  vessel,"  as  is  often 

done   after    the     Septuagint,    which 

translates  it  by  hilaaUrion  (Vulg.  propiHaiorium). 

Passages  like  Lev.  xvi.  14-15;  I  Chron.  xxviii.  11, 


do  not  necessarily  require  the  latter  interpretation. 
For  when  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  according 
to  the  first  passage,  the  high  priest  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  atonement  upon  the  first  part  of  the 
kapporeth,  he  did  it  because  it  bore  the  throne  of 
God,  to  which  the  blood  was  to  be  brought  near; 
and  in  the  same  manner  the  designation  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  as  heth  horkapporeth  in  the  passage 
in  Chronicles,  can  be  rejected  as  unsuitable  to  this 
interpretation  only  by  those  who  overlook  that  the 
kapporeth  is  not  to  be  thought  of  without  the 
cherubim  which  bear  the  presence  of  God,  which 
presence  it  is  which  makes  the  place  of  the  ark  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

With  the  chests  used  in  the  idol  worship  of  some 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had 

nothing  at  all  in  conoimon.     For  those 

3.  Chests     chests    contained    either    images    of 

Used  in      gods  or  a  mysterious  symbolism  like 

Other  Cults,  the  mystic  chests  used  in  the  service 

of  the  mysteries  of  Dionysius,  Demeter, 
and  Venus.  In  the  strongest  contrast  to  the 
heathen  mystery,  that  which  the  ark  contained 
was  known  and  revealed  to  all  the  world;  but  it 
was  also  known  to  every  one  that  it  was  as  holy  as 
the  Word  of  God,  spoken  to  Israel,  and  the  proto- 
document  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
communion-relation  existing  between  him  and  his 
chosen  people. 

According  to  the  explicit  statement  in  I  Kings 
viii.  9,  a  passage  which  precludes  the  idea  that 
Solomon  made  any  change  in  the  old  Mosaic 
sanctuary,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the 

two  tables  of  stone.  When  the 
4.  Contents  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
of  the  Ark.    (ix.  4)  says  that  in  the  ark  of  the 

covenant  were  the  golden  pot  that 
had  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  33)  and  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded  (Num.  xvii.  10),  he  follows  a  tradition 
which  proceeded  from  an  inaccurate  conception  of 
these  passages.  For  when  Aaron  is  commanded 
(Ex.  xvi.  33)  to  put  the  pot  with  manna ''  before 
Yahweh,"  and  when  Moses  is  told  (Num.  xvii.  10) 
to  bring  Aaron's  rod  again  "  before  the  testimony," 
it  does  not  follow  that  these  things  were  kept  inside 
of  the  ark.  A  comparison  with  other  passages 
where  similar  expressions  are  used  does  not  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod 
were  kept  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  rather  that 
they  were  in  the  sanctuary. 

At  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  temple  the  ark 
seems  to  have  been  burned;  at  least  the  second 

temple  had  an  empty  Holy  of  Holies. 
5.  The  According  to  the  Talmudic  treatise 
Second  Yoma  (536),  a  stone  three  fingers 
Temple,     above  the  ground  was  in  the  place  of 

the  ark,  on  which  the  high  priest 
put  his  censer  on  the  yearly  day  of  atonement. 
It  is  this  stone  to  which,  according  to  some  ex- 
positors, Zech.  iii.  9  refers.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
refers  to  a  time  of  which  he  says  (iii.  16-17)  "  in 
those  days,  said  the  Lord,  they  shall  say  no  more, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  neither  shall 
it  come  to  mind;  neither  shall  they  remember  it; 
neither  shall  they  visit  it;  neither  shall  that  be 
done  any  more.    At  that   time   they  shall  call 
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Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lord.''  This  utterance 
reminds  of  the  description  of  the  new  temple, 
which  Ezekiel  gives  in  the  last  chapters  of  his  book 
(xl.  sqq.),  in  which  nothing  is  read  of  an  ark  of  the 
covenant,  where  the  living  cherubim  carrying  the 
glory  of  God  take  the  place  of  the  cherubim  of  the 
tabernacle  and  of  the  Solomonic  temple,  made  by 
the  hand  of  men, — a  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
true  dwelling  of  God  in  his  congregation  made 
perfect,  in  whose  heart  he  wrote  his  law  (Jer.  xxxi. 
33),  a  time  when  shall  be  fulfilled  what  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Mosaic  legislature  together 
with  the  tabernacle  prophetically  prefigured  as 
"  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come  ''  (Heb.  x.  1 ). 

W.  VOLCKt. 

In  the    preprophetic  age,  "  the  ark  "  was  the 
most  important  s3rmbol  of  the  Hebrew  religion, 
and  its  functions  belonged  almost  wholly  to  that 
period.    The  preceding  sketch  takes  for  granted 
that  the  descriptions  of  it  given  in 
6.  Charac-  Exodus  correspond  to  its  form,  con- 
ter  of  the    dition,    and   contents   as   it   actually 
Accounts     appeared  throughout  its  many  vicissi- 
in  Exodus,  tudes.     But  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  an  idealization, 
like  the  accounts  in  the  same  priestly  code  of  the 
tabernacle  itself.     The  tradition,   however,   that 
the  ark  was  transported  from  Sinai  to  Palestine, 
and  was  moved  from  place  to  place  till  it  was 
finally  lodged  in  the  shrine  of  David  in  Jerusalem 
and   thence  naturally  transferred   to  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  is  doubtless  based  on  fact. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  ark  in  the  history 
of  religion  is  that  it  represents  in  imique  fashion 
the  transition  stage  between  the  primitive  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  and  those  announced  by  the 
prophets.    The    advance    made    by    the    Mosaic 
revelation  upon  the  previous  beliefs  of  the  Hebrews 
is  signally  shown  in  its  representation 
7.  The       of  Yahweh  as  more  than  a  mere  local 
First        deity.    He  was,  indeed,  still  thought 
Period  of    of    as    inseparable    from    his    chosen 
the  Ark's    people;     but  wherever  they  went  he 
History,     might  go  with   them.    He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  forsake  Sinai  at  once;    in 
great  emergencies  he  came  thence  in  his  full  power 
and  majesty  to  the  new  home  of  his  worshipers 
(Judges  V.  4  sqq.,  cf.  I  Kings  xix.  8  sqq.,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2).    The  ark,  however,  was  to  be  a  con- 
stant and  unfaiUng  proof  that  he  was  among  them 
as   their   champion   and   protector.    This   is   the 
original   meaning  of  Ex.  xxxiii.   (cf.   R.   Smend, 
AlUestamentliche  Religionsgeschichtef  Leipsic,   1893, 
pp.  42-43).    The  question  of  the  literal  accuracy 
of  the  statement  that  the  two  tablets  of  the  law 
were  placed  in  the  ark  at  Sinai  and  were  thence- 
forward kept  there  will  be  settled  according  to  the 
view  taken  by  each  inquirer  of  the  character  of 
the  Mosaic  teaching.     It  is  perhaps  easier  to  believe 
that  they  were  placed  there  at  first  than  to  suppose 
that  they  were  kept  there  during  the  whole  early 
history  of  Israel.    The  guardians  of  the  ark  were 
then  very  little  concerned  about  the  command- 
ments of  Yahweh ;  what  they  wanted  was  to  have 
him  fight  their  battles;    they  cared  more  for  his 
numen  than  for  his  nomen.    Moreover,  it  is  not  said 


whether  the  version  of  the  decalogue  contained  in 
Ex.  XX.  (E)  or  that  of  xxxiv.  (J)  was  the  one  that 
was  laid  in  the  ark.  So  long  as  both  versions  were 
in  vogue  neither  could  have  been  regarded  as  ex- 
clusively sacrosanct.  Possibly  some  sacred  stone 
was  first  placed  in  the  ark  as  a  talisman.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  place  in  the  Jordan  where  the 
ark  stood  when  the  waters  were  divided  was  marked 
by  a  heap  of  stones — a  sacred  memorial  (Josh, 
iii.-iv.).  The  first  period  in  the  history  of  the  ark 
came  to  an  end  with  its  capture  by  the  Philistines 
when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  power  of  Yah- 
weh did  not  necessarily  accompany  those  who 
trusted  to  its  presence  for  victory  (I  Sam.  iv.). 
This  was  doubtless  a  wholesome  lesson;  but  the 
moral  of  it  was  weakened  in  later  times  by  the 
sacerdotalists  who  added  to  the  genuine  tradition 
stories  of  the  terrible  punishments  inflicted  both 
upon  the  Philistines  and  Hebrews  who  failed, 
though  unwittingly,  fully  to  appreciate  the  sanctity 
of  the  ark  (I  Sam.  v.,  vi.). 

In  the  next  period  the  ark,  instead  o(  being  itself 
an  object  of  worship  and  an  instrument  of  blessing 
or  cursing,  became  a  sacred  relic  in  a  permanent 
sanctuary.  The  transition  stage  was  the  time 
between  its  return  from  the  Philistine 
8.  The  country  and  its  triumphal  trans- 
Second  portation  to  Jerusalem  (I  Sam.  vii. 
Period.  1-2;  II  Sam.  vi.  1-11).  The  circum- 
stances are  obscure.  But  this  much 
seems  plain:  That  there  was  no  fitting  sanctuary 
for  the  ark  now  that  Shiloh,  the  national  religious 
center,  had  been  destroyed;  that  the  ark  itself, 
having  ceased  to  be  a  beneficent  wonder-worker, 
was  kept  in  seclusion;  and  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  unsettled  reigns  of  Saul  and  of  David  in 
Hebron  it  was  never  regarded  or  appealed  to  as  a 
national  palladium,  not  even  in  the  most  anxious 
days  of  battle.  When  a  permanent  seat  of  worship 
and  of  central  government  had  been  provided  by 
David,  it  was  natural  that  the  most  venerable 
monument  of  the  national  religion  (cf.  Jer.  iii.  16) 
should  be  securely  housed  and  guarded.  But  it 
had  lost  its  practical  efficiency.  We  do  not  read 
of  its  being  again  taken  forth  with  the  army  (II  Sam. 
xi.  11  merely  implies  that  it  had  not  as  yet  a  fitting 
temple  of  its  own);  and  David  himself  in  his  utmost 
peril  refused  to  have  it  carried  with  him  when  he 
left  Jerusalem  before  Absalom  (II  Sam.  xv.  24  sqq.). 
With  its  removal  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  it 
disappears  from  the  record  of  Israel's  religion.  It 
was  superseded  by  the  living  word  of  Revelation. 

J.  F.  McCURDY. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  treatment  is  found  in  EB,  i. 
300-310,  with  that  in  DB,  i,  140-151  perhaps  next; 
J.  H.  Kurts,  Beibr&ge  zur  Symbolik  dea  aUteatameni- 
lichen  KuUua,  in  Zeiiachrift  fUr  lutheriaehe  Theologies  xii. 
(1851 )  27  sqq.;  idem.  Der  aUteatamerUltdie  OpferkvUua,  ff 
11,  15.  Leipsic,  1862;  A.  Kdhler.  Lehrimeh  der  bibliachen 
OeachichU,  i.  368-369.  Erlangen,  1876;  Sehring,  i>er  aitteslo- 
merUliche  Sprachg^jrauch  in  Betreff  de»  Nan%ena  der  .  .  . 
Bundealade,  in  ZATW,  xi.  (1891)  114-115;  Couard,  Die 
religxi>ae  nationaU  Bedeulung  der  Lade^  in  ZATW^  xii.. 
1892;  W.  H.  Kostere,  in  ThT,  xxvii.,  1803  (brilliant); 
H.  Winokler.  Oeachxchte  laraeU,  i.  70-77,  Leipdc.  1805; 
R.  Kraetzschmar,  Die  BundeevorsteUung  im  Alien  Teeto- 
menl,  pp.  208-220,  Marburg.  1896;  C.  von  Schick,  Die  Stifta- 
huUe  dea  Tempel  in  JeruaaUm,  und  der  Tempelplab  der 
JcUUeit,  Berlin.  1896;  W.  Lots,  D%€  Bundealade,  Leipsio. 
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1901;  M.  Debelius,  Die  Lade  Jahvee,  in  Forachungen 
titr  Reliffion  und  LiUeratur  dee  Alien  und  Neuen  Tee- 
tamenta,  Leipsic,  1906.  On  other  ark«,  C.  C.  W.  F 
B&hr,  Sytnbolik  der  Mo»&iadt€n  SHftahlUte,  Heidelberg. 
1841;  Simpson.  Ark-e?urinee  of  Japan,  in  TSBA,  v.  550- 
554;  C.  J.  Ball,  in  TSBA,  xiv.  4. 

ARKITES,  Ork'oitz:  A  people  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  17  and  I  Chron.  i.  15  as  descendants  of 
Canaan.  Since  Josephus  (ArU,y  I.  vi.  2)  the  name 
has  been  connected  with  a  town  Area  (modem 
*Arka  and  Tell  'Arka)^  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
about  12  m.  n.  of  Tripoli.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Assyrian  inscriptions  and  in  the  Tell  el-Amama 
tablets  (Schrader,  42,  55,  194),  and  was  an  impor- 
tant place  in  late  Roman  times.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  bom  there  in  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  from  this 
fact  the  town  was  called  Csesarea  Libani.  It  was 
an  important  fortress  during  the  crusades  and  a 
flourishing  commercial  town  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  ruins  which  remain  belong  to 
Roman  times. 
Biblioorapht:  E.    Robinson,    Later   Biblical    Reaearchea, 

375-381.  Boston,  1856;  SchQrer.  Geechichte,  i.  594.  note  36, 

Eng.  transl.,  I.  ii.  201,  note  35. 

ARLES,  drl,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  An  an- 
cient see  in  southern  France  (44  m.  n.w.  of  Mar- 
seilles), whose  incumbents  from  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventh, 
bore  the  title  of  primate,  descriptive  of  their  position 
as  representatives  of  the  Roman  curia  in  that 
country  and  first  among  the  bishops  of  the  Gallic 
Church.  The  gospel  was  brought  to  Aries  from 
Marseilles  about  the  beginning,  probably,  of  the 
third  centvuy  and  the  first  mention  of  a  bishop  of 
Aries  occurs  about  255.  With  the  division  of  the 
empire  by  Diocletian  and  the  subsequent  rapid 
decline  of  Lyons,  Aries  rose  to  an  eminent  position 
as  a  commercial  and  administrative  center  and  a 
stronghold  of  Roman  civilization  in  Gaul.  Its 
bishops,  however,  were  formally  imder  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  of  Vienne  as  metropolitan  till  about 
the  year  400  when  Aries  succeeded  Treves  as  the 
residence  of  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  becoming,  thereby, 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  power  in  western  Europe. 

The  metropolitan  rights  of  Vienne  were  thereupon 
brought  into  question,  and,  after  a  synod  at  Turin 
(401 )  had  failed  to  arrive  Tit  a  decision  in  the  matter, 
a  grant  of  extensive  privileges  was  obtained  in  the 
year  417  from  Pope  Zosimus  by  Patroclus,  bishop 
of  Aries  since  412.  The  territory  of  the  see  of 
Aries  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  Marseilles, 
and  upon  Patroclus  was  conferred  the  title  of 
metropolitan  of  the  Viennois  with  authority  over 
the  episcopal  sees  of  Narbonne  and  Aix.  To  raise 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Aries  to  a  degree 
commensurate  with  its  pohtical  importance  the 
pope  conferred  upon  its  bishop  the  title  of  primate, 
and  with  it,  the  power  to  intervene  as  arbiter  in 
such  disputed  church  questions  as  were  not  reserved 
for  the  decision   of   the   bishop   of   Rome. 

The  primacy  of  Aries  had  some  justification  and 
much  of  the  authority  which  it  rapidly  gained 
from  a  legend  which  makes  its  appearance  about 
this  time  connecting  Aries  with  the  name  of  Trophi- 
mus  who,  sent  by  the  Apostle  Peter  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Gaul,  was  reputed  to  have  made  that  city 


the  scene  of  his  first  labors.  Subsequently  the 
legendary  Trophim us  was  identified  with  the  person 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  XX.  4,  xxi.  29;  II  Tim.  iv  12).  As  a  result 
of  the  dispute  between  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries  from 
429  (see  Hilary,  St.,  op  Arles),  and  Pope  Leo  the 
Great,  the  primatial  dignity  was  abolished  in  445 
and  the  oflSce  of  metropolitan  was  transferred  to 
Vienne.  So  firmly  grounded,  however,  was  the 
authority  of  Aries  by  this  time  that  in  450  the  claims 
of  the  church  of  Trophimus  to  the  primacy  and 
the  vicariate  were  brought  before  the  pope  by 
nineteen  bishops  of  Gaul,  and  though  Leo  refused 
to  admit  the  validity  of  these  claims  he  receded  so 
far  from  his  position  as  to  divide  the  metropolitan 
dignity  between  Vienne  and  Aries.  Actually, 
Aries  retained  such  preeminence  as  to  make  it 
still  the  first  of  Gallic  episcopates.  The  incursion 
of  the  Visigoths  into  Provence  in  466  severed  all 
relations  between  Aries  and  Rome  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  but  the  rise  of  the  Arian  power  in  southern 
France  and  in  the  north  of  Italy,  led  to  a  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Roman  connection,  in  defense  of 
the  threatened  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Upon  Csesarius, 
bishop  of  Aries,  was  conferred,  in  513,  the  pallium 
as  token  of  the  vicarial  office  (for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Western  Church)  together  with 
the  right  of  exercising  pastoral  supervision  over 
the  churches  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  As  administrator 
and,  more  important  still,  as  a  formulator  of  eccle- 
siastical legislation  Csesarius  made  his  influence 
felt  throughout  the  country  and  traces  of  his  work 
were  to  be  found  in  Spain,  Ireland,  Italy,  and 
Germany  (see  C^ksarius  op  Arles).  But  with 
the  rise  of  the  national  Frankish  Church  and  the 
removal  of  the  political  center  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  north  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Aries 
rapidly  declined.  As  late  as  613  they  appear  in 
the  character  of  papal  vicars  but  their  importance 
soon  became  second  to  that  of  the  bishops  of  Lyons. 
In  794  the  number  of  suffragans  imder  the  authority 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  was  eight;  in  1475  they 
numbered  only  four.  The  bishopric  was  abolished 
in  1802  but  the  title  of  primal  des  primaU  des 
Gaulea  is  still  home  by  the  archbishop  of  Vienne. 
[Among  the  ninety-six  incumbents  of  the  see  the 
most  distinguished,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
were  Vigilius  (588-610),  who  was  apostolic  vicar 
under  Gregory  the  Great  over  all  the  bishops  of 
Burgundy  and  Austrasia,  Cardinal  Peter  de  Foix 
(1450-62),  an  important  ecclesiastical  statesman, 
and  the  last  archbishop,  Jean  Marie  Dulan  (1775- 
92),  who  was  guillotined  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  by  the  revolutionary  authorities.] 

(F.  Arnold.) 
Biblioorapht:  For  souroes  consult  Epiatolce  Ardateneee 
genuxncB  and  EfriatolcB  Viennenaee  epurta,  in  MOH,  Efnat, 
iii.  (1891)  1-109.  On  the  general  subject,  M.  Trichaud. 
Hiatoire  de  la  eatnU  igliae  d' Arlea,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1858-65; 
E.  Ldning,  Geachichte  dea  deutachen  Kirchenreehta,  i.  436-498. 
Strasburg,  1878;  J.  LAngen,OeachichtederromvichenKirche, 
i.  742-785.  Bonn.  1881;  W.  Gundlach.  Der  Strexi  der  Bxa- 
tamer  Arlea  und  Vienne,  Hanover.  1890;  D.  Bernard, 
La  Baailiqxie  primahale  de  81.  Tropkime  d'Arlea,  Paris, 
1893;  L.  Duchesne.  Faaiea  ipiacopaux  de  I'ancienne  Oaule, 
L,  chap.  ii.  84-144.  Paris.  1894. 
ARLES,  SYNODS  OF:  The  first  great  western 
synod  was  held  at  Aries,  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
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peror  Constantine,  who  called  it,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  Marinus,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  in 
314  (316?).  Thirty-three  bishops  were  present, 
representing  almost  all  the  western  provinces,  from 
Africa  to  Britain.  The  significance  of  the  synod  in 
regard  to  the  Donatist  controversy  will  be  treated 
under  Donatism.  The  canons  are  principally  inter- 
esting as  showing  how  the  Church  endeavored  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  alteration  in  its  circumstances 
brought  about  by  the  recognition  of  Christianity. 
They  declare  that  the  acceptance  of  a  government 
office  is  no  reason  for  forsaking  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  and  that  those  who  refused  to  serve 
in  the  army  when  sununoned  should  be  excom- 
mimicated,  while  they  refused  to  consider  chari- 
oteers and  actors  as  members  of  the  Church  unless 
they  renounced  their  professions.  The  principal 
enactments,  however,  related  to  clerical  and  lay 
discipline.  Important  regulations  as  to  ecclesias- 
tical usages  were  the  prescription  of  unanimity  in 
keeping  Easter,  the  forbidding  of  the  African  custom 
of  rebaptizing  heretics,  and  the  requirement  of  the 
presence  of  three  bishops  at  least  for  an  episcopal 
consecration.  Another  synod  was  held  at  Aries 
in  353  during  the  Arian  controversy;  it  is  not 
included  in  the  usual  enumeration.  What  is  called 
the  second  synod  was  held  in  the  fifth  century,  not 
before  443.  Its  56  canons  are  mostly  reaffirma- 
tions of  older  decrees.  It  is  called  in  question 
by  Duchesne  {Pastes  episcopaux,  Paris,  1894,  p. 
141).  The  next  synod,  in  451,  declared  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  "  Tome  of  St.  Leo  "  on  the  Incar- 
nation. What  is  usually  called  the  third,  a  few 
years  later,  decided  a  local  dispute  between  a 
bishop  and  an  abbot.  After  two  more  synods, 
in  463  and  about  475  (for  the  latter  see  Lu- 
ciDus),  the  so  called  fourth  met  under  the 
presidency  of  Caesarius  in  524,  and  was  largely 
concerned  with  means  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  clergy.  The  fifth  was  held  in  554,  to  es- 
tablish more  firmly  the  episcopal  authority.  No 
others  worth  mentioning  occur  imtil  the  reforming 


synod  of  813,  held  imder  Charlemagne's  auspices 
and  expressing  his  views.  Another  was  held  in  1 234 
in  connection  with  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bxblioorapht:  The  acts  are  in  Mann,  ConeUia^  the  canons 
of  1,  2,  4,  and  5  in  H.  P.  Bruns,  Canonet  apo9tolorum  et 
conciliorum,  ii.,  Berlin,  1839;  of  4  and  6  in  MOH,  Con- 
caia,  i.  (1803).  ii.  (1904);  consult  Hefele.  ConeOMen- 
geaehichte,  passim. 

ARMAGH,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient  episco- 
pal see  in  Ireland,  traditionally  reputed  to  have  been 
foimded  by  St.  Patrick  about  445,  and  now  existing 
in  connection  with  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Anglican  Churches.  It  had  exclusive  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  imtil  1152, 
when  a  national  council  at  KeUs  provided  for  the 
elevation  of  three  other  sees,  those  of  Cashel, 
Dublin,  and  Tuam,  to  archiepiscopal  rank,  Armagh 
still  holding  the  primacy.  Of  the  earlier  arch- 
bishops the  most  famous  was  St.  Malachy  (d.  1148; 
see  Malachy  O'Moroaib,  St.),  the  friend  of  St. 
Bernard  and  reformer  of  the  Irish  Church.  Ed- 
ward VI.,  in  the  course  of  his  efforts  to  establish 
Protestantism^  attempted  to  transfer  the  primacy 
to  Dublin,  and  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
is  at  present  designated  as  *'  primate  of  Ireland," 
while  his  colleague  of  Armagh  has  been  known  as 
"  primate  of  all  Ireland  **  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Roman  Catholic 
succession  was  maintained  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  later  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies; one  archbishop  was  assassinated,  another 
died  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  a  third  (Plunket) 
was  executed  in  1681  on  the  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  "  Popish  Plot."  The  diocese  comprises 
Louth,  the  greater  part  of  Armagh  and  Tyrone, 
and  a  section  of  Deny.  The  Anglican  chocese 
included  that  of  Clogher  from  1850  to  1886  when 
Clogher  was  restored  as  a  separate  jurisdiction. 
For  additional  details  on  the  earlier  history,  see 
Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 


I.  History. 

The   Old  Armenian  Kingdom — to 

600  B.C.  (§  1). 
Indo-Germanic    Immigration — the 

Armenians  (§  2). 
The  Persian  Period,  226-642  (§  3). 
The  Califs  and  the  Inroads  of  the 
Turks— to  1381  (§  4).  III. 

II.  Literature. 

Armenia  is  a  coimtry  situated  in  western 
Asia  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas 
and  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus  Mountains. 
In  its  widest  extent  it  lay  between  37 
and  49**  east  longitude,  37**  30'  and  4r  45'  north 
latitude.  The  Euphrates  divided  it  into  Great 
and  Little  Armenia,  respectively  east  and  west  of 
the  river.  It  is  a  lofty  mountain-land  with  ex- 
tensive plains,  including  the  head  waters  of  the 
Cyrus  (Kur)  and  Araxes  (Aras),  which  flow  north- 
ward to  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  The  mountains  are  well  wooded  and 
enclose  deep  and  fruitful  valleys.  The  winters 
are  severe  with  much  snow,  the  summers  dry  and 


ARMENIA. 

Begins  in  the  Fourth  Century  (S  1  )• 

The  Armenian  Alphabet.  Truiala- 
tions  (§  2). 

Original  Armenian  Literature. 
Moses  of  Chorene  ($  3). 

The  Eighth  and  Succeeding  Cen- 
turies (§4). 

The  Armenian  Church. 

Legends  (§1). 


Gregory  the  Illimunator  (S  2). 

History  to  600  (}  3). 

To  1166  (§  4). 

Negotiations  for  Union  with  Rome 

and   the   Greek  Church  (§  5). 
From  1600  (§  6). 
The  Armenian  Uniates  ($  7). 
The  Evangelical  Armenians  (§8). 
Armenians  in  America  (§  0). 

hot.    The  native  geographers  regarded  their  land 
as  the  middle  of  the  world. 

L  History:  The  older  history  of  Armenia  is 
learned  from  Assyrian  accounts  and  native  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  The  Assyrians  called  the  coun- 
try Urartu  (see  Assyria),  corresponding  to  the 
Biblical  land  or  kingdom  of  Ararat  (II  Kings  xix. 
37;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38;  Jer.  Ii.  27).  The  native  name 
for  the  people  is  Chaldini  from  Chaldis,  their  chief 
god.  The  oldest  inhabitants  are  distinguished 
from  the  later  by  their  language,  which  is  allied  to 
the  Ural-Altaic  family.  Originally  living  east  of 
Lake  Van,  the  Urarteans  pressed  to  the  south  and 
east  and  founded  a  kingdom  as  rivals  of  the  Aasyr- 
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ians.  Their  capital  was  the  well-fortified  garden- 
city  Van-Tuspa.  The  temple  of  the  national  god 
Chaldis  became  the  center  of  the  theo- 
I.  The  Old  cratically  organized  kingdom.  By 
Armenian  means  of  the  Menuas  canal  (at 
Ejngdom —  present  the  Shamiram  Su),  King  Men- 
to6oo  B.C.  uas  supplied  his  city  with  water.  Un- 
der his  son,  Argistis  I.,  against  whom 
Shalmaneser  III.  (783-773  B.C.)  had  to  fight  six 
times,  the  kingdom  reached  its  height,  but  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  soon  made  an  end  to  its  glory  and  in 
735  B.C.  the  capital  Tuspa  was  destroyed.  The 
weakened  kingdom,  nevertheless,  continued  in  con- 
stant enmity  with  the  Assyrians.  Thither  the 
sons  and  murderers  of  Sennacherib  fled  in  681.  B.C. 
In  the  course  of  time  better  relations  were  brought 
about  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  till  640  B.C. 
ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Urartu  went  to  Nine- 
veh. The  prophet  Jeremiah  is  the  last  who  men- 
tions the  kingdom,  and  after  this  it  disappears  from 
history  (cf.  C.  F.  Lehmann,  Dm  vorarmenische 
Reich  von  Van,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  1894- 
95,  pp.  353-369;  also  articles  by  Lehmann  and 
W.  Belck  in  ZeUsckrift  fur  Ethnologie,  xxiv., 
1892,  122-152,  Zeiischrift  fur  Assyriologie,  vii., 
1892,  255-267,  Verhandlungen  der  Berliner  OeseU- 
schaft  fur  Anthropologie,  xxv.,  1893,  (61)-(82), 
and  following  years). 

The  advance  of  Indo-Germanic  tribes  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  added  greatly  to  the  population  of 
Armenia.    The  Persians  and  Greeks 
2.  Indo-    called  this  new  element  Armenians, 
Germanic    whereas   the   people  call   themselves 
Immigra-   Hayk,    (plural    of    Hay)    and    their 
tion.  The   coimtry  Hayastan,  claiming  a  mythical 
Armenians.  Hayk  as  their  ancestor.    The  newly 
immigrated  Indo-Oermanic  tribes  ab- 
sorbed the  aborigines.    The  Armenians  were  at 
first  imder  Median,  afterward  imder  Persian  sway. 
They  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  imder  Darius 
I.  (after  521  B.C.),  but,  five  times  defeated,  they 
remained  quiet  under  the  Achsmenids.     In  the 
time  of  Xenophon,  Armenia  was  divided  into  an 
eastern  and  western  satrapy.    It  reached  the  zenith 
of  its  power  under  Tigranes  I.  (about  90-55  B.C.), 
a  descendant  of  Artaxias.    He  extended  the  boimds 
of  his  kingdom,  and  took  the  title  of  King  of  Kings, 
but  in  66  B.C.  Armenia  was  reduced  to  its  old  limits. 
From  that  time  on  the  kingdom  leaned  either  toward 
the  Parthians  or  Romans,  till  it  became  a  Roman 
province  imder  Trajan  (114-117). 

The  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  Arsacids  and  the 
establishment  of  the  rule  of  the  Sassanids  in  Persia 
in  226  was  of  great  importance  for 
3.  The  Per-  Armenia.     As   relatives    of    the    de- 
sian  Period,  throned  legitimate   heirs,  the  Arme- 
226-642.    nian  princes  were  the  sworn  enemies 
of   the   Persian   kings.    In   238   the 
Armenian  King  Chosrov  was  murdered  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Persians.    During  the  following 
disturbances  the  latter  succeeded  in  occupying  the 
country  temporarily  and  forcing  upon  it  the  bated 
Mazdaism,  till  in  261,  by  the  victory  of  Odenathus 
of   Palmyra,   the   country   received   its   freedom. 
The  king's  son  Trdat  (Tiridates),  who  had  fled  to 
Roman  territory,  restored  the  kingdom  and  main- 
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tained  it  in  the  closest  connection  wth  Rome  and 
in  continual  struggle  with  the  Persians.  The  con- 
version of  the  king  and  people  to  Christianity 
necessitated  a  policy  friendly  to  Rome,  which 
came  to  an  end  by  the  unhappy  issue  of  Julian's 
campaign  and  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Jovian,  363. 
The  Persians  occupied  Armenia  and  King  Arsaces 
(Arshak)  was  made  a  prisoner.  Valens,  perceiving 
the  great  mistake,  made  Arshak's  son  Pap  king 
(367-374).  But  the  nobility  and  priests  had  the 
upper  haiid.  From  378  to  385  the  kingdom  was 
governed  by  the  clerically  inclined  Manuel  the 
Mamikonian.  In  387  Theodosius  the  Great  di- 
vided the  kingdom  with  the  Persians;  the  Romans 
received  a  piece  of  the  West  with  Garin  (Theo- 
dosiopolis),  but  four-fifths  of  Armenia  came  to 
Persia.  Till  428  nominal  Armenian  kings  ruled 
under  Persian  supremacy;  then  marzbans  ("  fron- 
tier-governors ")  were  appointed,  some  of  whom 
were  Armenians.  On  the  whole,  the  Persians 
showed  great  consideration  for  the  coimtry.  Many 
revolts  favoring  the  Byzantines  were  unsuccessful, 
but  after  the  Emperor  Maurice  reinstalled  Chosrov 
Parvez  in  591,  the  latter  peacefully  ceded  almost 
all  Armenia  to  the  empire.  With  the  rise  of  the 
Mohammedan  power  it  fell  under  Arab  rule. 

The  first  century  of  the  califs  was  an  epoch  of 

national  and  literary  development,  and  Ashot  I., 

Bagratuni,   belonging  to  an   ancient 

4.  The  Armenian  dynasty,  succeeded  in  855 
Califs  and  in  becoming  the  prince  of  princes 
the  Inroads  and  in  obtaining  in  885  the  royal 
of  the  Turks  crown  from  the  calif.  The  new 
— to  Z38Z.  kingdom  comprised  not  only  Armenia, 
but  also  Albania  and  Iberia  (Georgia). 
In  913  it  became  free,  but  was  divided  into  petty 
kingdoms,  of  which  that  of  the  Artsnmians  of 
Vaspurakan  was  the  most  important.  Afraid 
of  the  aggressive  Seljuks,  Senekherim,  the  last 
Artsrunian,  ceded  his  kingdom  in  1021,  and  Gagik 
the  Bagratunian  in  1041,  to  the  Byzantines,  but 
they,  too,  could  not  withstand  the  great  danger. 
The  systematic  cruel  devastation  of  the  country 
by  the  hordes  of  the  Seljuks  gave  the  deathblow 
to  the  political  life  and  civilization  of  the  Arme- 
nians at  home.  During  these  campaigns  many 
Armenians  withdrew  to  the  Taurus  and  Cilicia. 
In  1080  a  certain  Rupen,  probably  a  Bagratide, 
founded  a  small  kingdom  and  a  new  dynasty 
(Rupenides).  His  brave  successors  conquered  1^ 
Cilicia.  With  Byzantium  they  were  not  on  friendly 
terms,  but  their  relation  to  the  states  of  the  cru- 
saders was  close.  Levon  II.  was  crowned  king  in 
1198.  The  Rupenides  were  followed  in  1342  by 
the  Liisinians  of  Cyprus.  In  connection  with  the 
Mongols  and  the  West,  the  kingdom  tried  to  with- 
stand the  assault  of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes. 
But  in  1375  King  Levon  VI.  had  to  give  up  his 
last  fortress.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1381.  From 
that  time  on  the  Armenians  have  never  had  an 
independent  kingdom. 

IL  Literature:  An  Armenian  literature  oomr 
mences  with  the  introduction  of  the  Armenian 
writing.  Until  the  fourth  century  they  wrote 
Syriac,  Greek,  or  Persian.  Armenian  works  said 
to  belong  to  this  early  time,  are  partly  translations, 
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partly  later  forgeries.    The  orations  of  Gregory  the 
lUuminator     (Venice,     1838;  ed.    Ter     Mikelian, 
Vagharshabad,   1896;  German,  by  J.   F.  Schmid, 
Regensburg,  1872)  belong  to  a  much 
z.  Begins    later    time.     To    his  contemporaiy, 
in   the      Zenop   Glak,    a   Syrian    bbhop  and 
Fourth      afterward    abbot  of   the    monastery 
Century.     Surp  Garabed  in  Taron,  a  history  of 
the    conversion   of   his   province    is 
ascribed,  said  to  have  been  originally  written  in 
Syriac.     It    is  extant    in    an   Armenian  transla- 
tion, "  History  of  Taron,"  and   is   continued  by 
Bishop  John  the  Mamikonian,  said  to  have  lived 
in  the    seventh    century.    Both    works  are  his- 
torically   worthless,   legendary    writings    of    the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.    Under  the  name  of 
Agathangelos,    secretary   of   the    Armenian   king 
Trdat,  a  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  king  and 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  is  extant  in  Arme- 
nian  and   in   Greek   translation.    It   consists   of 
independent    writings    relating    to    St.    Gregory, 
united  after  456  (cf.  A.  von  Gutschmid,  Kleine 
Schriften,  iii.,  Leipsic,  1892, 394  sqq.,  420).   Of  great 
value  is  the  historical  work  of  Faustus  of  Byzan- 
tium, containing  the  history  of  Armenia  from  317 
to   390   and   written   in   Greek.    Fragments   are 
extant  in  Procopius  {De  hello  Penico,  i.  5),  and  the 
entire  work — four  books — ^in  an  Armenian  trans- 
lation. 

The  foimders  of  the  Armenian  national  literature 
are  the  catholicos  Sahag  (d.  439)  and  his  friend 
and  helper,  Mesrob  (d.  440),  the  in- 
2.  The  Ar-  ventor  of  the  Armenian  alphabet, 
menian  Till  their  time  there  existed  no  Arme- 
Alphabet.  nian  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
Translations,  tures,  and  the  Bible  lessons  and 
prayers  were  read  either  in  Syriac 
or  Greek.  Mesrob 's  plan  for  a  special  alphabet 
for  the  Armenians  was  favored  by  Sahag  and  by 
King  Vramshapuh  (395-416).  With  the  help  of 
the  Greek  hermit  and  calligrapher  Rufinus,  the 
alphabet,  mostly  following  the  Greek,  was  pro- 
duced (cf.  H.  Hiibschmann,  Ueber  Ausaprache 
und  Umachreibung  des  AUarmenischen,  in  ZDMG, 
XXX.,  1876,  53  sqq.;  V.  Gardthausen,  Ueber  dem 
ffriechiachen  Uraprung  der  armeniachen  Schrifty 
ibid.  74  sqq.).  For  the  Iberians  and  Albanians, 
two  neighboring  nations  but  dependent  upon  Ar- 
menian culture,  Mesrob  also  invented  alphabets. 
The  Armenian  alphabet  was  first  applied  to  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  But  as  all  Greek  books 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  study  of  Greek  was 
interdicted  in  the  schools,  the  translation  was 
made  from  the  Syriac  version,  and  not  from  the 
original  text.  Men  were  sent,  however,  to  Con- 
stantinople to  study  the  Greek  language  and  ex- 
amine authentic  copies  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the 
result  of  these  exertions  was  a  truly  admirable 
translation,  produced  after  432  (see  Bible  Ver- 
sions, A,  VI.).  The  liturgical  books  for  the 
church  service,  the  church  history  of  Eusebius, 
and  the  life  of  St.  Anthony  by  Athanasius,  were 
also  translated  into  Armenian.  Of  translations, 
the  Greek  text  of  which  has  perished,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Certain  treatises  of  Philo; 
tiie  chronicle  of  Eusebius;  the  apology  of  Aristides; 


homilies  of  Severianus  of  Gabala;  the  eonunen- 
taries  of  Ephraem  Syrus  on  the  Bible;  and  certain 
writings  of  Basil  the  Great,  Chrysostom,  Qyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  others.  All  these 
works  belong  to  the  golden  period.  To  the  later 
school  of  truislators  are  attributed  translatioDB  of 
Plato's  works,  Aristotle's  categories,  and  Porphyry's 
conunentary  on  them,  Ignatius'  shorter  epstleB, 
writings  of  Hippolytus,  Epiphanius,  Gregoriua 
Thaumaturgus,  Euthalius,  and  others. 

The  original  literature  of  the  Armenians  is  almost 
exclusively  historical  and  theological.    To  Mesrob's 
pupil,  Eznik  of  Kulb,  is  due  a  work 
3.  Original  against  heretics,  and  Mesrob's  biog- 
Armenian   rapher,  Koriim,  wrote  an  authentic 
Literature,  record  of  the  beginnings  of  Armenian 
Motes  of   literature.     More  famous  is  Moses  of 
Chorene.    Chorene  {Moaes    Chorenenaia),  author 
of  a  history  of  Armenia  to  the  death  of 
Mesrob  (440),  the  only  native  source  for  the  pre- 
Christian    period    of    the    coimtry.    It    probably 
originated  in  the  seventh  or  early  eighth  centuiy 
and  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam,  1695,  and 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  W.  and  G.  Whiston, 
London,  1736;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Mekh- 
itarists  (Venice,  1843)  in  the  complete  edition  of 
Moses's  works;  French  transl.,  in  Langlois,  ii.  45 
sqq.,  German  by  M.  Lauer  (Regensburg,  1869). 
To  Moses  is  also  ascribed  a  rhetoric  and  geography, 
edited  with  the  history  by  the  Whistons;  a  better 
recension  is  offered  by  A.  Soukry,  in  his  French  and 
Armenian  edition  (Venice,  1881 ;  cf.  von  Gutschmid, 
ut  sup.,  282  sqq.,  322  sqq.;  A.   Carridre,  MoUe  de 
KhoreneileagM^alogiea  patriarcalea,  Paris,  1891,  and 
NouveUea  aourcea  de  Moiae  de  K^oren, Vienna,  1893). 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  Armenian  historians 
is  Eghishe  (Elisseus)  Vartabed,  author  of  a  history 
of  the  religious  war  of  the  Armenians  against  the 
Persians  under  Yezdigerd  II.,  439-451  (Eng.  transl., 
by  C.  F.  Neumann,  Ix>ndon,  1830).    His  junior 
contemporary,  Lazar  of  Parpi,  wrote  a  history  of 
Armenia    from    388    to    405.    John    Mandakuni, 
catholicos  480-487 ,  wrote  homilies  and  prayers.     To 
the  seventh  century  belongs  Bishop  Sebeos's  his- 
tory of  Heraclius.    Toward  the  end  of  the  century 
the  churcli  history  of  Socrates  was  translated  into 
Armenian,   and  an  orthodox  Armenian  wrote  in 
Greek  an  important  but  partial  sketch  of  Armenian 
church  history  from  Gregory  the  Illuminator  to 
his  own  time. 

To  the  eighth  century  belong  John  of  Odxim, 
sumamed    the   Philosopher,    and   Stephen,    arch- 
bishop of  Siunik,  who  translated  the 
4.  The      writings    of     Dionysius    Areopagita, 
Eighth  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Nemesius,  Atha- 
Succeeding  nasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others; 
Centuries,   also  the  epistle  of  the  patriarch  Ger- 
manus    to    the    Armenians.    In    the 
same  century  Armenian  translations  were  made  of 
the    writings   of   Georgius    Pisida,    Hesychius   of 
Jerusalem,  Theodore  of  Ancyra,  Evagrius,  Antip- 
ater  of  Bostra,  Johannes  Chmacus,  and  Titus  of 
Crete.    Toward  the  end  of  the  century  licvond 
(Leontius),  "  the  great  Vartabed,"  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Arabian  inroads  into  Armenia  and  the  wan 
with  the  Empu«,  661-788 
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To  the  tenth  century  belong  two  historical  works, 
one  by  the  catholicos  John,  an  Armenian  history 
from  the  beginning  to  the  year  925;  the  other  by 
Thomas  Artsruni,  giving  the  history  of  the  Arts- 
runians  to  936.  In  the  same  century  lived  Chos- 
rov  the  Great,  who  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  Arme- 
nian breviary;  Mesrob  the  Priest,  the  biographer 
of  Nerses  the  Great  and  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Georgians  and  Armenians;  and  Gregory  of  Narek, 
a  celebrated  writer  of  hymns,  prayers,  homilies, 
etc.  Historians  include  Uchtanes,  Bishop  (of  Urha, 
i.e.,  Edessa?),  and  Moses  of  Kalankaituk.  To  the 
eleventh  century  belong  Stephen  Asolik  of  Taron, 
author  of  a  history  to  the  year  1004;  Aristakes 
of  Lazdiverd,  who  in  his  history  from  989  to  1071 
describes  the  catastrophe  of  Armenia  caused  by 
the  Seljuks;  and  Gregorios  Magistros  (1058),  whose 
letters  are  important  for  contemporary  history. 

Another  flourishing  period  is  the  twelfth  century 
\mder  the  reign  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Rupenides. 
To  this  time  belong  Nerses  Klayetsi  or  Shnorhali, 
catholicos  1166-73,  who  wrote  poems  and  prayers, 
the  latter  translated  into  thirty-six  languages; 
Ignatius,  author  of  a  commentary  on  Luke;  Sarkis 
Shnorhali,  who  wrote  on  the  catholic  epistles; 
Matthew  of  Edessa,  whose  history,  comprising  the 
period  from  952  to  1132,  and  continued  by  Gregory 
the  Priest  to  1162,  contains  many  interesting 
notices  concerning  the  crusades;  Samuel  of  Ani, 
author  of  a  chronicle  to  the  year  1179,  continued 
later  to  1664;  Nerses  of  Lambron,  Archbishop  of 
Tarsus,  whose  dogmatic  works  and  spiritual  ad- 
dresses are  published  with  the  dogmatic  letters 
of  Gregory  Tla,  catholicos  1173-80;  Michael  the 
Great,  patriarch  of  the  Syrians  1166-99,  who 
wrote  a  chronicle  to  the  year  1198;  and  Mekhitar 
Gosh  (d.  1213),  author  of  190  fables. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  also  rich  in  authors. 
Vartan  the  Great  wrote  a  chronicle  to  the  year  1268, 
and  an  exposition  of  Biblical  passages.  Giragos 
of  Gandzak  wrote  a  history  consisting  of  two  parts: 
one  comprising  the  older  Armenian  history  to  1165; 
the  other  contemporaneous,  treating  of  the  Mongols, 
Iberians,  and  the  author's  country,  Albania,  to  1265. 
His  contemporary,  the  monk  Maghakia  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Mongolian  inroads  to  1272.  Stephen 
Orbelian,  archbishop  of  Siunik  1287-1304,  wrote 
a  history  of  Siunik.  Sempad,  brother  of  King 
Hetum  I.  (1224-69),  composed  a  chronicle  to  1274, 
continued  to  1331.  Mekhitar  of  Ayrivank  wrote  a 
chronography  to  1289.  To  the  period  of  decay 
belong  Thomas  of  Metsop,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
author  of  a  history  of  Timur  and  his  successors. 
To  the  seventeenth  century  belongs  Arakel  of 
Tabriz,  author  of  a  history  from  1602  to  1661. 
With  the  eighteenth  century  commences  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Mekhitarists  (q.v.)  and  an  entirely 
new  era,  animated  by  Western  science. 

nL  The  Armenian  Church:  Armenia  has  the 
glory  of  bein^  the  first  land  which  made  Chris- 
tianity the  religion  of  the  country.  Later  legend 
places  the  first  preaching  of  Christian  doctrine  there 
in  the  apostolic  time  and  claims  for  the  land  the 
graves  of  the  four  apostles,  Bartholomew,  Thad- 
dffius  (Lebbseus),  Simon,  and  Judas.  The  most 
prominent  and  important  are  Bartholomew  and 


Thaddseus,  and  they  are  often  mentioned  alone. 

Sometimes  two  Thaddffii  are   distinguished — the 

apostle,    and    one    of   the    seventy. 

1.  Legends.  These  are  the  apostles  whose   activ- 

ity the  older  legend  has  placed  in  the 
East,  and  these  legends,  mostly  of  Greek  or  Syriac 
origin,  were  worked  over  and  enlarged  by  the 
Armenians  in  a  relatively  late  time;  the  product 
can  be  seen  in  the  historical  work  of  Moses  of 
Chorene.  The  Bartholomew  legend  is  evidently  the 
oldest;  Greek  testimonies  of  the  fifth  century 
know  of  his  death  by  martyrdom  in  Urbanopolis 
(Albanopolis,  Xerbanopolis,  etc.),  an  otherwise 
unknown  city  of  Great  Armenia.  But  the  im- 
portance of  Bartholomew  does  not  come  up  to  that 
of  Thaddsus.  The  legend  of  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa 
(see  Abgar),  of  his  correspondence  with  Jesus  and 
the  sending  of  Thaddseus  to  Edessa,  enjoyed  at  an 
early  period  great  popularity  in  Armenia.  The 
Armenian  form  of  the  legend  is  extant  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Doctrina  Addcn  ("  Labubna  of  Edessa, 
Abgar's  letter,  or  History  of  the  Conversion  of  the 
Eklessenes,"  Armen.,  Venice  and  Jerusalem,  1868, 
French  by  Alishan,  Venice,  1868,  by  Emin  in  Lan- 
glois,  ii.  313  sqq.). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christianity  was 
introduced  in  Armenia  very  early.     Before  Gregory 

the  Illuminator,  the  true  apostle  of 

2.  Gregory  Armenia,  Merujan,  the  bishop  of  the 
theBlumi-  Armenians,  wrote  a  letter  on  repent- 

nator.  ance  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  VI.  xlvi.  2) 
to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (248-265). 
A  new  epoch  begins  with  Gregory.  According  to 
imreliable  tradition,  Anak,  a  scion  of  the  noble 
house  of  Suren  Pahlav,  the  murderer  of  King 
Chosrov  (d.  238),  was  his  father.  Like  many  other 
Armenian  princes  he  sought  refuge  on  Roman 
territory  during  the  Persian  occupation.  At 
Ceesarea  he  received  a  Christian  and  Greek  edu- 
cation, which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  development  of  Armenia. 
When  the  Armenian  kingdom  was  retaken  and 
reorganized,  Gregory  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
helpers  of  the  king.  But  with  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  was  also  connected  the  restitution 
of  the  national  religion,  which  had  been  supplanted 
by  Persian  fire-worship.  As  a  Christian,  Gregory 
refused  to  offer  chaplets  upon  the  altar  of  the  great 
goddess  Anahid  on  the  national  festival  arranged 
by  the  king,  and  professed  to  be  a  Christian.  The 
enraged  king  subjected  him  to  cruel  tortures; 
legend  speaks  of  his  confinement  in  a  pit  for  thir- 
teen years.  At  last  the  king  was  converted  by  a 
miracle  (Sozomen,  ii.  8),  and  then  the  Christianizing 
of  the  country  was  undertaken  by  both.  At  the 
head  of  the  army,  Trdat  and  Gregory  marched  to 
the  ancient  capital  Artaxata;  the  temple  of  Anahid 
and  the  oracle  of  Tiur  with  its  school  of  priests 
were  destroyed  after  a  stout  resistance,  and  all  the 
temple  property  was  given  to  the  Christian  churches. 
In  the  same  manner  they  acted  in  West  Armenia. 
At  the  request  of  the  king,  Gregory,  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  of  Armenian  feudal  princes,  went  to 
Cffisarea,  and  was  consecrated  primate  of  Armenia 
by  Leontius.  From  Cappadocia  Gregory  brought 
the  relics  of  John  the  Baptist  (Surp  Garabcd)  and 
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Athenogenes  (Atanagines),  who  were  now  made 
the  national  saints.  Gregory  then  went  south  and 
at  Ashtishat  in  the  country  of  Taron  destroyed 
the  most  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  coimtry, 
the  temple  of  Vahagn,  Anahid,  and  Astghik,  and 
in  its  place  the  splendid  Christ-Church,  **  the  first 
and  great  church,  the  mother  of  all  Armenian 
churches/'  was  erected.  From  Taron  Gregory 
went  to  the  province  of  Ararat,  where  stood  the 
famous  sanctuary  of  the  god  Vanatur  of  Bagavan. 
This,  too,  was  turned  into  a  church  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Athenogenes,  and  the  people  who  had  gathered 
there  from  the  northeast  were  baptized. 

Three  things  may  be  noticed  in  this  newly  con- 
stituted Armenian  Church,  l^'irst,  its  national 
character.  Gregory  preached  in  the  native  tongue; 
the  sons  of  the  former  idolatrous  priests  were 
educated  in  a  Christian  school,  which  formed  the 
seminary  for  future  bishops;  pupils  of  this  school 
gradually  occupied  the  twelve  episcopal  sees, 
established  by  Gregory.  The  second  feature  is 
the   compulsory   conversion,    and   the   third   the 

Judaic  character  of  the  church.    The 

3.  History     patriarchate   has   its   parallel   rather 

to  600.        in  the  Jewish   high-priesthood    than 

in  specific  Christian  distinctions;  like 
the  episcopate,  it  became  hereditary  in  some  fam- 
ilies. The  superior  clergy,  as  a  rule,  were  married. 
Gregory  was  followed  by  his  younger  son,  Aris- 
takes,  who  in  325  attended  the  Coimcil  of  Nicaea; 
then  by  his  elder  son  Vrtanes,  who  made  his  elder 
son  Gregory  catholicos  of  the  Iberians  and  Alba- 
nians. Nerses,  great-grandson  of  Vrtanes,  ordained 
catholicos  at  the  urgent  wish  of  king  and  people, 
in  365  convened  a  synod  at  Ashtishat,  which 
regulated  marriages  between  relatives,  limited  the 
excessive  mourning  over  the  dead,  and  founded  the 
first  monasteries,  the  first  asylums  for  widows, 
orphans,  and  the  sick,  and  the  first  caravansaries 
for  travelers.  King  Arshag,  displeased  with  the 
order  of  things,  appointed  an  anticatholicos, 
but  when  Arshag  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Per- 
sians, Nerses  acted  as  regent  for  the  minor  king 
Pap  (367-374).  As  soon  as  the  latter  became  of  age 
he  abolished  many  things  introduced  by  Nerses, 
and  poisoned  him  before  374.  Basil  of  Cffisarea 
anathematized  the  Armenian  kingdom  and  refused 
to  consecrate  a  new  catholicos.  But  King  Pap 
found  pliant  clerics  who  were  willing  to  receive 
ordination  from  native  bishops.  After  Nerses's 
death  Armenia  was  definitely  freed  from  all 
spiritual  connection  with  Csesarea  and  made  eccle- 
siastically independent.  About  390  Sahag  the 
Great,  the  Parthian,  Nerses'  son,  was  made  ca- 
t  holicos.  His  government  forms  the  most  important 
turning-point  of  the  Armenian  Church.  Like  his 
father  he  promoted  monasticism;  he  opposed  the 
deposition  of  the  last  king  Ardashes  and  the  turn- 
ing of  Armenia  into  a  Persian  satrapy  (428).  But 
the  nobility  had  its  way  and  the  Persian  govern- 
ment, by  making  use  of  this  opposition,  deposed 
the  influential  Sahag  and  appointed  two  Syrians 
in  succession  as  catholicoi.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Sahag  and  Mesrob,  the  Sjrrian  language  was  now 
superseded  by  the  Armenian.  The  continued 
connection  with  Greece  preserved  the  Armenian 


Church  from  being  crippled  and  isolated.  At  the 
request  of  the  nobility,  Sahag  was  again  made  ca- 
tholicos before  he  died  (Sept.  15,  439).  He  was  the 
last  in  the  male  line  of  the  family  of  Gregory  the 
Illuminator.  The  family  estate  went  to  his  daugh- 
ter's sons,  the  Mamikonians,  whereas  the  dignity 
of  catholicos,  after  Greco-Oriental  custom,  was  now 
given  to  monks.  Sahag's  successor,  Joseph,  held 
a  synod  at  Sahapivan  to  remove  certain  abuses. 
The  0>uncil  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which  later  Arme- 
nians condenmed,  had  no  effect  upon  the  contem- 
poraries, because  King  Yezdigerd  II.  (43^-457) 
endeavored  to  make  Mazdaism  the  ruling  religion 
in  Armenia.  The  princes  yielded  at  first,  but  soon 
the  people  revolted,  and  the  magi  and  their  temples 
had  to  suffer.  Vartan  the  Biamikonian  stood  at 
the  head,  but  the  Armenians  were  defeated  in  451 
and  many  of  the  nobles  and  clerics  were  deported 
to  Persia,  where  they  suffered  martyrdom  after 
many  years  of  imprisonment.  One  of  these  mar- 
tyrs was  Joseph  the  catholicos  (454).  The  per- 
secution ceased  in  484,  and  during  the  time  of  peace 
which  now  followed,  the  Armenians  were  wholly 
influenced  by  the  ruling  Greek-Oriental  theology, 
and  Zeno's  Henotikon  (482)  became  their  rule  of 
faith.  The  sjmod  at  Vagharshabad,  which  was 
convened  in  491  by  the  catholicos  Babken  and 
which  was  attended  not  only  by  the  Armenian 
bishops  but  also  by  the  Albanian  and  Iberian, 
solenmly  condemned  the  0>uncil  of  Chalcedon. 
This  synod  is  epoch-making  in  the  Armenian 
dThurch.  From  now  on  the  Armenians,  as  well  as 
the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  accept  only  the  strict 
Monophysitic  doctrine  as  orthodox  (cf.  A.  Ter 
Mikelian,  Die  armenische  Kirche  in  ihren  Betieh- 
ungen  zur  hyzarUinischen,  Leipsic,  1892).  With 
the  Persian  government  the  clergy  had  thus  far 
lived  in  peace.  But  an  effort  to  erect  a  temple  of 
fire  in  the  capital  Duin  in  571  led  to  a  massacre 
of  the  magi  and  Persians.  The  Armenians  for  the 
time  being  attached  themselves  to  the  Romans. 
Many  priests  and  the  catholicos  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  latter  died.  Armenia  remained 
\mder  Persian  sway. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  Armenian  Church  begins 
imder  Emperor  Heraclius.    After  he  had  restored 

the  cross  to  Jerusalem  in  629,  he 
4.  To  1 166.  opened  negotiations  with  the  Mono- 

physites  of  Syria,  which  seemed  to 
favor  a  union.  The  Armenian  catholicos  Ezr  also 
shared  in  them,  and  partook  with  the  emperor  in 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  The  union  lasted 
during  the  lifetime  of  Heraclius.  The  rise  of  Islam 
changed  the  coimtry's  policy  toward  Rome.  The 
national  hatred  between  Armenians  and  Greeks 
became  most  violent.  The  Greek  soldiers  stationed 
in  Armenia  complained  that  they  were  treated  like 
infidels.  Nerses  III.,  Ezr's  successor,  had  been 
educated  in  Greece  and  secretly  favored  the  Chal- 
cedonian  0>uncil  (i.e.,  the  Monothelite  doctrine), 
but  the  sjmod  at  Duin,  which  met  at  the  wish  of  the 
emperor  \mder  the  presidency  of  Nerses,  condemned 
again  in  the  most  solenm  manner  the  0>uncil  of 
Chalcedon.  But  when  in  652  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  appeared  at  Duin,  the  decisions  of  Chalce- 
don were  solemnly  proclaimed  on  Sunday  in  the 
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main  church;  the  catholicos  and  the  bishops  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  from  a  Greek  priest.  Jus- 
tinian II.  (68^-690)  succeeded  in  making  a  new  union 
with  the  catholicos  Sahag  III.  (677-703)  and  his 
bishop,  whom  he  had  called  to  Constantinople; 
but  having  returned  to  their  homes,  they  repu- 
diated it.  Under  the  patriarchate  of  Elia  (703- 
713),  Nerses  Bakur,  catholicos  of  the  Albanians, 
and  Queen  Sparam  tried  to  introduce  the  Chalce- 
donian  belief  into  their  country.  But  the  Armenian 
catholicos  protested  against  them  to  the  calif 
Abd  al-Malik  and  with  the  help  of  Arabian  soldiers 
the  two  leaders  were  taken  to  Damascus  bound  in 
chains  and  the  Albanian  orthodo3cy  was  saved. 
During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  under  the  rule 
of  the  Bagratunians  the  Church  became  again 
influential.  Many  monasteries  were  built,  and 
many  theologians  and  famous  ascetics  are  men- 
tioned. Even  Monophysitic  coreligionists  from 
Colchis  and  the  Roman  empire  entered  the  Arme- 
nian monasteries.  But  this  growth  of  religious 
life  also  developed  hatred  of  the  Greeks.  In  vain 
was  the  correspondence  between  the  patriarch 
Photius  and  the  catholicos  Zakaria  (853-876). 
The  very  friendly  letters  of  Nicolaus  Mysticus 
and  of  the  catholicos  John  the  Historian  (897- 
925),  touched  merely  upon  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  Armenian  empire,  avoicUng  all  theological 
questions.  Anania  (943-965),  however,  following 
the  counsel  of  **  the  deep  thinkers "  advised  to 
rebaptize  the  Greeks.  His  mild  successor,  Vahanik, 
being  suspected  of  heresy,  was  deposed.  An  effort 
of  the  zealous  metropolitan  of  Sebastia  to  discuss 
again  the  question  of  the  two  natures,  was  frustrated 
by  the  catholicos  Khachik  (971-990)  in  a  long  letter 
still  extant  (Stephanus  Asolik,  iii.  21)  and  the  or- 
thodox Armenian  doctrine  was  defended  by  quota- 
tion from  the  Fathers.  Khachik's  successor,  Sar- 
gis  (992-1019)  resided  at  Ani,  the  famous  residence 
of  the  Bagratunians,  where  Queen  Katramide, 
wife  of  Gag^  (989-1020)  had  built  a  splendid  cathe- 
dral. A  hard  time  began  for  the  Armenian  Church 
when  in  the  ninth  century  the  realm  was  annexed 
by  the  Byzantine  empire.  A  large  orthodox 
hierarchy  was  established  in  the  new  provinces. 
At  the  head  stood  a  metropolitan  with  the  title 
of  Keltzene,  Kortzene,  and  Taron,  besides  twenty- 
one  bishops.  Of  course,  they  were  shepherds  with- 
out sheep.  The  Greeks  continued  their  efforts  to 
force  upon  the  Armenians  the  Chalcedonian  faith. 
The  opposition  was  much  strengthened  by  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  higher  clergy.  Khachik  II. 
(1058-65)  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  Constantinople 
for  three  years.  The  revenues  of  the  catholicos 
decreased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  incumbent 
often  was  in  want.  But  with  Vahram,  the  son  of 
Krikor,  catholicos  1065-1105,  the  patriarchate 
became  again  hereditary,  as  in  the  beginning. 
Krikor 's  seven  successors  till  1202  were  his  relatives 
on  either  the  father's  or  mother's  side.  They  were 
called  Pahlavimi,  because  they  traced  back  their 
supposed  pedigree  to  Gregory  the  Illuminator  and 
the  Suren  Pahlav.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
family  rendered  great  services  to  the  Armenian 
Church  in  different  times.  Jealousy  and  self-inter- 
ests were  sometimes  the  cause  of  anticatholicoi, 


whose  number  at  times  was  four.  But  the  people 
only  considered  those  as  lawful  who  belonged  to 
Gregory's  house.  In  1147  Gregory  III.  PaUavuni 
(1113-66)  bought  of  the  widow  of  Coimt  Jocelin 
of  Edessa  the  fortress  Hromkla,  which  remained 
the  residence  of  the  Armenian  catholicoi  till  1293. 
The  close  relation  between  the  Armenian  king- 
dom of  CUicia  and  the  Latin  states  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  soon  brought  the  Armenian  Church 
into  closer  contact  with  Rome.  At  first  the  Arme- 
nians welcomed  the  crusaders  as  enemies  of  the 
Greeks.  But  they  soon  changed  their  minds  when 
they  had  to  suffer  (as,  e.g.,  in  Edessa)  under  their 
rule.  Negotiations  for  a  union  were 
5.  Negotia-  soon  resumed.  From  political  mo- 
tions for  tives  the  kings  especially,  sometimes 
Union  with  also  the  catholicoi,  favored  these 
Rome  and  ineffectual  negotiations.  Levon  II., 
the  Greek  "  because  he  ascribed  his  greatness 
Church,  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  in 
Rome,"  wished  to  obtain  a  royal 
crown  from  Pope  Celestine  III.  and  Emperor  Henry 
VI.  Conrad  of  Wittelsbach,  Archbishop  of  Biainz, 
brought  the  crown  in  1198  with  three  papal  injunc- 
tions: (1)  To  celebrate  the  principal  festivals  on 
the  same  days  as  the  Roman  Church;  (2)  Con- 
tinual devotion  by  day  and  night;  (3)  To  fast  on 
Christmas-eve  and  Easter-eve.  The  king  pacified 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  with  the  words*  "  Be 
not  disturbed,  I  will  play  the  hypocrite."  During 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Armenian  nation  had  become 
definitely  united  with  Rome.  The  Vartabed  John 
of  Chemi  learned  the  Latin  language  from  the 
Dominican  Bartholomew  and  in  connection  with 
him  foimded  a  special  branch  of  the  Dominicans, 
the  Unitores.  He  introduced  the  Latin  language 
into  the  service  of  the  Church,  declared  the  Armenian 
sacraments  invalid,  rebaptized  the  laymen,  and 
reordained  the  ministers  who  followed  him.  One 
of  his  adherents,  Nerses  Balienz,  bishop  of  Urmia, 
who  with  others  had  been  expelled  from  the  Church 
and  driven  from  Armenia,  in  order  to  revenge  him- 
self went  to  Avignon  and  calumniated  the  Arme- 
nian Church  before  the  pope,  charging  it  with  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  errors.  They  were  com- 
municated to  the  catholicos,  refuted  at  a  synod  in 
Sis  in  1342,  and  the  pope  was  satisfied  by  this 
thorough  refutation.  The  fanatical  action  of  the 
Unitores  generally  effected  the  very  opposite  result. 
With  the  Greeks,  too,  negotiations  concerning 
union  took  place.  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
after  1165  corresponded  with  Nerses  IV.  Shnorhali 
(catholicos  116^73).  This  correspondence  was 
continued  by  Nerses'  successor  Gregory  IV. 
(1173^80);  but  the  Synod  of  Hromkla  (1179) 
rejected  all  proposals  of  the  Greeks.  The  death  of 
Manuel  (1180)  and  of  the  catholicos  Gregory,  who 
was  disposed  toward  a  union,  made  an  end  to  all 
union  endeavors.  Another  effort  made  in  1196 
by  the  "  ecumenical "  council  at  Tarsus  in  the 
interest  of  King  Levon  II.  was  also  fruitless.  Dur- 
ing the  Persian  persecutions  the  Armenians  migra- 
ted to  the  West.  Rich  mercantile  colonies  existed, 
especiaUy  in  Poland.  The  escaped  catholicos 
MeUdseth  died  at  Lemberg  in  1625,  after  having 
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founded  a  bishopric  there  for  which  he  had  con- 
secrated Nikolaios.  At  the  instance  of  the  Jesuits 
the  latter  joined  the  union. 

With   the  seventeenth  century  a  new   period 

begins    for    the    Armenians.     From    Echmiadzin 

(Vagharshabad),  the  seat  of  the  ca- 

6.  From  tholicos,  clerics  were  sent  out  to  estab- 
1600.  lish  Armenian  printing  offices.  Such 
were  established  at  Lemberg  1616, 
at  Julfa  and  Leghorn  1640,  at  Amsterdam  1660 
(transferred  to  Marseilles  in  1672),  at  Constan- 
tinople 1677,  and  elsewhere.  Till  then  the  Arme- 
nians were  little  better  educated  than  the  Syrians 
or  Copts.  The  merit  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  European  culture  belongs  to  Mekhitar  and 
his  order,  the  Mekhitarists  (q.v.).  In  1828  Persian 
Armenia  came  under  Russian  sway,  and  again  a 
new  period  commenced  for  the  national  Church. 

The  national  Armenian  Church,  whose  adher- 
ents are  erroneously  called  Gregorians,  considers 
as  its  head  the  **  supreme  patriarch  and  catholicos 
of  all  Armenians,"  residing  at  Echmiadzin,  who  is 
elected  by  a  national  council  consisting  of  members 
of  all  Armenian  eparchies.  Connected  with  the 
patriarchal  see  is  a  theological-philosophical  acad- 
emy. An  incomplete  catalogue  of  the  library  at 
Echmiadzin  was  published  by  Brosset  (Catalogue 
de  la  bibliothtque  d*Ed8chmiadzin  public  par  M, 
Brosset,  St.  Petersburg,  1840).  Besides  the  su- 
preme patriarchate  there  are  two  lower  ones,  those 
of  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople. 

The  Armenians  who  are  united  with  the  Roman  See 

(the  so  called  Uniates  or  United  Armenians)  have 

maintained  themselves  since  the  times 

7,  The  At-  of  the  crusaders  and   the  Unitores, 

menian     and  gradually  increased  in  numbers. 

Uniates.  Several  catholicoi  negotiated  with 
Rome,  but  the  clergy  and  people 
remained  anti-Roman.  When,  however,  the  order 
of  Mekhitarists  was  established,  a  catholicate  in 
connection  with  Rome  was  founded.  Abraham 
Attar-Muradian  in  1721  founded  in  the  Lebanon 
the  monastery  of  Kerem,  which  accepted  the  rule 
of  St.  Anthony  (see  Antonians,  1).  His  suc- 
cessors besides  their  own  names  take  also  that  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles.  For  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  and  United  Arme- 
nians, Pius  IX.  issued,  July  12,  1867,  the  bull 
Reversurus.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  United, 
protected  by  the  Turkish  government,  did  not 
recognize  the  injunctions  of  the  bull,  and  in  1870 
they  renounced  the  Roman  See,  calling  themselves 
Oriental  Catholics.  The  most  prominent  men 
among  the  United  and  most  of  the  Venetian  Mekh- 
itarists sided  with  them.  On  May  20,  1870, 
Pope  Pius  IX.  suspended  many  priests,  and  when 
they  did  not  yield,  he  exconrnmnicatcd  four  bishops 
and  forty-five  other  priests.  The  result  was  that 
the  separatists  now  formed  an  independent  organi- 
zation under  the  civil  patriarch  John  Kapelian, 
who,  however,  submitted  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in 
1879.  In  1880  Anton  Hassun  was  made  the  first 
Armenian  cardinal.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1884. 
His  successor  as  patriarch  of  Cilicia  with  residence 
at  Constantinople  was  Stephen  Azarian,  sumamed 
Stephanus  Petrus  X.,  to  whom  the  pope  sent  an 


encyclical  in  1888,  in  which  the  preservation  of  the 
Armenian  language  and  liturgy  for  religious  pur- 
poses is  guaranteed  to  the  Armenians,  and  every- 
thing is  confirmed  which  Benedict  XIV.  enjoined 
concerning  their  own  and  other  Oriental  liturgies 
(cf.  D.  Vernier,  Histoire  du  patriarchat  Arminien 
catholique,  Paris,  1890). 

According  to  Miasiones  caihoUca  cura  S.  Congre- 
gationia  de  propaganda  fide  descripta  anno  1901, 
the  present  status  of  the  Armenians  united  with 
Rome  is  as  follows:  The  seat  of  the  Armenian 
patriarch  of  Cilicia  is  Constantinople.  The  dio- 
cese comprises  16,000  Catholic  Armenians;  13  con- 
gregations; 85  priests  (including  16  Mekhitar- 
ists of  Venice,  10  of  Vienna,  and  14  Antonians); 
5  boys'  and  7  girls'  schools;  2  colleges  besides  the 
seminary  of  the  patriarch  and  1  lyceum;  the  con- 
vent of  the  Mekhitarists  of  Venice  at  Kadikeuy,  of 
those  of  Vienna  at  Pancaldi,  of  the  Antonians  at 
Ortakeuy;  one  monastery  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Inmiaculate  Conception.  To  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  belong  also  15  bishoprics.  Ex- 
cluded from  this  supervision  are  the  dioceses  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Artuin  in  Russia,  and  Lem- 
berg in  Austria,  whose  archbishop  has  been  named 
since  1819  by  the  emperor  of  Austria.  The  United 
Armenians,  not  including  those  in  Hungary,  in 
Russia  outside  of  the  eparchy  of  Artuin,  and  in 
Persia,  number  about  100,000  according  to  the  lists 
of  the  propaganda.  (H.  Gelzer.) 

The  evangelical  movement  among  Armenians 
had  its  origin  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
several  attempts  to  revive  rehgion  in  the  Eastern 
Churches.  A  large  number  of  Armenians  in  Tur- 
key, inhabiting  Cilicia  and  central  and  southern 
Asia  Minor,  have  lost  their  own  language,  speaking 
Turkish,  but  writing  it  with  Armenian  letters. 
They  are  quite  imable  to  imderstand 
8.  The  the  Armenian  ch\m;h  books.  In  1815 
Evang^cal  two  Armenian  ecclesiastics  prepared 
Armenians,  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Turkish  for  these  people,  which  was 
afterward  printed  (1819)  at  St.  Petersburg.  About 
the  same  time  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
London  sent  a  mission  to  Malta  to  advance  the  cause 
of  religion  in  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  Churches. 
This  mission  came  in  contact  with  Armenians  before 
its  abandonment  in  1830.  Li  1823  the  Basel  Mission 
Institute  sent  two  of  its  graduates,  Mr.  Zaremba 
(who  was  a  Russian  count  by  birth)  and  Mr. 
Pfander  (afterward  renowned  as  a  missionary  to 
Mohammedans  in  India  and  in  Turkey).  These 
men,  driven  from  the  Caucasus  by  the  Czar  Nicholas 
I.,  left  a  strong  evangelical  Armenian  body,  which 
still  perseveres,  at  Shushi,  Shemakhi,  and  Baku. 
About  this  time  an  Armenian  scholar  of  Constanti- 
nople, acting  for  the  British  Bible  Society,  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  modem,  or  colloquial 
Armenian,  the  ancient  and  ecclesiastical  language 
being  unintelligible  to  the  common  people.  This 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1823,  and  became  an- 
other of  the  influences  vaguely  at  work  for  reform. 

The  chief  advance  in  this  direction  came  through 
the  American  Board,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which  sent 
missionaries  to  Turkey  in  1819  and  has  steadily 
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prosecuted  its  purpose  of  enlightening  the  members 
of  the  Oriental  Churches  up  to  this  time.  Turkey 
being  in  turmoil  at  this  time,  the  mission  printing- 
press  wofi  established  at  Malta;  explorations  were 
made  throughout  Syria,  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  finally,  in  1830-31,  through  a  large  part  of 
Eastern  Turkey  besides  the  Caucasus  and  Persia. 
As  a  result,  stations  of  the  American  Board  were 
founded  among  the  Armenians  at  Smyrna  (1820), 
Constantinople  (1831),  Brousa,  and  Trebizond 
(1833).  The  printing  plant  for  Armenian,  Turkish, 
and  Greek  was  removed  from  Malta  to  Smyrna  in 
1835  and  there  Bible  work  was  pressed  forward. 
A  translation  of  the  Bible  into  modem  Armenian, 
by  Elias  Riggs,  was  published  in  1852,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Turkish  written  with 
Armenian  letters  by  William  Goodell  was  pub- 
hshed  in  1841 — the  first  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  this  language.  These  two  trans- 
lations placed  the  Bible  within  reach  of  all  the 
Armenians  of  the  Turldsh  empire.  In  1904  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  Armenians  in 
Turkey  amounted  to  neariy  30,000  copies. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Board  in  entering 
the  field  of  the  Armenian  Church  was  by  no  means 
hostile  to  it.  Not  the  Armenians  but  the  assurance 
of  the  Mohammedans  that  they  had  tested  Chris- 
tianity and  found  it  wanting  was  the  real  objec- 
tive. The  first  missionaries  at  Constantinople 
laid  their  plans  before  the  Armenian  patriarch, 
and  during  twelve  years  had  Ws  friendly  approval, 
especially  for  their  schools.  A  less  liberal  patri- 
arch punished  with  severe  persecution  from  1845 
to  1847  Armenians  who  had  adopted  the  idea  of 
individual  study  of  the  Bible.  Finally  the  British 
Government  interfered  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty, 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  Sultan  in  the  Hatti 
Sherif  of  1839.  All  Armenians  who  chose  to  escape 
the  pains  of  the  ban  by  declaring  themselves  Protes- 
tants were  protected  by  Turldsh  police  against  the 
rancor  of  the  patriarch;  and  in  1852-54  the  "  Prot- 
estant Community  "  as  it  is  ofiScially  called,  or  the 
"  Evangelical  Community  "  ajs  it  is  called  by  its 
members,  was  formally  recognized,  with  a  layman 
as  its  representative  before  the  throne,  and  with  all 
the  rights  of  a  separate  religious  organization. 
Since  then  evangehcal  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Syrians, 
Jews,  etc.,  have  been  added  to  this  body. 

The  American  Board's  missions  among  the  Arme- 
nians have  extended  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey, 
to  the  Persian  frontier  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
Arabic-speaking  provinces  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia on  the  south.  The  central  stations  number 
13  and  the  outstations  241,  with  161  missionaries 
(of  whom  63  are  unmarried  women)  and  956  native 
workers.  The  communicants  in  its  congregations 
(1905)  number  14,542,  and  the  adherents  50,738. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  separate  statistics 
of  the  Armenians  in  these  congregations  are  not 
kept.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  estimate  them  at  about 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Educational 
work  is  extensive  and  effective.  There  are  22,152 
scholars  of  all  grades  and  both  sexes  in  the  529 
primary  and  intermediate  schools,  the  six  colleges 
for  men  and  women,  and  the  four  theological 
seminaries,  which  receive  candidates  for  the  min- 


istry of  the  Old  Armenian  Church  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Evangelical  body.  Robert  College  at  Con- 
stantinople, founded  by  Christopher  Robert  of 
New  York  with  CyniB  Hamlin  for  its  first  president, 
is  not  included  in  these  statistics.  It  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  mission,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense 
propagandist.  Yet  its  liberal  education  of  Arme- 
nians has  tended  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  Evangelical  Armenian  body.  A  publishing 
house  at  Constantinople,  removed  from  Smyrna 
in  1853,  and  with  uninterrupted  productiveness 
since  it  was  foimded  in  Malta  in  1822,  issues  school 
books,  religious  books,  hynmals,  conmientaries, 
and  other  helps  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  besides 
a  family  newspaper  that  appears  in  an  Armenian 
and  a  Turldsh  edition. 

A  small  number  of  Armenians  have  joined  the 
evangelical  movement  through  the  mission  of  the 
(American)  Disciples  of  Christ.  Many,  whose 
statistics  are  not  separately  kept,  have  connected 
themselves  with  the  American  Presbyterian  mis- 
sions in  Persia.  Reckoning  all  these  together, 
and  adding  to  them  the  evangelical  Armenians  in 
the  Russian  Caucasus  and  in  the  territory  taken 
from  Turkey  in  the  war  of  1877-78,  the  total  number 
of  Evangelical  Armenians  may  be  estimated  in 
these  coimtries  at  about  80,000. 

Henrt  Ons  DwiGHT. 

Armenian  inmiigration  to  the  United  States 
practically  commenced  in  1895  after  the  massacres 
of  that  time.  A  few  had  come  earlier  for  education, 
business,  or  manufacturing,  and  there  were  small 
communities  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  After 
that  the  number  increased  rapidly.  The  census  of 
1900  makes  no  distinction  of  races  from  Turkey, 
though  the  later  inmiigration  reports  do.  It  thus 
follows  that  exact  figures  are  scarcely  obtainable. 
The  best  estimates  place  the  total  (1906)  at  not 
far  from  30,000,  of  whom  from  7,500  to  10,000  may 
be  considered  as  Protestants  or  Evangelicals,  the 
remainder  belonging  to  the  Gregorian 
9.  Armeni-    or    Orthodox    Church.    The    largest 

ans  in  single  community,  practically  a  colony, 
America,  is  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  where  at  least  4,000 
are  located.  The  other  centers  are 
New  York  Gty  (3,500-4,000),  Boston  (2,500), 
Worcester,  Mass.  (1,200),  Providence,  R.  I.  a,200), 
and  Philadelphia  (500).  In  the  inmiediate  suburbs 
of  Boston  and  the  manufacturin^c  towns  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  in  Hartford, 
and  in  New  Jersey  there  are  a  number  of  conmiu- 
nities  of  varying  size  and  changing  from  year  to 
year. 

The  Protestant  Armenians  have  organized 
churches  in  New  York  City,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Fresno,  Cal.,  besides 
a  nimiber  of  missions,  or  places  where  services, 
more  or  less  regular,  are  held.  The  great  majority 
are  connected  with  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion, but  there  are  Presbyterians.  The  Gregorians 
have  an  archbishop  at  Worcester,  and  vartabeds 
or  priests  at  New  York,  Worcester,  Providence, 
Boston,  and  Fresno.  These  visit  other  places  in 
their  vicinity  to  perform  rites  or  ceremonies  that 
may  be  de^red.  They  have  church  buildings  at 
Worcester    and    Fresno.    The    attendance    upon 
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church  services  is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  excellent 
in  those  communities  where  there  &re  regular  organi- 
sations. It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  many 
small  communities  where  members  identify  them- 
selves with  the  local  churches. 

In  general  character  the  Armenians  in  the  United 
States  show  much  the  same  characteristics  as  in 
their  ov/n  country.  They  are  industrious,  frugal, 
peaceable.  They  retain  a  close  connection  with 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  the  home-land  as  is 
shown  by  the  sums  annually  remitted  to  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Fresno  colony,  chiefly 
agricultural,  they  are  for  the  most  part  traders, 
manufacturers,  or  laborers  in  the  large  factories. 
They  preserve  to  a  considerable  degree  their  dis- 
tinctive nationalism  and  were  the  conditions  in 
Turkey  to  change,  would  probably  return  in  large 
numbers.  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss. 

Biblioobapht:  Descriptive  and  geographical  works:  H. 
Hyvemat  and  P.  MQller-Simonis,  Relation  det  minion» 
tdentifiquea  .  .  .  note*  mr  la  giographie  et  Vkutoire  an- 
denne  de  VAmUnie  et  U9  inMcripHont  du  bfunn  tie  Van, 
Paris.  1892;  H.  F.  Toser,  Turkiah  Armenia  and  Eatlem 
Ana  Minor,  London,  1881;  E.  Noguires.  Arminie.  Ofo- 
graphic,  hinUnre,  religion,  mawre,  lHUrature,  Paris,  1897; 
H.  F.  B.  Lynch,  Armenian  Travda  and  Studtee,  London, 
1901.  On  the  people:  A.  Megorovian.  Atude  ethnogra- 
phiqtteet  juridiqtte  eur  la  famille  el  le  mariage  armhaen, 
Paris,  1895;  J.  Creagh,  Arm/eniane, Koorde  and  Tvrke,  2 vols. , 
London,  1880;  J.  B.  Telfer,  Armenia  and  ita  People,  Lon- 
don, 1891;  Q.  H.  Filian,  Armenia  and  her  people.  New 
York,  1896.  On  the  language  and  hterature:  F.  J.  B. 
Ananian.  Dictionary  of  Modem  Armenian  Lanouaoe,\emoe, 
1869;  F.  M.  Bedros8ian,^ni7.-Arfnenian  and  Armenian-Eng. 
Dictionary,  2  vols..  London,  187&-79;  J.  H.  Petermann, 
Brevie  lingute  Armeniece  grammatica,  Berlin.  1872;  K.  H. 
Qulian,  Elementary  Modern  Armenian  Grammar,  London, 
1902;  P.  Sukias  Somal.  Quadro  delle  opere  di  vari  autori 
anHcamenie  tradoth  in  Armeno,  Venice.  1825,  and  Quadro 
deUa  Mtoria  letteraria  di  Armenia,  Venice,  1829;  C.  F. 
Neumann.  Veretich  einer  Oeeehichie  der  armeniechen  Lit- 
teratur,  Leipsic,  1836,  a  German  adaptation  of  the  prece- 
ding; M.  Patcanian,  Catalogue  de  la  literature  armSnienne 
depuie  le  commencement  du  iv.  ei^cle  jueque  vera  le  milieu  du 
xvO,,  in  MHangea  aaiatiquea,  iv.  1.,  St.  Petersburg,  1860;  F 
lihv9,L*Armhaechritienneet  aa  litt£rature,Lo\xyadn,  1886. 

For  the  history  the  sources  accessible  in  European  lan- 
guages are:  M.  Chamchian,  Hiatory  of  Armenia  from  B.C. 
tt47  to  A.D.  1780,  tranalated  from  the  original  Armenian 
by  J.  AvdaU,  with  continuation  to  date,  2  vols.,  Calcutta, 
1827;  J.  Saint-Martin,  Mhnoirea  hiatoriquea  et  gSogra- 
phiquea  aurVArminie,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1818-19;  M.  Brosset. 
Lea  Ruinea  d'Ani,  2  parts,  St.  Petersbiu^,  1860<'61;  idem. 
Collection  d'hiatoriena  arminiena,  2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1874-76;  V.  Langlois.  Collection  dea  hiatoriena  anciena  et 
modemea  de  VArminie,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1867-69;  E.  Du- 
laurier,  Le  Royaume  de  la  Petite- AmUnie,  in  Recueil  dea 
hiatoriena  dea  croiaadea;  documenta  arminiena,  i.,  Paris, 
1869;  idem,  6tude  aur  I'organiaation  politique,  retigietiae,  et 
adminxatroHve  du  royaume  de  la  PetUe-Arm&nie,  in  JA,aer, 
v.,  xvii.  (1861)  377  sqq.,  xviii.  (1861)  289  sqq.  Consult 
N.  T.  Gregor,  Hiat.  of  Armenia  from  Earlieat  Agea,  Lon- 
don, 1897  (a  handy  manual):  Nerses  Ter-Mikaelian,  Daa 
armeniache  Hymnarium,  Leipsic.  1905  (a  hist  of  the  de- 
velopment of  hymnology  in  the  Armenian  Church). 

For  the  native  religion  of  Armenia,  consult  H.  Gelser, 
ZuranneniacfienOdtterlehre,  in  the  Benchte  der  k&niglichen 
aOehaiachen  Oeaellachaft  der  Wiaaenachaflen  au  Leipzig,  phil.- 
hiaL  Claaae,  xlviii.  (1896)  99-148:  A.  Carri^re.  Lea  Huxt 
Sanctuairea  tie  I'Armime  paaenne,  Paris,  1899.  The  works 
mentioned  in  the  text  have  all  been  printed,  either  by 
the  Mekhitarists,  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  elsewhere;  some 
are  accessible  in  translation,  either  independently  or  in 
collective  works  like  those  of  Brosset  and  Langlois,  men- 
tioned above.  For  the  history  of  the  Armenian  Church, 
missions,  and  modem  religious  conditions  consult:  E.  Du- 
laurier,  Hiatoire,  dogmea,  traditiona,  et  liiurgie  de  Vfgliae 
arminienne  orientale,  Paris,  1855;  S.  C.  Malan,  Life  and 
Timea  of  SL  Gregory  the  lUumtnator,  London,   1868,  a 


transl.  from  the  Armenian;  idem.  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  A« 
Orthodox    Armenian    Church  of  8t.    Gregory,     ib.     1870, 
transl.  from,  the  Armenian;  idem,  Confeaeion  of  Faiih  o/ 
the  Holy  Armenian  Church,  ib.  1872;  C.  H.  Wheeler.  Ten 
Yeara  on  the  Euphratea.  New  York.  1868;  R.  Anderson, 
Hiatory  of  the  Miaaicma  of  the  American  Board  to  the  Oriet^ 
tal  Churchea,  2  vols..  Boston.  1870;  E.  F.  K.  Foiteecuac 
The  Armenian  Churdi,  London,  1872;    F.   N^ve,  L'Ar- 
mhtie  chritienne,  Louvain.  1886;  D.  Vernier.  Hiatoire  du 
patriaraU  arm£nien  catholique,  Lyons,  1891;  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare.  The  Armenian  Church,  in  Reliffioua  Syatema  of  the 
World,  London,  1893,  and  The  Key  of  Truth:  a  Manual 
of  the  Paulician  Church  of  Armenia.     Text  and  tranaL, 
London,  1898;  H.  Gelser,  Die  Anf&nge  der  armeniecheH 
Kirche,  in  the  Berichte  derkOniglich  aOchaiechen  Geeellachaft 
der   Wiaaenachaflen  au  Leipzig,   phiL-hiaL   Claaae,   xlvii. 
(1895)  109-174;  W.  St.  C.  Tisdall.  Converaion  of  Armenia 
to  the  Chriatian  Faith,  London.  1896;  Melodiea  of  the  Holy 
Apoatolie  Churth  of  Armenia,  the  liturgy,  etc.,  translated 
by  J.  B.  Melik-Belgar,  CalcutU,  1897;  E.  Lohmann.  Im 
Kloater  au  8ia,  ein  BeUrag  au  der  Geachichie  der  Beaiehun' 
gen  awiachen  dem  deutachen  Reiche  und  Armenien  tut  Mil- 
telalter,  Striegau.  1901:  K.  Beth,  Die  orientaliache  Chri^ 
tenheit  der  Mittelmeerl&nder.    Reiaeatudien  aur  Staiiatik  und 
Symbolik  der   .  .  .     armeniachen    .  .  .    Kirdien,  Berlin, 
1902;  A.    Hamack,   Die   Miaaion   und   Auabrtitung   dea 
Chriatentuma  in  den  eraten  drei  Jahrhundertan,  Leipeie. 
1902.  Eng.  transl..  London.  1904.  passim;  S.  Weber,  Dm 
katholiache  Kirdte  in  Armenien,  Freiburg,  1903  (the  most 
complete  account  of  Armenian  church  history  to  tJie  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
standpoint);  E.  Ter-Minassianti,  Die  armeniadte  Kirche 
in  ihren  Bexiehungen  au  den  ayriadien  Kirdien  hie  sim» 
Ende  dea  dreiaehnten  Jahrhunderta,  TU,  new  series,  xi.  4. 
The  recent  disturbances  in  Armenia   have   called   forth 
a  number  of  works  (some  of  them  to  be  used  with  caution), 
such  as  F.  D.  Greene,  The  Armenian  Criaia  and  the  Rule 
of  the  Turk,  London,  1895;  G.  Godet,  Lea  Souffrancea  de 
VArminie,  NeuchAtel.  1896  (containing  a  Ust  of  churches, 
monasteries,  and  villages  destroyed,  and  names  of  minia- 
ters  murdered);  J.  Lepsius,  Armenien  und  Europa,  Berlin, 
1896;  J.  R.  and  H.  B.  Harris.  Lettera  from  Armenia,  New 
York,  1897;  A.  Nasarbek,  Through  the  Storm,  Picture  of 
Life  in  Armenia,  New  York,  1899;  H.  O.  Dwight,  Coit- 
atantinople  and  ita  Problema,  New  York.  1901. 

ARMminS,  JACOBUS  CJakob  Hermanss), 
AND  ARMIlOAinSM:  A  Dutch  theologian  and  the 
theological  system  he  is  supposed  to  have  held.  Ar- 
minius  was  bom  at  Oudewater  (18  m.  e.n.e.of  Rotter- 
dam) Oct.  10,  1560;  d.  at  Leyden  Oct.  19,  1609. 
After  his  father's  early  death  he  lived  with  Rudol- 
phus  Snellius,  professor  in  Marburg.  In  1576 
he  returned  home  and  studied  theology  at  Leyden 
under  Lambertus  Danffius.  Here  he  spent  six 
years,  till  he  was  enabled  by  the  burgomasters  of 
Amsterdam  to  continue  his  studies  at  Geneva  and 
Basel  under  Beza  and  Grynseus.  He  lectured  on  the 
philosophy  of  Petrus  Ramus  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Being  recalled  by  the  government  of 
Amsterdam,  in  1588  he  was  appointed  preacher  of 
the  Reformed  congregation.  During  the  fifteen 
years  which  he  spent  here,  he  gained  the  general 
respect,  but  his  views  imderwent  a  change.  His 
exposition  of  Rom.  vii.  and  ix.,  and  his  utterances 
on  election  and  reprobation  gave  offense.  His 
learned  but  hot-headed  colleague,  Petrus  Plancius, 
in  particular  opposed  hitti.  Disputes  arose  in  the 
consistory,  which  for  the  time  being  were  stopped 
by  the  burgomasters. 

Arminius  was  suspected  of  heresy  because  he 
regarded  the  subscription  to  the  symbolical  books 
as  not  binding  and  was  ready  to  grant  to  the  State 
more  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  than  the  strict 
Calvinists  would  admit.  When  two  of  the  profess- 
ors of   the    University   of   Leyden,    Junius   and 
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Trelcatius,died  (1602),  the  curators  called  Arminius; 
and  Franciscus  Gomarus  (q.v.)i  the  only  surviving 
theological  professor,  protested,  but  he  became  rec- 
onciled after  an  interview  with  Arminius.  The  lat- 
ter entered  upon  his  duties  in  1603  with  an  address 
on  the  high-priestly  office  of  Christ,  and  was  made 
doctor  of  theology.  But  the  dogmatic  disputes 
were  renewed  when  Arminius  undertook  public 
lectures  on  predestination.  Gomarus  opposed  him 
and  published  other  theses.  A  great  excitement 
ensued  in  the  university  and  the  students  were 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  mimsters  in  Leyden 
and  other  places  took  part  in  the  controversy, 
which  became  general.  The  Calvinists  wanted 
the  matter  settled  by  a  general  synod,  but  the 
States  General  would  not  have  it.  Oldenbame- 
veldt,  the  Dutch  liberal  statesman,  in  1608  gave 
both  opponents  opportunity  to  defend  their  views 
before  the  supreme  court,  and  a  verdict  was  pro- 
nounced that  since  the  controversy  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  main  points  pertaining  to  salvation,  each 
should  bear  with  the  other.  But  Gomarus  would 
not  yield.  Even  the  States  of  Holland  tried  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two,  and 
in  Aug.,  1609,  both  professors  and  four  mimsters 
for  each  were  invited  to  undertake  new  nego- 
tiations. The  deliberations  were  first  held  orally, 
afterward  continued  in  writing,  but  were  terminated 
in  October  by  the  death  of  Arminius. 

In  his  Di8puUUi(me8f  which  were  partly  published 
during  his  lifetime,  partly  after  his  death,  and 
which  included  the  entire  department  of  theology, 
as  well  as  in  some  discourses  and  other  writings, 
Arminius  had  clearly  and  pointedly  defined  his 
position  and  expressed  his  conviction.  On  the 
whole  these  writings  are  a  fine  testimony  to  his 
learning  and  acumen.  The  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination belonged  to  the  fimdamental  teachings  of 
the  Reformed  Church;  but  the  conception  of  it 
asserted  by  Calvin  and  his  adherents,  Arminius 
could  not  make  his  own.  He  would  not  follow  a 
doctrinal  development  which  made  God  the  author 
of  sin  and  of  the  condenmation  of  men.  He  taught 
conditional  predestination  and  attached  more 
importance  to  faith.  He  denied  neither  God's 
omnipotence  nor  his  free  grace,  but  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  save  the  honor  of  God,  and  to  emphasize, 
on  the  basis  of  the  clear  expressions  of  the  Bible, 
the  free  will  of  man  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  sin.  In  these  things  he  was  more  on  the 
side  of  Luther  than  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  but  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  he  expressed  other  opinions 
which  were  violently  controverted  as  departures 
from  the  confession  and  catechism.  His  followers 
expressed  their  convictions  in  the  famous  five 
articles  which  they  laid  before  the  States  as  their 
justification.  Called  Remonstrants  from  these 
RemanatranHcBf  they  always  refused  to  be  called 
Arminians.  See  Remonstrants.  For  the  Armin- 
ianism  of  John  Wesley  and  the  Methodists,  see 
Methodists.  H.  C.  RoooEt. 

Arminianism  in  its  later  development  has  entered 
widely  into  the  thought  of  the  Church,  both  on 
the  Continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  America. 
It  was  welcomed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  as  a  relief 
from  the  teachings  of  Augustine  and  the  Refonned 


Churches.  In  Holland  it  became  allied  with  the 
more  liberal  tendencies, — Socinian,  rationalistic, 
universalistic, — thus  withdrawing  itself  from  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  Christianity.  The 
number  of  its  professed  adherents  in  that  country 
(most  of  them  in  Amsterdam)  is  not  large  (see 
Remonstrants).  In  En^and  also  it  developed 
a  strong  affinity  with  Socinianism  in  its  doctrine 
of  God  and  the  person  of  Christ,  and  with  Pelagian- 
ism  in  its  conception  of  human  nature.  About  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  according  to  Hallam 
(Literary  History  of  Europe,  ii.,  London,  1855,  p.  131), 
the  Arminians  were  called  Latitude-men  or  Lati- 
tudinarians  (q.v.)  and  were  addicted  to  Greek 
philosophy  and  natural  religion.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  Arminianism  was  advocated 
by  many  of  the  leading  writers  of  Great  Britain, — 
Tillotson,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Chillingworth,  Burnet; 
by  Hoadly,  a  Socinian;  and  by  Whitby,  John 
Taylor;  and  Samuel  Clarke,  Arians.  With  many 
others  it  was  rather  a  repudiation  of  Calvinism 
than  a  definitely  formed  theory.  In  America 
Arminianism  showed  itself  now  as  an  advocacy 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  thus  of  toleratioh; 
now  as  emphasis  on  natural  human  duties 
rather  than  on  speculative  theology;  now  as 
silent,  now  as  outspoken  protest  against  the 
tenets  of  Calvinism.  Owing  to  the  writings  of 
Whitby,  John  Taylor,  and  Samuel  Clarke,  its 
influence  greatly  increased  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. To  Jonathan  Edwards  its  menace  formed 
the  motive  for  his  greatest  work,  The  Freedom  of 
the  Win.  The  name  itself  was  made  to  cover  many 
things  for  which  Arminianism  proper  was  not 
responsible — rationalistic  tendencies  of  thought, 
depreciation  of  the  serious  nature  of  sin,  indifference 
to  vital  piety,  and  laxity  of  morals.  Arminianism 
became  more  a  condition  than  a  theory.  In  spite 
of  opposition,  however,  in  part  on  account  ofite 
later  profound  spirit  through  Wesley,  and  in  part 
by  virtue  of  its  essential  truth,  it  has  thoroughly 
leavened  the  Christian  thought  of  America.  A 
sign  of  the  times  is,  that  theological  schools  con- 
fessedly Arminian  educate  young  men  for  Churches 
which  are  traditionally  Calvinistic,  and  ministers 
holding  Arminian  views  are  received  by  such 
Churches  as  thoroughly  "  orthodox."      C.  A.  B. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  works  of  Arminius  were  published 
Frankfurt,  1631,  Eng.  transl.,  by  J.  and  W.  Nichols.  Lon- 
don, 1825-28;  the  Utter  contains  life  by  Brandt  and  the 
oration  by  P.  Bertius;  best  Am.  ed.  of  the  works  and  life* 
New  York,  1842;  the  life  is  published  separately,  London, 
1864.  On  the  original  doctrines.  The  Confeanon  of  Faith 
of  tho9e  oaUed  ArmenianB,  ,  .  .  As  Doeirinea  of  the  MinU- 
tere  .  .  .  known  hy  the  name  of  Ren%onetrante,  tranei.  out 
of  Ae  Original,  London,  1684.  The  official  Aete  are  in 
Ada  eynodi  nationalie  DordrethH,  Dordrecht,  1620,  Fr. 
transl.,  1624,  and  in  J.  A.  Fabridus,  BiMiolheea  Oraea, 
ad.  723,  Hamburg,  1706;  the  Canone  are  in  P.  Schaff, 
Cnede  of  Chrietendom,  iu.  660-697,  New  York.  1877;  the 
collection  of  minutes  in  Acta  et  ecripta  eynodalia  Dordra- 
ostia,  Harderwyok,  1620;  consult:  M.  Oraf,  Beiirag  nor 
GeedUchie  der  Synode  von  DortredU,  Basel,  1826.  On  the 
earlier  Arminianism,  Q.  Brandt,  Hietoria  reformatumie 
Bdoiea,  3  vols..  The  Hague.  1700,  Eng.  transl.,  4  vols.. 
London,  1720;  J.  Nichols,  Calviniam  and  Arminianiam 
eomparoi  in  Aeir  Frinciplee  and  Tendency,  2  vols., 
London,  1824;  KL,  i.  1376-84.  On  later  phases,  W 
Cunningham,  Reformere  and  TheUogy  of  the  Reformation, 
Essay  vii.,  Edinburgh,  1862;  idem,  Hietorieal  Theology* 
chap.  zxT.,  Edinburgh,  1862;  J.  L.  Girardeau.  Calviniem 
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and  Evan^Iical  Arminianiam  compared*  Colambb,  IS90; 
G,  L   CurilAH,  ArmtmarttMm  in  UiMt&ry,  Ciaemiuti,  iSf)4. 

AHHITAGE,  THOMAS.  Baptist;  b  at  Ponte- 
fract  (20  tp,  a.B.w,  of  York),  Yorkshire,  England, 
Aug>  2,  1819;  d  at  Yonkera,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1S96 
He  became  a  Methodist  preacher  at  t ho  age  of  six- 
teen; emigrated  to  America  in  183?^;  joined  the 
Baptiflta  In  1848  and  was  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York  {then  located  on  Norfolk 
Street  and  known  as  the  Norfolk  Street  Church), 
from  that  year  till  Jan.  1,  1889,  He  waa  one  of  the 
founden^  of  the  Amencan  Bible  Union  (1850)  and 
its*  president  1856-75.  He  publiahed  PreocAing, 
Us  Ideal  and  Imter  Life  (Philadelphia,  18S0);  A 
HiAU^ty  of  the  Baptista  Traced  by  their  VUmI  Prin- 
ciples and  Fraclice^  ffffm  the  Time  of  Qur  Ijord  and 
SaiiHour  JeetiM  Christ  to  tht  PrmerU  (Hew  York, 
1887;  revised  and  enlarged  ed.,  1890), 

ARMY.     See  War, 

ARHAUD,  ar"na',  HEIIRI:  Waldenaian;  b,  at 
Embrun  (58  m.  s.e  of  Grenoble),  Department  of 
Haut^s  Alpes,  France,  Sept.  30,  1641;  d.  at  SchOn- 
en  berg  near  Dtirrmenz  (19  m.  n.w  by  w.  of  Stutt- 
gart), Wiirttcinberg,  Sept.  8,  172L  He  studied 
at  Basel,  probably  vim  ted  Holland,  and  continued 
y&  studies  at  Geneva:  l>eeame  |>astor  at  Maneille 
in  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  1670,  and  Jater  at  an 
unknown  place  in  Dauphin^;  fled  to  La  Torre, 
Piedmont,  probably  tihqrtly  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (October,  1685).  He  coun- 
seled resistsince  to  the  persecution  of  the  Wal- 
den»ianH  undertaken  by  Victor  Ainadeus  IL,  Duke  of 
Savoy^  at  the  instigation  of  Louis  XIV  of  France, 
and,  when  this  failed,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
people  (about  3,000  in  number)  took  refnge  in 
Switaerland,  There  he  was  active  in  plotting  for 
a  return,  and  in  August,  1680,  he  led  about  900  of 
the  exiles  back  to  their  old  homes,  where  they 
maintained  themselves  against  the  French  and 
Savoyard  troops  until  political  conditions  (the 
iDfluence  of  William  of  Orange  and  a  breach  with 
France)  led  the  Duke  t<j  withdraw  his  opposition 
(I6W).  In  the  ensuing  war  with  France  he  ren- 
dered good  fterviee  to  the  duke,  but  resumed  his 
epiritual  duties  in  16d2, '  In  1698,  on  the  renewal 
of  persecution  following  a  fresh  alliance  with  France, 
he  again  went  into  exile  in  Switzerland,  visited 
Germany,  Holland,  and  England  in  the  interest 
of  his  people,  and  in  1699  tiettled  in  Wiirt  tern  berg 
as  pastor  of  the  Waldenslam^  living  in  and  about 
Diirrmeni  He  wrote  Ifi^ioire  de  la  gtorieme 
rentrt^t  dcs  Vaudds  dana  Uur  vaiUen  (Cassel,  1710; 
later  eds.,  Neueh^tel,  1845,  Geneva,  1879;  Eng, 
transl  by  H.  D  Acland,  I^ndon,  1827), 

BiDLioaRAPHT:  Fof  hjei  life  in  Cermsn  corboU  K,  H,  Klai- 
ber,  flenri  Arnaudr  nach  den  Queilrn^  Stuttgart.  1880;  m 
lUlmti.  E  Combi*,  Fbrenw,  1S80:  Fr.  ed.  of  the  laMtr, 
Abridecd,  with  th«  ^dditkia  of  €«rt«in  Jet  ten,  Le  Tour, 

ARKAULD :  The  name  of  a  famous  French  Fam- 
ily, known  especially  for  their  connection  with  Jan- 
■enissm  The  well-known  lawyer  Antoine  ArnatUd 
(1560-1619)  foreshadowed  the  position  of  his 
ctiildren   by   defending    the   UniverHity   of    Paris 


against  the  Jesuits  in  15&4.  Of  his  twenty  chil- 
dren, ten  died  young;  and  nine  of  the  others  de- 
voted themselves  to  religion.  The  most  noteworthy 
are:  The  eldest,  Robert  A/nauld  (d'AndiUy;  b.  Id 
Paris  1688;  d.  there  Sept  27,  1674),  who  held 
various  positions  in  the  government  and  at  the 
court,  but  retired  in  1640  to  Port  Royal  and 
devoted  himself  to  church  history.  He  is  best 
knott'n  by  his  translations  into  French,  especially 
of  Josephus  and  St.  Augustine's  *'  Confessions," 
atid  the  Vies  dea  saints  pbrea  du  d^seri  (2  vols,, 
Paris,  1647-53;  Eng.  tran^U,  2  vols.,  London, 
1757)  — Jacqueline  Harie  Amtuld  (kno^ti  in  re- 
ligion as  Marie  Ang^lique  de  Ste.  Madeleine;  b. 
in  Paris  Sept.  8,  1591;  d.  Aug.  6,  1661)  entered 
the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  when  only  seven,  and 
became  abbess  at  eleven.  Aroused  to  fervent 
devotion  in  1609,  she  beg^n  a  ntrict  reformation  of 
her  abbey  according  to  the  Cistercian  rule.  She 
resigned  the  position  of  abbess  in  1630  and  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  triennial  elect ionjs.  From 
1626  to  1648  she  wa^  in  Pans,  at  the  new  hou&e 
known  as  Pori- Royal  de  Paris. — Henri  Arnauld 
(b.  in  Paris  1597;  d.  at  Angprs  June  8,  1692) 
was  at  fir^t  a  la^^r,  but  entered  the  priesthood, 
was  elected  bishop  of  Toul  but  declined  the  election 
since  it  had  occasioned  disputes,  and  became  bishop 
of  Angers  in  1649.  He  was  an  earnest  and  xealoua 
diocesan,  and  a  decided  Janaenlst;  he  was  one  of 
the  four  bishops  who  refusctd  to  subscribe  the  bull 
UnigenituSj  which  condemned  the  Auffuetinus  of 
Jatiaen.  His  N^gociaiions  ^  la  cour  de  Rome  el 
fn  diffirentea  court  dltalie  was  published  after  his 
death  (5  Vols.,  Pans,  1743).— -Antoine  Amauld 
(b.  in  Paris  Feb,  6,  1612;  d,  in  Brussels  Aug,  8^ 
1694),  known  aa  '*  the  great  Amauld,'^  like  hia 
brother  Henri,  studied  law  at  first,  but  entered  the 
Sorbonne  in  16^,  taking  his  doctor's  degree  and 
being  ordained  priest  in  164L  In  1643  he  pub- 
lished hin  work  De  la  frcquente  communiont  written 
under  St,  Goran's  influence  (see  Du  VicRoiEa  dk 
HAtTRANNfi,  Jean),  with  which  he  began  a  lifelong 
struggle  against  the  Jesuits.  Its  cold  and  rigid 
severity  was  opposed  to  their  system,  and  they 
attacked  it  bitterly.  Amauld  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country  with  bis  Th^ologie  morale  des 
J^suHeM  (n.p.,  1643),  and,  though  for  tliirty  years 
from  164S  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Port  Royal, 
his  pen  was  never  idle.  He  defended  the  eause  of 
Jansen,  maintaining  in  his  two  famous  letters  to 
the  Due  de  Liancourt  (1655)  that  the  6ve  condemned 
propositions  were  not  fotmd  in  the  AugusiinuB. 
The  Sorbonne  condemned  these  writings,  and  in 
1656  expelled  him,  with  sixty  other  doctors  who 
refused  to  submit  to  the  decision,  from  its  fellow- 
ship. He  was  obliged  to  go  into  hiding  for,|i  time, 
and,  with  Nicole,  was  sheltered  by  the  Ducheaa  do 
Longuetdlle.  But  he  was  still,  as  he  had  been  since 
the  death  of  Saint  Cyran  (1643),  the  active  head  of 
the  Jansenist  party,  working  diligently  to  con  6 mi 
the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  in  their  opposition  to  the 
papal  decrees,  supplying  Pascal  with  the  material 
for  his  "Provincial  Letters/' and  publishing  numer- 
ous pamphlets  and  treatises  against  the  Jesuits. 
When  the  "  Peace  of  Clement  IX."  put  a  temporary 
end  to  the  striT^t  Amauld  was  able  to  ttu:ti  hia 
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w(?ai>ons  against  the  Protest ELtits,  notably  Id  the 
controveriiy  with  Claude  on  the  Lord 'a  Supper^ 
which  produced  bis  Ferpituxte  de  la  foi  de  Vegltse 
cQiholique  toucfmnt  VEuchaTistie  (Paris,  1664).  He 
Btill,  however,  eontinued  to  attack  the  Jesuits, 
and  his  defense  of  the  "  Galilean  liberties  "  againat 
the  king  in  the  controversy  over  the  DroU  de  r^gtde 
(see  H  so  ale)  brought  him  into  Buch  disfavor  with 
the  government  that  in  1679  he  again  went  into 
hiding  and  soon  after  left  France  for  Brussels, 
where  the  Spanish  governor  protected  him.  Here 
he  wrote  two  works  of  special  interest  to  English- 
epeaking  peoplet  the  Apologie  pour  Ics  eatholiques 
(2  vols.,  Lidge,  1681-82),  a  defense  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  against  the  charge  of  conspiracy, 
espeeislly  as  brought  by  Titus  Dates,  and  an  attack 
OQ  William  of  Orange  (1689).  Of  more  general 
interest  is  his  contra verey  with  Maleb ranch e,  which 
produced  the  Traiti  dea  watea  et  des  faus^es  idcea 
(Cologne,  1683)  and  Rtfiexions  phifoaophiqttea  et 
tk^oloffiqueB  suT  le  nouveau  syHhne  de  la  nature  et 
de  la  grdce  du  Plre  Malebranche  (3  vols.,  1685-S5) 
During  this  i>ertod  ho  collaborated  with  Qnesnel 
in  his  translation  of  the  ^cv,'  Testament,  as  he  had 
previously  with  Nicole  and  other  members  of  the 
Port  Royal  group  in  their  educational  works, 
especially  the  often -reprinted  "  Logic/'  He  was 
a  man  of  wide  learning,  acute  penetration,  eloquent 
style,  and  untiring  diligence,  but  unbendingly 
obstinate  and  set  in  liis  own  ideas,  so  that  at  Port 
Royal  it  was  a  rule  never  to  contradict  him^  lest 
be  should  be  unduly  excited.  His  works  were 
pubhshed  at  Lausanne  (48  vols.,  1775-S3). — 
Ang^que  (de  Saint  Jean)  Amautdi  daughter  of 
Robert  (b.  in  Paris  Nov.  24.  1624;  d.  Jan.  29,  1684), 
entered  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  in  her  nineteenth 
year  under  her  aunt's  training;  became  aubprioress 
in  1653  and  abbess  in  1678.  Her  ^rmness  of  char- 
acter, and  undaunted  courage  made  her  the  principal 
support  of  the  nuns  dming  the  long  and  grievous 
persecution  brought  upon  them  by  their  adherence 
to  Jansenist  opinions.  Of  several  works  which 
fihe  wrotCi  the  most  important  is  the  M ^moires 
poura&rvir  d  Vkistmre  de  Fort  Royal  (3  vole.,  Utrecht, 
1742). — For  all  the  members  of  the  Amauld  family 
see  Jansiin,  CoHNELiuSt  Jansekjsu;  Pobt  Roif  al. 

AAIIDT,  Omt,  AtTGUSTDTt  German  Jesuit;  b,  at 
Berlin  June  22,  1S51*  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  (1872-74),  Breslau  (1875), 
and  Cracow  (18S0-M)+  He  was  professor  of  Ger- 
man at  the  Seminary  of  Vale,  France,  in  1878-80, 
and  from  1883  to  1S89  he  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Cracow,  while  since  the  tatter  year  ho  has 
been  editor  of  the  Katholi^cher  Sonniagsblait  fiir 
dit  D'^jzeae  Breslau,  He  haj9  wnttcn  Homer  und 
Virgilt  eine  FaraUele  (Leipsic,  1873);  Der  Vn&ter^ 
blichkeilsghube  der  AUen  (Gatersloh,  1873);  Biuien- 
atrausa  a\is  ttUhern  Werken  (Beriin,  1S75);  Wo 
ut  Wahrhcilf  (Freiburg,  1875);  Ftnthna  asce- 
tiacM  Schriften  (3  vols.,  Regensbnrg,  1886-87); 
Der  heitige  Stanistauis  Koatka  (1888);  De  pr<E~ 
ttantia  Soeieiaiis  Jesu  (Cracow,  1890);  De  rituunt 
relatione  fuHdica  (Rome,  1895);  De  IQfria  prO' 
hibitia  (Regensbnrg,  1895);  Conferenzen  i^^er  die 
KanaiUuiioTien  der  Vraulmerinf^n  (Brealau,  1897); 


Betalunden  fitr  die  en^  Anbetung  (1897);  Biblia 
Sacra:  die  heilige  Schrift  (Regensbnrg,  1898); 
Der  Jubil^ieumabeklavater  (1900);  Handbiichkin  der 
Mdasigkeitsbnidcr^chaften  (Breelau,  1900);  Vor- 
achriften  uber  da&  Verbal  der  Biicher  (Trier,  1900); 
Dta  kirMichsn  RechtsbeMimmungen  iiber  die  Frau-- 
enkongregaiionen  (Mainz,  1901);  Navizenbuchlein 
der  grauen  Schweatem  (Breslau,  1901);  Kandi- 
datenbUckiein  der  grauen  Schweal&yi  (1901);  Jubi- 
laeunvsbiichUin  (1901);  Die  vier  heiligen  Evan- 
gelien  (Hegenaburg,  1903);  Das  Neue  Trntumtnt 
(1903);  ajid  Erlasae  und  Verordnnngen  (1906) 
He  lias  likewise  written  much  in  Polish,  and  is  the 
author  of  numerous   briefer  contributions. 

AJUTDT,  flmt,  JOHAHK:  German  mystic; 
b.  at  Edderitz,  nea,r  Ballenstedt  (36  m.  tt.w. 
of  Magdeburg),  Anhalt,  Dec.  27,  1555;  d,  at 
Celle  (23  m,  n.  of  Hanover),  Hanover,  May  1 L 
162L  He  studied  theology  at  HeEmstedt, 
Wittenberg,  Strasburg,  and  Basel  and  in  16!^ 
became  pastor  at  Badebom  in  An  bait.  He  was 
removed  in  1590  by  Duke  Johann  Gcorg  because 
of  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  duke's  order  pro- 
scribing the  use  of  images  and  the  practise  of 
exorcism.  Summoned  to  Quedlinburg  in  the 
same  year  Amdt  bod  to  contend  with  the  malice 
of  a  faction  among  the  townspeople  with  whom 
his  aggressive  preaching  found  little  favor,  and 
in  1599  be  followed  a  call  to  Brunswick.  Here 
too,  after  some  years  of  quiet,  he  came  into 
conflict  with  his  colleagues,  largely  because  of 
the  general  opfKJsition  aroused  by  the  appearance, 
in  1606,  of  the  first  part  of  his  Vom  wahrcn  Chr%4- 
tenthnm.  In  1600  he  became  pastor  at  Eisleben, 
but  two  years  later  received  the  important  post  of 
general  superintendent  at  Cells  and  in  tliis  position 
remained  till  his  death,  exercising  a  lasting  and 
beneficent  inSuence  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Ltineburg  church  system.  In  1609  appeared  three 
additional  books  of  the  Wahre  Chrisienthum  and 
in  1612  he  published  his  no  less  famous  Faradtea- 
gdrtlein  oiler  chriatUchen  Tugenden.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Wahre  Chrisiejithum.  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
controversy.  Steeped  in  the  mysticism  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Amdt  asserted  the  insufficiency  of  ortho- 
dox doctrine  toward  the  complete  attainment  of 
the  true  Christian  life,  and  upheld  the  necessity  of 
a  moral  purification  made  possible  by  righteous 
living  and  by  bringing  the  soul  into  communion 
with  God,  Though  he  held  fast,  formally*  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  nevertheless 
became  thus  the  great  precursor  of  Pietlnm  and  his 
is  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  German 
mysticism  after  Thomas  a  Kempis,  The  first 
book  of  the  Wahre  CkristenthuTn  was  translated 
into  English  in  1646^  and  complete  translations 
were  made  by  A,  W  Boebm  in  1712  and  by  W. 
Joques  in  1815.  An  American  edition  appeared 
at  Philadelphia  in  1842,  revised  in  18G8.  Tho 
Garden  of  Faradiae  appeared  in  English  in  1716. 

(H,  H6L&CHEnO 

Bibliooraf^t:  F>  Amdt,  Jokann  Arftdt,  BptIid,  1S3S;  H.  L. 
Perti*  De  Joannt  Amdt  e;i«^u*  (iifrit,  Hiuiover.  iaS2. 

ARHDT^    JOHATriT    FRIED  RICH    WILHELM: 

Geirman  Lutheran;  b.  at  Berlin  June  24,   1802; 
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d.  there  May  8,  1881.  He  began  his  theological 
studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1820,  and  in 
1829  became  assistant  minister  to  the  bishop  of  the 
province  of  Saxony.  His  sermons  delivered  in  the 
cathedral  of  Magdeburg  attracted  large  audiences 
and  his  influence  was  especially  marked  among  the 
higher  classes  and  the  learned.  Called  to  Berlin 
in  1833  as  associate  pastor,  he  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  head  preacher  in  1840,  retiring  in  1875  because 
of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  church  system  effected  two  years  previously. 
During  his  long  pastorate  at  Berlin,  Amdt  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
pulpit  orators  of  his  time,  and  his  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, frequently  issued,  constituted  highly  im- 
portant contributions  to  German  homiletic  litera- 
ture. As  at  Magdeburg,  his  congregation  included 
persons  of  great  eminence,  among  them  such  theo- 
logians as  Neander  and  Hengstenberg.  Amdt's 
remarkable  power  in  the  pulpit  consisted  in  an 
exceptional  gift  for  psychological  analysis  and 
shrewd  observation  and  an  extremely  forcible 
style.  He  did  not,  however,  escape  the  danger  of 
dogmatism,  and  doctrine  and  formulas  constituted 
for  him  an  important  part  of  the  Christian  life. 
His  thought  shows  little  development  throughout 
his  long  career  and  the  attitude  revealed  in  his 
earliest  works  is  the  same  found  in  his  later  sermons. 
Of  the  numerous  collections  of  these  mention  may 
be  made  of  Daa  christliche  Leben  (Magdeburg,  1834); 
Predigten  uber  Davidia  Leben  (1836);  Das  Voter- 
unser  (1837);  Die  Bergpredigt  Jeau  Chriati  (1838). 
He  also  wrote  Daa  Leben  Jeau  Chriati  (1850-55), 
and  Die  goUeadienstlicfien  HancUungen  der  evan- 
geliachen  Kirche  (1860).  (Hans  Kebsler.) 

ARNO  OF  REICHERSBERG:  A  younger 
brother  of  the  more  famous  Gerhoh  of  Reichers- 
berg;  d.  Jan.  30,  1175.  The  year  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.  He  received  his  education  from 
Gerhoh,  whose  "son  in  the  Lord"  he  calls  himself. 
A  third  brother,  Ruodger,  was  dean  at  Augsburg, 
and  later  at  Neuburg.  After  Gerhoh's  death, 
Amo,  then  dean,  was  unanimously  chosen  provost 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  Reichersberg  on  the  Inn, 
in  the  diocese  of  Passau  (June  29,  1169).  He 
wrote  his  Scutum  canonicorum  (in  MPL,  cxciv. 
1489-1528)  imder  Eugenius  III.,  and  so  earlier 
than  1153.  It  was  called  out  by  the  jealousy 
existing  between  the  monks  and  the  canons,  which 
Amo  wholly  condemns,  pleading  for  fraternal 
unity  between  the  two  foundations  with  similar 
aims.  At  the  same  time  he  vigorously  defends  the 
canons'  rule  of  life,  considering  them  the  true 
imitators  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  especially 
because,  unlike  the  monks,  they  occupy  themselves 
directly  with  the  service  of  their  neighbors.  He 
also  wrote  an  apologetic  treatise  (ed.  C.  Weichert, 
Leipsic,  1888),  defending  the  teaching  of  Gerhoh 
against  Provost  Folmar  of  Triefenstein,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  Christology — whether  the  man  (homo) 
taken  into  God  at  the  Incarnation  is  truly  and 
strictly  the  Son  of  God.  Amo  vehemently  asserts 
the  affirmative,  maintaining  that  all  the  qualities 
of  the  Godhead  were  communicated  to  the  hiunan 
nature,  though  veiled  during  the  earthly  life  of  Christ. 


As  a  corollary  he  condemns  the  prevailing  view 
of  a  local  heaven,  in  which  Christ  sits  in  bodily 
presence.  Undemeath  his  polemic  against  Fd- 
mar  there  is  another,  expressed  or  unexpressed, 
against  a  more  important  theologian,  Peter  Lom- 
bard; and  in  one  place  he  also  controverts  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor.  Among  other  contemporary  theo- 
logians, he  knows  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Rupert 
of  Deutz.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  Wattenbaoh,  DOQ,  ii.  314,  note  8;  Hauek. 
KD,  iv.  444  sqq. 

ARNO  OF  SALZBURG:  Archbishop  of  Sali- 
burg  785-821.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Freising,  where  his  name  occurs  in  the 
records  as  deacon  and  as  priest  down  to  776.  After 
782  he  is  found  as  abbot  at  St.  Amand  at  Elnon  in 
Hainault,  which  he  retained  even  after  his  conse- 
cration as  bishop  of  Salzbiu-g,  June  10,  785.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  787  to  implore  the  help  of  the 
pope  in  reconciling  Charlemagne  with  Tassilo, 
Diike  of  Bavaria,  but  failed,  and  Bavaria  lost  iU 
independence  the  following  year.  Amo  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  new  ruler,  however,  and  Charie- 
magne  confirmed  the  church  of  Salzburg  in  its 
possessions  (790).  The  bishop  was  employed  as 
miaaua  dominicua  in  Bavaria,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  with  the  Avars,  all  the  conquered  lands 
were  placed  imder  the  spiritual  authority  of  Sals- 
burg.  When  Pope  Leo  III.  was  driven  out  by  the 
kinsmen  of  his  predecessor,  Amo  was  charged  by 
Charlemagne  with  the  task  of  restoring  peace  and 
order  in  Rome,  and  explaining  to  the  pope  the  king's 
wishes  for  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  the  eastem  part  of  his  realm  (797).  In  deference 
to  these  wishes,  Bavaria  was  included  ecclesias- 
tically as  well  as  civilly  in  the  Prankish  kingdom, 
and  Salzburg  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  metro- 
politan see,  Amo  receiving  the  palliiun  April  20, 
798.  He  visited  Rome  again  in  799  to  restore 
Leo  III.  once  more,  and  in  800  for  the  coronation 
of  Charlemagne.  He  was  miaaua  dominicua  in 
Bavaria  almost  continuously  from  802  to  806;  he 
appears  on  the  occasion  of  Charlemagne's  making 
his  will,  and  at  the  Council  of  Mainz  in  813,  after 
which  he  seems  to  have  retired  from  public  life. 
He  was  a  friend  of  learning  and  art,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  more  than  150  books  copied. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliogbapht:  Alouin's  letters  to  Arno  are  in  Jaff^,  BROt 
vi.,  MonumerUa  Alcuiniana,  Berlin,  1873;  consult  also 
Rettberg,  KD,  ii  200.  237,  558;  Wattenbaoh.  DOQ,  L 
(1904)  166.  172.  175  aqq..  215.  ii.  506;  Hauck,  KD,  u. 
paaaim. 

ARNOBIUS,  dr-nO'bi-us:  A  teacher  of  rhetoric 
at  Sicca  in  proconsular  Africa  under  Diocletian. 
At  first  he  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  Christianity, 
but  he  was  converted  and  wrote  seven  books  advert 
aua  nationea,  in  which  he  seeks  to  refute  the  charge 
of  his  contemporaries  that  Christianity  was  the 
cause  of  all  misery  in  the  worid.  To  this  point 
he  devotes  books  i.  and  ii.  The  other  books  are 
a  polemic  against  heathenism,  showing  in  iii.,  iv., 
and  V.  the  folly  and  immorality  of  the  polytheistic 
mythology,  while  vi.  and  vii.  speak  of  the  heathen 
temple  and  sacrificial  service.  When  the  work 
was   composed   can  not  be  stated  exactly,  but 
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probably  it  was  after  303.  Amobius  was  neither 
a  clear  thinker,  nor  a  skilful  writer  (cf.  Jerome, 
Epist.y  Iviii.  10).  Where  he  tries  to  pose  as  philoso- 
pher, he  betrays  no  deep  study.  His  ideas  con- 
flict not  seldom  with  Holy  Scripture.  Greek 
mythology  he  knows  only  from  the  "  Preceptor  " 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Roman  mythology 
from  the  writings  of  Cornelius  Labeo,  whom  he 
sometimes  attacks.  He  had  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  His  naive  modalism 
is  merely  the  expression  of  a  very  superstitious 
sentiment,  and  his  notions  concerning  the  origin, 
nature,  and  continuance  of  the  soul  have  anything 
but  a  Christian-ecclesiastical  color.     G.  KbCqeb. 

Bxbuogbapht:  Amobius's  work  is  in  MPL^  iv.  and  waa  ed. 
by  A.  ReifiFeracheid.  in  CSEL,  iv.,  1875;  Eng.  transl.  in 
ANF,  vi.  406-643.  Bibliography  is  in  ANF,  Bibliog- 
raphy, pp.  76-77.  Consult  DCB,  i.  167;  K.  B.  Francke, 
Die  Ptyehologie  und  ErkenninuUhre  det  Amobiut,  Leipsio, 
1878;  W.  Kahl,  in  PhiMogv^  supplementary  vol.  v.,  Car- 
ndixu  Labeo,  717-807.  Gdttingen,  1889;  A.  Ebert.  O^ 
Bchichte  der  LiUerahar  des  MiUdaUef  im  Abendland^  i. 
64-72.  Leipaic,  1889;  A.  Rdhricht,  Die  Seetenlehre  dee  Amo- 
&tii«,  Hamburg,  1893;  idem,  De  CUmerUe  Alexandrino  Ar- 
nobii  in  irridendo  oerUilium  euliu  att^oret  Hamburg,  1893; 
C.  Stange,  De  Amobii  oraHone^  SaargemOnd,  IS 
Bcharnagl,  De  Amobii  majorie  kUiniUUe,  G6rs,  1894-96; 
£.  F.  Sohultse,  Dae  Uebel  in  der  Weii  naeh  der  Lehre  dee 
Amobiue,  Jena,  1896;  KrOger,  Hieiory,  304-306;  P.  Spin- 
dler,  De  Amobii  genere  dieendi,  Strasbuxg,  1901. 

ARNOBIUS  THE  YOUNGER:  Reputed  author 
of  certain  writings,  concerning  wMch  scholars 
are  not  agreed  except  that  they  belong  to  the 
fifth  century.  They  include:  (1)  Commentarii  in 
psalmoa,  which  are  usually  thought  to  be  the  work 
of  a  semi-Pelagian  Gaul,  though  they  may  have  been 
written  in  Rome;  (2)  Adnotationes  ad  qucsdam 
evangeliorum  loca,  which  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  the  supposed  gospel-commentary  of  Theophilus 
of  Antioch  (q.v.);  (3)  Amobii  caiholici  et  Sera- 
pion%8  confiictus  de  Deo  trino  et  tmo  ;  (4)  The  so 
called  Pradeetinattu,  which  may  have  been  the 
work  of  this  mysterious  Amobius  (see  PRiSDES- 

TINATUS).  Q.  KbOGER. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  works  are  in  MPL,  liii.  Consult  DCB, 
I  170;  T.  Zahn,  Foreehungen  eur  Oeechiekte  dee  Ka- 
none,  ii.  104-119,  Erlangen,  1883;  A.  Hamack.  in  TU, 
L  4,  152-153,  Leipaic.  1883;  8.  B&umer,  in  Der  Katholik, 
iL  (1887)  398-406;  A.  Engelbrecht,  PatrieHeche  Analek- 
fen.  pp.  97-99,  Vienna,  1892;  B.  Qnmdl,  in  TQ,  badx.  (1897) 
655-568;  Q.  Morin,  in  Revue  hin£dietinet  xx.,  Maredsous, 
1903;  H.  von  Schubert,  in  TU,  new  ser.,  ix.  4,  Leipsic, 
1903. 

ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA. 

Life  to  1 139  (S  1 ).  PoUtical  AcUvity  in  Rome  ({  3). 

Banished  from  Italy  ({  2).     Condemnation  and  Death  (§  4). 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  church  reformer  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  bom  at  Brescia,  but  the  year  is  not 
known;  he  was  executed  at  Rome  1155.  At  an  early 
age  he  devoted  himself  to  the  priesthood.    Like 
many  young  Italians  of  his  time  he  studied  in 
France   and    became   a   pupil   of    Abelard.    His 
scientific  culture  is  particularly  praised,  and  Abe- 
lard's  keen  criticism  of  tradition  helped  no  doubt 
to  loosen  the  bonds  which  connected 
X.  Life  to   Arnold    with    the     existing    church 
XZ39.       authority.    Some  years  later  he  ap- 
pears again  in  his  native  city,  having 
meanwhile  been  ordained  priest.  The  Historia  ponti- 
ficalis  calls  him  canonicus  regularia  and  abbaa  apud 


Brixiam,  The  views  to  which  he  clung  to  his 
death  were  already  fixed  in  his  mind.  The  Church 
must  resign  worldly  power  and  worldly  possessions; 
priests,  having  worldly  possessions,  forfeit  salvation; 
their  necessary  support  they  must  obtain  from  the 
tithes,  and  the  laity,  who  withheld  from  the  priests 
what  belonged  to  them,  come  in  for  a  share  of  Ar- 
nold's criticism.  His  austere  asceticism  and  power- 
ful eloquence  gained  him  great  authority,  which 
rendered  his  opposition  formidable  to  Manfred, 
bishop  of  Brescia,  and  the  latter  accused  him  at  a 
synod  held  in  Rome  in  1139.  Arnold  was  banished 
from  Italy  and  had  to  vow  solemnly  not  to  return 
without  papal  permission. 

A  revolution  now  took  place  in   Brescia,  and 
the  "  evil-minded  consuls,  hypocritical  and  heret- 
ical men,"  were  expelled  from  the  city  by  the 
knighthood.    Arnold    meanwhile    had    gone    to 
France,    where   he   assisted    Abelard 

2.  Banished  against  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  so 
from  Italy,  the  condemnation  passed  by  Innocent 

II.  in  1140  on  Abelard  concerned  him 
likewise;  they  were  to  be  separated  and  kept  in 
monastic  prisons.  Arnold,  however,  remained 
unmolested  for  the  time  being,  because  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  king  and  the  curia.  Bernard 
was  at  first  against  the  king,  but  afterward  he 
acted  as  mediator,  and  thus  after  a  short  time 
Arnold  had  to  leave  France.  He  went  to  Zurich, 
where  he  soon  had  a  following.  A  letter  of  Ber- 
nard (cxcv.)  to  Bishop  Herman  of  Constance 
[written  1140]  caused  his  expulsion,  but  he  soon 
foimd  a  safe  refuge,  for  another  letter  of  Bernard's 
(cxcvi.)  to  Cardinal  Guido — ^probably  the  cardinal- 
deacon  Guido  who  was  active  as  papal  legate  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  between  1142  and  1145 — 
received  Arnold  into  his  retinue  and  honored  him 
with  his  society.  Arnold  returned  to  Italy  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Innocent  (1143),  and  Eugenius 
III.  (1145-53)  received  the  fugitive  again  into  the 
communion  of  the  Church  after  a  promise  to  do 
penance. 

Rome  was  at  that  time  the  theater  of  great 
struggles.  Toward  the  end  of  the  life  of  Innocent 
II.  the  community  had  created  a  senate  and  ap- 
pointed a  patrician  in  place  of  the  city-prefect 
dependent  on  the  pope.  Eugenius  escaped  these 
unpleasant  relations  by  going  to  France,  and 
Arnold  developed  great  public  activity.  He 
attacked  the  cardinals,  and  even  the 

3.  Political  pope.  A  new  element  now  comes  out 
Activity  in   in    him    according    to    the    Historia 

Rome.  porUificalis,  which  makes  him  say 
that  those  should  not  be  tolerated 
who  wish  to  enslave  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  source  of  liberty.  He  took  up  the  idea 
of  reclaiming  for  Rome  her  ancient  powerful 
position  in  the  world.  He  entered  into  close 
relations  with  the  Roman  community  which  had 
become  a  republic  and  had  promised  to  protect 
him  against  every  one.  Eugenius  sought  to  get 
possession  of  Rome  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  their 
distress  the  Romans  looked  to  King  Conrad,  who, 
however,  had  no  thought  of  realizing  their  hopes, 
though  he  was  in  no  position  to  help  the  pope  in 
an  effective  manner.    An  agreement  was  made  in 
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November,  1149,  according  to  which  Rome  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  but  the 
government  of  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  senate.  Arnold  exercised  his  influence  as  before. 
When  Frederick  I.  became  ruler,  Eugenius  obtained 
his  promise  of  a  campaign  against  Rome.  But 
the  Amoldists  also  applied  to  him  in  a  writing, 
the  strange  contents  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  echo  of  Arnold's  sermons.  It  declares  that 
clerics  who  in  spite  of  the  gospel  and  the  canonical 
rules  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  of  confirming 
the  emperor  are  successors  of  Julian  the  Apostate; 
the  Donation  of  ^Constantine  is  a  heretical  fable, 
which  even  the  every-day  Roman  ridicules;  as  the 
empire  belongs  to  the  Romans,  who  should  hinder 
them  from  electing  a  new  emperor  7  It  is  possible 
that  such  eccentric  schemes  repelled  the  more  pru- 
dent elements.  At  the  elections  of  Nov.  1,  1152, 
the  Amoldists  seem  to  have  been  defeated,  for 
the  senate  is  soon  found  in  negotiation  with  the 
pope,  and  he  waa  enabled  to  make  his  entrance  in 
December.  A  little  later  Frederick  promised  to 
subdue  the  Romans. 

When  Adrian  IV.  ascended  the  papal  throne 
Dec.  5,  1154,  he  demanded  of  the  senate  the  expul- 
sion of  Arnold,  which  for  the  time  being  was  not 
heeded.  But  an  attack  made  upon  a  cardinal 
gave  opportimity,  shortly  before  Palm  Sunday, 
1155,    to   pronounce   an   interdict   on    Rome, — a 

hitherto  unheard-of  proceeding.    The 

4<  Condem-  depression  which  already  existed  in 

nation  and  the  city  was  enhanced  by  this  measure. 

Death.       and  on  Wednesday  the  senate  appeared 

before  the  pope  and  obtained  the 
removal  of  the  interdict  by  swearing  to  expel 
Arnold  and  his  adherents.  Arnold's  fate  was  now 
decided.  Banished  from  Rome,  he  found  indeed 
a  refuge  with  the  viscounts  of  Campagnatico,  but, 
urged  by  the  pope,  Frederick  induced  them  to 
hand  him  over  to  Adrian.  The  city-prefect,  as 
Rome's  criminal  judge,  delivered  him  to  the  gal- 
lows, had  his  body  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  He  died  lamented  even  by  men 
who,  like  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg,  by  no  means 
agreed  with  him.  The  great  cause  of  his  death  was 
no  doubt  his  opposition  to  the  worldly  power  of 
the  pope.  But  he  was  also  regarded  as  a  heretic. 
That  he  held  false  doctrines  regarding  baptism 
haa  not  been  substantiated;  but  he  declared  that 
the  sacraments  administered  by  priests  not  leading 
an  apostolic  life  were  invalid,  and  herein  one  could 
see  a  rejection  oif  the  official  Church  and  hence  a 
heresy.  That  Arnold  left  many  followers  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Historia  pontificalia ,  and  in  the  great 
bull  of  excommimication  of  Lucius  III.  (1184), 
Amoldists  are  mentioned.  Thenceforth  only  iso- 
lated notices  concerning  them  are  found;  they 
were  probably  lost  among  the  Waldensians. 

S.  M.  Deutbch. 

Biblioobapht:  Sources  are:  Otto  of  Freising,  De  gesiia  Frv- 
dtrici,  i.  27-28,  ii.  21.  in  3/G//,  Script,,  xx.  (1868)338-491 
and  ed.  G.  Waits  in  Script,  rer.  Germ.,  Hanover,  1884; 
John  of  Salisbury ,  Hiatoria  pontificalia,  xxxi.,  in  MGH , 
Script,  XX.  (1868)  515-545;  Gunther,  lAgnrinut,  iii.,  in 
MPL,  ccxii.;  (jerhoh  of  Reichersbers,  De  inveatigatione 
anHchriati,  xlii.,  in  MPL,  cxciv.;  Boso,  Vita  Hadrianx 
IV.,  in  J.  M.  Wattericb,  Pontificum  Romanorum  vita,  ii. 


324-325.  Leipeio.  1862;  Geata  di  Federioo  I,  in  Italia  (Pub- 
lioations  of  the  Istituto  Storioo  Italiano),  Rome.  1887. 
Consult  also  F.  Odorid,  Storie  Breaciane,  iv.,  Brescia, 
1858;  W.  von  Giesebreoht.  Arnold  von  Breacia,  Muniofa, 
1895;  idem,  Geaehichte  der  deutachen  Kaiaerzeit,  iv.,  v.. 
Brunswick.  1880-88;  G.  de  Castro,  Arnold  da  Breacia^  Leg- 
hom.  1875;  W.  Bernhardi,  Jahrbdcher  dea  dsutaehen  ReiehB 
unter  Konrad  III.,  Leipsic,  1883;  E.  Vacaudard,  Amauld 
da  Breacia,  in  Revue  dea  queaiiona  hiatoriguea,  xxxv.  (1884) 
52-114;  A.  Hausrath.  Arnold  von  Breacia,  Leipeic,  1891. 

ARNOLD,  CARL  FRANKLIN:  German  Luther- 
an; b.  at  Williamsfield,  O.,  Mar.  10,  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Bremen  and 
the  imiversities  of  Erlangen,  Leipsic,  and  KOnigs- 
berg  (Ph.D.,  1882).  He  was  instructor  in  religion 
at  the  Wilhelms-Gymnasiiun  in  Kdnigsberg  from 
1878  to  1888,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 
Since  1898  he  has  also  been  ephorus  of  the 
Gr&fliches  Ledemtzky'sches  Johanneiun.  In  theol- 
ogy he  is  an  advocate  of  positive  imion.  He 
has  written  Studien  zur  Geaehichte  der  plini- 
aniachen  Chriatenverfolgung  (Kdnigsberg,  1887); 
Die  neroniache  Chriatenverfolffung  (Leipsic,  1888); 
Auavmhl  aua  J.  G.  Hamanna  Briefen  und  Schrifien 
(Gotha,  1888);  CcBaarius  von  Arelaie  und  die  gal- 
liache  Kirche  aeiner  Zeit  (Leipsic,  1894);  Predigten 
dea  Cceaariita  von  Arelaie  in  deutacher  UeberaeU- 
wig  (1895);  Die  Vertreibung  der  SaUburger 
Proteatanten  und  ihre  Aufnahme  bei  den  Glaubens- 
genoaaen  (1900);  Die  AuaroUung  dea  Proteatan- 
tiamua  in  Salzburg  unter  Erzbiachof  Firmian  und 
aeinen  Nachfolgem  (1901);  Proteatantiachea  Ld)en 
indenVereinigtenStaaien  (1903).  He  edited  the  fifth 
and  sixth  editions  of  H.  Weingarten's  Zeittafeln 
und  Ueberblicke  zur  Kirchengeachichte  (1897,  1906). 

ARNOLD,  GOTTFRIED:  Lutheran;  b.  at  An- 
naberg  (18  m.  s.  of  Chemnitz),  Saxony,  Sept.  6, 
1666;  d.  at  Perleberg  (75  m.  n.w.  of  Berlin),  Pnissia, 
May  30,  1714.  In  1685  he  began  the  study  of 
theology  at  Wittenberg  but  gave  himself  up  to 
independent  reading  in  early  church  history. 
Through  the  influence  of  Spener,  then  court  preacher 
at  Dresden,  he  became  tutor  in  a  noble  family  of  that 
city  in  1689,  and  later  obtained  a  similar  position 
at  Quedlinburg.  There  be  became  identified 
with  the  most  prominent  exponents  of  mystic  and 
separatist  teachings  and  in  1696  published  Die 
erate  lAebe  (ed.  A.  C.  LAmmert,  Stuttgart,  1844), 
a  eulogy  on  the  early  Christian  Church  in  which 
his  hostility  to  dogma  and  ecclesiasticism  led  him 
to  exalt  the  virtues  of  the  primitive  Church  as 
opposed  to  the  formulism  of  later  orthodoxy.  In 
1697  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Giessen,  but 
found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  practical 
nature  of  his  duties  and  returned  in  the  following 
year  to  Quedlinburg.  In  1699-1700  he  published 
his  Unparteiiache  Kirchen-  und  Ketzer-Hiatorie 
(4  vols.;  new  ed.,  Frankfort,  1729),  which  had  a 
marked  influence  on  church  history.  In  studying 
heretical  movements  Arnold  refused  to  accept  as 
authority  the  evidence  of  hostile  contemporaries 
and  drew  upon  the  writings  of  the  sectaries  them- 
selves for  his  materials.  In  view  of  his  constitu- 
tional opposition  to  orthodox-  doctrine  this  method 
naturally  led  to  his  assuming  a  position  extremely 
favorable  to  the  separatists  of  various  ages  and 
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occasioned  a  vigorous  eotitroveTsy  wliich  plunged 
him  deeper  still  into  myetici^m.  From  tbia  p)enod 
date  his  beautiful  religious  sougB^  of  whieh  a  number 
have  found  a  place  m  the  evangelieaj  hynina]. 
In  1704  he  became  paster  and  inspector  at  Werben, 
in  Prussia,  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  his 
reconciliation  with  established  theology.  In  1707 
he  became  inspector  at  Perleberg^  bringing  to  the 
performance  of  hia  duties  the  \itmoat  devotiou  and 
energy.  Besides  his  church  histofy,  hb  writings 
number  mor^  than  fifty ^  among  them,  GeiAiliche 
GcstaU  einea  evangdist^ien  Lehrera  (Halle^  1704) 
and  Wahre  Abbiidung  des  inwendigen  Chnsten- 
thums  (Frankfort,  1709).  His  hymns  were  edited 
by  K.  C.  E.  Ehmann  (Stuttgart,  1856), 

(F.  W.  DiBBUUsO 

Bislioosafbt:  F.  IHbeliiu,  Qottfrind  Arnold,  Berlin,  IS73. 

ARHOLD,  MATTHEW:  Church  of  England^ 
b.  at  Laleham^  near  Chertaey  (32  m,  w.a.w.  of 
London),  Dec.  24,  1822,  eldesit  eon  of  Thomas 
Arnold  (q.v.);  d.  in  liverpool  Apr.  15,  188S.  He 
etudied  at  Winchester  and  Rugby  schools^  and  at 
BaUiol  CJoUcge,  Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  Oriel 
1S4S.  In  1S47  he  became  private  secretary  to 
the  MarquLK  of  Lansdowne,  then  president  of  the 
council  and  acting  as  minister  of  pubhc  instruction; 
by  his  influence  was  appointed  in  1851  as  insjiector 
of  schools,  and  held  the  position  till  1R86,  He  was 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  1857-67,  He  was  a 
zealous  and  able  official  and  his  reports  upon  conti- 
nental schools,  which  he  visited  frequently;  are 
valuable  in  educational  literature.  His  poetry 
is  of  high  rank;  and  as  literary  critic  he  was  un- 
rivaled in  bis  generation.  He  possessed  a  subtle 
mind,  a  keen  critical  spirit,  and  a  passionate  love 
of  truth,  which,  when  applied  to  religious  problems^ 
found  many  defects  in  the  current  theology  of  the 
time,  the  chief  being  a  disposition  to  rest  on  unprov- 
able assumptions  and  to  ignore  the  claims  of  reason. 
The  greatest  good  he  held  to  be  progress  toward 
perfection  J  and  such  progress  could  only  be  made 
by  *  culture,'  which  meant  acquaintance  with  the 
beat  that  has  been  done  and  thought  in  the  world. 
He  declared  that '  conduct  is  three- fourths  of  life^' 
characterised  religion  as  '  morality  touched  with 
emotion/ originated  the  phrase*  the  enduring  power, 
not  ourselves,  wMch  makes  for  righteousneas/ 
and  believed  that  *  miracles  do  not  happen.'  His 
works  which  bear  on  religious  topics  are:  Culture 
and  Anarchy  (Ixindon,  1869);  St.  Paul  and  PtQttM-' 
Utniitm  ;  wUh  an  inJroducfKm  on  FuTiianism  and 
the  Church  of  England  (1870);  Literature  and  Dogma, 
an  ejtRay  tomiTd  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Bible 
(1873);  God  and  the  Bible,  a  review  of  objeetiona 
to  *  LUerature  and  Dogma  *  (1876);  Last  Essays 
on  Church  and  Religion  (1877).  He  also  edited, 
with  prefaces  and  notes,  the  two  sections  of  the 
Book  of  laaiah,  A  Bible-Reading  for  Schools,  the 
great  prophecy  of  IsraeVs  Restoration  [Isaiah  xl.- 
Ixvi.]  (1872;  new  ed,,  1875);  leaiah  of  Jerusalem 
[Isaiah  i,-30cxbc-]  (1883).  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  in  15  volimies  was  issued  in  London 
and  New  York,  1903-04.  In  accordance  with  his 
wifih  no  authorized  biography  has  been  pub- 
lished,   but   his   Letters,    I848-8S   (collected   and 


arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  2  toIs,,    London, 
1895)  furnish  an  excellent  substitute. 

Bt^MciURAi'HT:  For  life,  DNBt  Supplgtoent,  i.  70-75; 
G,  W.  E.  KuseeLE,  Matth^m  Arnold,  LoDdon.  1904.  Fur 
hJA  iDflueneQ  qu  the  osci  J.  M.  Kobertscrti,  Aiod^m  Hu* 
manUt»t  LQudoa,  1891 ;  W.  H.  Hudson »  MudUt  in  I  riierprth- 
tation,  KiiW  Yofk,  18&6[  J,  Fit*h*  Thoma*  aiui  MaUhirw 
Amoid  and  their  Infiucne^  oti  Ei^jliah  £^dluoa£ion«  London, 
1S97;  Q>  Wliite,  Matihew  Arnold  and  the  Spirit  of  ihe  Age, 
New  York,  ISBS;  G.  8wntaburyH  Matthew  Arnold,  Lon- 
don, l^ff;  W.  H.  Dawflon,  Matthew  Arrwld  and  hiM 
Bviation  to  th*  ThoMQht  ^f  trur  Time,  N«w  York,  1904;  J. 
M.  Dixon.  AfodAfW  Arnold,  New  York,  1»06  (on  tlw  re* 
ligious  ftidis  of  hie  pbUcMopby  &nd  poetry). 

ARNOLD,  niKOLAnS;  Reformed  theologian; 
b.  at  Lissa  (55  m.  n.n.w.  of  Breslau),  Polandi  Dec. 
17,  1618;  d.  at  Frmneker,  Holland,  Oct,  15,  lOSO, 
He  studied  under  Amos  Comenius,  at  Danzig 
(1635-41),  and  at  Praneker,  where  Maccovius  and 
Cocceius  were  his  teachers.  .After  viaittng  the 
academies  of  Groningen,  Ley  den,  and  Utrechtp 
and  traveling  in  England^  he  waa  appointed  min- 
ister at  Beetgum,  near  Leeuwarden,  Friealand^  in 
1545,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker  in  1 651. 
lie  edited  the  works  of  Maceovius,  and  published, 
against  Socinianism,  Religio  Sociniana  scu  cole- 
chesis  Racomuna  major  ptdtHcis  diepviatumibua 
refutala  (Franeker,  1654);  Alheismus  Socinianus 
(1659);  against  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  i4pob- 
giaAmesii  contra  Erbaviannum^  ;  against  the  prophe- 
ei^  of  Comeniua  concerning  the  millennium,  1Kb- 
cursttn  theologicus  contra  Cotnenii  prcelensam  lucem 
in  tenebrjjs  (1660). 

ARNOLD,  THOMAS:  Master  of  Rugby  and 
*' Broad  Church''  leader j  b.  at  West  Qjwea,  Isle 
of  Wight,  June  13,  1795;  d.  at  Rugby  June  12, 
1842.  He  studied  at  Warminster  and  Winchester 
schools  and  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  beoom- 
lag  a  fellow  of  Oriel  in  1815.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  181$,  and  in  1S19  settled  at  Laleham, 
on  the  Tliames  near  Staines,  where  be  undertook 
to  prepare  a  small  number  of  young  men  for  the 
universities.  In  1828  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
appointed  head  master  of  Rugby;  in  1S41  he  waa 
niada  regius  professor  of  modem  bkt;ory  at  Oxford, 
but  delivered  only  one  course  of  lectures.  He  iB 
best  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  school- 
teachers; but  he  should  be  remembered  no  less  as 
2k  keen- thinking  and  shar^v-fdghted  leader  of  rehgioua 
thought.  Like  Newman,  Keble,  and  ot Iters  of  the 
reactionary  High-church  party,  he  waa  alarmed 
by  the  troubles  political  and  otherwise^  which 
appeared  to  be  threatening  the  Church.  But  he 
sought  Bafety  by  advocating  that  it^i  doors  should 
be  opened  so  that  all  English  Chrit^tians  could 
find  room  wit  bin  it.  Differences  of  doctrine,  con- 
stitution, and  ritual  he  maintained  were  minor 
matters  and  should  be  diin^garded;  the  essential 
thiiig  in  Christianity  is  practical  godliness,  mani- 
festing itself  in  individual  and  social  hie.  Church 
and  State  alike  exist  to  help  realise  this  ideal  and 
each  needs  the  othe?,'      TTt«  vicwa  were  expressed 

^  It  ifl  Tho  r  tm  AruioLd,  if  any  one,  who  must  be  n>gard«d 
ns  tbe  pioneer  of  free  th^nlosy  in  EiisliLad.  .  ^  .  He  ivms 
the  Brit  ki  nhqw  to  his  cyiuntrymed  the  pofl«ihiti1^,  And  tg 
m&ke  the  liem&nd,  thai  tbe  Bible  AhouJcl  be  reflfi  wilh  hoo* 
evt  hynuLn  cyem.  irithoat  the  epvctao^  ot  orthodf>x  dgg* 
matio  preauppoeitiQiui,  And  tlul  it  cui  at  the  auue  time  bA 
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fktmm  tmi  Mwltktw  Armind  imi€  turn  f^fmtmm  im,  £m^ 

AMMMU  'It-mT^.    MAarmMOMMa  3^- 

<»#  ftfU  m\¥A.  Ait  Us»fAi^  fd  pttifa«v^7  j«ui  b^ 
iHMm  f>30tl^!r  wswui  t<#  f^re  l^««k  9^faaStf  ia  ekfle 

tA  lA^^iftj  m  Um  Mwhmm  ^four^U  fA  th^t  ofUr  mX 

t»  f*/  in  Um  din^tifjtt  hm  Lnih^,  in  wfMWr  r^i^wtiMk 
r/f  i^t$\f0^t\^fy  Utt  Mv  /j«M  r/  Um;  w^mtok  fA  vtiAt  be 
e^MM/kr^  iIm;  nitfnt^%  UUsr  error*.    H«  t/xA  it 

«/t«r  li«  luid  f^<wn  «iM«rted  l^jr  fwi  br^hnm  c^  tbe 
Kffuri  b//fjtfK^  be  ttifMiMfA  Um;  refc^intaK  mrAr^iiMtit 
in  1<M  finrt  </yriirr/ir«niuJ  tr^AtiM  n«S22;,  direeted 
•IgMfMt  tk«  fW;r)r  pr^k^htn^  ck#  CwlMmer  ftod 
MMrkW,  Ttik  wa«  ffAUfw^  \/y  tn^ty  tAhen  ttfw- 
terin$;  i\m  wSttJUt  nn$ffi  'A  th*  etmtrff¥t:rwy,  mod  be- 
tjfm%iu%  mt/m  tMd  rw/m  MtUr  mm  \m  /Ad  pupili 
My/TMs^l  hM  nxltiirtMiiffnM,  llts  whm  fiimUjr  o61ii;fcd 
iff  Utmrit  Ktinrt,  ari/i  in  1525  in  f^njivi  in  th«  Augu»- 
iiniAn  ii#/uiM»  lit  Wunhur$^  lit:  wm  nrA,  n  f^naX 
ih^Aipf^  TUff  tty^m  m  pnA  Latinifft;  but  be  Menui 
to  bAVf;  ii«9en  im  iir/ri//nU/l«  man  who  made  a  thor- 

ninr«T««l  with  ChrifftMM  pMrtjr  And  lykftd*  tnsJjr  prnduetlre  in 
ro//rsl  U(W.  Hm  wm»  i\m  ftrati  v^m  d*r«'l  to  !««▼«  r/o  cme  fide 
tiMi  ira/litk/fMil  phrummAfmy  *A  th«  Hichw^ur<!luDen  mm! 
th«  Krmim/nlhimhi,  mnti  U»  Uftk  uptm  Chrimlimitiiy,  dtH  m  a 
««erwl  UiMWNini  «A  ifm  (^urtivm  tuui  th«  m«tit,  t/ut  aa  a  di- 
rtiM  fturfiMflAmi  pr/w«r  ///r  «rv<rry  \m\myrm:  rvit  ««  a  dead 
b«ril«ff«  fforn  thm  pAirt,  t^t  a«  a  livinc  nfyirittiAl  pcrwer  fi>r 
ilM  tWftnX  atlrmntmtmni  ttl  iwUryiumlM  mtui  nAtirmn  in  tbe 
prmmnti.  .  .  .  Hm  nktffwmd  \u/w  elAMii«sJ  And  f;«n«rAl  hiiitor> 
|/«l  MtfidiMi  rnAr  ^''t  purmattti  in  ifm  liffhi  r#f  th«  m/^rAl  idcAA 
of  (^rUtinnity,  mtuI  \tttw,  on  th«  r^h^rr  hnn/l.  a  frm  And  cleAr 
WAX  r#f  |fir#ktnff  At  ihinffii  tntky  \m  tA$imnt>i\  hy  m#«nii  of  wirJe 
hUf//rinAl  knt/wUnlMfi,  Ami  iti«m  Appliwi  Ui  th«  inUnrnvtAtion 
t/t  th«  ffihU  An«i  itM  mtltliiitn  tri  mjnwnt  flr^lMiiAiitirAl  que»- 
U/rtim.  'Hum  ^mi  IffHCan  Ui  piill  fLr/wn  tM  waII  of  wpATAti^m 
whUiU  ImmI  cut  o/f  ih««  r«;liffW/iM  lif«  of  bin  MU/w  ormntrymen, 
witb  tb«lr  HATtA  afmI  (^Mirrt»«M  And  ridd  tbr<>locicAl  fcmnuJAa 
Ami  iMAffMi,  frmn  ttm  crrMTAl  liffi  And  pumuitii  of  the  nAtion. 
f  i  1«  aIwi  rUmr  mn  dAy  that,  if  Utngtsr  life  bAd  fjeen  icrAnted 
U$  hiin,  tbe  reeult  r»f  tbe  furtber  prfMeeution  of  biji  hijit/>ricAl 
Hwiitm  ,  ,  .  wfniUi  bAve  been  furtber  innicbt  And  oourace 
U»  ftpply  ble  btntorieAl  And  oritieAJ  principle*  to  tbe  Bible. 
Ai  all  evente,  bla  work  wee  eubeeriuently  furtber  prosecuted 
In  tble  dlreetlon  by  bU  friemld  and  pupilii.~P6eiderer,  Ths 
tHvdopmmU  of  ThMotogy  in  Germany  »inet  Kani  and  Us  Prog- 
rmt  in  Or$ai  Britain  tinct  IW  (London,  1800),  367-3(M. 


^t»m0t,  FeruifliixR:.  \vr.  4^  L^lKi  L  3l  Edtuimugh 
haeut  X.  VtZ^.  fie  iCa^Ht  «  ■'Jmntii^.  jmi  3L  L'Oift 
\0XM^t  ^itiuat  ci  se  Feso-s  GuiRiL  s.  'sm  mnam 
^atji  >aaoi  Hut  F»e  ChnrcB.  aiiFv*gnai£  in.  Ii>C3; 
IB.  i^fSS  wggwiawi  Ee.  Rjaxy  Jii  Tiiniiir.inr  of  cw 
Fne  Hii^  Chorea.  F^-ancwrza,  Qe  pul  aive» 
fVBU  to  Aaenta.  tike  lone  ane  jn  -^'&'cior  "an  ta» 
flw^sm^  ^  tbe  EraaKoeal  ^Thmrr^  sl  !Cev  Yock 
^l^fTZ,,  Hs  ecief  pcflbfitasaoBif  vffze:  Li^  if  J-amm 
HmOpg  rZ^aUxA.  IS42  :  Tie  £kv  jiir  fsdlo. 
mtd  mimte  «/  C&c  Pate  vk6»  wka^  sfctf  ^toBMnr  jvA  : 
Six  Ltximm  aprpifi»f  At  W-jrd  if  G^  at  abr  Trmft 
«/  J/«t  Ouoodoo.  1S31  :  Lma  fr^mt,  E^man,  fiw 
Ul€  M  Earth  :  nbutrmbamB  «f  dW  Amc  «f  /*>  jmfta 
(2  Tok^  iS»7'58 •:  HW  PmrmUa  tfOm-Uni  a^M •; 
Life  4^  Jamet  HamOtom  (1^0  . 

mrkwA.  Fkmmm0  /la  dw«uer  .  Lamhm^  tSS7. 

ASVULF  OF  USIEUX:  Bishop  of  Lmeox 
(90  m.  VJI.V.  of  Pmiis;  1141-77  (or  SI  :  d.  in  F%nm 
Aug.  31,  1184.  He  vas  bora  in  Xornnndf.  accoBt- 
panied  Lorn  VII.  of  France  to  the  Hohr  Laad  oa 
tbeSeeond  Craade  in  1147.  vas  present  at  the 
coronation  of  Henry  IL  of  England  in  1154.  and 
later  tried  onsucceflBfuIlj  to  mediate  between 
Henry  and  TbomaB  Beelcet:  he  iqrfield  the  caose 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.  against  Victor  IV.  at  the 
Hjmod  of  Tours  in  1 163,  and  spent  hit  last  days  in 
retirement  in  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Victor  in  P^ris. 
His  works  are  in  MPL,  cci.  1-200;  most  important 
are  his  letters  (EpuloUc  ad  Henrintm  11^  rtgem 
Anglioif  Thamam  archiepiMcopum,  ei  sliot),  which 
are  in  MPL,  ut  sup.,  17-152,  and,  ed.  J.  A.  GileB, 
inP^il. 

ARHULF,  SAIHT,  OF  METZ:  Bishop  of  Meta; 
b.  about  580;  d.  July  18  of  an  unknown  year, 
according  to  Sigebert  of  Gembloux  (Cfcroa.,  MGH, 
Script,,  vi.,  1844,  p. 324)  &40.  Heearly  distinguished 
himself  in  deeds  of  arms  and  affairs  of  state,  but 
later  devoted  himself  to  an  ecclesiastical  career, 
and  in  611  or  612  was  made  bishop  of  Mets.  In 
this  position  he  exercised  considerable  influence 
on  the  government  of  the  Franldsh  kingdom,  as 
a  friend  of  Pepin  of  Landen,  and  enjo3ring  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Austrasian  magnates.  It  was  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  that  Clothair  II.  of  Neus- 
tria  owed  his  attainment  of  the  dominion  of  Aua- 
trasia.  Amulf  had  been  married  as  a  young  man, 
and  through  his  son  Ansegis,  who  married  Pepin's 
daughter  Begga,  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
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CaroUngian  hou^.  Amid  all  tua  digmtiaa,  he 
Longed  for  the  peace  of  the  contemplative  life; 
probably  in  627  he  resigned  bis  see  and  retired  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  Vosges,  where  he  lived  OiS  a 
hermit  near  his  friend  Romarich,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey  ofRemiremont,  His  body  rests  in  t  he  ch  urch 
at  Metz  which  beora  hin  name.       (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLtCKiftAi'tiY:  Vita ^  by  unknown  author,  in  MQH,  Smpt 
f-er.  Mrfut.,  u.  {1S8S)  420--l4«l:  ami  by  another  aulbuf  ia 
MPI^.  »cv.  CoTUiua  ftettberg,  KD,  L  4m\  Fried  rich,  KD, 
11.  236;  B^£e].  HitUdn  de  S.  Ameut^  Bat-Io-Duc,  1875; 
W«it«iib&cli,  DOQ,  I  144:  Uaiuk.  KD,  L  1Z7,  Idt,  2&5, 
316. 

ARROWSMITH,  JOHW:  Puritan  and  Preeby- 
terian;  b.  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Mar,  29^  I602j 
d.  at  Cambridge  and  was  buried  Feb.  24,  1659,  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
fellow  of  St,  Catherine's  Hall  (1623),  He  waa 
flucc^^vely  incumbent  of  St.  Nieholaa's  Chapel, 
King 'a  Lynn  (1631);  master  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  (1644);  rector  of  St,  Martin's,  Iron* 
monger  LanCi  London  (1645),  and  member  of  the 
Biicth  London  ctaasis;  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge 
Univereity  (1647);  regiua  professor  of  divinity 
there  (1651);  master  of  Trinity  College  (1653). 
He  jsat  in  the  Weatminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
(1643).  Robert  BaiUie  describes  him  as  "  a  man 
with  a  glass  eye  in  place  of  that  which  was  put  out 
by  an  arrow^  a  learned  divine,  on  whom  the  Assem- 
bly put  the  writing  against  the  Antinomians,"  He 
was  on  the  committee  to  draw  up  a  confession  of 
faith,  and  preached  thrico  before  Parliament,  the 
Bermons  being  published;  The  Covemmi- Avenging 
Sword  Brandished  [Lev,  xxvi.  23]  (London,  1643, 
4to,  pp.  28);  EngUmd'a  Etcn-Eier  [1  Sam.  vii.  12] 
(1545,  4to,  pp.  34);  A  Great  W&nder  in  Heaven; 
OTf  a  lively  Picture  of  the  MiliUmi  ChHrchf  drawn 
by  a  Dirine  Penman  [Rev.  lii.  1,  2]  (1647,  4to,  pp, 
44),  Willie  at  Cambridge  he  published  Taciica 
*acra,  *ti?e  de  milite  sjnriluali  pugnante^  vincenlet 
et  triumphante  diaserialio  (Cambridge,  1657,  4 to,  pp, 
363) ,  containing  also  three  Oraliones  anii-Weige- 
liants.  After  his  death  there  were  published: 
ArmiUa.  c^echelica^  A  Chain  of  PrindpUs ;  or, 
an  ftrderly  Concatenatian  of  Theological  Aphorisms 
and  ExercUatumSj  wherein  the  chief  Heads  of  Chris- 
tian Religion  are  asserted  and  improved  (Cambridge, 
t659j  4to,  pp.  490},  an  unfiniahed  work  denigned 
to  form  a  complete  body  of  divinity  in  thirty 
aphorisma,  only  six  of  which  were  completed, 
covering  for  the  most  part  the  ground  of  the  first 
twenty  question!  of  the  larger  Westminfiter  Cate- 
chiatnj  in  esaentially  the  sanae  order;  also  •^eav- 
dpuiro^-  or  God-Man  (London,  1660,  4to,  pp,  3U), 
an  exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  John  i.  1-18,  dis- 
cussing the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  and 
maintaining  the  Catholic  doctrine  against  all  here- 
dies.  C.  A,  Bmoos, 

AltSEimrS,  Or-sl'ni-irs:  1,  Egyptian  monk; 
d.,  nearly  or  more  than  one  hundred  years  old,  at 
Troe  (Troja),  near  Memphis,  about  450.  He  was  a 
Roman  of  di;atinction,  served  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  emperor  Theodoeius,  and  retired  into  the  desert 
of  Scetis  in  Egypt  under  Arcadiua,  He  is  com- 
memorat-ed  in  the  Greek  Church  on  May  8  and  in 
the  Latin  on  July  19.  He  wrote  a  book  of  *'  In* 
I.— 20 


struction  and  Exhortation  "  for  his  monks,  and  an 
exposition  of  Luke  x.  25  (ed.  A.  Mai,  Ctas»ici 
auciores,  x.,  Rome,  1838,  653-557;  MPG,  Ixvi. 
1615-26).  G.  KhOger. 

BtBUooKAP^r:  Vila,   in  ASB,  July,  iv.   60f--e3I;  DCB^  t, 
172-174, 

2.  Patriarch  of  Conjstantinople  1255-67;  d. 
1273,  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodore 
Laaearis  II,  in  1259^  Michael  Pal^ologxis  usurped 
the  throne,  fteized  upon  the  legitimate  heir,  John 
Loflcarii,  a  boy  of  six  or  aeven  years,  and  deprived 
bim  of  hia  eyesight*  Arseniua  manfully  espoused 
the  caujic  of  the  young  prince  and  was  banished  to 
on  island  in  the  Propontis  in  consequence.  He  hod 
followers  who  for  a  number  of  decadea  remained 
in  irreconcilable  opposition  and  formal  schism 
ogoimit  the  government.  His  will,  in  which  he 
anathematized  the  emperor  and  hia  helpers,  is  in 
MPG,  cxl.  947-958,  G,  KaCaEB. 

BiBL.touBAraT;  KL,  i  1447-^fiO. 

ART  AMD    CHTTRCH. 

Art  ia  tb*  Early  Chufth  ti  D* 

The  RoTiianeeqiu}  and  Meditiv&l  Periods  (f  2). 

The  lloDiuBBaufA  (I  3). 

Blnoe  the  Reformat  ion  (5  4), 

There  U  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Christianity 
which  exdudea  art,  although  in  the  AfKistolic  Age, 
under  the  prevalence  of  the  purely  religious  con- 
templation of  life  and  lifers  problems,  the  knowl-^ 
edge  and  cultivation  of  it  naturally  receded.  But 
when  Christianity  entered  into  the  world  of  Greco- 
Roman  culture,  it  soon  became  evident  that  it 
had  great  receptivity  for  art.  If  the  Church  al- 
lowed artistic  decoration  in  the  solemn  resting^ 
plocej  of  the  dead,  the  catacombs,  as  early  as  the 
etid  of  the  first  century,  the  conclusion  is  justified 
that  art  had  alao  a  place  in  the  house  of  worship. 
Herein  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Chureh  is 
clearly  expressed;  and  the  steady  growth  of  artistio 
activity  during  the  second  and  third  centuries 
indicates  not  only  a  tacit  permission,  but  even  an 
active  promotion  on  the  port  of  the  Church,  though 
no  definite  statement  to  that  effect  is  found. 
Neverthelesa,  some  doubts  were  felt.  The  existing 
art  was  intimately  connected  with  the  cult  of  the 
gods  and  was  thus  defiled  by  heathen- 
I*  i^  in  ism.  With  this  in  mind,  and  knowing 
th«  Early  that  Christian  artists  manufactured 
Church,  idols,  Tertulhan  attributed  to  the 
devil  the  introductioa  into  the  world 
of  artificers  of  statues  and  likenesses  {De  idolo- 
talria,  iii.).  But  herein  he  does  not  touch  upon 
the  fundamental  question,  having  in  mind  only 
art  stained  by  idolatry.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
is  of  much  the  some  opinion,  yet  be  adds  '^  let  art 
receive  its  meed  of  praise,  but  let  it  not  deceive 
man  by  passing  itself  off  for  truth  "  {PnArepiikoe, 
i  v . ) .  The  J  udgmen  t  of  both  Tert ullian  and  Clement 
was  warped  by  the  ascetic  ideal.  Again  the  Old 
Testament  prohibition  of  likenesses  of  living  thing? 
had  influence,  and  prevented  all  portraiture  of 
God  in  human  form  till  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Spanish  synod  at  Elvira  about  313 
(see  Elvira,  Synod  of)  declared  that  **  picturea 
ought  not  to  be  in  cKurehes,  nor  that  which  ia 
worshiped    and    adored    to  be   depicted    on    the 
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walls  "  (canon  xxxvi.).  The  same  considerations 
influenced  Eusebius  of  Gsesarea,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  letter  to  the  empress  Constantia;  and, 
to  a  still  greater  degree,  Epiphanins,  who  tore  down 
a  curtain  adorned  with  a  picture  in  a  Palestinian 
village  church,  because  it  was  contrary  to  Holy 
Writ  (Epiat,  ad  Joh.  Hieros.,  ix.).  The  fear  that 
the  masses  just  emancipated  from  heathenism 
might  transfer  the  heathen  image-worship  to  the 
Christian  was  not  groundless.  But  the  general 
view  of  the  Church  was  not  expressed  by  these 
voices.  Men  esteemed  for  knowledge  and  the 
Christian  life  take  note  of  works  of  art  (Augustine, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa),  encourage  artists  (Basil  the 
Great),  or  express  pleasure  in  artistic  creations 
(Gregory  of  Nazianzus).  Still  more  explicit  is  the 
language  of  the  monuments  of  art.  From  the  time 
of  Constantine  ecclesiastical  architecture,  repre- 
sentative art,  and  the  minor  arts  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. Not  only  the  houses  of  worship  but  the  holy 
vessels,  vestments,  and  the  like  received  decoration. 
Even  an  ascetic  like  St.  Nilus  planned  a  magnificent 
church  (cf.  Augusti,  ii.  88  sqq.),  and  everywhere 
throughout  Christendom  bishops  were  eager  to 
build  (cf.  Schultze,  31  sqq.).  There  was  less 
reason  for  denying  the  adniissibility  of  art,  since 
it  was  believed  that  more  than  one  picture  had 
originated  by  divine  miracle  (cf .  E.  von  DobschUtz, 
Christuabilderf  Leipsic,  1899)  and  even  the  evan- 
gelist Luke  was  regarded  as  a  painter  (cf.  T.  Zahn, 
Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Testament,  ii.,  Leipsic,  1899, 
337). 

In  the  Carolingian  and  Romanesque  periods  the 

clergy  and  monks  were  the  creators  of  ecclesiastical 

art.    The  Benedictines  long  stood  at 

2.  The  Ro-  the  head.  The  Gothic  also  developed 
manesque  under  church  influence,  although  in  it 
and  Medi-  the  lay  element  had  a  greater  part. 

eval  Art-loving  prelates  are  met  with 
Periods,  throughout  the  entire  medieval  period 
(cf.  Otte,  ii.  24-25).  In  the  Greek 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Church  and  art  are 
even  more  closely  connected,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Church  was  greater.  The  freedom  of 
art,  in  so  far  as  it  was  taken  into  the  ecclesiastical 
service,  was  more  limited,  but  the  current  as- 
sumption that  dead  formalism  and  conventionality 
ruled  in  the  Byzantine  Church  is  an  error.  There 
was  a  glorious  revival  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  iconoclastic  controversy  had  a  destructive 
influence,  but  its  outcome  is  proof  of  the  insep- 
arable connection  of  art  and  Church. 

The  Renaissance  brought  a  change.  As  it 
emphasized  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  called 
for  independence  and  personal  responsibility,  so 
it  deUvered  art  from  ecclesiastical  domination 
and  tutelage.  Free  apprehension  of  nature  took 
the    place    of   the    former  more   or 

3.  The  Re-  less  conscious  dependence  on  tradi- 
naissance.  tion   (J.    Burckhardt,  Die  KuUur  der 

Renaissance  in  Italieny  Leipsic,  1885; 
idem,  Geschichte  der  Renaissance  in  Italien,  Stutt- 
gart, 1890).  In  Michelangelo  this  freedom  comes 
out  the  grandest.  The  Church  itself,  carried 
away  by  the  powerful  stream  of  the  new  culture, 
was  first  moved  by  it  without  reflection,  but  its 


true  ideas  characterize  not  so  much  the  Renais- 
sance popes,  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  as  an  Adrian 
VI.  Hence  the  disenchantment  which  soon  icAr 
lowed. 

With   the   restoration   of   Roman    Catholicism 
after  the  convulsions  of  the  Reformation,   com- 
mences the  renunciation  of  the  free  art  of  the 
Renaissance  and  a  return  to  the  ecclesiastical  ideals 
of    the    Middle    Ages.    Romanticism 
4,  Since     strengthened  this  impulse  by  similar 
the  Refor-  tendencies,    and    modem     ultramon- 
mation.     tane   Roman   Catholicism   carried   it 
out    to    the    utmost.    The    inability 
of  Roman  Catholic  ethics  to  appreciate  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  secular  life  influences  also  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  essence  and 
purpose  of  art.    It  regards  secular  art  as  on  a 
lower    level    than    ecclesiastical.     Protestantism, 
on  the  other  hand,  continues  the  conception  of  the 
Renaissance.    The   standards   of   valuation   of  a 
work  of  art  are  not  to  be  taken  from  dogmatics 
and  ethics,  but  from  the  character  of  art  itself. 
No  fundamental  difference  between  secular  and 
religious  art  is  recognized.    With  this  the  possibUity 
of  an  unlimited,  free  relation  between  Church  and 
art  is  obtained.    The  two  branches  of  Protestant- 
ism   are    here  in  perfect  agreement.    They  per- 
ceive in  art  something  which  is  permitted  to  the 
Christian  as  the  use  of  secular  cultiure  in  general. 
But  the  two  confessions  differ  in  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  not  only  opened  its  houses  of  worship  to 
art  but  asserted  for  it  therein  a  necessary  place; 
whereas  the  Reformed  Church,  strongly  influenced 
in  its  ethics,  as  in  other  respects,  by  an  Old  Testa- 
ment legalistic  view,  excluded  art  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  culture  and  reUgious  service  in  general. 
From  this  Protestantism  has  wrongly  been  suspected 
of  being  an  adversary  of  art.    But  this  rigor  has 
been  somewhat  weakened,  or  wholly  abandoned 
in  modem  times.     From  the  position  of    Protes- 
tantism toward  art  follows  its  perfect  independence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition.     Much  as  it  demands 
a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  art,  it  abstains  from 
laying  down  canonical  enactments  with  reference 
to  its  development,  while  constantly  and  properly 
insisting  that  such  art  shall  be  really  promotive  of 
its  avowed  lofty  purpose.  Victor  Schultzs. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  BeitrOoe  zur  ehriaOuAem 
Kunttgeuhichie,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1841-46;  A.  N.  Didi^ 
CkrUHan  lamograpky;  or^  die  History  of  CkriaHan  Art  in 
the  Middle  Aget,  transl.  from  the  Fr.,  London,  1S51: 
A.  Lenoir,  Architecture  monaatiquet  Paris,  1862;  C.  J. 
Hemans,  History  of  Ancient  Chrieiianity  and  Sacred  Art 
in  Italy,  Florence,  1866;  idem.  History  of  Mediceval  Chri»- 
tianity  and  Art  in  Italy,  vol.  i.,  Florence,  1860.  vol.  iL, 
London,  1872;  F.  Piper,  Einleitung  in  die  monumenkUe 
Theologie,  Gotha,  1867;  W.  LQbke,  EcdeeiasHoal  Art  in 
Oermany  during  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1870;  R.  St. 
J.  Tyrwhitt,  Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive  Churdi,  London, 
1872;  H.  Otte,  Handbwh  der  kirchlichen  KunsiardkAologie 
dee  deutachen  MittelaUera,  2  vols..  Leipdo,  1883-85;  A. 
Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  AH,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1886; 
M.  Stokes,  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland,  London,  1888; 
J.  von  Schlosser,  SchriftqueUen  tur  Geschichte  der  karoHn- 
gischen  Kunat,  Vienna,  1892;  idem,  Quellenbuch  zur  Kunat' 
geschichte  dee  abendldndischen  MittelaUers,  Vienna.  1806; 
£.  L.  Cutts.  Early  Chriatian  Art,  London.  1803;  V.  Schultae, 
ArchAologie  der  alichristlichen  Kunat,  Munich,  1805;  F.  X. 
Kraus,  Oeachichte  der  chriatlichen  Kunat,  2  vols.,  Freiburc, 
1806-1000;  W.  Lowrie,  Monumenta  of  the  Early  Chunk, 
New  York,  1001;  E.  M.  Hurll,  Ths  Life  of  our  Lord  in 
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Ari^  uiih  *i>me  Ac^^uni  of  £he  ArHttie  TTtatmtnl  of  tkv  Life 
of  ^L  John  ihe  Baptitd  Boston,  l&Sa;  T,  Bea ijdo jre*  <Jciti-9e 
(U  la  crtfpioffraj^ie  apc^toiique  ct  tU  J'orcAiJ^rturH  rifurff^^ 
Farie,  1903;  A^  MichfiLp  H\Mi^  dt  Vori  depuia  te*  pftmit/rt 
tempt  ckrUirta^  vol  a.  i.-ii,,  N«w  York*  1909;  and  the  gen- 
erai  workA  oca  ChriBtiau  art  &ad  archeology^ 

ART,  HEBREW :  The  andent  Israelites  accom- 
pliiheiJ  pr[ictical]y  nothing  in  the  realm  of  £irt. 
They  lacked  the  necessary  natural  gifts,  construct- 
ive power,  and  creative  imagination.  In  the 
ancient  time,  when  images  of  gods  were  indispen- 
sable to  worship,  their  native  incapacity  wati  sup- 
plemented by  no  outside  influence,  and  the  old 
Israelii ie  luiag^s  were  of  the  rudest  kind.  After 
contact  with  more  artistic  neighbors  had  given 
them  technical  ekill,  the  peculiar  hostQity  of  their 
reUgion  to  representative  art  prevented  its  devel- 
opment.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  hostility 
carried  that  all  likene-sses  of  hving  creatures, 
whether  human  or  animal,  were  forbidden.  Sucb 
a  prohibition — wliich  survives  in  I&lam  to-day — 
was  manifestly  jx^e^ible  only  among  a  people  of  no 
artistic  tastes  or  powers;  it  is  inconceivable  among 
the  Greeks.  There  is  no  mention  of  Israeli  tic 
sculpture.  The  complete  mience  concerning  statues 
or  stone  ornamentation  of  any  kind  in  Solomon's 
buildings  indicates  that  nothing  of  the  sort  waa 
found  there.  Stone  sarcophagi,  such  as  the  Phe- 
Dicians  and  Egyptians  made,  were  not  used.  The 
mt^^ebhothj  the  cultic  piJlars  of  stone,  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  statuary;  but  while  among 
other  nations  the  stone  pillars  developed  into  true 
statues  of  gods,  among  the  Israelites  they  always 
remained  mere  pillars.  Such  an  expression  as 
"  goodly  images  "  in  Hos,  jc.  I  probably  indicates 
that  sometimes,  as  among  other  Semitic  peoples, 
rude  forms  were  cliiseled  on  the  pillars.  Wood 
carving  seems  to  have  been  practised.  The  tera- 
phim  certainly  bad  something  like  a  man's  head 
(1  Sam.  xix.  13).  There  were  two  cheruhim  of 
olive  wood  in  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  vi.  23), 
and  in  Ezekiers  time  the  temple  doors  and  walls 
were  adorned  with  carving  (Ezek.  xli,  17-26;  cf. 
also  the  later  additions  to  the  description  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  I  Kings  vii.  18,  29,  35).  Door* 
posts  and  the  wainscoting  of  houses  and  articles  of 
furniture,  such  as  divans,  tables,  and  chaira,  were 
thus  decorated  in  the  time  of  the  later  kings.  But 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  masterpiece  of  such  work, 
Solomon's  throne  (1  Kings  i,  18-20),  was  made  by 
Phenicran  workmen.  Metal  work  also  developed 
mider  Phenician  influence.  Solomon  had  to  send 
to  Tyre  for  an  artist  to  do  the  casting  necessary 
for  the  temple  (I  Kings  vii.  13-46),  The  art  of 
overlaying  with  metal  seems  to  have  been  better 
understo<id  and  to  date  from  an  earlier  tune.  The 
ephod  may  have  been  made  of  wood  or  clay  over- 
laid with  gold  or  sliver  (see  Ephdo),  and  the  calves 
of  Dan  and  Bethel  (1  Kings  xii.  28-29)  were  doubt- 
less constructed  in  this  way.  A  knowledge  of  gem 
cutting  is  ascribed  t«  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Ex.  xxviii.  21),  and  the  patriarchs  are  said  to 
have  had  seals  (Gen,  ^pcxviii.  18), — which  proves 
at  least  that  the  art  was  familiar  and  old  when  the 
narratives  were  written*  There  is  mention  of  an 
iron  graving  tool  vdth  diamond  point  (Jer.  xvii.  1), 


Israelitic  seals  which  have  been  preserved  Tcsemble 
the  Phenician  so  closely  that  they  can  be  die  tin- 
guished  only  when  they  bear  a  tliHtinctively  Israel- 
itic name  (see  Dress  and  OnNiiAiEKT,  Hkbrsw,  §  6), 
Hebrew  pottery  also  has  the  same  form  as  the 
Fbeniciati;  some  of  the  specimens  ivhich  have  been 
found  may  be  Phenician  work*  They  are  painted 
with  geometric  patterns  (see  HANOicBAfTB,  Hb- 
BRBw)*  Manifejitly  there  can  be  no  thought  of 
a  Hebrew  style  in  any  of  the  departments  descril>ed, 
distinct  from  that  prevailing  in  Phenicia  and  all 
Syria,  and  this  was  not  original,  but  borrowed  from 
Assyria  and  Egypt.  1.  Benzinqer. 

Biblioghapett:  G.  Perrot  and  C  Chiplei.  HisioxTti  de  VaH 
dans  VanMquiU^  iv.,  ParwH  1887,  En«,  tran*ij.,  Hittory  of 
Ati  vn  Sardinia^  Jad^a^  St/ria^  and  Atia  Minor,  2  vols., 
LondoD,  1890;  Beniiti^r^  Arthiiologiet  249-271;  Nowack, 
ArcMoiogic,  i.  25S-268. 

AHTAXERXES,  flr^'tax-erk'sis :  The  name  of 
a  Pcreian  king  mentioned  in  Nehemiah  and  Ezra, 
where^  however,  the  word  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Artachshashta,  by  which  is  doubtless  meant  Artax* 
erxcs  I.  Longim  an  us,  435-425  b.c.  In  the  Persian 
cuneiform  inscriptions  the  name  is  written  Artakh- 
shathra,  *'  righteous "  or  "  sublime  ruler."  In 
Ezra  iv,  7,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  is  meant,  not 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis;  so  also  Esra  vii-  1,  11  where^ 
following  Josephus  AnLf  XI.  v.  1,  Xerxes  hiw  been 
read.  In  the  tweatieth  year  of  Artachshashta  or 
Artaxerxes,  that  is,  in  the  year  445-444  B.C.  Nehe- 
miah, the  cup-bearer  of  the  king,  went  as  governor 
to  Jerusalem.    See    Persia,         (B,  Linuneu.) 

AETEMON  (Or'tl-mon)  or  ARTEMAS :  A  heretic 
of  the  third  century,  founder  of  a  small  sect  called 
the  Artemonitea.  No  tiling  is  known  of  him  except 
what  may  be  gathered  from  brief  references  in 
Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  and  Photius; 
it  seems  certain  that  he  shrank  from  applying  the 
name  God  to  Jesus,  and  he  is  probably  to  be  classed 
nith  the  dynamistic  Monarchians  (see  Monarch- 
iam^m);  he  was  living  at  Rome,  but  separated 
from  the  Church  and  without  influence,  about  270, 
Paul  of  Samosata  adopted  and  developed  his  views. 

ARTHUR,  WILLIAM:  Methotlist;  b,  at  Kells 
(18  m,  n.w.  of  Belfast),  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
Feb.  3,  1819-  d.  at  Cannes,  France,  March  9,  190L 
He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  by  the 
Irish  Conference  in  1837,  and  spent  the  next  two 
year^  as  a  student  at  the  Theological  Institution 
at  Hoxton,  London.  In  IS^^Q  he  went  to  India, 
and  opened  a  new  mission  station  at  Gutti,  Mysore, 
but  returned  to  England  in  1841,  completely 
bnjken  down  in  health.  His  eyesigltt,  in  particu- 
lar, was  much  impaired,  and  from  tliis  affliction  he 
never  fully  recovered.  He  was  stationed  at  Bou- 
logne, 1846,  in  Paris,  1847^8;  preached  in  London, 
1849-60;  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society,  1S51;  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  Belfast  Methodist  College,  1868;  honor- 
ary missionary  secretary,  187L  In  1S88  he  retired 
and  thenceforth  lived  chiefly  in  southern  France. 
In  1856  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  legal  com- 
mittee of  his  Church,  and  from  that  time  on  was 
prominent    in    all    connection al    committees    and 
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conference  proceedings.  He  was  president  of  the 
Conference  in  1866.  During  tlie  Civil  War  in  Amei^ 
ica  he  championed  the  Union  cause  and  wrote  a 
series  of  able  articles  in  its  support  for  The  London 
Quarterly  Review — a  periodical  which  he  helped 
to  found  in  1853  and  to  which  he  contributed 
regulariy  for  thirty  years.  His  books  are  numerous 
and  some  of  them  had  an  enormous  sale.  They 
include:  A  Mission'  to  the  Mysore,  with  Scenes  and 
Facts  Illustrative  of  India,  its  People  and  its  Religion 
(London,  1847;  ed.,  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
appendix,  H.Haigh,  1902);  The  Successful  Merchant, 
Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Mr,  Samuel  BudgeU  (1852); 
The  People's  Day,  an  Appeal  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Stanley  against  his  Advocacy  of  a  French  Sun- 
day (1855);  The  Tongue  of  Fire,  or  the  True  Power 
of  Christianity  (1856);  Italy  in  Transition,  Public 
Scenes  and  Private  Opinions  in  the  Spring  of  i860 
(1860);  The  Modem  Jove,  a  Review  of  the  Collected 
Speeches  of  Pio  Mono  (1873);  The  Life  of  Gideon 
Ouseley  (1876);  The  Pope,the  Kings,and  the  People 
(2  vols.,  1877;  ed.  W.  B.  Neatley,  1903);  On  the 
Difference  between  Physical  and  Moral  Law,  the 
Femley  lecture  for  1883  (1883);  Religion  without 
God  and  God  without  Religion,  a  criticism  of  the 
philosophical  systems  of  Frederic  Harrison,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  and  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  (3  parts, 
1885-87). 

Bibuooraprt:  Consult  The  Methodist  Recorder,  xlii,  11-16, 
London,  Mar.  14,  1901,  for  biographical  sketoh. 

ARTICLES,  IRISH,  LAMBETH,  THIRTY-WINE, 
ETC.  See  Irish  Articles,  Lambeth  Articles, 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  etc. 

ARUNDEL,  ar'xm-dl,  THOMAS:  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  b.  at  Arundel  Castle  (55  m.  s.w.  of 
London),  Sussex,  1353;  d.  at  Canterbury  Feb.  19, 
1414.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  the  family  influence  secured  his  promotion  to 
the  bishopric  of  Ely  when  only  twenty-one;  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York  in  1388,  of  Canterbury 
in  1396,  this  being  the  first  instance  of  a  translation 
from  York  to  Canterbury.  He  was  active  in  the 
turbulent  times  of  Richard  II,  and  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  king;  in  1397,  with  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  he  was  impeached  of  high 
treason;  the  Earl  was  executed  and  the  Archbishop 
was  banished.  He  went  to  Rome,  but  the  Pope, 
Boniface  IX,  at  the  request  of  Richard,  trans- 
ferred him  to  St.  Andrews  which  in  effect  deprived 
him  of  a  see,  as  Scotland  adhered  to  the  rival  pope, 
Benedict  XIII.  He  joined  Henry  of  Lancaster  on 
the  continent,  returned  with  him  to  England,  1399, 
crowned  him  king,  Oct.  13,  and  was  reinstated  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  five  times 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  twice  under  Richard 
II  (1386-89  and  1391-96),  and  three  times  under 
Henry  IV.  Arundel  was  a  shrewd  and  far-sighted 
prelate  in  the  performance  of  what  he  understood 
to  be  his  duty.  He  spent  his  wealth  freely  upon 
the  churches  in  which  he  was  interested.  In  his 
later  years  he  entered  heartily  into  the  persecution 
of  the  Lollards  and  was  especially  conspicuous  in 
the  prosecution  of  Lord  Cobham.  He  procured  a 
prohibition  of  the  vernacular  translation  of  the 
Scriptures. 


Biblioorapht:  W.  F.  Hook,  Livee  of  the  Ar<Mitki>pe  of 
Canterbury,  iv,  London,  1865;  Z>B,  ii,  137-141. 

ASA,  ^'bq:  Third  king  of  Judah,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Abijah.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned 
forty-one  years,  contemporary  with  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  and  Ahab  of 
Israel.  His  dates,  according  to  the  old  chronology, 
are  955-914  b.c;  according  to  Hommel,  911-871; 
according  to  Duncker,  929-872;  according  to  Kamp- 
hausen,  917--877.  Although  in  I  Kings  xv,  10, 
Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom,  is  mentioned 
as  his  mother,  who,  according  to  verse  2,  was  the 
mother  of  Abijah  (called  ''  Abijam  "  in  I  Kings; 
see  Abijah),  he  was  probably  not  the  latter 's 
brother,  but  his  son,  as  is  stated  in  verse  8.  Maa- 
chah was  probably  the  name  of  both  his  mother 
and  his  grandmother,  and  ''  daughter  of  Abi- 
shalom" is  erroneously  inserted  inverse  10  from 
verse  2.  Asa  tried  to  uproot  idolatry,  and  deposed 
his  mother  **  because  she  had  made  an  idol  in  a 
grove  "  (I  Kings  xv,l  3,  A.  v.;  R.  v., '' because  she  had 
made  an  abominable  image  for  an  Asherah ;"  the 
object  in  question  may  have  been  a  phallic  image). 
He  drove  the  Sodomites  from  the  land,  and  de- 
stroyed the  idols.  The  high  places,  however,  were 
not  removed.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  prophet 
Azariah  (according  to  the  Chronicler)  he  caused 
his  people  to  renew  their  vows  to  Yahweh  at  a 
great  festival.  He  is  said  to  have  built  cities  and 
performed  mighty  deeds,  but  no  details  are  given. 

What  is  told  of  Asa's  conduct  in  the  war  with 
Israel  does  not  redound  to  his  glory  (I  Kings 
XV,  16  sqq.).  When  Baasha  fortified  Ramah 
on  the  frontier  between  Israel  and  Judah, 
Asa  could  think  of  no  better  way  to  retaliate 
than  to  hire  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  to  invade 
Israel.  The  expedient  accomplished  its  inunediate 
purpose  by  forcing  Baasha  to  retire  from  Ramah; 
but  the  ultimate  outcome  was  the  hundred  years' 
war  between  Israel  and  the  Arameans,  which 
brought  misfortune  upon  both  lands  and  even 
involved  Judah.  The  Chronicler  states  that  the 
prophet  Hanani  was  sent  to  rebuke  Asa  for  his 
conduct,  and  was  imprisoned  for  his  boldness. 
The  Chronicler  further  relates  that  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Asa's  reign ''  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  "  invaded 
Judah  and  met  a  great  defeat.  The  event  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  some  regard 
the  narrative  as  unhistorical.  Those  who  accept 
it  have  not  succeeded  in  identifying  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian.  In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  a 
disease  of  the  feet,  perhaps  gout.  [The  Chronicler 
characteristically  remarks  "  yet  in  his  disease  he 
sought  not  to  Yahweh,  but  to  the  physicians  ".] 
Asa's  history  is  in  I  Kings  xv,  9-14;  II  Chron. 
xiv-xvi.  (W.  LoTZ.) 

The  most  probable  dates  for  Asa  are  912-872 
B.C.  J.  F.  M. 

Bibliographt:  Consult  the  works  mentioned  under  Ahab, 

and,  in  addition,  for  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  H.  Winckler. 

AUteetamerUliehe  Untereuchungen,  pp.   160  sqq.,  Leipoie, 

1892. 

ASAPH.     See  Psalms. 

ASBURY,  az'ber-i,  FRANCIS:  The  first  Method- 
ist bishop  ordained  in  America;  b.  at  Hamstead 
Bridge,  parish  of  Handsworth  (a  northern  suburb 
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of  Birmingham),  StaffordBhire,  England,  Aug.  20, 
1745;  d.  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  Mar.  31,  1816. 
He  became  a  local  preacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  an  itinerant  minister  in  1767;  at  his  own 
request  he  was  sent  by  Wesley  as  a  missionary  to 
America  in  1771,  landing  at  Philadelphia  with 
his  companion,  Richard  Wright,  Oct.  27;  in  1772 
he  was  appointed  Wesley's  "  general  assistant  in 
America,"  with  supervisory  power  over  all  the 
Methodist  preachers  and  societies  in  the  coimtry, 
but  the  next  year  was  superseded  by  Thomas 
Rankin.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  Rankin  returned  to  England,  but  Asbury 
chose  to  remain.  Like  most  of  the  Methodist 
preachers,  he  was  a  nonjuror  (that  is,  he  had  con- 
scientious scruples  concerning  oaths,  and  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  the  au- 
thorities), and  he  suffered  some  annoyance  from 
the  officials  during  the  war.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Methodists  were  organized  into  an  inde- 
pendent Church,  Thomas  Coke  (q.v.)  and  Asbury 
being  chosen  joint  superintendents  at  the  Christmas 
Conference  at  Baltimore,  1784,  and  Asbury  or- 
dained by  Coke  Dec.  27.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  he  devoted  to  the  Church  with  tireless  energy 
and  unflagging  zeal.* 

Asbury  was  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
possessed  a  keen  wit  and  uncommon  shrewdness, 
was  farnsighted  and  a  good  organizer.  He  never 
married;  and  his  salary  was  sixty-four  dollars  a 
year.  His  eariy  education  was  defective;  but  in 
later  life  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  In  1785  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first 
Methodist  college,  and  he  formed  a  plan  of  dividing 
the  country  into  districts  with  an  academy  in  each. 
His  journal  from  the  date  of  sailing  for  America 
to  1780  was  published  before  his  death,  and  the 
remaining  years  were  transcribed  and  published 
by  F.  Hollingworth  in  1821;  it  has  been  often 
reprinted  (cf.  The  Heart  of  Aabury'e  Journal,  ed. 
E.  S.  Tipple,  New  York,  1905). 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  L.  Janes,  Charaeier  and  Carter  of  FraneU 
Aabury,  New  York.  1870  (the  standard  biography);  W. 
C.  Larrabee,  Atbury  and  Hit  CoadjutorM,  2  vols.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1853;  W.  P.  Strickland,  The  Pioneer  Biehop;  or, 
the  Life  and  Timee  of  Frande  Aebury,  ib.  1858;  F.  W. 
Briggs,  Biahop  A  Awry:  a  Biografkieal  Study  for  Chrietian 
Worker$,  London,  1874;  J.  F.  Hurst.  Hieiory  of  the  Chri^ 
Han  Church,  ii.  894,  906,  New  York,  1900.  For  Wesley's 
▼iews  on  the  assumption  by  Asbury  of  the  title  "  bishop  " 
consult  R.  D.  Urlin,  Churchman*§  Life  of  WeeUy,  pp.  168- 
170,  London,  n.d. 

ASCENSION,  FEAST  OF  THE:  In  Acts  i,  3 
the  fortieth  day  after  the  resurrection  is  designated 
as  that  of  Christ's  ascension.    The  Epistle  of  Bama- 

>  He  visited  Bfassachusetts  23  times  after  1791  ...  the 
state  of  New  York  56  times.  New  Jersey  62  times,  Penn- 
ssrlvania  78  times,  Delaware  33  times,  Maryland  80  times. 
North  Carolina  63  times.  South  Carolina  46  times,  Virginia 
84  times,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  each  20  times,  and  other 
states  or  territories  with  corresponding  frequency.  In  his 
unparalleled  career  he  preached  about  16,500  sermons,  or 
at  least  one  a  day,  and  travel  d  about  270,000  miles,  or 
6,000  a  year,  presiding  in  no  less  than  224  annual  confer- 
ences, and  ordaining  more  than  4,000  preachers. — Janes, 
p.  5.  When  he  came  to  America  the  Bfethodists  nimibered 
10  preachers  and  600  members;  when  he  died,  after  forty- 
five  years  of  work,  they  had  695  preachers  and  214,235 


has  (zv),  on  the  other  hand,  grounds  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday  on  its  having  been  the  day  marked 
by  both  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension.  If 
this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Acts,  it  can  only 
be  by  the  assumption  that  Luke  counts  four  weeks 
as  four  decades,  just  as  later  ecclesiastical  usage 
numbers  the  Sundays  before  Lent  in  this  loose  way 
as  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima,  and  Quinquagesima; 
but  the  "  forty  days  "  of  the  Acts  soimds  too  defi- 
nite for  this  hypothesis  to  be  accepted.  The 
Christian  Church  has  observed  this  commemoration 
on  the  Thursday  of  the  sixth  week  after  Easter 
since  it  has  been  observed  at  all,  which  could  only 
be  after  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  were 
firmly  established.  Origen  does  not  know  the 
festival  {Contra  Celsum,  viii,  23).  It  is  mentioned, 
however,  in  the  Apostolic  Constihdiona  (v,  19,  viii, 
13);  and  Chrysostom  has  a  homily  for  it,  besides 
referring  to  it  in  another  place.  Socrates  (Hist, 
eccl,,  vii,  26)  mentions,  under  the  year  390,  that  the 
people  celebrated  it  as  an  established  custom  in 
a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  In  the  West  its  observ- 
ance has  been  thought  to  be  attested  by  an  obscure 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  (306);  in  any  case, 
Augustine  knows  it  as  an  old  one  (Epist,  liv,  ad 
Januarium),  Its  celebration  was  specially  solemn. 
The  paschal  candle,  lighted  at  Easter  to  sjrmbolize 
the  resurrection  of  the  light  of  the  World,  is  ex- 
tinguished after  the  Gospel  in  the  high  mass  of 
that  day  throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
signifying  the  departure  of  Christ  from  earth. 
The  Lutheran  Reformation  in  Germany  retained 
the  feast  as  Scriptural;  and  it  is  observed  as  one 
of  the  principal  festivals  in  the  Andean  communion. 
(Georq  Rietbchel.) 
Perhaps  the  earliest  reference  to  the  feast  ex- 
tant is  that  of  the  Peregrinatio  EtheruB  (c.  380), 
which  states  that  a  feast  of  the  Ascension  was 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  coinciding  with  the  festival  of 
Pentecost  and  observed  on  the  same  day.  The 
feast  marks  the  close  of  the  paschal  season  and  is 
a  holyday  of  obligation  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  Latin  liturgy  the  term  "  ascen- 
sion "  is  used  exclusively  of  our  Lord.     J.  T.  C. 

BiBUOQRAraT:  A.  Baillet,  Lee  Viee  dee  soinit,  avee  Vhieloire 
dee  fitee  mofrOsc.  Paris,  1701;  F.  Probst,  Brevier  und  Bre- 
viertfebet,  {  93,  TQbiDgen,  1868;  DCAA,  145-147;  N.  Nilles. 
Kalendarium  manuale  utriueque  sodssia,  ii,  364,  Inns- 
bruck, 1881. 

ASCENSION  OF  PAUL.  See  Apocbtpha,  B,  IV. 
ASCETICISM. 


New   Testament    Teaching 

Asceticism    in   the     Early 
Church  (i  2). 


Attitude  of  the  Reformers 
({3}. 

True  Value  and  Uses  of  As- 
ceticism (i  4). 


The  term  "  asceticism  "  (Gk.  askisis)  originally 
meant  "  practise,"  especially  the  training  of  an 
athlete.  In  philosophical  language  it  denotes 
moral  exercise  and  discipline  (e.g.,  Epictetus, 
Dissertationes,  iii,  12;  Diogenes  Laertius,  VIII, 
viii,  8),  and  in  this  sense  passed  into  ecclesiastical 
language  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  II,  xvii,  2;  Mar- 
tyres  PalcBstincBf  x,  2,  xi,  2,  22).  In  the  history  of 
almost  all  religions,  as  well  as  in  ancient  moral 


Asoetioism 
Asohheim 
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philosophy,  asceticism  plays  an  important  part, 
evidenced  by  phenomena  like  self-mutilation, 
circumcision,  tattooing,  fasting,  flagellations,  pen- 
ance, etc.,  and  by  the  ethics  of  the  Buddhists, 
Stoics,  I^thagoreans,  and  Neoplatonists.  The 
Old  Testament  manifests,  on  the  whole,  few  tend- 
encies toward  outward  asceticism;  but  later 
Judaism,  in  its  Pharisaic  as  well  as  in  its  Hellen- 
istic form,  cultivated  it,  especially  in  the  practise 
of  fasting  (cf.  Dan.  x,  3;  Tobit  xii,  8; 
I.  NewTes-  Matt,  vi,  16,  ix,  14;  Luke  xviii,  12). 
lament  Primitive  Christianity  kept  free  from 
Teaching,  this  externalizing  asceticism.  .  The 
custom  of  fasting  was  retained  (Matt, 
iv,  2;  Acts  xiii,  2,  xiv,  23,  xviii,  18,  xxi,  24,  xxvii,  9; 
II  Cor.  xi,  27),  but,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  was 
only  auxiliary  to  prayer  (Esther  iv,  16;  Dan.  ix, 
3;  Tobit  xii,  8;  Luke  ii,  37;  Acts  x,  30,  xiii,  2, 
xiv,  23),  and  no  merit  was  attached  to  it.  In  place 
of  a  legal  and  meritorious  asceticism  the  Lord 
demands  watchfulness,  sobriety,  and  prayer  (Matt, 
xxiv,  42,  XXV,  13;  Mark  xiii,  37;  cf.  Acts  xx,  31; 
I  Cor.  xvi,  13;  II  Cor.  vi,  5,  xi,  27;  Eph.  vi,  18; 
Col.  iv.  2;  I  Thess.  v,  6,  8;  I  Pet.  i,  13,  v,  8;  II  Pet. 
iii,  11-12;  Rev.  iii,  3,  xvi,  15),  as  well  as  a  readiness 
to  resign  everything  to  follow  him  and  to  take  up 
the  cross  (Matt,  viii,  21-22,  x,  38-39,  xvi,  24,  xix, 
21;  Mark  viii,  34,  x,  28,  39;  Luke  ix,  57-58,  xiv, 
27).  In  the  morals  of  Jesus  everything  depends 
upon  the  disposition  and  free  deed.  Thus  Matt, 
vi,  17-18,  ix,  15,  xix,  12,  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  outward,  ascetic  regulations.  The  thoughts  of 
Paul  move  along  the  same  lines.  In  the  moral 
struggle  one  must  become  master  of  the  old  man 
who  has  been  put  off  (Rom.  vii,  23,  xiii,  14;  Gal. 
V,  17;  Eph.  vi,  12-18;  Col.  iii,  5-8;  I  Tim.  vi,  12), 
and  discipline  is  also  necessary  to  bring  the  body 
into  subjection  (I  Cor.  ix,  25-27).  This  is  the  true 
notion  of  asceticism  as  expressed  in  I  Tim.  iv,  7,  8. 
Remarks  like  I  Cor.  vii,  5,  8,  25-40  have  not  the 
value  of  generally  received  ethical  laws;  the  legal- 
ism of  Jewish  life,  the  contempt  of  marriage,  the 
worshiping  of  angels,  and  neglect  of  the  body  are  all 
rejected  (Gal.  ii,  12-16;  Col.  ii,  16-23;  I  Tim.  iv, 
3).  The  New  Testament,  therefore,  offers  the 
following  thoughts  as  bases  for  the  notion  of  asceti- 
cism: the  obUgation  of  the  Christian  to  crucify 
the  flesh;  the  demand  to  bear  the  cross,  to  be  sober 
and  ready;  and  the  exhortation  to  "  exercise  " 
the  body  and  to  fashion  it  into  an  organ  flt  for  the 
ends  of  the  Christian. 

Hellenistic   and   Jewish   influences   worked   to- 
gether to  introduce,  with  "  moralism,"  in  the   old 
catholic  time  an  ascetic  order  of  life. 
2.  Asceti-   The  institution  of  certain  fast-days, 
cism  in  the  fixed  hours  of  prayer,  the  restricted 
Early       use  of  food,  abstinence  from  marriage, 
Church,     withdrawal  from  the  world,  charac- 
terize this  tendency.     Asceticism,  no 
less  than  "  knowledge,"  came  to  be  considered  as 
belonging    to  Christianity  (Clement,    Strom.,  vi, 
12).     At  an  early  period  ascetics  are  found  who 
retire  into  the  desert  and  leave  the  Church  from 
moral  considerations    (Irenseus,  Hoer.,  Ill,  xi,  9; 
IV,  xxvi,  2,  XXX,  3,  xxxiii,  7).     As    ascetic  tend- 
encies enter  more  deeply  into  the  Church  (cf .  the 


case  of  Origen,  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  vi,  2),  and  as 
the  Church  comes  to  know  the  world  more  inti- 
mately, it  becomes  easier  to  understand  the  origin 
of  ascetic  societies  (cf.  the  pseudo-Clementine 
Epistles,  De  virginitate;  Hieracas,  in  Epiphanius, 
HoBr,,  Ixvii,  13;  Athanasius,  Vita  Anianii,  iii,  14; 
Cyril,  CcUecheses,  iv,  24,  v,  4,  xii,  33;  Methodius, 
Conviviunif  vii,  3;  Aphraates,  Horn.,  vi).  Here 
was  the  beginning  of  the  later  anchoretic  and  mon- 
astic system  (see  Monasticibm). 

On  this  road  the  Middle  Ages  proceeded.    The 
ascetic  practises  were  extended  more  and  more, 
and  their  extension  naturaUy  produced  among  the 
monks  a  state  of  dulness.    There  are  two  things 
especially    which  mark  the  history  of  medieval 
asceticism:    the   institution  of   penance  with   its 
works  of  satisfaction,  and  the  idea  of  imitating  the 
poverty  and  suffering  of  Jesus.    The  first  shows  a 
descending  evolution,  but  the  second  an  ascending 
one,  tending  to  introspection,  as  in  the  circle  of  the 
Friends  of  God.    The  way  of  asceticism  was  con- 
sidered as  the  way  of  perfection.    The  Augsburg 
Confession  (art.  xxvi,  8)  says  of  the 
3.  Attitude  medieval    period:  **  Christianity    was 
of  the  Re-  thought  of  as  consisting  solely  of  the 

formers,  observance  of  certain  holy  days,  rites, 
fasts,  attire.''  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Reformation  abolished  on  principle  the  medieval 
estimate  of  asceticism,  because  the  solemn  ascetic 
works  are  not  enjoined  by  God,  but  by  worthless 
human  conmiandments  (art.  xxiii,  6  sqq.,  19  sqq., 
xxvi,  18;  ApoL,  xxiii,  6,  60,  xxvii,  42-57),  and 
can  even  be  regarded  as  suicide  and  tempting  of 
God  (Luther,  Werke,  Erlangen  ed.,  iv,  380,  vii,  40, 
ix,  289,  xi,  104).  The  ascetic  system  is  also  abol- 
ished by  the  concept  of  righteousness  by  faith  which 
is  opposed  to  meritorious  works,  which  are  there- 
fore to  be  rejected  (Auga.  Con.,  xx,  8,  9  eqq.,  xxvi, 
1  sqq.,  8,  xxvii,  3, 44;  Apol.,  xv,  Q  sqq.;  Art.  Schmal., 
iv,  14;  Luther,  xx,  250,  xvii,  8,  xiii,  262,  xliii, 
193,  Ixv,  128,  xxi,  330).  Thus  it  is  asserted 
that  the  ascetic  works  answer  not  the  wiU  of  God 
and  are  not  meritorious.  For  "  Christian  perfec- 
tion **  ascetic  works  are  not  necessaiy;  indeed, 
moral  conduct  is  the  more  certain  evidence  of  God's 
presence  (Augs.  Con.,  xvi,  4  sqq.,  xxvi,  10,  xxvii, 
10  sqq.,  XV,  49,  57;  ApoL,  xv,  25-26,  xvii,  61; 
Longer  Catechism,  precept  iv,  145).  But  asceti- 
cism is  hereby  not  done  away  with.  The  "  morti- 
fication of  the  flesh  "  ever  remains  a  Christian  duty 
{Auga.  Con.,  xxvi,  31  sqq.).  But  by  this  is  not 
meant  a  weakening  and  destruction  of  the  natural 
powers,  but  the  self-discipline  by  which  the  natural 
powers  are  made  subject  to  the  soul,  thus  becoming 
fit  for  serving  God.  Outward  fast-regulations  are 
therefore  very  useful,  but  should  never  become 
a  law  (Luther,  xliii,  197-199,  Ixv,  128).  The 
Protestant  view  is  briefly  this:  "  Every  one  can 
use  his  own  discretion  as  to  fasting  and  watching, 
for  every  one  knows  how  much  he  must  do  to  master 
his  body.  Those,  however,  who  think  to  become 
pious  through  works  have  no  regard  for  fasting, 
but  only  for  the  works  and,  imagining  that  they 
are  pious  when  they  do  much  in  that  direction, 
sometimes  break  their  heads  over  it  and  ruin  their 
bodies  over  it  "  (Luther,  xxvii,  27,  190,  xliii,  199, 
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201,  X,  290,  xxi,  240,  x,  250).  It  is  useless  to  con- 
tinue the  historical  review,  since  no  essentially 
new  types  of  asceticism  have  appeared  in  the 
Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  adheres 
on  principle  to  the  medieval  conception,  yet  in 
the  Jesuitic  **  Spiritual  Exercises  **  the  purely 
sensual  asceticism  strongly  recedes,  and  there  is 
accommodation  to  the  modem  spirit.  Mysticism 
and  pietism  in  evangelical  Christendom  have 
demanded  renunciation  and  seclusion  in  a  one- 
sided manner  (cf.  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Geachichte  der 
Ethikf  ii,  Leipsic,  1893,  154  sqq.,  248  sqq.,  and  the 
histories  of  pietism  by  Ritschl  and  Schmid;  see 
Pietism). 

Asceticism   is   a   special   moral   act.    Christian 

moral  acts  are  free,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the 

highest  good  or  the  realization  of  the 

4.  True  kingdom  of  God.  They  have  for  their 
Value  an(f  object  the  reformation  of  one's  own 
Uses  of  As-  personality    (conversion    and    sancti- 

ceticism.  fication),  as  well  as  the  influence  on  the 
surrounding  conditions  to  be  realized 
by  this  personality.  The  Christian  life  is  a  con- 
tinual fight  with  sin,  but  is  to  overcome  it  by  virtue 
of  the  effects  of  grace.  This  task  can  not  in  itself 
be  called  an  "  exercise,"  since  it  rather  denotes 
the  self-preservation  of  the  Christian.  To  effect 
this  self-preservation  in  the  struggle  against  sin 
the  Christian  must  indeed  exercise  and  stretch 
his  powers  for  the  struggle.  The  object  of  morality 
is  opposition  to  sin  and  the  positive  exemplification 
of  the  good.  To  bring  this  about  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  mastery  over  the  natural  gifts  and  powers 
of  man,  which  is  obtained  by  attention  to  self, 
by  watchfulness,  and  by  accustoming  one's  own 
nature  to  subjection  to  the  moral  will.  Asceticism 
is  not  directly  a  struggle  against  sin  and  realization 
of  the  Christian  good,  but  it  aims  at  such  a  rule 
over  the  natural  powers  that  one  is  qualified  to 
follow  the  good  will  readily  in  the  struggle  against 
sin  and  in  the  positive  moral  exemplification.  The 
typical  forms  of  asceticism  (fasting,  self-denial, 
etc.)  show  that  the  question  is  not  directly  the 
overcoming  of  sin  or  of  doing  good  works,  but  the 
training  of  the  natural  powers  for  both.  This  is  the 
specifically  evangelical  conception  of  asceticism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholics  define  as- 
ceticism as  a  direct  moral  act  andas'^thesiunmary 
of  all  which  serves  to  promote  moral  perfection" 
(Pruner,  in  KL,  i,  1460);  or  asceticism  is  ex- 
plained as  that  part  of  theology  which  "  develops 
the  principles  of  Christian  perfection  and  points 
out  the  practical  rules  which  bring  about  the  soul's 
elevation  to  God  "  (J.  Ribet,  UAscHique  chrHienne, 
Paris,  1888).  Here  the  various  exercises  of  asceti- 
cism are  moral  self-interest  and  good  works,  whereas, 
according  to  evangelical  conception,  asceticism 
is  self -discipline  to  make  one  fit  for  good  works; 
in  this  subordination  it  is  a  moral  deed  itself. 
Asceticism  is  therefore  self-control  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

Upon  a  closer  examination  the  point  here  is 
this:  (1)  The  task  is  to  exercise  nature  in  patience, 
watchfulness,  self-denial,  and  sobriety,  so  that  it 
becomes  fit  to  bear  the  sufferings  of  the  cross  sent 
by  God  as  a  blessing.    These  are  given  to  man 


from  God  for  "  the  mortifying  of  the  flesh  ";  the 
question  is  not  of  self -mortification  and  invited 
martyrdom.  The  cross  is  not  to  incite  the  Christian 
to  sin,  but  to  restrain  the  sinful  lust.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  Christian  is  to  consider  the  suffer^ 
ing  and  be  affected  by  it.  (2)  Our  nature  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sinfuhiess  of  man  is  exercised  and 
ready  to  walk  the  ways  pointed  out  by  the  evil 
will.  In  concrete  things  it  exemplifies  chiefly 
the  dominion  of  the  sensual  desires  over  the  spiritual 
wiU.  Over  against  this,  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to 
accustom  nature  to  subjugation  under  the  spiritual 
will,  to  the  regulation  of  the  desires,  to  regularity 
and  propriety  of  life,  to  steadfastness  in  useful  work, 
to  the  proper  relation  between  labor  and  recreation. 
Here  one  has  to  deal  with  moral  gymnastics,  which 
are  to  fit  human  nature  to  obey  the  good  moral  will 
imparted  by  grace.  (3)  For  each  man  exist  cer- 
tain thoughts  and  incentives  which  in  themselves 
are  morally  indifferent,  but,  as  experience  teaches, 
may  become  a  temptation  to  the  individual.  To 
restrain  these  is  the  further  object  of  asceticism; 
and  herein  it  includes  fasting  in  the  ardent  sense, 
e.g.,  with  reference  to  society,  eating  and  drinking, 
matrimony,  sexual  intercourse,  novel-reading,  the 
theater,  dancing,  total  abstinence,  etc.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  of  a  moral  dietetics.  With  this  the 
field  of  asceticism  is  circumscribed.  Only  it  should 
be  added  that  the  ascetic  practical  proof  must  never 
become  a  law;  it  calls  only  for  individual  self- 
restraint.  This,  however,  as  little  precludes 
ascetic  habits  in  the  individual  as  ascetic  customs 
in  communities.  It  must  also  be  emphasized  that 
the  question  can  not  be  as  to  the  meritorious  char- 
acter of  asceticism;  for,  in  the  first  place,  this 
thought  has  no  place  in  evangelical  ethics;  in  the 
second  place,  because  the  necessity  of  ascetic  exer^ 
cises  proves  not  man's  moral  maturity,  but  imma- 
turity. Finally,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  the 
concrete  life  the  ascetic  practical  proof  can  not  be 
separated  from  sanctification  and  the  moral  struggle. 

R.  Sbebbro. 
Bibuoorapht:  G.  Nitsoh,  PraxU  morHficoHanu  camia, 
Qotha.  1725;  E.  Kist,  ChrisUiche  Atcetik,  2  vols..  Weasel. 
1827-28:  O.  Zdckler,  KriHachs  Oeaehichte  der  Atkeae,  Er- 
Isngen,  1863  (oontains  a  bibliography);  idem,  Athene  und 
Mdnchtam,  2  vols..  Frankfort,  1897;  DC  A,  i.  147-149; 
Schaff,  ChriaHan  Chiavh,  i,  387-414;  J.  Bfayer,  Die  chriet- 
liehe  Aaceae,  Freiburg.  1894;  R.  Seeberg,  in  OOA, 
dx  (1898).  606  sqq.;  C.  E.  Hooijkaas.  Oudchriaielijke 
Aeceee,  Leyden,  1905;  a  detailed  treatment  of  aaoeti- 
dsm,  Jewish  and  Christian,  of  the  latter  in  all  periods,  is 
given  in  Neander,  ChriaHan  Church,  consult  the  Index; 
also  the  works  on  ethics  and  Christian  morals,  such  as 
thoee  of  Reinhard,  Rothe,  Domer,  Martensen,  Harless, 
Vilmar,  Oettinger.  Frank,  H.  Sohults,  Luthardt,  Wutke, 
and  Smyth,  and  see  Enaca,  and  Monabticism. 

ASCHHEIM,  ash'hoim,  SYNOD  OF:  A  synod 
held  in  a  village  of  what  is  now  Bavaria,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Munich.  The  church  there  is  men- 
tioned in  the  seventh  century.  The  year  of  the 
synod  is  not  definitely  named;  but  since  Tassilo 
is  mentioned  as  prince,  and  as  still  very  young,  and 
since  its  decrees  are  evidently  influenced  by  those 
of  the  Prankish  synod  of  Vemeuil  (July  11,  755), 
it  must  have  been  held  either  in  the  latter  half  of 
that  year  or  in  756.  Its  canons  are  directed  partly 
to  the  regulation  of  various  ecclesiastical  relations 
(ii,  for  the  security  of  churches,  and  iv,  of  church 
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property;  v,  payment  of  tithes;  xiii,  recognition 
of  the  canonical  law  as  to  marriage)  and  partly 
to  the  affinnation  of  the  rights  of  the  episcopate 
(iii,  power  over  church  property;  vi,  subordination 
of  the  clergy,  and  viii,  ix,  of  monks  and  nuns; 
ziv,  XV,  spiritual  oversight  in  courts  of  justice). 

A.  Hauck. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Capiiula  are  in  MOH,  Leg.,  iii  (1863), 
457-^A59;  ib.  ConciL,  u  (1004).  66-S8.  Consult  Hefele.  Con- 
eitimoMchiehie,  iii,  697-602;  Hauck,  XD.  1800.  u.  300. 

ASHERAH  (pi.  asherim;  in  Judges  iii,  7,  II  Chron. 
ziz,  3,  xxxiii,  3,  aaheroth)'.  The  transliteration  of 
a  Hebrew  word  wfiich  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  English 
Bible  (following  the  LXX  and  Vulgate)  is  ren- 
dered "grove"  or  "groves"  (see  Groves  and 
Trees,  Sacred);  in  the  A.  V.  the  word  is  trans- 
ferred ("  Asherah  ")  without  attempt  at 

Two  Dit-  translation.  In  explaining  its  meaning 
tinct       two  entirely  different  senses  in  which 

Meanings,  it  is  employed  must  be  distinguished: 
(1)  as  a  sacred  tree-stem  or  pole;  (2)  as 
the  name  of  a  Canaanitic  goddess.  There  is  now 
no  doubt  of  the  general  meaning  when  the  word  is 
used  in  the  former  sense.  Exactly  what  the  latter 
refera  to  is  still  a  matter  of  much  debate.  There 
are  only  three  passages  (Judges  iii,  7;  I  Kings 
xviii,  19;  II  Kings  xxiii,  4)  in  which  the  word 
(used  with  ha*al)  clearly  refers  to  a  goddess;  or, 
rather,  only  two,  for  in  Judges  the  reading  should 
be  'aahtaroth  (pi.  of  'aahtorM;  see  Ashtoreth)  as 
in  similar  early  statements  with  regard  to  forbid- 
den cults.  The  passage  I  Kings  xv,  13,  often  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  worship  of  a  goddess,  should 
be  translated  as  in  the  R.  V.  "  made  an  abomi- 
nable thing  for  (i.e.,  as)  an  asherah."  The  other 
two  passages  in  Kings  are  regarded  by  recent  con- 
servative commentatora  as  interpolations  (cf.  R. 
Kittel,  Die  BUcher  der  KGnige^  Gdttingen,  19(X),  pp. 
143,  3(X)),  and  certainly  justify  the  conclusion  that 
at  a  late  period  asherah  was  used  as  another  name 
for  Ashtoreth.  How  this  came  about  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  history  of  the  asherah  in  Israel. 

In  preexiUc  times  an  asherah  was  not  a  divine 

companion  or  concurrent  of  a  baal  or  the  baals 

at  all.    It  was,  however,  an  indispensable  part  of 

the    normal  baal-worehip.    A"high- 

Tfae  Pre-  place,"  or  shrine  of  the  baal  Qximah) 
exilic       consisted  of  an  altar  (with  or  without 

Asherah.  a  "  sanctuary  "),  a  ma^f^febhah  or  stone 
pillar,  and  an  asherah  (see  Altar; 
High  Place;  Memorials  and  Sacred  Stones). 
The  pillar  was  a  survival  of  the  old  stone-worship; 
that  is  to  say,  the  adoration  of  the  local  deities  or 
numina,  who  had  their  abode  in  sacred  stones  (cf . 
the  bethel  of  Gen.  xxviii,  19  and  elsewhere).  The 
asherah  or  sacred  pole  was  in  like  manner  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  tree-worship,  that  is,  of  the  cult 
of  sacred  trees  whose  sanctity  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  early  histories  (e.g.,  Gen.  xii,  6,  R.  V.;  Judges 
ix,  37,  R.  v.).  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deut.  xi, 
30;  Judges  ix,  6  (cf.  R.  V.)  the  sacred  tree  and 
the  sacred  stone  appear  standing  side  by  side. 
One  step  further  in  the  inevitable  syncretism  was 
the  combination  of  both  of  these  with  the  cult  of 
the  baal,  the  presiding  divinity  or  "  proprietor  " 
of  the  district,  who  gave  fertility  to  its  soil  and  all 


consequential  blessings  to  its  inhabitants  (cf.  Hos. 
ii,  5,  8;  see  Baal).  Whatever  other  factors  may 
have  contributed  to  this  cherishing  of  the  asherim, 
these  are  the  most  important.  At  first  the 
asherim  were  probably  the  stems  of  trees  rudely 
chopped  and  stripped;  afterward  they  were  con- 
ventionalized into  a  shapely  pole  or  mast,  just  as 
the  "  pillars  "  or  ma^f^hoJi  were  at  first  roughly 
hewn  blocks  of  stone. 

At  a  later  stage  the  asherah  became  transfigured 

into  a  goddess  and  naturally  took  the  place  of  the 

old  Ashtoreth  in  the  imagination  of 

Trans-      the  Hebrews,  who,  after  the  Exile,  fol- 

formed     lowed  no  longer  the  old  Oanaanitic 

into  a       rites.    The  fact  that  the  worship  of 

Goddess.  Ashtoreth  had  been  combined  with 
that  of  the  baals,  or  rather  absorbed 
into  it,  doubtless  helped  toward  the  substitution. 
The  deification  of  an  outward  object  of  worship  is 
a  familiar  phenomenon  in  nearly  all  religions,  and 
in  the  present  field  of  inquiry  is  actually  paralleled 
by  the  conversion  of  a  bethel  or  baitr-Ui  (a  god-in- 
habited stone)  into  a  god,  Baitulos,  among  the 
Phenicians  and  elsewhere  (cf.  Schrader,  KAT,  pp. 
437-438). 

Whether  the  fact  that  there  was  an  old  Canaan- 
itic goddess  Ashirtu,  with  a  Babylonian  namesake, 
aided  in  the  confusion,  in  the  Hebrew  literature,  of 
the  two  senses  of  asherah,  ib  not  quite  dear.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  practically  certain  that  in  the  time 
of  the  active  idolatrous  worship  of  Israel  the 
asherah  was  not  a  goddess.    See  Asbtorbth. 

J.  F.  McCubdt. 

BxBUoaBAPHT:  B.  Stade.  in  ZATW,  i  (1881).  843-846. 
iv  (1884).  293-205.  vi  (1886).  318-^19;  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Th€  PropheciM  of  Imiah,  ii.  291-292,  London,  1882; 
G.  HoflFmann.  in  ZATW,  iii  (1883),  123;  idem.  Phd- 
nikuche  Inttkrifitn,  in  AbhavdLunoen  der  OdtUnger  O^- 
aelUckaft  der  Wiuenthaften,  xxxvi  (1889),  26-28;  M. 
OhnefalBoh-Richter,  Kyproa^  die  BiM.  und  Homer,  pp. 
144-206,  Berlin,  1893;  Smith.  ReL  of  8em.,  pp.  187-190. 
469-479 

ASHIMA,  a-shoi'ma:  A  deity  of  the  Hamathites, 
whose  capital,  originally  called  Hamath,  afterward 
Epiphania,  was  on  the  Orontes,  north  of  the  Anti- 
lebanon.  They  were  transported  into  Samaria 
by  Shalmaneser  to  replete  that  depopulated  dis- 
trict (II  Kings  xvii,  30).  The  deity  was  therefore 
Aramean,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Septuagint 
as  feminine,  but  since  nothing  is  known  of  it  be- 
yond what  is  told  in  II  Kings,  all  suggestions  as  to 
its  identity  are  mere  conjectures. 

ASHTORETH. 

The  Cult  in  Palestine  and  Worship.    Its  Astral  Big- 

Syria  (J  1).  nificanoe  (i  6). 

Significance  of  the  Related       The  Sensual   Development 

Names  ({  2).  ({  6). 

Extension  of    Ishtar    Wor-       The   Worship  as  Spiritual- 
ship  (S  3).  ised  ({  7). 
The  Early  Ishtar  Cult  (S  4).       Tendency  of  the  Cult  in  la- 
Dominant  Tsrpes  of  Ishtar  rael  ({8). 

Ashtoreth  is  the  name  of  a  goddess  whose  wor- 
ship, mostly  associated  with  that  of  Baal  or  the 
baals,  figured  largely  in  the  history  of  idolatry  in 
ancient  Israel.  This  divinity  is  especially  marked 
as  a  goddess  of  the  "Sidonians"  or  Phenidans 
(I  Kings  xi,  6,  33;  II  Kings  xxiii,  13).  She  had 
also  a  temple  among  the  Philistines  at  Ascalon, 
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probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i,    105) .     East  of  the  Jordan  her  worship  was  rife 
in  Moab,  combined  with  that   of  the 
X.  The       national    god,  Ashtar-Chemosh  being 
Cult  in  Pal-  named  on  the  Moabite  Stone  in  the 
estine  and    ninth  century    B.C.;    and    the    place 
Syria.       names    Ashtaroth    (Deut.  i,    4    and 
elsewhere),  Ashteroth-Kamaim  (Gen. 
xiv,  6),  and  Be-eshterah  (Josh,  xxi,  27)  indicate 
its  prevalence  in  the  country  of  Bashan.      That 
it  was    of    ancient    date    in    southern    Syria    is 
proved   by   Egyptian   references  to   the  goddess 
**  Ashtart  of  the  Hittite  land."    The  most  widely 
attested   of   these  branches  of  the  general   cult 
among  Canaanitic  or  Hebraic  peoples  is  the  Phe- 
nician,  which  is  commemorated  by  many  inscrip- 
tions both  in  the  home  country  and  in  the  western 
colonies. 

This  famous  goddess  is  also  widely  known  as 
Astarte,  which  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Phenidan 
'Aahtart.  The  name  Ashtoreth  itself  in  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  texts  was  ^Aahtareth,  the 
a.  Signifi-  Masoretic  form  being  a  change  made 
cance  of  by  using  the  vowels  of  bosh^,  **  the 
the  Rela-  shameful  thing/'  a  nickname  of  Baal 
ted  Names,  (q.v.).  The  Phenidan  ' aahUxrt  clear- 
ly points  to  the  correct  reading,  as 
also  does  the  Hebrew  plural  ^AshJUxroih,  The 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  form  Uhtar  is  modified 
from  *  Ashlar,  according  to  a  regular  phonetic  law, 
through  the  influence  of  the  initial  guttural. 
*  Ashlar  is  identical  with  the  South  Arabian  *Ath- 
tor  and  Aramaic  and  North  Arabian  *AUxr  (from 
*Athtar),  the  former  being  a  god  and  the  latter  ap- 
parently a  goddess.  Of  the  Arabian  cult  very  little 
is  known.  When  more  has  been  learned  of  South 
Arabian  mythology,  much  of  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  the  origin  of  the  universal.  Semitic  wor- 
ship of  Ishtar-Ashtoreth  will  be  deared  up. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the 
facts  which  may  be  regarded  as  established  or 
practically  certain:    The  cult  originated  in  Baby- 
lonia and  spread   northward   to  As- 
3.  Sxten-    syria,  northwestward  to  Mesopotamia, 
Bon  of  Ish-  thence   to   Syria  and   Palestine,  and 
tar  Worship,  thence  through  the  Phenidans  to  all 
of  the  Mediterranean  peoples;  south 
and  southwestward  it  spread  to  Arabia,  and  thence 
across  the  sea  to  Abyssinia. 

Both  the  name  and  the  dominant  forms  of  the 
cult  were  of  Semitic  and  not  of  "  Turanian  "  or 
Sumerian  origin.    There  was  a  god- 
4.  The      dess  Nana  (q.v.)  at  Erech  in  South 
Early       Babylonia,  who  was  held  to  be  iden- 
Ishtar       tical  with  Ishtar  simply  because  she 
Cult        had  been  worshiped  there  by  a  non- 
Semitic  people,  and,  having  attributes 
akin  to  those  of  Ishtar,  was  replaced  by  the  latter 
when  the  Semites  took  over  the  andent  shrine.    A 
similar  syncretism  took  place  under  the  same  con- 
ditions in  the  interest  both  of  Ishtar  herself  and 
of  other  Semitic  divinities  which  she  absorbed  and 
superseded.    The   word   Ishtar   is   a   Babylonian 
verbal  noun  of  the  ifteal  stem  though  the  etymol- 
ogy is  still  unsettled. 
The  worship  of  Ishtar  was  of  very  complex  or- 


igin, both  in  its  primary  and  in  its  secondary 
sources.    When    in  greatest  vogue  as  a  prindpal 
Semitic   religion    it   was,   as  above   indicated,    a 
composite    or  syncretism  of  many  related  cults, 
non-Semitic   as  well  as    Semitic.    Of   these  some 
left  deep  traces  of  their    original  distinctive  fea- 
tures and   remained  in  part  practically  separate 
cults.    Such,  for  example,  was  the  worship  of  Ish- 
tar of  Arbela,  in  which  the  divinity 
5.  Domi-    appears  as  a   war-goddess — an  attri- 
nant  Types  bute  probably  suggested  by  the  very 
of  Ishtar     natural     conception    of    the    planet 
Worship.    Venus  being  the  leader  of  the  starry 
Its  Astral    hosts.    Ishtar  was  in  fact  primarily 
Signifi-      and  chiefly  identified  with  this  most 
cance.       beautiful  of  celestial  objects,  espedally 
as  the  evening  star.    This  conception 
spread  from  Babylonia  through  the  other  Semitic 
lands  to  the  Phenidan   settlements,  and   thence 
mainly  by  way  of  Cyprus,  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  the  cults  of  Aphixxlite  and  Venus.    Among  its 
primary  sources,  therefore,  the  worship  of  Ishtar 
was  in  large  part  astral,  and  Venus  was  its  favorite 
celestial  object.    This  combination  was  not  of  late 
origin,  but  is  known  to  have  been  made  in  very 
early  times    (cf.  Schrader,  KAT,   pp.    424  sqq.). 
The  moon  in  the  Ishtar  cult  never  took  the  place 
of  Venus;  for  the  moon  among  the  Semites  was 
a  male  deity,  whose  worship  was  older  than  even 
that  of  Ishtar  and  was  centered  in  Sin,  the  moon- 
god  par  excellence.     Hence  Ishtar  in  the  inscrip- 
tions is  represented  not  only  as  the  daughter  of 
Anu,  the  great  heaven-god,  but  also  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sin.    It  was  as  impossible  that  "  the  queen 
of  heaven  "  of  Jer.  vii,  18  and  other  passages  could 
be  a  name  of  the  moon  among  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine  or  Egypt  as  it  could  be  among  the  Baby- 
lonians.   The  identification  of  Ishtar  with  the  fixed 
star  Sirius  and  with  the  constellation  Virgo  (per- 
haps through  its  beautiful  star  Spica),  though  com- 
paratively eariy,  was  of  seoondiuy  origin. 

From  the  terrestrial  side  the  primary  motive  of 

the  worship  of  Ishtar  was  the  impulse  to  deify 

sensuousnesB  and  sensuality.    Of  the 

6.  The      resulting  worship  Ishtar- Venus  became 

Sensual     the     celestial   patron.    She  not  only 

Devdop-    legitimated     the    sexual    indulgences 

ment       which  marked  her  cult  in  Babylonia, 

Phenicia,  Palestine,  and  the  Semitic 

worid  generally,  but  she  was  naturally  taken  as 

the  authoress  of  the  sexual  passion  and  therewith 

of  all  derivative  and  assodated  sentiments.     This 

accounts  for   the  part  played    by  Ashtoreth  or 

Astarte  as  the  female  counterpart  of  the  Phenidan 

Baal  and  of  the  local  Canaanitic  baals,  and  also 

for  the  wide-spread  and  infiuential  myth  of  her 

relations  with  her  lover  Tammuz  or 

7.  The  Wor- Adonis  (Ezek.  viii,  14);  see  Tammtjz. 

ship  as  Linked  with  these  primary  attri- 

Spiri-        butes  in  the  most  remarkable  and 

tualized.     instructive  ways  was  the  worship  of 

Ishtar  as  the  fountain  of  the  tender- 

est  and  most  sacred   human  sentiments,  also  of 

imaginative  conceptions  of   external   nature,  and 

even  experiences  of  the  inner  moral  and  spiritual 

life  (on  the  process  of  transition  cf .  J.  F.  McCurdy, 
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History,  Prophecy,  and   the  Monuments,  iii,    New 
York,  1901,  §§  1184  sqq.).  The  best  illustrations  are 
afforded  by  the  Babylonian  hymns  to  Ishtar  as  the 
great  mother-goddess,  as  the  creator  of  the  animate 
miiverse  generally  (cf.  the  exordium  of  Lucretius, 
De  rerum  natura),  and  as  the  helper  of  men,  freeing 
them  from  sickness  and  the  curse  of  sin  and  guilt. 
Though  we  learn  nothing  directly  from  the  Old 
Testament  as  to  the  character  of  the  service  of 
Ashtoreth  in  Palestine,  the  connections  in  which 
the  word  occurs  make  it  clear  that,  whatever  else 
may  have  been  here  and  there  included,  the  lowest 
forms  of  Ishtar  worship  were  ordinarily  exhibited. 
The  regular  association  in  the  singular  with  "  the 
baal"    and    in    the   plural    (^Aahta- 
8.  Tendency  roth)  with  "  the  baals  "  indicates  the 
of  the      predominance  of  the  sexual  aspects 
Cult  in      of   the   manynsided   cult.    Its   popu- 
Israel,      larity  and  seductiveness  are  also  mani- 
fested in  the  use  of  the  plural  (exactly 
as  in  Babylonian)  as  an  equivalent  of  goddesses  in 
general  (Judges  ii,  13,  x,  6;  I  Sam.  vii,  3,  4,  xii, 
10)  in  passages  which,  it  is  true,  proceed  from  later 
deuteronomic  editing,   but  are  therefore  all  the 
more  indicative  of  the  prevailing  tendency. 

A  comprehensive  historical  view  of  the  whole 
subject  helps  to  understand  the  fascination  of 
Astarte  worship  as  a  seductive  and  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  the  service  of  Yahweh.  See  Assyria,  VII; 
Atarqatib;  Asherah;  Baal;  Babylonia,  VII, 
2,  §  7;  3,  §  5.  J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Biblicxirapht:  J.  Selden,  De  dia  Syrit,  ii.  2,  London,  1617; 
F.  MQnter,  Die  Religion  der  Carthager,  pp.  62-86,  Copen- 
hagen, 1821;  F.  C.  Movers.  Die  Phiminer,  i.  550-650. 
Bonn.  1841;  E.  Schrader.  Die  HdUenfahrt  der  latar,  Gies- 
sen.  1874;  idem.  KAT,  pp.  436  eqq.;  P.  Berger.  UAnge 
d'AetarU,  Paris.  1879;  F.  Hitzig.  Bibliache  Theologie  dee 
Alien  TeetamenU,  pp.  17  sqq.,  Carlsnihe,  1880;  P.  de  La- 
garde,  Aetarie,  in  Nachrichten  von  der  Oeeellechaft  der  Wi$- 
eenechaften  zu  OdUingen,  1881.  pp.  306-400;  C.  P.  Tiele, 
La  Deeeae  latar  aurtotU  dana  le  mythe  Babylonien,  Leyden. 
1884;  F.  Baethgen,  BeitrAge  zur  aemitiachen  Religionage- 
echichte,  pp.  31-37,  218-220,  Berlin.  1889;  Collins.  *Aak- 
toreth  and  ike  'Aahera,  in  PSD  A,  xi  (1888-89).  291  7)03; 
A.  Jeremias,  Die  babyloniack-aaayriachen  VorateUungen 
vom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  pp.  4-45.  Leipsio,  1887;  idem, 
ledubar'Nimrod,  pp.  57-66,  68-70.  ib.  1891;  P.  Jensen. 
Die  Koamologie  der  Babylonier,  pp.  117-118.  135.  227  sqq., 
Strasburg.  1890;  Aahloreth  and  Her  Influence  in  tkeO.T.in 
/BL,  x(1891),  73  sqq.;G.  A.Barton,  The  Semitic  lahiar 
Ctttt.  in //e6roioo,ix  (1892-93),  131-165.  x  (1893-94),  1-74. 
For  the  *'  Q  ueen  of  Heaven  "  consiilt:  B.  Stade.  in  ZA  TW, 
▼i  (1886).  123-132,  289-339;  E.  Schrader.  in  SiUunga- 
berichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1886.  pp.  477-491;  idem, 
in  ZA.  iii  (1888).  363-364;  iv  (1889).  74-76;  J.  Well- 
hausen,  Heidenthum,  pp.  38  sqq.;  A.  Kuenen.  De  Mele- 
cheih  deaHemela,  Amsterdam.  1888  (Germ,  transl.  in  Oe- 
aammelU  Abhandlungen,  pp.  186-211.  Freiburg.  1894). 


On  the  connection  between  Aphrodite  and  Aatarta 
consult:  J.  B.  F.  Lajard,  Reeherchee  aur  le  euUe  d» 
Vinua,  Paris.  1837;  W.  H.  Engel,  Kyproa,  ii,fr-649.  Ber- 
lin. 1841;  L.  F.  A.  Maury,  Hiatoire  dea  rdigiont  de  la 
Grice  antique,  iii,  191-259,  Paris.  1850;  F.  Hooimel, 
Aphrodite-Aatarte,  in  Neue  JahHrilcher  fOr  PhilaeopkiB 
und  Pddagogie,  cxxv  (1882),  176;  Ohnefalseh-Richter.  ut 
sup.,  pp.  269-327;  DB,  i,  165.  167-171;  M.  Jastrow.  The 
Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Aaeyria,  Boston.  1896  (eff.  In- 
dex under  lahiar);  EB,  i.  330-333.  335-330;  G.  A.  Bar- 
ton. A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origina,  pp.  106.  24^268.  New 
York.  1002;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  436-438. 

ASH  WEDNESDAY  (Lat.  Dies  cineris,  ferta 
quarta  cinerum):  The  first  day  of  Lent,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  forty  days'  fast  before  Easter  in  the 
Western  Church.  The  name  is  not  simply  a  general 
allusion  to  the  repentance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
of  which  the  prophets  speak  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  refers  more  directly  to  a  rite  which  marks  the 
observance  of  the  day  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  palm-branches  blessed  on  the  Palm- 
Sunday  of  the  previous  year  are  burned  to  ashes, 
and  these  ashes  are  placed  in  a  vessel  on  the  altar 
before  the  beginning  of  mass.  The  priest,  wearing 
a  violet  cope  (the  color  of  mourning),  prays  that 
God  will  send  his  angel  to  hallow  the  ashes,  that 
they  may  become  a  salutary  remedy  to  all  penitents. 
Then  follows  the  prayer  of  benediction,  which  ex- 
plains the  sjrmbolical  meaning  of  the  use  of  ashes 
still  more  clearly.  The  ashes  are  then  thrice 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  censed,  after  which 
the  celebrant  kneels  and  places  some  of  them  upon 
his  own  head.  The  congregation  then  approach 
the  altar  and  kneel,  while  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
made  upon  their  foreheads  with  the  blessed  ashes; 
to  each  one  are  said  the  words  Memento,  homo, 
quia  pulvia  esetin  pulverem  reverteria  ("  Remember, 
O  man,  that  dust  thou  art  and  imto  dust  shalt  thou 
return  "). 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  date 
at  which  the  imposition  of  ashes,  which  originally 
formed  a  part  of  the  public  penance  for  grievous 
sinners,  became  a  custom  applicable  to  all  the  faith- 
ful. It  is  demonstrably  at  least  as  old  as  the  synod 
of  Beneventum  in  1091,  which  expressly  commands 
it  for  clergy  and  laity  alike.  In  the  Andean 
communion  the  day  is  marked  by  a  special  service 
known  as  the  "  commination  service,"  (q.v.)  or  at 
least  by  a  special  collect  and  Scripture  lessons;  and 
the  Irvingite  liturgy  also  contains  prayers  for  it. 
See  Church  Year. 

Bibliogbapht:  Bingham.  Originea,  book  xviii.  chap,  ii,  i  2; 
G.  Bevinet,  Hiatory  of  the  Reformation  of  ike  Church  of 
England,  ii,  04,  London.  1681;  J.  Kutaohker,  OebrOuche, 
pp.  01-152,  Vienna.  1843. 


ASIA   MINOR    IN  THE  APOSTOLIC    TIME. 


I.  The  Name. 
II.  The  Province  of  Asia. 

III.  The  Imperial  Cult. 

IV.  CiUes. 


V.  The  Islands  of  the  ^ean  Sea. 
VI.  The  Province  Pontus-Bithynia. 
VII.  The  Province  Galatia. 
VIII.  The  Province  Lyda-Pamphylia. 


IX.  The  Province  Cilieia. 
X.  CypruB, 
XI.  The  Province  Cappadoda. 


L  The  Name:  The  term  "Asia  Minor"  is  not 
found  in  the  New  Testament;  it  is  said  to  occur  first 
in  Orosius,  i,  2  (400  a.d.).  In  the  apostolic  period 
''Asia''  denoted  the  continent,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia.  Paul  no  doubt  under- 
stood by  Asia,  the  Roman  province  (I  Cor.  xvi,  19; 
II  Cor.  i,  8;  II  Tim.  i,  15).  The  Apocalypse  in- 
cludes also  the  Phrygian  Laodicea;  and  the  provin- 


cial district  is  doubtless  meant  in  I  Pet.  i,  1,  where 
Asia  stands  after  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia 
and  before  Bithynia,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  author  was  informed  of  the  political  character 
of  these  designations.  How  far  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial demarcations  had  become  familiar  to  the 
people  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  There  are  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  in  which  the  term  Asia  is  used 
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in  a  narrower  sense.     In  the  time  of  Paul  the 
country  was  still  in  a  stage  of  development. 

n.  The  Province  of  Asia:  When  Attalus  III 
of  Pergamos  in  133  b.c.  willed  his  country  to  the 
Romans,  it  waa  declared  a  province,  though  the  real 
organization  was  not  effected  until  129.  The  main 
parts  were  the  maritime  districts  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Caria.  With  these  Cicero  (Pro  FlaccOf  xxvii,  65) 
mentions  Phrygia,  which  belonged  to  the  province 
after  116.  Under  the  emperors  Asia  was  a  sena- 
torial province  ruled  by  a  proconsul,  whose  seat 
was  at  Ephesus.  The  diet  of  the  province,  to  which 
representatives  (Gk.  asiarchai ;  cf .  Acts  xix,  31 )  were 
sent,  met  annually  in  dififerent  cities.  Its  powers 
and  duties  culminated  in  the  imperial  cult;  and 
hence  it  was  presided  over  by  the  sacerdos  provin" 
cicB  or,  Greek,  archiereus  Us  AaiaSf  who  offered  the 
sacrifices  and  pronounced  the  vow  for  the  emperor 
and  his  house.  This  office  changed  annually  and 
the  years  were  dated  accordingly. 

in.  The  Imperial  Cult:  The  empire  as  the 
guaranty  of  peace  and  the  source  of  all  blessings 
of  culture  appeared  to  the  people  as  a  divine  power. 
From  his  point  of  view  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
(xiii,  3-8)  describes  this  worship  of  the  empire 
by  the  world.  He  is  convinced  that  the  empire 
owes  its  success  to  a  supernatural  power,  but  not 
to  the  God  of  heaven — rather  to  the  devil.  The 
Jews  as  a  rule  enjoyed  religious  liberty  throughout 
the  empire,  and  were  not  required  to  take  part  in  the 
imperial  cult.  What  Csesar  had  granted  to  them 
was  confirmed  by  Augustus  and  Claudius.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  mentioned 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  were  not  caused  by 
their  refusal  to  take  part  in  this  worship  (cf.  ii,  13 
'  sqq.).  It  is  true  that  the  populace  hated  and 
persecuted  the  Christians,  but  not  because  they 
refused  to  honor  the  emperor;  the  name  of  this 
new  auperatitio  was  distrusted  and  outlawed  as 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero  (Tacitus,  Annalea, 
XV,  44). 

IV.  Cities:  The  number  of  free  cities  was 
steadily  reduced  under  the  emperors;  and  immu- 
nity from  taxation  was  granted  in  place  of  auton- 
omy. An  edict  of  Antoninus  Pius  divided  the 
cities  into  three  classes  according  to  size  and  im- 
portance. Pliny  (Hist,  nat.f  V,  xxix,  105  sqq.) 
mentions  nine  cities  which  possessed  a  comrt  of 
justice,  viz. :  Laodicea  ad  Lycum,  Synnada,  Apamea, 
Alabanda,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Adramyt- 
tium,  and  Pergamos.  Ephesus,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ciayster,  often  called  on  inscriptions  **  the  first 
and  greatest  metropolis  of  Asia,"  was  the  seat 
of  the  proconsul.  Another  title  of  the  city  is 
"  temple-keeper  "  (i.e.,  of  Diana;  cf.  Acts  xix,  35, 
R.  v.;  the  Greek  is  neOkoroSf  the  usual  word  for 
the  custodian  of  a  temple).  A  college  of  virgin 
priestesses  ministered  to  Diana,  presided  over  by  a 
eunuch  called  Megabysos.  It  was  no  exaggeration 
of  Demetrius  when  he  said  that  the  Ephesian 
Artemis  was  worshiped  not  only  by  all  Asia,  but 
by  the  whole  world  (Acts  xix,  27);  for  through 
Ephesus  flowed  the  commerce  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  Among  the  strangers  residing  there 
were  many  Jews,  who  had  a  synagogue  (Acts  xviii,  19, 
26,  xix,  8)  and  enjoyed  special  privileges,  especially 


those  who  were  Roman  citizens,  as  may  be  seen 
from  documents  contained  in  Josephus  and  Philo. 
Ephesus  was  a  member  of  the  confederation  of  the 
thirteen  'Ionian  cities,  of  which  Miletus  was  the 
head. 

A  great  road  led  from  Ephesus  to  Magnesia, 
where  was  another  temple  of  Artemis  which  Strabo 
places  on  a  par  with  the  Ephesian.  Christianity 
came  to  Magnesia  from  Ephesus;  among  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  that  to  the  Magnesians  imme- 
(Sately  follows  that  to  the  Ephesians.  After  Mag- 
nesia, Strabo  mentions  Tralles  (also  mentioned  by 
Ignatius),  once  a  wealthy  city,  called  Csesarea  imder 
Augustus.  Jews  also  dwelt  there;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Gospel  was  brought  thither  from  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  .10).  It  seems  that  special  missionary 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  cities  along  the  Mean- 
der-Lykos  road;  for  one  meets  with  the  three 
closely  connected  Phrygian  congregations  Laod- 
icea, Hierapolis,  and  Colossse,  of  which  Laodicea 
was  the  most  important  and  is  alone  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse.  The  Christian  conmiunity  seems 
to  have  shared  in  the  wealth  of  the  city  (Rev.  iii, 
17).  Laodicea  never  had  an  emperor's  temple. 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus  mentions  among  the  "  great 
lights  "  of  Asia  a  bishop  and  martyr  with  the 
Phrygian  name  Lagaris  as  buried  at  Laodicea 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  IV,  xxiv,  5).  In  165  there  was 
"  great  strife  concerning  the  Pajssover  there  "  (ib. 
IV,  xxvi,  3).  Colossse,  an  important  city  of  Phrygia, 
was  long  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  More  important 
than  Colossse  was  Hierapolis,  the  native  place  of 
the  philosopher  Epictetus,  and  the  place  in  which 
the  apostle  Philip  lived  and  died.  Papias  was 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  as  was  also  Gaudius  Apolli- 
naris.  Apamea  was  founded  by  Antiochus  Soter  and 
was  the  seat  of  a  conventus  j'uridicua.  That  many 
Jews  lived  here  is  known  from  Cicero  (Pro  Flacco, 
xxviii);  they  had  their  own  constitution,  a  "  law 
of  the  Jews." 

The  Lydian  Philadelphia  was  sparsely  populated 
on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes.  The 
Gospel  was  brought  thither  from  Ephesus.  Phila- 
delphia is  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse  (iii,  7-13);  among  its 
inhabitants  Jews  are  mentioned  (iii,  9).  Ignatius 
addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Philadelphians;  and 
Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl.,  V,xvii,3)  mentions  a  prophet- 
ess Anunia  of  Philadelphia.  Sardis  was  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Lydian  kings.  Jews  lived  there,  having 
their  own  jurisdiction.  The  Church  at  Sardis, 
one  of  the  seven  mentioned  in  the  Apocal3rp8e 
(iii,  1-6),  was  the  episcopal  see  of  Melito  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  Two  famous  roads  led  from 
Sardis:  one  to  Pergamos  by  way  of  Thyatira,  the 
other  to  Smyrna.  All  three  cities  are  mentioned 
among  the  seven  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Tfayatira  was  known  especially  for  its  gild  of  dyers. 
The  Lydia  mentioned  in  Acts  xvi,  14,  called  a 
"  seller  of  purple,"  had  probably  come  to  Philippi 
with  wool  which  had  been  dyed  at  home.  Thyatira 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Monta- 
nism  (Epiphanius,  Hoer,,  li,  33).  Taking  a  west- 
em  road  from  Thyatira  one  comes  to  Smyrna, 
wherein  195  B.C.  a  temple  was  built  in  honor  of  the 
dea  Roma,    Tiberius  aUowed  a  temple  to  be  erected 
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here  to  himself,  his  mother,  and  the  senate.  Polit- 
ically Smyrna  was  not  as  important  as  Ephesus; 
but  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  beautiful 
city  of  Asia.  Jews  in  Smyrna  are  mentioned  in 
Rev.  ii,  9  and  in  the  Martyrium  Polycarpif  xii,  2, 
and  both  times  as  enemies  of  the  Christians.  Paul 
does  not  seem  to  have  done  missionary  work  there; 
but  that  the  congregation  was  founded  by  John  is 
not  a  necessary  inference.  By  the  "  angel  of  the 
church  in  Smyrna"  (Rev.  ii,  8)  Polycarp  might 
be  meant,  had  not  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches 
originated  in  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  final 
redaction  of  the  Apocalypse.  From  Smyrna  the 
road  leads  by  way  of  Cyme,  Myrina,  and  Elsea  to 
Pergamos,  where  it  meets  the  road  to  Thyatira. 
Pergamos,  the  ancient  royal  city  of  the  Attalides, 
was  still  famous  under  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  (29  B.C.)  the  first  provincial 
temple  was  erected  here,  and  by  the  side  of  Ephesus 
Pergamos  seems  to  have  been  the  most  prominent 
city  in  Asia.  It  was  famous  for  the  cult  of  iEscula- 
pius.  Although  the  Jews  had  influence,  they  were 
not  the  cause  of  the  animosities  mentioned  in  Rev. 
ii,  12-17.  Though  they  are  called  in  the  Apocalypse 
a  "  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (ii,  9),  it  is  most  imlikely 
that  they  are  meant  by  the  words:  "  I  know  .  .  . 
where  thou  dwellest,  where  Satan's  seat  is"  (ii, 
13);  the  language  points  to  a  more  concrete  phe- 
nomenon, which  might  be  thought  of  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  Satan,  and  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
worship  of  iEsculapius.  This  "  savior,"  whose 
symbol  was  the  serpent,  and  who,  according  to 
Justin  (Apologia f  i,  21,  22),  looked  much  like  Christ, 
could  easily  appear  as  a  devilish  caricature  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  words  "  hast  not  denied  my 
faith"  imply  that  in  the  days  of  Antipas  the 
population  made  an  efifort  to  force  the  worship  of 
.^sculapius  upon  others. 

From  the  seaport  Adramyttium,  where  there  was 
a  conventua  juridicuSf  following  the  north  coast  of 
the  Adramyttian  bay  the  road  leads  to  Assos, 
where  Paul  seems  to  have  been  active  (Acts  xx, 
13-14).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes  the 
Stoic.  Troas,  or  rather  Alexandria,  became  famous 
under  Roman  sway.  Augustus  made  it  a  colony. 
It  was  the  seaport  from  which  Paul  went  to  Mace- 
donia (Acts  xvi,  11).  It  is  perhaps  characteristic 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  that,  besides  Ephesus,  Troas 
is  the  only  city  of  the  province  of  Asia  where  Paul 
labored  in  person  (Acts  xx,  5-7;  II  Cor.  ii,  12; 
II  Tim.  iv,  13).  The  Church  of  Troas  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse,  but  is  referred  to  by 
Ignatius  in  his  epistles  to  the  Philadelphians  (xi, 
2)  and  Smymsans  (xii,  2).  Abydus,  Lampsacus, 
and  Cyzicus  were  not  included  in  Paul's  mission. 

V.  The  Islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea  belonged  in 
great  part  to  the  province  of  Asia.  Tenedos  was 
opposite  Alexandria  Troas;  Lesbos,  with  the  capital 
Mytilene,  or  as  the  later  form  reads  in  Acts  xx,  14, 
Mitylene,  was  the  first  station  on  the  passage  from 
Assos.  Thence  Paul  sailed  (Acts  xx,  15)  to  Chios, 
opposite  the  Ionic  peninsula.  On  the  following  day 
he  reached  Samoa.  According  to  the  reading  of 
Codex  D,  he  seems  not  to  have  tarried  on  the  island 
itself  in  the  city  of  Samos,  but  in  the  town  of 
TrogyUium  on  a  little  isle  of  like  name  before  the 


cape,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  South  of  Samos  lay 
the  small  island  of  Patmos.  Following  the  route  of 
Paul  (Acts  xxi,  1)  one  comes  to  Coot  and  Rhodes. 
During  the  last  decades  before  Christ,  Rhodes 
was  a  center  of  culture;  it  was  the  native  place  of 
the  Stoic  Panstius,  whose  work  "  On  Duty  "  Cicero 
used  in  his  De  officiia ;  in  Rhodes,  too,  labored  hia 
pupil  Posidonius  (about  90-50  B.C.);  the  rheto- 
rician Apollonius  Molon,  the  teacher  of  Cicero  and 
C!8esar;  and  Theodore  of  Gadara,  the  teacher  of 
Tiberius. 

VI.  The  Province  Pontus-Bithynia:  When  King 
Nicomedes  III,  Philopator,  of  Bithynia  bequeathed 
in  74  B.C.  his  country  to  the  Romans,  the  governor 
of  Asia  made  it  a  province,  and  it  was  extended 
toward  the  east  in  64  B.C.  by  annexing  north  Paph- 
lagonia  and  Pontus.  After  the  separation  of  Pontua 
Galaticus,  which  was  joined  to  Galatia,  the  new 
province  with  the  double  name  Pontus  (and) 
Bithynia  comprised  the  entire  coast  region  east  of 
the  Rhyndacus,  north  of  Mt.  Olympus,  extending 
beyond  the  Hsdys  to  the  city  of  AmiiBus.  As  a 
senatorial  province  it  was  ruled  by  proconsuls 
with  a  legate,  a  questor,  and  six  lictors.  Pliny  the 
Younger  was  an  extraordinary  governor,  who  was 
sent  to  the  province  (111-112  a.d.)  to  regulate  its 
finances.  The  domestic  conditions  in  Bithsmia 
are  described  not  only  in  the  correspondence  of 
Pliny  the  Younger  with  Trajan,  but  also  in  the 
speeches  of  the  sophist  Dio  Chrysostomus  of 
Prusa,  which  have  much  of  interest  to  the  investi- 
gator of  early  Christianity  (ed.  H.  von  Amim,  2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1893-96;  cf .  also  idem,  Dio  von  Pruaa, 
ib.  1898).  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  cities  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia  were  Apamea,  Chalcedon, 
Byzantium,  and  Prusa.  A  coiut  of  judgment  was 
also  at  Nicaea  (see  Nicjba,  Councils  of),  where 
there  was  a  temple  of  the  dea  Roma  and  of  the 
divu3  Julius,  whereas  the  provincial  temple  waa 
at  Nicomedia.  In  Pontus  were  Amastris,  Sinope, 
Amisus,  Abonuteichus,  and  Comana.  Concerning 
the  Jews  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  cf.  Acts  ii,  9, 
xviii,  2.  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Pontus  ia 
attested  by  Pliny  (Epist.,  xcvi,  9). 

Vn.  The  Province  Galatia  has  a  complicated 
history.  Its  boundaries  were  often  changed.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Celtic  tribes  which 
miCTated  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
and,  according  to  Strabo,  occupied  the  eastern  part 
of  Phrygia.  Without  going  into  details,  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  in  the  New  Testament ''  Galatia"  means 
not  the  seat  of  the  three  Celtic  tribes,  but  the 
Roman  province  including  Pisidi^  and  Ljrcaonia, 
therefore  the  territory  of  the  first  Pauline  missionaiy 
journey.  The  question  is  of  interest  whether  by 
"  the  Churches  of  Galatia  ''  (Gal.  i,  2)  Paul  under- 
stood only  those  of  the  first  missionaiy  journey. 
He  shows  an  inclination  to  address  his  Churches 
according  to  provinces,  following  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial divisions.  When  he  addresses  a  Church 
with  reference  to  its  special  needs,  he  naturally 
speaks  to  Corinthians,  Thessalonians,  Philippians; 
but  where  he  overlooks  his  missionary  territory 
as  a  whole,  he  uses  the  provincial  names.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  "the  Churches  of 
Galatia"  means  anything  else  than  the  Churches 
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of  the  Roman  province.  Since  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  was  not  addressed  to  one  Church,  but  to 
a  niunber  of  Churches,  Paul  had  to  select  a  name 
expressive  of  all;  and  the  designation  ''Churches 
of  Galatia  "  was  quite  natural  and  appropriate  for 
the  Roman  citizen,  to  whom  the  political  divisions 
of  the  empire  were  no  fortuitous  arrangement, 
but  a  moral  good.  In  the  time  of  Paul  there  were 
no  Galatians  in  the  old  sense;  and  the  name  means 
subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Galatia.  Similarly  Tychicus  and  the 
Ephesian  Trophimus  (Acts  xxi,  29)  are  said  to  be 
of  Asia  (xx,  4);  and  Gains  and  Aristarchus  are 
called  Macedonians  (xix,  29,  xxvii,  2;  cf.  II  Cor. 
ix,  2, 4 ),  although  Gains  was  certainly  no  Macedonian 
by  birth.  Of  the  Galatian  cities  Ancyra  was  the 
seat  of  the  governor,  having  the  provincial  temple 
of  Augustus  and  of  the  dea  RomOf  on  the  waUs  of 
which  the  deeds  of  Augustus  were  inscribed  (the 
so-called  monumenium  Ancyranum).  From  An- 
cyra the  road  leads  eastward  to  Tavium,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Trocmse.  The  capital  of  the  Tolis- 
tobogi  was  Pessiniis,  famous  for  the  rich  temple 
dedicated  to  Cybele,  whom  the  natives  called 
Agdistis.  North  of  Pessinus  was  Germa,  a  colony 
founded  by  Augustus  {Julia  Augtuta  Fida  Germa), 
For  military  purposes  a  direct  connection  must 
have  existed  with  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii,  14), 
where  Augustus  had  established  a  military  colony 
under  the  name  of  Csesarea,  not  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  the  center  of  a  system  of 
military  settlements  which  the  emperor  established 
to  protect  the  province  against  the  mountain  tribes 
of  Pisidia  and  Isaurica.  It  is  possible  that  Paul 
went  to  Iconium  by  way  of  Antioch.  According 
to  Strabo,  Iconium  belonged  to  Lycaonia;  but  in 
Acts  xiv,  6  it  seems  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
Lycaonian  cities;  the  population  was  Phrygian. 
The  Jews  had  a  synagogue  and  in  the  Acts  of 
Paid  and  Theda  a  proconsul  is  erroneously  men- 
tioned in  Iconium.  Another  city  was  Lystra,  which 
was  a  Roman  colony  and  had  a  temple  of 
Jupiter.  Another  colony  was  Derbe  at  the  south 
end  of  the  province. 

Vm.  The  Province  Lycia-Pamphylia  was  organ- 
ized by  Claudius  in  43  a.d.  and  again  under  Ves- 
pasian. Till  135  it  was  governed  by  the  emperor; 
afterward,  by  the  senate.  Among  the  six  larger 
cities  of  Lycia  which  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  are 
the  two  maritime  towns  Patara  and  Myra,  through 
which  Paul  passed  on  his  journeys  (Acts  xxi,  1-2, 
xxvii,  5-6).  Phaselis,  with  three  ports,  did  not 
belong  to  the  Lycian  confederacy  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  but  was  independent.  The  Jews  in  Phaselis 
are  mentioned  in  I  Mace,  xv,  23.  Of  the  Pam- 
phylian  cities  Attalia  is  of  special  interest,  because 
Paul  on  returning  from  his  first  missionary  journey 
went  thither  to  sail  to  Antioch  (Acts  xiv,  26-26). 
Ramsay  suggests  that  the  same  vessel  which 
brought  the  apostle  from  Paphos  took  him  to  Perga 
also. 

IX.  The  Province  CUicia  varied  in  extent  at 
different  times.  Under  Cicero's  administration 
(61-50  B.C.),  besides  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia, 
Isaurica,  and  Lycaonia,  the  districts  of  Laodicea, 
Apamea,    Synnada,  and  Cyprus,  afterward  joined 


with  Asia,  belonged  to  it.  Through  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  Galatia  (26  B.C.),  Pamphylia 
(43  A.D.),  and  Cyprus  (22  B.C.),  the  territory  of  the 
province  w^as  reduced  to  Cilicia  proper.  The 
western  part  of  it,  Cilicia  Aspera^  was  given  by 
Augustus  to  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia  (26  B.C.),  with 
Elaiussa-Sebaste  as  capital;  and  Caligula  gave  it  to 
Antiochus  IV  of  Commagene.  Under  Vespasian 
it  was  restored  to  the  province  of  Cilicia.  Con- 
sidering the  small  extent  which  the  province  had 
under  the  first  emperors,  it  no  doubt  was  under  the 
jiuisdiction  of  the  procurator  of  Syria.  Under 
Hadrian  Cilicia  Campestris  and  Aspera  became 
one  imperial  province.  Under  Domitian  the 
seat  of  government  was  Antioch,  otherwise  Tarsus 
was  the  metropolis.  From  the  time  of  Antony 
it  was  an  urbs  libera,  densely  populated  and  wealthy; 
it  was  the  home  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  Atheno- 
dorus,  son  of  Sandon,  the  honored  teacher  of  Augus- 
tus, perhaps  also  of  Strabo.  According  to  Cicero 
{Ad  Atticum,  XVI,  xi,  4,  xiv,  4),  he  helped  him  in 
the  preparation  of  the  De  officiis.  A  rival  of  Tarsus 
was  Anazarbus,  called  also  C«sarea,  native  city  of 
the  physician  and  author  Dioscorides,  who  lived 
under  Nero,  and  whose  work,  De  materia  medica 
(ed.  C.  Sprengel,  Leipsic,  1829),  Luke  is  said  to  have 
perused  (cf.  P.  de  Lagarde,  Paalterium  juxta  He- 
brcBoa  Hieronymif  Leipsic,  1874,  pp.  166  sqq.;  W.  K. 
Hobart,  The  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke,  Dublin. 
1882;  Zahn,  EirUeitung,  ii,  384,  436).  From  Tar- 
sus the  highroad  leads  over  the  CHlician  Taurus 
to  Cappadocia.  On  the  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus 
and  Alexandria  was  Mopsuestiay  the  episcopal  see  of 
Theodore. 

X.  Cyprus:  After  a  temporary  union  with 
Cilicia  the  province  of  Cyprus  was  separated  in 
22  B.C.  and  organized  as  a  senatorial  province, 
ruled  by  a  proprcBtor  pro  consule  with  a  legate  and 
questor.  Many  Jews  lived  in  Cyprus,  and  Cyprian 
Jewish  Christians  brought  the  Gospel  to  Antioch 
(Acts  xi,  20);  Barnabas  was  fromC^rus  (Acts  iv, 
36).  In  Salamis  there  were  many  synagogues.  In  the 
revolt  under  Trajan  the  Jews  killed  240,000  non- 
Jews,  and  completely  devastated  the  city  of  Salamis. 
For  a  punishment  they  were  all  banished  from 
the  island.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  mention  the 
two  seaports  Salamis  in  the  east,  and  Paphos; 
Soli,  on  the  southern  coast,  had  a  sanctuary  of 
Aphrodite  and  Isis;  Citium  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Stoic  2ieno. 

XL  The  Province  Cappadocia:  In  the  year 
17  A.D.  Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of  the  last 
king  Archelaus,  was  made  a  province,  governed 
by  a  procurator  who,  as  in  Judea,  was  under  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Syria  in  military  mat- 
ters. In  the  year  70  Vespasian  united  it  with 
Galatia,  but  it  was  afterward  again  separated. 
Pontus  Galaticus  with  Amasia  and  Pontus  Polemo- 
niacus,  which  had  belonged  to  Galatia,  Trajan 
joined  to  Cappadocia,  to  which  was  added  Armenia 
Minor  and  Lycaonia  with  Iconium.  Cappadocia 
had  very  few  cities  of  importance.  That  Paul  did 
no  missionary  work  there  is  very  intelligible;  hence 
it  is  also  improbable  that  he  should  have  traveled 
through  Cappadocia  (Acts  xviii,  23).  The  road 
would  have  brought  him  within  three  days  from 
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the  Cilician  gates  to  Tyana,  the  birthplace  of 
Apollonius,  a  Roman  colony  after  Caracalla;  from 
thence  perhaps  to  Mazaka-Eusebea,  called  Csesarea, 
the  most  important  and  still  flourishing  city  in 
Cappadocia,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  the 
birthplace  of  Basil  the  Great.  Nazianzus  and 
Nyssa,  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  two  Gregorys, 
were  places  of  no  importance. 

(Johannes  Weiss.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  article  Kleinanen  in  der  Apottoliachen 
ZeU,  in  Hsuok-Herzog.  RE,  Sd.  ed..  x,  535-563,  is  b 
scholarly  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  should  be  consulted  for  further  information  and  ti- 
tles of  works  dealing  with  particular  localities  and  special 
topics.  Ritter.  Erdkunde,  xviii.  xix.  2,  Berlin.  1858-50, 
and  Sievers.  Aaien,  pp.  78-86,  556-562,  Leipsic,  1803. 
giye  a  general  description.  For  the  history:  Q.  F.  Herts- 
berg,  Die  Qetehichte  Oriechenlanda  urUer  der  HerrKhafi  der 
Remer,  vol  ii,  Halle.  1868;  T.  Mommsen,  Rdmi9che  Qe- 
sdkidUe,  vol.v,  Berlin,  1004,  available  for  the  English  reader 
in  the  transl.  by  T.  T.  Dickson,  ProvinceB  of  (he  Roman  Em- 
pire, i,  chap,  vii.  New  York,  1887;  J.  Marquardt,  R&mische 
Siaatevenvaliung,  i,  333-340,  I^eipsic,  1881.  A  complete 
eoUeotion  of  inscriptions  from  Asia  Minor  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Vienna  Academy,  of  which  vol.  i,  contain- 
ing the  inscriptions  in  the  Lycian  language,  has  been 
issued  (1000).  Of  great  value  in  English  are  W.  M.  Ram- 
say, in  CUueical  Review,  iii  (1880),  174  sqq..  The  Hie- 
tarical  Oeography  of  Aaia  Minor,  in  Supplementary  Papera 
cf  the  Royal  0«)graphical  Society  of  London,  vol.  iv,  1800; 
idem.  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  before  A.D.  170, 
London.  1803;  idem,  TheCitieaandBi»hopricaofPhrvffia,2 
vols.,  ib.  1805-07;  idem,  St  Paul  as  Traveler  and  Raman 
Citizen,  ib.  1800;  idem,  Lettere  to  the  Seven  Churchea 
of  Aaia,  ib.  1004;  articles  on  the  several  cities  in  DB  and 
EB.  The  article  in  Ruggiero.  Dixionario  Epigrafico  di 
AnHchith  Romane  is  highly  commended.  On  the  political 
history  of  the  provinces  the  best  monograph  is  V.  Chapot, 
La  province  romaine  proconaulaire  d'Aaie,  Paris,  1004. 

ASnfARIIy  as-i-n^M-oi:  Originally  a  nickname 
of  the  Jews,  because  they  were  said  to  worship  an 
ass  (see  Ass);  afterward  applied  also  to  the  Chris- 
tians, of  whom  the  same  story  was  told.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Jews  were  the  first  to  shift  the 
reproach  from  themselves  to  the  Christians.  Ter- 
tidlian  (Ad  nalumes,  i,  14;  Apologia,  xvi)  tells 
how  an  apostate  Jew,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Chris- 
tians, exhibited  in  Carthage  a  picture  representing 
a  god  with  ass's  ears  and  a  hoof  on  one  foot,  clad 
in  a  toga  and  holding  a  book,  with  the  inscription 
DEUS  CHRISTIANORUM  ONOKOIHTHS  ["  Ono- 
koietes,  the  God  of  the  Christians;"  the  meaning 
of  "  Onokoietes  "  is  not  very  clear;  it  has  been 
explained  as  "  ass-priest  "  or  "  ass-worshiper "; 
another  reading  is  ONOKOITHZ,  "  lying  in  an  ass's 
manger  '*  (?);  perhaps  there  is  a  ribald  implica- 
tion]. More  offensive  to  the  Christians  was  the 
"travesty  crucifixion"  which  the  Jesuit  Garrucci 
discovered  in  1856  in  the  ruins  of  a  building  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Palatine,  which  was  pos- 
sibly a  school  for  the  imperial  pages.  In  that  case 
it  was  probably  sketched  in  an  idle  moment  by  one 
of  these  lads,  in  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his  Chris- 
tian comrades.  It  represents  a  man's  body  with  an 
ass's  head,  not  strictly  hanging  on  a  cross,  since  the 
feet  are  supported  by  a  platform,  but  with  the  arms 
outstretched  and  fastened  to  the  transverse  piece  of 
a  T-shaped  cross.  To  the  left  is  a  smaller  figure,  rais- 
ing one  hand  in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  and  under 
it  is  the  inscription  AAEHAMENOZ  2EBETE  [i.e., 
aiperai]  GEON  ("  Alexamenos  worships  his  god  "). 
It  is  now  in  the  Museo  Kircheriano  in  Rome. 


In  1870  Visconti  discovered  another  inscription 
in  the  same  building,  with  the  words  AAEHAMBNOZ 
FIDELIS.  Both  of  these  probably  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  That  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  a  Christian  having  been 
among  the  imperial  pages  at  that  time  is  shown 
by  Tertullian  (Apologia,  xxxvii)  and  by  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  217,  given  by  Rossi. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibligorapht:  Older  treatments  of  the  subject,  still  usefid, 
are  Morinus.i>e  capite  aainino  deo  Chriatiano,  Dort,  1620; 
H.  Heinsius.  De  laude  aaini,  p  186,  Leyden.  1620;  T. 
Hassus.  De  c€Uumnia  olim  Judctia  el  Chrtatiania  impada, 
Erfurt.  1716.  Later  discussions  are,  P.  Gamiod.  in  CivHia 
cattoltca,  series  3.  vol.  iv  (1856).  629;  DC  A,  i.  140.  For  tike 
"  travesty  crucifixion,"  of.  F.  Becker.  Daa  Spotterueifix  der 
rihniachen  Kaiaerpal&ate,  Breslau.  1866;  P.  Garrued.  Storia 
delta  arte  Chriatiana,  plate  483.  vi.  135.  Prato.  1880;  F.  X. 
Kraus,  Daa  Spotterueifix  vom  Pedatin  und  neuenideektea 
Graffito,  Freiburg.  1872;  DCA,  i,  616. 

ASMODEUS,  as^^mo-di'us  (in  the  Talmud, 
Ashmedai):  An  "  evil  spirit,"  first  mentioned  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (iii,  8),  as  loving 
Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel  at  Ecbatana,  and 
causing  the  death  of  her  seven  successive  husbands 
on  the  bridal  night.  But  Tobias,  the  eighth,  escaped, 
imder  the  direction  of  Raphael,  by  burning  "  the 
ashes  of  the  periumes  "  with  the  heart  and  liver  of  a 
fish  which  he  had  caught  in  the  Tigris.  When  Asmo- 
deus  smelled  the  fumes,  he  fled  to  Upper  Egjrpt, 
and  was  bound  there  by  Raphael  (Tobit  viii,  1-3). 
The  figure  of  this  demon  is  taken  from  the  Persians 
who  greatly  influenced  later  Jewish  angelology  and 
demonology.  He  is  Parsee  in  origin,  and  to  be 
identified  with  ^shma  of  the  Avesta,  the  imper- 
sonation of  anger  (the  primary  meaning)  and  ra- 
pine. 

Once  adopted  by  the  Jews,  Asmodeus,  thanks  to 
rabbinic  fancies,  took  on  greater  dimensions. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  implicated  in  Noah's 
dnmkenness  and  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  incest 
of  Tubal-cain  with  his  sister  Naainah;  he  is  reputed 
to  have  driven  Solomon  from  his  kingdom,  but 
later  Solomon  forced  him  to  serve  in  building  the 
Temple,  which  he  did  noiselessly  by  means  of  the 
worm  Shamir,  whose  whereabouts  he  revealed  to 
Solomon. 

Bibligorapht:  J.  A.  Eisenmenger,  Bnideektea  Judenthum, 
i.  361-361.  823,  Frankfort.  1700;  A.  F  GfrOrer.  OeadtidUe 
dea  Urchriatenthuma,  i,  378-424,  Stuttgart.  1838;  T.  Ben- 
fey  and  M.  A.  Stem.  Ueber  die  Monatanamen,  p.  201,  Ber^ 
lin,  1836;  F.  H.  H.  Windischraann.  Zoroaatnathe  Studien, 
ed.  F.  Spiegel,  pp.  138-147.  ib.  1863;  Kobut,  Ueber  die 
jUdiadte  Angelologie  und  DAmonologie  in  ihrer  AbhdngiQ- 
keit  vom  Paraiamua,  in  AUuindlunoen  fOr  die  Kunde  dea 
Morgenlandea,  iv  (1866).  72-86;  F.  Spiegel.  Eraniaeke 
AUerthumakunde,  ii,  131-133.  Leipsic,  1873;  GrOnbaum, 
Beitrdoe  aur  vergleichenden  Mythologie  aua  der  Haggada, 
in  ZDMO,  xxjd  (1877),  215-224;  consult  also  oommen- 
taries  on  Tobit. 

ASM0NEA5S.    See  Hasmoneans. 

ASPERSION  WITH  HOLY  WATER:  A  rite 
of  frequent  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
has  a  place  in  the  administration  of  baptism  and 
extreme  unction,  in  the  nuptial  blessing,  and  in 
the  ceremonies  of  sepulture,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
secration of  objects  for  divine  worship  and  in 
blessings  of  all  kinds.  Persons  entering  or  leaving 
a  church  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  holy 
water.    A  solemn  form  of  aspersion,  practised  in 
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parish  churches  every  Sunday  before  the  high  mass, 
is  called  the  Asperges,  from  the  first  word  of  the 
antiphon  usually  intoned  by  the  officiating  priest. 
The  explanation  of  the  use  of  holy  water  in  asper- 
sions is  found  in  the  prayer  said  at  the  time  when 
it  is  blessed, — that,  wherever  it  is  sprinkled,  the 
invocation  of  God's  name  may  drive  away  all  evil 
spirits  and  every  temptation,  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  his  presence  may  comfort  all  who  implore 
the  divine  mercy.    See  Holt  Water. 

John  T.  Creaoh. 

ASS:  The  wild  ass  (Heb.  pere,  poetic  'arodh; 
annus  onager  or  hemippua)  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  appears  to  have  been  found 
in  earlier  times  more  frequently  in  Syria  than  is 
now  the  case.  It  is  described  as  dwelling  in  the 
wilderness  (Isa.  xxxii,  14;  Jer.  ii,  24);  and  to  the 
poet  it  is  a  type  of  unbridled  love  of  freedom 
(Job  xi,  12,  xxxix,  5-6),  and  a  picture  of  the  wan- 
dering Bedouin  (Gen.  xvi,  12;  Job  xxiv,  5).  Hosea 
(viii,  9)  compares  Ephraim  wilfully  running  after 
Assyria,  to  a  wild  ass  separated  from  the  herd. 
It  feeds  on  the  vegetation  of  the  salt  steppe  (Job 
vi,  5;  Jer.  xiv,  6).  The  animal  is  larger  and  more 
beautiful  and  graceful  than  the  common  ass;  it 
is  famous  for  its  swiftness,  and  is  hard  to  catch. 

The  tame  ass  has  been  from  ancient  times  one  of 
the  most  important  domestic  animals  in  the  East, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy  (cf. 
V.  Hehn,  KuUurpflamen  und  Hauatitre,  Beriin,  1894, 
pp.  130-131).  The  Oriental  ass  is  larger,  quicker, 
more  enduring,  and  more  intelligent  than  the 
European.  As  in  older  times,  the  light^gray  asses 
or  white  asses  are  still  preferred,  which  the  Sleb 
Bedouins  rear  in  the  desert;  the  usual  color  is 
reddish-brown  (hence  the  name  i^mor).  All 
classes  used  them  for  riding,  for  which  purpose  the 
females  were  preferred  (Num.  xxii,  11;  Judges  x, 
4;  II  Sam.  xvii,  23,  xix,  26;  I  Kings  xiii,  13;  II 
Kings  iv,  24;  cf.  Matt,  xxi,  2-9).  In  the  time  of 
David,  mules  were  used  (II  Sam.  xiii,  29;  xviii,  9; 
I  Kings  i,  33).  The  driver  went  alongside  or 
behind  (Judges  xix,  3;  II  Kings  iv,  24).  The  ass 
was  also  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  (Gen.  xiii,  26, 
xlix,  14;  I  Sam.  xxv,  18;  Neh.  xiii,  15),  for  plowing 
(Deut.  xxii,  10;  Isa.  xxx,  24,  xxxii,  20),  and  for 
grinding.  Being  an  unclean  animal,  it  could  not 
be  sacrificed  (Ex.  xiii,  13,  xxxiv,  20),  nor  could 
its  flesh  be  eaten  (but  cf.  II  Kings  vi,  25).  With 
other  nations,  as  the  Egjrptians,  it  was  sacred, 
and  with  this  may  probably  be  connected  the  fable 
circulated  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  the 
Jews  worshiped  the  ass  as  God  (see  Abinarii). 

I.  Benzingsr. 

Bibuookapht:  An  early  treatment  still  valuable  is  by 
8.  Boehart.  Hieroaoicon,  i.  148-140.  ii,  214-215.  London, 
1063;  C.  von  Lengerke.  Kenaan.  i.  140-141.  146.  165. 
Kdnigflberg.  1844;  J.  G.  Wood.  Wild  AnimaU  of  th»  Bible, 
London.  1887;  DB,  i.  173-174;  EB,  i.  343-344. 

ASS,  BROTHERS  OF  THE  (Ordo  aainorum).    See 

TBINrrARIANS. 

ASS,  FEAST  OF  THE:  A  popular  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
in  several  cities  of  France.  The  aim,  as  in  the 
miracle-plays,  mysteries,  moralities,  and  many 
minor  points  of  the  ritual,  was  to  impress  the 


facts  of  Bible  history  upon  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  to  give  general  religious  instruction.  At 
Rouen  a  drama  was  presented  at  Christmas-tide, 
in  which  the  prophets,  Moses,  Aaron,  John  the 
Baptist  and  his  parents,  Simeon,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Vergil,  and  the  Sibyl  appeared  in  appropriate  dress 
and  announced  the  coming  of  a  redeemer.  The 
story  of  Balaam  was  one  of  the  scenes,  and  the  ass 
was  made  to  speak  by  the  help  of  a  priest  concealed 
between  the  legs.  At  Beauvais  a  young  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  mounted  on  an  ass, 
was  led  in  procession  through  the  streets  on  Jan.  14, 
in  commemoration  of  the  flight  to  Egjrpt.  Mass 
was  then  said,  during  which  "  hinham  "  was  sub- 
stituted for  certain  of  the  usual  responses.  There 
was  a  similar  festival  at  Sens,  and  an  ass's  feast 
at  Biadrid  on  Jan.  17,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
story  of  Balaam's  ass  was  recited.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  these  feasts  were  forbidden  because  abuse 
had^crept  in  and  they  had  become  a  scandal.  The 
ass  naturally  figured  frequently  in  Palm  Sunday 
processions,  and  a  picture  of  an  ass  was  often 
introduced  in  the  churches  at  that  time.  See  Bot- 
Bishop;  Fools,  Feast  of. 

Bibuoorapht:  8.  du  Tilliot.  Mimoiree  pour  tervir  h  Vhit- 
toiro  d4  la  file  dee  foue,  p.  14.  Lausanne,  1741;  C.  F.  du 
Cange.  Oloeearium,  b.v.  "  Festum  aainorum." 

ASSEBURG,  Os'se-birrg,  ROSAMUUDE  JULIANE 
VON:  Religious  enthusiast;  b.  at  Eigenstedt,  near 
Aschersleben  (30  m.  n.w.  of  Halle),  Prussia,  1672; 
d.  in  Dresden  Nov.  8,  1712.  She  might  have  been 
forgotten  long  ago,  if  the  well-known  miUenarian, 
Johann  Wilhelm  Petersen  (q.v.),  had  not  called 
attention  to  her.  and  been  followed  in  the  study  of 
her  case  by  such  men  as  Spener,  LOscher,  and  Leib- 
nitz. According  to  her  own  statement,  she  received 
divine  revelations  and  had  glorious  visions  when 
only  seven  years  old,  and  was  regarded  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  her  home  as  an  inspired  prophetess. 
She  asserted  that  Christ  himself  had  appeared  to 
her,  and  that  an  angel  had  received  her  tears  in  a 
golden  vessel.  At  first  these  revelations  were  con- 
fided only  to  the  circle  of  her  friends;  but  they 
obtained  wider  currency  when  she  removed  to 
Blagdeburg  and  became  acquainted  with  Petersen 
who  published  a  treatise  on  her  case  in  1691,  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  God  might  be  supposed 
still  to  reveal  himself  in  direct  apparitions.  L6- 
Bcher,  at  Dresden,  and  Johann  Friedrich  Meyer,  at 
Hamburg,  warned  against  believing  her;  Spener, 
asked  for  his  opinion  by  the  electress  of  Saxony, 
expressed  himself  with  great  caution;  Leibnitz 
supported  her,  and  compared  her  visions  to  those 
of  St.  Bridget  and  other  holy  women  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Petersen  received  her  at  LUneburg,  where 
her  mental  excitement  increased  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  cause  disturbance  in  the  town  and  to  call  for 
an  official  investigation.  Petersen's  deposition 
from  the  office  of  superintendent  and  banishment 
followed  in  1692,  and  implied  the  condemnation 
of  his  friend  She  followed  him  to  WolfenbUttel 
and  to  Magdeburg;  later  she  lived  in  Berlin,  and 
in  the  house  of  a  Saxon  countess,  where  Peterseu 
used  to  call  and  visit  her  as  late  as  the  year  1708. 
It  is  said  that  she  died  in  Dresden  Nov.  8,  1712, 
and  was  buried  at  Schdnfeld  near  Pillni tz .    Her  poem 
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euch  gegeben,  is  included  in  some  modem  German 
hymn-books.  (F.  W.  Dibeuub.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  W.  Ftotenen.  LebenabeBchrmbuno,  Frank- 
fort. 1719  (reprcxiuoed  in  Eng..  in  the  work  by  J.  W.  P.. 
A  Letter  to  Same  Divinee  Concermno  the  Queetion  whether 
Ood,  ainee  Chief  e  Aeeeneion  doth  any  more  Reveal  Himeelf 
to  Mankind  by  the  Meane  of  Divine  AppariHonat  With  an 
Bxaet  Account  of  lohat  Ood  hath  Beetowed  upon  a  Noble  Maid 
.  .  .  written  in  High-Dutch  and  Now  Set  Forth  in  Bno., 
London,  1606). 

ASSEMAin,  as-s^ma^nt  (Italianized  from  the 
Arabic  airMmafaniyyt  **  the  Simeonite  **):  The 
name  of  several  learned  Maronites  who  came  to 
Rome  from  the  Lebanon. 

1.  Joseph  Simonius  Assemani:  The  oldest  and 
best  known;  b.  at  Hasrun  (35  m.  n.e.  of  Beirut, 
near  the  cedar-grove  at  the  foot  of  Jabal  Makmal); 
d.,  eighty  years  old,  at  Rome  Jan.-  13,  1768.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Maronite  college  in  Rome, 
and  is  said  to  have  learned  thirty  languages.  In 
1715  Pope  Clement  XI  sent  him  to  the  East  to 
look  for  manuscripts,  and  he  was  there  again  from 
1735  to  1738  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  of  the  Lebanon.  He  published  numerous 
works,  of  which  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  was  the  Bibliatheca  orientalis  Clemen- 
Hno-Vaticana  in  qua  manu8cripto8  codices  Syriacos, 
Arabicos,  Pereicos,  Turcicos,  Hdfraicoa,  Samari- 
tano8,  Armenicoa,  ^thiopicoa,  Orcecoa,  jEgyptiacoa, 
Iberieaa,  et  Malabaricoa  .  .  .  bibliothecm  Vaticana 
addictoa  receneuU  digeasU  J,  S,  Assemani,  Twelve 
volimies  were  planned,  of  which  four  were  published 
(Rome,  1719-28).  For  Cardinal  Quirini's  edition 
of  the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus  he  prepared  the  three 
Greek  volumes  (1734-46),  and  in  1751-53  issued 
four  volumes  of  Italica  kistorica  scriptoreSfSk  sup 
plement  to  Muratori;  four  more  volumes  were 
planned.  Six  volumes  of  Kalendaria  eecUsim 
universiB  appeared  in  1755;  six  more  were  planned 
and  partially  completed,  but  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  Vatican  library  in  1768.  The  Biblio- 
theca  juris  orientalis  canonici  et  civilis  (5  vols., 
1762-66)  is  now  very  rare.  The  archives  of  the 
Propaganda  and  of  the  Inquisition  contain  more 
than  100  volumes  of  treatises  by  Assemani.  Many 
of  the  works  which  he  planned  should  be  taken 
up  by  organised  scholarly  research.  A  list  of  his 
manuscript  remains  is  given  in  Mai,  Nova  collediOf 
ii,  2  (Rome,  1828),  16^168. 

2.  Joseph  Aloysius  Assemani:  A  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding;  b.  about  1710;  d.  at  Rome  Feb. 
9,  1782.  He  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  Rome.  His  chief  work  was  Codex  liturgicus 
eeclesim  universie  in  xv.  libros  distributus  (13 
vols.,  Rome,  1749-66).  Most  copies  of  the  last  vol- 
ume were  burned,  but  it  (as  well  as  the  entire  work) 
is  accessible  in  anastatic  reprint.  Besides  minor 
dissertations,  he  published  De  catholicis  seu  patri- 
orchis  Chaldcsorum  et  Nesiorianorum  commentarius 
historico-theologicus  (1755).  His  Latin  translation 
of  the  CoUedio  canonum  of  Ebed  Jesu  and  of  the 
Nomoeanon  of  Barhebrseus  is  in  Mai,  Nova  coUedio, 
vii  (1838). 

8.  Stephan  Evodius  Assemani:  A  cousin  of  the 
preceding  two;  b.  1707;  d.  Nov.  24,  1782.  He 
was  titular  bishop  of  Apamea  and  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain.    He  published 


BiJbliothe€m  Medicem  LaurenHanm  et  Palatina 
codicum  mss,  orientalium  catalogue  (Florence,  1742), 
containing  in  twenty-three  plates  the  illustrations 
of  Bible  history  from  the  Syriac  codex  of  Rabulas; 
the  three  Syriac  volumes  of  the  works  of  Ephraem 
Syrus  in  the  edition  mentioned  above;  Acta  sane- 
iorum  martyrum  orientalium  et  oociderUalium  in 
duas  partes  distributa  :  adcedunt  acta  S,  Simeonis 
StylUm  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1748);  and  with  J.  S.  Aase- 
mani,  Bibliotheccs  apostolic<B  Vaticana  codicum 
manuscriptorum  catalogus  in  tree  partes  distribulus, 
of  which  3  volumes  (Hebrew  and  Syriac  manu- 
scripts) had  appeared  (1756  sqq.),  as  well  as  ei^ty 
pages  of  the  fourth  (Arabic  manuscripts),  when  the 
fire  in  the  Vatican  library  destroyed  the  remainder. 

4.  Simon  Assemani:  A  great-nephew  of  Joseph 
Simonius  and  Joseph  Aloysius  AJasemani;  b.  in 
Rome  Feb.  19,  1752,  according  to  G.  P.  Zabeo, 
Orazione  in  funere  di  Assemani  (Padua,  1821 ) ;  others 
say  in  Tripolis,  and  give  the  date  as  Feb.  20,  1752, 
and  Mar.  14,  1749;  d.  in  Padua,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  Apr.  7, 1 821 .  His  publications  were 
chiefly  on  Arabic  subjects,  as  Museo  cufico  Naniana 
(Padua,  1788);  Su  la  Setta  Assissana  (1806). 

E.  Nestub. 
Bxbuoorapht:  J.  8.  Ersch  and  J.  O.  Gruber.  AUgemeine 

EneydopOdiet   vol.  yi,   Leiprio.  1821    sqq.;    Nouvelle  bi^ 

graphic  ghUraJe,  vol.  iii,  Paria,  1854. 

ASSEMBLY,  GENERAL:  The  highest  court  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  (see  Presbtterianb). 
The  name  is  from  Heb.  xii,  23. 

ASSER:  Bishop  of  Sherborne;  d.  909  or  910. 
He  was  a  Briton,  a  monk  of  Menevia  (St.  David's), 
and  related  to  the  bishop  of  that  see.  His  repute 
for  learning  was  such  that  about  885  King  Alfred 
asked  him  to  enter  his  service,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  ultimately  made  whereby  the  monkish 
scholar  agreed  to  spend  half  of  each  year  with  the 
English  king  and  half  in  his  own  home.  Alfred 
gave  him  very  substantial  rewards,  including  a 
grant  at  Exeter  and  its  district  in  Saxonland  and 
Cornwall.  He  became  bishop  of  Sherborne  (in 
Dorsetshire)  before  900.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Alfred 
(De  rebus  gestis  yElfridi),  which  is  a  chronicle  of 
English  history  from  849  to  887,  with  a  personal  and 
original  narrative  of  Alfred's  career  to  the  latter 
year.  It  betrays  the  author's  Celtic  birth  in  many 
passages,  and  in  existing  manuscripts  has  been 
much  interpolated.  The  best  editions  are  by 
F.  Wise  (Oxford,  1722),  in  Petrie's  Monumenta 
historica  Britannica  (London,  1848),  and  by  W.  H. 
Stevenson  (Oxford,  1904,  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  S. 
Cook,  Boston,  1906). 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  Wright,  Biographia  Britannica  Uteraria, 
i.  406-413,  London,  1842  (questions  Asaer's  suthonhip  of 
the  De  rebue  geetie);  R.  Psuli,  KOnig  Alfred  und  eeine 
State  in  der  OeechiehU  Bnglande,  Berlin,  1851  (shows  that 
Wright's  objections  are  unfounded). 

ASSHUR:  1.  City  of  Assyria.  See  Abstria, 
IV,  §  1.   2.  Assyrian  God.    See  Abstria,  VII,  {  2. 

ASSHURBANIPAL.  See  Abstria,  VI,  3,  {§  14- 
16. 

ASSISTAIITS    IN     PUBLIC     WORSHIP:    The 

historical  functions  of  those  whose  place  it  is  to 

I  assist  the  principal  minister  in  (tivine  service 
belong  largely  to  the  development  of  the  various 
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orders  (see  Orders,  Holt).  In  the  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  celebrant  at  high  massisa^iot- 
ed  by  a  deacon  and  eubdeacon  who  are  usually 
prieeta.  The  minor  functionB  are  performed  by 
acoljrtes,  usually  laymen  and  boys.  A  priest  is 
not  allowed  to  celebrate  even  a  low  maas  without 
ftt  least  one  person  to  make  the  reflponses.  In 
the  AngUean  prayer-book  the  clergymen  who 
read  the  epbtle  and  go$pel  are  designated  not 
deacon  and  aubdeacon^  but  epistoler  and  gospeler. 
Bee  also  Lay-Reai^er. 

ASSMAim,  de'mmi,  JQHAITIT  BAPTIST  UAKIA: 

German  Roman  Catbolic]  b.  at  Branitz  ($0  m.  s.e. 
of  Breslau)  Aug.  26,  IS^.  He  was  educated  at 
the  UniverBity  of  Breslau ,  and  after  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood  in  1860  was  assistant  in  Katscher 
from  1861  to  1854,  and  a  mission  priest  and  military 
chaplain  in  Kolberg  in  1865-6S.  From  the  latter 
year  until  1882  be  waa  divisional  chaplain  at  Nelsse, 
and  was  then  provost  of  St»  Hedwig's,  Berlin,  and 
delegate  of  the  prince-bishop  for  eix.  years.  In 
1832  be  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  since  the  same  year  has  been  field 
provost  of  the  Frussian  army  and  navy,  being  also 
the  recipient  of  numerous  orders  and  decorations. 

ASSOCIATE  CHURCH  OF  IIORTH  AMERICA, 

See  PRESBTTERIANa. 

ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  SYNOB  OF  THE 
SOUTH.     See  PREsnTTERiAKa. 

ASSUMPTI05,  FEAST  OF  THE:  A  festival 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ^  commemorating 
the  assumption^  or  corporal  translation,  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  into  heaven  after  her  death.  This 
doctrine,  which  the  Greek  Church  also  teaches 
(Synod  of  Jerusalem,  1672),  has  never  been  made 
the  object  of  a  dogmatic  papal  definition,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  it  and  the  general 
teaching  of  theologians  class  it  among  those  truths 
which  it  would  be  rash  to  deny;  at  the  Vatican 
Council  over  two  hundred  bishops  desired  a  decree 
making  the  Assumption  an  article  of  faith.  The 
Asaumption  can  not  be  proved  from  Holy  Scripture, 
and  is  based  entirely  upon  tradition,  though  the 
scriptural  prerogatives  of  Mary  are  invoked  to 
prove  the  propriety  of  such  on  occurrence.  About 
the  year  600  the  emperor  Maurice  ordered  the  cele* 
bration  of  the  feast  on  Aug.  15;  and  at  about  the 
same  time  Gregory  the  Great  fixed  the  same  date 
for  the  West,  where  it  had  previously  been  observed 
on  Jan.  18,  for  a  reason  which  can  not  now  be 
ascertained.  The  Galilean  Church  held  to  Jan.  18 
down  to  the  ninth  century.  The  moat  that  can  be 
said  for  the  antiquity  of  the  feast  is  that  its  general 
solemn  observance  in  East  and  West  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  would  seem  to  justify  the  belief 
that  ita  beginnings  dati^  from  at  least  a  century 
earlier.  The  word  "  assumption/'  at  one  time 
applied  generally  to  the  death  of  saints,  especially 
martyr*,  and  their  entry  into  heaven,  has  come 
to  have  an  exclusive  application  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.    See  Mamy,  the  Mother  or  Jesub. 

John  T.  Creaqh, 

ASSUMPTIOH,  AUaUSTmUHS  OF  THE  (known 
|K>pularly  as  AtsumptiOiniBts):    A    religious  €0n-> 


gregation  of  men^  founded  at  Nimcs  in  1845 
by  Emmanuel  d'Alaon  (1810-80),  and  finally 
approved  by  the  pope  in  1864.  The  rule  is  that 
of  St.  Augustine,  supplemented  by  special  con* 
stitutiona*  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  the  aano^ 
tifi cation  of  its  members,  devotion  to  God,  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the  Church,  and  zeal  for 
souls.  The  activity  of  the  Assumptionlats  has 
been  displayed  in  many  fields.  A  largo  part  of 
their  energy  has  been  devoted  to  the  poor  and  work- 
ing classes,  in  asylums,  schools^  and  technical 
institutions.  In  1864  the  Little  Sisters  of  tlie 
Assumption  were  organiaad  to  assist  in  this  work, 
and  later,  to  secure  still  more  efifectively  the  spiri- 
tual and  material  relief  of  the  needy,  three  pious 
oonfratemities  of  laywomen  were  affiliated  to 
the  Oblates — the  Servants  of  the  Poor,  the  Sister- 
hood of  Our  Lady,  and  the  Daughters  of  St,  Monica. 
In  1863  Father  d'Alzon  was  sent  by  Pius  IX  to 
Constantinople  to  take  up  mi^ionary  work,  and 
to-day  about  350  members  of  the  society  are  labor- 
ing in  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palatine, 
in  schools,  seminaries,  hospitals,  and  general  mia- 
sionaiy  work.  The  demands  of  this  field  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Oblate  Sistens  of  the  Asflump* 
tlon.  Perhaps  the  best  known  work  of  the  Assump- 
tionists  is  the  Oeuvre  de  la  Ba^ne  Ptesae  for  the 
dissemination  of  good  literature.  This  midertaklng 
which  was  attended  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  suc- 
cess, resulted  in  numerous  newspapers  and  maga- 
Eines,  and  almost  countless  other  publications. 
La  Crtnx  du  Di/nanche  had  a  drculation  of  510,000. 
Dissolved  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of 
Paris,  Mar.  6^  1900,  the  Assumptionists  were 
doomed  to  exile  or  dispersion »  but  still  maintain 
their  corporate  existence,  with  a  central  bouse  at 
Home,  and  establishments  in  Belgium,  Spam, 
Italy,  England,  Australia,  Chile,  and  the  United 
States.  They  count  at  the  present  time  about 
1»000  members.  The  habit  is  a  black  robe  with 
longr  flowing  sleeves^  a  black  cape  and  cowl,  and 
a  leathern   cincture.  John  T.  Cbeaoh. 

ASStntAJfCE;  The  doctrine  that  those  who  ar^ 
truly  converted  know  beyond  doubt  that  they  are 
saved  (cL  Col.  ii,  2j  Heb.  vi,  11;  x,  22), 

The  doctrine  may  easily  be  made  to  oontrihute 
to  spiritual  pride.  The  degree  of  its  objectionable- 
ness  depends  upon  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
it.  It  la  particiilarly  objectionable  when  it  as- 
sumes to  deny  a  state  of  salvation  to  those  who 
are  troubled  by  doubts,  and  in  its  exaggerated  form 
easily  leads  to  Antinomianism  (q.v.).  The  doo^ 
trine  was  taught  by  both  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
has  been  generally  held  in  Protestantism.  In- 
deed, the  Westminster  Assembly  was  the  first 
Protestant  synod  to  declare  assurance  not  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  faith.  In  connection  with  the 
belief  in  unconditional  election,  the  doctrine  in 
Calvinism  (cf ,  We^imiTtster  ConfesBvmt  art.  xviii) 
takes  the  form  of  asauraoce  of  final  salvation  (see 
PEitaBVEriJtNCE  or  the  Saints),  In  Methodism  it 
means  full  confidence  of  p resent ^  not  eternal ^  sal- 
vation. In  this  fomi  the  doctrine  was  advocated 
by  Wesley,  who  connected  it  with  the  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  it  is  still  generally  held  by 
Metbo<^st  theologians  (see  Mbtbodibib). 
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ASSYRIA. 


Tiglath-Pileser 
Bhurnaairpal 
(§6). 

Shalmaneaer  II, 


I.  The  Name. 
II.  The  Country. 

Geographical  Position  and  Extent 

(ID. 
The  Tigris  (S  2). 

Influence  of  Topography  on  His- 
tory (§  3). 
Climate,  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Min- 
erals (S  4). 

III.  Exploration  and  Excavation. 
The  Persepolis  Inscriptions  (11). 
Preliminary    Exploration.       Rich 

and  Porter  (S  2). 
Botta  at  Khorsabad  (S  3). 
Layard  and  Rassam  (S  4). 
Rassam.  1862  (i  6). 
Place  (S  6). 
George  Smith  (S  7). 
Rassam.  1877-82  (i  8). 
Obstacles  in  Excavating  (S  0). 

IV.  The  (Jities. 
Asshur  (S  1). 
Nineveh  (S  2). 
Calah  (S  3). 
Reeen.  Arbela.  and  Dur-Shamildn 

(5  4). 

L  The  Name:  The  original  form  seems  to  have 
been  a-i^ar  ("  water-plain  "),  which  was  assimi- 
lated to  or  confused  with  the  name  of  the  god 
Anshar  {**  Host  of  Heaven  ''),  softened  into  Asshar, 
and  Asshur.  The  country  appears  in  both  Assyrian 
and  Hebrew  as  Asshur  and  "  land  of  Asshur  **; 
to  the  Greeks  it  was  Assyria ;  in  the  Aramaic  the 
name  became  Athur  and  Athuriya. 

n.  The  Country:  In  the  case  of  a  land  the 
extent  of  which  fluctuated  so  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  the  name  of  which  con- 
noted   very    different     areas,    some 

I.  Geo-  convention  is  necessary.  Accordingly, 
graphical    following  the  datum  of  original  size 

Position  rather  than  of  subsequent  develop- 
and  Extent,  ment,  historians  regard  as  Assyria 
that  portion  of  territory  lying  along 
the  Tigris,  mainly  to  the  east  of  it,  north  of  the 
confluence  of  the  Lower  (or  Little)  Zab  on  the 
south  to  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  on  the  north,  and  on  the  east  from 
the  Zagros  Mountains  to  just  beyond  the  Tigris 
on  the  west.  This  demarcation  coincides  with  a 
change  in  the  topographical  character  of  the 
country  at  its  southern  limit.  Below  the  Lower 
Zab  the  coimtry  becomes  alluvial;  above  that  it 
is  rolling  or  mountainous;  while  the  desert  lies  to 
the  west.  Since  this  is  in  accord  with  native 
characteristics  of  the  people  to  be  noted  later, 
for  which  it  helps  to  account,  the  boundaries  given 
above  are  assiuned  for  this  article. 

Topographically  the  Tigris  is  the  chief  feature, 
the  character  of  which  is  best  imderstood  by  com- 
parison with  the  Euphrates  (q.v.).  It  rises  only 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  but  on  the  south  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  Euphrates,  therefore,  has  to 
skirt  the  north  side  of  the  range  and 
2.  The  break  through  on  its  much  longer 
Tigris,  journey  south.  The  general  course  of 
the  Tigris  is  quite  consistently  south- 
east; and  the  two  rivers  reach  the  same  level  about 
opposite  Bagdad.  The  consequence  is  that  to  make 
the  difference  in  level  of  about  1,(XX)  feet  between 


V.  The  People.  Language,    and    Cul- 
ture. 
National  Character  (S  1). 
Occupations  ()  2). 
Language  (S  3). 
The  Culture  not  Native  (S  4). 
VI.  The  History. 

1.  Chronology. 
Sources  and  Results  (S  1). 

2.  Ethnological  Data. 
Peoples  and  Places  Named  in  As- 
syrian Annals  (SI). 

3.  The  Story  of  Assyria. 
Early  History  and  Names,  to  16(X) 

B.C.  (§  1). 

The    Winning    of     Independence. 

1500-1300  B.C.  (S  2). 
Shalmaneser     I-Tiglath-Pileser    I. 

1300-1100  B.C.  (i  3). 
Semitic  Rule  Unstable  (S  4). 
A  Time  of  Quiescence.    1100-950 

B.C.  (5  6), 


II. 
III. 


950    B.c.-A»- 
885-860    B.C. 


Shamshi-Ramamn  IV  and  his  Suo- 

oessors.  824-745  b.c.  (S  8). 
Tiglath-Pileser    III.   745-727    b.c 

(5  9). 
Shalmaneser    IV.     727-722     b.c 

(5  10). 
Sargon.  722-705  b.c.  (i  11). 
Sennacherib.  705-681  B.C.  (|  12). 
Esarhaddon.  681-668  b.c  (I  13). 
Asshurbanipal.  668-626  b.c  (S  14). 
Asshurbanipal's  Successors.    626- 

606  B.C  (S  16). 
VII.  The  Religion. 

Relation    to  Babylonian    Religion 

(ID. 
Asshur  (S  2). 
Ishtar  (S  3). 
Ramman  (I  4). 
The  Sun-gods  Shamash.  Ninib,  and 

Nergal  (S  6). 
Sin.  the    Moon-god.     Nusku.   the 

Fire-god  (S  6). 
Rivalry  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 

(5  7). 
Magic  ({  8). 
860-824  B.C  (§  7). 

the  source  and  the  alluvium,  the  Tigris,  having  a 
much  shorter  distance  to  go,  makes  a  more  rapid 
descent  than  the  Euphrates,  and  its  current  is 
swifter.  A  second  and  noteworthy  difference  is 
that  while  the  Euphrates  receives  only  two  impor- 
tant tributaries  after  turning  south,  the  Tigris  con- 
tinues to  receive  all  the  way  to  its  mouth  streams 
which  drain  the  mountain  regions  and  basins  to  the 
east.  While,  therefore,  the  Euphrates  loses  much 
of  its  water  to  the  thirsty  soil  through  which  it 
the  Tigris  swells  its  torrent  as  it  proceeds. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  country  is  its  partial 
isolation.  Mountains  make  it  difficult  of  access 
from  the  north  and  east;  and  the 
3.  Influence  desert  does  the  same  on  the  west. 
ofTopog-  Its  only  easy  approach  is  from  the 
raphy  on  south  by  the  rivers,  where  settled 
History,  populations  in  ancient  times  guard- 
ed it  from  the  nomadic  hordes  in 
that  direction.  Still  one  more  note  should  be 
made.  The  country  is  not  alluvial  like  the  great 
and  marvelously  fertile  plain  of  Babylonia.  It  is 
rolling  or  hilly,  harder  therefore  to  cultivate,  and, 
being  more  northerly  in  situation,  its  returns  to 
the  cultivator  are  less  generous.  All  these  facts 
have  their  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  people. 
Further  still,  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  river  being 
prevailingly  desert,  the  population  of  Assyria  was 
almost  entirely  to  the  east  of  it;  and  there,  with  a 
single  exception,  the  great  cities  were  situated. 

In  its  temperature  and  its  sufficiently  abundant 
rainfall  Assyria  was  fortunate:  it  was  much  cooler 
and  moister  than  its  southern  neigh- 
bor. Of  course,  the  temperature  was 
lower  in  proportion  to  dievation  and 
to  distance  north.  In  the  hills  the  win- 
ters were  severe.  The  fauna  was  very 
extensive.  In  the  earlier  periods  the 
elephant  was  known  about  the  middle  Euphrates. 
Of  beasts  of  prey,  there  were  the  black-maned  and 
another  species  of  lion,  the  bear,  panther,  lynx, 
wild-cat,  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  and  hyena.  Of  other 
animals,  the  porcupine,  beaver,  wild  ass,  wild 
boar,  wild  sheep,  wild  goat,  ibex,  gray  deer,  spotted 


4.  Climate, 

Fauna, 

Flora,  and 

Minerals. 
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deer,  and  hare  may  be  named,  while  the  great  wild 
ox  was  not  yet  extinct.  Of  birds  of  prey  or  carrion, 
the  eagle,  vulture,  and  various  hawks  were  known. 
Birds  suitable  for  food  were  the  bustard,  swan, 
goose,  duck,  partridge,  grouse,  and  plover.  The 
common  domestic  animals  were  employed,  while 
dogs  were  trained  for  the  chase.  The  pine,  poplar, 
plane,  oak,  sycamore,  and  walnut  aboimded.  Un- 
der cultivation,  though  some  of  them  were  impor- 
tations, were  the  date  (of  inferior  quality),  orange, 
lemon,  pomegranate,  apricot,  mulberry,  fig,  and 
grape.  Assyrian  citrons  were  famous;  melons 
were  abundant;  while  cucumbers,  onions,  the 
grains — wheat,  barley,  and  miUet— and  the  legu- 
minous plants  were  food  staples.  Under  the  care- 
ful and  extensive  system  of  irrigation  in  use,  the 
agriculturist  reaped  a  good  return  for  his  labors. 
Mineral  resources  were  abundant  and  conveniently 
at  hand  in  the  shape  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  alum, 
salt,  and  bitumen,  while  alabaster  of  a  fine  quality, 
limestone,  and  sandstone  were  in  close  proximity 
to  the  cities  or  easily  reached  from  the  Tigris,  on 
which  they  were  floated  down  to  the  places  where 
they  were  required. 

nL  Exploration  and  Excavation:  It  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  inconsequent  that  excavations 
in  As83rria  and  Babylonia  should  be  the  result  of 
the  discovery  and  partial  decipherment  of  inscrip- 
tions from  a  locality  so  distant  as  Persepolis.  Yet 
the  discovery  that  these  were  neither  mere  orna- 
mentation nor  arbitrary  signs  influenced  greatly 
the  patient  toil  and  research  which  have  recovered 
in  large  part  the  history  of  nations  once  forgotten, 
and  have  carried  history  back  into  the  fifth  pre- 
Christian  millennium.  The  steps  leading  to  these 
results  are  as  follows.  The  ruins  at 
I.  The  Per-  Persepolis  had  been  mentioned  in 
sepolis  In-  1320  by  Odoric,  and  the  inscriptions 
scriptions.  in  1611  by  the  friar  Antonio  de 
Gouvea;  they  were  first  described  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador  of  Philip  III  to  Shah 
Abbas,  Don  Garcia  Sylva  Figueroa,  in  1621;  the 
guess  that  they  read  from  left  to  right  was  first 
made  in  1677  by  Thomas  Herbert;  they  were  first 
called  cuneiform  in  1700  by  Thomas  Hyde;  first 
decided  to  be  in  three  forms  of  writing  in  1774  by 
Carsten  Niebuhr;  declared  to  be  in  three  languages 
in  1798  by  Olaf  Tyc^^^i^;  ^^^  ^^^  really  translated, 
in  part,  in  1815  by  Georg  F.  Grotefend,  whose  work 
was  the  climax  which  finally  stimulated  to  direct 
effort  upon  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  mounds. 
While  discussion  had  been  going  on  over  the  Persep- 
olis inscriptions,  bits  of  inscriptions  in  the  cunei- 
form character  had  been  collected  by  the  surveyors 
who  had  been  observing,  locating,  and  plotting  the 
mounds  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  A  relation- 
ship had  been  asserted  between  these  scraps  and 
the  Persepolis  writing;  and  Niebuhr  had  urgently 
advised  excavation  in  Babylonia  and  had  predicted 
rich  results. 

The  site  of  Nineveh  had  been  correctly  located 
as  early  as  1160  by  the  rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 
Desultory  digging  had  been  done  in  Babylonia  at 
various  sites  by  Claudius  Rich  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  some  cases  missing  by  only  a  foot  or 
two  walls  which  must  have  led  him  to  investigate 


farther  and  have  anticipated  by  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  real  discovery  of  the  lost  em- 
pires. That  was  in  1811;  he  visited 
a.  Prelimi-  Nineveh  in  1820  and  there  turned  up 
nary  Explo-  a  few  bricks  with  characters  on  them 
ration.  Rich  and  bought  others  from  the  natives, 
and  Porter,  all  of  which  were  sent  home  and  found 
place  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
visit  of  the  artist  and  archeologist  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
to  the  region,  particularly  to  the  mounds  at  Hillah 
in  Babylonia,  under  the  guidance  of  Rich,  led  to 
the  publication  in  1821-22  of  a  sumptuous  work 
by  Porter  illustrated  by  his  own  brush.  The  in- 
teresting and  even  brilliant  description  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  and  inferred  aroused  anew  the 
interest  of  Europe;  so  that  the  years  which  followed, 
as  well  as  those  which  preceded  his  visit,  were  years 
of  exploration.  The  sites  of  the  mounds  were 
visited  and  plotted  and  described  until  localities 
and  names,  with  conjectures  as  to  their  history, 
became  almost  commonplace.  The  era  of  exca- 
vation, however,  was  still  to  come. 

In  1842  a  French  consulate  was  established  at 
Mosul,  across  the  river  from  the  site  of  Nineveh, 
and  Paul  Emil  Botta  was  appointed  consul.  Botta 
had  served  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and  had 
so  become  well  acquainted  with  the  Arabs  and  their 
methods  of  working,  as  well  as  with  French  proce- 
dure in  archeological  investigation.  He  had  met 
a  German  scholar  named  Julius  Mohl,  who  had 
visited  Babylonia  and  had  been  impressed  with  the 
opportunities  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grasp. 
By  him  Botta  was  urgently  advised  not  to  be 
content  with  mere  explorations  and  plotting  of 
sites,  but  to  dig.  Accordingly  Botta  at  once  began 
at  Kouyunjik,  but  with  results  so  scanty  that  he 
transferred  his  operations  to  Khorsa- 
3.  Botta  at  bad,  where  speedily  so  large  a  number 
miorsabad.  of  bas-reliefs  and  well-preserved  in- 
scriptions were  discovered  in  the  un- 
covered palace  of  Sargon,  that  upon  his  sober  report 
of  the  facts  the  French  government  made  a  grant 
of  3,000  francs  to  continue  the  work.  The  local 
pasha  meanwhile  had  procured  an  order  for  the 
cessation  of  the  operations;  but  the  arrival  of  a 
firman  soon  enabled  Botta  to  resume,  the  result 
being  the  nucleus  of  the  magnificent  collection 
now  in  the  Louvre,  made  between  1842  and  1846. 
In  the  latter  year  Botta  was  transferred,  and  his 
work  as  an  excavator  came  to  an  end;  but  the 
results  were  published  by  the  French  government 
in  five  magnificent  voliunes  which  are  even  yet 
almost  high-water  mark. 

While  Botta  was  engaged  in  digging,  and  after 
some  of  his  successes  had  been  gained,  he  was 
visited  by  Austen  Henry  Layard,  whose  early 
reading  had  given  him  a  decided  bent  toward 
archeology.  Layard  told  the  story  of  the  mounds 
to  Lord  Stratford,  who  had  secured  the  Halicar- 
nassus  marbles  for  the  British  Museiun;  and  in 
1845  the  latter  made  a  contribution  of  £60  which 
Layard  was  to  use  in  excavating.  Layard  returned 
to  Mosul,  kept  his  plans  from  the  local  pasha,  and 
began  excavating  at  Nimrud  (Calah)  at  two  dif- 
ferent points.  His  first  day's  work  led  him  into 
two  chambers,  belonging  to  two  palaces,  lined  with 
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alabaster  slabs  bearing  inscriptions.  Further  effort 
resulted  in  the  uncovering  of  colossi  which  created 
sensation  first  among  his  Arab  laborers  and  then  in 
England,  in  the  latter  case  so  pronounced  that 
the  apathetic  British  government  made  a  parsi- 
monious grant  for  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
The  local  pasha  had  closed  the  trenches;  but  au- 
thority from  the  Porte  was  obtained  which  over- 
ruled opposition.  The  palace  of  Shal- 
4.  Layard  maneser  II  was  excavated,  and  the 
and  black  obelisk  unearthed  with  its 
Rassam.  simken  panels  of  relief  and  its  210 
lines  of  inscription  and  the  mention 
of  Jehu  of  Israel,  along  with  many  other  inscrip- 
tions. Layard  had  the  benefit  of  Hormuzd  Ras- 
sam's  skill  in  managing  natives,  since  Rassam  was 
himself  of  the  country,  but  educated  in  England. 
In  1847  Kalah-Shergat  was  attacked;  and  among 
other  finds  was  the  great  inscription  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  An  interval  of  two  years  was  employed 
partly  in  writing  his  first  books,  and  then  Layard 
returned  as  the  agent  of  the  British  Museum 
and  excavated  at  Nimrud,  Kalah-Shergat,.  Nebi 
Yunus,  and  Kouyunjik,  at  the  latter  place  uncover- 
ing Sennacherib's  palace.  In  1851  his  transference 
to  the  diplomatic  service  at  Constantinople  brought 
his  work  as  an  excavator  to  an  end.  He  had 
identified  Calah  and  Nineveh,  had  discovered  eight 
palaces,  and  had  recovered  part  of  the  great  royal 
library,  many  historical  inscriptionis,  the  great  col- 
lection of  seids  and  seal  impressions,  the  great  slab, 
21  ft.  by  16  ft.  7  in.,  the  monolith  and  statue  of 
Asshumasirpal,  and  great  numbers  of  bronze  and 
copper  vessels,  implements,  and  arms.  Mean- 
while his  books,  written  in  most  pleasing  style 
and  using  with  telling  e£Fect  Biblical  passages  refer- 
ring to  Assyria  and  Babylon,  had  thoroughly 
awakened  England  to  the  importance  of  the  opera- 
tions. While  his  active  work  in  digging  ceased, 
his  diplomatic  post  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  facilitating  the  efforts  of  others  by  preventing 
much  of  the  local  bigoted  and  fanatical  or  ava- 
ricious obstruction  which  had  impeded  his  own 
success. 

In  the  year  1852  Rassam,  who  had  contributed 
80  much  to  Layard's  success,  was  commissioned 
by  the  British  Museiun  to  continue 
5.  Rassam,  the  work  of  excavating,  under  the 
zSsa.  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
He  unearthed  at  Kouyunjik  the  palace 
of  Asshurbanipal  with  its  **  chamber  of  the  lion 
hunt  "  and  the  record  chamber  with  its  heaps  of 
inscribed  tablets,  including  the  Deluge  Tablets, 
the  richest  discovery  yet  made.  At  Nimrud  he 
found  E-zida,  the  temple  of  Nebo,  six  statues  of 
the  god,  the  stele  of  Shamshi-Ramman  IV,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  black  obelisk  of  Asshurbanipal 
II.  At  Kalah-Shergat  the  two  intact  prisms  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I  with  their  811  lines  of  inscription 
were  the  prizes.  His  work  was  followed  by  that 
of  Loftus  and  Boutcher,  which  produced  less  spec- 
tacular but  equally  solid  values,  while  Hilmi  Pasha, 
who  had  displaced  the  unscrupulous  Mohammed 
Pasha,  recovered  at  Nebi  Yunus  some  winged 
bulls,  a  nimiber  of  bas-reliefs,  and  other  important 
material. 


Meanwhile  the  French  government  had  made 

an  appropriation  of  70,000  francs,  by  which  Victor 

Place  was  enabled  during  1851-^  to 

6.  Place,      carry  on  investigations  at  Khorsabad 

and  Kalah-Shergat.  The  plan  of  the 
former  was  thoroughly  worked  out,  whfle  fourteen 
cylinders,  a  magazine  of  pottery,  another  of  glased 
tUes,  and  the  bakery  and  wine  cellar  of  the  palace 
were  uncovered.  Unfortunately  the  materials 
gathered  by  this  expedition  and  the  one  of  the  same 
period  at  Birs  Nimrud  in  Babylonia  were  lost  by 
the  capsizing  of  the  raft  on  which  they  were  being 
conveyed  down  the  river  for  shipment. 

The  joint  results  of  these  labors  being  a  mass  of 
unread  inscriptions,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  a 
tacit  understanding  supervened  to  suspend  exca- 
vations until  decipherment  should  decide  the  value 
of  the  documents.  Progress  was  rapid;  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  Vannic  and  Sumerian  yidded 
their  secrets;  and  the  reading  of  part  of  the  material 
proved  its  great  importance  (see  Inbcriptionb). 
A  new  start  was  taken  in  the  year 

7.  George     1872.    George  Smith  had  discovered 
Smith.        among    Rassam's    tablets    obtained 

from  Asshurbanipal's  palace  the  frag- 
ments of  the  deluge  story.  The  possible,  even 
certain,  illumination  of  the  Bible  by  these  docu- 
ments, guaranteed  by  the  reading  of  the  names  of 
several  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  stimulated  to  new 
effort.  The  popular  demand  became  urgent  for 
new  discovery;  yet  the  government's  action  was 
so  tardy,  imder  the  restrictions  of  routine,  that 
private  enterprise  was  evoked  and  the  London 
DaUy  Telegraph  offered  £1,000  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  an  expedition,  if  Smith  would  lead  it  and 
send  reports  of  progress.  The  start  was  made  in 
January  of  1873;  Kou3runjik  was  the  site  chosen 
for  work;  and  three  new  fragments  of  the  deluge 
series  were  recovered,  along  with  a  number  of  his- 
torical inscriptions.  With  this  success  the  Tefe- 
graph  was  satisfied  and  recalled  Smith.  The  same 
year  he  was  sent  back  by  the  British  Museum, 
and  secured  some  3,000  inscriptions,  many  of  which 
filled  gaps  in  the  material  already  at  hand.  In 
1875  he  was  again  sent  out;  but  Turkish  oppo- 
sition intervened,  and  when  that  had  been  over- 
come, his  death  had  occurred. 

During  the  period  1877-82  Rassam  was  the 
agent   in  the    field;  and  he  unearthed  at  Bala- 

wat  (fiifteen  miles  from  Mosul)    the 

8.  Rassam,  beautiful   bronze  plates  of  the  gates 
1877-82.     of  Imgur-Bel,  a  city  which  was  the 

site  of  a  palace  of  Asshumasir- 
pal II.  Kou3runjik  was  more  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, 2,000  pieces,  some  of  them  exceedin^y 
fine,  being  the  reward.  But  the  rich  finds  of  pre- 
vious years  made  these  results  seem  meager;  and 
the  consequence  was  a  cessation  of  excavation  in 
Assyria  which  has  not  yet  been  resumed,  the  south- 
em  region  of  Babylonia  being  more  promising 
and  offering  greater  rewards. 

The  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  by 
excavating  archeologists  in  these  regions  are  four- 
fold. (1)  Financial.  The  French  and  German 
governments  have  established  a  fine  record  of  sup- 
port of  scientific  research;  the  record  of  the  British 
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b  not  so  clear;  the  United  States  has  done  nothmg. 
Consequently  expeditions  from  the  United  States 
have  to  rely  upon  private  enterprise. 
9.  Otwta-  It  is  a  pity  that  some  great  fund  is  not 
cles  in  Ez-  available  that  shall  make  appeal  for 
cavating.  special  resources  unnecessary :  the  result 
would  be  more  thorough  work  and  not 
the  kind  which  looks  for  spectacular  efiPects  and 
leaves  on  the  ground  materiEd  as  valuable  as  that 
recovered.  (2)  Governmental.  This  is  in  the  shape 
either  of  refusal  or  delay,  at  the  Sublime  Porte, 
to  grant  permission  to  dig,  or  at  the  field  in 
the  ca^  of  bigoted  or  obstinate  pashas.  The 
only  remedy  in  the  former  case  is  timely  applica- 
tion supported  by  suitable  diplomatic  effort.  If 
the  pasha  on  the  ground  is  inclined  to  interpose 
obstructions,  the  display  of  a  firman  should  be 
sufficient.  (3)  Popular.  The  suspicion  and  super- 
stition of  the  Arabs  can  be  overcome  only  by  the 
exercise  of  great  patience  and  diplomacy.  Their 
confidence  once  gained,  the  Arabs  are  loyal  to  their 
employers,  as  is  amply  proved  by  experience.  The 
assistance  of  one  trained  in  deeding  with  them  is, 
however,  a  necessity.  (4)  Natural.  The  ruins  of 
the  country  and  of  its  system  of  irrigation,  the 
resulting  stretches  of  marshes  with  their  miasmatic 
fevers,  the  heat  of  the  sim,  and  the  scorching  winds 
and  dust-storms,  are  obstacles  which  can  not  be 
overcome.  Their  effects  may  be  palliated  by  proper 
precautions,  which,  unfortunately,  the  excavator 
too  often  neglects  in  the  ardor  of  his  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

IV.  The  Citiet:  According  to  the  best  reading 
of  Gen.  X,  11  (R.  V.  margin),  "  out  of  Shinar  went 
forth  Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh,  Rehoboth-Ir, 
and  Calah,  and  Resen.''  By  excepting  from  these 
Rehoboth-Ir  (which  is  now  regarded  as  a  mistake 
for  Rehoboth-Nina,  either  the  place  where  Mosul 
now  is,  or  the  "  open  places,"  i.e.,  "  squares,"  of 
Nineveh  itself),  and  by  adding  Asshur,  Arbela, 
and  Dur-Sharrukin,  a  list  of  the  known  cities 
belonging  to  Assyria  proper  is  completed. 

Asshur,  the  modem  Kalah-Shergat,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Tigris,  rather  below  the  middle  point 
of  the  places  where  the  Upper  and 
I.  Afthur.  the  Lower  Zab  join  the  Tigris,  was 
the  chief  city  of  Assyria  untU  the 
reign  of  Asshur-bel-kala,  son  of  Ti^ath-Pileser  I, 
c.  1090  B.C.  It  never  attained  as  frequent  mention 
or  description  as  Nineveh  in  contemporary  records, 
though  the  inscriptions  record  the  frequent  rebuild- 
ing and  repair  of  the  great  temple  of  Asshur  which 
bore  the  name  of  E-karsag-kurkurra.  That  it  was 
eclipsed  by  its  rival  Nineveh  is  due  perhaps  to  two 
causes:  (1)  The  more  healthful  and  pleasant  sit- 
uation of  the  latter;  and  (2)  The  location  of  Asshur 
in  the  zone  of  danger  from  Babylonian  attack. 
But  the  return  of  quite  late  kings  to  it  as  their 
capital  shows  the  hold  the  old  city  had  upon  the 
sentimental  regard  of  those  rulers. 

Nineveh  (Assyr.  Nina  or  Ninua;  Hebr.  Ninweh 
or  Nineweh  ;  LXX,  Nineui),  the  modem  Kouyunjik 
on  the  north  and  Nebbi  Yunus  on  the  south  of  the 
Choser,  named  probably,  like  the  southern  city 
of  the  same  name,  from  Nin,  daughter  of  Ea  and 
identified  with  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  stood  on  the 


left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Upper  Zab  with  the  Tigris. 
Its  walls  enclosed  about  1,800  acres,  and  were  about 
seven  and  one-half  miles  in  circumference  (approxi- 
mately two  miles  square).  Herodotus  describeis  them 
as  behig  380  feet  high  and  80  feet  thick,  though 
in  all  probability  the  height  given  is  an  exaggeration; 
but  Layard's  plans  make  them,  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gates,  where  they  were  doubtless  reinforced, 
110  feet  thick.  The  gates  were  flanked  with  towers 

for  their  defense.  The  eastern  wall 
a.  Nineveh,  was  protected  by  a  moat  filled  with 

water  from  the  Choser.  The  time  and 
dreimistances  of  the  founding  of  the  city  are  im- 
known,  though  its  Semitic  origin  seems  implied  by 
its  name.  The  last  datum  is  not  quite  conclusive, 
since  it  might  have  been  pre-Semitic  and  renamed 
by  its  Semitic  possessors.  As  it  lay  on  the  Indo- 
Mediterranean  caravan  route,  its  early  origin  and 
importance  are  assured.  Gudea  (see  Babylonia, 
VI,  3,  §  3)  left  an  inscription  referring  to  the  building 
of  a  temple  in  Nineveh  which  may  (and  proba- 
bly does)  refer  to  the  Babylonian  city.  Similarly 
precarious  is  the  identification  of  the  Assyrian 
Nineveh  with  the  one  mentioned  by  Dungi,  second 
kingof  Ur(c.2700  B.C.),  as  the  place  where  he  built 
a  temple  to  Nergal.  The  fact  that  Shalmaneser  I 
made  gifts  to  such  a  temple  in  Nineveh  does  not« 
considering  the  diffusion  of  the  worship  of  Ner- 
gal, make  the  identification  secure.  The  con- 
jecture of  Jeremias  that  it  once  belonged  to  a  king- 
dom called  Kisshati  has  little  to  support  it.  About 
1450  B.C.  it  was  possibly  under  control  of  the 
(Hittite?)  state  of  Mitaniu,  since  Tushratta,  king 
of  Mitazmi,  lent  an  image  of  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  to 
the  contemporary  Pharaoh.  It  is  named  twice  in 
the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.),  both  times  in  connection 
with  Ishtar.  The  first  Assyrian  who  made  his  resi- 
dence there  was  Asshur-bel-kala,  mentioned  above. 
It  was  neglected  for  a  niunber  of  centimes,  and 
finally  under  Sennacherib  was  made  perhaps  the 
richest  and  best  adomed  city  of  the  times.  He 
tore  down  the  old  palace  and  built  a  double  one, 
one  part  in  the  Assyrian  style  and  one  in  the  Syrian. 
He  also  conducted  thither  a  water-supply  drawn 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Choser.  Esar- 
haddon  and  Asshurbanipal  added  great  structures, 
and  it  became  the  foremost  city  of  the  world,  a 
great  center  of  conmierce  and  enormous  wealth. 
Under  the  last-named  king,  it  became  a  repository 
also  of  Babylonian  culture. 

Calah  (Aasyr.  Kalfyu)  was   the  city  next  in  im- 
portance, really  a  suburb  of  Nineveh,  twenty  miles 

south,  in  the  fork  of  the  Upper  Zab 
3.  Calah.      and  the  Tigris.    It  was  apparently 

founded  by  Shalmaneser  I  (c.  1300 
B.C.)  and  used  as  his  capital  in  place  of  Asshiu*.  It 
was  then  neglected  until  the  time  of  Asshumasir- 
pal  (c.  880  B.C.),  who  rebuilt  it,  fortified  it  with  a 
massive  wall,  brought  a  water-supply  from  the  Zab, 
and  made  of  it  a  garden  city,  adomed  with  foreign 
trees  and  shrubbery.  His  palace  was  one  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  bas-reliefs  found  there  by  Layard, 
George  Smith,  and  Rassam  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  Shalmaneser  II  built  another  palace, 
one  of  the  adornments  of  which  was  the  famous 
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Black  Obelisk;  and  this  palace  was  occupied  also 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  Esarhaddon  destroyed  it 
and  used  the  materials  to  construct  his  own  palace. 
For  these  different  structures  a  great  platform 
was  built  of  bricks  and  faced  with  stone,  forty  feet 
high,  to  guard  against  floods. 

Of  Resen  ("  fountain-source  ")  little  is  known 
except  its  location  between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  and 
that  it  is  identified  with  the  Larissaof  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  (III,  iv,  7).  Arbela  ("  [The  City  of  the]  Four 
Gods  ")»  the  modem  Erbil,  is  never 
4.  Resen,  noticed  in  the  early  inscriptions,  yet 
Arbela,  must  have  had  an  important  though 
and  Dur-  quiet  life,  and  long  outlived  its  more 
Sharmkin.  pretentious  and  magnificent  sister 
cities.  It  was  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab,  and  was 
the  seat  of  worship  of  one  of  the  Ishtars,  next  in 
prominence  to  her  of  Nineveh.  Dur-Shamikin 
("  Sargon's  Fort "),  the  modem  Khorsabad,  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  Sargon  (707  B.C.)  and  of  the 
necessary  adjuncts  thereto,  was  north  of  Nineveh, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Choser  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  It  was  much  smaller  than  the  capital, 
its  walls  being  3,820  yards  in  circumference.  Two 
mountain  streams  flowed  past  it.  Only  in  Sar- 
gon's  time  did  it  have  much  importance. 

V.  The  People,  Language,  and  Culture:  The 
people  belonged  to  the  so-called  Northern  Semites, 
and  were  related  consequently  most  closely  to  the 
Semitic  Babylonians,  Arameans,  Hebrews,  and 
Phenicians.  They  were  sturdy  in  physique,  and 
their  physiognomy,  clearly  portrayed  in  their 
many  bas-reliefs,  is  of  a  pronounced  Semitic 
type.  Their  character  is  traceable 
I.  National  partly  to  their  origin,  partly  to  their 
Character,  environment.  Their  isolation  pre- 
served or  intensified  their  native 
qualities,  and  prohibited  the  mellowing  influences 
of  contact  with  other  peoples  as  well  as  the  tolera- 
tion which  comes  with  admixture  of  blood.  Their 
country  was  less  attractive  to  marauders,  besides 
being  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  migrations. 
The  mountaineers  to  the  east  and  north  served  as 
buffers  against  the  great  waves  from  the  northeast, 
until  they  were  subdued  or  denationalized  by 
forced  colonization.  Thus,  in  contrast  with  the 
Babylonians,  who  became  a  much  mixed  people, 
the  Assyrians  preserved  the  purity  of  their  race 
and  consequently  its  primitive  characteristics, 
among  them  that  of  fierceness  (Isa.  xxxiii,  19). 
This  quality  of  a  new  people  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  two  other  Semitic  peoples.  The  ferocity  of 
the  Chaldeans  (c.  600  B.C.)  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they,  too,  were  a  "  new  people,"  only 
recently  from  their  Arabian  habitat;  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedan  hosts  is  a  matter 
of  history,  due  not  merely  to  religious  causes. 
The  isolation  of  the  Assyrians  is  in  nothing  more 
remarkably  illustrated  than  in  the  fact  that  their 
literature  was  of  late  importation  from  the  south, 
subsequent  to  their  great  military  operations,  much 
of  it  in  the  days  of  Asshurbanipal  (669-626  B.C.). 
Another  trait  of  this  people  is  a  national  self-con- 
sciousness lacking  to  most  Semites.  The  larger 
cities  of  Assyria  do  not  appear  as  self-governing 


units  bearing  impatiently  the  sway  of  the  overlord. 
Assyria  appears  almost  without  exception  as 
imited;  and  the  exceptions  come  from  dissenaionB 
in  the  royal  family  in  disputes  about  the  succes- 
sion. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  largely  in- 
cluded in  the  two  words  "  war  "  and  "  commerce." 
The  early  Assyrian  contract  tablets 
a.  Occupa-  found  in  Cappadocia  bear  testimony 
tions.  to  a  conmiercial  enterprise  whidi 
prophesied  of  the  wars  of  the  future. 
It  has  been  correctly  concluded  by  several  histo- 
rians that  the  object  of  campaigns  was  not  alone 
extension  of  territory,  but  that  security  and  en- 
largement of  trading  operations  had  their  part  in 
the  purposes  of  the  warring  kings.  This  finds 
warrant  not  so  much  in  the  express  words  of  the 
inscriptions  as  in  indirect  hints  such  as  are  found 
in  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.)  and  in  the  usages 
of  the  times  as  represented  by  Ahab  and  Ben- 
hadad  (I  Kings  xx,  34).  Of  other  occupations, 
agriculture  has  already  been  assumed  (see  II,  {  4, 
above),  as  also  the  handicrafts  in  the  mention  of 
the  metals.  Casting  was  known,  and  there  has 
been  found  a  mold  for  arrow-heads  of  accurate 
construction,  in  four  parts,  in  which  three  heads 
could  be  cast  at  the  same  time.  The  representar 
tions  of  siege  operations  show  ingenuity  in  the 
mechanical  construction  of  implements  of  offensive 
warfare. 

The  language  belongs  also  to  the  North  Semitic 
group,  and  is  very  close  to  the  Babylonian,  differing 
only  dialectically.     The  expression  of 
3.  Lan-      it    in   the   cuneiform   was   inherited 
guage.       directly    from    the    Babylonians,    in- 
directly from  the  pre-Semitic   inhab- 
itants of  Babylonia,  but  developing  as  a  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  writing  is  the  expression  of  a  living 
force,  speech. 

The  culture  of  Assyria  was  borrowed.  In  nothing 
is  this  clearer  than  in  their  methods  of  building. 
Although  they  lived  in  a  land  where 
4.  The  Cul-  stone  was  easily  procured,  the  principal 
ture  not  building  material  was  sun-dried  brick, 
Native,  in  the  more  pretentious  structures 
faced  with  burnt  brick  and  sometimes 
with  stone.  Even  the  choice  of  sites,  near  the 
rivers  where  platforms  had  to  be  erected  to  avoid 
floods,  was  probably  due  to  early  habit  acquired 
in  Babylonia  or  imitated.  To  this  method  and 
material  of  building  were  due  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  building  operations  on  the  great  temple- 
stmctures  and  the  narratives  of  the  same  in  the 
annals  of  both  countries.  Roof-making  was, 
from  a  structural  point  of  view,  evidently  most 
imperfectly  developed.  When  once  the  roof  was 
broken,  and  the  elements  had  access  to  the  unbumt 
brick,  swift  collapse  of  a  stmcture  was  inevitable. 
Yet  to  this  very  fact  in  most  cases  is  attributable 
the  preservation  of  the  libraries  and  records  un- 
earthed; for  the  superincumbent  clay  sealed  her- 
metically the  chambers  used  as  repositories.  In 
the  way  of  literature  nothing  creative  appears  to 
have  come  from  the  Assyrians  except  the  mere 
narratives  of  the  campaigns.  The  tablets  con- 
taining the  portions  of  the  epics  are  knowi  to  be 
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copies  from  the  south.  The  elegant  style  of  As- 
shurbanipars  annals  suggests  that  the  formative 
period  of  Assyrian  literature  was  just  beginning, 
but  the  speedy  collapse  of  the  empire  prevented 
any  ripening  into  creative  work. 

VI.  The  History. — 1.  Chronologr:  The  crucial 
datum  is  the  mention  of  an  eclipse  in  the  epony- 
mate  of  Pur-shagali  in  the  month  Sivan  (May- 
June).  A  total  echpse  occurred  at  Nineveh,  June 
15,  763  B.C.,  thus  fixing  the  year  of  Pur-shagali's 
eponymate.  The  bearing  of  this  on  Assyrian 
chronology  appears  below.  Other  data  are  afforded 
by  the  Eponym  Canon,  found  in  the 
I.  Sources    library  of  Asshurbanipal,   a  sort  of 

and  Re-  calendar  in  which  succeeding  years 
suits.  are  named  respectively  for  ofiGicers  of 
state.  There  are  several  sets  of  these, 
all  incomplete,  but  often  overlapping  each  other, 
and  in  these  synchronistic  parts  showing  that  they 
are  not  replicas  of  each  other,  but  in  some  cases 
independent  documents.  They  cover  consecu- 
tively the  period  902-667  B.C.  and  give  the  succes- 
sion of  the  kings  as  well  as  of  the  eponyms,  often 
including  a  short  statement  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  year.  In  a  succession  like  this,  if  the  date  of 
one  is  fixed,  that  of  the  rest  follows;  the  eclipse 
just  mentioned  furnishes  the  desired  fixed  date. 
On  these  two  sets  of  data  hangs  nearly  all  of  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  chronology,  as  well  as  that  of 
some  of  the  contemporary  nations.  The  Canon 
of  Ptolemy  (Greek),  is  an  appendix  to  the  astro- 
nomical work  of  CJlaudius  Ptolemseus,  based  on 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses  and  using  Babylonian 
sources.  This  was  successfully  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  order  in  which  the  Eponym  Canon  should 
be  arranged.  The  Synchronistic  History  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  (cuneiform)  gives  an  enumeration 
of  Babylonian  kings  and  contemporary  Assyrian 
monarchs,  and  covers  the  periods  1400-1050 
and  900-800  B.C.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle 
(cuneiform)  covers  the  period  744-668  B.C.,  during 
the  Assyrian  dominance,  and  therefore  throws  light 
on  Assyrian  chronology  or  corroborates  results 
otherwise  obtained.  For  the  early  periods  depend- 
ence must  be  placed  upon  isolates!  data.  Thus, 
Sennacherib,  in  the  rock  inscription  at  Bavian 
(Schrader,  KB,  ii,  116  sqq.)  alleges  that  he  restored 
to  the  temple  E-kallati  images  carried  off  to  Babylon 
by  Marduk-nadin-ahi  418  years  earlier  in  the  days 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  This  is  practically  corrobo- 
rated by  the  Babylonian  king's  statement  that 
in  his  tenth  regnal  year  he  gained  a  victory  over 
Assyria.  The  date  of  restoration  was  689  B.C., 
putting  the  date  when  the  images  were  carried 
off  at  1107  B.C.,  making  the  coronation  year  of  the 
Babylonian  1117  B.C.,  and  establishing  the  contem- 
poraneity of  the  kings.  Sennacherib  mentions 
another  fact  which  (though  in  round  numbers  and 
therefore  slightly  suspicious)  places  Tiglath-Nindar 
(or  Ninib),  son  of  Shalmaneser  I,  about  the  year 
1289  B.C.  Similarly,  Tiglath-Pileser  I  (dated 
above)  records  a  fact  which  places  the  death  of  his 
great-grandfather  Asshur-Dan  c.  1175  B.C.  He 
also  gives  the  date  of  the  rebuilding  of  a  temple 
by  the  patesi  (see  Babylonia)  Shamshi-Ram man 
as  641  years  earlier,  thus  placing  the  latter  c.  1815 


B.C.  Further  data  are  obtained  by  mention  of  the 
ancestors  of  different  monarchs.  When  Ramman- 
Nirari  calls  himself  son  of  Pud-il,  grandson  of  Bel- 
nirari,  great-grandson  of  Asshur-Uballit,  he  serves 
a  useful  purpose  by  naming  a  succession  of  four 
kings.  Tiglath-Pileser  I  announces  that  the 
Shamshi-Ranaman  whom  he  dates  was  son  of  Ishmi- 
Dagan,  and  that  both  were  patesis  of  Assyria. 
This  datum  shows  also  that  in  their  time  Assyria 
was  not  independent,  since  patesi  is  not  the 
title  of  an  independent  ruler.  These  data  give 
results  upon  which  in  most  cases  agreement  is 
reached  by  scholars  within  the  margin  of  a  year. 

2.  Ethnologloal  Data:  Gutium  (Assyr.  Kuiu) 
was  situated  northeast  from  Nineveh,  and  stretched 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Upper 
X.  Peoples  Zab  to  Lake  Urumiah.  It  is  prob- 
and ably  referred  to  in  Gen.  xiv.  The 
Places  Namri  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
Named  in  the  Zagros  mountain  range,  between 
Assyrian  Media  and  Assyria,  east  of  the  Lower 
Annals.  Zab.  The  Madai  and  Manda,  later 
known  as  the  Umman-Manda,  were 
Aryan  tribes  beyond  the  Namri  to  the  east  of  the 
mountains  and  toward  the  Caspian.  The  Kasshi, 
sometimes  confused  in  the  Old  Testament  (the 
unpointed  Hebrew  is  the  same)  with  Gush  (Ethi- 
opia), were  northeastern  neighbors  of  the  Elamites 
and  gave  a  long-lived  dynasty  to  Babylonia.  The 
Kaldu,  later  known  as  the  Chaldeans,  occupied 
the  territory  north  and  west  of  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  became  rulers  of  Babylonia  when 
the  Assyrian  empire  fell.  The  Manni  or  Minni 
inhabited  the  territory  between  lakes  Van  and 
Urumiah,  and  were  sturdy  foes  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  Urartu  or  Armenians  dwelt  in  the  Armenian 
mountains  and  valleys  northwest  of  Lake  Van,  and 
partly  controlled  the  plains  at  the  foot.  They 
were  perhaps  the  most  difiicult  foes  the  Assyrians 
had  to  meet.  The  Mitanni,  during  the  rise  of 
Assyria,  held  Upper  Mesopotamia  c.  1400  B.C.,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Hittite  power.  By 
their  position  they  controlled  the  trade  route 
between  the  Upper  Tigris,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  West.  Gozan,  later  Oauzanitis,  was  a  district 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chabur.  Bit-Adini 
was  the  Aramean  state  north  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Chabur  with  the  Euphrates.  Kummu^  was 
a  state  considerably  to  the  north  of  Bit-Adini  on 
the  southern  spurs  of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  In 
the  northeastern  part  of  Syria,  north  of  where 
Antioch  was  situated  later,  not  quite  contemporary 
with  each  other  were  the  Aramean  states  of  Patin, 
Unki,  Samal,  Gurgum,  and  Yaudi — ^the  latter 
for  many  years  mistaken  by  Assyriologists  for 
Judah,  particularly  as  it  had  a  king  named  Azri- 
yahu  nearly  contemporary  with  Azariah  of  Judah. 
It  lay  between  Samal  and  Unki  (cf.  Winckler, 
AUorierUalische  Forschungen,  i,  1893).  Kue  was 
the  name  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  of  Cilicia. 
Northeast  from  Kue  was  the  Af u^  of  Asia  Minor 
(confused  in  I  Kings  x,  28  and  II  Kings  vii,  6  with 
Egypt,  though  mentioned  in  connection  with  Syria 
and  the  Hittites  in  both  passages;  in  the  former 
passage  the  name  Kue  is  perhaps  concealed  in  the 
word  morkoh),    Qtill  farther  to  the  north  were  the 
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Muahke,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Moschi  The 
Phenidans,  the  Syrians  of  Aleppo,  Hamath,  Arpad, 
and  Damascus  are  all  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions,  as  are  the  Hebrew  kingdoms, 
Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Phihstia.  Arabia 
was  known  as  Arabi,  Arubu,  and  Aribi.  In  North 
Arabia  the  cuneiform  makes  known  a  district  called 
Mwpri  or  Mit^t  also  mistaken  in  the  Hebrew  of 
I  Kings  xi,  17,  for  Misfraim,  Egypt.  It  was  sub- 
dued by  Tiglath-PUeser  III.  South  Arabian 
inscriptions  also  name  the  locality.  In  the  same 
region  was  a  district  called  Cush,  sometimes  con- 
fused with  Ethiopia.  Mdutffyi,  the  Ma' in  of  the 
Old  Testament,  was  in  North  Arabia.  Saba,  the 
Sheba  of  I  Kings  x,  1,  Minaea,  rediscovered  by 
Glaser,  and  Yaman,  probably  the  modem  Yemen, 
are  all  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  kings.  Northeast 
Arabia  was  known  as  Magan. 

8.  The  Story  of  Assyria:    The  history  of  Assyria 

before  1800  b.c.  is  veiled.    Gen.  x,  1 1  (R.  V.  margin) 

affirms    the   Babylonian   background 

I.  Early      of  this  people,  and  all  evidence  from 
History  and  archeology,    language,    and    cultural 

Hamety  to    remains,    supports    the    affirmation. 

1500  B.C.  The  date  of  colonization  is  imknown, 
but  it  was  before  2300  B.C.  Asshur 
was  the  first  city.  The  connection  with  the  parent 
country  was  close  c.  2000  b.c.  Hammurabi  of 
Babylon  (c.  2250  b.c.)  had  Assyrian  soldiers  in  his 
army.  No  ruler  earlier  than  Ishmi-Dagan  (c.  1850 
B.C.)  is  known,  and  he  bore  the  title  of  pateH  (or 
iashaku),  a  term  that  implied  political  dependence. 
In  the  time  of  his  son,  Shamshi-Ramman,  Nineveh 
was  already  in  existence;  for  he  restored  a  temple 
of  Ishtar  there.  Between  his  time  and  that  of 
Asshur-bel-msheshu  only  a  few  names  are  known. 
Igur-kapkapu  (or  Bel-kapkapu  or  Bel>bani)  and 
his  son  Shamshi-Ramman  II,  Kallu  and  his  son 
Irishum  are  all,  but  of  the  first  it  is  known  that  a 
tablet  exists  dated  in  his  reign,  and  (from  it)  that 
he  bore  the  title  of  king.  Assyrian  contract  tablets 
belonging  to  the  period  1800-1500  b.c.  have  been 
found  in  Cappadocia,  indicating  commercial,  and 
perhaps  a  beginning  of  territorial,  expansion.  At 
the  time  when  Thothmes  III  of  Egypt  was  most 
active,  the  Assyrian  king  sent  him  a  gift  of ''  a  great 
stone  of  lapis-lazuli  "  which  Thothmes  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  submission,  and  so  recorded  it.  If 
Ass3rria  really  feared  Egypt,  that  fear  did  not  last 
long,  for  the  Hittites  were  soon  active,  and  Egyp- 
tian aggression  did  not  threaten  the  Tigris. 

The  independence  of  Assyria,  won  soon  afterward, 

was  due,  not  to  Assyria's  strength,  but  to  the 

weakness  of  the  parent  power.    Inter- 

2.  The  Win-  nal    strife   gave    the    Kasshites    the 

ning  of       opportunity    to    conquer  Babylonia, 

Independ-    but   they  were  too   busy  cementing 
ence,  1500-  their  own  power  to  attack  Assyria, 

1300  B.C.  and  the  boundary  was  settled  under 
Asshur-bel-nisheshu  and  Puzu -Asshur 
in  treaties  to  which  the  Kasshite  Karaindash  of 
Babylon  was  one  of  the  parties.  This  implies 
independence.  About  1400  b.c,  fifty  years 
later,  the  Babylonian  Bumaburiash  claimed  As- 
syria for  his  territory.  The  probable  dependence 
of  Nineveh  upon  Tushratta  of  Mitanni  has  been 


noted  above  (IV,  §  2).  Assui^uballit  wrote  to 
Amenophis  IV  as  an  independent  monarch; 
and  indeed  the  claim  of  AaByim  to  Babylon  began 
in  the  same  reign.  The  Assyrian's  daughter  had 
married  Kara-kardash  of  Babylon,  and  the  tatter's 
son  had  succeeded  his  father  and  then  been 
murdered  by  his  subjects.  Asshur-uballit  inter- 
vened, subjected  Babylon,  and  placed  another 
grandson  on  the  throne  In  the  same  reign  and 
the  next  the  Assyrian  arms  were  carried  to  the 
borders  of  Elam,  which  led  to  war  between  Kuri- 
galzu  II  of  Babylon  and  Bel-nirari  in  which  the 
northern  cause  was  successful.  Ramman-nirari  I 
(c.  1345-30  B.c  )  reconquered  the  lands  already 
overrun,  and  located  cities  for  their  government. 
He  extended  his  sway  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
had  a  successful  essay  against  Mitanni.  New 
troubles  with  Babylonia  arose  over  the  conquest 
of  Gutium;  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but 
the  Assyrian  boundary  was  advanced.  Raznman's 
inscription  is  the  earliest  one  of  Assyria  that  is 
dated,  and  in  it  he  calls  himself  king,  not  of  Asshur, 
but  of  KisshaH,  "  the  world." 

Shalmaneser  I   (c.  1300  B.C.)  left  on  his  succes- 
sors an  impression  of  greatness.    He  crossed  the 

Euphrates  and  pushed  his  conquests 

3.  Shalman-  as  far  as  Muipri,  which  probably  means 

eserl-Tig-    that  the  territory  up  to  the  river  at 

lath-Pileser   least  was  added  to  Assyrian  territory. 

I,  1300-      Asshur  was  abandoned  as  the  capital, 

1 100  B.C.     and  Calah  was  built.    The  temple  of 

Ishtar  at  Nineveh  was  also  recon- 
structed, and  Harran  was  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  king.  Shalmaneser's  son,  Tiglath-Ninib, 
invaded  Babylonia,  captured  and  plundered  Baby- 
lon, partly  destroyed  the  wall,  carried  north  with 
him  the  image  of  Marduk,  governed  the  south  from 
tus  own  capital,  and  assumed  the  titles  borne  by 
Sargon  the  Great  (see  Babtlonia),  king  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad,  as  well  as  of  Kisshati  and  Asshur.  But 
he  could  not  sustain  himself,  and  lost  his  life 
in  a  rebellion  headed  by  his  son.  For  a  time  the 
Assyrian  star  declined.  It  is  very  likely  that  to  this 
decline  the  Hittites  had  contributed;  for  the  dash 
to  the  Mediterranean  must  have  aroused  them  and 
certainly  have  included  in  its  scope  some  of  their 
cities.  The  Babylonians  became  the  aggressors, 
and  the  next  king,  Asshumasirpal  I  had  difficulty 
in  repelling  them.  Under  the  next  four  reigns 
Assyria's  territory  shrank  to  about  its  original 
extent.  Then  Assur-Dan  I  (c.  1210-1181  b.c) 
began  to  regain  territory  south  of  the  Lower  Zab. 
His  grandson,  Asshur-rish-ishi,  cleared  the  way  to 
Babylon  by  conquering  foes  on  the  southeast, 
and  then  defeated  Nebuchadrezzar  I  of  Babylon. 
He  rebuilt  the  Ishtar-temple  in  (}alah.  With 
Tiglath-Pileser  I  began  a  new  era  for  Assyria. 
The  celebrated  eight-sided  prism  contains  a  part 
of  his  record.  That  full  information  of  his  pred- 
ecessors' activity  is  not  at  hand  is  shown  by  his 
having  in  the  very  beginning  of  tus  reign  to  subdue 
people  so  distant  as  the  Mushke.  Hewon  a  victoiy 
over  them  among  their  hills,  destroyed  14,000  out 
of  the  20,000  engaged,  and  pursued  the  plan  of 
subduing  the  territory  by  destroying  the  fighting 
forces.    Tribute  was  exacted  from  the  rest.    During 
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the  next  three  years  he  carried  his  arms  into  the 
mountain  regions  northeast,  northwest,  and  south- 
east with  the  uniform  result  of  success  and  inmiense 
booty.  A  confederation  of  twenty-three  kings 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Van  was  overcome, 
and  heavy  tribute  imposed.  Mu^ri  was  once  more 
subdued,  and  Babylonia  had  to  submit.  At  the 
end  of  his  fifth  year  Tiglath-Pileser  claimed  to 
have  subdued  "  forty-two  countries  with  their 
rulers."  Mention  of  the  Hittites  first  occurs  in 
his  reign. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  note,  in  explanation 
of  the  preceding  and  of  much  that  follows,  a  char- 
acteristic of  eariy  Semitic  rule.    Con- 

4.  Semitic  stant  reconquest  of  subjected  territory 
Rule  Un-    was  necessary     The  order  of  events 

stable,  was:  subjection  and  a  light  tribute  if 
submission  had  been  ready,  a  heavy 
one  if  strong  opposition  had  been  offered;  this 
was  invariably  followed  by  rebellion  at  the  first 
seeming  opportunity,  and  a  change  in  the  ruler 
was  always  considered  an  opportimity;  then  new 
subjection  and  a  heavier  tribute;  when  rebellion 
again  arose,  the  case  of  the  rebels  was  desperate, 
and  further  revolt  was  eliminated  by  almost  com- 
plete desolation  of  the  refractory  territory.  The 
creation  of  an  empire  by  unifying  peoples  under  a 
beneficent  rule  had  not  yet  been  conceived.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  inherent  tendency  to  segre- 
gation, which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Semites. 
An  invader  could  reduce  city  after  city,  throwing 
against  it  the  force  of  his  united  army,  while  other 
cities  awaited  their  fate  in  trembling.  Confedera- 
tions invariably  fell  apart.  Assyria  was  the  one 
Semitic  power  thoroughly  unified;  and  this  imity 
was  the  cause  of  its  victorious  progress  until  the 
wars  of  centuries  had  sapped  its  strength. 

Tiglath-Pileser's  activities  were  not  all  warlike; 

he  rebuilt  Asshur,  restored  its  temples  and  palaces, 

and  fostered  agriculture  and  arbori- 

5.  A  Time  culture.    He    was  followed    by  two 
of  Quies-   of   his  sons    in  succession,   who  re- 

cenceyiioo-moved  the  capital  to  Nineveh  once 
950  B.C.  more,  restoring  its  great  Ishtar-tem- 
ple.  A  new  period  of  quiescence  or  of 
exhaustion  for  Assyria  had  come,  and  its 
enemies  organized  themselves  for  new  resistance. 
This  resistance  coincides  with  that  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Hebrew  kingdom.  The  Arameans 
had  settled  in  Mesopotamia  and  fallen  heir  to  the 
Hittite  possessions  including  Hamath,  Aleppo,  and 
Damascus.  They  were  traders,  and,  holding  the 
caravan  routes,  directly  menaced  Assyrian  com- 
merce. The  Phenicians,  too,  had  been  making  of 
their  cities  strong  fortresses.  Between  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I  and  II  were  several  rulers  whose  names 
are  known  and  little  else,  while  there  is  also  a  gap 
in  the  known  succession.  But  the  period  was  not 
the  time  of  entire  weakness  generally  supposed; 
the  outburst  of  vigor  which  followed  and  continued 
with  little  intermission  for  three  and  one-half  cen- 
turies proves  it  a  time  of  development  of  power 
which  was  used  in  a  series  of  campaigns  which  have 
not  ceased  to  astonish  since  knowledge  of  them 
has  been  regained. 
Tiglath-Fileser  II  (c.  950  B.C.)  began  a  succession 


of  kings,  all  of  whose  names  are  known,  though  of 
what  either  he  or  his  son  Asshur-Dan  II  (c.  930  b.c.) 
did,  little  is  certain.  During  the  next  reign,  that  of 
Ranunan-nirari  II  (911-891  b.c),  the 
6.  Tiglath-  struggle  with  Babylonia  was  renewed, 
Pileser  11,  the  latter  losing  territory  to  its  op- 
9S0  B.C.  ponent.  Tiglath-Ninib  (890-885  b.c.) 
-Atthur-  placed  under  tribute  the  highlands 
nasirpalllly  of  the  north  from  Urumiah  to  the 
885-860  Mediterranean.  Asshumasirpal  III 
B.C.  (885-860  B.C.),  son  of  the  foregoing, 
carried  forward  the  work  of  conquest. 
One  of  the  finest  inscriptions  extant  is  his, 
on  alabaster  in  389  lines,  corroborated  by 
other  texts.  His  first  campaign  in  Armenia  was 
so  savage  that  with  a  sin^e  exception,  severely 
punished,  all  tribes  in  his  line  of  march  hastened 
to  submit.  While  on  a  campaign  against  Kum- 
muh,  he  heard  of  the  rebellion  of  an  Aramean 
community  at  Bit-Kalupe  on  the  Euphrates.  He 
at  once  countermarched,  took  and  plundered  the 
city,  cut  off  the  legs  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the 
rebellion,  flayed  the  nobles  and  stretched  their 
skins  on  a  pile  built  for  the  purpose,  and  sent  the 
rebel  governor  to  Nineveh  to  be  flayed.  The 
result  was  immediate  submission  of  the  district  and 
of  all  in  his  line  of  march.  While  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  west,  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  east 
and  southeast,  was  crushed,  broke  out  again,  and 
was  again  put  down  with  plundering,  devastation, 
and  daughter.  Sedition  among  the  Arameans, 
fomented  and  assiited  by  Nabupaliddin  of  Babylo- 
nia, was  overcome,  and  Sum,  the  capital,  destroyed. 
The  fomenter  of  the  trouble  in  turn  found  work 
in  repelling  the  Aramean  hordes  and  occupation 
in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Shamash  at  Sippar. 
Continued  rebellion  among  the  Arameans  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  little  state  of  Bit-Adini,  the  Bene- 
*Edhen  of  II  Kings  xix,  12,  was  the  cause  of  the  rising. 
This  the  Assyrians  assailed  and  destroyed,  and 
showed  that  they  would  permit  no  strong  state  on 
the  Euphrates.  The  Mediterranean  coast  was 
next  visited;  tribute  was  received  from  the  Phe- 
nicians; wood  was  gathered  for  the  new  works 
at  Calah;  and  a  memorial  was  left  on  the  rocks  at 
Nahr-el-Ealb  (near  Beirut).  Asshiunasirpal  made 
the  Assyrian  name  a  synonym  for  ferocity  and 
savagery.  Yet  war  was  not  his  whole  occupation. 
Calah  had  fallen  into  ruins  while  Asshur  had  been 
the  capital.  He  rebuilt  it,  erected  there  a  great 
palace,  and  conducted  to  the  city  a  water-supply 
from  the  Lower  Zab. 

With    Shaknaneser    II     (860-824    b.c.)    began 
contact  of  the  Assyrians  with  the  Hebrews.    In 
the  Black  Obelisk  and  the  Monolith 
7.  Shalman- texts  this  king  has  left  some  of  the 
eser  H,  860-  finest  inscriptions  known.    These  with 
824  B.C.    supplementary  records  show  a  per- 
sonal leadership  by  the  king  of  his 
armies  for  twenty-six  consecutive  years.    Under 
him  began  that  battering  at  the  gates  of  Damascus 
which  continued  from  his  time  till  the  city  fell  in 
732  B.C.,  and  then  was  directed  against  the  He- 
brews, Arabs,  and  Egyptians  till  about  660  b.c. 
The  three  prominent  Syrian  powers  at  the  time 
were  centered  at  Hamath,  Patin,  and  Damascus. 
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A  coalition  of  these  with  their  allies,  including 
Israelites  (Ahab  furnished  a  contingent  of  2,000 
[7]  chariots  and  10,000  men),  Arabs,  and  Ammon- 
ites, was  met  and  defeated  at  Karkar.  The  quality 
of  the  victory  claimed  by  Shalmaneser  is  doubtful, 
since  in  three  inscriptions  (the  Black  Obelisk, 
Monolith,  and  Bull;  cf.  Schrader,  KeiUchrifi- 
forachung,  p.  47)  the  number  of  killed  varies  from 
14,000  to  25,0CI0,  and  no  statement  is  made  of 
tribute  imposed.  The  victory  was  barren.  There 
was  revealed  here  a  force  which  might  have  stayed 
the  advance  of  Assyria  could  it  have  been  held 
together.  Six  campaigns  were  made  in  this  region 
during  854-839  B.C.,  none  decisive  in  itself,  but  con- 
tributing in  the  end  to  the  isolation  of  Damascus. 
Jehu  of  Israel  sent  tribute  to  divert  from  himself 
the  attacks  of  Damascus.  With  reference  to  his 
campaigns  in  Armenia,  Shalmaneser  describes  him- 
self as  **  trampling  down  the  country  like  a  wild 
bull.''  But  there,  too,  results  were  indecisive,  and 
the  region  remained  a  menace  to  the  dominant 
power.  Media  was  invaded  in  a  mere  booty- 
snatching  expedition.  Internal  conflict  in  Baby- 
lonia resulted  in  the  reestablishment  of  Assyrian 
power  there,  and  in  checking  the  northward  march 
of  the  Kaldu.  The  later  years  of  the  king  were 
harassed  by  rebellions  at  home,  led  in  one  case  by 
his  sons,  and  due  in  part  probably  to  utter  weari- 
ness at  the  constant  drain  caused  by  the  perpetual 
wars. 

This  legacy  of  civil  war  was  left  to  the  son  Sham- 

Bhi-Ramman  IV   (824-812  B.C.),    who  used  two 

years  in  defeating  ]^  brother  and  in 

8.  Shamshi-  repressing    the    general    rebellion    of 

Ramman  the  provinces.  A  coalition  of  Baby- 
IV  and      lonians,  Elamites,  Southern  Arameans, 

his  Succea-  and  Kaldu  was  met  and  defeated  and 

florSi  824-  quiet  restored  after  two  campaigns. 
745  B.C.  Payment  of  tribute  was  forced  in  dif- 
ferent regions  only  by  the  presence  of 
the  army.  His  son,  Ramman-nirari  III  (812-783 
B.C.),  who  called  himself  a  descendant  of  Igur- 
(Bel-)kapkapu,  reduced  Damascus  to  tributary 
relationship.  The  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean contributed  to  his  exchequer.  A  series 
of  eight  campaigns  against  the  Medes  took  this 
king  to  the  C^ispian,  and  the  south  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  tributary.  He  made  an  attempt  to  weld 
religiously  Babylonia  and  Assyria  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Babylonian  cults  into  Nineveh,  while 
Babylonia  was  treated  as  an  Assyrian  province. 
With  the  next  king,  Shahnaneser  III  (783-773 
B.Ci)i  began  a  period  of  decadence  which  continued 
for  three  reigns.  Campaigns  to  enforce  payment 
of  tribute  are  mentioned,  but  Armenia  in  the  mean 
time  gained  in  power.  Under  Asshiu'-Dan  III 
(773-755  B.C.)  the  story  of  rebellion  and  disaster 
grows.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  763  b.c,  and  pesti- 
lence in  759  and  754  were  events  of  this  reign. 
Asshur-nirari  II  (755-745  B.C.)  left  fewer  notices, 
but  enough  to  make  evident  that  warlike  attempts 
were  not  altogether  discontinued.  In  an  uprising 
at  Calah  he  disappeared,  and  with  him  the  dynasty 
which  had  ruled  at  least  since  Tiglath-Pilescr  II. 

Under  the  great  Tiglath-Pileser  III  (745-727 
B.C  ),  the  Pui  of  II  Eings  xv,  19,  Aaqrria  recovered 


at  a  bound  her  greatest  former  eminence  and  sur- 
passed it.  The  origin  of  the  new  king  is  un- 
known, for  in  his  numerous  inscriptions  he  never 
mentions  tus  ancestry.  His  vigor 
9.  TigUth-  and  boldness  of  conception  and  swift- 
Pileser  m,  ness  of  execution  were  unparalleled 
745-737  even  in  Assyrian  history.  Babylonia, 
B.C.  during  the  period  of  Assyria's  weak- 
ness, had  been  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  relief  from  pressure,  owing  to  attacks  by 
the  Arameans.  Tiglath-Pileser  invaded  the  country, 
repelled  the  Arameans,  reorganized  the  government, 
and  conciliated  the  inhabitants  by  paying  homage 
to  the  chief  deities.  The  districts  east  were  recon- 
quered, and  a  new  policy  carried  out  of  settling 
disaffected  subjects  in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire. 
Urartu,  under  a  king  named  Sarduris  II,  had 
completely  demolished  Assyrian  supremacy  in 
the  north.  A  single  sweeping  victory  over  him 
changed  all  this,  and  his  allies  paid  their  tribute 
to  the  conqueror.  Arpad  fell  in  740  B.C.,  and  with 
it  the  northwest  was  pacified.  A  new  coalition  of 
states  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine  was 
formed;  but  at  the  appearance  in  the  field  of  the 
Assyrian  forces,  it  fell  apart,  Menahem  of  Israel 
paid  tribute,  the  states  north  of  Israel  were  put 
under  a  governor,  their  inhabitants  deported,  and 
colonists  brought  in  from  other  parts.  A  rebellion 
near  Nineveh  was  suppressed  by  the  governors, 
who  had  been  made  responsible  for  good  order. 
They  deported  the  rebellious  subjects  to  S3rria 
and  settled  Syrians  in  their  places.  Armenia 
was  crippled  in  a  campaign  which  reached  the 
capital  on  Lake  Van,  but  did  not  capture  it.  Tig- 
lath-Pileser began  next  to  clear  the  road  to  Egypt, 
just  then  weakened  by  attacks  from  Ethiopia. 
Syria  was  effectually  overawed,  Phenicia  paid 
tribute,  and  Gaza  was  captured  and  held  as  an 
outpost.  To  offset  this,  Israel  and  Damascus  had 
determined  to  force  Judah  into  an  alliance  against 
the  Assyrian.  Ahaz  was  thoroughly  alarmed, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  Isaiah  were  insufficient  to 
restrain  him  from  throwing  himself  into  the  arms 
of  Assyria.  Tiglath-Pileser  listened  to  the  appeal, 
ravaged  Israel,  had  Hoshea  made  king  (II  Kings 
xv-xvi),  assailed  Damascus,  destroyed  its  depend- 
encies, and  finally  captured  it  in  732  B.C.  While 
engaged  in  the  west,  the  king  heard  of  rebellion  in 
Babylonia.  This  was  pimished;  and  Merodach- 
baladan,  who  proved  almost  a  perennial  rebel, 
submitted.  The  Assyrian  appointed  governors 
from  the  north  instead  of  leaving  native  princes 
to  rule,  did  homage  to  the  gods  of  the  land,  in  726 
B.C.  '*  took  the  hajads  of  Bel,"  the  annual  right  and 
duty  of  the  rightful  king  of  Babylon,  and  assumed 
the  name  Pul  with  the  old  title  "  King  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad  and  of  Babylon  "  (see  Babylonia). 
llglath-Pileser's  death  occurred  the  next  year.  His 
achievements  in  war  and  in  government  were  the 
greatest  the  world  had  yet  known.  The  Semitic 
crescent  of  territory  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
border  of  Egypt  was  his  without  dispute;  tribute 
was  sent  from  Arabia  as  far  south  as  Sabsea,  from 
Armenia,  from  E3am,  and  from  the  states  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  policy  of  exchanging  popu- 
UtioDB  of  chronically  rebellious  states  hi^  made 
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the  empire  more  homogeneous  by  putting  seditious 
nations  where  circumstances  did  not  favor  risings. 
Of   Tlglath-Pileser's  successor,   Shahnaneser  IV 
(727-722  B.c.)f  but  little  is  known,  not  even  his 
rdationship  to  his  predecessor.    Under 
10.  Shal-     him  Hoshea  was  led  into  what  proved 
maneserlVy  the    final   rebellion   of  the   northern 
737-722      Israelitio   kingdom,  and  the   episode 
B.C.         narrated  in  II  Kings  xvii    occurred. 
In  this  chapter  Hoshea  is  represented 
as  sending  messengers  to  "  So,  king  of  Egypt," 
So  has  been  erroneously  Identified  with  Shabak. 
Sargon  mentions  a  Shabi  of  the  Arabian  Mu^ri; 
Shabi  in  Assyrian  would  represent  the  Hebrew 
word  So  pointed  to  read  Seve  ;  and  modem  scholars 
are    inclined    to    follow   Winckler    {MUtheilungen 
der  vorderasiaHschen  OesdUehaft,  i,  5)  and  see  a 
double    confusion    in    Mi^raim    ("  Egypt ")    for 
Mupi,  and  in  So  for  Seve,    It  is  to  the  point  that 
this  Shabi  furnished  no  little  trouble  for  Sargon, 
Shalmaneser's  successor.    From  him,  then,  Hoshea 
expected   help   and   rebelled,   when   Shahnaneser 
attacked,  defeated,  and  captured  him,  and  invested 
Samaria.    The  city  held  out  for  three  years.    Mean- 
while Shahnaneser  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sargon  (722-705  B.C.).    Samaria  was  captured  in 
721;  and  the  Israelitic  kingdom  ceased  to  exist. 

Sargon's  ancestry  is  very  doubtful:  he  claimed 
no  royal  lineage,  nor  did  his  son  for  him;  but  his 
grandson,  Sennacherib,  connected  him 
zz.  Sargon,  with  the  Igur-kapkapu  mentioned 
722-705  above.  He  reproduced  the  traits  of 
B.C.  the  great  Tiglath-Pileser  III— self-con- 
fidence, vigor  in  plan  and  action, 
and  great  military  and  administrative  ability.  In 
Babylonia  the  determined  rebel  Merodach-baladan 
seized  Babylon  with  the  help  of  the  Elamites; 
Sargon  claimed  the  victory  in  the  battle  which 
ensued,  but  Merodach  retained  his  crown.  In  the 
west  Hamath  raised  the  flag  of  rebellion,  and  Shabi 
of  Musri  and  Hanno  of  Gaza  engaged  to  support 
Hamath;  but  Sargon  attacked  the  town  before 
the  allies  could  come  in,  then  marched  south,  and 
defeated  Shabi  at  Raphia.  The  next  rising  was 
in  the  north,  with  Urartu  as  the  backbone  of  the 
movement.  But  Assyria  was  still  able  to  conquer; 
and,  soon  after,  the  old  Hittite  center,  Carchemish, 
was  destroyed.  Campaigns  in  Media,  eastern 
Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia  kept  the  armies  moving. 
Finally  peace  was  secured  in  the  north  by  the  end- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Urartu,  which  hail  for  cen- 
turies defied  Assyria  and  proved  its  most  dangerous 
foe.  A  new  uprising  in  Palestine,  Philistia,  Edom, 
and  Moab,  involving  Hezekiah  of  Judah  and  evi- 
dently fomented  by  Egypt  (Isa.  xx),  necessitated 
the  sending  of  Sargon's  tartan  with  an  army,  who 
occupied  the  Philistine  cities,  deported  the  inhab- 
itants, and  crushed  the  rebellion.  The  other  states 
seem  to  have  escaped  pimishment.  Only  Babylon 
was  needed  to  round  out  the  empire.  Merodach- 
baladan  had  foreign  military  forces  in  support; 
but  he  had  alienated  the  native  priests,  the  most 
influential  class  of  his  subjects.  They  called  in  the 
Assyrians,  who  put  the  Chaldeans  to  flight;  and 
Sargon  was  acclaimed  the  deliverer  of  the  city  of 
Babylon.    He  performed  sacrifice  and  took  office 


as  viceroy  (not  king),  and  restored  the  temple- 
worship  in  the  great  religious  centers.  In  the  north- 
west, boundaries  were  pushed  back,  and  even 
Cyprus  sent  tribute.  Sargon  built  Dur-Sharrukin 
with  its  magnificent  palace,  but  occupied  it  only 
a  year. 

Sargon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib 

(705-681    B.C.).    The   change  in   succession   was 

followed  by  another  attempt  of  Mero- 

12.  Sen-     dach-baladan   to   possess   Babylonia. 

nacheriby    It  is  likely  that  the  embassy  to  Heze- 

705-681  kiah  (II  Kings  xviii,  13)  occurred  here. 
B.C.  If  so,  its  motive  is  plain :  he  was  foment- 
ing a  revolt  in  the  west  to  create  a 
diversion  while  he  settled  himself  in  the  south. 
But  Sennacherib  marched  south  at  once,  defeated 
the  rebel,  captured  Babylon,  rifled  the  palace,  and 
then  punished  severely  the  Aramean  supporters 
of  the  Kaldu,  appropriating  immense  booty  and 
removing,  according  to  the  Taylor  cylinder,  over 
200,000  people  and  settling  them  in  the  Median 
mountains  after  a  successful  campaign  there. 
The  rebellion  fomented  by  Merodach  (if  the  sugges- 
tion above  be  correct)  had  gathered  headway, 
with  Hezekiah  leading  the  movement,  the  latter 
having  seized  Philistia.  The  revolt  must  have 
been  general;  for  Sennacherib  first  visited  Phenida, 
captured  Sidon,  set  up  his  appointee  as  king,  and 
apportioned  him  a  fair  kingdom.  The  coalition  fell 
apart  before  his  army,  though  several  of  the  Phi- 
listine towns  held  out  and  were  reduced.  An  army 
from  Egypt  was  defeated,  Ekron  captured,  and  its 
chiefs  impaled.  Then  Sennacherib  turned  on  Judah, 
captured  forty-six  towns,  deported  200,150  in- 
habitants, and  gave  the  district  to  his  governors 
in  Philistia  to  manage.  Hezekiah  submitted  and 
paid  tribute,  to  gather  which  he  was  compelled 
to  strip  palace  and  temple.  Sennacherib,  either 
at  this  time  or  later,  sent  a  small  force  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  Beyond  question 
the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
was  projected,  and  the  Assyrian  did  not  care  to 
leave  so  strong  a  fortress  as  Jerusalem  in  his  rear. 
The  surrender  was  refused;  the  forces  were  with- 
drawn; a  new  campaign  in  Babylonii^  against  the 
irrepressible  Merodach-baladan  was  successfully 
carried  through;  and  Asshur-nadin-shum,  son  of 
Sennacherib,  was  put  on  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
The  next  eleven  years  were  spent  mainly  in  the 
south  against  the  Elamites  and  Kaldu  under  Mero- 
dach-baladan. After  holding  the  country  for  some 
time  the  allies  were  defeated  in  691  b.c.  after  a 
terrible  conflict.  Babylon  was  taken,  sacked, 
burned  to  the  ground,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
turned  upon  the  site,  and  the  statue  of  Marduk  taken 
to  Asshur.  A  final  expedition  against  Egypt  was 
probably  undertaken  near  the  end  of  his  life  by 
Sennacherib.  Tirfaakah  of  Egypt  advanced  to  meet 
him,  perhaps  as  far  as  Pelusium.  There  Sennach- 
erib experienced  a  severe  check,  variously  ex- 
plained. II  Kings  ix,  35  tells  of  a  pestilence  which 
destroyed  in  a  single  night  185,000  men;  Tirhakah 
claimed  credit  for  a  great  victory;  Herodotus 
(ii,  141)  was  told  by  the  Egyptians  that  field-mice 
gnawed  the  bow-strings  and  quivers  of  the  As- 
syriaDS  and  left  them  defenseless  before  the  Egyp- 
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tians;  and  the  Babylonian  Chronicles  suggest  the 
necessity  for  return  in  a  rebellion  in  that  region. 
Sennacherib  was  killed  in  681  B.C.  by  one  (Baby- 
lonian Chronicle)  or  two  (II  Kings  xix,  36-37)  of 
his  sons.  He  had  removed  the  seat  of  government 
from  Calah  to  Nineveh,  and  built  there  the  "  peer- 
less "  palace,  and  had  provided  the  city  with  a 
system  of  water-works. 

Esar-haddon  (681-668  B.C.),  Sargon's  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  reversed  the  policy  toward  Baby- 
lonia. He  assumed  the  title  of  viceroy 
13.  Esar-  of  Babylon,  and  almost  at  once  set 
haddon,  about  rebuilding  the  city  in  a  style 
68x-^68  of  greater  grandeur.  By  restoring 
B.C.  the  gods  carried  away  by  his  father 
he  regained  the  good-will  of  the  people. 
His  first  care,  however,  was  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Sennacherib  and  to  secure  his  own  position  in 
Nineveh,  whence  his  brothers,  the  murderers,  who 
had  seized  the  throne,  fled  on  his  approach.  The 
extreme  south,  again  in  rebellion,  was  subdued 
and  the  projected  invasion  of  Egypt  was  undertaken. 
But  first  the  rebellion  of  Phenicia  had  to  be  quelled, 
in  which  three  years  were  occupied,  when  Sidon 
was  destroyed,  a  new  city  built  and  settled  by 
colonists.  Tyre  was  assailed;  but  its  sea-gate 
enabled  it  to  hold  out.  In  783  B.C.  Tirhakah  was 
enabled  to  repel  the  first  attack  on  Egypt;  but 
Esar-haddon  renewed  the  attempt  three  years  later, 
was  successfid  in  three  battles,  and  occupied 
Memphis.  The  land  was  parceled  out  for  govern- 
ment, and  no  great  opposition  was  offered  by  the 
people,  to  whom  the  disaster  seemed  beyond  repair. 
Northeastern  Arabia  was  then  subdued  that  it 
might  no  longer  afford  assistance  to  the  recurrent 
rebellions  of  Palestine.  New  troubles  were  by  that 
time  affecting  the  northern  boundaries.  The  Indo^ 
European  migration,  generally  known  as  the  Cim- 
merian or  Scythian,  had  begun.  This  was  split 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  pressed  down  into 
Persia  and  Media  and  settled  there,  and  the  other 
passed  westward.  The  former  occupied  a  part 
of  what  had  been  Assyrian  territory,  and  later 
formed  a  part  of  the  force  which  captured  Nineveh. 
The  latter  passed  through  Armenia;  but  its  forces 
were  prevented  by  Esar-haddon  from  penetrating 
southward.  In  668  B.C.  the  king  was  called  to 
Egypt  by  rebellion  there.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
one  son  proclaimed  his  successor  in  Assyria  (As- 
shurbanipal)  and  another  in  Babylon  (Shamash- 
shum-ukin).  He  died  the  same  year,  and  before 
reaching  Egypt,  having  extended  Assyrian  domina- 
tion farther  than  it  had  yet  reached.  He  was 
fond  of  building,  and  constructed  the  great  arsenal 
at  Nebi-Yunus,  the  materials  for  which  were 
contributed  by  twenty-two  kings  and  princes,  ten 
of  them  in  Cyprus.  The  name  of  Manasseh  of 
Judah  appears  in  this  list  of  tributaries. 

The  events  of  the  reign  of  Asshur- 
14.  Asshur-  banipal  (668-626  B.C.;  Greek, Sardana- 
banipal,     palua,  Aram.  Osnappar,  Ezra  iv,  10) 
668-636     are  hard  to  make  out,  not  because  of 
B.C.        paucity  of  material,  for  it  is  abundant, 
nor  because  of  roughness  or  careless- 
ness, for  the  annals  are  elegant  and  polished,  but 
because  the  chronological  clue  is  not  given.    It 


is  clear,  however,  that  his  first  movement 
to  the  border-land  between  Elam  and  Babylonia, 
where  his  presence  prevented  serious  trouble. 
A  new  invasion  of  Egypt  was  made  necessary 
by  Tirhakah's  return,  the  Assyrian  forces  being 
gathered  partly  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Tir- 
hakah was  defeated,  and  the  country  occupied 
this  time  as  far  south  as  Thebes.  A  new  rising 
which  took  place  almost  immediately  was  as  quickly 
punished  in  ruthless  fashion,  and  enormous  booty 
was  sent  home.  A  third  insurrection  tmder  the 
son  of  the  now  dead  Tirhakah  was  futile.  Tyre 
had  finally  submitted  and  sent  tribute.  But  the 
story  continues  of  revolts  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire  which  presage  its  speedy  fall.  The  king 
was  occupied  in  desperate  attempts  to  maint4«'n 
himself.  Participation  in  these  led  to  the  conquest 
of  Elam  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Susa.  Even  his 
brother  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  revolted;  but 
Asshurbanipal's  movements  were  swift  and  sure. 
Babylon,  Borsippa,  Sippara,  and  Cutha  were  beset; 
Shamash-shum-ukin  in  despair  burned  himself 
in  his  own  palace;  and  people  from  the  cap- 
tured towns  were  settled  in  Samaria.  A  new  chal- 
lenge from  Elam  was  accepted;  and  finally  Susa 
was  taken  with  inmiense  booty.  The  usual  success 
attended  the  king's  final  campaign  in  Arabia.  The 
residts  of  this  long  succession  of  successfid  wars 
was  the  heaping  up  of  enormous  wealth  in  the 
cities  of  Assyria,  particularly  in  Nineveh.  The  end 
of  a  victorious  campaign  was  the  transportation  of 
precious  metals,  works  of  art,  flocks,  and  herds, 
and,  in  the  later  reigns,  of  people  as  slaves  to  As- 
S3rria.  The  great  works  of  the  Assyrian  kings  were 
doubtless  in  great  part  the  product  of  the  toil  of 
captives.  And  the  captors  of  Nineveh  fell  heir  to 
this  immense  wealth.  Asshurbanipal's  wars  were 
not  his  only  intere&t.  Apart  from  the  palace  which 
he  built,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  sculp- 
tured reliefs,  he  was  fond  of  the  hunt,  and  his  contests 
with  lions  are  frequently  portrayed.  Most  significant 
for  modem  times  was  his  interest  in  literature.  His 
library,  uncovered  by  George  Smith,  was  amassed 
by  the  copying  of  tablets  from  libraries  in  the 
south,  and  contained  works  on  history,  ethics, 
science,  religion,  and  linguistics. 

Asshurbanipal  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur- 
etil-ilani,  of  whom  it  is  known  that  he  built  or  re- 
stored the  temple  E-zida  in  Calah,  and 
15.  Asshur-  that  during  his  fourth  year  he  claimed 

banipal 's    the  title  of  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad. 
Successors,  Whether  a  Sin-shum-lishir  next  reigned 

636-606  is  not  known;  but  mention  of  him  as  a 
B.C.  king  of  Assyria  has  been  found.  A  Sin- 
shar-ishkun  is  known  from  three  tab- 
lets from  Sippar  and  Erech.  In  his  seventh  year  he 
was  still  king  of  a  part  of  Babylonia,  though  not  of 
Babylon,  over  which  Nabopolassar  had  established 
himself.  Upon  an  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the 
Assyrian,  Nabopolassar  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Umman-Manda,  and  Sin-shar-ishkim  was  forced 
to  retreat,  Nabopolassar  securing  the  provinces 
as  the  former  evacuated  them.  It  seems  that 
one  branch  of  the  Scythians  were  allies  of  the 
Assyrians  at  this  time  and  actually  defeated  the 
armies  of  the  assailants,  thus  prolonging  the  life 
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of  Nineveh.  The  rush  of  the  Sosrthians,  which  so 
terrified  western  Asia  and  elicited  the  prophecies 
of  Nahiim  and  Zephaniah  (Driver,  Introduction, 
5th  ed.,  1894,  pp.  314-320),  is  to  be  explained  by 
their  alliance  with  Assyria  and  a  desire  to  attack 
Egypt,  the  king  of  which,  Psammetichus,  had 
assailed  Philistia.  Their  sudden  disappearance 
is  as  remarkable  as  their  unheralded  coming. 

The  Umman-Manda  returned  soon  to  Nineveh. 
The  story  of  the  siege  is  unknown;  but  the  city 
fell  607-606  B.C.,  and  its  vast  treasures  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  tremendous  wealth  of  the  later 
Persian  empire.  With  it  fell  the  empire  which 
twenty-five  years  earlier  had  controlled  all  south- 
western Asia. 

Vn.  The  Religion:  From  the  relationship  of 
Assyriam  and  Babylonians  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding it  would  be  expected  that 
I.  Relation   both    resemblances    and    differences 

to  Baby-  would  be  found  to  exist  in  the  two 
Ionian       religions.    The   resemblances   are   as 

Religion,  follows:  (1)  The  general  character 
of  the  ciilts  is  the  same;  the  litur- 
gies, prayers,  psalms  are  often  identical,  as  are 
some  of  the  deities.  (2)  The  goddesses  are  of 
minor  importance  in  Assyria,  appearing  hardly 
as  prominent  as  in  the  southern  land.  Theoret- 
ically the  gods  had  consorts;  practically  these  are 
but  shadows  and  a  name.  (3)  The  great  exceptions 
to  this  in  both  countries  were  the  Ishtars;  to  the 
extent  exhibited  below,  the  pantheons  were  the 
same,  at  least  in  theory  (see  Babylonia).  The 
dissimilarities  are:  (1)  Asshur  assiunes  the  char- 
acter of  a  national  god  as  far  back  as  he  can  be 
traced.  (2)  His  aloofness  is  a  new  feature;  he  in 
particular  seems  ever  without  consort  and  family. 
(3)  The  next  difference  needs  stating  at  some 
length.  In  their  annals  the  Babylonians  laid  great 
stress  upon  their  temple-building,  even  more  than 
upon  wars  and  the  construction  of  palaces.  From 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  religion,  and  the  care  taken 
to  house  the  divinities  and  provide  for  their  main- 
tenance, the  country  seems  priest-ridden,  with  the 
kings  devoted  first  of  all  to  religion.  The  Assyrians, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  indeed  they  often  built 
or  restored  temples,  devoted  much  less  space  to 
the  recital  of  their  operations  and  put  far 
less  emphasis  on  the  story  of  this  activity  than  on 
that  attending  their  wars  and  the  construction 
of  their  palaces.  They  seemed  less  absorbed  in  their 
religion,  though  not  less  devout  when  worshiping. 
It  is  a  case  of  correctly  reading  in  a  lesser  abun- 
dance of  matter  a  lower  quality  of  intensity.  Re- 
ligion seemed  less  on  the  Assyrian's  mind.  (4)  The 
pantheon  was  much  smaller.  Tiglath-Pileser  I, 
one  of  the  most  pious  of  Assyrian  monarchs,  names 
Asshur,  Bel  (rarely  named  elsewhere).  Sin,  Ramman, 
Ninib,  and  Ishtar.  Shalmaneser  II  mentions  on 
the  obelisk,  in  addition  to  the  gods  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
I,  Anu,  Ea,  Marduk,  Nergal,  Nusku,  and  Belit. 
It  is  just  the  deities  mentioned  here  which  were 
most  generally  disregarded;  and  their  notice  by 
this  king  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  his  attempt 
to  fuse  more  closely  the  north  and  the  south. 
Asshurbanipal  omits  Anu,  Ea,  Marduk,  and  Belit, 
but  mentions  two  Ishtars  and  adds  Nebo.    But 


a  caveat  should  be  entered  here,  which  is  justified 
by  knowledge  of  facts  existing  in  other  lands 
where  a  similar  civilization  had  been  attained;  as 
in  Oriental  countries  generally,  so  in  Assyria 
there  were  an  aristocratic  or  official  cult  and  a 
popular  and  democratic  cult.  The  pantheon  of 
the  kings,  particularly  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  repre- 
sented the  former;  the  peasant  and  farmer  wor- 
shiped the  gods  and  spirits  of  field,  tree,  and  foun- 
tain, and  these  did  not  get  into  the  inscriptions. 

The  chief  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  not  found 
in  the  pantheon  of  Babylonia,  was  Asshur.  His  deri- 
vation and  origin  are  obscure,  though 
3.  Asshur.  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  was  ultimately  deriv^ 
from  Anu,  the  heaven-god  of  Babylonia.  But  it 
is  possible  that  Asshur  the  city  was  not  originally 
Semitic,  and  that  the  local  god  was  adopted  by  the 
Semitic  colonists.  As  that  city  was  for  a  long 
period  the  capital,  he  became  the  chief  deity.  The 
great  triad  of  the  south  was  entirely  subordinated 
and  lost;  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea  find  scanty  mention 
in  the  god-lists  of  the  kings.  The  significance  of 
Asshur  is  that  he  stands  for  nationalism.  His 
position  from  the  first  seems  more  elevated,  his 
attitude  has  in  it  more  of  aloofness  and  abstraction 
than  even  Marduk  ever  attained  in  the  south. 
Moreover,  he  never  appears  to  be  chained  to  a 
locality.  Whatever  city  was  the  capital,  there  he 
made  his  abode.  His  symbol  or  representation 
was  not  an  image,  but  a  winged  disk  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  an  archer  discharging  his  shaft. 
This  served  also  as  a  military  standard,  and  accom- 
panied the  armies  in  their  campaigns.  While 
individual  kings  could  and  did  choose  what  may 
be  called  individual  patrons  among  the  gods,  Asshur 
was  always  the  nation's  guardian  and  protagonist, 
the  unquestioned  chief.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that 
in  spite  of  this  reverence,  even  when  Assyria  most 
oompletely  dominated  Babylonia,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  displace  Marduk  or  Shamash  or  any 
other  of  the  southern  deities  by  Asshur;  his  domain 
was  his  own  country,  and  there  was  honor  among 
the  gods,  precluding  one  from  usurping  the  due  of 
another.  Sayce  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  in 
this  deity  and  the  conceptions  about  him  there 
was  the  possibility  of  all  the  greatness  of  a  mono- 
theism such,  as  developed  in  the  conception  of 
Yahweh.  Asshur's  position  was  unique,  without 
wife  or  family,  a  consideration  which  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  with  the  elevation  of  the  concep- 
tion which  was  formed  of  his  being.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  assume  that  he  was  originally  a 
sun-deity,  but  this  feature  is  not  prominent  in  the 
original  records  in  which  he  figures.  The  other 
gods  form,  after  a  fashion,  his  retinue  or  court, 
but  even  this  feature  is  far  less  pronounced  than  in 
the  case  of  Marduk. 

Ishtar  was  in  Assyria  never  one,  but  at  least 
three;  she  of  Nineveh,  of  Arbela,  and  of  Kitmur 
(a  city  of  which  almost  nothing  is 
3*  lahtar.  known).  The  first  two  were  the  most 
prominent;  and  both  appear  to  have, 
been  above  sJl  goddesses  of  battle.  Ishtar  of  Kit- 
mur ruled  in  the  domain  of  love.  In  the  south 
this  goddess  reached  her  eminence  by  absorbing 
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or  assimilating  the  beings,  functions,  and  rites  of 
local  goddesses,  such  as  Nana  of  Erech,  Nina  and 
Bau  of  Shirpurla,  Sarpanit  of  Babylon,  and  Anunit. 
In  neither  place  was  she  originally  a  moon-deity; 
this  function  a^^ars  in  late  times,  and  gen- 
eraUy  in  the  west  after  she  had  become  associated, 
often  as  consort,  with  Baal  as  sim-god.  In  some 
cases  religious  prostitution  was  associated  with 
her  cult;  but  it  was  not,  as  is  so  often  supposed, 
exclusively  or  primarily  her  rite.  The  origin  of 
name  and  goddess  is  obscure.  Nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  Semitic  peoples  had  a  deity  of  the  name,  though 
Athtar  of  South  Arabia  was  male.  The  hypothesis 
of  non-Semitic  origin  seems  out  of  court,  in  view 
of  the  universality  of  her  cult  among  Semites; 
and  yet  no  satisfactory  Semitic  etymology  has  been 
foimd.  If  she  was  a  loan-goddess,  she  was  borrowed 
in  the  prehistoric  age  of  the  Semitic  peoples.  The 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh  ranked  next  to  Asshur  in  esti- 
mation, was  to  the  Assyrians  Belit  ("  the  Lady  "), 
as  Asshur  was  Bel  ("  the  Lord  *');  yet,  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  foregoing,  she  was  never  his  consort. 
"  Goddess  of  Battle,"  "  Princess  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,"  "  Queen  of  All,"  are  titles  given  her.  In 
the  religious  literature  she  is  invoked  as  the  "  gra- 
cious mother  of  creation,  the  giver  of  plenty, 
hearer  of  the  supplications  of  the  sinner,"  and  as 
the  goddess  of  fertility.  It  was  partly  out  of  this 
latter  conception  that  the  debadng  worship  grew 
which  attended  her  as  the  Oriental  Aphrodite. 
The  functions  of  the  various  Ishtars  were  quite 
the  same;  and  there  is  more  of  the  primitive  attach- 
ment to  locality  than  in  the  case  of  Asshur.  (See 
Abhtoreth.) 

The  deity  who  seemed  to  rank  third,  at  any  rate 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with  which  his 

name  was  used  in  the  formation  of 
4*  Ramman.  proper    names,    was    Ramman,    the 

thunderer,  god  of  storms,  and  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  this,  also  of  fertility  and 
fruitfulness.  He  was  identified  with  Hadad  or 
Adad,  a  deity  of  Syria,  one  of  whose  principal  seats 
was  Aleppo.  There  has  always  been  considerable 
doubt  whether  his  name,  which  in  the  cuneiform 
is  represented  by  the  sign  IM,  should  be  read 
Ramman  or  Hadad,  The  name  has  been  found 
in  the  region  of  Van  in  the  cuneiform  written 
phonetically  Hadad,  so  that  it  is  settled  that  at 
least  the  form  common  in  Syria  was  known  in 
Assyria  and  used  there.  But  it  is  not  a  necessary 
conclusion  that  the  sign  IM  is  always  to  be  read 
Hadad  and  never  Ramman. 

Doubtless  the  cults  of  Asshur,  Ishtar,  and  Ram- 
man were  those  characteristic  of  Assyria.  But  the 
student  of  religions  wiU  always  be  alert  for  signs 

of  sun-worship;  and,  since  Asshur,  if 
5.  The  Sun-  he  was  indeed  originally  a  sun-deity, 
gods  Sham-  had  been  disassociated  from  that  rela- 
aihy  Hinib,  tionship,  it  would  be  expected  that 
and  HergaL  other  deities  would  represent  that  phase 

of  eariy  worship.  There  were  three 
Bim-gods  in  Assyria  who  had  a  more  or  less  prom- 
inent position,  were  derived  from  the  south,  and 
were  Imown  in  both  lands  as  Shamash,  Ninib,  and 
Nergal.  The  first  was  par  excellence  the  sun-god 
(of.  the  Hebr.  shemeah,  **  sim  ");  and  the  splendor 


and  fervor  and  inspiration  of  his  ritual  almost 
equals  that  of  Asshur.     It  is  practically  certain 
that  he  had  temples  in  every  city.    Ninib  became 
connected  among  the  Assyrians  with  hunting  and 
sports,  and  then  with  war.    Nergal  represented 
rather    the  maleficent,  destructive  power  of  the 
sun;  he  was,  therefore,  associated  with  war  as  the 
destroyer,  with  pestilence,  and  also  with  the  chase. 
A  religion  which  derived  its  elements  in  large 
part  from  a  people  to  whom  the  moon  had  been 
an  eminent  power  would  be  expected  to  retain 
clear  traces  of  that  cult.    Accordingly  Sin,  called 
also  Nannar,  the  pre-Semitic  EN-ZU, 
6.  Sin,  the  god  of  wisdom,  who  had  early  seats 
Moon-god.  in  Ur  and  Harran,  both  connected 
Husku,  the  by  the  Hebrews'  tradition  with  the 
Fire-god.    father  of  their  race,  Abraham;  had  his 
seats  of  worship  also  in  Assyria.    The 
diffused  character  of  his  worship  will  be  partly  real- 
ised when  it  is  remembered  that  he  gave  his  name  to 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  He  was  always  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  endowment  of  mankind  with  wisdom. 
Nusku  was  a  fire-god,  then  the  deity  of  charms 
and  incantations,  a  night  deity,  and  also  associated 
with  the  impartation  of  knowledge. 

Other  deities  had  little  place  in  the  worship 
and  regard  of  the  people.  Mention  of  them  seems 
rather  perfunctory,  a  sort  of  parade  of  piety,  or  a 
diplomatic  measure  of  conciliation  toward  the  south, 
rather  than  an  acknowledgment  of  their  importance 
for  the  country  or  the  religion.  A  factor  that 
swayed  mightily  the  selection  of  the  members 
of  the  pantheon — a  selection  which  was  instinctive 
rather  than  deliberative  and  planned — was  the 
persistent  rivalry  of  Babylonia  and 
7.  Rivalry  Assyria.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
of  Baby-  god  Marduk  to  become  domiciled  in 
Ionia  and  Nineveh  or  Asshur  or  Calah,  for  he 
Assyria.  was  the  god  of  the  rival  city.  Even 
if  he  had  been  more  mobile,  had  the 
native  Babylonian  conception  of  deity  been  more 
favorable  to  a  change  of  residence  of  the  god  than 
it  was,  the  fact  mentioned  would  have  impeded 
his  adoption  of  a  seat  in  the  north.  But,  as  has 
been  noted  above,  even  when  the  arms  and  star 
of  the  Assyrians  were  thoroughly  dominant  in  the 
south,  no  attempt  was  made  to  demand  that  Asshur 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  southern  pan- 
theon. The  image  of  Marduk  was  carried  to  As- 
syria as  a  sign  of  his  subjection;  but  that  of  Asshur 
was  not  installed  in  his  place,  so  far  as  any  hint 
goes  in  the  annals  accessible.  So  that  the  As- 
syrian recognition  of  Marduk  conveys  simply 
the  impression  of  assent  to  his  lordship  in  his 
own  land.  It  is  not  beyond  suspicion  that  the 
tendency  to  favor  Nebo  was  not  because  he  was 
especially  revered,  though  as  the  god  of  oracles  he 
became  less  chained  to  a  locality  and  more  eligible 
to  general  worship  than  others;  more  probably  he 
was  used  by  Ramman-nirari  and  Asshurbanipal  to 
diminish  the  prestige  of  the  almost  hostile  god 
Marduk. 

The  background  and  undercurrent  of  Assyrian 
religion  was  thoroughly  animistic.  Omens  of  all 
sorts  were  consulted;  magic  of  formulas  and  of 
material,  sympathetic  and  simple,  was  everywhere; 
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sorcery  was  a  constant  peril  and  device-  spirits  evil 
and  good,  maleficcnit  and  bentsficcnt,  s  warmed »  The 
diagno?jis  of  dii^ase  was  recognition  of  ob^e^ion  or 

in  diction    of   suffering  or   prevention 
8t  Magic,      of  health    by    spuila    or  deities  who 

roust  be  driven  out  or  exorcised  or 
placated  in  order  to  lighten  or  aboliab  the  suffering 
or  to  secure  health.  The  formulas  of  magic  were 
numerous  and  potent^  the  medicine-man  or  shaman 
as  well  a«  the  priest  thrived*  Wlule  for  king, 
nobility,  army^  and  priesthood  the  groat  gods  were 
supreme,  there  are  hinta  even  in  the  annals  of  the 
kings,  and  more  decided  proof  in  the  collect ionjs  of 
magical  tcict^,  of  apprehensions  of  the  lower  powers^ 
of  hopes  tliat  rested  not  on  the  gods.  Of  incan- 
tation tablets  a  whole  series  give  a  ritual  of  **  the 
evil  demons."  Parts  of  the  body  had  their  appro- 
priate ritual  for  their  preservation  from  {iiseaae 
and  to  banish  the  spirita  which  chose  them  as  the 
i^pheres  of  their  operations.  The  formulae  arose 
and  t>ecame  fixed  because  the  occasion  which  pro- 
duced them  appeared  to  be  recurrent.  And,  as 
elsewhere  in  early  religion,  the  exact  letteri  word, 
and  intonation  were  essential  to  success  in  usiDg 
them. 

The  idea  of  sin  a»  transgre^ion  against  the  will 
of  the  gods  was  highly  developed;  mid  some  of  the 
penitential  psalms,  with  the  polytheistic  expressions 
eliminated,  would  fitly  express  the  most  pious 
sentiments  of  devout  Chriatiana  in  worship  of  to- 
day. The  notion  of  communion  between  god 
and  man  is  involved  in  the  elaborate  system  of 
omens  and  oracles  which  obtained.  For  ideas  of 
eschatology,  the  underworld,  and  future  life,  see 
Babylonia* 

Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

BiBuoniiAFHT:  On  th«  *3tplomtion»  und  diiwoverieA:  R,  W* 
Rogem,  History  of  Babylonia  aful  i4t*|/fia,  vol.  !«  New 
Ygrk,  IWO;  H.  V,  HiJprecht,  Brphratiojui  in  BitiM  LamU, 
pp.  1-57S,  r^iilfldcyJpKia*  1903  (very  taU  and  freflh);  A.  H. 
Layard,  Nimrvfh  cttui  It*  Rvmaing,  2  vobr>  Landoo,  1MSK 
49  (on  ojd  doHsic  and  good  for  {siKifrr&pkic&l  and  topo- 
gtAphie^t  detail),  BJid  ad  a  eompanion  pieoet  H.  RaasaiUr 
AtMhur  and  the  Land  of  Ntmrod,  New  York,  1897. 

On  the  lunj^uime:  F,  Delliiscb,  A§tyriMcAe  Grammatikt 
LeLp»ie.  1006,  Eiig.  tram].,  18S0;  J.  Meiiant,  Let  Lanffwt 
pertfm?*  cfe  la  rerte  et  de  VAttj/Hf,  P^fui*  18S5;  A.  H.  Sayce, 
/Vinur  of  Aiti/nologif^  Ni»ir  York,  1896  (deals  with  the 
p()opL««  the  lanffuo^t  and  the  whole  Hutjject). 

Far  soMTd^si  H.  C.  l^wtin^on.  Cuneiform  InMeriptionM 
of  Westrrn  Aina^  5  vols.t  London ♦  lSfll-&4:  AxayriulDifiMrhe 
BT^is^tkek,  begun  by  0.  Hcioid,,  continued  by  F.  Delitxudi 
and  r.  Haupt«  Leipdic,  lgS4)  eqq.;  Behroder.  KB;  H, 
Winckler^  Sammltino  v*m  KeitiriMchrif  tm,  Lei  pate*  1S93 
eqa^;  J.  A,  Craijc,  A§»yrian  and  B^ylonuin  ReUffi^u* 
Tt^U.  2  vol*.*  ib.  1805-97;  C.  Jofanston,  Epiiiaiar^  LU- 
erature  of  Atxi/rianM  and  Btibylonian*,  I}AltJmore«  1S9S; 
R,  F.  Harper.  AMttyrian  and  BobyUtnUi^  /,,eUn-t,  5  vnla., 
ChJcago,  1900-05;  idem,  Amwri^xn.  LH^aturt^  New  York, 
I90L. 

On  ehroDology:  A.  Kamphauwn.  Die  Chranotocie  di^ 
hahrHixhen  Kunifir,  Botin,  18S3;  B.  G.  NiebuKr,  Dim 
Chranoloifie   .  .  .  ^o^i/^nufu      und     Aiajp-iena,    Leipflio* 

On  tho  history  the  bert  for  the  Enfcliiih  ra«J«r  is  R.  W. 
Uogcra,  HiitoTTf  of  Bahvlania  and  Auf^riaw  iit  New  York» 
1900;  other  works  are:  F.  HommeL,  Qetchidite  Babyhni- 
mt  und  Auyrienf,  Berlin,  18SS;  C,  P,  Tiele.  BohvUmiteh- 
OJWj/ruh^  OfMchirhtt,  18S6~SB;  F.  MOrdter  and  F.  De- 
Iit»eh.  GeBchichte  von  Babyl&nim  und  AMyrien,  Btuttgort, 
ISWl;  H.  Wiiickler.  GtKhichtx  Babitlonumt  und  AMtyri^MM, 
l^ittic,  1892j  idem,  Die  VAlko'  Vorti^roMienM,  and  Die 
poliiiiche  Enhindteiuns  Baimhnimt  ufwi  AavrUnf,  in  Dtn- 
alU  Orient,  h  i.  H,  j,  ib.    1890-1900;  Q.  Uaapero,    Dawn 


of  CtvOifti/iaii,  New  York,  1894;  idoni.  The  Simffffle  of 
the  Nationet  1897;  idem,  7"^  PoMtne  al  the  Empirem,  IWQ; 
Jy  F.  McCurdy,  HiaUfru,  Prophecy  and  the  MonumcniM,  3 
vola.,  lb.  181H-1901  (givea  the  parallel  deviate pmcoi  of 
Jflrael  and  the  ocmtemporory  nations);  F.  Kaulen,  Aary- 
rien  und  Bttbytonitn  nach  den  neuesitn  EntdeckunQen,  Frei- 
buz%.  iSOti;  L.  B.  Patoa,  Earlu  History  of  Syria  and 
PoXmCi'iu.  New  York»  190]  {invoJvefl  the  hiatory  of  A»- 
ayria);  G.  S.  Goodfipeed*  HiMiory  of  BabylonianM  and 
AMXvriane,  New  York,  1002  (popular). 

On  specuJ  nubjecii:  Q.  Smith,  Hi^to/ry  of  Anurb&nip^^ 
Loodoo,  1^71;  W.  Loti.  Die  Intchriften  Tiofatfi-Pile^ert 
frt  t^tpsio,  1880;  E.  Sf-hradur,  Die  Keilinsthrifien  am 
Einganff*'-  det  QueiifffoUe  dei  S^ien^^-Su^  Berliu,  1885  (on 
the  relwU  of  Tiglath-Pilcacr  L  Ti«lath-Nimb,  &bd  A»- 
atmmiijiirpal  III  at  8ebneh);  S.  A.  Smith,  Die  Keil- 
KkHfUexie  AMntbanipah,  Leipaio,  18S7-89;  H.  W]n<;kler, 
Die  Keitaehriftieite  S^rgant.  ib.  1889;  idem.  Die  InKhrif- 
len  Tiatat-Pii£ia-»  /..  ib,  1893;  idem.  Die  KeOschriftlr^te  At- 
eurbanipate,  ib,  1895;  B.  Meiaaner  and  P.  Hodit.  Die  Bauinr- 
achriften  Sankenin,  ib,  1893^  P.  lUist,  Die  KeiUdrnft^ 
Uxte  Tintat-Piietert  11 L,  ib.  I8£k3;  D.  G.  Lyon,  Die  Keil- 
echriftiexte  SarffonM  ft.^  m  Attyri^loffifdie  BiMu^ihek,  I,  iv» 
ib.  1883:  H.  Winckler,  Altorientatische  Forediuniien^ 
Ut  ■eriefl,  ib,  18^  97,2dMriea,  l8S8-t90l,  M  »riea,  1002, 
in  pnicreas  (I*  J,  1893,  on  Yaudi;    K  iv,  1890*  on    Muzri^ 

I,  Ti,  1B97,  on  the  CinimerifULB;  II,  I,  on  EH^brhndrtou;   II, 

II.  1898,  on  Ti^1ath-Pile.«er  III);  O.  Weber,  Sanherit 
KOniif  pan  j4i*yrwnt»  n  Der  aUe  Orient,  ib.  1905;  L.  W. 
King,  RetardM  of  the  Reign  of  Tukutti-Ninib  /.,  King  of 
Aveyria^  London.  1904;  F.  I>clitErich  and  P.  Haupt.  Bei- 
ttOife  tw  Attyriotoffie,  lb.  1800-1900  (oontaina  a  Berjefl  of  trea- 
tises on  Hpeda]  topics);  on  &f  u^i,  Aletuhha,  and  Alain,  ef. 
U.  Winekter,  in  Mi^eilunaen  der  vofdetaaiatiechen  Geeeli- 
Khaft,  [and  W,  1898,  Schroder,  KAT,  i,  140  eqq.,  and 
Wifjckler,  Oetchichtt  ftraeU,  j,  160-153,  2  vok,  Leit»ie. 
1895-1900. 

On  the  religion:  M.  Ja^trow,  Retision  of  Bobytonia  and 
AttyriQt  BofrtOQ.  I89d  (reviied  ed..  in  German,  i^Atijed  la 
part!]  and  Atiil  in  progTe.*isi,  Berlin);  J.  A.  Knudtaon,  At* 
wyriache  Oebete  an  den  Sttnnen^fffU,  Leipaie,  1S94;  G.  Tafrim, 
AlUetiamenUiche  Theoloffif,  Hanover,  1904;  A.  R  GJeden, 
Studiee  in  Comparative  Beliffionf  Xxindnn,  1898. 

On  the  relationH  of  Adayriology  to  the  Old  THtament: 
Sehrfuier,  KAT,  and  COT:  B.  T.  A.  Evette,  Nev  Liffht 
an  the  Holy  Land.  ib.  1891;  U.  Wini^kler,  AJtteetamenUitke 
Umersudiun^ent  Leipnc^  1892;  A.H.  Sayec*  fOaher  Crilt- 
cum  and  the  Monufnenlt^  Loudon.  1894;  C.  J,  Ball, 
Liifht  ffom  the  Eaet,  ib.  1809;  T.  G.  Pinchen,  The  Old 
Ttxiamenl  in  the  Light  vf  Oke  Mietory  .  .  .  o/  Attyria  and 
Babylonia,  tb.  1902;  II.  Winckler,  KeilinKhrifUiehe  Text- 
huch  audi  Alten  Teetament,  l^ipsje,  1903;  J.  Jeremian, 
Dot  AUe  Twtament  im  Lickte  dea  altm  OrieniSt  ib.  1904:  F. 
Delitiaeh.  Babel  und  Bihelt  Leipsdc,  1902,  Eng,  tmnsl., 
Chieago,  1900. 

Joumida  of  note  cantajaing  Talunblo  material  are:  ZA : 
RevuM  d' AiutyriiikHfie  et  d*Arch^loffie  Orientate^  I^j^ris; 
Orienialieche  LiUeratHrseiiun^,  Berlin;  American  Jeurnai 
of  Semitic  LanguaQee  and  LiUratureM,  ChicaEo;  Jfiomai  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London:  Tran*acUons  ttad  FSB  A. 
ib.     Conduit  a1i»o  the  litfirature  tinder  Babti«onia. 

ASTARTE,     See  AfiHTOHETH. 

ASTERIUS,  aa-ti're-os;  Name  of  twenty-fivo 
writers  mentioned  in  Fabricius-Harles  (Bibiudheca 
Gr(Eca,  ix,  Hamburg,  1S04,  513-522).  The  follQW- 
ing  are  the  more  important: 

1,  Arteritis  Urb&nui:  Montaniat,  editor  of  a 
collection  of  oracles  used  by  the  anti-Montanist 
mentioned  in  Euaebitis,  Hi^i.  Ecd.,  V,  xvi,  17. 

G .  KkOgur. 
BtBUOoaAraTi  AJVF,  vU,  333-337  (cootaina  introductioii 
and  Ed^.  transl.  of  fra«nzientji>;  of.  Eusebius,  fOat  Bed. 
by  McGirfert,  NPNF,  2d  flerica,  i.  232.  not©  27. 

2,  Asteriua  of  Cappadocia:  A  teacher  of  rheto- 
ric, converted  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  He 
relapsed  in  the  persecution  under  Ma?cimianiis  (c. 
305)j  and,  notwithstanding  the  Biipj>ort  of  the  eemi- 
Arian  party,  could  not  afterward  attain  to  eccleai- 
aatical  dignitiei.    Theologieally  he  vtm  a  diaciple 
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of  Lucian  of  Antioch  {see  Lucian  thb  Mahttr) 
and  represented  Arianism  in  a  mild  form.  Accord- 
ing to  Jerome  (De  vir  iU.,  xciv )  he  i*Tote  commen* 
taries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Gospels, 
and  the  Pisalms.  G*  KrCgeir. 

BiouooaAFHT:  T.  2alu)»  MareeUut  von  AiKt/m,  pp.  38  iqq.t 

Gotha,  1867. 

8-  Bishop  of  Petra  in  Arabta,  He  was  originally 
a  follower  of  KusebiuSj  but  renounced  tlie  party  at 
Sardica  in  343 ^  and  was  banished  to  Libya.  In 
362  he  took  part  in  the  synod  held  at  Alexandria. 

G.  KbCger. 
BifiUOOftAPHTi  DCS,  I  177-178. 

4,  Biflhop  of  Amaaia  in  PontUB  from  378;  d. 
before  431 .  He  waa  a  famous  pulpit  orator  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Chureh;  of  his  homilies,  which  have 
historical  importance,  twenty-one  are  wholly  ex- 
tant, and  exiracts  from  six  others  are  given  by 
Pbotiua  (oodex  271).    They  are  in  MPG,  xl 

G,  KRtlomR. 

DlBl40anAPHT:  IL  F.  W*  P*ni«l,  ProffmatiKhe  Qc^chkkts 
der  chTitUvh^n  BrrtdmnUafii,  i,  port  2,  56^-582,  Leip^jc« 
1S41;  UKodi,  in  Zi^T.xii  (1871),  77-107;  DCB,  i,  i78; 
Kroner,  History,  p  367. 

ASTIE,  fls"ti',  JEAN  FREDERIC:  Swiss  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  N^rac  (65  m.  s.e.  of  Bordeaux),  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  France,  Sept.  21,  1822;  d.  at  Lausanne 
May  20,  1892.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  Halle,  and 
Berlin,  went  to  the  United  States,  and  was  pastor 
of  a  French  chureh  in  New  York  from  184S  to  1853; 
from  1856  till  his  death  he  was  professsor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  the  Free  Faculty  at  L4iu- 
sanne.  From  186S  be  was  joint  editor  of  the  Revtw 
d&  Thd&logie  et  de  PhUosophie,  published  at  Geneva 
and  Lausanne.  Besides  polemical  pamphlets,  he 
wrote  Louis  Foutteenih  and  the  Wriiers  of  His  Ag€j 
lectures  in  French  delivered  in  New  York,  trans- 
lated by  E,  N,  Kirk  (Boston,  1855):  an  account,  in 
French,  of  the  religious  revival  in  the  United  States 
in  1857-58  (Lausanne,  1859);  a  history  of  the 
United  States  (2  vols,,  Paris,  1865);  Espkl  d'Akx- 
andre  Vinei  (2  vols.,  1861);  Les  Deu^  Th^ohgiis 
ftouvellea  sans  U  sein  du  ProUstantisme  fran^aia 
(1862) ;  Explicaiwn  de  V^vangile  sdon  Saints  can  (3 
vols.,  Geneva,  1864);  Thiologie  alkmande  contem- 
poraine  (1874);  M  Manges  de  thiologie  et  de  philoso- 
jjhie  (Lausanne,  1878);  and  published  an  edition  of 
the  Pensies  of  Pascal  (2  vob,»  Paris,  1857;  2d  ©d,, 
1882). 

ASTROLOGY  AND  ASTRONOSTST.  See  Stars 
ASTRUC,  as"trQc',  JEAN:  Roman  CathoUc* 
b.  at  Sauve  (20  in.  w.n.w,  of  NImes,  department 
gf  Card),  Languedoc,  Mar.  19,  1684;  d.  in  Paris 
May  6,  1766,  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his 
father,  who  had  been  a  Protestant  pastor,  but  had 
been  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism;  he  studied 
also  at  Montpellier,  where  he  rtKseived  the  degrees 
of  M..\.  and  M.D.  (1703),  lectured  at  Montpellier, 
became  professor  on  the  medical  faculty  at  Tou- 
louse (1710),  and  at  Montpellier  (1717).  In  1729 
he  became  physician  to  King  Augustus  III  of  Po- 
land, returned  to  France  in  1730  as  physician  to 
Louis  XV,  was  professor  at  the  royal  college  in 
Paris  from  1731,  and  member  of  the  medical  faculty 
there  from  1743.  He  was  eminent  in  liis  profession 
and  published  several  medical  treatises  of  value .p 


The  study  of  skin  diseases  led  bim  to  consider  tbe 
Pentateuchal  laws  of  the  clean  and  the  unclean; 
and  this  occasioned  the  work  which  entitles  him  to 
mention  in  a  theological  encyelopedia,  a  work 
which  is  regarded  by  many  modem  eehotars  ajs 
pointing  out  the  true  path  of  Pentateuchal  investi- 
gation. It  appeared  anonymously  (l2mo,  Brus- 
sels, 1753),  with  the  title.  Conjectures  but  lea  fjU~ 
moires  originaux  dani  il  paroU  que  Mo^se  s'est  sertn 
pour  composer  le  liwe  de  la  G^bae.  Avec  des  tv- 
marqucs  qui  appuient  ou  qui  iclaireis&erU  ces  conjee^ 
ture^,  and  consists  of  a  preface  (pp.  1-2),  prelimi- 
nary remarks  (pp  3-24),  the  Book  of  Genesis  and 
chapters  i  and  ii  of  Exodus  in  French  translation 
from  the  Geneva  folio  edition  of  1610  arranged 
according  to  the  supposed  mimmTcs  (pp,  25--280), 
the  *'  conjectures  "  proper  (pp.  281-405),  closing 
with  an  index  of  twenty-eight  pages 

That  the  Pentateuch  is  based  upon  older  docu- 
ments was  no  new  idea,  Astruc's  originality  con- 
sisted rather  in  his  assumption  that  these  sources 
had  not  been  recast,  but  had  b^n  pieced  together, 
and  in  his  attempt  to  reproduce  the  sources,  follow- 
ing as  a  clue  the  varying  use  of  Ehhim  and  Yahweh 
for  the  divine  name.  He  thought  that  he  dis- 
covered traces  of  twelve  documents,  and  made 
naive  guesses  at  their  authorship;  as  Amram  the 
father  and  Levi  the  great-grandfather  of  Moses  for 
Ex.  i-ii,  and  what  immediately  precedes,  respect- 
ively; Joseph  for  his  own  story;  Levi  for  the 
Dinah  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiv);  etc.  He  rightly 
perceives  that  his  hypothesis  explains  the  two  ex- 
pressions for  the  divine  name,  as  well  as  repetitions 
and  chronological  difficultiee.  He  also  thinks  that 
it  vindicates  Moses  from  the  reproach  of  careless 
workmanship,  since  it  is  probable  that  originally 
be  arranged  the  material  in  columns  like  the  work 
of  Origen  or  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  that 
negligent  or  ignorant  copyists  put  it  in  consecutive 
form.  The  Mosaic  authon^hip.  As  true  considered 
established  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  by  pas- 
sages such  as  John  i,  45,  v,  46,  The  fear  that  fre&- 
tiiinkers  would  misuse  his  work  deterred  him  from 
publishing  it  till  his  seventieth  year;  and  be  issued 
it  then  only  on  the  assurance  of  a  man  '*  learned 
and  very  ssealous  for  religion  "  that "  far  from  being 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  it  could  only  be 
helpful  to  it,  because  it  w^ould  remove  or  clear  up 
several  difficulties  which  arise  in  reading  the  book 
and  with  the  weight  of  which  commentators  have 
always  been  burdened'*  {Preface,  p.  1).  The  titli^- 
page  bears  the  motto  Avia  Pieridum  perogro  loca 
mdlius  ante  iriia  $oto  ("  Free  through  the  muses' 
pathless  haunts  I  roam,  where  mortal  feet  have 
neve  r  strayed ,  * '  Lucreti  us,  i v,  1 ) .  A  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Conj&^ureSj  abridged,  appeared  at 
Frankfort  in  17S2,  with  the  title  Mulmassungen  i» 
Betreff  der  Originalberichte  deren  sich  Moaes  iwiAr- 
scheinlicherweise  bei  Vcrferiigung  des  ersien  seiner 
Bucher  bedicni  hat,  nebst  Anmerkungen  wodurch 
die^  Mulmmsungen  theiU  unterstiWU  Iheils  erMu- 
tert  wcrden.  As  a  guaranty  of  his  soundness  in  the 
faith,  Astruc  published  immediately  after  the  Ccfi- 
fedurts  a  Dissertation  sur  Vimmortaliti  et  auT  Vint^ 
mai/Tialit^  deVdme  with  a  Disseriation  surta  IQierU 
(Paris,  1755).     His  M^moirea  pour  servirk  r^istoire 
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cfe  la  FactdU  de  midecine  de  MorUpellier  were  edited 

after  his  death  with  an  ^loge  historigue  by  A.  C. 

Lony.  (E.  BOHMERf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  A.  C.  Lorry,  Vis  d*Atlruc^  in  his  ed.  of  As- 

tnio's  Mimovret  pour  Benrir  h  I'hitkrire  de  la  FaeidU  de  mS- 

dseine  de  MorUpeUier,  Pmib,  1867;  A.  Westphal,  Lee  Saureee 

de  la  PenkUeuque,  I.  Le  ProbUme  UUSmire,  p.  Ill  sqq., 

Fiia,  1888;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  240» 

250.  278  sqq..  New  York.  1890. 

ASYLXTM,  RIGHT  OF:  Among  practically  all 
nations  is  found  an  early  belief  that  places  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  divine  beings  acquire  a 
Bimctity  which  makes  them  inviolable  places  of 
refuge  for  people  pursued  by  their  enemies.  Spe- 
cific prescriptions  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  prin- 
ciple are  foimd  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxi,  13;  Deut. 
xix,  7-10).  Certain  temples  among  the  Greeks 
had  the  same  quality;  and  in  Rome,  where  orig- 
inally only  special  temples  had  been  places  of  refuge 
for  slaves,  imder  the  empire  statues  of  the  emperor 
were  considered  as  affording  protection,  which  the 
law  definitely  recognized  in  the  case  of  slaves.  In 
early  Christian  times  the  bishops  possessed  the 
privilege  of  interceding  for  accuscKl  persons  or  con- 
demned criminals,  who  accordingly  fled  to  the 
churches;  but  these  were  not  considered  inviolable 
asylums  either  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  by  the  im- 
perial law.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  definitely 
provided  against  abuses  which  had  gix^wn  up  in 
connection  with  this  practise. 

The  right  of  asyliun  first  received  legal  recogni- 
tion for  the  West  in  399;  this  was  made  more  def- 
inite in  419,  extended  by  Valentinian  III  (425-455), 
and  regulated  by  Leo  I  in  466.  But  Justinian  re- 
stricted it  in  535;  and  the  final  shape  assumed  by 
the  Roman  law  was  that  certain  defined  classes  of 
persons  who  might  have  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
churches  could  not  be  removed  against  their  will, 
while  the  bishops  had  the  right,  but  not  the  duty, 
of  allowing  them  to  remain  there.  In  the  Ger- 
manic kingdoms  forcible  violation  of  an  asylum  was 
indeed  forbidden;  but  the  fugitive  had  to  be  sur- 
rendered, though  he  was  exempted  from  the  penalty 
of  death  or  mutilation.  In  the  Franldsh  longdom 
the  Decretio  Chlotharii  (511-558)  took  a  position 
in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Synod  of  Orleans  (511); 
the  siurender  of  the  fugitive  was  only  required  on 
an  oath  being  given  to  renounce  the  penalties  just 
mentioned;  but  no  secular  punishment  was  pro- 
vided for  the  violation  of  sanctuary,  and  the  Caro- 
lingian  legislation  did  away  with  this  oath,  while 
it  denied  the  right  of  asylum  altogether  to  those 
condemned  to  death.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Decretum  Graiiani  and  other  collections  of  decre- 
tals, the  right  of  asylum  was  considerably  extended; 
and  this  extension  has  been  partly  confirmed, 
partly  revised  by  various  papal  decisions  since  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  general  the  right  may  be  said  to  attach  to 
churches  and  other  buildings  directly  connected 
with  them,  to  a  certain  amount  of  adjacent  ground, 
to  the  whole  enclosures  of  monasteries,  to  hospitals 
and  similar  pious  institutions,  and  to  episcopal 
palaces.  The  fugitive,  whether  judicially  con- 
denmed  or  not,  and  even  if  he  has  escaped  from 
prison,  may  not  be  repulsed  or  removed,  even  with 
his  consent,  by  state  officers.  He  may  only  be 
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surrendered  when  what  he  has  done  comes  imder 
the  head  of  a  casus  exceplus,  such  as  murder,  treason, 
robbery  of  churches,  etc.  The  violation  of  sanctu- 
ary is  sacrilege,  and  incurs  excommuilication  ipso 
facto.  The  right  of  asylum,  however,  provoked  a 
secular  reaction  after  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
in  the  eighteenth  went  as  far  as  total  abolition  in 
some  countries.  This  is  now  everywhere  the  case, 
though  the  Church  holds  to  the  right  in  principle. 

(E.  Fbiedberg.) 
Bibliooraprt:  The  fundamental  book  is  RitterBhuriui. 
*/LSvXta,  hoe  eett  de  jure  a«i/(orum.  StrasburK.  1624,  re- 
printed in  CriUci  Sacri,  i,  249  aqq.,  best  ed..  AmBterdam, 
1608;  8  Pegge.  in  Archcsolooia,  vol.  viii  (published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.  1770  sqq  ,  gives  hia* 
tory  of  Asylum  in  Great  Britain  down  to  James  I); 
Bingham,  Originee,  book  viii,  chap,  xi;  J.  J.  Altmesrer* 
Du  Droit  d'anle  en  Brabani,  Brussels,  1862;  A.  Bulwincq* 
Dae  Aeyhrecht  in  eeiner  o^*chichUichen  Entiriekeluno,  Dor- 
pat.  1853;  C.  R  de  Beaurepaiie,  L'Aeile  reliffieux  dane 
Vempire  romain  et  la  monarchie  franfoiee,  Paris.  1854;  J. 
J  £  Proost,  Hutoire  du  droit  d'aailerelioieuxen  Belgi^te, 
Brussels.  1870;  A  Stdber,  Reeherdiee  ewr  le  droU  d'aeile, 
MOlhausen,  1884;  J.  F.  Stephen,  Hietory  of  Criminal  Law, 
vol.  i,  chap  xiii,  London,  1883;  A  P  Riessel,  The  Law  of 
Aeylum  in  lerael,  I^ipsic.  1884;  A.  Gengel.  Aeybreeht 
und  FUretenmord,  Frauenfeld.  1885;  H.  Lammasch,  Aue- 
lieferunoepflidU  und  Asy^rsc^Leipeie.  1887;  P.  Hinai^hi^iff, 
Kirehenrecht,  iv.  380,  BerUn,  1888;  N.  M.  Trenholm,  Right 
of  Sanctuary  in  England,  University  of  liissouri,  1903. 

ATARGATIS,  at-Or-gS^tis:  A  word  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  canonical  Scriptures;  but  in  II  Maco. 
xii,  26  mention  is  made  of  '*  a  temple  of  Atargatis  " 
(Atargateion)  as  a  place  of  refuge  sought  by  the 
Arabians  and  Ammonites  who  were  defeated  by 
Judas  Maccabseus.  This  temple  was  situated  in 
Camion  (cf.  I  Mace,  v,  43-44),  which  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Ashteroth-Kamaim  of  Gen.  xiv, 
5.  The  supposition  is  natural  that  the  place  was 
an  old  seat  of  Astarte-worship,  and  some  have 
even  identified  Atargatis  directly  with  Astarte. 

Support  has  been  found  for  this  view  in  the  fact 
that  a  principal  seat  of  the  cult  of  Atargatis  was 
Ascalon,  and  that  Herodotus  (i.  105)  places  there 
a  temple  of  "  the  heavenly  Aphrodite."  This  is 
not  conclusive,  for  there  may  have  been  shrines 
of  both  goddesses  in  the  same  city,  or — which  is 
far  more  probable — the  Aphrodite  of  the  days  of 
Herodotus  may  have  been  succeeded  by  Atargatis. 
She  had  there  a  famous  shrine  for  several  centuries 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  Mabug  or 
Hierapolis,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  an  equally 
famous  seat  of  her  worship. 

In  connection  with  both  temples  fishes  were 
kept  sacred  to  the  goddess,  and  at  Ascalon  she 
was  represented  as  a  sort  of  mermaid — a  woman 
with  the  tail  of  a  fish  (Lucian,  De  dea  Syria,  xiv; 
cf.  xiv).  Various  reasons  are  given  for  these  cus- 
toms. According  to  one  form  of  the  legends 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Derceto  (the  name 
Atargatis  modified),  having  thrown  herself  into  the 
water,  was  saved  by  a  fish  (Hyginus,  Astronomia, 
ii,  30) ;  according  to  another  version  she  was  turned 
into  a  fish  (Diodorus  Siculus,  ii,  4).  The  dove, 
which  was  sacred  to  Astarte,  Aphrodite,  and 
Venus,  also  figures  in  the  same  legends. 

The  only  question  of  present  importance  is  the 
connection  between  the  cult  of  Atargatis  and  that 
of  Astarte.  That  the  connection  was  close  is  indi- 
cated prima  fade  by  the  fact  that  the  Atar  of 
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Aiargatia  is  the  contracted  fonn  of  *AihUxr,  the 
Aramaic  equivalent  of  Ishtar  or  Astarte  (see  Abh- 
TORBTH,  i  2).  Presumably  Ator is  here  confounded 
with  the  name  of  another  deity.  A  certain  Pahny- 
rene  god  AH  or  Atah  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  in 
question,  but  his  attributes  are  not  sufficiently 
Imown  to  make  the  combination  certain. 

Although  a  wholly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
compound  name  is  lacking,  a  plausible  hypothesis 
as  to  the  leading  motive  of  the  complex  cult  may 
be  offered.  After  the  political  extinction  of  Sem- 
itism,  and  the  consequent  oepreciation  of  Ishtar- 
Astarte  (along  with  the  decline  of  the  comple- 
mentary Baal-worship),  it  was  found  necessary  to 
perpetuate  Bome  of  the  leading  features  of  such  a 
wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  cult.  The  fertility 
and  life-giving  power  of  water  was  one  of  the 
most  f  an^liar  of  the  conceptions  of  the  world  of 
thought  and  fancy  of  which  Astarte  was  the  center. 
Tins  idea  was  in  large  measure  suggested  by  the 


mysterious  origin  and  fecundity  of  fish,  the  chief  of 
water  animals.  These  consequently  figure  very 
largely,  along  with  other  elements,  in  the  cult  of 
AtargatiB,  which  replaced  but  did  not  supersede  the 
worship  of  Astarte.    See  Abhtorbth. 

J.  F.  MCCURDT. 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  Selden,!)*  dit  8yr%§,  ii.  8,  London,  1617; 
F.  C  Moven,  ZKt  Ph&mmer,  i,  084-600,  Bonn.  1841; 
K.  B.  Stark,  Oom  und  dU  pkOuUkitdu  KiUU,  pp.  SSO- 
2S5,  Jena,  1862;  DeroBta  tht  QoddMa  of  AmsaUm,  in  iba 
Journal  of  Saarmi  LUorahtr;  new  aeriee,  vii  (1866).  1-20; 
P.  Sohols,  QdiaendUnat  uni  ZavborwMm  W  dm  mUon 
HArdom,  pp.  301-^33.  Recensbuis,  1877;  J.  P.  Six. 
in  the  Nundafnaiie  Chromds,  new  aeriee.  xviii  (1878),  102 
■qq.;  Hauvette-Beenault.  in  ByUoiin  do  corrmpomdmmeB 
MUm^ue,  vi  (1882),  470-^603;  L.  Preller.  ROtmiadiM  J#yA»- 
l(VM.  voL  ii,  Berlin.  1883;  W.  Robertaon  Smith,  in  tha 
EngUtk  Hialoneal  Review,  ii  (1887).  803-817;  F.  Baeth- 
gen.  BeUrd4fe  eur  eemiHeAen  RdioioneoeeekUiUe,  pp.  68- 
75.  Berlin.  1880;  R.  Pietachmann,  OeeekidUe  dor  Pk&miaifer. 
pp.  148-149.  Berlin.  1880;  SehOrer.  OeetkidUe,  tt.  28-24. 
Eng.  tranaL.II.  i.  13-14  and  iii.  01-02;  DB,  1,104-106; 
ZB.i,870;    Smith.  £•(.  0/ Smm..  172-176. 


L  Title  not  Jnatified. 

Not  an  Eeumenieal  Creed  (I  1). 
Not  Athanaaian  (|  2). 
II.  Hiatory  of  Diaeuaaion. 
Theoriea  of  Origin  (|  1). 


ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

Faeta  aa  to  Manuaeripto  (|  2). 
Aneient  Conunentariea  (|  3). 
The  Theory  of  Two  Soureea  (|  4). 
ParallelB  to  the  Athanaaian  Creed 
(16). 


III.  Preaent  Statue. 

Attempted  Conehiaion  (|  1). 
Controveny  in  Angliean  Ghnreb 
(12). 


The  so-called  Athanaaian  Creed  (iSfymMitm 
Athanananum,  also  called,  from  its  first  word,  Sjpn- 
holum  Quieunque)  is  an  exposition  of  the  catholic 
faith  which,  from  the  Carolingian  period,  in  some 
places  earlier  than  in  others,  began  to  be  simg  at 
prime  every  day  throughout  the  Western  Church. 
It  was  not  then  called  a ''  symbol  "  or  creed;  the 
passage  in  Theodulf  of  Orleans  {De  spiriiu  aancto, 
MPL,  cv,  247)  which  was  supposed  so  to  designate 
it  is  corrupt,  and  Hincmar's  reference  to  **  Atha- 
murius  speiddng  in  the  creed  "  (De  prcBdesHnatiane, 
MPL,  cxxv,  374)  has  been  shown  to  refer,  not  to 
this,  but  to  the  so-called  fides  Romanorum  (see 
below,  II,  i  5). 

L  Title  not  Justified:  None  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  no  certain  quotation 
of  this  date,  none  of  the  old  commentaries,  call  it 
a  creed  And  even  later,  Thomas  Aquinas  ex- 
pressly says  that  Athanasius  wrote  lus  exposition 
not  in  the  manner  of  a  creed  but  rather  in  that  of 
a  teacher's  lesson  (Summa,  lib,  1,  10,  3).  And  he 
is  right.  Nothing  was  originally  considered  a 
creed,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  baptismal  profes- 
sion of  faith,  and  only  a  composition  of  similar 
structure  could  be  accounted  a  creed,  or  more 
properiy,  a  form  of  the  creed.    The 

I.  Hot  an  Quicunque  can  not  come  under  this 
Ecumenical  head;  it  is  a  theological  exposition  of 
Creed,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation  foimd  in  the  creed.  It  is 
natural,  however,  that  its  use  in  public  worship 
should  approximate  it  in  the  popular  mind  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed  used  at  baptism,  and  the  Nicene 
used  in  the  mass.  As  late  as  1287,  it  is  true>  a  dioc- 
esan synod  at  Ebceter  refers  to  the  "  articles  of 
faith  as  they  t^  contained  in  the  psalm  Quicunque 
vuU  and  in  both  symbols ;"  but  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  name  of  creed  was  not  seldom  applied 
to  it.    Durandus  (d.  1296)  says  *'  the  creed  is  three- 


fold;" and  Alexander  of  Hales  in  like  manner, 
writing  in  Eng^d  about  1230,  says,  **  there  are 
three  symbols,  one  of  the  apostles;  one  of  the 
Fathers,  which  b  simg  in  the  mass;  and  the  third, 
the  Athanaaian,  which  is  sung  at  prime."  Accord- 
in^y  the  Reformers,  when  their  time  came,  had 
learned  to  receive  these  old  confessions  as  "  the 
three  creeds  "  of  catholic  Christendom.  They  did 
not  know  that  the  Greek  Church  had  neither  the 
Apostles'  nor  the  Athanaaian,  and  the  later  Luther- 
ans included  all  three  as  a  universal  heritage 
in  their  Corpus  doctrincB,  So  also  Zwingli,  t& 
French  and  Belgic  Confessions,  and  the  And- 
ean Thirty-nine  Articles  expressly  accepted  the 
three  creeds  as  ecimienical.  But  the  Eastern 
Churches  do  not  know  the  Athanaaian  aa  an 
authority,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  of  the  Russian 
theologian  Macarius.  Of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
those  which  accept  the  Westminster  Confession, 
while  agreeing  with  its  general  teaching,  do  not 
accept  it  formally;  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
has  dropped  it  from  the  prayer-book;  the  Churches 
of  Puritan  origin  and  the  Methodbts  do  not  use  it; 
so  also  the  Swiss  and  French  Reformed,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  antitrinitarian  bodies. 

But  the  Athanaaian  Creed  is  not  only  not  ecu- 
menical; it  is  not  even  Athanasian.  Since  Ger- 
hard Voss  demonstrated  this  in  1642,  the  Athana- 
sian origin  of  it  has  been  practically  abandoned  by 
scholars,  even  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

There  are  decisive  groimds  against  it: 

3.  Hot  AtliA-  it  was  composed  in  Latin — the  Greek 

naiian.     forms,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  aa 

late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  are 
mere  translations;  Athanasius  himself,  as  well  as  his 
biographers,  know  nothing  of  it — ^the  Greeks  men- 
tion it  first  about  1200;  and  it  expresses  things  of 
later  origin,  such  as  the  final  settlement  of  not  only 
the  Trinitarian  but  the  ApoUinarian  and  Christo- 
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-  logical  eontioversies,  the  dogmatic  formulas  of 
Augustine,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  double  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts, too,  is  insufficient.  Several  of  them  give 
it  without  any  author's  name,  and  of  the  seven 
oldest  comjnentaries  only  two  mention  Athanasius 
in  the  title  and  one  in  the  introduction.  Besides 
all  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  accoimt  for  its  attribu- 
tion to  Athanasius. 

n.  History  of  DisctUMion:  But,  however  gen- 
erally these  facts  are  recognized,  there  is  little  posi- 
tive agreement  as  to  any  other  origin.  The  period 
of  study  of  the  subject  which  reaches  from  Voss  to 
1870  produced  a  bewildering  variety  of  hypotheses. 
Voss  himself  conjectured  that  it  grew  up  on  Prank- 
ish soil  imder  Pepin  or  Charlemagne,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  controversies  over  the  fUioque;  his 
contemporary.  Archbishop  Ussher,  at- 
X.  Theories  tributed  it  to  an  unknown  author  be- 

of  Origin,  fore  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century; 
and  Quesnel  to  Vigilius  of  Thapsus  (c. 
500),  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Cave,  Du  Pin,  and 
many  others.  Antelmius  was  for  Accent  of 
Lerins  (c.  430);  Muratori  for  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(d.  c.  000);  Lequien  doubtfully  suggested  Pope 
Anastasius  I  (d.  401);  Waterland,  whose  book 
is  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  of  the  older 
discussions,  favored  Hilary  of  Aries  (d.  449);  and 
Speroni  referred  it  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  367). 

A  new  period  in  the  study  of  the  subject 
opened  with  1870,  the  impulse  coming  from  Eng- 
land, where  the  creed  is  publicly  recited  in  the 
Andean  liturgy  on  certain  days,  not  without  oppo- 
sition. The  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  I^y- 
er-book  in  1689  had  raoonunended  the  insertion  of  a 
note  explaining  away  the  "  danmatory  clauses," 
and  the  question  of  its  retention  came  up  again 
before  the  Ritual  Commission  appointed  in  1867, 
with  no  practical  result  except  to  stir  up  fresh  in- 
terest in  the  creed  and  advance  its  study.  Ff oulkes 
tried  in  1871  to  assign  it  to  Paulinus  of 
Aquileia  (d.  802);  Swainson  published  a  learned,  if 
not  uniformly  satisfactory,  book  in  1875,  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  composite  product, 
which  assumed  its  present  form  between  860  and 
870.  Limiby's  book,  published  in  1873,  was  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Swainson,  dating  the 
crystallizing  process  between  813  and  870.  The 
theory  of  two  sources  was  also  accepted,  with  nota- 
ble modifications,  by  Hamack  in  his  Dogmen- 
geachichte.  He  saw  in  the  Trinitarian  section  an 
exposition  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  growing  up  by  de- 
grees in  Gaul  from  the  fifth  century  and  assuming 
its  present  form  in  the  sixth;  to  this  was  added 
perhaps  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  the  second  half,  about 
whose  origin  nothing  can  be  certainly  said  except 
that  it  is  older  than  the  ninth  century.  Onunanney 
and  Bum  added  new  material  but  no  new  results. 
An  independent  French  investigation  by  Morin 
urged  the  claims  of  Pope  Anastasius  II  (496-498). 

Of  these  hypotheses,  those  which  point  to  Ana- 
stasius I  and  II  do  not  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion, even  if  they  receive  a  specious  attractiveness 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  manuscripts  (though 
the  later  ones)  give  the  name,  and  a  thirteenth  cen- 
tury compilation  treats  **  of  the  third  symbol,  that 


of  Pope  Anastasius  ";  but  Morin  himself  admits  that 
without  this  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of 
the  theory,  which  has  really  no  other  support  than 

the  stupidity   of   medieval   copyists. 

3.  Facts  as  In   order   to  form  an  opinion  of  the 

to  Manu-    other  theories,  it  is  necessary  to  glance 

scripts,      at  the  facts  as  to  the  manuscripts. 

Down  to  1870  ei^t  were  named  as  an- 
cient, viz.:  (1)  a  psalter  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
which  Ussher  put  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great; 
(2)  the  PsaUerium  Aethelatani  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, dated  by  Ussher  703;  (3)  the  Codex  Colbertinua 
784,  dated  by  Montfaucon  c.  750;  (4)  the  Sanger- 
manen8i8f  about  the  same  age;  (5)  the  Codex  regiua 
4908,  C/800;  (6)  the  Cod^  Colbertinua  1339,  called 
PsaUerium  Caroli  Calvi  ;  (!)  the  Codex  Ambrosianue, 
which  Muratori  in  1697  thought  to  be  over  a  thou- 
sand years  old;  (8)  a  psalter  in  Vienna,  presented 
by  a  Prankish  king  Charies  to  a  pope  Adrian, 
thought  by  Waterland  to  belong  to  the  first  year 
of  Adrian  I  (772).  Recent  investigations  have 
altered  the  status  of  several  of  these.  That  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest,  the  one  named  first  above, 
lost  after  Ussher's  time  and  rediscovered  in  1871  in 
the  so-called  Utrecht  Psalter,  is  now  believed  by  ex- 
perts to  be  of  the  ninth  century,  and  thus  not  much 
older  than  (6),  which  was  certainly  written  between 
842  and  869.  The  second  is  now  known  to  be  a 
compilation  of  three  pieces,  that  containing  the 
creed  being  later  than  the  ninth  century.  The 
fourth  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  basis  for  argu- 
ment, since  it  is  lost.  The  fifth  may  not  be  older 
than  (6);  and  (8)  is  considered  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  Adrian  II  (867-872) 
Of  all  these  manuscripts,  then,  only  that  nimibered 
(7)  above  can  be  shown  to  be  older  than  800 — as 
not  only  Muratori,  Waterland,  and  Montfaucon 
believed  it  to  be,  but  also  such  modem  scholars  as 
Ceriani,  ReifPerscheid,  and  Krusch  have  maintained. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  only  one  to  place  the  origin 
further  back,  if  only  a  little  further,  than  800. 
Two  more  must  now  be  added:  (9)  Paris,  13, 159, 
a  psalter  from  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^,  not  the 
same  as  (4),  assigned  on  strong  grounds  to  c.  795; 
and  (10)  Paris,  1451,  a  collection  of  canons  dated 
with  apparent  probability  796.  The  manuscripts, 
then,  place  the  date  of  the  Quicunque  at  least  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 

The  same  evidence  is  given  by  the  oldest  com- 
mentaries. Waterland  and  the  older  students  of 
the  question  knew  of  only  one  commentary  older 
than  that  attributed  to  Bruno  of  WUrzburg  (d. 

1045) — the  so-called  Expositio  Fortu- 

3.  Ancient  naU.    The   latter,  first  published  by 

Commen-  Muratori  from  the  Codex  Amhrosianus 

taries.      79  (eleventh  or  twelfth  century),  was 

ascribed  by  most  of  the  earlier  inves- 
tigators to  Venantius  Fortunatus  (d.  c.  600),  and 
regarded  as  the  oldest  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Quicunque,  At  present  there  are  sixteen  ex- 
tant manuscripts  of  this  Expositio,  besides  three 
codices  which  give  the  bulk  of  it  in  the  form  of 
glosses  Its  ascription  to  Fortunatus,  resting  only 
on  the  comparatively  late  authority  of  the  Codex 
Ambrosianus,  and  easUy  to  be  explained  there  by 
the  fact  that  the  codex  begins  with  his  exposition 
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of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  has  now  been  abandoned. 
The  only  other  author's  name  is  offered  by  a  lost 
manuscript  from  St.  Gall,  printed  by  Melchior 
Goldast  in  1610,  which  calls  it  Euphronii  presby- 
teri  expaaiHo,  Monn  identified  thia  Euphronius 
with  the  bishop  of  Tours  of  that  name  (555-572), 
who  was  well  known  to  Venantius  Fortunatus. 
Bum  is  inclined  to  see  its  author  in  Euphronius  of 
Autun,  who  built  the  church  of  St.  Symphorian 
there  about  450.  But  this  positive  criticism  is 
very  hazardous  in  view  of  the  nimiber  of  anony- 
mous manuscripts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequency 
of  the  name  Euphronius  in  Gaul.  A  more  impor- 
tant question  is  that  of  its  date.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  decide  this  from  the  fact  that  the 
author  explains  the  words  in  sobcuIo  in  section  31 
of  the  creed  (Schaff,  Creeds,  ii,  New  York,  1887, 
68)  by  "  that  is,  in  the  sixth  millennium  [sex- 
turn  fniliarium]  in  which  we  now  are."  This  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  799  as  the  terminiui 
ante  quern  ;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  this;  peo- 
ple spoke  of  the  sextum  miliarium,  with  Augus- 
tine, after  799  as  well  as  before  it.  Just  as  little 
can  be  made  of  its  supposed  dependence  on  Alcuin 
for  a  terminvs  poet  quern,  as  Ommanney  has  shown. 
The  only  sure  limit  of  date  might  be  supposed  to 
be  given  by  the  fact  that  the  oldest  manuscript 
(Bodleian.  Junius  25)  belongs  to  the  ninth  century 
— ^probably  the  beginning — were  it  not  that  a  whole 
group  of  other  ancient  commentaries  allow  us  to 
put  the  terminus  ante  quern  further  back.  Om- 
manney has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  discovery  of  these,  and  Bum  has 
followed  independently.  These  are,  in  the  order 
of  the  dates  given  by  Bum:  (2)  the  Expositio 
Parisiensis,  certainly  written  between  Gregory  the 
Great  and  900;  (3)  the  Expositio  Trecensis,  as- 
signed by  Ommanney  to  the  seventh,  by  Bum  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century;  (4)  the  Expositio 
Oratorii,  found  in  the  same  manuscript,  dated  by 
Ommanney  about  700,  by  Bum  a  century  later; 
(5)  the  Stabulensis,  ninth  century  according  to 
Bum;  (6)  the  Buheriana,  based  on  (4),  and  written, 
according  to  Onunanney,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century,  to  Bum,  in  the  ninth;  and  (7)  the 
Aurelianensis,  first  published  in  1892  by  Cuissard, 
who  attributes  it  to  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  while 
Bum  is  for  an  author  of  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  Now,  of  all  these  commentaries, 
only  the  Expositio  Fortunati  and  the  Trecensis 
(which  in  its  first  part  is  very  dependent  on  the 
former),  do  not  evidence  a  knowledge  of  the  entire 
Quicunque.  To  be  sure.  Bum's  dates — to  say 
nothing  of  Ommanney's — are  by  no  means  certain. 
But  none  the  less  these  commentaries  are  of  great 
importance  as  helps  to  a  decision  of  the  difiScult 
problem  under  discussion.  The  last-named,  one 
of  the  latest  (because  dependent  on  three  or  four 
of  the  others),  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  which 
Delisle  assigns  to  the  ninth  century;  and  the  Tre- 
censis, used  in  the  compilation  of  this,  presupposes 
in  its  turn  the  Expositio  Fortunati,  This  being  so, 
it  is  not  too  bold  a  conclusion  that  the  latter,  every- 
thing about  which  shows  it  to  be  the  oldest  of  them 
all,  belongs  to  the  period  before  799.  If  this  is 
granted,  one  may  go  a  little  further,  and  point  out 


that  since  its  author  says  nothing  about  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  sextum  miliarium,  he  did  not 
live  very  near  that  date. 

Both  the  Expositio  Fortunati  and  the  Expositio 
Trecensis  leave  certain  verses  of  the  Quicunque 
without  mention.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the 
whole  of  it  was  not  known  to  their  authors?  We 
have  seen  how  far  the  testimony  of  the  manuscripts 
supports  the  theses  of  Ffoulkes,  Swainson,  and 
Lumby;  our  Quicunque  was  definitely  in  existence 

before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

4*  The      But   that  does  not  in  itself  militate 

Theory  of  against  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of 

Two       two    sources;    Hamack    considers   it 

Sources.     p>ossible  that  both  halves  of  our  present 

creed  were  found  in  conjunction  in  the 
eighth  century,  or  even  earlier.  We  must  there- 
fore look  further  into  that  theory.  Its  main  sup- 
port is  the  manuscript  referred  to  above  as  (3), 
the  Codex  Colbertinus  784  (now  known  as  Paris, 
3836),  which  all  authorities  agree  to  place  in  the 
eighth  century,  Swainson  dating  it  as  early  as 
730.  In  this  manuscript  the  Christological  por- 
tion of  the  Athanasian  Creed  (though  with  note- 
worthy verbal  variants)  is  found  imder  the 
mbricated  caption  Hccc  invini  treveris  in  uno  libro 
scriptum  sic  incipiente  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
fidditer  credat  et  reliqua.  Now,  assuming  that  the 
scribe  copied  exactly  what  he  found  in  the  Treves 
manuscript,  Swainson,  Lumby,  and  Hamack  see  in 
this  text,  which  goes  well  back  into  the  eighth  cen- 
tury (possibly  to  730),  distinct  documentary  evi- 
dence for  the  separate  existence  of  the  Christolog- 
ical half  of  the  Quicunque,  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  observed  that  the  manuscript  will  not 
sustain  this  contention.  The  copyist  put  down  in 
red  ink,  as  his  introduction,  words  which  actually 
form  a  part  of  the  verse  which  makes,  in  the  com- 
plete creed,  the  transition  from  the  Trinitarian  to 
the  Christological  section.  The  "  Treves  frag- 
ment "  is  thus  really  a  fragment — ^part  of  a  whole 
whose  first  half  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  our 
Quicunque  as  the  extant  second  half.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  this  conclusion.  That  a 
preacher  (and  Swainson  himself  has  noticed  that 
this  fragment  is  clearly  a  fragment  of  a  sermon) 
should  have  undertaken  to  set  forth  "  the  faith," 
and  then  have  spoken  only  of  the  Incarnation  and 
not  of  the  Trinity,  would  have  been  much  more 
surprising.  But  the  conclusion,  if  not  surprising, 
is  none  the  less  weighty;  for  it  takes  both  halves 
of  the  creed  distinctly  fiulher  back  than  any  of  the 
manuscripts  described  above.  We  do  not  know 
how  old  the  Treves  manuscript  was  when  the 
writer  of  Paris.  3836  copied  it  in  750  or  730;  but 
there  is  room  for  a  logical  train  of  reasoning  which 
leads  to  valuable  results.  It  is  obviously  improb- 
able that  a  copyist  with  a  complete  manuscript 
before  him  should  copy  only  the  last  part,  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  of  a  sentence;  therefore  the 
Treves  manuscript  (or  its  original)  must  have  been 
defective.  This  train  of  thought  gains  in  force 
when  we  notice  that  the  ''  fragment "  represents 
exactly  a  third  of  our  Quicunque,  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  two  first  pages  of  the  original  went 
down  to  incamationem  quoque,  the  third  beginning 
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with  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  the  loss  of  the  first 
part  would  fully  explain  the  condition  of  Paris. 
3836.  It  follows  further  that  the  Codex  Treviren- 
siSf  already  defective  about  750,  was  more  probably 
than  not  relatively  old  then,  and  the  manuscript 
evidence  actually  confirms  the  supposition  that  the 
Treves  fragment  must  originally  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  something  answering  to  the  first  section 
of  the  present  Quicunque,  The  theory  of  two 
sources  breaks  down,  therefore,  at  its  strongest 
point — for  the  other  arguments,  from  both  external 
and  internal  evidence,  are  very  weak. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Codex  Paris.  3836  is  not 
exhausted  by  its  decisive  evidence  against  the  two- 
source  theory,  or  by  the  remarkable  text  which  it 
offers.  It  brings  up  the  question  whether  the  sermo 
contained  in  the  Codex  Trevirensia  was  taken 
from  the  Quicunque,  or  whether  the  latter  in 
some  way  grew  out  of  this  and  other  like  ser- 
mons. The  Apostles'  Creed  in  its  simplicity  was 
the  standard  of  faith  for  the  Western 
5.  Parallels  Church  at  least,  long  after  the  Trini- 

to  the  tarian  and  Christological  controversies 
Athanasian  had    carried    dogmatic    development 

Creed,  far  beyond  its  simple  words.  Popular 
misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of 
those  words  had  called  for  more  precise  defini- 
tions in  numerous  sermons  on  the  creed  still  ex- 
tant. To  supply  these  is  Augustine's  aim  in  his 
Sermonea  de  traditione  symboli  (212,  213,  214), 
which  contain  expressions  reminding  of  the  Qui- 
cunque. The  same  is  true  of  the  pseudo-Augus- 
tinian  244,  attributed  by  the  Benedictine  editors 
and  some  modem  scholars  to  Csesarius  of  Aries; 
and  whether  or  not  he  wrote  it,  it  is  a  product 
of  the  Lerins  school,  in  which  similar  formulas 
were  current.  Thus  Vincent  himself  recalls  our 
phrases  in  his  Commonitorium  (434),  and  other 
parallels  are  found  in  Faustus  of  Riez,  abbot 
of  Lerins  433-462,  and  in  Eucherius  of  Lyons, 
who  was  a  monk  there  from  416  to  434.  But 
parallels  of  thought  are  to  be  expected  wherever 
these  traditional  theologians  discussed  the  Trinity 
or  the  Incarnation;  and  we  need  only  mention  here 
those  authors  who  offer  us  not  merely  a  parallel  of 
thought  but  a  close  resemblance  in  phrasing  outside 
of  the  consecrated  formulas  of  definition.  Besides 
Augustine,  to  whom,  as  has  long  been  recognized, 
not  a  few  phrases  go  back,  and  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
those  who  deserve  especial  mention  are  Vigilius  of 
Thapsus  (or  the  author  who  passes  under  his  name), 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Paulinus  of  Aquileia.  In  the 
writings  more  or  less  doubtfully  ascribed  to  Vigilius, 
especially  the  three  books  against  Varimadus 
and  the  twelve  on  the  Trinity,  we  find  at  least  three 
sections  (13,  15,  17)  almost  word  for  word,  and  a 
confession  of  faith — the  so-called  fidee  Romanorum 
— which  touches  the  Quicunque  rather  in  general 
structure  than  in  details.  Isidore,  writing  on  the 
rule  of  faith,  uses  these  similar  expressions  directly 
as  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The 
oration  of  Paulinus  at  the  Council  of  Friuli  has  led 
to  his  identification  by  Ffoulkcs  as  the  original 
author;  in  it  expressions  parallel  to  no  less  than 
twelve  verses  of  the  Quicunque  occur.  The  fact 
that  Paulinus  was  addressing   a  coimcfl  reminds 


us  that  many  synodal  confessions  of  faith  had 
a  life  and  an  influence  far  beyond  their  original 
purpose,  being  adopted  and  copied  as  happy  for- 
mulations of  the  faith.  Thus  the  Council  of  Aries 
(813)  adopted  the  Confession  of  Toledo  (633),  and 
many  more  examples  might  be  given.  The  two 
most  important  of  these  confessions  for  our  subject 
are  those  described  in  the  newer  investigations  aa 
fidee  Romanorum  and  symbolum  Damaei,  The 
latter  (included  under  this  obviously  misleading 
title  among  the  works  of  Jerome)  is  specially  inter- 
esting not  only  because  it  reminds  in  several  places 
of  the  Quicunque,  and  because  it  is  closely  related 
to  the  Toledan  confession  of  633,  but  also  because 
a  resemblance  may  easily  be  traced  here  and  there 
to  the  Expositio  Fortunati,  Still  more  important 
is  the  other,  which,  under  the  title  Fidee  catholica 
ecdeeicB  Romance,  can  be  traced  in  manuscript  to 
the  sixth  century.  It  was  cited  as  Athanasian  by 
Hincmar  and  by  Ratramnus  in  passages  which  used 
to  be  thought  to  refer  to  the  Quicunque ;  its  whole 
structure  is  worth  notice — ^it  begins  with  a  Trini- 
tarian section,  reminding  us  of  our  subject,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  Christological  one,  which, 
exactly  as  in  the  Quicunque  and  in  the  Toledan  con- 
fession of  633,  goes  down  to  the  last  judgment. 

nL  Present  Status:  The  question  whether  such 
expositions  of  the  faith,  or  any  of  them,  presuppose 
the  existence  of  the  Quicunque  is  the  real  question 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  discussion.  If  they 
do,  its  author  must  have  lived  very  early;  if  they 
do  not,  its  development  forms  only  a  part  of  the 
varied  development  of  these  expository  formulsA 
down  through  the  ages.  The  decision  for  the  first 
alternative  would  be  easy  if  any  of  the  theologians 
named  above,  before  Paulinus,  could  be  shown 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  our  Quicunque, 
But  this  acquaintance  is,  for  various 
X.  At-       reasons,  not  probable  in  the  cases  of 

tempted  Paulinus,  of  Caesarius  of  Aries,  of 
Conclusion.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  of  Vigilius  of 
Thapsus,  or  of  Isidore.  Many  reasons, 
for  which  there  is  not  space  here,  go  to  make  us  think 
further  that  the  same  thing  appUes  to  the  writer 
of  the  Treves  fragment;  and,  after  all,  the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  the  second  alternative 
mentioned.  A  long-continued  and  gradual  process, 
in  which  the  eermo  Trevirensia  is  but  one  stage, 
seems  the  inevitable  conclusion.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  various  steps  of  the  process 
can  be  determined.  But  one  of  the  most  important 
data  for  this  further  research  is  the  famous  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Autim:  "  If  any  priest,  deacon, 
subdeacon,  or  cleric  does  not  receive  the  creed 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  Apostles 
as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  creed  of 
bishop  St.  Athanasius  without  criticism,  he  is  to 
be  condemned  by  his  bishop."  Waterland  and 
the  older  investigators  had  reason  to  doubt  its 
authenticity,  which,  however,  modem  research 
has  confirmed.  The  council  was  demonstrably 
held  imder  the  presidency  of  Leodegar,  bishop  of 
Autim  659-683,  but  its  date  is  not  positively  known; 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  assign  it  roughly  to  670, 
as  the  middle  of  Leodegar's  episcopate. 

If,  then,  the  Quicunque  was  ascribed  to  Athar 
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nasius  about  670»  a  still  earlier  date  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  its  formation  may  well  be  looked  for.  The 
question  how  much  earlier  this  may  be  involves  the 
question  of  its  birthplace — for  productions  were 
possible  in  seventh  century  Italy  and  Spain  which 
were  impossible  in  the  contemporary  Merovingian 
north.  Italy  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the 
copyist  of  the  Codex  Paria.  3836  was  not  familiar 
with  the  Quicunque;  nothing  speaks  for  Africa; 
and  against  Spain  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  there  at  a  period 
later  than  that  at  which  the  canon  of  Autun  shows 
it  had  begun  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  Prank- 
ish regions.  Besides  this  negative  evidence  for  a 
Gallic  origin,  there  is  the  positive  one  of  the  fre- 
quent echoes  of  it  in  the  fifth  century  theologians 
of  southern  Gaul.  But  if  it  grew  up  in  France  at 
all,  it  was  not  the  Merovingian  theologians  who 
could  give  it  its  final  shape;  the  place  of  this 
development  is  to  be  sought  hi  the  south  of  France, 
between  c.  460  and  600 — so  that  the  Bermo  Trevi- 
rensis  may  very  well  belong  to  the  fifth  century. 
The  new  importance  and  significance  which  the 
document  assumed  in  the  Carolingian  period  does 
not  require  belief  in  a  late  authorship;  it  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Carolingian 
culture  knew  how  to  make  full  use  of  this  heritage 
of  the  past,  which  had  remained  isolated  and  in- 
operative in  Gaul  during  the  confusion  of  the 
Merovingian  period.  The  Quictmque  is  no  product 
of  the  early  laddie  Ages;  it  is  a  precipitate  resulting 
from  the  early  western  development  of  expositions 
of  the  creed.  But  its  history  shows  how  in  this 
process  the  theologians'  exposition  of  the  faith  has 
been  confounded  with  the  faith  itself  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  preclude  its  acceptance  as  a  final  authority 
by  evangelical  Christians.  (F.  Loofb.) 

The  Athanasian  Creed  is  ordered  to  be  recited 

at  morning  prayer  in  the  Church  of  England,  in 

place  of  the  Apostles',  on  a  number 

3.  Contro-  of    greater    festivals.     In    the    anti- 

▼ersy  in    dogmatic  period  when  the  American 

Anglican    revision  of  the  Prayer-book  was  made, 

Church,     it  was  wholly  omitted;  and  the  same 

sort    of  tendency  to    avoid  positive 

expressions   of   strong   belief,    which   might    give 

offense  to   those  who    held  different   views,    has 

caused  attempts  to  be  made  at  different    times 

since  1867,  if  not  to  remove  it  from  the  English 

Prayer-book,    at    least    to    render    its    recitation 

optional,  to  omit  the  so-called  **  damnatory  clauses," 

or  by  a  retranslation  to  avoid  the  very  possible 

misconstruction  which  might  be  placed  upon  them. 

Of  this  movement  Dean  Stanley  was  one  of  the 

principal  leaders,   and  Canon  Liddon,  supported 

by  a  large  number  who  dreaded  any  tampering 

with  the  standards  of  faith,  was  one  of  the  principal 

opponents.    The  opposition  has  been  so  determined 

and  vigorous  that  all  propositions  for  a  change 

have  thus  far  been  defeated. 

Biblioorapht:  The  text  in  six  ▼ariant  forms  is  in  MPO^ 
xxviii;  in  the  Utrecht  PaaUer^  London,  1875  (a  facsimile 
ed.  of  the  oodez);  cf.  T.  Hardy,  ReporU  <m  ths  AthanoBian 
Cned  in  Connection  trith  the  UiredU  Pealter,  ib.  1873; 
and  is  edited  by  A.  E.  Bum,  The  Athanaeian  Creed  and 
ite  Early  Commentariet,  in  T8,  vol.  iv,  part  1,  Cambridge, 
1896;  also  to  be  found  in  Schaff.  Creede,  ii,  66-71.     For 


the  history  of  the  creed  consult:  G.  D.  W.  Ommanney. 
Dieeertation  on  the  Athanaeian  Creed,  London,  1897  (crit- 
ical and  historical);  D.  Waterland,  CriOeal  Hiatory  of 
the  Athanaaian  Creed,  Cambridge,  1723,  revised  ed.  by 
J.  R.  King,  London,  1870  (the  fuUeet  disouanon.  but 
in  part  antiquated);  R  8.  Ffoulkes,  The  Athananam 
Creed,  ib.  1871  (historical);  C.  A.  Heurtley,  Harmama 
SymbdUoa^  Oxford,  1858;  idem.  The  Athanaeian  Creed,  ib. 
1872;  Schair.  Creede,  i.  34-42;  idem,  Christian  CJkurdk. 
iii.  689-698;  Q.  Morin,  Lee  Originee  du  Symbole  Qui- 
cunque,  in  Revue  dee  queetione  rdigieueee,  r  (1891), 
No.  9;  Hamaok,  Dogma,  iv,  133  sqq.,  156,  ▼.  302- 
303,  vii.  174.  For  the  debate  in  the  Anglican 
Church  consult:  A.  P.  Stanley,  The  Athanaeian  Creed, 
London,  1871  (adverse  to  the  use  of  the  creed);  J.  8. 
Brewer,  Origin  of  the  Athanaaian  Creed,  ib.  1872  (de- 
fensive); Memoriala  to  ihs  Primatea  and  Petition  to  Convo- 
cation ,  .  .  for  Some  Change  either  in  His  Compuleory  i^v- 
bric  or  in  Ae  Damnatory  Clatuea,  (Chester,  1872;  Q.  A. 
Willan,  The  Atltanaaian  Creed  not  Damnatory,  London, 
1872;  The  Atfianaaian  Creed;  SuggeaOona  ,  .  ,  hy  a  lay 
Member  of  the  General  Synod,  Dublin.  1876;  C.  A.  Swain- 
son,  The  Nicene  and  Apoatlea'  Creed  .  .  .  vrith  an  Aeeount 
of  .  ,  .  **The  Creed  of  St.  Athanaaiua,**  London.  1894 
(historical  and  critical,  but  bearing  on  the  Anglican  di»- 
cussion);  F.  N.  Oxenham,  The  Athanaaian  Creed:  Should 
it  be  Recited?  andiait  Truaf  ib.  1902. 

ATH^'A-HA'SIOS  PA-RI'OS:DogmaUcian  of  the 
Greek  Church;  b.  on  the  island  of  Paros  1725; 
d.  at  Chios  June  24»  1813.  He  studied  in  the 
Athos  academy  under  Eugenius  Bulgaris,  and 
from  1792  till  1812  was  director  of  the  school  at 
Chios,  which  is  the  period  of  his  most  important 
activity.  He  belongs  to  the  most  prominent  and 
fertile  theological  writers  of  the  Greek  (Dhurch  of 
his  time,  and  was  also  an  able  philosopher.  A 
pupil  of  Bulgaris,  in  his  opposition  to  the  West  he 
surpassed  his  master;  he  attacked  with  great  energy 
not  only  the  Roman  (Dhurch  and  her  scholasticism, 
and  the  Protestants,  but  also  the  western  rational- 
ism— the  worst  representative  of  which,  in  his 
eyes  was  Voltaire — ^particularly  in  its  opposition 
to  positive  (Christianity  and  monasticism.  This 
explains  his  opposition  to  the  desire  of  his  people 
for  liberty.  Yet  his  historical  judgment  was  so 
far  influenced  by  Bulgaria,  that  in  theology  he 
recognized  the  more  recent  teachers  of  his  Church, 
even  Koressios,  as  "  fathers,"  and  seemin^y  made 
concessions  to  Biblical  criticism.  But  Western 
science  he  used  only  when  he  attacked  his  oppo- 
nents. His  polemical  disposition  sometimes  placed 
him  in  opposition  to  his  own  Church.  By  hisconneo- 
tion  with  the  Athos  community  he  became  involved  in 
the  Kolyba-controversy  (see  Athob),  and  wrote  his 
"Exposition  of  the  Faith"  in  1774.  In  1776  he 
was  excommunicated,  but  the  ban  was  removed 
in  1781.  His  principal  work  is  an  "  Epitome  or  Sum- 
mary of  the  Holy  Dogmas  of  the  Faith  "  (Leipsic, 
1 806),  in  which  he  shows  his  dependence  on  Bulgaria, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  much  independence  of 
thought  that  this  epitome  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  dogmatic  efforts  of  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
sources  of  doctrine  are,  according  to  him,  the  Holy 
Scripture,  written  tradition,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  as  fixed  by  the  sjmods.  The  work 
of  Christ  he  treats  under  the  headings  of  king, 
priest,  lawgiver,  and  judge.  In  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  he  accepts  transubstantiation. 
He  opposes  rationalism  in  his  "  Christian  Apology  " 
(Constantinople,    1797),   attacking  especially   the 
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false  freedom  and  the  false  equality  of  the  French, 
and  renouncing  all  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
stnig^es  for  fr^om.  Against  Voltaire  especially 
he  directed  the  "Antidote  for  Evil,"  which  was  pub- 
Ushed  after  his  death  (Ldpsic,  1818).  Of  his 
hagiographical  works  the  most  noteworthy  were 
lives  of  Gregorios  Palamas  (Vienna,  1785),  and  of 
Marcus  Eugenicus  (1785),  which  have  litUe  inde- 
pendent value.  In  the  "  New  limonarium  "  (Venice, 
1819)  he  gives  many  marvelous  stories  and  biog- 
raphies of  modem  saints.  Very  interesting  is  a 
treatise  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  in  which  he 
tries  to  show  that  those  who  were  condemned  as 
Christians  because  of  a  renimciation  of  Islam 
are  just  as  much  martyrs  as  those  of  the  ancient 
time.  Athanasios  was  also  active  as  a* preacher. 
A  discourse  on  Gregorios  Palamas,  printed  after 
the  Logoi  of  Makarios  Chr3rsokephalos  (Vienna, 
17977)  is  a  brilliant  combination  of  popular  elo- 
quence and  fanatical  rhetoric.  Pmupp  Mstbb. 
Bibuoobapht:  A  biography,  trmtwDrihy  in  tho  main,  with 

» list  of  his  writings,  by  his  pupil,  A.  Z.  Mamukns,  is  giT«n 

in  C.  N.  Sathas,    N«MAAi|M«i|   ^OoAoyO^  Athens.   1868; 

consult  also  P.  Meyer.  Dts  Haupturkundtn  d§r  A^atklOtltr, 

pp.  70  sqq.,  236  sqq.,  Leipeic,  1804. 


I.  Ufo. 


ATH^'A-HA'SIUS. 

Fourth   and  Fifth    Exiles 
I  (I  1).  (I  6). 

Early  Life.    Oiosen  Biah-        Belations    with    Monasti- 
op  326  (I  2).  eism  (|  6). 

The    Arian    Controvefsy.    II.  Writings. 

First  Exile  (|  8).  HisWorksin  Chronologieal 

Seeond  and  Third  Exiles.  Order  (|  1). 

(I  4).  His  Teaching  (I  2). 

Athanasius,  bishop  of  Aleacandria,  was  bom 
apparently  at  Alexandria  293;  d.  there  Ma,y  2, 
373.  His  fame  is  due  solely  to  his  unswerving  and 
self-sacrificing  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
some  account  of  his  Hfe,  with  a  statement  of  his 
views,  is  given  in  the  article  Abianibii.  A  few 
facts  will  be  added  here,  and  an  account  of  his  liter- 
ary activity  attempted. 

L  Life:  The  principal  sources  for  the  biog- 
raphy of  Athanasius  are  the  numerous  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  great  Arian  controversy 
which  have  been  preserved,  and  his  own  works, 
which  are  rich  in  biographical  material,— especially 
his  "Apologies"  ("against  the  Arians,"  "to  Con- 
Btantine,"  and  "for  his  Flight")  and  his  "  History 
of  the  Arians  for  Monks." 

The  oration  on  Athanasius  by  Gregory  Nanan- 
sen  (xxi,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  269-280;  dating  from 
3807)  is  a  mere  panegsrrio  without  much  bio- 
graphical value.  The  biographies 
I.  Sources,  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  his  works  are  later  than  the 
fifth  century  historians  and  quite  worthless.  Of 
greater  importance  are  two  sources  not  known  to 
the  seventeenth  century  editor  of  his  works.  These 
are  the  fragment  published  by  Biaffei  (1738)  of  the 
so-called  HisUrna  acephala,  written  between  384  and 
412,  and  the  preface  to  the  "Festal  Letters  "of  Atha- 
nasius which  are  preserved  in  a  Syriac  version  (ed. 
Cureton,  Mai).  Both  of  these  come  apparently 
from  a  single  older  source,  and  are  very  careful  in 
their  chronology,  so  that  since  they  have  been 
known  the  dates  given  by  Socrates  and  Sosomen 
have  often  to  be  corrected. 


Some  difficulties  still  remain;  but  a  careful 
comparison  of  these  authorities  enables  us  with 
reasonable  security  to  fix  the  date  of  Athanasius's 
consecration  at  326,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  re- 
cently discovered  fragment  of  a  Coptic  "  Enco- 
mium," written  by  a  contemporary  of  Bishop 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  (d.  412),  to  put  his  birth 
back  to  203.  Of  his  life  up  to  326,  however,  we 
still  know  very  little.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
Alexandrian;  that  his  parents  were  Christians  is 
not  proved.    The  traditional  story  of 

a.  Early  his  playing  at  "  church  "  as  a  boy  and. 
Life.  Chosen  in  the  character  of  a  bishop,  so  correctly 
Bishop  3a6.  baptising  some  catechumens  that  Bish- 
op Alexander  (313-^26)  recognised  the 
validity  of  the  baptism,  and  took  the  lad  imder  his 
care,  is  worthy  of  its  first  liarrator,  Rufinus;  the 
chronology  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  Devoting  him- 
self, however,  to  a  clerical  life,  he  served  (according 
to  the  Coptic  "  Encomium  ")  six  years  aa  reader; 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  controversy  he  was 
already  a  deacon,  and  in  dose  relations  with  the 
aged  bishop  Alexander,  perhaps  aa  his  amanuensis. 
This  would  account  for  Alexander's  taking  him  to 
the  Council  of  Nicsa,  and  perhaps  for  Sosomen's 
story  that  he  designated  him  aa  his  successor.  At 
any  rate,  Athanasius  was  chosen  to  this  office  on  Alex- 
ander's death  (326),  and  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm by  the  great  majority  of  his  flock.  His  opponents 
eariy  asserted  that  he  was  chosen  bishop  by  a  mi- 
nority and  consecrated  secretly;  but  this  is  dis- 
proved by  the  evidence  of  the  E^gyptian  bishops 
assembled  in  council  in  339. 

The  position  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The 
Meletian  schism  (see  Mslriub  of  Ltcofoub)  had 
rent  the  EJgyptian  Church  in  two;  and,  althou^  the 
Nicene  decisions  had  opened  the  way  for  a  termina- 
tion of  the  schism,  the  manner  in  which  this  came 
about  did  not  preclude  the  continuance  of  strife  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the  Meletian  clergy. 
Athanasius  had  scarcely  been  consecrated  when 
these  disturbances  broke  out  anew,  complicated 
by  the  enmities  aroused  by  his  decided  anti-Arian 
attitude. 

At  the  instance  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  the 
leader  of  the  semi-Arians  (see  Eusbbius  of  Nico- 
media   AND    Constantinople),    the 

3.  The  emperor  demanded  the  readmission 
Arian  Con-  of  Arius  into  the  Church;  but  Atha- 

troversj.  nasius  stoutly  refused  hLs  consent. 
First  Eidle.  and  immediately  the  storm  broke 
(see  Arianism,  I).  He  was  summoned 
before  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Nico- 
media, and  accused  of  conspiring  to  prevent  the 
export  of  grain  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople. 
Oidy  after  long  and  wearisome  exertions  did  he  suc- 
ceed in  proving  his  innocence.  Immediately  after 
his  return,  new  accusations  were  brought  against 
him;  it  waa  said  that  he  had  killed  a  Bfeletian 
bishop,  Arsenius,  and  used  his  bones  for  magical 
arts.  An  investigation  waa  ordered,  and  a  synod 
summoned  to  meet  at  Cesarea  (334).  Athanasius 
refused  to  appear;  and  the  investi^ition  came  to 
a  natural  end  on  the  discovery  that  Arsenius  waa 
alive.  Eusebius,  however,  still  had  the  emperor'a 
ear,  and  Athanasius  waa  summoned  to  Bipp^tiK  •! 
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a  synod  in  Tyre.  He  left  Alexandria  July  11,  335, 
but  found  at  Tyre  that  the  council  had  made  up 
its  mind  to  condemn  him,  and  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  em- 
peror of  the  unfairness  of  the  synod.  Constantine 
saw  in  him,  none  the  less,  an  obstacle  to  peace,  the 
maintenance  of  which  seemed  the  most  desirable 
thing,  and  banished  him  to  Treves  toward  the 
end  of  the  year.  Constantine  died  May  23,  337, 
and  Athanasius's  first  exile  ended  with  his  re- 
turn to  his  diocese,  Nov.  23  of  the  same  year,  his 
entrance  into  the  city  being,  according  to  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  '*  more  triumphal  than  had  ever  an  em- 
peror." 

The  opposition  and  intrigues  still  continued, 
however;  the  enemies  of  Athanasius  accused  him  of 
having  sold  and  employed  for  his  own  use  the  com 
which  the  late  emperor  had  destined  for  the  poor 
widows  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  A  synod  of  African 
bishops  declared  in  his  favor,  but  as  Constantius  was 
influenced  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  as  the  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  Philagrius,  wanted  the 

4.  Second  see  for  a  countryman  of  his  own,  Greg- 

and  Third  ory  of  Cappadocia,  he  was  driven  into 
Exiles,  his  second  exile  March  19,  339,  and 
Gregory  was  installed  by  military  force 
at  Easter.  Athanasius  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Pope  Julius,  and  later  to  Gaul 
to  confer  with  Hosius,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Sardica  to  take  part  in  the  famous  council  held 
there  (343  7).  After  spending  some  time  at  Nalssus 
in  Dacia,  at  Aquileia,  and  in  Gaul  (where  he  met 
Constans,  whose  influence  with  his  brother  was 
exerted  in  his  favor),  he  finally  appeared  once  more 
before  Constantius,  and  obtained  permission  to  re- 
turn. Gregory  died  June  25,  345,  and  was  not 
replaced;  and  Athanasius  was  able  to  resume  his 
jurisdiction  Oct.  21,  346.  After  the  death  of  Con- 
stans (Jan.,  350),  his  position  once  more  became 
unsafe;  and  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  intrigues 
and  machinations  was  that  the  **  Duke  "  Syrianus 
surrounded  the  church  of  St.  Theonas  with  5, 000 sol- 
diers to  arrest  him  on  the  night  of  Feb.  8,  356.  He 
escaped,  and  fled  the  next  day,  finding  refuge  dur- 
ing this  his  third  exile  among  the  monks  and  her- 
mits of  the  desert,  though  for  a  part  of  the  time 
he  lay  concealed  within  the  city,  and  by  his  wri- 
tings continued  to  encourage  his  faithful  followers. 
On  Feb.  24,  357,  another  Cappadocian,  George, 
was  made  bishop,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  filled  by  Arians.  George, 
however,  was  able  to  maintain  himself  for  only 
eighteen  months,  and  then,  after  a  three  years' 
absence,  was  imprisoned  three  days  after  his  return, 
and  put  to  death  in  the  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Constantius.  The  new  emperor, 
Julian  the  Apostate  (361-363),  issued  an  edict 
permitting  the  exiled  bishops  to  return  to  their 
sees,  hoping  thus  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the 
Church,  to  the  profit  of  the  paganism  which  he 
was  bent  on  restoring.  The  third  exile  of  Atha- 
nasius thus  ended  Feb.  21,  362. 

But  a  fourth  exile  followed  shortly.  The  new 
emperor's  counselors  found  Athanasius  too  danger- 
ous a  man  for  their  plans,  and  Julian  issued  a  spe- 
cial edict  commanding  him,  as  he  had  returned  to 


Alexandria  without  personally  receiving  pennis- 
sion,  to  leave  it  at  once  (Oct.  24,  362).  He 
remained  in  concealment  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Thebaid  until  he  heard  of  Julian's  death  (June  26, 

363),  when  he  returned  to  Alexandria 

5.  Fourth   (Sept.  5),  though  only  to  pass  through 

and  Fifth  on  his  way  to  see  the  new  emperor, 

Exiles.      Jovian,  at  Antioch.     Jovian  received 

him  kindly,  and  his  fourth  exile  was 
definitely  terminated  by  his  return  on  Feb.  20, 
364.  Jovian's  death  after  only  eight  months 
brought  fresh  trouble  to  the  orthodox.  An  edict 
of  Valens  (May  5,  365)  reversed  Julian's  recall 
of  the  exiled  bishops;  and  on  Oct.  5  the  prefeot 
Flavianus  broke  into  the  church  of  St.  Dionysius 
and  compelled  Athanasius  to  flee  once  more.  He 
remained  at  a  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  imtil  Valens  found  the  discontent  in  so  im- 
portant a  place  as  Alexandria  dangerous,  and 
made  a  special  exception  in  favor  of  Athana- 
sius, who  was  able  to  return  Jan.  31,  366.  The 
last  seven  years  of  his  episcopate  were  undis- 
turbed. 

The  refuge  of  Athanasius  among  the  monks  and 
hermits  of  the  desert  during  his  third  and  fourth 
periods  of  exile  leads  up  to  a  point  which  needs 
special  mention — his  relations  with  monasticism. 
Athanasius  was  not  only  the  father  of  orthodoxy 
in  the  East,  but  also  the  first  bishop  to  take  an 

active  part  in   encouraging  the  mo- 

6.  Rela-    nastic  life.    This  assertion  is  so  far 

tions  with  from  being  founded  on   the  ''Life  of 

Monasti-   Anthony  "  alone  that  it  would  still  be 

cism.       demonstrable    if    his    authorship    of 

that  work  were  less  certain  than  it  is. 
From  an  early  period  he  was  in  close  relations 
with  Egyptian  monasticism.  When  the  assem- 
bled bishops  in  339  designate  him  as  "  one  of 
the  ascetics"  (referring  to  the  motives  which 
led  to  his  election),  it  may  mean  no  more  than 
that  he  belonged  to  the  large  number  in  the 
Christian  community  who  practised  the  ascetic 
life  in  varying  degrees,  without  retiring  from  the 
world.  We  can  not  say  whether  his  personal  inter- 
course with  Anthony  (d.  356)  occurred  altogether 
after  he  was  a  bishop  or  partly  before.  But  he 
came  early  in  his  episcopate  into  contact  with 
Pachomius  (d.  345),  who  came  out  with  his  brethren 
to  greet  their  new  bishop  when  he  undertook  a 
visitation  of  the  Thebaid  between  the  'Easters  of 
328  and  329.  Lasting  relations  with  this  colony 
were  kept  up  by  means  of  the  yearly  visits  of 
deputations  of  the  monks  to  Alexandria  for  the 
purpose  of  making  necessary  purchases.  Pa- 
chomius is  reported  to  have  said  that  there  were 
three  sights  specially  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  God 
in  the  Egypt  of  his  time — ^Athanasius,  Anthony, 
and  his  own  community  of  monks.  Athanasius 
knew  Theodore,  the  successor  of  Pachomius,  and 
visited  him  in  his  desert  retreat  at  Phboou — 
probably  in  363,  for  which  year  we  have  evidence 
of  a  journey  as  far  south  as  Antino6  and  Her- 
mopolis.  So  well  known  were  these  relations  that 
an  imperial  officer  sent  by  Constantius  to  appre^ 
hend  him  in  360  searched  for  him,  though  in  vain, 
at  Riboou.    When  Theodore  died  (368),  Athanasius 
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wrote  his  successor  a  letter  of  warm  sympathy. 
These  long  and  intimate  relations  with  Egyptian 
monasticism  support  the  assertion  of  Jerome  (Epist., 
cxxvii)  that  the  Roman  lady  Marcella  first  heard 
throu^  Athanasius,  in  341,  of  Anthony,  Pa- 
chomius,  and  the  ascetic  communities  of  the  Thebaid. 
If,  however,  he  rendered  monasticism  a  service 
by  calling  to  it  the  attention  of  the  western  world, 
he  did  even  more  for  it  by  successfully  combating 
the  tendency  which  it  showed  at  first  to  form  a 
caste  apart  from,  and  to  some  extent  in  rivalry 
with,  the  clergy;  he  was  also  the  first  (at  least  in 
the  Church  of  the  empire)  to  promote  monks  to  the 
episcopate — a  point  of  great  importance  to  the  later 
development  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

n.  Writings:  Athanasius  ranks  high  as   an  au- 
thor— ^though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 

have  attained  so  high  a  place  had  it  not 

X.  His      been  for  the  epoch-making  war  which 

Works  in    he  waged  upon  Arianism.    Of  pure 

Chronolog-  learning  he  had  not  much,  or  else  it 

ical  Order,  was  put  in  the  backgroimd  by  the  more 

absorbing  interests  of  his  life.  His 
most  important  works  were  written  for  some  special 
purpose  of  the  moment;  and  they  may  therefore 
be  best  considered  in  their  chronological  order, 
the  more  that  any  classification  of  them  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  editors  of  his  works  place 
first  the  two  connected  treatises "  Against  the 
Heathen  "  and  "  On  the  Incarnation."  These  have 
until  recently  been  considered  as  a  product  of  Atha- 
nasius's  youth  (c.  318);  but  some  recent  critics 
(Schultze,  Draseke)  have  attempted  to  deny  his 
authorship  and  to  assign  them  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  grounds  given  for  this  opinion 
are  unconvincing,  although  the  date  may  be  brought 
down  as  late  as  325.  Next  follow  the  oldest  of  the 
"Festal  Letters"  (329-335  and  338^39);  of  the 
later  ones  only  short  fragments  have  been  preserved, 
either  in  Greek  or  Syriac — among  them  part  of  the 
39th,  which  is  important  for  its  bearing  on  the 
New  Testament  canon.  Up  to  348  the  only  things 
that  can  be  surely  dated  are  the  ''Encyclical 
Letter,"  written  soon  after  Easter,  339,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  Matt,  xi,  27  (probably  incomplete),  be- 
longing to  a  time  before  the  death  of  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia.  But  with  the  collection  of  documents 
known  as  the  "  Apology  against  the  Arians  "  (be- 
tween 347  and  351)  begins  a  long  series  of  works 
more  important  for  the  history  of  the  period,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  certainly  to  be  dated. 
These  are  the  "  Defense  of  the  Nicene  Council " 
(probably  351);  the  "Defense  of  Dionysius"  soon 
after;  the  "  Letter  to  Dracontius  "  (Easter,  354  or 
355);  the  "Letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Egypt  and 
Libya  "  (between  February  of  356  and  the  same 
month  of  357);  the  "Apology  to  Constantius" 
(probably  summer  of  357);  the  "Apology  for  his 
Flight,"  a  little  later;  the  "History  of  the  Arians 
for  Monks  "  (end  of  357  or  beginning  of  358);  the 
"  Letter  to  Serapion  on  the  Death  of  Arius  "  (358); 
the  four  "  Letters  to  Serapion,"  decisive  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (during  the  third  exile);  '*  On  the  Synods  of 
Ariminum  and  Seleucia"  (end of  359);  the  "Book 
to  the  Antiochians"  (362);  the  "Letter  to  Jo- 


vian" (364);  the  "  Letter  to  the  Africans  "  (probably 
369);  and  about  the  same  time,  after  the  Roman 
synod  of  369  or  370,  the  "  Letters  to  Epictetus," 
"to  Adelphus,"  and  "to  Maximus  the  Philoso- 
pher," so  weighty  for  the  controversies  of  the 
fifth  century.  We  have  not  mentioned  in  this 
enumeration  a  few  important  works  whose  date 
can  not  be  certainly  determined,  as  well  as  a 
large  nimiber  of  smaller  letters,  sermons,  and 
fragments.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  "  Life  of 
Anthony,"  whose  genuineness  has  been  disputed  of 
late  years  on  insufficient  grounds;  the  "  Four  Ora- 
tions against  the  Arians,"  which  haveby  many  been 
considered  the  dogmatic  masterpiece  of  Athanasius 
(usually  dated  in  the  third  exile,  but  for  various 
reasons  more  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  much  earlier 
date,  say,  338  or  339);  the  fragmentary  "  Longer  Seiv 
mon  on  the  Faith, "and  the  "  Statement  of  Faith," 
both  of  which  seem  fairly  assignable  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Athanasius's  authorship.  Owing  to  his  fame, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  large  number  of 
works  were  ascribed  to  him  which  have  since  been 
classed  as  doubtful  or  certainly  not  his.  For  the 
famous  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation  which  passes  imder  his  name,  see 
Athanasian  Creed. 

As  to  the  teaching  of  Athanasius,  especially  in 
regard  to  his  Christology,  consult  the  article 
Arianism;  some  further  discussion 
3.  His  of  his  views  on  the  human  nature  of 
Teaching.  Christ,  which  deserve  a  more  thorough 
examination  than  they  have  ever 
received,  will  be  found  under  Nestorius.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Hamack  that  the  doctrine  of  Atha- 
nasius is  identical  with  that  of  Alexander  and 
underwent  no  development.  But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  teaching  of  the  two  is  really 
identical,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  the  writings  of 
Athanasius  from  the  "  Defense  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil "  on;  and  perhaps  as  hard  to  show  that  his 
views  did  not  develop  as  time  went  on.  It  is 
more  probable  (though  the  question  needs  mere 
thorough  investigation)  that  he  began  by  simply 
accepting  Alexander's  teaching,  and  then  struck 
out  a  path  of  his  own.  His  terminology,  in  ques- 
tions of  Christology,  demonstrably  changes.  The 
earlier  works,  like  those  of  Alexander,  do  not  use 
the  word  which  became  the  crucial  test  of  ortho- 
doxy, homoausios;  even  in  the  main  thesis  of 
the  "Statement  of  Faith"  homotoa  tiH  patri  is 
foimd,  though  homoovsias  occurs  in  the  expla- 
nations, but  with  an  express  caution  against 
a  Sabellian  meaning.  The  same  impression  is 
strengthened  by  the  "  Orations  against  the  Arians," 
written  after  he  had  spent  some  time  in  banishment 
at  Treves;  it  is  probably  an  already  visible  effect 
of  his  contact  with  western  thought  that  we  get  a 
slightly  different  terminology — but  the  influence 
of  the  older  phrases,  which  he  gave  up  later,  is 
still  clearly  marked;  he  employs  the  word  homo- 
an8ioSt  which  his  opponents  rejected  as  imscriptural, 
only  once  in  passing,  and  uses  homoioa  several  times 
to  denote  the  generic  identity  of  substance  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  short,  in  these  "  Ora- 
tions" Athanasius's  terminology  is  in  a  transi- 
tional stage,  not  free  from  uncertainty.    Later, 
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he  got  over  his  concealed  dread  of  the  term  homo- 
au8ioSt  though  without  giving  up  the  assimilation 
of  ouaia  and  hypostasis^  as  to  which  he  was  evi- 
dently uncertain  in  the  "  Orations."  In  fact,  his  la- 
ter homoousios  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  mono- 
muios,  and  the  earlier  homoioa  [Us  ousias'\  no  longer 
sufficed  him.  If  we  ask  the  origin  of  this  change 
between  339  and  348-352,  it  wiU  be  obvious  that 
we  can  not  neglect  to  think  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
West  from  339  to  346,  and  his  intercourse  with 
Marcellus.  Further  evidences  of  development 
may  be  found  in  his  teaching  as  to  the  manhood  of 
Christ.  If,  however,  his  change  of  attitude  to- 
ward the  Homoousians,  his  condemnation  of  Basil 
of  Ancyra,  etc.,  show  that  he  was  capable  of  de- 
velopment, it  need  not  be  taken  as  a  reproach. 
He  knew  better  than  many  of  his  contemporaries 
how  to  separate  the  fact,  as  to  which  he  never 
wavered,  from  the  formulas  employed  to  describe 
it;  his  convictions  were  fixed  early ,  but  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  never  obstinately  asserted  the  complete- 
ness of  the  phrases  he  had  chosen  to  express  them. 
Through  evil  report  and  good  report,  through  the 
many  changes  of  a  long  and  eventful  career,  he 
maintained  indisputably  his  title  to  the  respect 
which  we  give  to  love  of  truth  and  honesty  of 
mind.  (F.  Loofb.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Benediotine  ed.  of  the  works  wm  printed 
in  4  vols..  At  Padua.  1677;  again  at  Paris.  1600.  ed.  B. 
de  Montfauoon;  in  MPO,  xxv-xxviii;  and  in  A.  B.  Gail- 
lau.  Pairm  ApoHoUci^  xxx-xxxii.  Paris,  1842-43.  The 
dogmatio  treatises  are  aocessible  in  the  ed.  of  J.  E.  Thilo. 
Leipsio,  1863.  Editions  or  translations  of  selected  works 
are:  HiHorical  TraeU  and  TreatiaeB  in  Coniroveny  tnth 
iKe  Arian3,  in  Ltbrary  cf  the  Falkert,  viii.  ix.  ziii.  and 
xxviii.  1843;  Contra  Oenie*,  ed.  H.  von  Hurter,  in  Cotteclio 
ojntteulorum  9anclorum  patrumt  xliv.  Innsbruck,  1874; 
SeUet  TrmtUea,  transl.  by  J.  H.  Newman,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don. ISSW  Hittarieal  WriHng*  ed.  from  IJU  Benedictine 
Text,  by  W.  Bright.  Oxford,  1881;  Dialogue  of  Athanaeiue 
and  Zaahaue.  ed.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  in  Aneedota  Oxonieneia, 
part  8,  ib.  1882;  Oratione  Againet  the  Ariane,  ed.  W. 
Bright,  with  a  life.  ib.  1873,  reissued  in  Ancient  and 
Modem  Library  of  Theological  Literature,  1887;  Select 
WriHnge  and  Lettere,  transl.  with  prolegomena,  in  NPNF, 
iv;  and  De  IncamaHone  Verhi  Dei,  transl.  with  notes  by 
T.  H.  Bindley,  London,  1003.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  edition  of  the  long  lost  Feetal  Letters,  by  W.  Cureton 
from  a  Syriao  manuscript,  London.  1863,  Eng.  transl.  by 
H.  Burgess,  Oxford,  1864.  His  life,  from  early  sources, 
is  in  ASB,  May,  i,  186-268,  cf.  766-762  and  vii.  640- 
647;  consult  the  biographies  by  P.  Barbier.  Paris.  1888; 
R.  W.  Bush,  London,  1888;  and  H.  R.  Reynolds,  ib. 
1880  ("  ludd  and  able  ").  For  his  writings  and  teaching 
consult  J.  A.  Moehler,  Athanaeiiu  der  Oroeee  und  die 
Kirche  eeiner  Zeit,  Mains.  1844  (Roman  Catholic);  H.' 
Voigt.  Die  Lehre  dee  Athanaeiue,  Bremen,  1861;  F.  Boeh- 
ringer.  Athanaeiiu  und  Ariue,  oder  der  erete  groeee  Kampf 
derOrthodoxie  und  Heterodoxie,QtutigBTi,  1874  (Protestant, 
in  his  familiar  series);  R  Fialon.  St  Athanaee,  itude  lit- 
tinrire,  Paris,  1877;  L.  Atsberger,  Die  Logoelehre  dee 
Athanaeiue,  ihre  Oegner  und  VorUkufer,  Munich.  1880; 
Q.  A.  Pell.  Lekre  dee  Athanaeiue  von  der  SUnde,  Passau. 
1888  (Roman  Catholic.  "  difficulties  not  always  faced  "); 
W.  Bright.  Leeeone  from  the  Livee  of  Three  Great  Fathere, 
New  York,  1801;  P.  Lauchert.  Die  Lehre  dee  heUigen 
Athanaeiue,  Leipsic,  1806;  K  Hoss,  Studien  Hber  Sdvifl- 
turn  und  Theohgie  dee  Athanaeiue,  Freiburg,  1800; 
Hamack,  Dogma,  passim  (consult  Index).  7  vols..  Bos- 
ton, 1806-1000  (important,  very  detailed);  L.  L.  Paine. 
Critical  Hietory  of  the  Evolution  of  Trinitarianiem,  Boston, 
1000  (brilliant,  deals  with  the  position  of  Athanasius 
respecting  homoousianism);  W.  F.  Fraser,  A  Cloud  of 
Witneeeee  to  Chrietian  Doctrine,  third  series.  Againet 
Arianiem,  part  1,  8L  Athanaeiiu,  London,  1000;  L.  H. 
Hovch,  Athanaeiue;  the  Hero,  CinoinnaU,  1006. 


ATHEISM :    A  term  employed  with  some  variety 
of  connotation.    Sometimes  it  is  taken  purely  neg- 
atively and  applied  to  every  point  of  view  which 
does  not  distinctly  assert  the  existence  of  God,  or 
order  the  life  in  view  of  his  claims  upon 

Different  it.  In  this  application  it  is  broad 
Uses  of  the  enough  to  include  not  only  such  sys- 
Word.  tems  as  Agnosticism  and  Secularism 
(qq.v.),  but  even  that  simple  forget- 
fulness  of  God  which  is  commonly  known  as  "  prac- 
tical atheism."  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  given  a  distinctly  positive  sense,  and  made  to 
designate  the  dogmatic  denial  of  the  existence  of 
God.  Even  when  it  is  so  understood,  however,  it 
has  a  wider  and  a  narrower  application,  dependent 
on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  "  God,"  the 
denial  of  which  constitutes  its  differentiation.  In 
its  narrowest  sense,  it  is  confined  to  those  theories 
which  deny  the  existence  of  all  that  can  be  called 
God,  by  whatever  extension  or  even  abuse  of  that 
term.  In  this  sense  it  stands  over  against  Panthe- 
ism or  Fetishism,  as  truly  as  over  against  Theism; 
and  takes  its  place  alongside  of  this  whole  series  of 
terms  as  designating  a  distinct  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  its  widest  sense,  on  the  contrary,  it  re- 
ceives its  definition  in  contrast  with,  not  a  vague 
notion  of  the  divine,  but  the  specific  conception  of 
Theism,  and  designates  all  those  systems,  differing 
largely  in  other  respects,  which  have  in  common 
that  they  are  antagonistic  to  a  developed  Theism. 
In  this  application.  Atheism  is  synonymous  with 
Antitheism,  and  includes  not  only  Pantheism  (q.v.), 
but  even  Polytheism,  and,  with  some  writers.  Deism 
itself, — all  of  which  fail  in  some  essential  elements 
of  a  clear  Theism.  Most  commonly  the  term  is 
employed  by  careful  writers  either  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  or  else  in  the  somewhat  broadened  sense  of 
the  denial  of  a  personal  God.  Between  these  two 
definitions  choice  is  not  easy.  All  depends  on  our 
definition  of  God,  and  what  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  to  involve  recognition  of  him.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  developed  Theism  all  that  can  bo 
thought  God  is  denied  when  a  living  personal  God, 
the  creator,  preserver,  and  governor  of  all  things 
is  disallowed;  it  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  frcHn 
the  standpoint  of  Theism,  Atheism  should  tend  to 
receive  one  of  its  more  extended  connotations.  It 
may  be  truer  to  the  historical  sense  of  the  term, 
however,  to  take  it  in  its  narrowest  sense  and  to 
treat  it  as  designating  only  one  of  the  Antitheistio 
theories,  and  as  standing  as  such  alongside  of  the 
others,  from  which  it  is  differentiated  in  that  it 
denies  the  validity  of  the  notion  of  Gk>d  altogether, 
while  the  others  allow  the  possible  or  actual  existence 
of  the  divine  in  one  or  another  sense  of  that  term. 

The  question  which  has  been  much  discussed, 
whether  Atheism  is  possible,  depends  for  its  solu- 
tion very  much  upon  its  definition.  That  negative 
Atheism,  especially  in  the  form  of  ''  practical  athe- 
ism," is  p>06sible,  is  evident  from  its  persistent  ap- 
pearance in  the  worid.  Whether  men  may  be 
totally  ignorant  of  God  or  not,  they  certainly  can 
very  completely  ignore  him.  And  if  the  great 
atheistic  systems  like  Buddhism  and  Confucianism 
have  not  been  able  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
their  Atheism,  no  more  have  the  great  theistic 
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systems — Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  Christiaiiity 

itself — been  able  to  eliminate  "  practical  atheism  " 

from  among  their  adherents.     It  is 

The  Possi-  equally  idle  to  deny  the  possibility  of 

bility  of    positive  Atheism  in  its  wider  sense,  in 

Atheism,  the  face  of  the  great  part  which  has 
been  played  in  the  world  by  the  var- 
ious forms  of  Pantheism,  which  not  only  underlies 
whole  systems  of  religion  but  is  continually  inva- 
ding with  its  leaven  the  most  austere  and  complete 
systems  of  Theism.  It  is  only  in  its  narrowest  sense, 
in  which  it  is  the  denial  of  all  that  is  called  God  or 
that  is  worshiped,  that  the  possibility  of  Atheism 
can  be  brought  into  question,  and  then  only  when 
we  regard  it,  not  in  its  outward  expression,  but  in 
the  most  intimate  convictions  of  the  heart.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  portentous  systems  of  reasoned 
Atheism  have  flourished  in  the  bosom  of  the  most 
advanced  culture.  As  little  can  it  be  denied 
that,  among  the  backward  races,  a  very  low  order 
of  religious  conception  may  sometimes  be  discov- 
ered. It  may  well  be  contended,  however,  that 
even  the  most  thoroughly  compacted  system  of 
atheistic  thought  only  overlies  and  conceab  an  in- 
stinctive and  indestructible  "  sense  of  the  divine," 
just  as  the  most  elaborated  system  of  subjective 
idealism  only  insecurely  covers  up  an  ineradicable 
realism;  and  that  it  is  this  innate  "  sense  of  the 
divine  "  which  we  see  struggling  in  the  conceptions 
of  low  savages  to  express  itself  in  the  inadequate 
forms  which  alone  a  low  stage  of  culture  can  pro- 
vide for  it.  If  this  is  all  that  is  meant.  Atheism  is, 
no  doubt,  a  condition  impossible  to  man.  Man 
differs  from  the  lower  creations,  not  in  being  less 
dependent  than  they,  but  in  being  conscious  of  his 
dependence  and  responsibility;  and  this  conscious- 
ness involves  in  it  a  sense  of  somewhat,  or  better, 
some  one,  to  which  he  is  thus  related.  The  expli- 
cation of  this  instinctive  perception  into  an  ade- 
quate conception  is  a  different  matter;  and  in  this 
explication  is  wrapped  up  the  whole  development 
of  the  idea  of  God.  But  escape  from  the  appre- 
hension of  a  being  on  whom  we  are  dependent  and 
to  whom  we  are  responsible  is  no  more  possible 
than  escape  from  the  world  in  which  we  live.  God 
is  part  of  our  environment. 

The  history  of  reasoned  Atheism  is  as  old  as  the 
history  of  thought.  There  can  be  no  right  think- 
ing unless  there  be  thinking,  and  it  is  incident  to 
thinking  among  such  creatures  as  men 
History  of  that  some  may  think  awry.    In  all 

Atheism,  ages,  accordin^y,  the  declaration  has 
found  its  verification  that  those  who 
have  not  liked  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  he 
has  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.  India  and 
China  both  early  gave  birth  to  gigantic  atheistic 
systems.  The  materialism  of  classical  antiquity 
found  its  expression  especially  in  the  Atomists — 
Democritus,  Epicurus,  Lucretius.  The  unbelief  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ran  to  seed  in  the  French 
Encyclopedists — De  la  Mettrie,  D'Holbach,  Diderot, 
Lalande — and  embodied  itself  in  that  Systhne  de 
la  Nature  which  Voltaire  called  the  Bible  of  Athe- 
ism. In  the  nineteenth  century  the  older  mate- 
rialism strengthened  itself  by  alliance,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  advancing  scientific  theory,  and,  on  the 


other,  with  the  increasing  social  unrest;  and  Athe- 
ism found  expression  through  a  series  of  great  sys- 
tems— Positivism,  Secularism,  Pessimism,  Socialinn. 
The  doctrine  of  Evolution  (q.v.),  which  was  given 
scientific  standing  by  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species 
(1859),  became  aJmost  at  once  the  prime  support 
and  stay  of  the  atheistic  propaganda.  In  every 
department  of  thought  "  evolution  "  is  supposed 
to  accoimt  for  everything,  while  itself  needing  no 
accoimting  for.  Men  as  widely  unlike  in  every- 
thing else  as  Feuerbach,  Strauss,  Flourens,  Czolbe, 
Duehring,  Vogt,  Buechner,  Moleschott,  Mail&nder, 
Haeckel,  Nietzsche,  have  united  in  a  conmion  proc- 
lamation of  dogmatic  Atheism;  and  probably  in  no 
period  since  the  advent  of  Christianity  has  positive 
Atheism  been  proclaimed  with  more  confidisnce  or 
accepted  more  widely. 

Benjamin  B.  Wakfield. 

Bibuoobapbt:  R.  Flint,  AnHlheitiie  TKeortM,  Edinbursh, 
1880  (gives  literature  in  Appendix  4):  J.  Beattie,  Evi- 
d€HC6§  of  tk§  Chriatian  Religion,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1786 
(contains  a  bibliography);  J.  Buchanan,  Fqith  in  Qod  and 
Modem  AOteitm  Compared,  Edinburgh.  1856;  Modem 
Atiieiem  under  ii§  Forme  of  PaiUkeiem,  Maierialiem,  8eeur- 
lariem;  Dev^opment  and  ^aiural  Lawe,  Boston,  1866; 
Paul  Janet,  Le  Maiirialieme  eontomporain,  Paris.  1864; 
F^lix  Dupanloup,  L'AthHeme  et  le  pSril  eoeial.  Puis, 
1866;  k.  MMo,  Morale  et  athiieme  eonlemporaine,  Pauis, 
1876;  J.  S.  Blackie,  Natural  Hiatary  of  AOteiem,  London, 
1877  (keen  and  discriminating);  J.  Cairns,  UnbeUef  in  the 
EnkteenOi  Century,  London,  1881;  E.  Naville,  Le  Pire 
COeete,  Geneva,  1866,  Eng.  transl..  Modem  AO^eiem  or  tKe 
Heavenly  Fatker,  London,  1882  (philosophical);  F.  W. 
Hedge.  AOteiem  in  Philoeojiky,  Boston.  1884;  W.  H.  Mal- 
look,  AOieiem  and  Me  Value  of  Life,  London.  1884;  H.  H. 
Moore,  Anatomy  of  Atheiem  in  the  lAohi  of  the  Lowe  of 
Nature,  Boston.  1890;  A.  E^ger,  Der  AUi^iemue,  Einsiedehi, 
1001  (evangelical);  F.  le  Danteo,  L'AthHeme,  Paris.  1906. 

ATHENAGORAS,  ath^'e-nag^o-ras:  Reputed 
author  of  two  Greek  treatises  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  one  on  the  resurrection,  the  other  an 
apology  for  the  Christians.  He  is  entirely  unknown 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Chureh.  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  their  successors  are  silent,  and,  as  the  survey 
which  Eusebius  gives  of  the  apologetic  literature 
of  the  second  century  is  very  complete,  his  silence 
could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  Very  early  the 
existence  of  an  apologist  of  the  name  was  doubted 
and  the  work  was  ascribed  to  Justin  (cf .  Baronius, 
Annafc«,ii,adan.  179,  chap,  xxxix).  This  suppo- 
sition, however,  is  from  internal  reasons  untenable. 
The  first  testimony,  and  the  only  one  from  the 
third  century,  to  the  existence  of  the  apology  and 
the  name  of  its  author,  is  a  quotation  by  Methodius, 
found  (1)  in  the  ancient  Bulgarian  translation 
(ed.  Bonwetsch,  i,  293);  (2)  in  Epiphanius,  Hcer., 
Ixiv.  20, 21;  (3)  in  Photius,  Bibl.  cod.  234  (cf.  Athe- 
nagoras,  SupplieatiOf  xxiv,  p.  27  B).  Certain  notices 
by  an  unknown  scribe  (Cod.  Barocc.  142,  fol.  216) 
quoting  from  the  "  Christian  History  "  of  Philippus 
Sidetes  (early  in  the  fifth  century)  state  that  Athe- 
nagoras  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  first  director 
of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria;  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius;  like 
Celsus,  he  was  occupied  with  searching  the  Scrip- 
tiu^s  for  arguments  against  Christianity,  when  he 
was  suddenly  converted.  Most  of  these  notices, 
however,  are  palpably  erroneous.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  entire  absence  of  tradition  and  the  dose  raeem- 
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blanoe  to  the  apology  of  Justin,  the  date  of  the 
work  must  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  second 
century.  It  is  addressed  to  the  emperors  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Lucius  Aurelius  Commodus,  and 
various  passages  indicate  the  period  between  176 
and  178.  After  an  introduction  (i-iii)  the  author 
refutes  the  chief  calumnies  urged  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  that  day,  viz.,  that  they  were  atheists 
(iv-xxx),  and  that  they  ate  human  flesh  and 
committed  the  most  horrible  crimes  in  their  assem- 
blies (xxxi-xxxvi).  In  the  treatise  on  the  resur- 
rection, Athenagoras  argues  in  its  favor  from  the 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God,  together  with 
the  natural  constitution  of  man.    (A.  Harnack.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  text  of  Athenagoras  ia  given  in  MPO, 
vi;  the  best  editions  are  by  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  in  Corpus  apolo- 
gtiarutn  Chriatianorumt  vol.  vii,  Jena,  1876,  and  E 
Schwars,  in  TU,  iv,  2,  Leipsic,  1801;  a  handy  ed.  is  by 
F.  A.  March,  New  York,  1876;  an  Eng.  transl.  is  to  be 
found  in  ANF,  ii,  125-162.  Consult  Harnack.  LittenUitr, 
i.  256-258.  ii,  317-310;  KrOger,  Hiatory,  pp.  130-132; 
L.  Amould,  De  Apologia  AthenagorcB,  Paris,  1808  A  full 
bibliography  up  to  1886  is  in  ANF,  Bibliography,* 36-38. 

ATHENS.    See  Greece,  I.,  {  2. 

ATH'OS:  The  easternmost  of  the  three  tongues 
of  land  projecting  into  the  iEgean  Sea  from  the 
Chalddian  peninsula.  It  is  about  35  miles  long 
and  culminates  at  the  southern  extremity  in  Mt. 
Athos  proper,  6,7S0  feet  high.  Grand  forests, 
murmuring  brooks,  clear  air,  and  charming  com- 
bination of  rocks  and  sea,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  of  Europe.  By  the  Orthodox 
Greeks  it  is  always  called  "the  Holy  Moimt." 
According  to  the  legend,  the  Holy  Virgin  Chris- 
tianized Mt.  Athos  and  Constantino  the  Great 
founded  the  first  monasteries  there.  But  the 
Athos  monasticism  does  not  appear  in  church  his- 
tory before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  At 
that  time  the  monks  formed  a  laura  of  the  old 
fashion,  with  its  center  at  Karyas,  presided  over 
by  a  prOtoa  appointed  by  the  emperor  in  Constan- 
tinople. With  the  founding  of  the  Laura  of  St. 
Athanasius,  the  first  great  monastery  there,  in  963, 

Athos  rises  in  historic  importance. 
The  Various  The  founder  of  this  monastery  (which 
Monasteries,  still  bears  his  name)  and  of  the  whole 

monastic  life  on  Mt.  Athos,  belonged 
to  a  noBle  family  in  Trebizond.  Through  Michael 
Malelnos,  the  famous  hegumenos  of  Mt.  Kyminos 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  himself  lived  at  first  as 
monk,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  future 
emperor,  Nicephoras  II  (Phocas).  The  two  men 
became  good  friends  and  the  laura  was  founded  at 
the  instance  of  the  emperor.  Ever  after  Athos 
enjoyed  imperial  favor  and  monasteries  were 
founded  in  rapid  succession.  To  the  tenth  century 
belongs  the  founding  of  Iveron,  Vatopedi,  and 
Philotheu;  to  the  eleventh,  Xeropotam,  Es fig- 
menu,  Dochiariu,  Agiu  Paulu,  Karakallu,  and 
Xenophontos;  to  the  twelfth,  the  two  important 
Slav  monasteries,  Russiko  and  Chilandari;  to  the 
thirteenth,  Zografu;  and  to  the  fourteenth,  Pan- 
tokratoros,  Simopetra,  Dionysiu,  and  Gregoriu. 
The  most  recent  is  Stauronikita,  foimded  in  1542. 
There  were  others  which  long  ago  disappeared, 
such  as  a  Latin  monastery  of  the  Amalfinee. 


Until  the  fifteenth  century  all  the  monks  lived 
together,  according  to  rules  laid  down  by  Atha- 
nasius in  his  three  writings,  the 
The  Men-  Kanonikan,  the  Diathiki,  and  the 
astic  Life  so-called  DiaiypOM  (cf .  Meyer,  Haupi- 
to  the  Fif-  urkunden).  Any  man  of  unblemifihed 
teenth  character  could  be  received;  but 
Century,  women,  children,  beardless  youths, 
and  people  of  royal  descent  were 
forbidden  entrance.  After  a  three  years'  probation 
admission  into  the  holy  company  of  the  brethren 
took  place  and  the  tonsure  was  received.  At  the 
head  of  the  monastery  stood  the  hSgoumenos,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  "  the  chosen,"  i.e.,  the  higher  monas- 
tic officers  and  the  priest-monks.  Two  ephors, 
generally  a  noble  layman  outside  of  Athos  and  a 
monk  not  belonging  to  the  monastery,  formed  a 
non-resident  directorate.  Approved  monks  could 
live  by  themselves,  and  received  a  special  dwelling 
(Gk.  keUwn\  whence  they  were  called  kelliotes, 
or  after  their  mode  of  living,  ascetics  or  hesychasts, 
but  were  dependent  on  the  monastery.  The 
relation  of  the  monasteries  to  each  other  and  the 
entire  constitution  of  the  holy  mount  was  regulated 
at  that  period  by  the  typica  of  975,  1045,  and  1394 
(printed  in  Meyer).  The  prOtos  stood  at  the  head, 
by  his  side  the  synaxiSf  consisting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  monasteries,  which  as  before 
met  at  Karyas.  At  first  the  life  during  this 
period  was  austere,  but  in  the  eleventh  century  it 
relaxed,  and  at  one  time  nomads  with  wives  and 
children  were  sheltered  at  Athos  (Meyer,  163  sqq.). 
The  Latin  rule  at  Constantinople  was  an  espe- 
cially sad  time  for  the  monasteries.  In  the  Hesy- 
chastic  controversy  (1341-51)  western  science  was 
rejected  especially  through  the  influence  of  the 
Athos  monks  and  quietistic  mysticism  was  re- 
ceived into  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  Church  (see 
Hestchasts). 

With  the  fifteenth  century  a  new  period  com- 
mences in  the  constitution  of  the  holy  mount, 
which  by  degrees  transformed  the  entire  life.  The 
idiorrhythmic  life  begins,  which  consisted  in  the 
abolition  of  the  common  life  in  the  monasteries 
and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  whereby  every  monk, 
sometimes  with  a  few  friends,  lived  by  himself. 
The  common  roof  and  the  church 
Changes  alone  are  common  to  all.  Since 
after  1500.  every  one  lived  at  his  own  expense, 
the  power  of  the  hegumenos  was  soon 
crippled.  But  the  influence  of  idiorrhythm  went 
stiU  further.  As  the  monasteries  following  it  soon 
became  worldly,  the  stricter  tendency,  which  was 
by  no  means  extinct,  reacted  upon  the  monks  and 
new  places  of  earnest  asceticism  were  established 
outside  of  the  monasteries,  such  as  the  ak&ai, 
monastic  villages,  the  first  of  which  was  foimded 
by  St.  Anna  in  1572.  Here  one  could  live  an  ascetic 
life  after  the  old  fashion.  Such  sketes  were  depend- 
ent on  their  monasteries;  their  rights  are  set 
forth  in  separate  collections  of  canons  (cf.  Meyer, 
248).  The  last  regulation  of  the  rights  of  the 
kelliotes,  who  still  remained,  and  of  the  sketists 
took  place  in  1864  (Meyer,  254).  The  influence  of 
idiorrhythm  was  ultimately  of  such  a  character 
on  the  general  constitution  of  the  holy  mount,  that 
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the  office  of  protoa  was  aboUBhed  and  the  entire 
eonstitution  became  democrratic.  The  Last  typicon 
Ih  of  17  S3  (Meyer,  243).  In  the  ninet^ntli  century 
half  of  the  monetjiteries  returned  to  the  common 
life,  but  the  old  constitution  was  retained.  Down 
to  the  eighteenth  century  tbo  religious  and  moral 
life  waa  of  a  low  type»  After  1750  there  Beems  to 
have  been  a  revival.  At  that  time  Eugenios  Bul- 
garia Cq*vO  was  teacher  in  the  academy  of  Vato- 
pedi»  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  certain  lively  rebgioua  controversies  on  Mt. 
Athos,  among  othera  the  so^alled  kolyba  con- 
troversy— whether  the  memorial  days  of  the  dead 
eould  be  celebrated  on  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday. 
On  the  whole  the  hfe  on  Athoa  has  remained 
unchanged,  and  is  still  a  remnant  of  pure  medieval- 
ism. The  great  number  of  manuscripts  and  docu* 
ments  there  offer  to  the  Bcholar  a  rich  field  of 
activity.  The  student  of  art  finds  all  that  Byzan- 
tine art  produced  gathered  together.  The  etudent 
of  religion  can  study  the  Eastern  piety  of  all  Chris^ 
tian  centuries,  for  each  period  has  left  behind 
distinct  remains.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  struggle 
of  the  nationaHstBr  especially  the  struggle  of  Pan-^ 
hellenism  against  Panelavism ,  will  not  deprive  the 
At  bos  monachism  of  its  universality. 

Phiupp  Meter. 
BiBLiOQaAP'HT:  The  Hu^rrim  BuEantina  of  Nioephorai 
Gt^onst  book  xiv,  in  MPO,  oxlvill,  and  of  John  CnJita- 
CQienuiit  book  iv,  in  MPO^  cUt,  15-370.  p»Him;  Johja 
CooitkeEiUA,  UpChfKvmiTapiQf  To^  iyittv  ^pout,  Venice*  1701. 
And  often;  J.  P.  FatlmerayBTt  FroffmeiUo  aua  detn 
Oritntj  Stuttgart,  1M5;  M.  L  Gedeon,  k  'A.tfwt,  Con- 
atAntinople*  I8&fi;  Parphynus  UipcDaky,  G'wchifhte  det 
AiKo»  und  9mnvr  Kt^t^  (in  HiUHiAn'),  3  vnLa.,  Kiev  uid 
Moscow ,  1S45-02:  Fhilipp  Meyer ^  Die  Haupturkunden 
fi^   tii6    G^tchicKtt    der    Athotkid^&',    Lflipuc*  1804;   A. 


Sebmidtke,  Da*  Kkntgrland  de*  Athoi,  Leipajc.  1003^ 
U.  Gclzcr,  Vom  heiiigen  Berg^  u»d  au*  Macedonien^  LpJp- 
dc,  1904;  Hh  liruckhiLUF,  Die  Kuntt  in  dtn  AihoaklOittcm^ 
Lei  pate*  ISdl.  CatAloeuea  of  the  dociuaeiitB  turv  given  in 
V.  tHAnffloifl,  Le  Mont  AthM  et  §a  fnonaatirtti  Fkrin,  1867; 
J.  UOUerp  Slavitehe  Bihlisihek,  Vmnna,  1S51;  and  in  tho 
Dtjiicypd^ijc^  KATdAoyoft  pybllsbed  at  CkmAt&beinpple  in  1 903 
at  Ihe  iiutan^  of  tho  patriarch  Joachim  II  I.  A  <:AtAlD£ue  of 
(he  manuscHptii  in  moat  of  the  librAjieQ  iasiT^n  m  H.  Laoi' 

prOfl>  KdniAfiyOf  TvK    *¥  Toi;  ^L^AtotfirJicaLt  Tou  ayi'au    hpov%  'BA* 

AifPicvrwAi^^ri^ir,  2  voKi  Cambridge,  IS&S-IMX).  lldanydoin^ 
meat*  bave  been  publiilied  in  Greek  iknd  Ruaai&n  period- 
icals.    A  new  collection  ban  been  besrun  by  R^eJ.  Xpv^fd- 

^OUAAa  «ai  ypa>L^aria  i^r  cr  T^'Ayi'iy '0^«    ^orijc  rov    BflTQTf- 

i^mt^  St.  Petersburg*  186N3.  For  epeeial  titerature^  conauJl 
KrumbOiehcri  G^e^chich^i  the  I^Ei^liiih  works  nt  IL  Curpoiip 
VintM  to  MofutMteruM  in  tht  Levctn^  London,  1^0,  1B65, 
And  A.  Riley,  Aihoa  or  the  Mouwtiain  ef  £^  Monk*^  Loa- 
don»  !SS7t  may  also  be  mentioned^ 

ATKIITS,  JAMES:  Methodist  EpiflcopBlian ; 
b.  at  Knoxville,  Tenn,,  Apr*  IS,  18S0.  He  was 
educated  at  Emory  and  Henry  CoUege  <B,A*, 
1S72)  arid  entured  the  ministry  in  the  Hols  ton  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
in  1S72,  in  which  he  held  vanoua  pastorates  until 
1879.  He  was  president  of  Asheville  Female  Col- 
lege,  1879-89  ^d  1893-96,  and  of  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  18^-93.  Since  1896  he  hiis  been 
the  Sunday  school  editor  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South.  He  ia  president  of  the  Board 
of  Miflflions  of  the  Western  North  Caroling  Confer- 
ence^ and  vice-president  of  the  General  Boa^rd  of 
Misaions  of  tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  commission  whteb 
effected  the  union  of  the  Methodiitt  Episcopal 
Churches  of  Japan  in  1906.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  Kingdom  in  ih$  Cradle  (Nashville,  1905). 

ATMIYA  SABHA.     See  India,  HI,  I, 


I.  Significanee  and  History  of  the  Doo- 
trine. 
The  New  Testament  Preoentation 

(§1). 
Development  of  the  Doctrine  (f  2). 
Various  Theories  (f  3). 
n.  The  Five  Chief  Theories  of  the  Atone- 
ment. 
1.  Terminating  upon  Satan. 
The   "  Triumphantorial    Theory  " 
(§1). 


L  Significance    and    History    of 

The  replacement  of  the  term  "  satisfaction  "  (q.v.)> 
to  designate,  according  to  its  nature,  the  work  of 
Christ  in  saving  sinners,  by  "  atonement,"  the 
term  more  usual  at  present,  is  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate. "  Satisfaction "  is  at  once  the  more 
comprehensive,  the  more  expressive,  the  less 
ambiguous,  and  the  more  exact  term.  The 
word  **  atonement "  occiurs  but  once  in  the  Eng- 
lish New  Testament  (Rom.  v,  11,  A.  V.,  but  not 
R.  V.)  and  on  this  occasion  it  bears  its  archaic 
sense  of  "  reconciliation,"  and  as  such  translates 
the  Greek  term  katallagi.  In  the  English  Old 
Testament,  however,  it  is  foimd  quite  often  as  the 
stated  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  terms  kipper, 
kippurim,  in  the  sense  of  "  propitiation,"  "  expia- 
tion." It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  it  has  become 
current,  and  has  been  applied  to  the  work  of  Christ, 
which  it  accordingly  describes  as,  in  its  essential 
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2.  Terminating  Phs^eally  on  BCan. 

**  Mystical  Theories  ''  and  their  Ad- 
vocates (f  2). 

3.  Terminating  on  Man  in  the  Way 

of  Bringing  to  Bear  on  him  In- 
ducements to  Action. 

**  Moral  Influence  Theories."  The 
Essential     Thought  (f  3). 

Various  Forms  of  these  Hieories 
(14). 

4.  Terminating  on  Man  Primarily  and 

on  God  Seeondarily. 

the    Doctrine 


'*  Reetoral  or  Qovemmental  The- 
ories "  (f  6). 

Advocates  of  these  Theories  (f  6). 

Horace  Bushnell  (f  7). 
6.  Terminating  on  God  Primarily  and 
on  Man  Secondarily. 

'*  Theories  of  Reconciliation  "  (f  8). 

Certain       "  Sacrificial      Theories " 
(§9). 

The    Doctrine  of    "Satisfaction" 
(I  10). 


natiure,    an    expiatory    offering,    propitiating    an 

offended   deity   and   reconciling   him   with   man. 

In  thus  characterizing  the  work  of  Christ,  it  does 

no  injustice  to    the    New  Testament 

I.  The  New  representation.     The  writers    of    the 

Testament  New  Testament  employ   many  other 

Presenta-    modes  of  describing  the  work  of  Christ, 

tion.        which,  taken  together,  set  it  forth  as 

much  more  than  a  provision,  in  his 

death,  for  canceling  the  guilt  of  man.    To  mention 

nothing  else  at  the  moment,  they  set  it  forth  equally 

as  a  provision,  in  his  righteousness,  for  fulfilHng 

the  demands  of  the  divine  law  upon  the  conduct  of 

men.    But  it  is  undeniable  that  they  enshrine  at 

the  center  of  this  work  its  efficacy  as  a  piacular 

sacrifice,  securing  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  that  is 

to  say,  relieving  its  beneficiaries  of  "  the  penal 

consequences   which  otherwise  the   curse  of  the 

broken  law  inevitably  entails."    The  Lord  himself 
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fastens  attention  upon  this  aspect  of  his  work 
(Matt.  XX,  28,  xxvi,  28);  and  it  is  embedded  in 
every  important  type  of  New  Testament  teaching, 
— as  well  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ii,  17), 
and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  (I,  iii,  18)  and  John  (I,  ii, 
2),  as  currently  in  those  of  Paul  (Rom.  viii,  3;  I 
Cor.  V,  7;  Eph.  v,  2)  to  whom,  obviously,  "  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  had  the  significance  of  the 
death  of  an  innocent  victim  in  the  room  of  the 
guilty  "  and  who  therefore  "  freely  employs  the 
category  of  substitution,  involving  the  conception 
of  imputation  or  transference  "  of  legal  standing 
(W.  P.  Paterson,  art.  Sacnfiee  in  DB,  iv,  343-345). 
Looking  out  from  this  point  of  view  as  from  a 
center,  the  New  Testament  writers  ascribe  the 
saving  efficacy  of  Christ's  work  specifically  to  his 
death,  or  his  blood,  or  his  cross  (Rom.  iii,  25-59; 
I  Cor.  x,  16;  Eph.  i,  7;  ii,  13;  Col.  i,  20;  Heb.  ix, 
12,  14;  I  Pet.  i.  2,  19;  I  John  i,  7,  v,  6-8;  Rev.  i, 
6),  and  this  with  such  predilection  and  emphasis 
that  the  place  given  to  the  death  of  Christ  in  the 
several  theories  which  have  been  framed  of  the 
nature  of  our  Lord's  work,  may  not  unfairly  be 
taken  as  a  test  of  their  scripturalness.  All  else 
that  Christ  does  for  us  in  the  breadth  of  his  redeem- 
ing work  is,  in  their  view,  conditioned  upon  lus 
bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;  so 
that  "  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  New 
Testament  conception  of  redemption  is  that  deliver- 
ance from  guilt  stands  first;  emancipation  from 
the  power  of  sin  follows  upon  it;  and  removal  of 
all  the  ills  of  life  constitutes  its  final  issue"  (O. 
lOm,  art.  Erld8ung  in  Hauck-Heraog,  RE,  v,  464; 
see  Redemption). 

The  exact  nature  of  Christ's  work  in  redemption 
was  not  made  the  subject  of  scientific  investigation 
in  the  early  Church.  This  was  due  partly,  no 
doubt,  just  to  the  deamess  of  the  New  Testament 
representation  of  it  as  a  piacular  sacrifice;  but  in 
psurt  also  to  the  engrossment  of  the  minds  of  the 
first  teachers  of  (Christianity  with  more  immediately 
pressing  problems,  such  as  the  adjustment  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of 
Grod  and  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  man's  helplessness  in  sin  and  absolute 
dependence  on  the  grace  of  Crod  for  salvation. 
Meanwhile  Christians  were  content  to  speak  of  the 
work  of  (Christ  in  simple  scriptural  or  in  general 
language,  or  to  develop,  rather  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion than  of  explanation,  certain  aspects  of  it, 
chiefly  its  efficacy  as  a  sacrifice,  but 
a.  Develop-  also,  very  prominently,  its  working 
ment  of  the  as  a  ransom  in  delivering  us  from 
Doctrine,  bondage  to  Satan.  Thus  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
that  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  received  at  the 
hands  of  Anselm  (d.  1109)  its  first  thorough  dis- 
cussion. Representing  it,  in  terms  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  as  in  its  essence  a  "  satisfaction  " 
to  the  divine  justice,  Anselm  set  it  once  for  all  in 
its  true  relations  to  the  inherent  necessities  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  human 
guilt;  and  thus  determined  the  outlines  of  the  doc- 
trine for  all  subsequent  thought.  Contemporaries 
like  Bernard  and  Abelard,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps 
not  unnaturally,  found  difficulty  in  assimilating 


at  once  the  newly  framed  doctrine;  the  former 
ignored  it  in  the  interests  of  the  old  notion  of  a 
ransom  ofiFered  to  Satan;  the  latter  rejected  it 
in  the  interests  of  a  theory  of  moral  influence  upon 
man.  But  it  graduaUy  made  its  way.  The  Vie- 
torines,  Hugo  and  Richard,  united  with  it  other 
elements,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  cure  its  one- 
sidedness;  and  the  great  doctors  of  the  age  of 
developed  scholasticism  manifest  its  victory  by 
differing  from  one  another  chiefly  in  their  individuid 
wajrs  of  stating  and  defending  it.  Bonaventura 
develops  it;  Aquinas  enriches  it  with  lus  subtle 
distinctions;  Thomist  and  Sootist  alike  start  from 
it,  and  diverge  only  in  the  question  whether  the 
"  satisfaction  "  offered  by  Christ  was  intrinsically 
equivalent  to  the  requirements  of  the  divine  justice 
or  availed  for  this  purpose  only  through  the  gracious 
acceptance  of  Grod.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
Reformation  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  threw 
its  light  back  upon  the  "  satisfaction "  which 
provided  its  basis,  that  that  doctrine  came  fully 
to  its  rights.  No  one  before  Luther  had  spoken 
with  the  clarity,  depth,  or  breadth  which  character- 
ize lus  references  to  Christ  as  our  deliverer,  first 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  then,  because  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  also  from  all  that  is  evil,  since  all  that 
is  evil  springs  from  sin  (cf.  T.  Hamack,  Luther^M 
Theologie,  ii,  Leipsic,  1886, 16-19,  and  IGm,  ut  sup., 
467).  These  vital  religious  conceptions  were 
reduced  to  scientific  statement  by  the  Protestant 
scholastics,  by  whom  it  was  that  the  complete 
doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  "  was  formulated  with  a 
thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  of  grasp 
which  has  made  it  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
(Church.  In  this,  its  developed  form,  it  repre- 
sents our  Lord  as  making  satisfaction  for  us  "  by 
lus  blood  and  righteousness";  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  justice  of  Crod,  outraged  by  human  sin,  in 
bearing  the  penalty  due  to  our  guilt  in  lus  own  sac- 
rificial death;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  demands 
of  the  law  of  Crod  requiring  perfect  obedience,  in 
fulfilling  in  his  immaculate  life  on  earth  as  the 
second  Adam  the  probation  which  Adam  failed  to 
keep;  bringing  to  bear  on  men  at  the  same  time 
and  by  means  of  the  same  double  work  every  con- 
ceivable influence  adapted  to  deter  them  from  sin 
and  to  win  them  back  to  good  and  to  Grod, — by  the 
highest  imaginable  demonstration  of  God's  right- 
eousness and  hatred  of  sin  and  the  supreme  mani- 
festation of  God's  love  and  eagerness  to  save;  by 
a  gracious  proclamation  of  full  forgiveness  of  sin 
in  the  blood  of  Christ;  by  a  winning  revelation  of 
the  spiritual  order  and  the  spiritual  world;  and  by 
the  moving  example  of  lus  own  perfect  life  in  the 
conditions  of  this  world;  but,  above  all,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  people  as 
a  power  not  themselves  maldng  for  righteousness 
dwelling  within  them,  and  supematimdly  regen- 
erating their  hearts  and  conforming  their  lives  to 
lus  image,  and  so  preparing  them  for  their  perma- 
nent place  in  the  new  order  of  things  which,  flow- 
ing from  this  redeeming  work,  shall  ultimately  be 
established  as  the  eternal  form  of  the  Eongdom  of 
God. 

Of  course,  this  great  comprehensive  doctrine  of 
"  the  satisfaction  of  Christ "  has  not  been  per- 
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mittod  to  hold  the  field  without  controversy. 
Many  "  theories  of  the  atonement "  have  been 
constructed,  each  throwmg  into  emphasis  a  frag- 
ment of  the  truth,  to  the  neglect  or  denial  of  the 
complementary  elements,  including  ordinarily  the 
central  matter  of  the  expiation  of  guilt  itself  (cf. 
T.  J.  Crawford,  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  ScripUtre 
Respecting  the  AUmemeiU,  Edinburgh,  1888,  pp.  395- 
401;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Humiliatum  of  Chriet, 
Edinburgh,  1881,  lecture  7;  A.  A.  Hodge,  The 
Atonement,  Philadelphia,  1867,  pp.  17  sqq.).  Each 
main  form  of  these  theories,  in  some  method  of 
statement  or  other,  has  at  one  time  or  another 
seemed  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  conmion 
doctrine  of  the  Churches.  In  the  patristic  age 
men  spoke  with  such  predilection  of  the  work  of 
Christ  as  issuing  in  our  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  Satan  that  the  false  impression  is  very  readily 
obtained  from  a  cursory  survey  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Fathers  that  they  predominantly  conceived  it  as 
directed  to  that  sole  end.  The  so-called  "  mystical " 
view,  which  had  representatives  among  the  Greek 

Fathers  and  has  always  had  advo- 
j.  Various  cates  in  the  Church,  appeared  about 
Theories,   the  middle  of  the  last  century  almost 

ready  to  become  dominant  in  at  least 
Continental  Protestantism  through  the  immense 
influence  of  Schleiermacher.  The  "  rectoral  or 
governmental  theory,"  invented  by  Grotius  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  effort  to  save 
something  from  the  assault  of  the  Sodnians,  has 
ever  since  provided  a  half-way  house  for  those  who, 
while  touched  by  the  chilling  breath  of  rationalism, 
have  yet  not  been  ready  to  surrender  every  sem- 
blance of  an  "  objective  atonement,"  and  has 
therefore  come  very  prominently  forward  in  every 
era  of  decaying  faith.  The  "  moral  influence " 
theory,  which  in  the  person  of  perhi^ts  the  acuteet 
of  all  the  scholastic  reasoners,  Peter  Abelard,  con- 
fronted the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  "  at  its  formu- 
lation, in  its  vigorous  promulgation  by  the  Socin- 
ians  and  again  by  the  lower  class  of  rationalists 
obtained  the  widest  currency;  and  again  in  our  own 
day,  its  enthusiastic  advocates,  by  perhaps  a  not 
unnatural  illusion,  are  tempted  to  daim  for  it  the 
final  victory  (so,  e.g.,  G.  B.  Stevens,  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Salvation,  New  York,  1905;  but  cf. 
per  contra,  of  the  same  school,  T.  V.  Tymms,  The 
Christian  Idea  of  Atonement,  London,  1904,  p.  8). 
But  no  one  of  these  theories,  however  attractively 
they  may  be  presented,  or  however  wide  an  accept- 
ance each  may  from  time  to  time  have  found  in 
academic  circles,  has  ever  been  able  to  supplant 
the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  "  either  in  the  formal 
creeds  of  the  Churches,  or  in  the  hearts  of  simple 
believers.  Despite  the  fluidity  of  much  recent  think- 
ing on  the  subject,  the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  " 
remains  to-day  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
Churches  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  work  of  re- 
demption, and  is  apparently  immovably  entrenched 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  body  (cf.  J.  B.  Rem- 
ensnyder.  The  Atonement  and  Modem  Thought, 
Philadelphia,  1905,  p.  xvi). 

n.  The  Five  Chief  Theories  of  the  Atonement: 
A  survey  of  the  various  theories  of  the  Atonement 
which  have  been  broached,  may  be  made  from 


many  points  of  view  (cf.  especially  the  survey  in 
T.  G.  Crawford,  ut  sup.,  pp.  385-401;  Bruce,  ut 
sup.,  lecture  7;  and  for  recent  German  views,  F.  A. 
B.  Nitssch,  Lehrbuch  der  evangelischen  Dogmatik, 
Freiburg,  1892,  §§  43-46;  O.  Bensow,  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Veredhnwig,  GQtersloh,  1904,  pp.  7-156; 
Q.  A.  F.  Ecklin,  Erldsung  und  Versdhnung,  Basel, 
1903,  part  4).  Perhaps  as  good  a  method  as  any 
other  is  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  con- 
ception each  entertains  of  the  person  or  persons 
on  whom  the  work  of  Christ  terminates.  When 
so  arranged  they  fall  naturally  into  five  classes 
which  may  be  enumerated  here  in  the  ascending 
order. 

1.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ 
as  terminating  upon  Satan,  so  affecting  him  as  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  souls  held  in  bondage  by 
him.  These  theories,  which  have  been  described 
as  emphasising  the  "  triumphantorial "  aspect  of 
Christ's  work  (Ecklin,  ut  sup.,  pp.  113  sqq.)  had 
very  considerable  vogue  in  the  patristic  age  (e.g., 

Iremeus,  Hippolytus,  Clement  of  Alex- 

X.  The^'Tri-andria,  Origen,  Basil,  the  two  Qreg- 

umphan-   ories,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  down  to  and 

torial       including    John    of    Damascus    and 

Theory."   Nicholas  of  Methone;  Hilary,  Rufinus, 

Jerome,  Augustine,  Leo  the  Great,  and 
even  so  late  as  Bernard).  They  passed  out  of  view 
only  gradually  as  the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction  " 
became  more  widely  known.  Not  only  does  the 
thought  of  a  Bernard  still  run  in  this  channel, 
but  even  Luther  utilized  the  conception.  The 
idea  runs  through  many  forms, — speaking  in 
some  of  them  of  buying  off,  in  some  of  overcoming, 
in  some  even  of  outwitting  (so,  e.g.,  Origen)  the 
devil.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  suppose  that 
such  theories  represent  in  any  of  their  forms  the 
whole  thought  as  to  the  work  of  Christ  of  those 
who  made  use  of  them,  or  were  considered  by  them 
a  scientific  statement  of  the  work  of  Christ.  They 
rather  embody  only  their  author's  profoimd  sense 
of  the  bondage  in  which  men  are  held  to  sin 
and  death,  and  vividly  set  forth  the  rescue  they 
conceive  Christ  has  wrought  for  us  in  overcoming 
him  who  has  the  power  of  death. 

2.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ 
as  terminating  physically  on  man,  so  affecting  him 
as  to  bring  him  by  an  interior  and  hidden  working 
upon  him  into  participation  with  the  one  life  of 
Christ;  the  so-cialled  "  mystical  theories."  The 
fimdamental  characteristic  of  these  theories  is  their 
discovery  of  the  saving  fact  not  in  anything  which 
Christ  taught  or  did,  but  in  what  he  was.  It  is 
upon  the  Incarnation,  rather  than  upon  Christ's 
teaching  or  his  work  that  they  throw  stress,  at- 
tributing the  saving  power  of  Christ  not  to  what  he 
does  for  us  but  to  what  he  does  in  us.  Tendencies 
to  this  type  of  theory  are  already  traceable  in  the 

Platonizing  Fathers;  and  with  the  en- 

a."  Mystical  trance  of   the  more  developed  Neo- 

Theories*'  platonism  into  the  stream  of  Chris- 

and  their   tian  thinking,  through  the  writings  of 

Advocates,  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  naturalized  in  the 

West  by  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  a 

constant  tradition  of  mystical  teaching  began  which 

never  died  out.    In  the  Reformation  age  this  type 
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of  thought  was  represented  by  men  like  Osiander, 
Schwenckfeld,  Franck,  Weigel,  Boehme.  In  the 
modem  Church  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  essen- 
tially the  same  mode  of  conception  by  Schleier- 
macher  and  his  followers  (e.g.,  C.  I.  Nitzsch,  Rothe, 
Schdberlein,  Lange,  Martensen),  among  whom  what 
is  known  as  the  ''  Mercersburg  School ''  (see  Mer- 
CER8BX7RO  Theology)  will  bo  particularly  interest- 
ing to  Americans  (e.g.,  J.  W.  Nevin,  The  Mystical 
Presence,  Philadelphia,  1846).  A  very  influential 
writer  among  English  theologians  of  the  same  gen- 
eral class  was  F.  D.  Maurice  (1805-72),  although 
he  added  to  his  fundamental  mystical  conception  of 
the  work  of  Christ  the  further  notions  that  Christ 
fully  identified  himself  with  us  and,  thus  partaking 
of  our  sufferings,  set  us  a  perfect  example  of  sacri- 
fice of  self  to  God  (cf .  especially  Theological  Essays, 
London,  1853;  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  Cambridge, 
1854;  new  ed.,  1879).  Here,  too,  must  be  classed 
the  theory  suggested  in  the  writings  of  the  late 
B.  F.  Westcott  (The  Victory  of  the  Cross,  London, 
1888),  which  was  based  on  a  hypothesis  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  Christ's  blood,  borrowed  apparently  directly 
from  William  Milligan  (cf .  The  Ascension  and  Heav- 
enly Highpriesthood  of  our  Lord,  London,  1892) 
though  it  goes  back  ultimately  to  the  Socinians, 
to  the  effect  that  Christ's  offering  of  himself  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  his  sufferings  and  death, 
but  rather  with  the  presentation  of  his  life  (which 
is  in  his  blood,  set  free  by  death  for  this  purpose) 
in  heaven.  "Taking  this  blood  as  efficacious 
by  virtue  of  the  vitality  which  it  contains.  Dr. 
Westcott  holds  that  it  was  set  free  from  Christ's 
body  that  it  might  vitalize  ours,  as  it  were,  by 
transfusion"  (C.  H.  Waller,  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Review,  ii,  1892,  p.  656).  Some- 
what similarly  H.  Clay  Trumbell  {The  Blood 
Covenant,  New  York,  1885)  looks  upon  sacrifices 
as  only  a  form  of  blood  covenanting,  i.e.,  of 
instituting  blood-brotherhood  between  man  and 
God  by  transfusion  of  blood;  and  explains  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  representing  conununing  in 
blood,  i.e.,  in  the  principle  of  life,  between  God  and 
man,  both  of  whom  Christ  represents.  The  theory 
which  has  been  called  "  salvation  by  sample,"  or 
salvation  "  by  gradually  extirpated  depravity," 
also  has  its  affinities  here.  Something  like  it  is  as 
old  as  Felix  of  Urgel  (d.  818;  see  Adoptionism), 
and  it  has  been  taught  in  its  full  development  by 
Dippel  (1673-1734),  Swedenborg  (1688-1772),  Men- 
ken (1768-1831),  and  especially  by  Edward  Irving 
(1792-1834),  and,  of  course,  by  the  modem  followers 
of  Swedenborg  (e.g.,  B.  F.  Barrett).  The  essence 
of  this  theory  is  that  what  was  assumed  by  our 
Lord  was  human  nature  as  he  foimd  it,  that  is,  as 
fallen;  and  that  this  human  nature,  as  assumed  by 
him,  was  by  the  power  of  his  divine  nature  (or  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  him  beyond  measure) 
not  only  kept  from  sinning,  but  purified  from  sin 
and  presented  perfect  before  God  as  the  first-fruits 
of  a  saved  humanity;  men  being  saved  as  they  be- 
come partakers  (by  faith)  of  this  purified  humanity, 
as  they  become  leavened  by  this  new  leaven.  (Cer- 
tain of  the  elements  which  the  great  German  theo- 
logian J.  C.  K.  von  Hofmann  built  into  his  compli- 
cated and  not  altogether  stable  theory — a  theory 


which  was  the  occasion  of  much  discussion  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — ^reproduce 
some  of  the  characteristic  language  of  the  theory 
of  "  salvation  by  sample." 

3.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ  as 
terminating  on  man,  in  the  way  of  bringing  to  bear 
on  him  inducements  to  action;  so  affecting  man  as 
to  lead  him  to  a  better  knowledge  of  Cjod,  or  to  a 
more  lively  sense  of  his  real  relation  to  God,  or  to 
a  revolutionary  change  of  heart  and  life  with  refer- 
ence to  God;  the  so-called  "  moral  in- 

3.  "Moral   flucnce  theories."    The  essence  of  all 

Influence    these  theories  is  that  they  transfer  the 

Theories."  atoning  fact  from  the  work  of  Christ 

The  Essen-  to  the  response  of  the  human  soul  to 

tial Thought  the  influences  or  appeals  proceeding 
from  the  work  of  Christ.  The  work  of 
Christ  takes  immediate  effect  not  on  God  but  on 
man,  leading  him  to  a  state  of  mind  and  heart  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  God,  through  the  medium  of 
which  alone  can  the  work  of  Christ  be  said  to  affect 
God.  At  its  highest  level,  this  will  mean  that  the 
work  of  Christ  is  directed  to  leading  man  to  repent- 
ance and  faith,  which  repentance  and  faith  secure 
God's  favor,  an  effect  which  can  be  attributed  to 
Christ's  work  only  mediately,  that  is,  through  the 
medium  of  the  repentance  and  faith  it  produces  in 
man.  Accordingly,  it  has  become  quite  common 
to  say,  in  this  school,  that  "  it  is  faith  and  repent- 
ance which  change  the  face  of  God;"  and  advo- 
cates of  this  class  of  theories  sometimes  say  with 
entire  frankness,  **  There  is  no  atonement  other 
than  repentance  "  (Auguste  Sabatier,  La  Doctrine 
de  Vexpiation  et  son  Evolution  historiqtie,  Paris,  1903, 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1904,  p.  127). 

Theories  of  this  general  type  differ  from  one  an- 
other, according  as,  among  the  instrumentalities 
by  means  of  which  Christ  affects  the  minds  and 
hearts  and  actions  of  men,  the  stress  is  laid  upon 
his  teaching,  or  his  example,  or  the  impression 
made  by  his  life  of  faith,  or  the  manifestation  of  the 
infinite  love  of  God  afforded  by  his  total  mission. 
The  most  powerful  presentation  of  the  first  of  these 
conceptions  ever  made  was  probably  that  of  the 
Socinians  (followed  later  by  the  rationalists,  both 
earlier  and  later, — ^TftUner,  Bahrdt,  Steinbart,  Eber- 
hard,  Ldffler,  Henke,  Wegscheider).  They  looked 
upon  the  work  of  Christ  as  summed 

4.  Various  up  in  the  proclamation  of  the  willing- 
Forms  of    ness  of  God  to  forgive  sin,  on  the  sole 

These  condition  of  its  abandonment;  and 
Theories,  explained  his  sufferings  and  death  as 
merely  those  of  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  righteousness  or  in  some  other  non-essential  way. 
The  theories  which  lay  the  stress  of  Christ's  work 
on  the  example  he  has  set  us  of  a  high  and  faithful 
life,  or  of  a  life  of  self-sacrificing  love,  have  found 
popular  representatives  not  only  in  the  subtle  theory 
with  which  F.  D.  Maurice  pieced  out  his  mjrsticid 
view,  and  in  the  somewhat  amorphous  ideas  with 
which  the  great  preacher  F.  W.  Robertson  clothed 
his  conception  of  Christ's  life  as  simply  a  long  (and 
hopeless)  battle  against  the  evil  of  the  worid  to 
which  it  at  last  succumbed;  but  more  lately  in 
writers  like  Auguste  Sabatier,  who  does  not  stop 
short  of  transmuting  Christianity  into  bald  altru- 
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ism,  and  making  it  into  what  he  calls  the  religion 
of  "  universal  redemption  by  love/'  that  is 
to  say,  anybody's  love,  not  specifically  Christ's 
love, — for  everyone  who  loves  takes  his  position 
by  Christ's  side  as,  if  not  equally,  yet  as  truly, 
a  savior  as  he  (The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
in  its  Historical  EvoltUion,  Eng.  transl.,  ut  sup., 
pp.  131-134;  so  also  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Das  Chris- 
tuMld  des  urchristlichen  Glaubens  in  religions- 
geschichtlicher  Beleuchtung,  Berlin,  1903,  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1005,  pp.  164-165;  cf.  Horace 
Bushnell,  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  New  York,  1865,  p. 
107:  "  Vicarious  sacrifice  was  in  no  way  pecul- 
iar"). In  this  same  general  category  belongs 
also  the  theory  which  Albrecht  Ritschl  has 
given  such  wide  influence.  According  to  it,  the 
work  of  Christ  consists  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  that  is,  in  the  revela- 
tion of  God's  love  to  men  and  his  gracious  purposes 
for  men.  Thus  Jesus  becomes  the  first  object  of 
this  love  and  as  such  its  mediator  to  others;  his 
sufferings  and  death  being,  on  the  one  side,  a  test 
of  his  steadfastness,  and,  on  the  other,  the  crown- 
ing proof  of  his  obedience  (Rechtfertigung  und 
Versohnung,  iii,  §§  41-61, 3d  ed.,  Bonn,  1888,  Eng. 
transl.,  Edinburgh,  1900).  Similarly  also,  though 
with  many  modifications,  which  are  in  some  in- 
stances not  insignificant,  such  writers  as  W.  Herr- 
mann (Der  Verkehr  des  Christen  mil  Gott,  Stuttgart, 
1886,  p.  93,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1895),  J.  Kaftan 
{Dogmatiky  TQbingen,  1901,  pp.  446  sqq.),  F.  A. 
B.  Nitzsch  (Evangdische  Dogmatik,  Freibiu'g,  1892, 
pp.  504-513),  T.  Haring  (in  his  Ueber  das  Blei- 
bende  im  Glauben  an  ChristuSf  Stuttgart,  1880, 
where  he  sought  to  complete  Ritschl's  view  by 
the  addition  of  the  idea  that  Christ  offered  to  God 
a  perfect  sorrow  for  the  world's  sin,  which  supple- 
ments our  imperfect  repentance;  in  his  later  wri- 
tings, Zu  RitschTs  Versdhnungslehref  Zurich, 
1888,  Zwr  Versdhnungslehre,  GOttingen,  1893,  he 
assimilates  to  the  Grotian  theory),  E.  KQhl  {Die 
Heilsbedeutung  des  Todes  Christi,  Beriin,  1890), 
G.  A.  F.  Ecklin  (Die  Heilswerth  des  Todes  Jesu, 
GQtersloh,  1888;  Christus  Unser  Burge,  Basel,  1900; 
and  especially  Erldsung  und  Versdhnung,  1903, 
wtiich  is  an  elaborate  history  of  the  doctrine  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  Ecklin  calls  in  antag- 
onism to  the  "  substitutional-expiatory  "  concep- 
tion, the  "  solidaric-reparatory  "  conception  of  the 
Atonement, — the  conception,  that  is,  that  Christ 
comes  to  save  men  not  primarily  from  the  guilt,  but 
from  the  power  of  sin,  and  that  "  the  sole  satisfac- 
tion God  demands  for  his  outraged  honor  is  the 
restoration  of  obedience,"  p.  647).  The  most  pop- 
ular form  of  the  "  moral  influence  "  theories  has 
always  been  that  in  which  the  stress  is  laid  on  the 
manifestation  made  in  the  total  mission  and  work 
of  Christ  of  the  ineffable  and  searching  love  of  God 
for  sinners,  which,  being  perceived,  breaks  down 
our  opposition  to  God,  melts  our  hearts,  and  brings 
us  as  prodigals  home  to  the  Father's  arms.  It  is 
in  this  fonn  that  the  theory  was  advocated  (but 
with  the  suggestion  that  there  is  another  side  to  it), 
for  example,  by  S.  T.  CJoleridge  (Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion), and  that  it  was  commended  to  English-speak- 
ing readers  of  the  last  generation  with  the  highest 


ability  by  John  Young  of  Edinburgh  (The  Life  and 
Light  of  Men,  London,  1866),  and  with  the  great- 
est literary  attractiveness  by  Horace  Bushnell  (Vi- 
carious Sacrifice,  New  York,  1865;  see  below,  § 
7;  see  also  article  Bushnell,  Horace);  and  has 
been  more  recently  set  forth  in  elaborate  and  vigor- 
ously polemic  form  by  W.  N.  Clarke  (An  Outline 
of  Christian  Theology,  New  York,  1898,  pp.  341- 
367),  T.  Vincent  TyvainB  (The  Christian  Idea  of 
Atonement,  London,  1904),  G.  B.  Stevens  (The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  New  York,  1905), 
and  C.  M.  Mead  ( Irenic  Theology,  New  York,  1905). 

In  a  volume  of  essays  published  first  in  the  An- 
dover  Review  (iv,  1885,  pp.  57  sqq.)  and  afterward 
gathered  into  a  volume  under  the  title  of  Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy  (Boston,  1886),  the  professors  in 
Andover  Seminary  made  an  attempt  (the  writer 
here  being,  as  was  understood,  George  Harris)  to 
enrich  the  "  moral  influence  "  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment after  a  fashion  quite  conmion  in  Germany  (cf ., 
e.g.,  Hftring,  ut  sup.)  with  elements  derived  from 
other  well-lmown  forms  of  teaching.  In  this  con- 
struction, Christ's  work  is  made  to  consist  primarily 
in  bringing  to  bear  on  man  a  revelation  of  God's 
hatred  of  sin,  and  love  for  souls,  by  which  he  makes 
man  capable  of  repentance  and  leads  him  to  repent 
revolutionarily;  by  this  repentance,  then,  together 
with  Christ's  own  sympathetic  expression  of  re- 
pentance God  is  rendered  propitious.  Here  Christ's 
work  is  supposed  to  have  at  least  some  (though  a  sec- 
ondary) effect  upon  God;  and  a  work  of  propitia- 
tion of  God  by  Christ  may  be  spoken  of,  although 
it  Ib  accomplished  by  a  *'  sympathetic  repentance." 
It  has  accordingly  become  usual  with  those  who 
have  adopted  this  mode  of  representation  to  say 
that  there  was  in  this  atoning  work,  not  indeed 
"  a  substitution  of  a  sinless  Christ  for  a  sinful  race," 
but  a  "  substitution  of  humanity  plus  Christ  for 
humanity  minus  Christ."  By  such  curiously  com- 
pacted theories  the  transition  is  made  to  the  next 
class. 

4.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ  as 
terminating  on  both  man  and  God,  but  on  man  pri- 
marily and  on  God  only  secondarily.  The  outstand- 
ing instance  of  this  class  of  theories  is  supplied  by 
the  so-called  "  rectoral  or  governmental  theories." 
These  suppose  that  the  work  of  Christ  so  affects 
man  by  the  spectacle  of  the  sufferings  borne  by 
him  as  to  deter  men  from  sin;  and  by  thus  deter- 
ring men  from  sin  enables  God  to  for- 
5.  "Rector-  give  sin  with  safety  to  his  moral  gov- 
al  or  Gov-  emment  of  the  world.  In  these 
emmental  theories  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Theories."  Christ  become,  for  the  first  time  m 
this  conspectus  of  theories,  of  cardinal 
importance,  constituting  indeed  the  very  essence  of 
the  work  of  Christ.  But  the  atoning  fact  here  too, 
no  less  than  in  the  ''  moral  influence  "  theories,  is 
man's  own  reformation,  though  this  reformation  is 
supposed  in  the  rectoral  view  to  be  wrought  not  pri- 
marily by  breaking  down  man's  opposition  to  God 
by  a  moving  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  but  by  inducing  in  man  a  horror  of  sin, 
through  the  spectacle  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  af- 
forded by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,— through  which, 
no  doubt,  the  contemplation  of  man  is  led  on  to 
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God's  love  to  sinners  as  exhibited  in  his  willing- 
ness to  inflict  all  these  su£ferings  on  his  own  son, 
that  he  might  be  enabled,  with  justice  to  his  moral 
government,  to  forgive  sins. 

This  theory  was  worked  out  by  the  great  Dutch 
jurist  Hugo  Grotius  (Defensio  fidei  ChrUtiance  de 
aalisfactione  ChrisHf  etc.,  Leyden,  1617  ;  modem 
ed.,  Oxford,  1856;  Eng.  transL,  with  notes  and 
introduction  by  F.  H.  Foster,  Andover,  1889)  as 
an  attempt  to  save  what  was  salvable  of  the  es- 
tablished doctrine  of  satisfaction  from  disintegration 
under  the  attacks  of  the  Socinian  advocates  of  the 
"  moral  influence"  theories  (see  Grotius,  Hugo). 
It  was  at  once  adopted  by  those  Ar- 
6.  Advocates  minians  who  had  been  most  a£fected 
of  These  by  the  Socinian  reasoning;  and  in  the 
Theories,  next  age  became  the  especial  property 
of  the  better  class  of  the  so-called  su- 
pranaturalists  (Michaelis,  Storr,  Moms,  Knapp, 
Steudel,  Reinhard,  Muntinge,  Vinke,  Egeling).  It 
has  remained  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  this 
day,  the  refuge  of  most  of  those,  who,  influenced 
by  the  modem  spirit,  yet  wish  to  preserve  some 
form  of  "  objective,"  that  is,  of  God  ward  atone- 
ment. A  great  variety  of  representations  have 
grown  up  under  this  influence,  combining  elements 
of  the  satisfaction  and  rectoral  views.  To  name 
but  a  single  typical  instance,  the  commentator  F. 
Godet,  both  in  his  commentaries  (especially  that 
on  Romans)  and  in  a  more  recent  essay  (published 
in  The  Atonement  in  Modem  Thought  by  various 
writers,  London,  1900,  pp.  331  sqq.),  teaches  (certain- 
ly in  a  very  high  form)  the  rectoral  theory  distinctly 
(and  is  corrected  therefor  by  his  colleague  at  Neu- 
chAtel,  Prof.  Gretillat,  who  wishes  an  "  ontolog- 
ical "  rather  than  a  merely  "  demonstrative  "  neces- 
sity for  atonement  to  be  recognized).  Its  history 
has  run  on  similar  lines  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. In  Great  Britain  and  America  alike  it  has 
become  practically  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Independ- 
ents. It  has,  for  example,  been  taught  as  such  in 
the  former  country  by  Joseph  Gilbert  {The  Chris- 
tian  Atonement,  London,  1836),  and  in  especially 
well  worked-out  forms  by  R.  W.  Dale  {The  Atone- 
ment, London,  1876)  and  Alfred  Cave  {The  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  Edinburgh,  1877;  new 
ed.  with  title.  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice,  1890;  and  in  The  Atonement  in  Modem 
Thought,  ut  sup.,  pp.  250  sqq.).  When  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  New  England  Puritans  began  to  break 
down,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  its  decay  was  the 
gradual  substitution  of  the  rectoral  for  the  satis- 
faction view  of  the  Atonement.  The  process  may 
be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Joseph  Bellamy  (1719- 
90),  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721-1803),  John  Smalley 
(1736-1820),  Stephen  West  (1735-1819),  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Jr.  (1745-1801),  Nathanael  Emmons 
(1745-1800);  and  Edwards  A.  Park  was  able,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  set  the  rectoral  theory  forth  as  the  "  traditional 
orthodox  doctrine  "  of  the  American  Congregation- 
alists  {The  Atonement:  Discourses  and  Treatises  by 
Edwards,  Smalley,  Maxcy,  Emmons,  Griffin,  Burge, 
and  Weeks,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Edwards 
A,  Park,  Boston,  1859;  cf.  Daniel  T.  Fiske,  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Apr.,  1861,  and  further  N.  S.  S. 


Beman,  Sermons  on  the  Atonement,  New  York,  1825, 
2d  ed.,  1846;  N.  W.  Taylor,  Lectures  on  the  Moral 
Government  of  God,  New  York,  1859;  Albert  Barnes, 
The  Atonement  in  its  Relation  to  Law  and  Moral 
Government,  Philadelphia,  1859;  Frank  H.  Foster, 
Christian  Life  and  Theology,  New  York,  1900;  Lewis 
F.  Steams,  Present  Day  Theology,  New  York,  1893). 
The  early  Wesleyans  also  gravitated  toward  the 
rectoral  theory,  though  not  without  some  hesitation, 
a  hesitation  which  has  sustained  itself  among  Brit- 
ish Wesleyans  until  to-day  (cf.,  e.g.,  W.  B.  Pope, 
Compendium  of  Christian  Theology,  London,  1875; 
Marshall  Randies,  Substitution,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Atonement,  London,  1877;  T.  O.  Simmiers,  Sya^ 
tematic  Theology,  2  vols.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1888; 
J.  J.  Tigert,  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Apr., 
1884),  although  many  among  them  have  taught  the 
rectoral  theory  with  great  distinctness  and  decision 
(e.g.,  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  in  the  Expositor,  Nov.,  1892, 
pp.  343-355;  Through  Christ  to  God,  London,  1893). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rectoral  theory  has  been 
the  regnant  one  among  American  Methodists  and 
has  received  some  of  its  best  statements  from  their 
hands  (cf .  especially  John  Miley,  The  Atonement  of 
Christ,  New  York,  1879;  Systematic  Theology,  ii. 
New  York,  1894,  pp.  65-240);  although  there  are 
voices  raised  of  late  in  denial  of  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered distinctively  the  doctrine  of  the  Methodist 
Church  (J.  J.  Tigert,  ut  sup.;  H.  C.  Sheldon,  in  AJT, 
viii,  1904,  pp.  41-42). 

The  final  form  which  Horace  Bushnell  gave  his 
version  of  the  "  moral  influence "  theory,  in  his 
Forgiveness  and  Law  (New  York,  1874;  made  the 
second  volume  to  his  revised  Vicarioiu  Sacrifice, 
1877)  stands  in  no  relation  to  the  rectoral  theories; 
but  it  requires  to  be  mentioned  here  by  their  side, 

because  it  supposes  like  them  that 
7.  Horace  the  work  of  Christ  has  a  secondary  ef- 
Bushnell.     feet  on  God,  although  its  primary  effect 

is  on  man.  In  this  presentation,  Bush- 
nell represents  Christ's  work  as  consisting  in  a  pro- 
found identification  of  himself  with  man,  the  effect 
of  which  is,  on  the  one  side,  to  manifest  God's  love 
to  man  and  so  to  conquer  man  to  him,  and,  on  the 
other,  as  he  expresses  it,  "to  make  cost  "  on  God's 
part  for  man,  and  so,  by  breaking  down  Crod's 
resentment  to  man,  to  prepare  God's  heart  to 
receive  man  back  when  he  comes.  The  underlying 
idea  is  that  whenever  we  do  anything  for  those 
who  have  injured  us,  and  in  proportion  as  it  costs 
us  something  to  do  it,  our  natural  resentment  of  the 
injury  we  have  suffered  is  imdermined,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  forgive  the  injury  when  forgiveness 
is  sought.  By  this  theory  the  transition  is  nat- 
urally made  to  the  next  class. 

6.  Theories  which  conceive  the  work  of  Christ 
as  terminating  primarily  on  God  and  secondarily 

on  man.    The  lowest  form  in  which 

8.  "  Theo-  this  ultimate  position  can  be  said  to 

ries  of      be  fairly  taken,  is  doubtless  that  set 

Reconcilia-  forth    in    his   remarkably    attractive 

tion."      way  by  John  McLeod  Campbell  {The 

Nature  of  the  Atonement  and  its  Rela- 
tion to  Remission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life,  Lon- 
don, 1856;  4th  ed.,  1875),  and  lately  argued  out 
afresh  with  even  more  than  Campbell's  winningness 
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and  far  more  than  his  cogency,  depth,  and  richness, 
by  the  late  R.  C.  Moberiy  {Atonement  and  Person- 
ality, London,  1901).  This  theory  supposes  that 
our  Lord,  by  sympathetically  entering  into  our 
condition  (an  idea  independently  suggested  by 
Schleiennacher,  and  emphasized  by  many  conti- 
nental thinkers,  as,  for  example,  to  name  only  a 
pair  with  little  else  in  conmion,byGe8s  and  Hftring), 
80  keenly  felt  our  sins  -as  his  own,  that  he  could 
confess  and  adequately  repent  of  them  before  God; 
and  this  is  all  the  expiation  justice  asks.  Here 
"  sympathetic  identification "  replaces  the  con- 
eeption  of  substitution;  "  sodality,"  of  race-unity; 
and  "  repentance,"  of  expiation.  Nevertheless, 
the  theory  rises  immeasurably  above  the  mass  of 
those  already  enumerated,  in  looking  upon  Christ 
as  really  a  Savior,  who  performs  a  really  saving 
work,  terminating  immediately  on  God.  Despite 
its  insufficiencies,  therefore,  which  have  caused 
writers  like  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  A.  6.  Bruce 
(The  Htuniliatum  of  Christ,  ut  sup.,  pp.  317-518) 
to  speak  of  it  with  a  tinge  of  contempt,  it  has 
exercised  a  very  wide  influence  and  elements  of 
it  are  discoverable  in  many  constructions  which 
stand  far  removed  from  its  fundamental  pre- 
suppositions. 

The  so-called  "  middle  theory  "  of  the  Atonement, 
which  owes  its  name  to  its  supposed  intermediate 
position  between  the  '*  moral  influence  "  theories 
and  the  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction,"  seems  to  have 
offered  attractions  to  the  latitudinarian  writers 
of  the  closing  eighteenth  and  opening  nineteenth 
centuries.  At  that  time  it  was  taught  in  John 
Balguy's  Essay  on  Redemption  (London,  1741), 
Henry  Taylor's  Apoloffy  of  Ben  Mordecai  (London, 
1784),  and  Richaixi  Price's  Sermons  on  Christian 
Doctrine  (London,  1737;  cf.  Hill's  Lectures  on 
Divinity,  ed.  1851,  pp.  422  sqq.).  Basing  on  the 
conception  of  sacrifices  which  looks  upon  them  as 
merely  gifts  designed  to  secure  the 
9.  Certain  good-will  of  the  King,  the  advocates 
"  Sacrificial  of  this  theory  regard  the  work  of 
Theories."  Christ  as  consisting  in  the  offering 
to  God  of  Christ's  perfect  obedience 
even  to  death,  and  by  it  purchasing  God's  favor 
and  the  right  to  do  as  he  would  with  those  whom 
God  gave  him  as  a  reward.  By  the  side  of  this 
theory  may  be  placed  the  ordinary  Remonstrant  the- 
ory of  acceptUatio,  which,  reviving  this  Scotist  con- 
ception, is  willing  to  allow  that  the  work  of  Christ 
was  of  the  nature  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  but  is 
unwilling  to  allow  that  his  blood  any  more  than  that 
of  **  bulls  and  goats  "  had  intrinsic  value  equivalent 
to  the  fault  for  which  it  was  graciously  accepted 
by  God  as  an  atonement.  This  theory  may  be 
foxmd  expounded,  for  example,  in  Limborch 
{Theologia  Christiana,  4th  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1715, 
iii,  chaps,  xviii-xxiii).  Such  theories,  while  pre- 
serving the  sacrificial  form  of  the  Biblical  doctrine, 
and,  with  it,  its  inseparable  implication  that  the 
work  of  Christ  has  as  its  primary  end  to  affect  God 
and  secure  from  him  favorable  regard  for  man 
(for  it  is  always  to  God  that  sacrifices  are  offered), 
yet  fall  so  far  short  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  effect  of  Christ's  sacrifice  as  to  seem 
little  less  than  travesties  of  it. 


The  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
finds  full  recognition  in  no  other  construction  than 
that  of  the  established  church-doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion. According  to  it,  our  Lord's  redeeming  work  ' 
is  at  its  core  a  true  and  perfect  sacrifice  offered  to 
God,  of  intrinsic  value  ample  for  the  expiation  of  our 
guilt;  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  true  and  perfect 
righteousness  offered  to  God  in  fulfilment  of  the 
demands  of  his  law;  both  the  one  and  the  other 
being  offered  in  behalf  of  his  people,  and,  on  being 
accepted  by  God,  accruing  to  their  benefit;  so 
that  by  this  satisfaction  they  are  relieved  at  once 

from  the  curse  of  their  guilt  as  breakers 

10.  The     of  the  law,  and  from  the  burden  of  the 

Doctrine  of  law  as  a  condition  of  life;  and  this  by 

"Satisfac-  a  work  of  such  kind  and  performed 

tion."      in  such  a  manner,  as  to  carry  home 

to  the  hearts  of  men  a  profound 
sense  of  the  indefectible  righteousness  of  God 
and  to  make  to  them  a  perfect  revelation  of  his 
love;  so  that,  by  this  one  and  indivisible  work, 
both  God  is  reconciled  to  us,  and  we,  imder 
the  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit  bought 
for  us  by  it,  are  reconciled  to  God,  so  making 
peace— external  peace  between  an  angry  God  and 
sinful  men,  and  internal  peace  in  the  response  of 
the  himian  conscience  to  the  restored  smile  of 
God.  This  doctrine,  which  has  been  incof|k)rated 
in  more  or  less  fulness  of  statement  in  the  creedal 
declarations  of  all  the  great  branches  of  the 
Church,  Greek,  Latin,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed, 
and  which  has  been  expounded  with  more  or  less 
insight  and  power  by  the  leading  doctors  of  the 
Churches  for  the  last  eight  hundred  years,  was  first 
given  scientific  statement  by  Anselm  (q.v.)  in  his  Cur 
Deus  homo  (1098);  but  reached  its  complete  devel- 
opment only  at  the  hands  of  the  so-called  Protes- 
tant Scholastics  of  the  seventeenth  century  (cf., 
e.g.,  Turretin,  The  Atonement  of  Christ,  transl.  by 
J.  R.  Willson,  New  York,  1859;  John  Owen,  The 
Death  of  Death  in  the  Death  of  Christ,  1650,  Edin- 
burgh, 1845).  Among  the  numerous  modem 
presentations  of  the  doctrine  the  following  may 
perhaps  be  most  profitably  consulted.  Of  Con- 
tinental writers:  August  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der 
SUnde  und  von  der  Versdhrmng  (Hamburg,  1823); 
F.  A.  Philippi,  Kirchliche  Glaubenslehre  (Stuttgart, 
1864-82),  IV,  ii,  24  sqq.;  G.  Thomasius,  Christi 
Person  und  Werk  (3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1886-88),  vol.ii; 
E.  B6hl,  Dogmatik  (Leipsic,  1887),  pp.  361  sqq.; 
J.  F.  Bula,  Die  Versdhnung  des  Menschen  mit  Gott 
(Basel,  1874);  W.  Killing,  Die  Saiisfactio  vicaria 
(2  vols.,  GUtersloh,  1897-99);  Merie  d'Aubign^, 
L'Expiation  de  la  croix  (Geneva,  1868);  A.  Gretillat, 
Exposi  de  thiologie  syst&matique  (Paris,  1892),  iv, 
pp.  278  sqq.;  A.  Kuyper,  E  Voto  Dordraceno  (Am- 
sterdam, 1892),  i,  pp.  79  sqq.,  388  sqq.;  H.  Bavink, 
Gereformeerde  Dogmatik  (Kampen,  1898),  iii,  pp. 
302-424.  Of  writers  in  English:  The  appropriate 
sections  of  the  treatises  on  dogmatics  by  C.  Hodge, 
A.  H.  Strong,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  R.  S.  Dabney,  and 
the  following  separate  treatises:  W.  Symington, 
On  the  Atonement  and  Intercession  of  Jesus  Christ 
(New  York,  1852;  defective,  as  excluding  the  "ac- 
tive obedience  "  of  Christ);  R.  S.  Candlish,  The 
Atonement,  its  Efficacy  and  Extent  (London,  1867); 
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A.  A.  Hodge,  The  Atonement  (Philadelphia,  1867; 
new  ed.,  1877);  George  Smeaton,  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  as  Taught  by  Chriet  Himself  {Edin- 
burgh, 1868;  2d  ed.,  1871);  idem,  The  Doctnne  of 
the  Atonement  as  Taught  by  the  Apostles  (1870);  T.J. 
Crawford,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Respecting  the  Atonement  (London,  1871 ;  5th  ed., 
1888);  Hugh  Martin,  The  Atonement  in  its  Relations 
to  the  Covenant,  the  Priesthood,  the  Intercession  of 
our  Lord  (London,  1870).    See  Satisfaction. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfibld. 

Biblioorapht:  The  more  import&nt  treatises  on  the  Atone- 
ment have  been  named  in  the  body  of  the  article.  The 
history  of  the  doctrine  has  been  written  with  a  fair  degree 
of  objectivity  by  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  DieChrUtr 
liche  Lehre  von  der  Vertdhnuno  in  ihrer  geachichtlichen  Entr 
tpickelunot  Tabingen,  1838;  and  with  more  subjectivity 
by  Albrecht  RitschI  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Rechtfertir 
gung  und  Vertdhnuno,  3d  ed.,  Bonn,  1880,  En«.  transl. 
from  the  first  ed.,  1870.  A  Critical  Hittory  of  the  Chriatian 
Doctrine  of  Juetifieation  and  Reconciliation,  Edinburgh, 
1872.  Excellent  historical  sketches  are  given  by  G.  Tho- 
masius.  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Chriati  Peraon  und 
Werk,  pp.  113  sqq.,  3d  ed.,  Leipsio.  1886,  from  the  con- 
fessional, and  by  F.  A.  B.  Nitssch,  in  his  Lehrhuch  der 
evanffdiachen  DogmaOk,  pp.  457  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1802, 
from  the  moral  influence  standpoint.  More  recently  the 
history  has  been  somewhat  sketchily  written  from  the 
general  confessional  standpoint  by  Oscar  Benson  as  the 
first  put  of  his  Die  Lehre  von  der  Veradhnung^  Gdtersloh, 
1004,  and  with  more  fulness  from  the  moral  influence 
standpoint  by  G.  A.  F.  Eoklin,  in  his  Erl6aung  und  Ver- 
aOhnung,  Basel,  1003.  Consult  also  E.  M^n^os,  La  Mort 
de  Jieua  et  le  Dogme  de  I'Expiation,  Paris,  1005.  The  Eng- 
lish student  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  has  at  his  dis- 
posal not  only  the  sections  in  the  general  histories  of  doc- 
trine (e.g.,  Hagenbach,  Cunningham,  Shedd,  Hamack) 
and  the  comprehensive  treatise  of  Ritsohl  mentioned 
above,  but  also  interesting  sketches  in  the  appendices  of 
G.  Sainton's  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  aa  Taught  by  the 
ApoaUea,  Edinburgh,  1870,  and  J.  8.  Lidg^t's  The  Spiri- 
tual Principle  of  the  Atonement,  London,  1808,  from  the 
confessional  standpoint,  as  well  as  H.  N.  Oxenhag^'s  The 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  London,  1865.  3d  ed., 
1881,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint.  Consult  also: 
J.  B.  Remensnyder,  The  Atonement  and  Modem  Thought, 
Philadelphia.  1005;  D.  W.  Simon.  The  Redemption  of 
Man,  London.  1006;  C.  A.  Dinsmore,  Atonement  in  Liter- 
ature and  Life,  Boston.  1006;  L.  Pullan.  The  Atonement, 
New  York.  1006.  An  interesting  episode  is  treated  by 
Andrew  Robertson.  Hiatory  of  the  Atonement  Controveray 
in  the  Seceaeion  Church,  Edinburgh,  1846. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF:  The  great  Hebrew 
and  Jewish  fast-day,  occurring  annually;  called  in 
Lev.  xxiii,  27-28  yom  ha-kippurim,  in  the  Talmud 
simply  yoma,  "  the  day  ";  in  vulgar  Hebrew  yom 
kippur.  The  legal  provisions  are  given  in  Lev. 
xvi  (cf.  Ex.  XXX,  10);  xxiii,  26-32;  Num.  xxix, 
7-11.  Since  these  enactments,  in  spite  of  their 
relative  differences,  are  not  sufficient  to  define 
the  very  important  ritual  in  all  details,  a  supple- 
mentary tradition  became  necessary;  the  Mishnaic 
treatise  Yoma  is  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the 
day  during  the  Second  Temple.  According  to 
Lev.  xvi,  29,  xxiii,  27,  Num.  xxix,  7, 
Institution  the  day  fell  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh 
and  RituaL  month  (Tishri);  it  was  to  be  a  sab- 
bath of  rest  ("  sabbath  of  sabbaths," 
Lev.  xvi,  31),  on  which  all  labor  was  prohibited, 
and  the  congregation  had  to  meet  in  the  sanctuary 
(Lev.  xxiii,  27-28).  A  general  fast — the  only  one 
enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law — was  prescribed  for  the 
day.  By  this  fast,  the  "  afflicting  of  the  soul," 
the  members  of  the  congregation  were  to  bring 


themselves  into  a  penitential  mood  appropriate 
to  the  serious  atonement  act.  The  day  is  therefore 
called  sometimes  simply  "  the  fast-day  "  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  XIV,  iv,  3,  where,  however,  as  in  XIV,  xvi,  4, 
the  "  third  month  "  causes  some  difficulty;  Philo, 
De  septenario,  296  M)  or  "  the  fast  "  (Philo,  278  M; 
Acts  xxvii,  9);  by  the  rabbis  also  "  the  great  fast  " 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  fast-days  which  were 
introduc&d  after  the  Exile.  The  stranger  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  was  also  obliged  to  rest  from 
work,  but  he  was  not  obliged  to  fast  (I^ev.  xvi,  29). 

The  rite  to  be  performed  in  the  sanctuary  is  de- 
scribed in  Lev.  xvi,  3-28.  Aaron  (i.e.,  the  hi^ 
priest),  attired  in  plain  priestly  clothing  is  to  offer, 
first  for  himself  and  his  house,  a  young  bullock 
for  a  sin-offering.  He  is  to  bring  its  blood  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  and  sprinkle  with  it  the  Kapporeth, 
the  expiatory  covering  of  the  ark.  In  the 
same  manner  he  has  to  deal  with  the  blood  of  the 
goat,  appointed  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  people. 
With  this  blood  the  other  vessels  of  the  sanctuary 
also  were  afterward  sprinkled.  Two  goats  were 
presented  before  God  for  the  people,  and  the  high 
priest  cast  lots,  designating  the  one  goat  "  for 
Yahweh  "  as  a  sin-offering,  the  other  "  for  Azazel  " 
(A.  V.  "  scapegoat;"  see  Azazel);  on  this  second 
goat  the  high  priest  laid  his  hands  and  confessed 
the  sins  of  the  people,  which  the  goat  was  to  carry 
away  into  the  wilderness.  Thither  it  was  led  by 
a  man,  so  that  it  could  not  return  (with  the  two 
goats  compare  the  two  birds,  Lev.  xiv,  4-7).  The 
sin  is  to  remain  in  the  territory  of  the  unclean 
desert-demon  Azazel  (cf.  Zech.  v,  5-11).  When 
this  act  was  over  the  burnt  offering  for  the  high 
priest  and  the  people  and  other  offerings  were 
brought.  The  great  importance  of  this  day  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  high  priest  officiates 
personally,  and  his  functions  are  mostly  performed 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  could  enter  only  on 
this  day;  furthermore,  from  the  purpose  of  the 
whole,  to  purify  priest  and  congregation,  and  the 
habitation  of  God  and  its  vessels,  from  all  defile- 
ment. On  this  account  this  day  is  also  referred  to 
as  a  type  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.  e8f>ecially 
Heb.  ix,  7,  11  sqq.,  24  sqq.;  also  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  vii). 

The  antiquity  of  this  fast-day,  its  Mosaic  origin, 
and  even  its  preexilic  existence,  is  denied  by 
Vatke  (Biblische  Theologie,  i,  Berhn,  1835,  548), 
George  (FesU,  Berlin,  1835,  200  sqq.),  Graf,  Well- 
hausen,  Kuenen,  Reuss,  and  others.  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  this  impK)rtant  festival  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  preexilic  writings  except  in  the  Law. 
But  this  may  be  accidental.  At  all  events  it  is  a 
rash  inference  that  so  solemn  a  festival  must  be 
of  late  origin,  because  the  old  festivals  of  the  He- 
brews were  of  a  joyous  character.  In  favor  of 
the  higher  antiquity  of  this  usage  is  the  fact  that 
the  entire  action  takes  place  by  the 

Date  of      ark  of  the  covenant,  which  did  not 

Origin,  exist  after  the  Exile  and  of  whose 
absence  nothing  is  said  in  the  Law. 
The  desert-demon  Azazel  (for  which  in  later  times 
one  would  rather  expect  Satan  as  opposed  to  Yah- 
weh) also  points  back  to  the  Mosaic  time  of  the 
abode  in  the  wilderness.    It  may,  however,  rightly 
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be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Day  of  Atonement 
is  not  mentioned  in  preexilic  literature  that  it 
did  not  pass  into  the  consciousness  and  life  of  the 
people,  like  the  three  great  festivals,  Passover, 
Penteeost,  and  Feoat  of  Tabernacle®,  It  waa  a 
festival  connected  mainly  with  the  prie^^thood  and 
sanctuary^  hence  it  was  more  strictly  observed  at 
the  center  of  the  legitimate  worship.  There  cam©  a 
change  in  the  postexihe  time,  in  which  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  exercised  greater  influence  upon  the  people. 
But  even  then  we  eee  that  in  epite  of  the  prescribed 
self-mort ideation  the  people  knew  how  to  indulge 
in  joyful  recreation;  from  the  Mishnah  {Taanit  iv, 
8)  we  learn  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (no  doubt 
in  the  evening,  after  the  high  pncst  had  returned 
to  his  home),  the  maidens  all  went  forth,  arrayed 
in  white  garmenta^  into  the  vineyards  around  Jeru- 
salem, where  they  danced  and  sang,  inviting  the 
young  men  to  select  their  brides  (cf.  Delitzsch, 
Zwr  Gesthichte  der  judi^chtn  Poesie,  Leipsic,  1S36, 
195- 196),  The  Gemara  finds  euch  joy  perfectly 
legitimate  on  a  day  when  atonement  was  made  for 
Israel.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the 
celebration  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  waa  con- 
tinued, although  the  fiacri&cial  rites  could  no  more 
be  performed.  The  grand  festival  with  its  solemn 
earnestness  had  so  deeply  im  preened  itself  upon  the 
people,  that  it  could  not  be  wholly  diapensed  with, 
(For  the  later  usages  see  Orach  Chayim^  translated 
by  lidwe^  150  sqq-i  Buxtorf^  Synagoga  Judaicaj 
chaps,  xxv-xxvi.)  In  general  the  pemtcntial 
prayers  in  the  synagogue  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
atoning  temple-sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  is  deplored;  in  some  places 
the  house-father  takes  a  cock,  the  mother  a  ben, 
which  are  killed  as  a  substitute  for  the  sacrifice, 

C.  voN^  Orelu, 
The  late  date  of  the  ori^n  of  the  festival  would 
seem  to  be  made  certain  by  the  following  oonsid- 
eration^:  (1)  Ite  absence  from  the  list  of  feasts 
given  in  the  earlier  books  can  not  be  accidental^ 
especially  in  view  of  the  radical  character  of  its 
practical  ptiescriptions.  (2)  These  prescriptions 
and  their  moral  sanction  were  not  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  earlier  laws,  in  which  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  fasting  and  contrition.  (3)  Tran- 
sition stages  betw^een  the  prophetic  and  the  priestly 
legislation  are  indicated  in  the  ideal  conception 
of  E^ekielj  the  prophet-priest,  with  its  two  single 
days  of  atonement  (xlv,  18-20)^  also  in  the  inter- 
vening  institution  by  E^ra  of  a  general  fast  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  with  no 
mention  of  the  tenth  day  of  the  priestly  code. 
(4)  The  old  festivals  of  the  Hebrews  were  of  a 
joyous  character  J  while  the  Leviticol  Day  of  Atone- 
ment was  one  of  great  solemnity.  J.  F.  M, 

Bibliografht:  The  Ktij^hna  tract  Y^mmt  tnjuilated  into 
Littiti  with  £idt««  by  H.  SK^ritiebaoi,  ]>>Ddoii,  L54II:  the 
■anie,  cd.  H.  L.  B  truck,  Leipiuc.  1904;  an  En^.  tranfll. 
i«  tn  J^  B&rcby.  Th^  Talmud,  Londod.  1S78;  the  Tnaephta 
<]fi  thifl  tract  and  JeruAalem  Geniai^  m  UKoUni,  TheaauruM^ 
xviii,  153  Eviq.;  MuraOQJdM,  I'ad  ha-/fei«a^((4,  tnuul,.  by 
F.  I>e]itS9ch.  /f«^a«f bnr/,  pp.  746  sqq.,  Lelptic,  1857;  J. 
Lightfoftt  MiniAieriM-m  tefup/t*  chap,  xv,  in  Opera,  i,  671- 
756*  Rottflrdum,  1 68ft:  J.  Q.  Cftrptov,  Appamtu*  hi*- 
loria^o-criHcu*  antiquitatun^  tacri  &Miiei»t  pp.  433  tqq*, 
Frftukfort*  1748;  J-  Lunil,  JsdiMchs  Heiiiethamert  pp, 
1151  «qq,i  Hombuis.  173S;  J.  U,  Otho,  L^icon  TiMinict>- 


philoiagicumt  pp.  182  sqq.,  Gensv^*  1675:  J.  Meyer,  IH 
lemparibuA  AOn-t*  H^broorum,  in  Ugolinit  Thttaurta,  vol.  i; 
C.  W.  F.  B&hr,  Symbolik  des  mowauc^n  Cultu9^  ii,  664 
«aq^*  HeidQlbere,  1839:  U.  Brueak.  FharitAi*che:  V&ik»~ 
tUt^  und  RUualufn,  Frmkfort*  IS40:  H.  Kurti.  Der  aUr 
iaiamentlieht  Opf^kuliut,  pp.  335  sqq.,  Berlin^  1862;  B. 
Wechjter,  Bur  Gevchichte  der  Vertbhnungtfeiet,  in  J^ 
ditdu  ZeiUchnfU  it  (1863).  113-125:  Nowack.  AnAd- 
ola^,  U.  183^1^:  Beniinger,  ArehiU^&Qie,  pp.  200,  39St 
401 ,  4^7 ;  the  worka  on  Old  Testament  theology,  and  tba 
oommentariea  to  Lev.  xri,  particularly  Driver's  LeviiicuMt 
in  SBOT,  Iggg,  On  ibe  critical  qu^ettion  eonsult  Fmni 
Delitueh,  in  ZKW,  i  (IS8Q},  173-183.  For  the  later Ju^ 
daiSEQ^  oonsuLi  J,  F.  Bcbr^der,  Satiuno^n  und  Ge^^udtm 
desislmudiaek-rabbinitch*7iJudmthumB,  ISOarm^,  Utemen, 
l&Sl;  8.  Adler,  in  ZATW.  ii  <18a2>,  178  eqq.»  272j 
L.  Dembiti.  Jrwi^  S^rvirm^  in  SynoffOffue  and  Hoinvr 
Pbiladelphia,  1B98;    xM.   Jafltrow,   in   A^T.  t  (1898),  313 

ATRHTM:  In  the  ehurch  architecture  of  tho 
earlier  centuries,  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  tbe  church,  surrounded  by  porticos, 
and  provided  with  a  fount aiop  or  at  Least  a  Large 
vessel  containing  water.  Here  the  penitents  who 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church  aasembtcd, 
and  begged  the  faithful  to  pray  for  them. 

ATTERBURY,  FRANCIS:  English  Jacobite 
bishop;  b.  at  Milton  or  Middleton  Keynes  (about 
45  m,  n,w.  of  liOndon)^  BuckinghajUHhire,  England, 
March  8^  1662^  d.  at  Paris  Feb.  22,  1732.  He 
studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  received  holy 
orders  about  1687.  Hia  brilliant  success  as  a  con- 
troversialist, and  Ills  powerful  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  soon  attracted  attention;  lie  was  meule 
chaplain  to  WUiiana  and  Mary  in  1692,  dean  of 
Carlisle  in  17D4,  dean  oC  Christ  Church  in  1711, 
and  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  Weatminster 
in  1 7 1 3-  He  was  a  Tory  in  politics,  and  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  bis  sympathies  were  with  the  Higb" 
churchmen.  The  succession  of  George  I  at  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  was  unfavorable  to  his  am- 
bition, and,  as  a  Tory,  L>eing  coldly  received  by 
the  new  king,  he  took  his  place  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  refused  in  1715  to  sign  the 
paper  in  which  the  bishops  declared  their  attach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  began  In 
1717  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Pretender, 
and  carried  on  his  intrigues  so  skilfully  that  hia 
most  intimate  friends  did  not  suspect  Lum.  But 
in  1722  his  guilt  was  manifested;  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  by  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
banished  for  life  in  March,  1723,  and  all  British 
subjects  were  forbidden  to  hold  communication 
with  him  except  by  the  royal  permiasion.  He  went 
to  the  continentj  and  Uved  most  of  tbe  time  in 
Paris,  in  more  or  less  constant  correspondence 
with  the  Pretender,  for  whose  sake  he  had  suffered 
BO  muehr  111  health  and  the  death  of  a  devoted 
daughter  added  to  his  afflictions,  Atterbury  waa 
a  man  of  restless  and  pugnacious  disposition,  with 
many  striking  qualities,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
preachera  and  orators  of  his  time.  He  bad  little 
learning,  however,  his  talents  were  superficial, 
and  his  judgment  was  rash.  In  private  Ufe  he  is 
said  to  have  been  wiiming  and  amiable,  and  he 
counted  among  his  friends  most  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  day  as  well  as  many  infiuential  per<^ 
son  ages.  He  tmd  much  popular  sympathy  in  his 
banishment.    At   bia  death  his  body  was  carried 
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to  England  and  buried  privately  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  most  important  of  Atterbury's  controversial 
writings  were:  An  Answer  to  Some  ConaidercUiona 
on  the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  Original  of 
the  Reformation  (Oxford,  1687),  in  reply  to  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Reformation  by  Obadiah  Walker; 
An  Examination  of  Dr.  Bentley^e  Dissertations  on 
the  Epistles  of  Phidaris  and  the  Fables  of  ^sop 
(London,  1698);  Rights  and  Privileges  of  an  Eng- 
lish Convocation  Stated  and  Vindicated  (1700). 
Selections  from  his  sermons  have  been  many  times 
printed  and  a  collected  edition  in  four  volumes 
appeared  in  London,  172^37.  His  Epistolary 
Correspondence t  Visitation  Charges^  Speedies^  and 
Miscellanies  were  edited  by  J.  Nichols  (5  vols., 
London,  1783-90). 

Bibuoorapht:  The  standard  life  is  by  T.  Staekhouae,  Mem- 
oirs of  the  Life,  Characler,  Conduct^  and  WriHnga  of  Franeie 
Atterbttry,  London,  1727;  his  biography  by  Bfacaulay  is 
in  the  EncvdopcBdia  Britannioa;  consult  also  F.  Williams, 
Memoir  a  and  Correepondence  of  Francie  Atterbury,  2  vols., 
London.  1860;  DNB,  u.  233-238;  W.  H.  Hutton.  Enolieh 
Church  {16U-171U),  pp.  273.  278,  280,  London.  1903. 

ATTERBURY,  WILLIAM  WALLACE:  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  4,  1823.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  College  (B.A.,  1843)  and 
Yaie  Divinity  School  (1847).  He  held  Presby- 
terian pastorates  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  from  1848  to 
1854  and  at  Madison,  Ind.,  from  1854  to  1866. 
He  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  East  and  acted  as 
a  supply  for  various  pulpits  at  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
other  cities  from  1866  to  1869,  when  he  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Conmiittee. 
In  1898  he  was  relieved  of  much  of  his  work  in  this 
capacity  by  the  appointment  of  an  assistant,  to 
whom  he  relinquisheid  his  regular  duties  two  years 
later.  He  has  also  been  an  active  member  of  the 
United  States  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  was  its  secretary  in  1875.  His  writings,  which 
are  generally  brief,  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Sunday  question. 

AT'TICXJS:  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  406- 
425  (or  427).  He  was  bom  at  Sebastein  Armenia, 
repaired  early  to  Constantinople,  and  was  one  of 
the  party  opposed  to  Chrysostom  (q.v.),  who  was 
expelled  from  Constantinople  in  June,  404;  his 
successor,  Arsacius,  an  old  man  of  eighty  years, 
died  the  following  year,  and  after  a  few  months 
Atticus  was  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  but  moderate  learning,  whose 
sermons  were  not  thought  worth  preserving,  but 
possessed  of  much  skill  in  affairs,  and  esteemed  for 
charity  and  piety.  He  restored  the  name  of  Chrys- 
ostom to  the  diptychs  in  412.  Two  of  his  letters 
with  a  fragment  of  a  third,  and  two  fragments 
of  a  homily  on  the  birth  of  Christ  are  preserved; 
consult  MPO,  Ixv,  637-652. 

ATTO:  The  name  of  three  churchmen. 

1.  Bishop  of  Basel.    See  Haito. 

2.  Archbishop  of  Mainz.    See  Hatto. 

3.  Bishop  of  Vercelli  924-961.  If  his  will  (pre- 
served with  his  works  in  MPL,  cxxxiv,  9-916) 
is  to  be  taken  as  genuine,  he  came  of  the  family  to 
which  Desiderius,  the  last  Lombard  king,  belonged; 
and  this  would  account  for  his  remarkable  educa- 


tion, which  included  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  the  principal  western  Fathers,  but  Greek 
as  well,  with  at  least  some  works  of  the  eastern 
ecclesiastical  writers.  He  was  especially  well 
read  in  legal  history,  knowing  the  Roman,  Lom- 
bard, and  canon  law.  He  was  ordained  at  Milan, 
where  he  became  archdeacon,  and  in  924  was 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Vercelli.  Among  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  episcopal  career  is  his  Capitidare, 
a  series  of  instructions  for  the  clergy,  which  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  foe  to  superstition  and  a  friend 
of  popular  education.  His  other  extant  works 
are  a  commentary  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  following 
the  older  exegesis;  eighteen  sermons;  nine  letters; 
the  treatise  De  pressuris  ecdesiasticist  which  pleads 
for  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  secular  tribunals  and  protests  against  lay  inter- 
ference with  ecclesiastical  elections  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  church  property;  the  Polypticum,  which 
contains  a  philosophical  presentation  of  the  ailairs 
of  Italy  from  the  accession  of  King  Hugh  (926) 
down  to  the  repeated  intervention  of  Otto  I.  At  to 
is  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  Germans,  and  a 
partizan  of  Berengar  of  Ivrea.  This  work  exists 
in  two  forms,  of  which  the  shorter  is  undoubtedly 
the  authentic  one,  the  other  being  a  version  edited 
with  a  view  of  removing  some  of  its  obscurities. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  Opera  were  edited  by  C.  Burontius,  2 
vols.,  Vercelli,  1768.  and  are  in  Mai.  Veterum  eeriplarum 
nova  coUecHo,  vi,  2.  pp.  42  sqq.,  Rome.  1832.  and  in  MPL, 
oxxxiv.  Consult  J.  Schults.  AUo  von  VercellU  GAttinsen, 
1885;  A  Ebert,  Geaehichte  der  LUeratur  dee  MittelaUere, 
iii.  368  sqq..  Leipsic,  1887. 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD.    See  God,  II,  §  3. 

ATTRITION.     See  Penance. 

ATWATER,  LYMAN  HOTCHKISS:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Hamden,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1813;  d.  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1883.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  1831;  was  tutor  there  and  student  of  divin- 
ity 1833-35;  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  1835-54;  professor  (at 
first  of  mental  and  morsd  philosophy,  after  1869 
of  logic  and  moral  and  political  science)  at  Princeton 
College,  1854  till  his  death.  He  was  also  lecturer 
in  Princeton  Seminary  and  acting  president  of  the 
college.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
religious  reviews  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Biblical  Repertory  (1869-71)  and  its  continuation 
(from  1872),  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Prince- 
ton Review,  He  published  a  MantuU  of  Elementary 
Logic  (Philadelphia,  1867). 

ATWILL,  EDWARD  ROBERT:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Kansas  CHty;  b.  at  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  18, 1840.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College  (B.A.,  1862)  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  (1864),  and  was  successively  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Burlington,  Vt.  (1867-80),  and  Trinity, 
Toledo,  0.  (1881-90),  until  he  was  consecrated  first 
bishop  of  the  newly  organized  diocese  of  Kansaa 
City  in  1890. 

ATWOOD,  ISAAC  MORGAN:  Universalist; 
b.  at  Pembroke,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  24,  1838.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  was 
a  tutor  in  Ferguson  Boys'  School  in  1859  and  prin- 
cipal of  Corfu  Classical  Institute  in  185^-60.    In 
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the  following  year  he  entered  the  Uni verbalist 
ministry  and  until  1879  held  various  pastorates  in 
New  York,  Maine ^  and  Massachusetts.  He  then 
became  president  of  the  Canton  (N,  Y,)  Theological 
Behoof,  where  he  remained  until  1899.  Since  1 898 
he  has  been  general  superintendent  of  the  Uni ver- 
balist Church  in  the  United  Btatci  and  Canada,  of 
which  he  woi  also  appointed  eeeretary  in  lfK)5, 
He  lectured  before  the  St*  Lawrence  University 
Divinity  School  in  190(M>6  and  before  the  Lom- 
bard Cbllege  Divinity  Scliool  in  1906*  He  waa 
vice-pr^ident  of  the  Universalist  General  Con- 
vention m  1880-^  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ad' 
visory  Board  of  the  New  York  State  League  of 
Churches  and  of  the  committee  on  churches  in  the 
Religious  Education  Association*  From  1867  to 
1874  he  edited  the  Christian  Leader ^  of  which  he 
has  Bince  been  associate  editor,  while  in  1885-89 
he  was  a  staff-eon  tributor  to  the  Independent 
and  in  1892-94  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Standard  Dictwnary.  He  is  abio  a  member  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Asaoeiation  and  of  the 
New  York  Economic  Club*  In  theology  be  holda 
firmly  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Unlver- 
Balmt  denomination*  His  principal  writings  are: 
Have  We  Outgrown  ChriMianUy  f  (Boston,  1870); 
Latent  Word  of  Universali^m  (1879);  Walk*  Abmd 
Zion  (1880);  Episcopacy  (1886);  Revelation  (1893); 
and  Balance  Sheet  of  Biblic<d  CrUiciMtn  (1896), 

ATZBERGER^  LEOHHAKD:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Velden  (a  village  near  Vilflviburg^  42  m.  n.e* 
of  Munich)  July  23,  1S54,  He  was  educated  at 
the  Gymnaaium  and  Lyceum  of  Freising  and  at  the 
University  of  Munich.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
pri^thood  in  1879,  and  three  years  later  became 
privat-docent  at  Munich  ^  where  he  was  university 
preacher  in  1886.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate professor  of  theology  at  the  same  university, 
and  was  promoted  to  full  professor  in  1894.  He 
has  written  Die  Logoslehre  dt^  heiltgen  Athanaeiu9 
(Munich,  1880);  Die  Uneundlichk^U  Christi  (1883); 
ChrisUiche  EMchatologw  in  den  Stadien  ihrer  Offen- 
barung  int  Allen  und  Neuen  Testament  (Freiburg, 
1890);  Der  Glaube  (1891);  Geechichte  der  christ- 
lichcn  Etichaiologie  in  der  vomicdnischen  Z*ti(lS96); 
and  Handbuch  der  katholischen  Dogmatik  (1898- 
1903;  being  the  fourth  volume  of  the  work  of  the 
same  title  by  M.  J.  Scheeben), 

AUBERLEIT,  au^r-!en ,  KARL  AUGUST :  Theo- 
logian; b.  at  FcUbach,  near  Stuttgart »  Nov,  19j 
1824;  d.  at  Baael  May  2»  1864.  He  studied  in  the 
seminary  of  Blaubeuren  1837*41,  and  theotogy  at 
Tilbingen  1841—45;  became  rcf>etcnt  in  theology 
at  TQbingen  1849,  and  professor  at  Basel  1851. 
As  a  young  man  he  wa^  attracted  by  the  views  of 
Goethe  and  Hegel  and  enthusiastie  for  the  critieiini 
of  Baur;  but  he  later  became  an  adherent  of  the 
old  WQrttemberg  circle  of  theologians — Bcngel, 
Oetinger,  Roo6|  etc.  He  published  Die  Theosophie 
Oetingers  (Tubingen,  1847);  Der  Prophet  Daniel 
und  die  Offenharung  Johannis  (Basel,  1854;  Eng, 
transt,  by  Adolph  Saphir,  The  Prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  the  i^^wk/ion,  Edinburgh,  1874;  2d  German 
ed,,    1857);  Die  gotUiche    Offenharung    (i,    Basel, 


1861;  Eng.  tran6h,with  memoir,  Edinburgh,  1867). 
A  voltime  of  sormona  appeared  in  1845;  a  volume 
of  lectures  on  the  Christian  faith  in  ISC  I. 

AUBERTHf,  a"b4r"tan',  EDB£E :  French  Re- 
formed clergyman;  b.  at  Chfl^lons-flur-Mame  (90 
ra.  e.  of  Paris)  1595;  d.  at  Paris  Apr.  5j  1552.  He 
became  minister  at  Chartrea  1 6  IS,  and  at  Charen- 
ton  (Paris)  J 631.  To  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  Church  concerning  the  Eucharist  waa 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Chureb,  he  wrote 
Conformity  de  la  criance  de  V6glise  Qvee  ceUe  de  St. 
Augustin  sur  le  eacrement  de  VEucharisiie  (Paris, 
1G2B),  afterward  enlarged  and  entitled  UEucharis^ 
tie  de  Vancienne  SQlis€{W29).  The  work  attracted 
attention  and  caused  much  controveriy. 

AUBTGITE,  JEAIT  HEimi  MERLE  D*.  SeeMERu: 

D'AuBIONt. 

AUBIGITE,    fl"bt''ny^',   THEODORE   AGRIPPA 

D  ;  Huguenot  soldier  and  writer;  b.  at  St.  Maury, 
near  Pona  (50  m.  n.  of  Bordeaux),  in  Saintonge, 
Feb.  S,  1552;  d.  at  Geneva  Apr.  29,  1630.  He 
grew  up  under  influences  w^hich  tended  to  make  him 
a  strong  partijEon  in  the  religious  disputes  of  the 
time;  studied  for  a  period  under  Beaa  at  Geneva, 
but  ran  away  to  join  a  Huguenot  regiment  at  the 
age  of  fifteen;  fought  with  distinction  through  the 
ware  which  ended  in  the  accession  of  Henry  IV, 
andf  notwithfltanding  his  rough  roannere  and  im- 
potitic  candor,  retained  the  friendship  of  the  king 
till  his  death*  After  the  abjuration  of  Henry  he 
retired  from  the  court,  and  devoted  the  later  years 
of  his  life  to  literary  work.  In  1620  to  escape 
threatening  persecution  he  took  refuge  in  Geneva* 
One  of  hia  sons  was  the  father  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  His  meet  important  work  was  the  Hietolre 
universelle  depute  1560  jimqu'h  tan  1601  (3  vols^i 
MaQl€,  1316-20;  new  ed.^  by  A.  de  Ruble,  9  vols., 
Paris,  1885-98).  The  Tragiques  (1616;  ed,  C. 
Bead,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1896),  a  long  epic  poem, 
treata  in  bad  verse  of  the  same  subject  as  the 
Hisloire  universelU.  These  workSj  little  read  when 
published,  and  almost  forgotten  during  the  eight- 
eenth  century,  in  modem  times  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  valuable  sources  of  French  history.  His 
complete  works  have  been  edited  by  £.  Rdaume 
and  F.  de  Cauasade  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1873-92), 
BtPMoOBAfttr:  His  autobiogmphy  wm  publiihed  by  L.  La- 
lautieT  ilf (^nvwvi  d*  T,  A,  d'Ai^tigne^  Parii,  1S89.  Con^itlt 
further  E.  Pnrond,  L0*  Poiitt  hitioritiu:  .  .  ,  d'Au^ 
bi^n^  mm  Henri  11 1. ^  Pftri*,  1873;  P.  MoriUot,  DUcautn 
tur  Cd  tM  ^t  ia  auvT€9  d*A\frippa  d'A^bi^ni,  PariH^  1884; 
A.  van  Bn\\n^  Agrippf^  d'Aubi^ri^,  HcidoLbeqt,  1885;  G. 
Guifiot,  AffHppa  d'Autngn^,  Farij,  1890. 

AUBURIf   DECLARATION;    An  incident  of  the 

Old  and  New  School  controversy  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  1837.  The  General  Assembly 
of  that  year,  controlled  by  the  Old  School  party, 
**  exscinded  "  the  synoda  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and 
Genesee,  in  New  York,  and  Western  Reeerve,  in 
Ohio,  declaring  them  to  be  "  neither  in  form  nor  in 
fact  a  part  of  the  Presbjrterian  Church."  On  the 
T7th  of  the  following  Auguat  a  convention  of  about 
two  hundred  clergymen  and  a  number  of  prominent 
laymen,  representing  all  the  preabyt^riaj  in  th^e 
synoda,  met  in  Aubumj  N.  Y.,  to  repel  the  charge 
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of  unsoundness  in  the  faith  and  set  forth  the  views 
they  actually  held.  A  declaration  was  adopted, 
consisting  of  sixteen  articles,  corresponding  to  a 
similar  list  of  sixteen  heresies  alleged  to  be  held 
by  the  New  School  churches,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  and  had  been  the  basis  of 
its  action.  Replying  to  the  first  of  the  charges,  that 
it  was  taught  "  that  God  would  have  been  glad  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  sin  in  our  world,  but  was 
not  able  without  destroying  the  moral  agency  of 
man;  or  that,  for  aught  that  appears  in  the  Bible, 
sin  is  incidental  to  any  wise,  moral  system,"  the 
members  of  the  convention  declared  that  they 
believed  that  "  God  permitted  the  introduction  of 
sin,  not  because  he  was  unable  to  prevent  it  con- 
sistently with  the  moral  freedom  of  his  creatures, 
but  for  wise  and  benevolent  reasons  which  he  has  not 
revealed"  (art.  i).  In  replying  to  the  other  charges, 
the  convention  pronounced  fully  in  the  sense  of 
the  Westminster  Symbols.  With  a  perhaps  im- 
oonscious  supralapsarianism,  they  put  the  doctrine 
of  election  first  in  order,  and  all  the  other  facts  in 
the  process  of  redemption  after  it;  so  the  arrange- 
ment suggests  that  it  was  the  primary  purpose  of 
God  to  save  a  definite  nimiber  of  men  out  of  a 
race  to  be  thereafter  created;  that  in  pursuance 
of  this  purpose  man  was  formed,  the  fall  decreed, 
and  an  atonement  provided  sufficient  to  meet  the 
case  of  that  predestined  number,  and  no  others. 
No  affirmation  of  the  universality  of  the  atone- 
ment is  found  among  these  sixteen  propositions. 
Original  sin,  total  depravity,  vicarious  atone- 
ment, Christ's  intercession  for  the  elect  previous 
to  their  conversion,  absolute  dependence  upon 
irresistible  divine  grace  for  the  renewal  of  the 
heart,  instantaneous  regeneration,  etc.,  all  these 
dogmas  are  emphatically  affirmed.  **  All  who  are 
saved  are  indebted  from  first  to  last  to  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  God  and  the  reason  why  God  does 
not  save  all  is  not  that  he  wants  the  power  to  do  it, 
but  that  in  his  wisdom  he  does  not  see  fit  to  exert 
that  power  further  than  he  actually  does"  (art. 
xiii).  In  short,  the  Auburn  Declaration  rises  well 
up  to  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Cal  vinistic  theology 
and  was  indorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  (Old 
School)  in  1868  as  containing  ''  all  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Calvinistic  Creed." 

Biblioorapht:  For  full  text  of  the  declaration  oonnult 
Schaff,  Creedt,  iii,  777-780;  consult  also  E.  D.  Morris*  The 
Presbyterian  Churchy  New  School,  18S7-1869,  pp.  77  sqq., 
Columbus.  O..  1905. 

AUDIAlfS:  The  followers  of  a  certain  Audius, 
according  to  Epiphanius  (Hcer.t  Ixx;  followed  by 
Augustine,  Hcer.t  1),  Theodoret  (Hist,  eccl.,  iv,  10; 
Hcer,  fab.f  iv,  10),  and  Ephraem  Syrus  (Serm.f  xxiv, 
Adv,  hcer,),  who  state  that  Audius  was  a  Mesopo- 
tamian,  a  layman  who  lived  "  in  the  time  of  Arius," 
that  he  declaimed  against  the  worldly  conduct  of 
the  clergy,  founded  an  ascetic  sect,  and,  in  his  old 
age  banished  to  Scythia,  did  successful  missionary 
work  among  the  Goths.  When  Epiphanius  wrote 
(c.  375)  the  sect  was  practically  extinct  in  its  orig- 
inal home.  He  praises  the  orthodoxy  of  Audius 
and  his  exemplary  life,  but  blames  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers for  holding  anthropomorphic  views  of  God 
and  for  being  quartodecimans.  G.  KrOoer. 


Bibuoorapht:  C.  W.  F.  Waloh,  ErUwurf  einer  voOetandigen 
Uietone  der  KeUereien,  iii.  300-321.  Leipsie.  1766;  G. 
Hofifmann,  AtusQo^  aue  eyrieehen  Akien  pereieeker  Mdr- 
tyrer,  pp.  122,  Leipsie,  1880;  J.  Overbeek.  8.  Ephraemi 
8yri  RabulcB  opera,  p.  194,  Oxford,  1885;  L.  £.  laolin.  in 
JPT,  xvi  (1800),  298-305. 

AUDIEirriA  EPISCOPALIS:  The  name  given 
by  the  code  of  Justinian  to  the  bishop's  power  of 
hearing  and  deciding  judicial  cases.  This  power 
in  the  early  Church  was  based  upon  such  passages 
of  Scriptiure  as  Matt,  xviii,  18-16  and  I  Cor.  vi,  1- 
6.  The  Didache  testifies  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  the  presbyters,  or  by  the  college  of  pres- 
byters with  the  bishop  at  their  head;  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  forbid  Christians  to  go  to  law, 
even  with  the  heathen,  before  a  pagan  tribunaL 
Small  differences  are  to  be  adjusted  by  the  deacons; 
the  more  important  are  to  be  laid  before  the  bishop 
sitting  in  judgment  with  his  clergy  every  Monday; 
he  is  to  decide  after  careful  investigation  and  orderiy 
examination  of  witnesses,  by  a  procedure  following 
closely  that  of  the  secular  tribunals.  The  enforce- 
ment of  his  sentence  by  the  civil  power  could,  of 
course,  only  follow  when  the  act  took  on  the  form 
of  a  stipulation,  which  could  be  brought  before  the 
courts.  But  with  the  public  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity, Constantine  gave  the  bishops  a  real  judicial 
power.  The  first  of  his  three  edicts  on  this  sub- 
ject is  lost,  and  there  have  been  many  controver- 
sies about  the  other  two,  of  321  and  333.  Esther 
party  might  appeal  to  the  bishop  at  any  stage  in 
the  proceedings,  and  his  decision  was  final,  though  it 
required  enforcement  by  the  civil  tribunals,  for  even 
Constantine  gave  the  bishop  no  imperium.  Thia 
privilege  was  abolished  by  Arcadius  for  the  East 
(398)  and  by  Honorius  for  the  West  (408);  the 
regulations  established  by  Valentinian  III  in  452 
provide  that  no  one  shall  be  forced  to  appear  before 
the  episcopal  tribunal,  and  reduce  the  power  to 
something  more  like  its  original  limits.  In  the 
form  then  fixed,  it  remained  in  Justinian's  code. 
The  bishops  attempted,  in  virtue  of  their  disciplin- 
ary authority  over  their  clergy,  to  compel  the  latter 
to  submit  even  their  civil  differences  to  episcopal 
judgment;  this  Justinian  approved,  and  extended 
to  suits  by  laymen  against  clerics.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  ecclesiastical  tendency  in  the  Prank- 
ish kingdom  went  back  to  the  edicts  of  Constan- 
tine. Thus  Florus  of  Lyons,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  constitutions  published  later  by  Sirmond,  dis- 
regarded the  facts  that  these  had  been  reversed  by 
Constantine 's  successors,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
edicts  of  Roman  emperors  were  no  authority  for 
the  Prankish  kingdom;  and  Benedictus  Levita 
wrote  an  introduction  to  the  law  of  333  in  which  he 
asserted  that  Chariemagne  had  proclaimed  this  as 
the  law  of  his  empire.  Regino  only  quotes  one 
passage  from  the  edict  of  333;  but  later  collections 
down  to  that  of  Gratian  include  the  whole  of  what 
is  given  by  Benedictus  Levita;  and  Innocent  III 
(1198-1216)  relied  upon  it  as  the  basis  of  his  De- 
nundatio  evangelica  (see  Jurisdiction,  Ecclesias- 
tical). But  the  later  development  of  systematic 
ecclesiastical  judicature  absorbed  the  function  of 
the  bishop  as  arbiter.  (E.  Friedberg.) 

Bibuoorapht;  B.  Schilling,  De  origine  iuri»d%etUmi9  •ode- 

eiattica  in  oaumcivili&ua,  Lei|>aio.  1825;  Jungk,  De  < 
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nibuM  et  progreuu  epUeopaiU  judieii  in  ecauia  civilAuB 
laieorum  u§que  ad  JutHnianuM*  Berlin,  1832;  Turek,  De 
jtarudietionia  eivUit  per  medium  avum  .  .  .  crigine  •<  |iro- 
grM9u,  MQnater.  1832;  B.  Biatthiaas.  Die  ErUurickluno  dee 
r&mieehen  SchiedegeriehU,  pp.  130  sqq.,  Rostock,  1888. 
There  is  an  Eng.  trand.,  with  introduction  and  notea,  of  the 
IneUtutee  of  Justinian,  by  T.  C.  Sanders,  London,  1888. 

AUDIN,  5''dan'  (JEAN  MARIE),  VINCEIIT: 
French  Rioman  Catholic;  b.  at  Lyons  1793;  d.  at 
Paris  Feb.  21.  1851.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
seminary  of  I'Argentidre,  then  studied  law,  but  in 
1814  went  to  Paris  and  lived  thenceforth  as  book- 
seller and  author.  He  wrote  Hiatoire  de  la  Saint- 
BarthOemy  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1826);  Hiatoire  de  Luther 
(2  vols.,  1839;  Eng.  transl.,  Philadelphia,  1841); 
Hisioire  de  Calvin  (2  vols.,  1841);  HisUrire  de  Henri 
VIII  (2  vols.,  1847;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1852); 
Histoire  de  L6on  X  (2  vols.,  1844).  His  work  has 
been  criticized  as  prejudiced  and  unscholarly. 
Bibuoorapht:  J.   Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Notice  eur  /.  Af. 

Audin,  Paris.  1856. 

AUDREY,  SAINT.    See  Ethsldreda,  Saint. 
AUFKLARUNG,    THE.    See    Enlightenment, 

THE. 

AUGER,  6"zW,  EDMOND:  Jesuit  preacher; 
b.  at  Alleman,  near  Troyes,  France,  1530;  d.  at 
Como  June  17,  1591.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and,  while  Gliing  a  menial  position,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Loyola,  who  admitted  him  to  the  novi- 
tiate; sent  back  to  France  as  mission  preacher,  he 
is  said  to  have  converted  more  than  40,000  Hugue- 
nots to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  became  court 
preacher  and  confessor  to  Henry  III  in  1575,  and 
foimded  the  Congregation  of  the  Penitents  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  1583.  He  wrote 
ascetical  and  controversial  works,  but  is  best  known 
by  his  CaUchieme  fran^is,  written  in  Lyons,  1563 
(published  at  Paris,  1568). 
BmLiooHAPHT:  For  his  life  consult  N.  BaiUy.  Puis,  1662; 

Dorigny,  Avignon.  1828;  M.  A.  Pericaud.  Lyons.  1828. 

AUGSBURG,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  The  origin  of  the 
Augsburg  bishopric  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  goes  back  to  the  dajrs  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  importance  of  the  colony  of 
Augusta  Vindelic6rum  is  sufficient  to  acooimt  for 
the  early  introduction  of  Christianity  there.  That 
it  was  evangelized  from  the  north  of  Italy  is  prpb- 
able  from  the  fact  that  it  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Aquileia.  It  sur- 
vived the  downfall  of  the  empire,  the  Alemannic 
conquest,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Alemanni  in 
their  turn  to  Prankish  rule.  The  early  boimdaries 
of  the  diocese,  including  not  only  Suabian  but  also 
Bavarian  and  Prankish  territory,  give  further  evi- 
dence that  it  was  in  existence  before  the  establish- 
ment of  Teutonic  dominion.  The  present  diocese 
has  lost  a  few  Austrian  districts  and  those  parts 
which  are  now  in  Wllrttemberg,  but  has  retained 
so  much  of  the  old  diocese  of  Constance  as  is  now 
Bavarian.  From  the  foundation  of  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Mainz,  Augsburg  was  a  suffragan  see  under 
its  jurisdiction  until  the  reorganization  of  1817 
transferred  it  to  the  newly  foimded  province  of 
Munich.  The  secular  jurisdiction  which  the  bishops 
of  Augsburg  had  exercised  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  was  taken  from  them  in  1802  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.        (A.  Hauck.) 


Bibuoobaprt:  P.  I.  Braun,  Oeeehiehle  der  BieehOfe  wm 
Auotburo,  4  vols..  Augsburg.  1813-15;  A.  Steichele.  Dae 
Bietum  Augeburg  .  .  .  besdkrisbsn.  6  vols..  Augsbuig. 
1864-1001;  consult  also  Rettberg,  KD:  Friedrieh.  KD; 
and  Hauek.  KD, 

AUGSBURG  CONFESSION  AND  ITS  APOLOGY. 

Origin  of  the  Confession  (f  1). 

Its  Character  and  Contents  (f  2). 

Origin  of  the  Apology  (f  3). 

History  of  the  Confession  and  the  Apology  (f  4). 

On  Jan.  21,  1530,  the  Emperor  Charles  V  issued 
letters  from  Bologna,  inviting  the  German  diet 
to  meet  in  Augsburg  Apr.  8,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  and  deciding  various  important  ques- 
tions, ^though  the  writ  of  invitation  was  couched 
in  very  peaceful  language,  it  was  received  with 
suspicion  by  some  of  the  Evangelicals.  The  far- 
seeing  Landgrave  of  Hesse  hesitated 

I.  Origin  to  attend  the  diet,  but  the  Elector 
of  the  Con-  John  of  Saxony,  who  received  the  writ 

fession.  Mar.  11,  on  Mar.  14  directed  Luther, 
Jonas,  Bugenhagen,  and  Melanchthon 
to  meet  in  Torgau,  where  he  was,  and  present  a 
suomiary  of  the  Protestant  faith,  to  be  laid  before 
the  emperor  at  the  diet.  This  summary  has  r^ 
ceived  the  name  of  the  "  Torgau  Articles."  On  Apr. 
3  the  elector  and  reformers  started  from  Torgau 
and  reached  Coburg  on  Apr.  23.  There  Luther 
was  left  behind.  The  rest  reached  Augsburg 
May  2.  On  the  journey  Melanchthon  worked 
on  an  "  apology,"  using  the  Torgau  articles,  and  sent 
his  draft  to  Luther  at  Coburg  on  May  11,  who 
approved  it.  Several  alterations  were  suggested 
to  Melanchthon  in  his  conferences  with  Jonas, 
the  Saxon  chancellor  BrOck,  the  conciliatory  bishop 
Stadion  of  Augsburg,  and  the  imperial  secretary 
Alfonso  Valdez.  On  June  23  the  final  form  of  the 
text  was  adopted  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse, 
the  Margrave  George  of  Brandenburg,  the  Dukes 
Ernest  and  Francis  of  Ltlneburg,  the  represent- 
atives of  Nuremberg  and  Reutlmgen,  and  other 
counselors,  besides  twelve  theologians.  After  the 
reading  the  confession  was  signed  by  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony,  Margrave  George  of  Branden- 
burg, Duke  Ernest  of  LQneburg,  the  Landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt, 
the  representatives  of  Nuremberg  and  Reutlingen, 
and  probably  also  by  the  electoral  prince  John  Fred- 
erick and  Duke  Francis  of  LQneburg.  During  the 
diet  the  cities  of  Weissenburg,  Heilbronn,  Kempten, 
and  Windesheim  also  expressed  their  concurrence 
with  the  confession.  The  emperor  had  ordered  the 
confession  to  be  presented  to  him  at  the  next 
session,  June  24;  but  when  the  evangelical  princes 
asked  that  it  be  read  in  public,  their  petition  was 
refused,  and  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the 
public  reading  of  the  document  altogether.  The 
evangelical  princes,  however,  declared  that  they 
would  not  part  with  the  confession  until  its 
reading  should  be  allowed.  The  25th  was  then 
fixed  for  the  day  of  its  presentation.  In  order 
to  exclude  the  people,  the  little  chapel  of  the 
episcopal  palace  was  appointed  in  place  of  the 
spacious  city  hall,  where  the  meetings  of  the  diet 
were  held.  The  two  Saxon  chancellors  BrOck 
and  Beyer,  the  one  with  the  Latin  copy,  the  other 
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with  the  German,  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the 
assembly,  and  against  the  wish  of  the  emperor 
the  German  text  was  read.  The  reading  lasted 
two  hours  and  was  so  distinct  that  every  word 
could  be  heard  outside.  The  reading  being  over, 
the  copies  were  handed  to  the  emperor.  The 
German  he  gave  to  the  imperial  chancellor,  the 
Elector  of  Mainz,  the  Latin  he  took  away.  Neither 
of  the  copies  is  now  extant. 

The  history  of  its  origin  shows  that  the  docu- 
ment presented  at  Augsburg  was  confession  and 
apology  at  the  same  time,  destined 

2.  Its  Char-  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  to 
acter  and  refute  the  charge  of  deviating  from 
Contents,    the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church 

and  of  having  conmiunion  with  sec- 
taries; and  the  entire  first  part  (Articuli  prcecipui 
fidei,  arts,  i-xxi)  was  intended  to  prove  that  the 
Evangelicals  agreed  with  the  Catholic  teaching, 
and  wherever  they  differed  from  the  transmitted 
form  of  doctrine  they  wished  to  restore  the  original, 
genuine  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  second 
part  {Articuli  in  quibus  recenaentur  abusua  miUati, 
xxii-xxviii)  treats  of  abuses  and  proves  how  cer- 
tain general  abuses  must  be  abolished  for  the  sake 
of  conscience  and  that  such  action  was  not  only 
supported  by  Scripture  but  also  by  the  practise 
of  the  ancient  Church  and  the  acknowledged 
teachers  of  the  Church. 

[The  fiirst  part  of  the  Confession,  which  treats 
of  the  chief  articles  of  faith,  speaks  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  art.  i,  of  God;  ii,  of  original  sin;  iii,  of 
the  Son  of  God;  iv,  of  justification;  v,  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Church;  vi,  of  the  new  obedience; 
vii,  of  the  Church;  viii,  what  the  Church  is;  ix,  of 
baptism;  x,  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  xi,  of  confession; 
xii,  of  repentance;  xiii,  of  the  use  of  sacraments; 
xiv,  of  ecclesiastical  orders;  xv,  of  ecclesiastical 
rites;  xvi,  of  civil  affairs;  xvii,  of  Christ's  return 
to  judgment;  xviii,  of  free  will;  xix,  of  the  cause 
of  sin;  xx,  of  good  works;  xxi,  of  the  worship  of 
saints.  The  second  part  recounts  the  abuses  which 
have  been  corrected:  art.  i,  of  both  kinds  in  the 
Lord's  Supper;  ii,  of  the  marriage  of  priests;  iii,  of 
the  mass;  iv,  of  confession;  v,  of  the  distinction 
of  meats  and  of  traditions;  vi,  of  monastic  vows; 
vii,  of  ecclesiastical  power.] 

The  hope  that  the  opponents  of  the  Confession 

would  make  a  profession  of  their  faith  was  not 

fulfilled.    They    refused   to    be    con- 

3.  Origin     sidered     as     a    party.    Nevertheless,, 
of  the  Apol-  it  was  decided  to  have  the  Confession 

ogy.  examined  by  intelligent  and  impreju- 

diced  scholars,  who  were  to  acknowl- 
edge that  which  was  correct  and  to  refute  that 
which  was  against  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
Christian  Church  (Ficker,  Die  Confutation  des  Augs- 
burger  Bekenntnissea,  Leipsic,  1891,  pp.  15  sqq.). 
Among  the  twenty  scholars  selected  by  Campeggi 
were  some  of  the  most  malicious  opponents  of 
Luther,  like  Eck,  Faber,  Cochlseus,  Dietenberger, 
and  Wimpina,  and  their  refutation  (reprintc;d 
by  Ficker)  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  was 
rejected  by  the  emperor  and  the  estates  siding  with 
Rome.  A  revision,  however,  was  accepted,  and 
as  Reaponsio  AugustancB  confeasionia  it  was  read  on 


Aug.  3,  1530,  in  the  same  room  in  which  the  Con- 
fession had  been  read.  Since  this  reply,  the  Con- 
futatio  pontifica,  as  it  afterward  came  to  be  known 
(the  Latin  text  in  Kolde,  141  sqq.),  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  as  his  own  and  conformity  to  it  was 
demanded,  the  Protestants  thought  necessary  to 
refute  it.  No  copy  of  the  confutation  was  given 
to  the  Evangelicals,  and,  as  negotiations  led  to  no 
result,  Melanchthon  and  others  were  requested  to 
prepare  an  "  Apology  of  the  Confession,"  that  is 
to  say,  a  refutation  of  the  charges  of  the  Confutation 
and  the  same  was  approved  by  the  Evangelical 
estates.  Li  the  circular  for  dismissing  the  diet 
which  was  presented  to  the  estates,  Sept.  22, 
the  remark  was  found  that  the  evangeUcal  con- 
fession **  had  been  refuted."  This  remark  was 
contradicted  by  the  chancellor  Brilck  in  the 
name  of  the  Evangelicals,  who  presented  at  the 
same  time  Melanchthon's  apology.  But  the 
emperor,  to  whom  Ferdinand  had  whispered  some- 
thing, refused  to  accept  it.  This  is  the  so-called 
Prima  delineatio  apologia,  first  made  known  in 
Latin  by  Chytr&us  {Historia  AugustancB  confea- 
sionia,  Frankfort,  1578,  328  sqq.;  best  edition  of 
the  Latin  and  German  text  in  the  Corpus  reform 
matorum,  xxvii,  275  sqq.).  Subsequently  Melanch- 
thon received  a  copy  of  the  Confutation,  which 
led  to  many  alterations  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
Apology.  It  was  then  published  in  1531  under 
the  title  Apologia  confeaaionia  Auguatanca,  It 
follows  the  articles  of  the  Augustana  (i.e.,  the 
Augsburg  Confession),  and  on  account  of  its  theo- 
logical exposition  is  rather  a  doctrinal  work  than 
a  confession. 

Although  the  emperor  prohibited  the  printing  of 
the  evangelical  confession  without  his  special  per- 
mission, during  the  diet  six  Crerman 
4.  History  editions  and  one  in  Latin  were  pub- 
of  the  Con-  lished  (cf .  Corpua  reformatorum,  xxvi, 
fessionand  478  sqq.).  Their  inaccuracy  and 
the  Apology,  incorrectness  induced  Melanchthon 
to  prepare  an  edition  to  which  he 
added  the  Apology.  Thus  originated  the  so-called 
editio  princepa  of  the  Augustana  and  Apology, 
which  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1531.  This 
edition  was  regarded  as  the  authentic  reproduction 
of  the  faith  professed  before  the  emperor  and  em- 
pire. Whereas  the  first  recension  of  the  Apology 
was  composed  in  behalf  of  the  evangehcal  states, 
the  edition  now  issued  by  Melanchthon  was  evi- 
dently a  private  work  to  which  he  attached  his  name 
as  author,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Augustana. 
Nevertheless,  the  Apology  was  accepted  everywhere 
and  the  German  translation  of  Justus  Jonas  made 
it  accessible  to  the  laity  In  1532  the  Apology 
was  officially  accepted  at  Schweinfurt  by  the 
evangelical  estates  as  an  "  apology  and  exposition 
of  the  confession  along  with  the  confession."  Ever 
since  the  Augustana  and  Apology  have  been 
regarded  as  the  official  principal  confessions  of  the 
nascent  Evangelical  church.  Their  recognition 
was  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  Schmalkald 
League;  both  were  adopted  in  the  Concord  of 
Wittenberg  of  1536  and  again  at  Schmalkald  in 
1537.  Meanwhile  Melanchthon  worked  contin- 
ually to  improve  the  text.    The  Crerman  edition  of 
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the  Augustana  published  in  1533  shows  changes 
in  arts,  iv,  v,  vi,  xii,  xv,  xx,  which  are  of  no  doc- 
trinal consequence.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
subsequent  editions.  More  important  was  the 
new  Latin  edition  of  1540,  where  the  apology  is 
said  to  have  been  diligenter  recognUa,  But  the 
Augustana  appears  here  in  such  a  form,  espe- 
cially in  art.  x,  that  it  afterward  received  the 
name  variata.  Although  attention  had  been 
called  in  1537  to  Melanchthon's  changes  in  the 
text,  and  the  Elector  John  Frederick  criticized 
them  as  arrogant  (Corpus  reformatorum,  iii,  366), 
we  find  that  the  "  Variata  "  when  published  gave 
no  offense.  The  assertion  that  Luther  condemned 
it,  can  not  be  confirmed  (cf.  KoUner,  Symbolik, 
i,  Hamburg,  1837,  239).  The  new  edition  was 
used  freely,  as  a  new  edition  is  preferable  to  an 
older;  even  such  strict  Lutherans  as  Johann  Brenz 
praised  Melanchthon  for  it  (Corpus  reformatorum, 
iv,  737).  Even  the  fact  that  Johann  Eck  at  the 
Worms  Colloquy  in  1541  mentioned  the  change 
of  the  original  text  (Corpus  reformatorum,  iv,  34 
sqq.;  Ranke,  Deutsche  Geschichte,  iv,  176)  had  so 
little  effect  upon  the  contemporaries  and  Melanch- 
thon, that  when  a  new  edition  became  necessary 
in  1542  the  latter  introduced  other  changes.  After 
the  death  of  Luther,  when  dogmatic  controversies 
widened  the  chasm  between  Melanchthonians  and 
the  strict  Lutherans  and  the  edition  of  1540  became 
the  party-symbol  of  the  former  and  later  also  of  the 
Crypto-Calvinists,  it  naturally  became  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  stricter  Lutherans  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  in  preparing  the  Book  of  Concord 
the  original  text  was  adopted.  The  Latin  text 
represents  the  editio  princeps  of  1531,  whereas 
the  German  was  made  from  a  Mainz  copy. 

(T.  KOLDB.) 
Biblxoorapht:  The  beat  text  of  the  Confesrion  in  Lat. 
and  Germ,  is  by  Tschaokert,  Leipaio.  1901;  given  also  by 
T.  Kolde,  Gotha.  1896,  cf.  the  ed.  by  E.  RauBoh.  Die  un- 
OeAnderte  auotburgiaeke  Confeuion,  Dresden,  1874;  the 
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Kritiache  Oeachichle  der  Augaburger  Confeaaiont  aua  archi' 
valiachenN€u:hrichten,2yo\B.,  Frankfort,  1785.  For  his- 
tory of  the  text  consult  CR,  xxvi,  280;  G.  W.  Panzer, 
Die  unver6nderte  augaburgiache  Confeaeiont  Nuremberg, 
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Augeburg,  1630,  Halle,  1830;  idem,  Arehiv  fQr  die  Oe- 
echiehte  der  kirchlichen  Reformation,  vol.  i,  part  1,  Halle, 
1831;  Luther's  Brief e,  ed.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  vol.  iii,  Berlin, 
1826;  CR,  ii;  T.  Kolde.  Analecta  Lutherana,  pp.  119 
■qq.,  Gotha,  1883;  F.  Schirrmacher.  Brief e  und  Akten  aur 
OeachidUe  dea  Religionageapr&eKa  und  dea  ReUhaiaga  tu 
Augaburg,  ib.  1876.  On  the  history  and  interpretation 
consult  G.  L.  Plitt.  Einleiiung  in  die  Augtiatana,  2  vols., 
Erlangen,  1867-68;  O.  Zdckler.  Die  augaburgiache  Confea- 
aion  ale  aymboliat^  Lehrgrundlage,  Frankfort.  1870;  C.  P. 
Krauth.  The  ConeervaHve  Reformation  and  ita  Theology  aa 
repreaented  in  the  Augaburg  Confeaaion,  Philadelphia,  1871; 


L.  von  Ranke.  Deutache  Oeachiehte,  iii.  172  sqq..  Leipeie. 

1881 ;  J.  Ficker,  Die  Konfutation  dea  augaburgiachen  Bdeennt- 

niaaea,   ihre  erate  Geatalt    und  ihre  Oeachiehte,    ib.    1891; 

H.  E.  Jacobs,  Book  of  Concord,  ut  sup.  (the  best  edition 

for  English  readers);  T.  Kolde.  Martin  Luther,  ii.  324  sqq  , 

Gotha.  1893;    Schaff.  Chriaiian  Church,  vi,   706-718:  J. 

W.  Richard,  PhUip  Melanchthon,  pp.  190-218.  New  York. 

1898;  J.  Kdstli  i,  Martin  Luther,  ii,  192  sqq.,  Berlin,  1903. 

AUGSBURG,  INTERIM  OF.    See  Interim. 

AUGSBURG,  RELIGIOUS  PEACE  OF:  A  con- 
vention concluded  in  a  diet  at  Augsburg  Sept. 
25,  1555,  intended  to  settle  the  religious  question 
in  Germany.  After  his  victory  over  the  Schmol- 
kald  League  (1547),  the  Elmperor  Charles  V  thought 
he  was  near  his  goal,  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
unity  of  the  empire.  But  the  desertion  of  Duke 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (1552) 
changed  the  situation,  because  by  the  latter  public 
recognition  was  given  to  the  Lutheran  faith  as 
among  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  empire* 
Such  recognition  meant  a  complete  rupture  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  development  inherited 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  peace  on  the  basis  of 
the  equal  recognition  of  both  religions  was  highly 
unacceptable  to  the  emperor.  As  he  could  not  pre- 
vent it,  he  withdrew  from  the  negotiations  and 
transferred  all  power  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who 
felt  like  himself,  but  was  ready  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable. When  the  diet  at  Augsburg  was  finally 
opened  Feb.  5,  1555,  Ferdinand's  endeavor  was 
directed  more  toward  strengthening  the  peace  of 
the  coimtry  than  to  religion.  But  the  Protestants 
insisted  upon  settling  the  question  of  the  religious 
peace  first,  without  regard  to  a  council.  The  op- 
posite party  yielded  reluctantly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Augsburg  cardinal,  Otto  von  Truchsess, 
the  spiritual  princes  agreed  that  **  there  should  be 
concluded  and  established  a  continual,  firm,  un- 
conditional peace  lasting  forever,"  between  the 
professors  "  of  the  old  religion  and  the  estates  be- 
longing to  the  Augsburg  Confession."  The  stipu- 
lations of  the  peace  were  as  follows:  All  adherents 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  were  to  be  included, 
without  regard  to  its  various  editions  (see  Auos- 
BURO  Confession  and  its  Apolooy),  those  sects 
alone  being  excluded  which  had  been  condemned 
by  decrees  of  the  diet,  as  already  provided  in  the 
Treaty  of  Passau.  Spiritual  jurisdiction  in  Prot- 
estant territory  was  to  be  suspended,  but  the  chap- 
ters were  not  to  be  expelled  from  Protestant  cities. 
Confiscated  spiritual  estates,  which  did  not  belong 
to  those  immediately  subject  to  the  emperor  and 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Passau  or  later 
were  no  longer  in  the  possession  of  the  clergy  were 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Evangelicals.  To 
the  secular  estates  alone  was  unrestricted  freedom 
of  religion  granted,  and  they  were  masters  of  the 
religion  of  their  subjects,  for  "  where  there  is  one 
Lord,  there  should  be  one  religion."  The  conver- 
sion of  a  spiritual  prince  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, according  to  the  reservatum  ecclesiasticum 
added  by  the  king,  carried  with  it  the  loss  of  his 
spiritual  dignity  and  his  office  as  w^cll  as  of  the  im- 
perial fief.  The  imperial  chamber,  to  which  Prot- 
estants were  now  admitted,  was  to  watch  over 
the  continuance  of  the  peace.  Considered  all  in 
all,  the  success  of  the  Protestants  was  small.    Prot- 
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estantiam  was  deprived  of  the  chance  to  spread, 
hf  the  reservaium  ecdesiasticum,  a  large  part  of 
Germany  was  permanently  aeaigned  to  CathoUctsm^ 
and  the  Lutheran  reformfLtion,  which  bad  hardly  be- 
gun,  WEA  broken  off,  not  to  be  resumed.  The  little 
that  had  been  gained  waa  eatablkhod,  but  the  im- 
mediate effect  waa  the  outbreak  of  the  internal  doc- 
trinal controveraies  and  the  rise  of  theofSciaf  Church. 

(T.  KoldeO 
In  Austna  and  ita  dependencies  Luthcranism 
profited  greatly  by  the  peace.  Many  nobles  having 
become  Protestant  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
to  promote  the  Protectant  cause  in  their  possesaions. 
To  be  sure,  the  Hapsburgs  claimed  for  themeelves 
the  exctufjive  right  to  determine  the  religion  of  the 
people  in  all  their  dependencies;  but  they  found 
it  impossible  to  enforce  their  views  upon  the  nobles, 

A.  H.  N. 

BtBLLiI0<9njiP^T:  I«heni[uiTin,  D«  jtace  religiania  acta  pubfica 
et  orii;inalu,  Frank  fort  <  1631^  L.  von  Rank«.  Deui»ch€ 
O^ichitkte,  voL  V,  bouk  x.  Leipdc,  1882;  Me  Hitter, 
Deuttche  Oetehiehte  m  ZeitaU^  der  (/f^ewWormafwf),  i* 
79  eqq,.  Stuttgart,  IMO;  G.  WoJff,  Da-  Auathurorr  Re- 
Uffiontfriede,  ib,  1S90;  F.  von  BefloLd^  G«cAtdite  der  dmii- 
0chgn  RffpTtrvUian,  p.  S@ft.  Berlin,  1890:  G.  Egethwif, 
DtutMche  OetiJtuhtM  im  tschix^nten  Jtihrhundert,  ii»  587 
sqq.,  Stuttgart.  1891. 

AUGUSTI,  au"gQs'tf,  JOHAKIf  CHRISTIAN 
WILHELM:  Theologian  and  arcbeologist:  b,  at 
Eschenberga,  Saxe-Coburg-^^lotlm,  Oct.  27,  1772j 
d.  at  Cobienz  Apr.  28^  181 K  He  studied  theology 
at  JeEta  and  became  professor  of  phifoflophy  there 
1800,  of  Oriental  language  1823;  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Breslau  1812,  at  Bonn  1S19,  where  he  rep- 
resented the  older  schoot  of  theology  by  the  side  of 
younger  teachers  such  ad  Lflcke,  Gieseler^  and 
Nitisch^  in  182S  he  became  coimcibr  of  the  con- 
Giijtory  of  Ccblenz,  in  1835  presides t«  Among  hia 
works  are  Denkwurdigk^ilen  aus  dw  christlichen 
ArcM^ogie  (13  vols.,  Leipsic,  1817-31);  Lehrbuch 
der  christlichen  DogrnengejichichU  (1805;  4  th  ed., 
1835);  EinUUung  in  das  AUe  Tejttam^fU  (1806;  2d 
©d,,  1S27).  The  mo«t  widely  used  of  his  works  was 
the  Handbuch  der  christlichen  Archdologie  (3  vob., 
1836-37);  he  also  assisted  de  Wette  in  translating 
the  Bible  into  German  (1809^1 4 )«  Adaptations  of 
his  works  on  archeology  were  published  in  English 
by  J,  E,  Riddle  (London,  1839)  and  L.  Coleman 
(Andover,  1841). 

AUGUSTUTA,  SISTER.  See  Lasatjlx,  Amaue  von 

AUGUSTINE  OF  ALVELDT:  Gennan  Fran- 
ciscan ^  b.  at  Alfeld  (27  m.  e.  of  Hanover),  Frutitsia, 
c.  1480;  d.  probably  in  Halle  after  1532.  He  first 
appears  in  Leipsic^  where  be  was  a  reader  in  theol- 
ogy at  a  convent.  He  is  the  Minorite  to  whom 
Eraainiis  refers  in  the  Spongia.  He  is  known 
chiefly  as  an  opponent  of  Lntber.  On  Jan.  20^ 
15'^2,  he  engaged  in  a  public  disputation  at  Weimar 
with  Johann  Lange  in  defense  of  cloiater-life.  He 
became  guardian  of  the  Franciscan  cloister  at  Halle 
about  1523.  His  works  have  now  no  value,  except 
as  curiosities. 

AUGUSTHfE  (AUSTIN),  SAIlfT,  OF  CANTER- 
BURY ;  The  apostle  tx)  the  Englieh  and  first  arch- 
bishop of  QuiteTbury ;  d.  at  Canterbury  May  26, 604 
or  605,  When  first  heard  of  he  was  prfrposiius 
(prior)  of  the  monaatery  of  St.  Andrew,  founded 


by  Gregory  the  Great  in  Rome,  and  was  sent  by 
Gregory  in  596  at  the  head  of  a  mission  of  forty 
monkfl  to  preaeh  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  lost 
heart  on  the  way  and  Auguatiae  went  back  to 
Rome  from  Provence  and  asked  that  the  miasion 
be  given  up.  The  pope,  however^  commanded 
aod  encoiU'aged  them  to  proceed,  and  they  landed 
OQ  the  Island  of  Thanet  in  the  spring  of  597* 
They  found  the  way  not  unprepared  as  Berthaj 
daughter  of  Charibert  of  Paris  and  wife  of  Ethel- 
bertf  king  of  Kent,  was  a  Christian  and  was 
allowed  to  worthy p  God  in  her  own  way,  Ethel- 
bert  permitted  the  missionaries  to  settle  and 
preach  in  his  town  of  Canterbury  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  converted  and  Augustine 
was  consecriited  bishop  at  Aries.  At  Christmas 
10,000  of  the  king's  subjects  were  baptiied.  Au- 
gustine sent  a  report  of  his  success  to  Gregory  with 
certatD  rather  petty  questions  eonceming  his  work, 
which  do  Dot  indicate  a  great  mind.  In  601  MelU- 
tus  (q-v.)  and  others  brought  the  pope's  replies^ 
with  the  psLlliuin  for  Augustine  and  a  present  of 
sacred  ves^^ls^  vestments,  relics,  books,  and  the 
like,  Gregory  directed  the  new  archbishop  to  or- 
dain as  soon  as  possible  twelve  eiiffragaii  biishope 
and  to  send  a  bishop  to  York,  who  should  also  have 
twelve  suffragans, — -a  plan  which  was  not  carried 
out,  nor  was  the  primal  ial  see  established  at  London  as 
Gregory  intended.  More  practicable  were  the  pope's 
mandates  concerning  heathen  temples  and  usages; 
the  former  were  to  be  consecrated  to  Cluistian 
service  and  the  latter,  so  f £ir  as  possiblep  to  be  trans- 
formed into  dedication  ceremonies  or  feasts  of  mar- 
tyrs, since  "  he  who  would  climb  to  a  lofty  height 
must  go  up  by  steps,  not  leaps  "  (letter  of  Gregoiy 
to  Mellitus,  in  Bede,  i,  30),  Augustine  reconse^ 
eratetl  and  rebuilt  an  old  church  at  Canterbury  ajs 
his  cathedral  and  founded  a  monastery  in  connection 
with  it.  He  also  restored  a  church  and  founded 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul  outside 
the  walls.  His  attempts  to  effect  a  union  with  the 
old  British  Church  in  Wales  failed.  See  Anolch 
SA.XON8,  Conversion  of  the;  Cei^tic  Ceiibcb  in 
BftrrAiN  AND  Ireland. 

BisLiooRAPBTt  Tb«  imiMrtATit  Boureea  ore  Bcdm*  HiH,  «erf>, 
i,  SS-ii,  3  and  the  [etteraof  Qtv^ty  eJi«  Great  (iti  Hadd&n 
And  Stubbji.  Coundlt,  iii,  5-aS).  The  thirteenth  oeate- 
nary  of  Au^ustme'ei  Dusnioa  iti  IS^T  called  forth  &  a  umber 
of  publii^tiQiiB^  induding  an  odition  of  the  chapten  of 
Bede,  with  introtluctiDii,  by  A,  Snow^  O,  S,  B^»  tyi>iidon, 
1807,  and  Ths  MUnon  of  SL  Auffu^tine  lo  England  accord- 
ing  t&  Iht  Original  Do^u m^fltt^  ed^  A^  J,  Maaoti,  Cambrid^^ 
1897.  which  giwfi  everyttung  of  linportaace  in  Latin  eund 
Englinh  (cr  also  Haddan  and  Stubba,  ut  vuj>..  Hi,  3-60). 
Mcino^raphs  of  a  more  popular  chanujtrjr  wprv  i»ijj?d  by 
G.  F.  Bruirue^  Atiffwtine  and  hit  Compamont,  LondoQ. 
1895:  E.  L.  Cutta,  AuffUtUM  of  CaTtUrhurv,  ib.  tS95; 
BrDUf  8,  X»  St,  AuffUMtin  de  Canterbury  et  »et  <xrmpagman*^ 
Pazifl,  1S07,  Eng,  triuml^  London,  1897;  F.  A.  GuK]iut. 
The  AfiAnofi  0/  St.  AuQ%utityi,  ib.  1897;  W,  E,  CoUina, 
BtginniHO*  of  EngliMh  Christianity/:  Comin4j  of  SL  A  uffu*- 
Hw,  ib.  tS98  (brief  but  ^chqlarly):  msntioa  may  be  mad« 
ai»  of  DNB,  1885,  U.  255-257-  W.  Hfuk,  Lim»  of  the 
Archbith&pt  of  Cdntn^un/.  vol.  i.  London.  ISeO;  E.  Ba»^ 
oenge,  Di^  StnduJiff  Auffu^HnM  cur  B^kehmnff  der  Anffd- 
mthsrn,  Lfiipatc.  1890;  A.  P.  Stanley,  Hittoricat  M*- 
muriaU  of  CantcrhurTf,  pp.  19-SS,  London.  tSSS;  G.  F.  M»c- 
leaTT  Ap&tUet  of  fifedi<wrai  Europe,  pp^  87"9Sr  LockIoii,  1 SS8; 
W.  Bright,  ^BT^tf  Enffli*h  Chuti^  Hittxrty,  pp.  40-100.  Oi* 
fordt  1897.  The  life  of  Au^tiAtine  jji  included  lq  Cardifwl 
Newman's  Zahi  of  tht  EmfiUh  Sainia,  LondctQ,  lS4fi, 
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AUGUSTINE,  SAINT,  OF  HIPPO. 


.  Life. 
1.  Formative  Period. 

Soiirces  for  a  Biography  (f  1). 

Boyhood.  Parental  In fluenoes  (f  2). 

Schooling  and  Early  Marriage  ($3). 

Cornea  Under  Manichean  Influences 
(M). 

Teaches  at  Thagaste  ($  6). 

Rejection   of  llanicheanism.     Re- 
moval to  Rome  ($  6). 

Life  Under  Ambrose  at  Milan  (f  7). 


Attracted  to  Neoplatonism  ($  8). 
Conversion  to  Christianity  ($  9). 
Baptism.     Ordination    in     Africa 

(I  10). 
Preebyterate  at  Hippo  (f  11). 
Beginnings  of    Polemic    Activity 

(I  12). 
2.  Work  as  Bishop. 
Election  to  the  Bishopric  (f  1). 
Possidius's    View    of    Augustine's 

Services  (f  2). 


Doctrinal  Importance  of  Augustine 

(J  3). 
Events  of  His  Episcopate  (f  4). 
II.  Theology  and  Writings. 

His  Anti-Manicheanism  (f  1). 
His  Anti-Pelagianism  (f  2). 
Anti-Pelagian  Writings  ($  3). 
Activity  Against  Donatism  (f  4). 
Development  of  His  Views  (f  6). 
Additional  Writings  (f  6). 
Miscellaneous  Works  (i  7). 


I.  Life:  1.  Formative  Period:  Augustine,  bishop 
of  Hippo  (Lat.  AugusHnua;  the  pnenomen  Aure- 
iius  given  by  Orosius,  Prosper,  and  others,  has  no 
evidence  in  his  own  writings,  or  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him),  is  not  only  the  most  important  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  one  best  known  through  a  variety  of 
specially  full  and  useful  sources.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  writers  of  the  early  period,  and 
the  multiplication  of  his  manuscripts  has  allowed 
his  works  to  come  down  relatively  complete  in  num- 
ber. Among  these,  the  Canfeasio- 
I.  Sources  nes  and  the  Retradationea  have  a 
for  a  Bi-  unique  value  for  the  history  of  primi- 
ography.  tive  church  life,  while  others  are  full 
of  biographical  details.  Moreover, 
a  countryman  of  his,  Possidius,  Bishop  of  Calama, 
who  was  in  close  relations  with  him  for  forty  years 
and  present  at  his  death,  has  given  us  a  life  which 
deserves  a  place  of  honor  in  early  hagiography. 
We  have  thus  remarkably  satisfactory  sources 
both  as  to  Augustine's  life  and  as  to  his  literary 
work.  He  himself,  in  his  Confessiones  (written 
between  397  and  400),  has  described  the  events 
of  his  first  thirty-three  years;  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  hfe  we  have  both  the  treatises  and  letters, 
which  begin  about  the  time  when  the  Confessiones 
stop,  as  well  as  the  biography  by  Possidius.  For 
the  historical  understanding  of  his  works,  as  well 
as  for  their  dates  and  criticism,  Augustine  himself 
has  left  in  the  Retractattones  (completed  at  the  end 
of  427)  a  unique  guide.  In  this  review  he  takes  up 
each  one  of  his  writings,  except  the  letters  and  ser- 
mons, in  chronological  order,  with  the  purpose  of 
explaining  tilings  which  might  be  misconstrued 
or  of  restating  them  in  a  better  way;  and  Possidius 
has  given  us  also  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
list  of  all  the  writings,  as  an  appendix  to  his  biog- 
raphy. 

Augustine  is  the  first  ecclesiastical  author  the 

whole  course  of  whose  development  can  be  clearly 

traced,  as  well  as  the  first  in  whose  case  we  are  able 

to  determine  the  exact  period  covered  by  his  career, 

to  the  very  day.  He  informs  us  himself  that  he  was 

bom  at  Thagaste  (Tagaste;  now  Suk 

2.  Boyhood.  Arras),  in  proconsular  Numidia,  Nov. 

Parental     13,  354;    he  died   at    Hippo  Regius 

Influences,   (just  south  of  the  modem  Bona)  Aug. 

28, 430.  [Both  Suk  Arras  and  Bona  are 

in  the  present  Algeria,  the  first  60  m.  w.  by  s.  and  the 

second  65  m.  w.  of  Tunis,  the  ancient  Carthage.] 

His  father  Patricius,  as  a  member  of  the  coimdl, 

belonged  to  the  influential  classes  of  the  place; 

he    was,    however,    in    straitened    circumstances, 

and  seems  to  have  had  nothing  remarkable  either 


in  mental  equipment  or  in  character,  but  to  have 
been  a  lively,  sensual,  hot-tempered  person,  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  his  worldly  concerns,  and 
unfriendly  to  Christianity  until  the  close  of  his  life; 
he  became  a  catechumen  shortly  before  Augustine 
reached  his  sixteenth  year  (369-^70).  To  his  mother 
Monnica  (so  the  manuscripts  write  her  name,  not 
Monica;  b.  331,  d.  387)  Augustine  later  believed 
that  he  owed  what  he  became.  But  though  she 
was  evidently  an  honorable,  loving,  self-sacrificing, 
and  able  woman,  she  was  not  always  the  ideal  of 
a  Christian  mother  that  tradition  has  made  her 
appear.  Her  religion  in  earlier  life  has  traces  of 
formality  and  worldliness  about  it;  her  ambition 
for  her  son  seems  at  first  to  have  had  little  moral 
earnestness  and  she  regretted  his  Manicheanism 
more  than  she  did  his  early  sensuality.  It  seems 
to  have  been  through  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
that  she  attained  the  mature  personal  piety  with 
which  she  left  the  world.  Of  Augustine  as  a  boy 
his  parents  were  intensely  proud.  He  received  his 
first  education  at  Thagaste,  learning  to  read  and 
write,  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  from  teachers  who  followed  the  old 
traditional  pagan  methods.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  systematic  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith 
at  this  period,  and  though  enrolled  among  the  cate- 
chumens, apparently  was  near  baptism  only  when 
an  illness  and  his  own  boyish  desire  made  it  tem- 
porarily probable. 

His  father,  delighted  with  his  son's  progress  in  his 
studies,  sent  him  first  to  the  neighboring  Madaura, 
and  then  to  Carthage,  some  two  days'  journey 
away.  A  year's  enforced  idleness,  while  the 
means  for  this  more  expensive  schooling  were  being 
accumulated,  proved  a  time  of  moral  deterioration; 
but  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  forming  our 
conception  of  Augustine's  vicious  living  from  the 
Confessiones  alone.  To  speak,  as  Monunsen  does, 
of  "  frantic  dissipation "  is  to  attach  too  much 
weight  to  his  own  penitent  expressions  of  self- 
reproach.  Looking  back  as  a  bishop,  he  naturally 
regarded  his  whole  life  up  to  the 
3.  Schooling  "  conversion  "  which  led  to  his  bap- 
and  Early  tism  as  a  period  of  wandering  from 
Marriage,  the  right  way;  but  not  long  after 
this  conversion,  he  judged  differently, 
and  found,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  turning- 
point  of  his  career  in  his  taking  up  philosophy  in 
his  nineteenth  year.  This  view  of  his  early  life, 
which  may  be  traced  also  in  the  Confessiones, 
is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  popular 
conception  of  a  youth  sunk  in  all  kinds  of  inunoral- 
ity.  When  he  began  the  study  of  rhetoric  at 
Carthage,  it  is  true  that  (in  company  with  com- 
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rades  whose  ideas  of  pleasure  were  probably  much 
more  gross  than  his)  he  drank  of  the  cup  of  sensual 
pleasure.  But  his  ambition  prevented  him  from 
allowing  his  dissipations  to  interfere  with  his 
studies.  His  son  Adeodatus  was  bom  in  the  stun- 
mcr  of  372,  and  it  was  probably  the  mother  of  this 
child  whose  charms  enthralled  him  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Carthage  about  the  end  of  370.  But  he 
remained  faithful  to  her  until  about  385,  and  the 
grief  which  he  felt  at  parting  from  her  shows  what 
the  relation  had  been.  In  the  view  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  that  period,  such  a  monogamous  union  was 
distinguished  from  a  formal  marriage  only  by 
certain  legal  restrictions,  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
mality of  its  beginning  and  the  possibiUty  of  a 
voluntary  dissolution.  Even  the  Church  was 
slow  to  condemn  such  unions  absolutely,  and 
Monnica  seems  to  have  received  the  child  and  his 
mother  publicly  at  Thagaste.  In  any  case  Augus- 
tine was  known  to  Carthage  not  as  a  roysterer 
but  as  a  quiet  honorable  student.  He  was,  how- 
ever, internally  dissatisfied  with  his  life.  The 
Hortensiua  of  Cicero,  now  lost  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him.  To  know  the  truth  was  henceforth  his  deepest 
wish.  About  the  time  when  the  contrast  between 
his  ideals  and  his  actual  life  became  intolerable, 
he  learned  to  conceive  of  Christianity  as  the  one 
religion  which  could  lead  him  to  the  attainment 
of  his  ideal.  But  his  pride  of  intellect  held  him 
back  from  embracing  it  earnestly;  the  Scriptures 
could  not  bear  comparison  with  Cicero;  he  sought  for 
wisdom,  not  for  humble  submission  to  authority. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  was  ready  to  be  affected 
by  the  Manichean  propaganda  which    was    then 

actively  carrTed  on  in  Africa,  without 

4.  Comes     apparently  being  much  hindered  by 

Under  Mani-  the  imperial  edict  against  assemblies 

chean  In-    of  the  sect.    Two   things  especially 

fluences.     attracted    him    to    the     Manicheans: 

they  felt  at  liberty  to  criticize  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  the  Old  Testament,  with 
perfect  freedom;  and  they  held  chastity  and  self- 
denial  in  honor.  The  former  fitted  in  with  the 
impression  which  the  Bible  had  made  on  Augustine 
himself;  the  latter  corresponded  closely  to  his 
mood  at  the  time.  The  prayer  which  he  tells  us 
he  had  in  his  heart  then,  **  Lord,  give  me  chastity 
and  temperance,  but  not  now,"  may  be  taken  as 
the  formula  which  represents  the  attitude  of  many 
of  the  Manichean  auditorea.  Among  these  Augus- 
tine was  classed  during  his  nineteenth  year;  but 
he  went  no  further,  though  he  held  firmly  to  Mani- 
cheanism  for  nine  years,  during  which  he  en- 
deavored to  convert  all  his  friends,  scorned  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  held  frequent  dis- 
putations with  catholic  believers. 

Having    finished    his   studies,    he    returned    to 
Thagaste  and  began  to  teach  grammar,  living  in 

the  house  of  Romanianus,  a  prominent 

5.  Teaches   citizen  who  had  been  of  much  service 

at  Thagaste.  to  him   since  his  father's  death,  and 

whom  he  converted  to  Manicheanism. 
Monnica  deeply  grieved  at  her  son's  heresy,  for- 
bade him  her  house,  until  reassured  by  a  vision 
that    promised    his  restoration.    She    comforted 


herself  also  by  the  word  of  a  certain  bishop  (prob- 
ably of  Thagaste)  that  **  the  child  of  so  many 
tears  could  not  be  lost."  He  seems  to  have  spent 
little  more  than  a  year  in  Thagaste,  when  the 
desire  for  a  wider  field,  together  with  the  death 
of  a  dear  friend,  moved  him  to  return  to  Carthage 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric. 

The  next  period  was  a  time  of  diligent  study, 

and  produced  (about  the  end  of  380)  the  treatise, 

long  since  lost,  De  pulchro  et  apio, 

6.  Rejection  Meanwhile  the  hold  of  Manicheanism 
of  Mani-  on  him  was  loosening.  Its  feeble 
cheanism.   cosmology  and  metaphysics  had  long 

Removal  to  since  failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  the 
Rome.  astrological  superstitions  springing 
from  the  credulity  of  its  disciples 
offended  his  reason.  The  members  of  the  sect, 
unwilling  to  lose  him,  had  great  hopes  from  a  meet- 
ing with  their  leader  Faustus  of  Mileve;  but  when 
he  came  to  Carthage  in  the  autunm  of  382,  he  too 
proved  disappointing,  and  Augustine  ceased  to  be 
at  heart  a  Manichean.  He  was  not  yet,  however, 
prepared  to  put  anything  in  the  place  of  the  doc- 
trine he  had  held,  and  remained  in  outward  com- 
mimion  with  his  former  associates  while  he  pursued 
his  search  for  truth.  Soon  after  his  Manichean  con- 
victions had  broken  down,  he  left  Carthage  for 
Rome,  partly,  it  would  seem,  to  escape  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  his  mother  on  a  mind 
which  craved  perfect  freedom  of  investigation. 
Here  he  was  brought  more  than  ever,  by  obligations 
of  friendship  and  gratitude,  into  close  association 
with  Manicheans,  of  whom  there  were  many  in 
Rome,  not  merely  auditorea  but  perfecti  or  fully 
initiated  members.  This  did  not  last  long,  however, 
for  the  prefect  Symmachus  sent  him  to  Milan, 
certainly  before  the  beginning  of  385,  in  answer 
to  a  request  for  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

The  change  of  residence  completed  Augustine's 

separation    from   Manicheanism.     He  listened  to 

the  preaching  of  Ambrose  and  by  it 

7.  Life  Un-  was  made  acquainted  with  the  alle- 
der  Am-  gorical  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
brose  at    tures  and  the  weakness  of  the  Mani- 

Milan.  chean  Bibhcal  criticism,  but  he  was 
not  yet  ready  to  accept  catholic 
Christianity.  His  mind  was  still  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  the  later  Acad- 
emy. This  was  the  least  satisfactory  stage  in  his  men- 
tal development,  though  his  external  circumstances 
were  increasingly  favorable.  He  had  his  mother 
again  with  him  now,  and  shared  a  house  and  garden 
with  her  and  his  devoted  friends  Alypius  and  Ne- 
bridius,  who  had  followed  him  to  Mikm;  his  assured 
social  position  is  shown  also  by  the  fact  that,  in 
deference  to  his  mother's  entreaties,  he  was  for- 
mally betrothed  to  a  woman  of  suitable  station. 
As  a  catechumen  of  the  Church,  he  listened  regulariy 
to  the  sermons  of  Ambrose.  The  bishop,  though  as 
yet  he  knew  nothing  of  Augustine's  internal 
struggles,  had  welcomed  him  in  the  friendliest 
manner  both  for  his  own  and  for  Monnica's  sake. 
Yet  Augustine  was  attracted  only  by  Ambrose's 
eloquence,  not  by  his  faith;  now  he  agreed,  and 
now  he  questioned.  Morally  his  life  was  perhaps 
at  its  lowest  point.    On  lus  betrothal,  he  had  put 
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away  the  mother  of  his  son;  but  neither  the  grief 
which  he  felt  at  this  parting  nor  regard  for  his 
future  wife,  who  was  as  yet  too  young  for  marriage, 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  new  concubine  for  the 
two  intervening  years.  Sensuality,  however,  began 
to  pall  upon  him,  little  as  he  cared  to  struggle 
against  it.  His  idealism  was  by  no  means  dead; 
he  told  Romanian,  who  came  to  Milan  at  this 
time  on  business,  that  he  wished  he  could  live  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  philoso- 
phy; and  a  plan  was  even  made  for  the  foundation 
of  a  community  retired  from  the  world,  which 
should  live  entirely  for  the  pursuit  of  truth.  With 
this  project  his  intention  of  marriage  and  his  am- 
bition interfered,  and  Augustine  was  further  off 
than  ever  from  peace  of  mind. 

In  his  thirty-first  year  he  was  strongly  attracted 
to  Neoplatonism  by  the  logic  of  his  development. 

The  idealistic  character  of  this    phi- 

8.  Attracted  losophy  awoke    unboimded     enthusi- 

to  Neo-     asm,  and  he  was  attracted  to  it  also 

pUtonism.   by  its  exposition  of  pure  intellectual 

being  and  of  the  origin  of  evil.  These 
doctrines  brought  him  closer  to  the  Church,  though 
he  did  not  yet  grasp  the  full  significance  of  its  central 
doctrine  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
his  earlier  writings  he  names  this  acquaintance 
with  the  Neoplatonic  teaching  and  its  relation  to 
Christianity  as  the  turning-point  of  his  life,  though 
in  the  Confessionea  it  appears  only  as  a  stage  on 
the  long  road  of  error.  The  truth,  as  it  may  be 
established  by  a  careful  comparison  of  his  earlier 
and  later  writings,  is  that  his  idealism  had  been 
distinctly  strengthened  by  Neoplatonism,  which 
had  at  the  same  time  revealed  his  own  will,  and  not 
a  natura  altera  in  him,  as  the  subject  of  his  baser 
desires.  This  made  the  conflict  between  ideal  and 
actual  in  his  life  more  imbearable  than  ever.  Yet 
his  sensual  desires  were  still  so  strong  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  break  away  from  them. 

Help  came  in  a  curious  way.  A  coimtryman  of 
his,  Pontitianus,  visited  him  and  told  him  things 
which  he  had  never  heard  about  the  monastic  life 
and  the  wonderful  conquests  over  self  which  had 
been  won  under  its  inspiration.  Augustine's  pride 
was  touched;  that  the  unlearned  should  take  the 

kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence,  while 

9.  Conver-  he  with  all  his  learning,  was  still  held 

sion  to      captive  by  the  flesh,  seemed  unworthy 

Christianity,  of  him.    When  Pontitianus  had  gone, 

with  a  few  vehement  words  to  Alypius, 
he  went  hastily  with  him  into  the  garden  to 
fight  out  this  new  problem.  Then  followed  the 
scene  so  often  described.  Overcome  by  his  con- 
flicting emotions  he  left  Alypius  and  threw  himself 
down  under  a  fig-tree  in  tears.  From  a  neigh- 
boring house  came  a  child's  voice  repeating  again 
and  again  the  simple  words  ToUe,  lege,  "  Take  up 
and  read."  It  seemed  to  him  a  heavenly  indica- 
tion; he  picked  up  the  copy  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
which  he  had  left  where  he  and  Alypius  had  been 
sitting,  and  opened  at  Romans  xiii.  When  he 
came  to  the  words, ''  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the 
day;  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,"  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  decisive  message  had  been  sent  to  his  own 


soul,  and  his  resolve  was  taken.  Alypius  found  a 
word  for  himself  a  few  lines  further,  "  Him  that 
is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye;"  and  together 
they  went  into  the  house  to  bring  the  good  news 
to  Monnica.  This  was  at  the  end  of  the  sunmier 
of  386. 

Augustine,  intent  on  breaking  wholly  with  his 
old  hfe,  gave  up  his  position,  and  wrote  to  Ambrose 
to  ask  for  baptism.  The  months  which  inter- 
vened between  that  summer  and  the  Easter  of  the 
following  year,  at  which,  according  to  the  early 
custom,  he  intended  to  receive  the  sacrament,  were 
spent  in  delightful  calm  at  a  country-house,  put  at 
his  disposal  by  one  of  his  friends,  at  Cassisiacum 
(Casciago,  47  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Milan).  Here  Monnica 
Alypius,  Adeodatus,  and  some  of  his  pupils  kept 
him  company,  and  he  still  lectured  on 
10.  Baptism.  Vergil  to  them  and  held  philosophic 
Ordination  discussions.  The  whole  party  re- 
in Africa,  turned  to  Milan  before  Blaster  (387), 
and  Augustine,  with  Alypius  and  Adeo- 
datus, was  baptized.  Plans  were  then  made  for 
returning  to  Africa;  but  these  were  upset  by  the 
death  of  Monnica,  which  took  place  at  Ostia  as 
they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  sea,  and  has  been 
described  by  her  devoted  son  in  one  of  the  most 
tender  and  beautiful  passages  of  the  Confeasionea. 
Augustine  remained  at  least  another  year  in  Italy, 
apparently  in  Rome,  living  the  same  quiet  life 
which  he  had  led  at  Cassisiacum,  studying  and 
writing,  in  company  with  his  countryman  Evo- 
dius,  later  bishop  of  UzaUs.  Here,  where  he  had 
been  most  closely  associated  with  the  Manicheans, 
his  literary  warfare  with  them  naturally  began;  and 
he  was  also  writing  on  free  will,  though  this  book 
was  only  finished  at  Hippo  in  391.  In  the  autumn 
of  388,  passing  through  Carthage,  he  returned  to 
Thagaste,  a  far  different  man  from  the  Augustine 
who  had  left  it  five  years  before.  Alypius  was 
still  with  him,  and  also  Adeodatus,  who  died  young, 
we  do  not  know  when  or  where.  Here  Augustine 
and  his  friends  again  took  up  a  quiet,  though  not  yet 
in  any  sense  a  monastic,  life  in  common,  and  puiv 
sued  their  favorite  studies.  About  the  beginning 
of  391,  having  foimd  a  friend  in  Hippo  to  help  in 
the  foundation  of  what  he  calls  a  monastery,  he 
sold  his  inheritance,  and  was  ordained  presbyter  in 
response  to  a  general  demand,  though  not  with- 
out misgivings  on  his  own  part. 

The  years  which  he  spent  in  the  presbyterate 
(391-395)  are  the  last  of  his  formative  period.    The 
very  earliest  works  which  fall  within  the  time  of 
his  episcopate  show  us  the  fully  developed  theolo- 
gian of  whose  special  teaching  we  think  when  we 
speak  of  Augustinianism.    There  is  httle  externally 
noteworthy  in    these   four  years.    He   took    up 
active    work     not    later    than    the 
II.  Pres-    Easter  of   391,    when   we    find    him 
byterate  at  preaching  to  the  candidates  for  bap- 
Hippo,      tism.    The  plans  for  a  monastic  com- 
munity  which    had  brought  him   to 
Hippo    were  now  realized.    In    a  garden    given 
for    the    purpose    by   the    bishop,  Valerius,   he 
founded  his  monastery,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  in  Africa,  and  is  of  especial  significance 
because  it  maintained  a  clerical  school  and  thus 
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made  a  connecting  link  between  monasticism 
and  the  secular  clergy.  Other  details  of  this 
period  are  that  he  appealed  to  Aurelius,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  to  suppress  the  custom  of  hold- 
ing banquets  and  entertainments  in  the  churches, 
and  by  395  had  succeeded,  through  his  courageous 
eloquence,  in  abolishing  it  in  Hippo;  that  in  392 
a  public  disputation  took  place  between  him  and  a 
Manichean  presbyter  of  Hippo,  Fortunatus;  that 
his  treatise  De  fide  et  symbolo  was  prepared  to  be 
read  before  the  council  held  at  Hippo  October  8, 
393;  and  that  after  that  he  was  in  Carthage  for  a 
while,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  synod  held 
there  in  394. 

The  intellectual  interests  of  these  four  years  are 
more  easily  determined,  principally  concerned  as 
they  are  with  the  Manichean  controversy,  and  pro- 
ducing the  treatises  De  lUilitate  ere- 
12.  Begin-  dendi  (391),  De  duabua  animabus  con- 
magi  of  tra  Manichaos  (first  half  of  392),  and 
Polemic  Contra  Adimantum  (394  or  395).  His 
Activity,  activity  against  the  Donatists  also 
begins  in  this  period,  but  he  is  still 
more  occupied  with  the  Manicheans,  both  from 
the  recollections  of  his  own  past  and  from  his  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  Scripture,  which  appears, 
together  with  a  stronger  hold  on  the  Church's 
teaching,  in  the  works  just  named,  and  even  more 
in  others  of  this  period,  such  as  his  expositions  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Galatians.  Full  as  the  writings 
of  this  epoch  are,  however,  of  Biblical  phrases  and 
terms, — grace  and  the  law,  predestination,  vocation, 
justification,  regeneration — a  reader  who  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  Neoplatonism  will  detect 
Augustine's  old  love  of  it  in  a  Christian  dress  in 
not  a  few  places.  He  has  entered  so  far  into  St. 
Paul's  teaching  that  humanity  as  a  whole  appears 
to  him  a  nuusa  peccaii  or  peccatorum,  which,  iif  left 
to  itself,  that  is,  without  the  grace  of  God,  must 
inevitably  perish.  However  much  we  are  here 
reminded  of  the  later  Augustine,  it  is  clear  that  he 
still  held  the  belief  that  the  free  will  of  man  could 
decide  his  own  destiny.  He  knew  some  who  saw 
in  Romans  ix  an  unconditional  predestination 
which  took  away  the  freedom  of  the  will;  but  he 
was  still  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  Church's 
teaching.  His  opinion  on  this  point  did  not  change 
till  after  he  was  a  bishop. 

8..  Work  as  Bishop:    The  more  widely  known 
Augustine  became,  the  more  Valerius,  the  bishop 
of  Hippo,  was  afraid  of  losing  him  on  the  first  va- 
cancy of  some  neighboring  see,  and  desired  to  fix 
him  permanently  in  Hippo  by  making  him  coad- 
jutor-bishop,— a  desire  in  which  the 
I.  Election  people    ardently    concurred.    Augus- 
to  the       tine  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
Bishopric,    ject,  though  possibly  neither  he  nor  Va- 
lerius knew  that  it  might  be  held  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  eighth  canon  of  Nicsea,  which  for- 
bade in  its  last  clause  "  two  bishops  in  one  city  " 
(Hefele,  ConciliengesckichUf  i,407  sqq.,  Eng.  transl., 
1,409-410);  and  the  primate  of  Numidia,  Megalius  of 
Calama,  seems  to  have  raised  difficulties  which  sprang 
at  least  partly  from  a  personal  lack  of  confidence. 
But  Valerius  carried  his  plan  through,  and  not  long 


before  Christmas,  395,  Augustine  was  consecrated 
by  Megalius.  It  is  not  known  when  Valerius  died; 
but  it  makes  little  difference,  since  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  left  the  administration  more  and  more 
in  the  hands  of  his  assistant. 

A  complete  narration  of  Augustine's  doings  dur- 
ing the  thirty-five  years  in  which  he  was  the  ^ory 
of  the  little  diocese  would  require  a  history  of  the 
African,  almost  of  the  whole  Western,  Church. 
Here  we  can  do  no  more  than  briefly  discuss  some 
things  which  constitute  his  importance  to  later 
Christianity,  and  mention  a  few  important  bio- 
graphical facts.  Further  details  will  be  foimd  in 
the  articles  Donatism,  Pelagius,  Semipelagian- 

I8M,  MONASTICISM,  NORTH  AFRICAN  ChURCH.      The 

life  of  Augustine  by  his  friend  Possidius  shows  that 
its  author  was  possessed  by  the  de- 
2.  Potsid-  sire  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  to  a 
ius's  View  of  man  who  was  destined  to  have  a  last- 
Augustine's  ing  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Services.  Church;  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
product  of  hagiography.  He  con- 
siders Augustine  first  as  an  author  who  has  left  so 
many  works  in  refutation  of  heresy  and  encourage- 
ment of  piety  that  few  even  of  diligent  students 
can  master  them  all;  and  he  feels  himiself  therefore 
bound  to  include  a  brief  accoimt  of  his  subject's 
literary  activity.  Then  he  deals  with  the  services 
which  Augustine  rendered  to  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Church  by  his  labors  against  the  Donatists; 
and  finally  he  attributes  to  Augustine's  encourage- 
ment of  monasticism  much  of  its  growth,  together 
with  an  actual  regeneration  of  the  clerical  life.  His 
view  on  the  two  latter  points,  if  colored  a  little 
by  the  local  point  of  view,  is  still  the  respectable 
opinion  of  a  contemporary;  but  it  does  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  the  deliberate  historical  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  The  Vandal  invasion,  which 
came  like  a  spring  frost  upon  the  young  life  of  the 
African  Church,  and  the  Mohammedan  conquests, 
both  prevented  Augustine's  labors  from  having 
their  full  effect  in  Africa.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  the  influence  of  his  writings,  one  may 
really  say  that  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism 
was  the  only  permanant  result  of  his  work. 

But  his  writings  have  continued  to  exert  such 
an  influence,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  time  of 
the  early  Church  nor  to  African  soil,  as  no  other 
Father  before  or  since  has  ever  attained. 
3.  Doctrinal  If  we  look  to  the  posthumous  effects 
Importance  they  have  had,  we  may  agree  with  the 
of  Augus-  verdict  of  Possidius,  and  carry  it 
tine.  fmther  than  was  possible  to  a  contem- 
porary. Augustine  is  practically  the 
father  of  all  western  Christianity  after  his  time.  It 
is  true  that  Catholicism  has  never  officially  accepted 
his  doctrine  of  grace  in  its  entirety;  but  this  fact 
is  of  relatively  slight  importance  when  we  think  of 
the  colossal  influence  which  his  writings  have  had 
upon  the  gradual  shaping  of  the  Church's  doctrine 
as  a  whole — there  is  scarcely  a  single  Roman  Cath- 
olic dogma  which  is  histori(»Edly  intelligible  without 
reference  to  his  teaching.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
dogmas  of  the  Western  Church  over  which  he  has 
exerted  an  unparalleled  influence;  its  hierarchical 
and  its  scientific  development  both  derive  from 
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him.  The  great  struggle  between  the  rival  chiefs 
of  medieval  Christendom,  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
is  explicable  in  its  deepest  meaning,  intelligible  in 
its  course,  only  from  his  De  civitate  Dei;  when  medi- 
eval theology  was  most  active,  then  it  was  most 
under  his  influence,  and  the  scholastic  movement 
was  determined,  not  only  in  its  speculations  but  in 
its  very  method,  by  him.  From  him,  again,  medi- 
eval mystidsm,  in  both  its  authorized  and  its 
heretical  forms,  received  its  most  decisive  impulse; 
Augustinian  influences  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  study  of  all  the  so-called  precursors  of  the 
Reformation.  When,  however,  we  have  called 
him  the  father  of  medieval  Catholicism,  we  have 
not  yet  said  all.  The  effect  of  his  teaching  in  the 
East  has  been,  to  be  sure,  slight  and  indirect;  but 
the  Reformers  made  an  ally  of  him.  The  charac- 
teristic notes  of  what  are  specifically  called  the 
Reformed  Churches,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Lutheran,  are  especially  founded  upon  Augustinian 
tradition.  In  the  history  of  philosophy,  too,  he 
has  been  a  force  far  beyond  the  Middle  Ages;  in 
both  Descartes  and  Spinoza  his  voice  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Space  forbids  any  attempt  to  trace  all  the  causes 
of  these  abiding  effects;  and  in  what  remains  to  be 
said,  biographical  interest  must  be  largely  our 
guide.  We  know  a  considerable  number  of  events 
in  Augustine's  episcopal  life  which  can  be  surely 

placed — the  so-called  third  and  eighth 
4.  Events    synods  of  Carthage  in  397  and  403,  at 
of  His      which,  as  at  those  still  to   be  men- 
Episcopate,  tioned,  he  was  certainly  present;  the 

disputation  with  the  Manichean  Felix 
at  Hippo  in  404;  the  eleventh  synod  of  Carthage 
in  407;  the  conference  with  the  Donatists  in  Car- 
thage, 411;  the  synod  of  Mileve,  416;  the  African 
general  council  at  Carthage,  418;  the  journey  to 
Csesarea  in  Maiuretania  and  the  disputation  with 
the  Donatist  bishop  there,  418;  another  general 
council  in  Carthage,  419;  and  finally  the  consecra- 
tion of  Eraclius  as  his  assistant  in  426.  None  of 
these  events,  however,  marks  a  decisive  epoch  in 
his  life,  which  flowed  on  quietly  and  evenly  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  episcopate,  except  the  last 
few  months.  Thus  it  will  require  careful  study  to 
determine  the  epochs  in  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment during  this  period. 

n.  Theology:  His  special  and  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Manicheanism  did  not  last  a  great  while 

after    his    consecration.    About    397 

I.  His  Anti-  he  wrote  a  tractate  Contra  epiatolam 

Maniche-    [Manichcn]  quam  vacant  fundamerUi; 

anism.       in  the  De  agone  chriatiano,   written 

about  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
ConfeasianeSf  a  little  later,  numerous  anti-Mani- 
chean  expressions  occur.  After  this,  however, 
he  only  attacked  the  Manicheans  on  some  special 
occasion,  as  when,  about  400,  on  the  request  of 
his  "brethren,"  he  wrote  a  detailed  rejoinder  to 
Faust  us,  a  Manichean  bishop,  or  made  the  treatise 
De  natura  boni  out  of  his  discussions  with  Felix; 
a  little  later,  also,  the  letter  of  the  Manichean 
Secundinus  gave  him  occasion  to  write  Contra 
Secundinuntf  which,  in  spite  of  its  comparative 
brevity,  he  regarded  as  the  best  of  his  writing? 


on  this  subject.  In  the  succeeding  period,  he  was 
much  more  occupied  with  anti-Donatist  polemics, 
which  in  their  turn  were  forced  to  take  second 
place  by  the  emergence  of  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Augustine's  anti- 
Pelagian  teaching  grew  out  of  his  conception  of  the 
Church  and  its  sacraments  as  a  means 
2.  His  Anti-  of  salvation;  and  attention  was  called 
Pelagian-  to  the  fact  that  before  the  Pelagian 
ism.  controversy  this  aspect  of  the  Church 
had,  through  the  struggle  with  the 
Donatists,  assumed  special  importance  in  his  mind. 
But  this  conception  should  be  denied.  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  395  Augustine's  views  on  sin  and  grace, 
freedom  and  predestination,  were  not  what  they 
afterward  came  to  be.  But  the  new  trend  was 
given  to  them  before  the  time  of  his  anti-Donatist 
activity,  and  so  before  he  could  have  heard  anything 
of  Pelagius.  What  we  call  Augustinianism  was 
not  a  reaction  against  Pelagianism;  it  would  be 
much  truer  to  say  that  the  latter  was  a  reaction 
against  Augustine's  views.  He  himself  names  the 
beginning  of  his  episcopate  as  the  turning-point. 
Accordingly,  in  the  first  thing  which  he  wrote  after 
his  consecration,  the  De  diversis  qticMtionibiis  ad 
SimjMcianum  (396  or  397),  we  come  already  upon 
the  new  conception.  In  no  other  of  his  writings 
do  we  see  as  plainly  the  gradual  attainment  of 
conviction  on  any  point;  as  he  himself  says  in  the 
RetractationeSt  he  was  laboring  for  the  free  choice 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  the  grace  of  God  won  the 
day.  So  completely  was  it  won,  that  we  might 
set  forth  the  specifically  Augustinian  teaching  on 
grace,  as  against  the  Pelagians  and  the  Massilians, 
by  a  series  of  quotations  taken  wholly  from  this 
treatise.  It  is  true  that  much  of  his  later  teaching 
is  still  imdeveloped  here;  the  question  of  predestina- 
tion (though  the  word  is  used)  does  not  really  come 
up;  he  is  not  clear  as  to  the  term  "  election " ; 
and  nothing  is  said  of  the  "  gift  of  perseverance." 
But  what  we  get  on  these  points  later  is  nothing 
but  the  logical  consequence  of  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed here,  and  so  we  have  the  actual  genesis 
of  Augustine's  predestinarian  teaching  imder  our 
eyes.  It  is  determined  by  no  reference  to  the 
question  of  infant  baptism — still  less  by  any  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  conception  of  the 
Church.  The  impulse  comes  directly  from  Scrip- 
ture, with  the  help,  it  is  true,  of  those  exegetical 
thoughts  which  he  mentioned  earlier  as  those  of 
others  and  not  his  own.  To  be  sure,  Paul  alone 
can  not  explain  this  doctrine  of  grace;  this  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  very  definition  of  grace 
is  non-Pauline.  Grace  is  for  Augustine,  both  now 
and  later,  not  the  miaericordia  peccata  condonans 
of  the  Reformers,  as  justification  is  not  the  altera- 
tion of  the  relation  to  God  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  accipere  remisHonem.  Grace  is  rather  the 
misericordia  which  displays  itself  in  the  divine 
inspiratiOf  and  justification  is  juetum  or  pium 
fieri  as  a  result  of  this.  We  may  even  say  that 
this  grace  is  an  interna  iUuminatio  such  as  a  study 
of  Augustine's  Neoplatonism  enables  us  easily 
to  understand,  which  restores  the  connection  with 
the  divine  bonum  ease.    He  had  long  been  convinced 
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that  "  not  only  the  greatest  but  also  the  smallest 
good  things  can  not  be,  except  from  him  from 
whom  are  all  good  things,  that  is,  from  God;" 
and  it  might  well  seem  to  him  to  follow  from  this 
that  faith,  which  is  certainly  a  good  thing,  could 
proceed  from  the  operation  of  God  alone.  This 
explains  the  idea  that  grace  works  like  a  law  of 
nature,  drawing  the  human  will  to  God  with  a 
divine  omnipotence.  Of  course  this  Neoplatonic 
coloring  must  not  be  exaggerated;  it  is  more  con- 
sistent with  itself  in  his  earlier  writings  than  in  the 
later,  and  he  would  never  have  arrived  at  his  pre- 
destinarian  teaching  without  the  New  Testament. 
With  this  knowledge,  we  are  in  a  position  to  esti- 
mate the  force  of  a  difficulty  which  now  confronted 
Augustine  for  the  first  time,  but  never  afterward 
left  him,  and  which  has  been  present  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  even  down  to  the  Councils  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican.  If  faith  depends  upon 
an  action  of  our  own,  solicited  but  not  caused  by 
vocation,  it  can  only  save  a  man  when,  per  fidem 
gratiam  accipienSf  he  becomes  one  who  not  merely 
believes  in  God  but  loves  him  also.  But  if  faith 
has  been  already  inspired  by  grace,  and  if,  while 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  justification  by  faith,  it  is 
held  (in  accordance  with  the  definition  of  grace) 
that  justification  follows  upon  the  infusio  carUatia, 
— then  either  the  conception  of  the  faith  which  is 
God-inspired  must  pass  its  fluctuating  boundaries 
and  approach  nearer  to  that  of  carUaSf  or  the  con- 
ception of  faith  which  is  imconnected  with  caritaa 
will  render  the  fact  of  its  inspiration  unintelligible 
and  justification  by  faith  impossible.  Augustine's 
anti-Pelagian  writings  set  forth  this  doctrine  of 
grace  more  clearly  in  some  points,  such  as  the  terms 
"  election,"  "  predestination,"  "  the  gift  of  perse- 
verance," and  also  more  logically;  but  space  for- 
bids us  to  show  this  here,  as  the  part  taken  in  this 
controversy  by  Augustine  is  so  fully  detailed  else- 
where (see  Pelagius;  Semipelagianism).  An 
enumeration  of  his  contributions  to  this  subject 
must  sufiSce. 

They  are  as  follows:  De  peccatorum  meritia   et 

remisaione    (412);    De     spiritu    et     litera     (412); 

De  natura  et  gratia  contra  Pelagium 

3.  Anti-      (415);   De  perfectione    justUia    homi- 

Pelagian  nia  (about  415);  De  geatia  Pelagii 
Writings.  (417);  De  gratia  Chriati  et  de  peccato 
originali  (418) ;  De  nuptiia  et  can- 
cupiacerUia  (419  and  420);  De  anima  et  ejua 
origine  (about  419),  which  does  not  bear  directly 
on  Pelagianism,  but  answers  a  Pelagianizing  critic 
of  Augustine's  reserve  on  the  question  of  traducian- 
ism  and  creationism;  Contra  duaa  epiatvlaa  Pe- 
lagianorum  ad  Bonijatiunif  romance  eccleaia  epia- 
copum  (about  420);  Contra  JtUianum  (about  421); 
De  gratia  et  libero  arhitrio  (426  or  427);  De  cor- 
reptione  et  gratia  (426  or  427);  De  prcedeatinatione 
aanctorum  (428  or  429);  De  dono  peraeveranticB 
(428  or  429);  and  the  opua  imperfectum  written  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Contra  aecundam  Juliani 
reaponaionem. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  what  influ- 
ence the  Donatist  controversy  had  upon  Augustine's 
intellectual  development,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
how  long  and  how  intensely  he  was  concerned 


with  it.  We  have  seen  that  even  before  he  was  a 
bishop  he  was  defending  the  catholic  Church  against 
the  Donatists;  and  after  his  consecration  he  took 
part  directly  or  indirectly  in  all  the  important 
discussions  of  the  matter,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  defended  the  cause  of  the 
Church  in  letters  and  sermons  as  well  as  in  his 

more  formal  polemical  writings.     The 

4.  Activity  first  of  these  which  belongs  to  the 

Against     period  of  his  episcopate.  Contra   par- 

Donatism.  tern  Donati,  has  been  lost;  about  400 

he  wrote  the  two  cognate  treatiaes 
Contra  epiatvlam  Parmeniani  (the  Donatist  bishop 
of  Carthage)  and  De  baptiamo  contra  Donatiataa, 
He  was  considered  by  the  schismatics  as  their 
chief  antagonist,  and  was  obliged  to  defend  himself 
against  a  libelous  attack  on  their  part  in  a  re- 
joinder now  lost.  From  the  years  401  and  402 
we  have  the  reply  to  the  Donatist  bishop  of  Cirta, 
Contra  epiattUam  Petiliani,  and  also  the  Epiatula 
ad  catholicoa  de  unitate  ecdeaia.  The  conflict 
was  now  reaching  its  most  acute  stage.  After  the 
Carthaginian  synod  of  403  had  made  preparations 
for  a  decisive  debate  with  the  Donatists,  and  the 
latter  had  declined  to  fall  in  with  the  plan,  the 
bitterness  on  both  sides  increased.  Another  synod 
at  Carthage  the  following  year  decided  that  the 
emperor  should  be  asked  for  penal  laws  against  the 
Donatists.  Honorius  granted  the  request;  but  the 
employment  of  force  in  matters  of  belief  brought 
up  a  new  point  of  discord  between  the  two  sides. 
When  these  laws  were  abrogated  (409),  the  plan  of 
a  joint  conference  was  tried  once  more  in  June,  411, 
under  imperial  authority,  nearly  300  bishops 
being  present  from  each  side,  with  Augustine  and 
Aurelius  of  Carthage  as  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  catholic  cause.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Donatists  proving  insubordinate,  Honorius  issued 
a  new  and  severer  edict  against  them,  which  proved 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  schism.  For  these 
years  from  405  to  412  we  have  twenty-one  extant 
letters  of  Augustine's  bearing  on  the  controversy, 
and  there  were  eight  formal  treatises,  but  four  of 
these  are  lost.  Those  which  we  still  have  are: 
Contra  Creaconium  grammaticum  (about  406); 
De  unico  baptiamo  (about  410  or  411),  in  answer 
to  a  work  of  the  same  name  by  Petilian;  the  brief 
report  of  the  conference  (end  of  411);  and  the  Liber 
contra  Donatiataa  poat  coUationem  (probably  412). 
After  this  date,  though  he  occasionally  touched  on 
the  question  in  letters  and  sermons,  he  produced 
practically  no  more  literary  polemics  in  regard  to  it; 
we  know  of  one  lost  anti-Donatist  treatise  of  about 
416,  and  still  possess  one  written  for  a  special 
occasion  Contra  Gaudentiunif  Donatiatarum  epis- 
copum,  about  420;  but  these  are  all. 

The  earliest  of  the  extant  works  against  the 
Donatists  present  the  same  views  of  the  Church  and 
its  sacraments  which  Augustine  developed  later. 
The  principles  which  he  represented  in  this  con- 
flict are  merely  those  which,  in  a  simpler  form, 
had  either  appeared  in  the  anti-Donatist  polemics 
before  his  time  or  had  been  part  of  his  own  earlier 
belief.  What  he  did  was  to  formulate  them  with 
more  dogmatic  precision,  and  to  permeate  the 
ordinary  controversial    theses  with   his  own  deep 
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thoughts  on  unitaSf  carUaa,  and  inspiraHo  graticB 
in  the  Church,  thoughts  which  again  trace  their 
origin  back  to  his  Neoplatonic  foundations.  In 
the  course  of  the  conflict  he  changed 
5.  Develop-  his  opinion  about  the  methods  to  be 

ment  of  employed;  he  had  at  first  been  opposed 
His  Views,  to  the  employment  of  force,  but  later 
came  to  the  ''  Compel  them  to  come 
in ''  point  of  view.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, if  the  practical  struggle  with  the  schismatics 
had  as  much  to  do  with  Augustine's  development 
as  has  been  supposed.  Far  more  weight  must 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  Augustine  had  be- 
come a  presbyter  and  a  bishop  of  the  catholic 
Church,  and  as  such  worked  continually  deeper  into 
the  ecclesiastical  habit  of  thought.  This  was  not 
hard  for  the  son  of  Monnica  and  the  reverent  ad- 
mirer of  Ambrose.  His  position  as  a  bishop  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  the  only  determining  factor  in 
his  later  views  besides  his  Neoplatonist  foimdation, 
his  earnest  study  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  predes- 
tinarian  conception  of  grace  which  he  got  from 
this.  Everything  else  is  merely  secondary.  Thus 
we  find  Augustine  practically  complete  by  the 
beginning  of  his  episcopate — about  the  time  when 
he  wrote  the  Confeasiones,  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  his  development  stood  still  after  that; 
the  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  coloring  of  his  thoughts 
becomes  more  and  more  visible  and  even  vivid; 
but  such  development  as  this  is  no  more  significant 
tlian  the  effect  of  the  years  seen  upon  a  strong  face; 
in  fact,  it  is  even  less  observable  here — for  while 
the  characteristic  features  of  his  spiritual  mind 
stand  out  more  sharply  as  time  goes  on  with 
Augustine,  his  mental  force  shows  scarcely  a 
sign  of  age  at  seventy.  His  health  was  imccrtain 
after  386,  and  his  body  aged  before  the  time;  on 
Sept.  26,  426,  he  solemnly  designated  Eraclius  (or 
Heraclius)  as  his  successor,  though  without  conse- 
crating him  bishop,  and  transferred  to  him  such  a 
portion  of  his  duties  as  was  possible.  But  his 
intellectual  vigor  remained  unabated  to  the  end. 
We  see  him,  as  Prosper  depicts  him  in  his  chronicle, 
"  answering  the  books  of  Julian  in  the  very  end  of 
his  days,  while  the  on-rushing  Vandals  were  at  the 
gates,  and  gloriously  persevering  in  the  defense 
of  Christian  grace."  In  the  third  month  of  the 
siege  of  Hippo  by  the  barbarian  invaders,  he  fell 
ill  of  a  fever,  and,  after  lingering  more  than  ten 
days,  died  Aug.  28,  430.  He  was  able  to  read  on 
his  sick-bed;  he  had  the  Penitential  Psalms  placed 
upon  the  wall  of  his  room  where  he  could  see  them. 
Meditating  upon  them,  he  fulfilled  what  he  had 
often  said  before,  that  even  Christians  revered  for 
the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  even  presbyters,  ought 
not  to  leave  the  world  without  fitting  thoughts  of 
penitence. 

He  left  no  property  behind  him  but  the  books 
which  he  had  procured  for  the  library  of  the  church, 
among  which,  according  to  Possidius,  corrected 
copies  of  his  own  works  were  some  of  the  most 
valuable.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  Augustine's 
legacy  to  the  Church  at  large.  Certain  parts  of  it 
which  have  not  been  enumerated  above  may  be 
mentioned  here.  He  himself  divided  his  writings 
into  three  classes:  the  232  treatises  {libri)  discuss^ 


in  the  Reiractationes ;  the  letters;  and  the  ''popular 

tractates,  which  the  Greeks  call  homilies  "  (he  calls 

them  Bermonea  ad  populum  in  another 

6.  Addi-  place).  He  had  intended  to  review 
tional        the  two  latter  classes  as   he  did  with 

Writings,  the  libri  in  the  RetractatumeSf  but  death 
prevented  him.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
the  index  of  Possidius  fails  us — and  this  is  often  the 
case,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  titles  and  the  great 
number  of  letters  and  sermons — a  critical  study 
of  these  classes  of  writings  is  much  more  difficult 
to  make  than  of  the  libri.  The  edition  published 
by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  (Paris,  1679-1700) 
in  eleven  folio  volumes  a£fords  a  useful  working 
basis ;  it  includes  217  letters,  though  the  classi  fication 
is  not  always  justified,  and  a  few  more  have  come 
to  light  since.  The  sermons  comprise  a  much  larger 
number.  Augustine  must  be  considered,  although 
his  preaching  did  not  please  himself,  as  the  greatest 
Western  preacher  of  the  early  Church.  He  did  not 
memorize  his  sermons,  but  after  saturating  himself 
with  his  subject,  spoke  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment;  some  of  them  he  himself  dictated  for 
preservation  after  preaching  them,  while  others 
were  taken  down  by  his  hearers.  Among  those 
for  which  he  is  responsible  are  the  series  on  the 
Gospel  of  John,  dogmatically  among  his  most 
interesting  works  (about  416),  and  the  comments 
on  the  Psalms,  partly  preached  (between  410  and 
420). 

Of  works  not  yet  mentioned,  those  written  after 
395  and  named  in  the  RetractaiumeSy  may  be  classi- 
fied   imder    three    heads — exegetical 

7.  Miscel-  works;  minor  dogmatic,  polemical, 
laneous  and  practical  treatises;  and  a  separate 
Works,      class  containing  four  more  extensive 

works  of  special  importance.  The 
earliest  of  the  minor  treatises  is  De  catechizandis 
mdibua  (about  400),  interesting  for  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  catechetical  instruction  and 
for  many  other  reasons.  A  brief  enumeration  of  the 
others  will  suffice;  they  are:  De  opera  monar- 
Chorum  (about  400);  De  bono  conjugali  and  De 
aancta  virginUaie  (about  401),  both  directed 
against  Jovinian's  depreciation  of  virginity;  De 
divinatione  dcemonum  (between  406  and  411); 
De  fide  et  operibus  (413),  a  completion  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  De  spiritu  et  literal  useful  for  a  study 
of  the  difference  between  the  Augustinian  and  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  of  grace;  De  cura  pro  mortuis, 
interesting  as  showing  his  attitude  toward  super- 
stition within  the  Church;  and  a  few  others  of 
less  interest.  We  come  now  to  the  four  works 
which  have  deserved  placing  in  a  special  category. 
One  is  the  De  doctrina  Christiana  (begun  about 
397,  finished  426),  important  as  giving  his  theory 
of  scriptural  interpretation  and  homiletics;  an- 
other is  the  Enchiridion  de  fide,  spe,  et  carilate 
(about  421),  noteworthy  as  an  attempt  at  a  system- 
atic collocation  of  his  thoughts.  There  remain 
the  two  doctrinal  masterpieces,  the  De  trinitate 
(probably  begun  about  400  and  finished  about 
416)  and  the  De  civitate  Dei  (begun  about  413, 
finished  about  426).  The  last-named,  beginning 
with  an  apologetic  purpose,  takes  on  later  the  fonn 
of  a  history  of  the  City  of  God  from  its  beginnings, 
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before  the  world  was,  to  the  time  when  it  looks 
upward,  beyond  the  world,  to  its  heavenly  goal. 
The  closing  years  of  his  Ufe,  after  the  completion 
of  the  Retractationea  in  426-427,  were  busy  ones. 
Besides  works  already  named,  he  wrote  four  others 
in  these  years:  three  against  heresies,  and  the 
Speculum  de  scriptura  sacral  a  collection  of  the 
ethical  teaching  of  the  Scripture  for  popular  use. 
We  can  not  now  tell  whether  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Opus  imperfectum  or  the  latest  of  the  letters 
were  the  last  words  he  wrote;  but  the  close  of  the 
letter  is  eminently  characteristic  of  him:  "  That 
we  may  have  a  quiet  and  tranquil  life  in  all  piety 
and  love,  let  this  be  your  prayer  for  us  (as  it  is  ours 
for  you),  wherever  you  are;  for,  wherever  we  are, 
there  is  no  place  where  he  is  not  whose  we  are." 

(F.  LooFS.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  earliest  printed  ed.  of  the  collected 
works  was  by  Amerbach,  9  vols.,  Basel,  1606,  reprinted 
Paris,  1515,  lacking,  however,  the  BpUtola^  Sermonet,  and 
EfyarroHonen  in  Paaltnoa,  of  the  original  edition;  an  ed. 
by  Erasmus  was  published  in  10  vols.,  Basel,  1529,  often 
reprinted  there,  at  Venice,  and  at  Lyons;  the  next  ed.  by 
the  theologians  of  the  University  of  Louvain  was  in  10 
vols.,  Antwerp,  1577,  often  reproduced  (a  great  advance 
on  both  the  others);  the  BecuBdictine  ed.,  still  the  best, 
came  next,  11  vols.,  Paris,  1679-1700  (the  article  AxigtLB- 
tine  in  DCB,  i,  222-224  gives  the  contents  of  this  ed., 
volume  by  volume);  other  editions  are  by  Lederc,  12 
vols.,  Antwerp  [Amsterdam],  1700-03,  Qaume,  11  vols., 
Paris,  1836-39,  Antonelli,  14  vols.,  Venice,  1858-60,  MPL, 
xxxii-xlvii;  in  CSEL  fifteen  volumes  have  appeared, 
1887-1905  (this  will  be  the  definitive  edition).  An  Eng. 
transl.  of  the  most  important  works  is  in  NPNF,  1st 
series,  vols,  i-viii  (vol.  i  contains  SL  Auffi**tine'8  Life  and 
Work  by  P.  Schaff.  This  edition  reproduces  in  revised 
form  the  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  edition,  Marcus 
Dods  editor,  and  the  three  volumes  on  the  New  Testament 
and  the  six  on  the  Psalms  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the 
Father;  with  treatises  not  previously  translated,  making 
it  superior  to  all  previous  translations).  Of  individual 
works  editions  that  are  noteworthy  or  convenient  are  the 
following:  CxvUae  Dei,  Ojmscula  eelecta  de  ecdeeia,  De 
gratia  et  libera  arbitrio,  De  prcedestinatione,  De  dono  per- 
eeverantice,  De  trinitate,  In  Joannem,  and  Confeseionee 
are  all  in  the  Teubner  series;  Civitaa  Dei,  Lat.  text  and 
Eng.  transl.,  by  H.  Gee,  2  vols.,  London,  1893-94,  and 
Lat.  text  with  Fr.  transl.,  3  vols.,  Paris.  1846;  Select 
Anti-Pelaoian  Treatisee,  Lat.  text  with  introduction 
by  W.  Bright,  Oxford,  1880.  Translations  of  separate 
treatises  worthy  of  mention  are,  in  English:  Confeaeiona, 
by  W.  Watts,  London,  1631,  republished  by  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  Andover.  1860,  by  W.  H.  Hutchings,  London, 
1883,  by  A.  Smellie.  ib.  1897,  and  by  C.  Bigg,  ib.  1898; 
Letters,  selected  and  translated  by  Mary  H.  Allies,  ib. 
1890;  Homilies  on  John,  by  H.  F.  Stewart,  ib.  1902;  City 
of  Ood,  by  J.  Healey,  3  vols.,  ib.  1903;  in  CSerman:  Con^ 
feseionea  by  A.  Rapp.  Bremen,  1889.  by  W.  Bomemann, 
Gotha,  1889,  and  by  E.  Pfleiderer.  Gottingen,  1902;  Medi- 
tationea,  by  A.  Dreier,  Steyl,  1886;  in  French:  La  CiU  de 
Dieu,  by  E.  Saisset,  4  vols..  Paris,  1855;  Mfditationa,  by 
Pelisflier,  ib.  1853;  Lettrea,  by  J.  J.  F.  Poujoulat,  4  vols., 
ib.  1858;  Lea  Confeaaiona,  by  P.  Janet,  ib.  1857.  and  by 
C.  Douais.  ib.  1893.  For  the  life  of  Augustine  the  chief 
sources  are  his  Confeaaionea,  Retractationea,  and  Epiatolee, 
and  the  Vita  Auguatini  by  his  pupil  Possidius,  the  latter 
ed.  A.  G.  Cramer,  Kiel,  1832,  from  which  are  culled  the 
accounts  in  L.  8.  Tillemont,  M6moirea  .  .  .  eccUaiaa- 
tiquea,  vol.  xi,  Paris  11706  (Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1733-35).  and  in  ASB,  Aug.  vi,  pp.  xxviii.  213-286.  Mod- 
em accounts  to  be  mentioned  are:  F.  A.  G.  Kloth,  Der  Aet7- 
ige  Kirchenlehrer  Auguatin,  3  vols.,  Aachen,  1839-40; 
J.  J.  F.  Poujoulat,  Hiatoire  de  St.  Augiutin,  3  vols.,  Paris, 
1843;  C.  Bindemann,  Der  heUige  Auguatinua,  2  vols., 
Leipeic.  1844-55  (a  standard  work);  F.  BOhringer,  Aure- 
liua  Auffuatiniia,  Biachof  von  Hippo,  Stuttgart,  1878; 
U.  J.  C.  Bourke,  Life  and  Laboura  of  St.  Augiutins,  Dub- 
Un,  1880;  R.  W.  Bush,  SL  AuguaHne.  hia  Life  and  Timra, 
London,    1883;  C.    H.    CoUette,    St.    AuguaHne;  .  .  .  hia 


Life  and  Writinga  aa  affecting  hia  Controveray  teitk  Rome, 
ib.  1883;  Hiatoire  de  SL  Auguatin,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1886 
(by  a  member  of  the  Augustine  Order);  P.  Schaff,  Studiea 
in  Chriatian  Biography,  SL  Ckryaoatom  and  SL  AuguaHne, 
New  York,  1891;  C.  Wolfsgniber,  AuguaHnua.  Auf  Grund 
dea  kirchengeachidUlichen  Nachlaaaea  von  Kardinal  Rau- 
achen,  Paderbom,  1898;  A.  Hatsfeld,  SL  AugusHn,  Paris. 
1902  (Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed.,  London,  1898);  J.  Hud- 
■on,  SL  AuguaHne,  Biahop  of  Hippo,  ib.  1899;  J.  McCabe, 
SL  AuguaHne  and  his  Age,  New  York.  1903  (a  brilliant 
book);  G.  W.  Osmun,  AugiuHne^  the  Thinker,  Cincinnati. 
1906.  For  discussions  of  various  phases  of  his  activities 
and  influence  consult:  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  Oeadtichte  der  rf/mi- 
achen  Literatur,  supplement  volume,  part  2,  3  parts.  Carls- 
ruhe,  1836-40;  O.  F.  Wiggers.  Veraueh  einer  proffmati- 
achen  Daratellung  dea  AuguaHniamua  und  Pdagianiamua 
naeh  ihrer  geaehu^ttlichen  Entwiekelung,  Hamburg,  2  vols., 
1821-33,  Eng.  transl..  An  Hiatorioal  Preaentation  of  Aw- 
guaHniam  and  Pelagianiam  from  the  Original  Soureea, 
Andover,  1840  (a  standard  work);  J.  B.  M.  Flottes,  £tudsa 
aur  SL  AuguaHn,  aon  g&n'e,  aon  dme,  aa  philoaophie, 
Montpellier,  1861;  Nourisson.  La  Philoaophie  de  St  X»- 
gioHn,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1866;  Ferras,  De  la  payehologie  de 
SL  AuguaHn,  ib.  1869;  A.  Naville,  £tude  aur  le  dSv(dop- 
pement  de  aa  penaie  iuaqu*ii  Vipogue  de  aon  ordination, 
Geneva.  1872;  A.  Domer,  AuguaHnua,  aein  theology- 
achea  Syatem  und  aeine  religionaphiloaophiache  Ansdbow- 
ung,  Berlin,  1873;  J.  H.  Newman,  AuguaHne  and  the 
Vandala,  and  Converaion  of  AuguaHne,  in  vol.  iii  of  Hiator- 
ical  Sketehea,  London,  1873;  J.  B.  Mosley,  The  AuguaHnian 
Doctrine  of  PredeaHnoHon,  London,  1878;  A.  F.  Th^ry, 
Le  Ginie  phtlaaophique  et  littiraire  de  SL  AuguaHn, 
Amiens,  1878;  J.  Stors,  Die  Philoaophie  dea  heiligen  Aw^ 
guaHnua,  Freiburg,  1882,  K.  Werner,  Die  auguaHnieche 
Theologie,  Vienna,  1882;  8.  Angus,  Soureea  of  the  Firat 
Ten  Booka  of  Auguatine*a  De  civUate  Dei,  Princeton.  N.  J.. 
1906;  H.  Reuter,  AuguaHniache  Studien,  Gotha,  1887; 
G.  J.  Seyrich,  Die  Geachichtaj^iloaophte  Auguatina  nadk 
aeiner  Schrift  De  eivitate  Dei,  Leipsic,  1891;  J.  Specht, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  Kirehe  nach  dem  heiligen  Augt^aHnue, 
Paderbom,  1891;  W.  Heinsclmann.  AuguaHne  Aneiehlen 
vom  Weaen  der  menachltehen  Seele,  Eirfurt,  1894;  O.  Scheel, 
Die  Anachauung  AuguaHne  Hber  ChriaH  Peraon  und  Werk, 
TQbingen,  1901.  Besides  the  foregoing  the  various  his- 
tories of  the  church  and  of  Christian  doctrine  may  be  con- 
sulted with  profit. 

AUGUSTINIANS :  The  general  name  for  a 
number  of  orders  and  congregations  of  both  men 
and  women  living  according  to  the  so-called  Augus- 
tinian  rule.  It  is  true  that  St.  Augustine  composed 
no  monastic  rule,  for  the  hortatory  letter  to  the 
nuns  at  Hippo  Regius  (Epist.,  ccxi,  Benedictine 
ed.)  can  not  properly  be  considered  such;  never- 
theless three  sets  have  been  attributed  to  him 
(texts  in  Holstenius-Brockie,  Codex  re^ularum 
monaaticarum,  ii,  Augsburg,  1759,  121-127),  the 
longest  of  which,  a  medieval  compilation  from 
certain  pseudo-Augustinian  sermons  in  45  clu4)ters, 
is  the  one  commonly  known  as  the  reg\jla  Augus- 
tint,  and  served  as  the  constitution  of  the  Regular 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine  and  many  societies  imi- 
tating them,  as,  for  example,  the  Dominicans  (see 
Chapter;  Dominic,  Saint,  and  the  Dominican 
Order). 

The  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  (who  are  generally 
meant  by  the  name  '*  Augustinians; "  known  also 
as  "  Austin  Friars; "  the  order  to  which  Martin 
Luther  belonged)  were  the  last  of  the  four  great 
mendicant  orders  which  originated  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  They  owed  their  existence  to  no 
great  personaUty  as  founder,  but  to  the  policy  of 
Popes  Innocent  IV  (1241-54)  and  Alexander  IV 
(1254-61),  who  wished  to  antagonize  the  too  power- 
ful Franciscans  and  Dominicans  by  means  of  a 
similar  order   under  direct   papal   authority   and 
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devoted  to  papal  interests.  Innocent  IV  by  a  bull 
issued  Dec.  16,  1243,  united  certain  small  hermit 
societies  with  Augustinian  rule,  especially  the 
Williamites,  the  John-Bonites,  and  the  Brictinans 
(qq.v.).  Alexander  IV  (admonished,  it  was  said, 
by  an  appearance  of  St.  Augustine)  called  a  general 
assembly  of  the  members  of  the  new  order  \mder 
the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Richard  of  St.  Angeli 
at  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  in 
Rome  in  Mar.,  1256,  when  the  head  of  the  John- 
Bonites,  Lanfranc  Septala,  of  Milan,  was  chosen 
general  prior  of  the  united  orders.  Alexander's 
bull  Licet  ecclesice  catholica  of  Apr.  13,  1256,  con- 
firmed this  choice.  The  same  pope  afterward 
allowed  the  Williamites,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  new  arrangement,  to  withdraw,  and  they 
adopted  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  new  order 
was  thus  finally  constituted.  Several  general 
chapters  in  the  thirteenth  century  (1287  and  1290) 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  (1575  and  1580), 
after  the  severe  crisis  occasioned  by  Luther's 
reformation,  developed  the  statutes  to  their  present 
form  (text  in  Holstenius-Brockie,  ut  sup.,  iv,  227- 
357;  cf.  Kolde,  17-38),  which  was  confirmed  by 
Gregory  XIII.  A  bull  of  Pius  V  in  1567  had 
already  assigned  to  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine 
the  place  next  to  the  last  (between  Carmelites  and 
Servites)  among  the  five  chief  mendicant  orders. 
In  its  most  flourishing  state  the  order  had  forty- 
two  provinces  (besides  the  two  vicariates  of  India 
and  Moravia)  with  2,000  monasteries  and  about 
30,000  members.  The  German  branch,  which 
until  1299  was  counted  as  one  province,  was  divided 
in  that  year  into  four  provinces:  a  Rheno-Swabian, 
Bavarian,  Cologne-Flemish,  and  Thuringo-Saxon. 
To  the  last  belonged  the  most  famous  German 
Augustinian  theologians  before  Luther:  Andreas 
Proles  (d.  1503),  the  foimder  of  the  Union  or  Con- 
gregation of  the  Observant  Augustinian  Hermits, 
organized  after  strict  principles;  Johann  von 
Paltz,  the  famous  Erfurt  professor  and  pulpit- 
orator  (d.  1511);  Johann  Staupitz,  Luther's  mon- 
astic superior  and  Wittenberg  colleague  (d.  1524). 
Reforms  were  also  introduced  into  the  extra- 
German  branches  of  the  order,  but  a  long  time  after 
Proles's  reform  and  in  connection  with  the  Counter- 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  most  important  of  these  later 
observant  congregations  are  the  Spanish  Augus- 
tinian tertiary  nuns,  foimded  in  1545  by  Archbishop 
Thomas  of  Villanova  at  Valencia;  the  "  reformed  " 
Augustinian  nuns  who  originated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  St.  Theresa  after  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  at  Madrid,  Alcoy,  and  in  Portugal;  and  the 
barefooted  Augustinians  (Augustinian  Recollects; 
in  France  Augustina  d6chaus8(8)  founded  about 
1560  by  Thomas  a  Jesu  (d.  1582).    O.  ZCcKLERf. 

Biblxoorapht:  Helyot,  Ordre*  moiuuHqtieM,  iii,  1-72;  T. 
Kolde,  Die  deutache  AugusHnerkongreoaHon  und  Johann 
von  Staupitz,  Gotho,  1879;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Konr- 
oregaHonen,  ii.  388,  443  sqq.;  Currier,  ReligioM  OrdtrB,  pp. 
310-316,  66^772. 

AURELIAN:  Roman  emperor  270-275.  He  was 
of  humble  origin  but  through  his  talents  as  a  soldier 
rose  to  a  high  position  under  the  emperors  Valerian 
and  Claudius  and  by  the  latter  was  nominisited 


Csesar  at  the  wish  of  the  army.  Upon  the  death 
of  Claudius  (270),  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  prin- 
cipate  at  a  time  when  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
was  threatened  by  the  barbarians  and  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  pretenders  within  its  bounds. 
His  talent  and  energy  in  restoring  order  and  repel- 
ling invasion  won  him  the  title  of  Restorer  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  was  victorious  on  the  Danube 
and  in  Italy,  but  is  best  known  in  connection  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Palmyra 
and  its  celebrated  queen  Zenobia.  He  was  assas- 
sinated in  Thrace  by  one  of  his  own  officers  while 
preparing  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Persians. 

Aurelian,  according  to  an  old  tradition  in  the 
Church,  originated  the  ninth  of  the  ten  great 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  spoken  of  by  the 
early  writers;  but  this  tradition  seems  to  rest  on 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  texts.  Orosius  (vii,  23) 
speaks  of  AureUan  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
but  attributes  to  him  only  the  inception  of  a  plan 
of  persecution  without  stating  that  it  was  put  into 
effect.  The  author  of  the  De  mortibua  persecutorum 
(vi)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  an  edict 
hostile  to  the  Christians  was  promulgated,  but  that 
before  it  could  reach  the  border  provinces  the  death 
of  the  emperor  intervened.  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd., 
vii,  30),  to  whom  all  other  accoimts  may  be  referred 
as  the  source,  says  that  toward  the  end  of  his  reign 
Aurelian  experienced  a  change  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  Christians  and  for  the  worse,  but  that  before 
he  could  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  hostile 
designs  he  was  overtaken  by  the  divine  vengeance. 
Eusebius  speaks  neither  of  the  actual  issue  of  an 
edict  nor  of  its  execution,  and  this  accords  with 
the  known  character  of  the  emperor  and  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  empire.  Aurelian  was 
first  of  all  a  soldier  and  was  occupied  almost  entirely 
with  miUtary  affairs  during  his  reign.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  in  a  time  of  foreign  danger  and 
internal  unrest  he  would  risk  further  disturbances 
by  organizing  a  general  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians; and,  though  he  was  devoted  to  the  pagan 
faith  and  even  to  its  superstitions,  he  would  recog- 
nize that  Christianity  had  held,  since  the  time  of 
Gallienus,  a  publicly  guaranteed  position  in  the 
State.  (August  Klostermann.) 

Bibuographt:  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xi;  T.  Momm- 
Ben,  Provincee  cf  the  Ranuin  Empire,  i,  180,  268-209;  ii, 
117-120,  New  York,  1887;  V.  Duniy,  Hietory  of  Rome, 
▼ii,  283-323,  Boston,  1800;  and  other  historiea  of  the 
period. 

AURICULAR  CONFESSION  (From  Lat.  auricula, 
"  the  external  ear  ")•*  Confession  into  the  ear  of  a 
priest  in  private,  enjoined  by  Leo  the  Great  (440- 
461)  as  a  substitute  for  pubhc  confession.  The 
twenty-first  canon  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
(1215),  under  Innocent  III,  makes  it  obligatory 
every  year  upon  all  Catholics,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, and  consequently  the  loss  of  Christian 
burial.    See  Confession  of  Sins. 

AURIFABER,  au-ri-fal>er  (60LDSCHMID),  AN- 
DREAS: German  physician  and  theologian,  best 
known  in  connection  with  the  Osiandrian  contro- 
versy in  Prussia;  b.  at  Breslau  1514;  d.  at  Kdnig»- 
berg  Dec.   12,   1559.    He  began  his  studies    at 
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Wittenberg  in  1527  and  there  gained  the  friendship 
of  Melanchthon.  In  1529  he  became  rector  of  the 
Latin  school  at  Danzig  and  two  years  later  accepted 
a  similar  post  at  Elbing.  The  boimty  of  Duke 
Albert  of  Prussia  enabled  him  to  pursue  the  study 
of  medicine  at  Wittenberg  and  in  Italy,  and  after 
1545  he  was  physician  to  the  Duke  and  professor 
of  physics  and  medicine  in  the  newly  established 
university  at  Kdnigsberg,  issuing,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  a  number  of  treatises  on 
physics  and  physiology.  In  1550  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Osiander  and  thus  became  involved 
in  the  bitter  controversy  aroused  by  the  latter's 
views  on  justification  and  grace  (see  Osiander, 
Andreas).  After  Osiander 's  death  in  1552,  Auri- 
faber,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  made 
rector  of  the  university,  became  the  leader  of  the 
Osiandrian  party  and  made  use  of  his  office  and  his 
influence  over  the  duke  to  crush  the  rival  faction 
in  Prussia,  driving  its  adherents  from  the  imiver- 
sity  in  1554.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  object  he 
traveled  extensively  throughout  Germany  and  by 
his  activity  aroused  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  con- 
servatives, who  assailed  him  with  extreme  viru- 
lence. Aurifaber,  however,  retained  his  influence 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly,  in  the 
antechamber  of  the  duke.  ( G.  Kawerau.) 

AURIFABER,  JOHANNES,  OF  BRESLAU  (VratU- 
laviensis) :  German  reformer  and  church  adminis- 
trator, yoimger  brother  of  Andreas  Aurifaber; 
b.  at  Breslau  Jan.  30,  1517;  d.  there  Oct.  19, 
1568.  He  began  the  study  of  languages  and  phi- 
losophy at  Wittenberg  in  1534,  and  later  turned 
to  theology,  forming  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Melanchthon,  whose  lifelong  friend  and  adviser 
he  remained.  He  became  a  member  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  in  1540,  and  in  1545  was  dean. 
In  1547  he  became  rector  of  a  school  at  Breslau 
but  returned  in  the  following  year  to  Wittenberg, 
leaving  again  in  1550  to  assume  the  position  of 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Rostock, 
secured  for  him  through  Melanchthon 's  inter- 
cession. In  1551-52  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
drafting  and  promulgation  of  the  Mecklenburg 
church  order.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
brother  Andreas  he  was  summoned  to  KOnigsberg 
in  1554  as  professor  of  theology  and  inspector 
of  the  churches  within  the  see  of  Samland,  where 
it  was  hoped  that  his  reputation  for  mildness  and 
the  conciliatory  character  of  his  theology  would  be 
instrumental  in  allaying  the  bitter  dissensions 
aroused  by  the  teachings  of  Osiander.  Aurifaber 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  pacification  and  in 
September,  1554,  presided  over  a  general  synod 
called  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  compromise 
between  the  factions.  The  parochial  clergy,  how- 
ever, regarded  with  mistrust  the  advent  of  an  out- 
sider who  was  not  wholly  free  from  suspicion  of  the 
Osiandrian  taint  and  the  synod  failed  to  effect  a 
compromise.  Aurifaber  was  nevertheless  appointed 
president  of  the  see  of  Samland.  Persisting  in 
his  efforts  at  conciliation  he  summoned  a  second 
synod  at  Riesenburg  in  1556  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  Osiandrian  faction  a  recanta- 
tion of  their  extreme  doctrines,  without,  however, 
satisfying  either  party.    His  unpopularity  increased 


as  a  result  of  the  publication,  in  1558,  of  the 
new  Prussian  church  order,  with  the  preparation 
and  editing  of  which  Aurifaber  was  doeely  con- 
cerned and  in  which  his  opposition  to  the  practise 
or  exorcism  in  baptism  found  expression.  Many 
of  the  clergy  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  new  or- 
dinances and  recourse  was  had  to  imprisonment 
and  expulsion,  measures  which  were  repugnant  to 
Aurifaber  and  made  his  office  irksome.  In  1565 
he  resigned  and  returned  to  Breslau,  where  he 
became  two  years  later  pastor  and  inspector  of 
schools   and  churches.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

AURIFABER,  JOHANNES,  OF  WEIMAR  (Vina- 
riensis):  German  Lutheran  divine,  best  known 
as  a  collector  and  editor  of  the  writings  of  Luther; 
b.  probably  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld  in  1519; 
d.  at  Erfurt  Nov.  18,  1575.  He  began  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Wittenberg  in  1537,  where  he 
attached  himself  closely  to  Luther.  From  1540 
to  1544  he  acted  as  tutor  to  ^he  young  count  of 
Mansfeld  and  in  the  following  year  made  the  cam- 
paign against  the  French  as  field  chaplain.  In 
1545  he  went  to  live  with  Luther  as  his  famtUuM 
and  remained  with  him  till  the  great  reformer's 
death  in  the  following  year.  In  1550  he  became 
court  preacher  at  Weimar  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  internal  quarrels 
of  the  followers  of  Luther,  distinguishing  himself  as 
a  zealous  adherent  of  the  so-called  Gnesio-Lutheran 
faction.  His  extreme  views  caused  his  dismissal 
from  the  court  of  Weimar  in  1561  and  he  removed 
to  Eisleben  where  he  began  his  series  of  Luther 
publications.  In  1566  he  became  pastor  at  Erfurt, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  engaged  in  almost 
incessant  strife  with  his  colleagues.  Aurifaber 
began  collecting  Lutherana  as  early  as  1540  and 
by  1553  he  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  2,000 
letters  of  the  master.  From  1553  to  1556  he  was 
coeditor  on  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther. 
In  the  latter  year  he  published  a  volume  of  Latin 
letters  by  Luther  and  followed  this  with  a  second 
volume  in  1565.  In  1566  appeared  his  celebrated 
Tischreden  und  CoUoquia  D,  Af .  LutherSy  of  which 
part  only,  that  dealing  with  the  last  days  of  the 
reformer,  was  based  on  notes  taken  by  Aurifaber. 
The  great  mass  of  the  work  followed  closely  a  col- 
lection of  Luther's  Table  Talk  prepared  by  Lauter- 
bach  as  early  as  1538  and  subsequently  revised 
by  him.  With  Lauterbach's  material  Aurifaber 
incorporated  much  from  other  sources,  displaying, 
however,  little  care  in  the  collation  of  his  texts  or 
even  in  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  sources. 
His  compilation,  therefore,  has  the  value  only  of 
a  secondary  authority  except  for  the  memoranda 
of  his  own  preservation.  Without  attempting 
deliberate  falsification  of  his  texts  Aurifaber  showed 
little  hesitation  in  modifying  the  tone  of  Luther's 
discourse,  so  that  his  work  should  not  be  read  with- 
out caution.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  in 
many  places  he  has  sought  to  intensify  Luther's 
characteristic  homeliness  of  expression,  with  the 
result  of  lending  to  the  book  a  spirit  of  gratuitous 
coarseness.  Aurifaber  derived  great  profit  from 
the  sale  of  collections  of  Luther's  writings  to  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 

(0.  Eawxrau.) 
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Biblioorapht:  On  the  Table  Talk  consult  W.  Meyer,  Ueber 
LatUerbach9  und  Aiarifabert  Sammlunoen  der  Tiachreden 
Luthert,  Gdttingen,  1896.  Consult  further  Von  Popowsky, 
Kritik  der  handeckrifUichen  Sammlunif  dee  Jokann  Attri- 
laber,  Kdnissberg.  1880. 

AUSO'NITJS,  DECIMUS  MAGNUS:  Latin  poet 
and  rhetor;  b.  at  Burdigalia  (Bordeaux)  about 
310;  d.  there  about  393.  Hb  family  was  of  Celtic 
origin  and  the  poet  numbered  among  his  near  ances- 
tors members  of  the  Druid  class.  He  received 
his  education  at  Tolosa  and,  returning  to  his  native 
city  about  357,  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  attaining  in  a  career  of  more 
than  thirty  years  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  professors  of  his  time.  About  the  year 
364  Ausonius  probably  declared  himself  formally 
a  Christian,  for  in  the  following  year  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Treves  as  tutor  of  the  young  Gratian, 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I,  a  post 
which  would  have  scarcely  have  been  open  to  him 
if  he  had  continifSd  to  profess  the  pagan  faith. 
The  sincerity  of  his  conversion  or  rather  the  depth 
of  his  new  belief  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  long 
controversy,  his  writings  offering  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  different  views.  Thus  his  Versus  paschales 
pro  AugustOf  falling  between  the  years  367  and 
371,  express  an  undoubted  adherence  to  the  for- 
mulas of  the  Nicene  Creed,  while  about  the  year 
378  in  the  Precatio  conatUis  desiffnati  he  turns 
once  more  to  the  heathen  gods,  invoking  Janus 
among  them.  Over  Gratian,  Ausonius  exercised 
unbounded  influence  and  when  the  former  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Western  Empire  in  375  his  tutor 
attained  an  important  position  in  state  affairs  and 
was  powerful  enough  to  bestow  the  highest  offices 
on  members  of  his  own  family.  He  made  use  of  his 
influence  to  further  the  cause  of  education  in  Gaul 
by  instituting  schools  of  rhetoric  in  the  principal 
cities  and  he  was  active  in  saving  the  monuments  of 
the  ancient  civilization  from  the  iconoclastic  fury  of 
the  early  Christians  In  378  he  was  made  prefect 
of  Gaul  and  in  the  following  year  became  consul. 
This  was  the  climax  of  his  career  and  was  followed 
by  the  speedy  disappearance  of  his  influence  over 
the  emperor,  who  was  now  completely  imder  the 
sway  of  the  great  Ambrose.  Ausonius  felt  deeply 
the  loss  of  power  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
his  animosity  against  Ambrose  finds  expression 
in  his  Mixobarharan,  which  some  would  have  to  be 
a  travesty  in  form  and  matter  upon  the  hymns 
of  the  bishop  of  Milan.  Whether  his  views  upon 
Christianity  also  underwent  an  unfavorable  change 
with  the  decline  of  his  fortimes  is  imcertain.  A 
poem  of  the  year  379  in  which  Ausonius  commends 
himself  to  the  aid  of  Christ  as  his  master,  would 
be  decisive  on  this  point  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  fiirst  collection  of  his  poems  which  he 
prepared  in  383  the  Christian  element  appears  as 
unimportant,  while  verses  quite  in  the  nature  of 
the  old  pagan  hedonism  find  a  veiy  conspicuous 
place.  After  the  death  of  Gratian,  Ausonius  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  work,  leading  a  life  of  luxu- 
rious ease  in  his  native  city  or  on  his  estates  in 
Aquitania.  From  this  period  date  the  family 
poems,  Parentalia,  and  the  biographic  Commemo- 
ratio  profesaorum  BurdigalenHum,  which,  thou^  far 


inferior  in  literary  value  to  his  exquisite  master- 
piece, the  Mosella,  are  of  value  as  sources  for  the 
life  and  thought  of  his  times.  It  is  in  this  period, 
too,  that  Ausonius  appears  in  his  most  interesting 
aspect  as  the  representative  of  the  classic  spirit 
and  culture  battling  in  vain  against  the  rising 
spirit  of  asceticism,  which  under  the  inspiration  of 
men  like  Martin  of  Tours  was  rapidly  transforming 
the  character  of  West  European  civilization.  Among 
the  most  devoted  followers  of  St.  Martin  was  Pauli- 
nus  of  Nola,  a  former  pupil  of  Ausonius,  and  in 
the  letters  which  passed  between  the  two  men  this 
conflict  between  the  old  and  new  finds  eloquent 
expression.  Possibly  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  poet's  real  views  on  Christianity  may  be 
obtained  by  considering  him  solely  in  the  character 
of  a  literary  craftsman,  to  whom,  by  temperament, 
religion  was  a  more  remote  influence  than  art,  and 
who,  while  lending  adherence  to  the  formulas  of 
the  Christian  faith,  continued  to  find  in  the  old 
beliefs  inspiration  and  grateful  material  for  the 
use  of  his  poetic  gifts.  (F.  Arnold.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  opueeuta  of  Ausonius  have  been 
edited  by  C.  Schenkl.  MGH,  AucL  ant,  v.  2.  1883, 
and  by  R.  Peiper,  in  Bibliotheca  Teubneriana,  Leip- 
sic,  1886;  they  are  also  in  AtPL,  xix.  An  excellent 
edition  of  the  MoeeUa,  with  French  translation,  is  that 
of  H.  de  la  Ville  de  Mirmont,  Bordeaux,  1889;  consult 
also  idem.  De  Aueonii  Moaella,  Paris,  1892;  A.  Ebert, 
Oeechiehte  der  Litteratur  dee  MitteUdiere,  i,  294  9qq.,  Leip- 
nc,  1889;  M.  Manitius.  Oeechiehte  der  chrietlichen  kUeini' 
•dien  Poeeie,  pp.  105  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1891;  C.  Juilian, 
Aueone  et  Bordeaux,  Bordeaux,  1893;  J.  W.  Mackail, 
Latin  Literature,  pp.  265-267,  New  York,  1895;  8.  Dill, 
Roman  Society  in  the  Laet  Century  of  the  Weetem  Empire, 
especially  pp.  141-156,  London,  1898. 

AUSTIN:  A  syncopated  form  of  Augustine, 
used  especially  for  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury 
(q.v.);  also  used  for  the  adjective  Augustinian; 
as,  an  Austin  friar. 

AUSTIN,  JOHN:  English  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Walpole  (65  m.  n.  of  London),  Norfolk,  1613; 
d.^in  London  1669.  He  studied  at  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  and  remained  there  until  about  1640, 
when,  having  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  univer- 
sity; he  studied  law  and  lived  in  London,  and  for 
some  time  during  the  civil  war  was  a  private  tutor 
in  Staffordshire.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  William 
Birchley  he  published  The  Christian  Moderator; 
or  persecution  for  religion  condemned  by  the  light 
of  nature,  law  of  God^  evidence  of  our  own  prin- 
ciples (part  i,  London,  1651;  parts  ii-iv,  1652-61), 
aiming  to  vindicate  the  Roman  Catholic  beliefs 
against  popular  misconceptions  and  pleading  for 
the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  other  religious 
bodies.  He  also  wrote  Devotions;  First  Part, 
in  the  Ancient  Way  of  Offices,  with  psalms,  hymns, 
and  prayers  for  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
holy  day  in  the  year  (2d  ed.,  Rouen,  1672;  place 
and  date  of  1st  ed.  not  known),  a  work  which  in 
various  forms  has  passed  through  many  editioDs 
(4th  ed.,  1685;  "  reformed "  by  T.  DorringtoTii 
1687,  9th  ed.,  1727;  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Hopton, 
with  preface  by  Dr.  George  Hickes,  commonly  i 
known  as  "  Hickes's  Devotions/'  1701,  5th  ed.^j 
1717,  reprinted,  1846).  The  Harmony  of  the  Holyt] 
Oaspels  Digested  into  om  Hit 
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improved  by  J.  Bonnd  (London,  1705)  is  thought 

to  have  been  originally  published  as  the  second 

part  of  the  Devotiorui, 

Biblioorapht:  A.  k  Wood,  AtKence  OxonieMea,  iii.  149,  IfiO, 
1226,  1227,  Oxford.  1692;  C.  Butler.  HiaUrrical  Memoira, 
of  Ertiflish  .  .  .  Catholic;  iv.  459.  London.  1822;  DNB, 
u,  263-264;  J.  Gillow.  Biographical  DicHanary  of  Eng- 
liah  Catholics,  i.  87-90.  London.  1885. 

AUSTRALIA. 


History  (f  1). 

Relation  to  England  (i  2). 

Church  and  State.  General 

Statistics  (f  3). 
Anghcan  Church  ($  4). 
Other  Protestants  ($  5). 


Roman  Catholics  (f  6). 

Non  -  Christian  Religions 
(§7). 

Missions  Among  Aborigi- 
nes (J  8). 

Education  (i  9). 


Australia  is  a  continent  and  a  federal  common- 
wealth that  includes,  for  administrative  purposes, 
the  island  of  Tasmania;  it  consists  of  five  states, 
with  a  population  of  about  3,670,000 
I.  History,  in  1901,  in  addition  to  the  172,000 
inhabitants  of  Tasmania.  In  1788 
Sydney,  in  the  present  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
was  founded,  chiefly  as  a  penal  settlement, 
but  the  immigration  of  freemen  continued  side  by 
side  with  that  of  criminals  \mtil  1840,  while  after 
1835  the  latter  class  of  settlers  entered  the  colony 
in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  present  Western 
Australia  and  Queensland  penal  settlements  were 
established  at  King  George  Sound  and  Brisbane 
in  1825  and  1826,  while  Adelaide  and  South  Aus- 
tralia were  settled  in  1 836.  In  consequence  of  the  rich 
discoveries  of  gold  Victoria  was  formed  into  a  new 
colony  in  1851,  and  Queensland  was  separated  from 
New  South  Wales  eight  years  later.  These  districts 
enjoyed  the  utmost  independence,  especially  after 
1855,  but  the  need  of  imion  was  increasingly  felt,  so 
that  on  Jan.  1,  1901,  a  confederation  of  all  the 
colonies  and  Tasmania  was  formed  imder  the  name 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  adminis- 
tration consists  of  the  Governor-General,  seven 
ministers,  a  senate  of  six  members  from  each  of 
the  allied  states,  and  a  house  of  seventy-six  repre- 
sentatives. In  addition  to  this,  each  state  has 
its  own  parliament  and  president. 

The  legal  bond  of  Australia  with  the  mother 
coimtry  is  extremely  loose,  since  the  power  of  the 
English  Governor-General  is  restricted  to  a  tem- 
porary veto  with  regard    to  foreign 
2.  Relation  affairs.     On    the  other  hand,  by  far 
to  England,  the  greater  majority  of  the  population 
recognize  themselves  as  united   with 
the   mother  country  by   descent,   language,   and 
religion,  so  that  Australia  and  England  are  knit 
together  by  internal  bonds  other  than  political. 
The  import  and  export  trade,  moreover,  is  car- 
ried   on  chiefly  with  England,  which  is  also  the 
principal   creditor  of    the  national   debt  of    Aus- 
tralia.    The    immigrants    naturally    transplanted 
their  ecclesiastical  tendencies  and  institutions  into 
their  new  home,   and  the  religious  communities 
of  Australia  are  vitally  connected  with  those  of  the 
mother   country   as   well   as   with   other   British 
colonies,  thus  further  cementing  the  internal  union 
of  Australia  and  England. 

An  external  union  of  Church  and  State  was  long 
maintained  in  Australia,  the  state  finances  paying 
the  greater  part  of  the  salaries   of  the  clergy  and 


contributing  largely  to   the    building  of  churches 

and  parish  expenses  imtil  the  seventh  decade  of  the 

nineteenth  century.    The  dissolution 

3.  Church    of  this  relation,  begun  by  New  South 

and  State.   Wales  in  1862,  brought  little  disadvan- 

General      tage  to  the  larger  denominations,  and 

Statistics,    of  the  smaller  sects  only  the  Luthersins 

(chiefly   Germans)   suffered    severely 

by  the  change. 

The  following  table  gives  results  of  the  census 
of  1901,  to  which  figures  for  1891  are  added  for 
comparison: 
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To  the  figures  for  1901  are  to  be  added  1,240 
Quakers,  3,100  Unitarians,  22,050  who  reported 
themselves  simply  as  Protestants  (the  majority 
probably  Germans),  11,660  "  Christians,"  and  24,- 
200  adherents  of  smaller  bodies.  The  Salvation 
Army  numbered  31,150.  The  sum  total  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
therefore  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  and  three- 
quarter  millions. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  also  strong  in  Aus- 
tralia, as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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Adding  6,200  who  designated  themselves  simply 
as  "  Catholics,"  the  sum  total  is  857,450. 

The   ecclesiastical  jurisdiction   of  the  religious 
bodies  naturally  conforms  to  the  political  bound- 
aries of  the  states,  although,  as  in  case  of  the  states, 
unions,    either    temporary    or    permanent,    have 
been   formed.    The   oldest   and   most   prominent 
Protestant  body  in  Austrsdia    is  the 
4.  Anglican  Anglican  Church,  with  a  membership  of 
Church.     1,498,750.    Services  were  held  as  eariy 
as  1788,  although  the  bishopric  of  Aus- 
tralia (including  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand)  was  not 
created  until  1836.     In  1847  three  new  bishoprics 
were  created  and  the  former  bishop  of  Australia 
became   bishop  of  Sydney  and  metropolitan   of 
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Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  1897  the  incumbent 
was  made  archbishop  of  Sydney  and  he  has  the 
title  of  primate  of  Australia.  He  is  elected  by  the 
Australian  bishops,  but  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  present  the  prov- 
ince of  New  South  Wales  includes,  besides  the 
primatial  see  of  Sydney,  the  dioceses  of  Bath- 
urst  (founded  1869),  Goulbum  (1863),  Graf- 
ton and  Armidale  (1867),  Newcastle  (1847), 
and  Riverina  (1883).  The  province  of  Victoria 
comprises  the  dioceses  of  Ballarat  (1875),  Bendigo 
(1902),  Gippsland  (1902),  Melbourne  (1847),  and 
Wangaratta  (1902).  The  province  of  Queensland 
includes  the  dioceses  of  Brisbane  (1859),  North 
Queensland  (1878),  Rockhampton  (1892),  New 
Guinea  (1896),  and  Carpentaria  (1900).  Further, 
there  are  the  independent  dioceses  of  Tasmania, 
with  seat  at  Hobart  (1842);  Adelaide,  for  South 
Australia  (1847);  Perth  (1857)  and  Bunbury 
(1903),  in  West  Australia.  Each  bishopric  man- 
ages its  own  affairs,  diocesan  conventions  being 
convened  from  time  to  time  by  the  bishop  and  at- 
tended by  both  clergy  and  laity.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  these  conventions  concerns  finance,  the 
education  of  clergy,  and  relations  to  other  ecclesias- 
tical bodies.  In  1872  a  regular  organization  was 
adopted  which  imites  the  dioceses  of  the  present 
Commonwealth  under  the  primate  of  Sydney. 
Clerical  and  lay  representatives  of  these  sees  as- 
semble every  five  years  at  Sydney  for  general 
conference  and  legislation.  In  education  the 
Anglican  Church  is  important  chiefly  through  a 
number  of  colleges  under  its  supervision. 

The  Presbyterians,  who  numbered  427,000  in 
the  Commonwealth  in  1901,  belong  to  several 
branches.  Their  first  minister  was  installed  at 
Sydney  in  1823.  The  synod  of  each  state  and  the 
general  assembly  meet  annually.  The  Australian 
Methodists  in  1901  were  506,000  strong.  After 
the  census  of  that  year,  which  showed  seven 
branches  of  Methodists  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
union  of  the  entire  denomination 
5.  Other  was  effected  by  the  establishment 
Protestants,  of  the  ''  Methodist  Church  of  Aus- 
tralia/' first  in  three  colonies,  and  in 
1902  in  the  remainder.  The  first  Wesleyan  serv- 
ice in  Australia  was  held  in  1821,  but  a  Methodist 
conference  was  not  established  until  1854;  it  was 
at  first  affiliated  with  the  British  conference, 
becoming  independent  in  1876.  An  annual  con- 
ference is  held  in  each  colony,  and  the  general 
conference  meets  triennially,  while  every  ten  years 
the  Australian  Methodists  take  part  in  the  inter- 
national Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference.  The 
Baptists  of  Australia  numbered  91,700  in  1901, 
although  they  did  not  begin  to  increase  rapidly  until 
after  1852,  their  gains  being  due  primarily  to  their 
missionary  activity  in  cooperation  with  the  larger 
denominations  already  mentioned.  The  Congre- 
gationalists,  including  the  Independents,  num- 
bered 75,350  in  1901,  but  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  united  and  influential  religious  commimity  on 
account  of  their  basal  principle. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Conmion- 
wealth,  with  857,450  members,  is  divided  into  five 
provinces.  Although  Roman  Catholic  priests  were 


in  Australia  as  early  as  1803,  it  was  not  until  1820 
that  the  Church  came  to  a  vigorous  development 
with  the  aid  of  State  subvention  of  clergy  and 
buildings.  In  1834  Sydney  became  the  seat  of  a 
vicar  apostolic  with  twenty-five  priests,  and  eight 
years  later  was  elevated  into  an  archbishopric 
and  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan  for  Australia  and 
the  islands,  Hobart  and  Adelaide  being  suffragan 
sees,  although  they  did  not  remain  in 
6.  Roman  the  province  of  Sydney,  which  now 
Catholics,  includes  Maitland  (1847),  Armidale 
(1862),  Goulbum  (1862),  Bathurst 
(1865),  Lismore  (formerly  Grafton;  1887),  and  Wil- 
cannia  (1887).  The  second  oldest  archbishopric 
is  Melbourne,  which  was  created  a  diocese  in  1847 
and  elevated  to  an  archdiocese  in  1874.  To  it 
belong  the  bishoprics  of  Sandhurst  (1874),  Ballarat 
(1874),  and  Sale,  the  southeastern  part  of  Vic- 
toria (1887).  In  1887  Adelaide  and  Brisbane 
(founded  as  bishoprics  in  1842  and  1859)  were 
made  archbishoprics.  The  province  of  the  former 
comprises  the  dioceses  of  Perth  (1845);  Victoria, 
formerly  Palmerston,  in  the  north,  opposite  Mel- 
ville Island  (1847);  Port  Augusta,  on  Spencer 
Gulf  (1887);  and  Geraldton  (1898);  also  the  abbacy 
of  New  Norcia  (founded  on  Moore  River  in  1867) 
and  the  apostolic  vicarship  of  Kimberley  (1887). 
Brisbane  includes  the  bishopric  of  Rockhunpton 
(1881)  and  the  apostolic  vicarships  of  Cooktown 
(founded  in  1876  and  placed  for  the  most  part  in 
the  charge  of  the  Augustinians  for  missionary 
purposes)  and  Queensland  (1887).  The  fifth 
province  is  Hobart  (Tasmania),  founded  as  a  bishop- 
ric in  1842,  raised  to  metropolitan  rank  in  1888. 
Many  of  these  dioceses  contain  but  few  Roman 
Catholics,  and  were  poor  in  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions and  churches  at  the  time  of  their  creation. 
With  the  rapid  increase  of  immigration  after  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
and  in  the  determination  to  resist  the  propaganda 
of  Protestant  denominations,  orders  and  congrega- 
tions were  brought  to  Australia  at  an  early  period, 
and  were  particularly  active  in  missions  and  paro- 
chial schools.  The  most  extensive  settlements 
were  those  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Marists,  the  Domini- 
cans, and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
although  the  Benedictines  were  the  first  to  arrive. 
The  most  active  female  orders  are  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Roman  Catholic  associations 
flourish  in  all  the  cities,  and  schools  of  all  kinds, 
especially  intermediate,  are  under  ecclesiastical 
control,  while  Roman  Catholic  newspapers  and 
weeklies  promote  the  interests  of  this  Church. 
Synods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Australia 
have  thrice  been  held,  the  first  being  in  1844. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Australia  is  relatively 
small;  there  were  in  1901  only  14,850,  of  whom 
6,450  were  in  New  South  Wales  and 
7.  Non-     5,910     in    "^ctoria.     Mohammedans, 
Christian    chiefly  from  India  and  the  Sunda  Is- 
Religions.    lands,  numbered  scarcely  4,500,  chiefly 
in  Queensland.    Confucians  and  Bud- 
dhists were  not  carefully  distinguished  in  every 
colony,  as  is  clear  from  the  grave  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  Chinese  unmlgrants  and 
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th6  figures  assigned  to  Confucianism  and  Bud- 
dhism. The  majority  of  Buddhists  live  in  New 
South  Wales,  while  the  most  of  the  Confucians 
are  found  in  Queensland  and  Victoria.  The  esti- 
mated nimiber  of  the  latter  in  the  Commonwealth 
is  between  15,000  and  16,000,  and  that  of  the 
former  more  than  7,000. 

Polytheists  and  fetish-worshipers  come  from 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Sunda  Islands;  it  is  uncertain  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  this  category  is  made  up  of  the  aborigines. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  Australian  black- 
fellows  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by 
missionary  activity  in  their  behalf ,  although  the  pre- 
carious conditions  of  life  and  the  poverty  of  nature 
in  the  interior  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  reach 
the  natives  in  that  region,  and  the  obstacles  are 
augmented  by  their  spiritual  and 
8.  Missions  moral  degradation.  Nevertheless,  not 
Among  only  the  larger  denominations,  but 
Aborigines,  also  the  smaller,  such  as  the  Luther- 
ans and  the  Quakers,  are  engaged 
in  missionary  activity  among  the  aborigines. 
There  are,  in  addition,  special  societies  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  unions  of 
several  denominations,  such  as  the  Aborigines' 
Protection  Mission,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  the  Free  Mission  (in  New  South 
Wales),  and  the  Australian  Board  of  Missions  (in 
Victoria).  The  missions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  chiefly  in  the  north.    The  nimiber  of 


unconverted  Australian  aborigines  is  estimated 
between  10,000  and  20,000.  Several  missions  have 
also  been  eststblished  for  workmen  in  the  gold  mines. 

The  number  of  those  who  profess  to  be  ^thout  a 
religion,  such  as  freethinkers  and  the  like,  is  incon- 
siderable, the  census  returning  less  than  24,000 
of  this  class;  to  this  group,  however,  should  doubt- 
less be  added  many  of  those  who  declined  to  answer 
the  question  concerning  their  religion,  so  that  the 
number  can  probably  be  doubled. 

The  public  schools  of  Australia  underwent  an 

important  change  in  the  eighth  decade   of  the 

nineteenth     century,     when     obliga- 

g,  Educa-  tory  gratuitous  instruction  was  intro- 
tion.  duced  into  all  the  colonies.  While 
many  schools  are  still  maintained  by 
religious  denominations,  all  citisens  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  The  inter- 
mediate schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  under  denominational  control  and  of 
denominational  origin.  Popular  Christian  educar 
tion  is  also  furthered  by  the  Sunday-schools,  which 
are  well  attended.  Wilhixm  Goxts. 
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Austria  is  an  empire  of  southern  Europe,  forming 
with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  (which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  article;  see  Hungary)  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  Excluding  also  the 
former  Tur^h  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina (q.v.),  the  area  is  115,903  square  miles, 
the  population  (1900)  26,107,304. 

I.  The  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
Churches:  During  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
Protestantism  made  much  progress  among  the 
people  and  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  number  of 
sects,  especially  in  Bohemia.  But  the  government 
remained  Roman  Catholic  and  by  force  and  law 
freed  the  Church  from  heresy  and  then  began  to 
rule  it.  Long  before  the  reign  of  Joseph  II  (1780- 
90)  Galilean  and  Jansenist  teachings  were  intro- 
duced and  were  intensified  by  Febronianism  (see 
HoNTHEiM,  JoHANN  NiKOLAUs),  and  Joseph  trans- 
formed the  Austrian  Church  into  a  body  which 
was  almost  schismatic.  An  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment was  formed  which  regulated  the  minutest 
details  by  state  law,  sparing  scarcely  any  depart- 
ment of  activity,  le^slation,  or  administration 
(see  Joseph  II). 

A  new  period  began  with  the  concordat  of  1855 


(see  CoNcoRDATB  AND  DsLiMrnNo  Bulls,  VI,  2, 
SS  6,  8).  The  imperial  patent  of  Mar.  4,  1849, 
and  the  imperial  enactments  of  Apr.  18  and  23, 
1850,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  Chiu*ch  and  in  1853  negotiations  were 
begun  with  the  Curia  for  carrying  out  the  new  pro- 
visions. The  result  was  the  concordat  of  Aug.  18, 
1855,  which  was  promulgated  by  a  bull  of  the 
pope  and  by  an  imperial  patent,  both  dated  Nov. 
5  of  the  same  year.  A  definite  agreement  in  regard 
to  all  ecclesiastical  matters  was  enacted  in  thirty- 
six  articles.  The  jurisdiction  and  administration 
of  the  Chm*ch,  so  far  as  its  internal 
z.  The  Con-  interests  were  concerned,  were  placed 
cordat  of  entirely  under  church  control,  in  this 
1855.  category  falling  the  relations  between 
the  bishops,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  and 
the  Holy  See;  the  education  and  ordination  of  the 
clergy;  diocesan  administration;  the  arrangement  of 
public  prayers,  processions,  pilgrimages,  funerals, 
provincial  councils,  and  diocesan  synods;  the  super- 
intendence and  giving  of  instruction  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  youth,  and  all  religious  instruction  from 
the  theological  faculties  to  the  public  schools; 
the  ecclesiastical  right  to  censor  books;  jurisdiction 
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over  marriage;  the  discipline  of  the  clergy;  the 
right  of  patronage;  ecclesiastical  penalties  inflicted 
on  the  laity;  seizing  of  ecclesiastical  property;  and 
the  internal  administration  of  religious  orders. 
The  State  retained  control  of  marriage  in  its  civil 
aspect,  the  civic  position  of  the  clergy,  and  the  right 
to  punish  them.  An  agreement  between  Church 
and  State  was  necessary  for  the  creation  or  altera- 
tion of  dioceses,  parishes,  and  other  benefices,  the 
collation  to  livings  and  ecclesiastical  offices,  the 
appointment  of  professors  of  theology,  catechists, 
the  inspectors  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  orders 
and  religious  congregations,  and  the  expenditure 
of  religious  funds. 

The  results  of  the  concordat,  though  it  was  actu- 
ally enforced  in  but  few  points,  were  especially  note- 
worthy in  two  phases  of  public  life.  The  marriage 
laws  hitherto  prevailing  were  subjected  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny,  and  by  the  imperial  patent  of  Oct.  8, 1856, 
the  Roman  Catholics  received  a  new  law  corre- 
sponding in  all  respects  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  placing  divorce  under  the  control  of  the 
newly  created  episcopal  divorce  court.  Seminaries 
for  boys  were  established  in  all  dioceses,  and 
received    children    of    lawful    birth 

2.  Effects     inmiediately  after  they  left  the  public 
of  the      schools,   giving  them,  in  addition  to 

Concordat,  their  gynmasium  training,  preparation 
for  later  theological  studies,  thus 
forming  places  of  education  for  the  future  clergy. 
The  expenses  of  these  seminaries  were  partly  cov- 
ered by  ecclesiastical  funds  and  partly  by  the  income 
from  benefices.  The  influence  of  the  State  was 
limited  to  the  supervision  of  their  financial  relations 
and  the  superintendence  of  instruction  so  far  as 
it  concerned  the  State.  The  result  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  theolo^cal 
students  from  1,804  in  1861  to  3,286  in  1868,  after 
which  began  a  period  of  decline,  due  especially  to 
the  law  of  Dec.  6,  1868,  which  abrogated  the  pre- 
vious exemption  of  theological  students  from 
military  service,  an  additional  factor  being  the 
school  laws  of  1868  and  1869,  which  made  adniission 
to  study  in  a  faculty  conditional  on  the  possession 
of  a  diploma  from  a  gymnasium.  The  breach 
with  the  concordat  widened  steadily,  and  the  law 
of  May  25,  1868,  repealed  the  imperial  patent  of 
Oct.  8,  1856.  The  former  regulations  concerning 
marriage  were  again  enforced,  divorces  being  re- 
ferred to  state  tribunals  and  civil  marriage  being 
again  permitted.  Finally,  by  a  despatch  of  July 
30.  1870,  Austria  abrogated  the  concordat  alto- 
gether. 

The  theolo^cal  training  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

clergy  is  given  partly  by  the  faculties  of  the  various 

universities  and  partly  by  the  diocesan  seminaries. 

Theological  faculties  exist  in  the  imi- 

3.  Theo-    versities  of  ^^enna,  Graz,  Innsbruck, 

logical     Prague  (two),  Lemberg|  (for  both  the 

Education.  Latin  and  Greek  rites),  Czemowitz,  and 
Oacow,  in  addition  to  two  independent 
theological  faculties,  not  affiliated  with  any  imiver- 
sity,  in  Salzburg  and  Olmatz.  The  course  given 
by  the  diocesan  seminaries  corresponds  essentially 
to  that  given  by  the  university  faculties,  but 
they    are    forbidden    to    confer    academic    de- 


grees and  the  bishop  is  in  absolute  control.  Cer- 
tain orders  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
own  members  in  twenty  monastic  schools,  yearly 
courses  being  given  in  successive  years  in  different 
monasteries  in  the  Tyrol.  In  1895  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  had  16,132  priests,  the  Greek  Catholic 
2,649,  and  the  Greek  Oriental  475. 

In  cases  where  a  living  has  no  canonical  claims 
to  a  definite  income,  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
and  even  the  State,  come  to  its  assistance.  The 
claim  to  such  an  income,  either  from  the  property 
of  the  living  or  from  the  benefice,  begins  with 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  but  if  religious  founda- 
tions and  monasteries  desire  to  give  a  title  to  such 
income  to  one  who  does  not  belong  to  their  own 
number,  they  are  required  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  government.  The  endowment  of  the  Church 
has  come  from  the  monasteries  secularized  in  the 
reign  of  Joseph  II  and  later,  abandoned  churches, 

and  suppressed  oonununities,  canon- 
4.  Revenues,  ries,  benefices,  and  ecclesiastical  feoffs. 

It  is  continually  augmented,  more- 
over, by  the  intercalaries  (the  income  of  vacant 
positions),  the  auxiliary  taxes  of  dioceses  and 
orders,  and,  in  Bohemia,  by  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
the  sale  of  salt.  This  fund,  when  the  property 
has  been  sold,  is  invested  in  state  bonds  which 
belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  province  or  diocese, 
the  income  being  administered  by  the  government 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  bishop  or  bishops. 
It  is  charged  with  the  defrayal  of  certain  expenses 
(the  cathedral  chapters  of  Budweis,  Salzburg, 
Trent,  and  Brixen  drawing  their  entire  income  from 
it),  as  well  as  with  the  payment  of  all  other  dis- 
bursements which  are  not  obligatory  on  a  third 
party.  The  revenues  are  devoted  to  the  defray- 
ment of  patronage,  the  income  and  endowment 
of  new  parishes,  the  building  of  churches,  the  in- 
crease in  the  income  of  livings,  the  salary  of  chap- 
lains, the  making  good  of  deficits,  the  support  of 
mendicant  orders,  the  salaries  of  teachers  at  the 
state  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  theological 
faculties  and  seminaries.  A  second  f\md  is  that 
for  students,  which  is  derived  from  the  estates  of 
the  Jesuit  monasteries  suppressed  by  Maria  Theresa 
on  Dec.  23,  1774,  and  is  devoted  to  defraying  the 
expenses  of  Roman  Catholic  education  in  interme- 
diate and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  new  school  law,  this  fund  is  also 
used  for  undenominational  public  schools,  since 
the  estates  of  the  Jesuit  monasteries  are  not  regarded 
as  the  property  of  the  Church.  For  the  value  of 
the  livings  and  the  income  of  the  religious  orders 
no  recent  data  are  at  hand,  but  in  1875  the  former 
amounted  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  7,644,611 
florins,  and  the  latter  to  4,100,375  florins. 

Austria  is  divided  into  nine  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces as  follows:  (1)  the  archdiocese  of  Vienna 
for  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  with  the  two  suffragan 
dioceses  of  St.  POlten  and  Linz;  (2)  Salzburg  for 
Salzburg,  Stjrria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarlberg, 
with  the  five  suffragan  dioceses  of  Seckau,  Lavant, 
Gurk,  Brixen,  and  Trent;  (3)  G6rz  for  Camiola, 
KQstenland,  and  the  island  of  Arbe,  with  the  four 
suffragan  dioceses  of  Laibach,  Triest-Capo  d'Istria, 
Parenzo-Pola,    and    Veglia-Arbe;  (4)    Prague    for 
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Bohemia,    with   the   three   suffragan  dioceses    of 

Leitmeritz,  KdniggrUtz,  and  Budweis;  (5)  Ohnfltz 

for  Moravia  and  a   portion  of  Silesia, 

$.  Arch-  with  the  suffragan  diocese  of  BrUnn; 
dioceses  and  (6)  the  Austrian  portion  of  the  exempt 

Dioceses,  diocese  of  Breslau  for  the  remainder 
of  Silesia;  (7)  the  Austrian  portion 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Warsaw,  with  the  diocese 
of  Cracow;  (8)  Lemberg  for  GaUcia  (excepting 
Cracow)  and  Bukowina,  with  the  two  suffragan 
dioceses  of  Przemysl  and  Tamow;  (9)  Zara  for 
Dahnatia  (excepting  Arbe),  with  the  five  suffragan 
dioceses  of  Sebenico,  Spalato-Macarsca,  Lesina, 
Ragusa,  and  Cattaro. 

Austria,  like  Germany,  has  countless  Roman 
Catholic  societies,  institutions,  and  foundations. 
In  almost  every  parish  there  are  brotherhoods 
and  societies  for  prayer,  associations  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  societies  of  priests,  congregations  of 
Mary,  Franciscan  Tertiaries,  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Family  (with  25,000  families  in  the  diocese  of 
Lavant  alone),  societies  for  pilgrimage  and  for  the 
building  and  adornment  of  churches,  church  music, 
home  missions,  brotherhoods  of  St.  Michael,  polit- 
ical Roman  Catholic  societies,  and  general  Roman 
Catholic  social  organizations  with  40,000  members 
in  the  single  provmce  of  Upper  Austria.  Children 
and  youth  are  cared  for  m  protectories,  kinder- 
gartens, orphan  asylums,  refectories, 

6.  Societies  boarding-schools,    refuges,     training- 

and  schools  for  apprentices,  and  the  like. 
Charities,    while    the    great     Roman    Catholic 

school-union  has  about  40,000  mem- 
bers. Popular  education  is  promoted  by  reading 
clubs  and  societies  for  the  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional literature,  as  well  as  by  reading-rooms  and 
libraries  for  the  clergy  and  laity,  while  Roman 
Catholic  science,  literature,  and  art  are  advanced 
by  the  LeihOeselUchaft,  the  Czech  society  Vlastf 
and  by  various  periodicals.  Countless  institutions 
are  devoted  to  charity,  including  almshouses, 
memorial  foundations,  poor  gilds,  hospitals  of  the 
most  various  characters,  and  funds  for  the  feeding 
of  the  poor  in  monasteries.  There  are  likewise 
insurance  societies  for  the  protection  of  masters, 
partners,  apprentices,  peasants,  workmen,  credit 
and  other  purposes  of  economic  nature,  but  clubs 
of  Roman  (3atholic  students  are  still  only  in  embryo. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  Greek  and  Armenian 
Christians,  some  being  Uniates  and  some  non- 
Uniates.  The  Uniate  Greeks,  or  Greek  Catholics, 
form  a  special  ecclesiastical  province  with  the  arch- 
diocese of  Lemberg  and  the  suffragan  diocese  of 
Przemysl.  The  Uniates  of  the  Armeno-Catholic 
rite  also  have  an  archbishopric  of  Lemberg,  the  arch- 
bishop likewise  ruling  over  the  non-Uniate  Arme- 
nians of  Galicia  and  Bukowina.  The  non-Uniate 
Greeks  of  the  Greek  Oriental  rite  have  a  patriarchate 

at  Carlowitz  with  ten   bishoprics  or 

7.  Greek     eparchies,  of  which  seven  are  in  Hun- 
and  Anne-  gary,  one  in  Czemowitz  (Bukowina), 

nian^Chris-  one  at  Hermannstadt  (Transylvania), 

tians.      and  one  at  Sebenico  (for  Dalmatia  and 

Istria),  in  addition  to  the  community 

at  Vienna.    The  patriarch  is  chosen  by  the  national 

congress  of  Servia,  which  must  remain  in  session 


sufficiently  long  for  its  candidate  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor,  after  which  the  formal 
consecration  takes  place.  The  non-Uniate  Arme- 
nians of  the  Armeno-Oriental  rite  control  the 
Mekhitarist  monastery  in  Vienna  (see  Mekhi- 
TARiSTs)  and  are  accordingly  subject  to  the  Uniate 
Armenian  archbishop  of  Lemberg.  The  Old  Catho- 
lics have  three  parishes  at  Vienna,  Wamsdorf, 
and  Ried,  and  in  1902  built  two  new  churches  at 
Schdnlinde  and  Blottendorf.  The  Philippones, 
or  Lippowanians,  expelled  from  Russia,  have 
formed  scattered  communities  in  Galicia  and 
Bukowina. 

n.  The  Protestant  Churches:  Austria  is  essen- 
tially Roman  Catholic,  and  the  number  of  Evan- 
geUcal  Protestants  in  the  Empire  has  declined  from 
a  tenth  of  the  population  at  the  time  of  their  great- 
est expansion  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  a  fiftieth. 
A  patent  of  toleration  was  issued  in  their  favor  on 
Oct.  13,  1781,  and  the  Protestant  patent  of  Apr. 
8,  1861,  conferred  upon  them  full  equality  before 
the  law.  At  the  same  time  the  political,  civil,  and 
academic  disabilities  of  the  non-Catholics  were  re- 
moved, and  they  were  no  longer  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  another  diurch,  while 
they  were  now  permitted  to  adorn  their  churches, 
to  celebrate  their  feasts,  and  to  exercise  pastoral 
care.  On  the  day  after  the  patent  was  issued 
(Apr.  9),  a  preliminary  church  constitution  was 
drawn  up,  but  one  which  was  substituted  on  Jan. 
6  (23),  1866,  canceled  important  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  from  this  the  present 
I.  The  constitution  of  Dec.  9,  1891 ,  dif- 
Evangelical  fers  only  in  minor  details.  The  Evan- 
Church  gelical  Church,  divided  into  parishes, 
and  its  Or-  seniories,  superintendencies,  and  syn- 
ganization.  ods,  is  unrestricted  m  respect  to  jts 
confession,  its  books,  the  creation  of 
societies  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational  pur- 
poses, and  its  relations  to  foreign  religious  bodies. 
It  forms  a  national  Church,  of  which  the  emperor 
may  be  regarded  as  the  bishop,  his  prerogatives  in 
its  control  being  distinguished  from  the  correspond- 
ing fimctions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  German  sov- 
ereigns in  degree,  not  in  kind.  His  position  is  due, 
however,  to  his  constitutional  relation  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  to  his  ecclesiastical  relation.  The 
lawful  administration  of  Evangelical  fimds,  as  wdl 
as  revenues  and  assessments,  is  guaranteed  by  the 
State. 

The  Austrian  Evangelical  Church  is  divided  into 
ten  superintendencies,  six  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, three  of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  and  one 
mixed.  Those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  are: 
(1)  Vienna,  with  the  seniories  of  Lower  Austria, 
Triest,  Styria,  the  region  south  of  the  Drave  m 
Carinthia,  and  the  region  north  of  the  Drave  and 
in  the  GmUnd  valley  in  Carinthia;  (2)  Upper  Aus- 
tria, with  an  upper  and  a  lower  seniory;  (3)  West- 
em  Bohemia;  (4)  Eastern  Bohemia;  (5)  Asch 
(also  in  Bohemia);  (6)  Moravia  and  Sileeda,  with 
the  seniories  of  Bninn,  Zauchtl,  and  Silesia.  The 
superintendencies  of  the  Helvetic  Confession  are: 
(1)  Vienna;  (2)  Bohemia,  with  the  seniories  of 
Prague,   Chrudim,   Podiebrad,   and  Czaslau;  and 
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(3)  Moravia,  with  a  western  and  an  eastern  se- 
niory.  The  superintendency  of  mixed  confession 
is  that  of  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  with  three  seniories 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  western,  middle,  and 
eastern,  and  one  of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  Ga- 
licia. There  is  also  a  small  Anglican  parish  in 
Triest,  under  the  control  of  the  Helvetic  superin- 
tendency of  Vienna.  The  number  of  ministers  and 
vicars  in  1900  was  299,  and  there  were  640  places 
of  worship. 

While  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  increase  of  Roman  Catholics  was  but  9.12 
per  cent,  the  Evangelicals  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession showed  an  increase  of  15.17  per  cent,  as 
against  9.28  in  the  preceding  decade;  and  the  Hel- 
vetic Confession  a  gain  of  6.67  per  cent,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  more  rapid  accretion  of  9.05  in 
the  ten  years  previous.     In  Bohemia 

2.  Changes  the  Evangelical  gain  was  20.06  per 
of  Con-  cent,  in  Styria  25.9  per  cent,  and  in 
fession.      Lower   Austria   37.01    per   cent.     In 

Silesia  and  Galicia  alone  the  increase 
of  Evangelicals  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  gain 
in  population,  this  being  due  to  the  increasing  emi- 
gration from  the  German  districts  of  West  Silesia 
and  the  German  colonies  in  Galicia,  an  additional 
factor  being  the  immigration  of  GaHcian  workmen 
to  Silesia  to  work  in  the  coal  mines. 

No  statistics  are  available  for  a  classification  of 
the  Austrian  Protestants  according  to  language, 
nor  are  the  figures  sufficiently  complete  to  afford  a 
safe  basis  to  determine  the  changes  caused  by  im- 
migration and  emigration.  The  Lo8  von  ttom 
movement,  which  began  in  1898,  resulted  by  1900 
in  the  loss  of  more  than  40,000  members  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  some  30,000  becoming 
Evangelicals,  several  thousand  Old  Catholics,  an 
undetermined  number  joining  the  Moravians  and 
Methodists,  while  some  broke  entirely  with  denom- 
inational Christianity.  Many,  however,  returned 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  hundred  new 
chap>els  were  erected,  and  seventy- five  preachers, 
chiefly  from  Germany,  entered  upon  the  work  (see 
Los  VON  Rom). 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  by  secular  teachers  of  religion, 
either  in  the  school  or  in  "  stations."  By  a  law  of 
June  17,  1888,  an  allowance  was  given  or  a  special 
teacher  of  religion  was  appointed  in  the  higher 
classes  of  primary  or  secondary  schools  of  more 
than  three  classes,  and  more  than  160  teachers  of 
this  description  are  active  in  over  560 

3.  Schools.    "  stations."    The    Church    also    pro- 

vides for  religious  instruction  in  nor- 
mal and  intermediate  schools,  although  state  aid  is 
given  only  when  the  total  number  of  Evangelical 
scholars  in  such  an  institution  is  more  than  twenty. 
National,  district,  and  local  school  boards  are  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  and  sup)ervision  of 
normal  and  intermediate  schools  in  each  province, 
and  in  almost  all  the  boards  the  Evangelical  Church 
has  a  vote  (at  least  advisory)  and  representatives. 
In  consequence  of  the  rivalry  of  the  state  unde- 
nominational schools,  however,  the  Evangelical 
schools  tend  to  become  more  or  less  ultramontane, 


and  are  gradually  decreasing  as  a  result  of  the 
double  taxes  levied  on  the  Evangelicals.  In  1869 
there  were  372  Evangelical  schools,  a  number  which 
has  since  decreased  by  two-thirds.  An  Evangelical 
normal  school  exists  in  Bielitz  for  the  training  of 
Evangelical  teachers,  while  in  Czaslau  there  is  a 
Czech  Evangelical  Reformed  seminary  for  Bohemia 
and  Moravia. 

The  education  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  is  con- 
fined to  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State  in^enna. 
Though  desired  by  the  estates  for  this  purpose 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  first  founded 
as  a  theological  institute  after  the  separation 
of  the  empire  from  Germany  and  the  pro- 
hibition to  attend  German  universities  (Apr.  2, 
1821).  On  Oct.  8,  1850  (July  18,  1861)  it  was 
made   a   faculty   with   the   right    to 

4.  Theo-  confer  degrees,  but  although  the  only 
logical  Evangelical  theological  school  in  all 
Education.  Austria,  clerical  intrigues,  Protestant 
narrowness,  and  the  disfavor  and  indif- 
ference of  the  Liberals  have  prevented  it  from  being 
incorporated  with  the  university  and  securing  the 
rooms  allotted  to  it  in  the  new  buildings.  The 
school  consists  of  six  professors  and  two  privat- 
docents,  teaching  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  dogmatics 
separately.  The  course  of  study  is  at  least  six 
semesters,  two  of  which  must  be  spent  at  Vienna. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  dual  monarchy  in  1861, 
which  denies  to  Hungary  all  Austrian  subventions, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Hungarian  legislation 
and  the  national  excitement,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  theological  school  has  diminished.  In 
1904-05,  however,  fifty-one  were  studying  there,  al- 
though the  meager  salaries  attached  to  the  majority 
of  the  parishes  gives  little  hope  of  an  increased 
student  body.  In  1901  a  small  national  denomina- 
tional Utraquist  home  was  established  at  Vienna 
by  private  contributions  for  the  aid  of  students 
without  means,  and  is  conducted  by  an  inspector 
and  an  ephor. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their 
churches,    schools,    and    charitable   organizations, 
the  congregations  have  the  right  to  claim  State  aid, 
but  this  is  asked  reluctantly,  despite  the  heavy 
debts  of  most  of  the  congregations,  especially  in 
Galicia.    Outside   assistance    is,    therefore,    abso- 
lutely necessary.    The  oldest  and  most  generous 
benefactor  is  the  GtLstav  Adolf  Verein 
5.  Financial  (q.v.)    which   has   spent   millions    of 
Status  of    fiorins,  and  which  is  divided  in  Austria 
the  Evan-    into  a  main  society  with  fifteen  branch 

gelicals.  societies,  in  addition  to  thirty  societies 
for  women,  forty-nine  for  children, 
and  324  local  organizations.  This  is  followed  by 
the  Lutherischer  Gotteskasten  and,  more  recently, 
by  the  Evangelischer  Bund  (see  Gotteskasten,  Lu- 
therischer ;  Bund,  Evangelischer),  as  well  as  by 
many  societies  and  private  benefactors  in  Switzer- 
land and  Holland.  The  property  of  the  individual 
superintendencies  is  administered  by  committees 
of  the  districts  concerned,  while  the  foundations 
and  funds  of  the  superintendencies  and  seniories 
are  controlled  by  committees  appointed  from  these 
bodies,  and  also  by  the  supreme  church  council 
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and  the  Gustav  Adolf  Verein.  These  funds  are 
devoted  to  many  purposes,  such  as  general  eccle- 
siastical interests,  the  support  of  ecclesiastical 
officials  and  their  widows  and  orphans,  candidates 
for  the  ministry  and  theological  students,  general 
educational  objects,  teachers  with  their  widows 
and  orphans,  religious  instruction,  charities,  and 
burials.  The  Evangelical  Church  likewise  provides 
pensions  for  superannuated  pastors  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  for  their  widows  and  orphans. 

Societies  and  charitable  organizations  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  among  the  Evangelicals  of 
Austria.  Women's  clubs  exist  in  many  city  con- 
gregations, and  institutions  for  those  intending 
to  be  confirmed  are  also  popular.  Orphan  asylimis 
exist  at  Biala,  Bielitz,  Goisem,  Graz,  Krabschitz, 
Russic,  Stanislau,  Teled,  Ustron,  Weikersdorf 
(Gallneukirchen),  Waiem,  and  Vienna  (St.  Pftlten). 
Siunmer  homes  are  provided  by  the  Erster  Evan- 
gelischer  UnterattUzungsverein  fur  Kinder,  while 
the    Oberdsterreichischer    Evangelischer  Verein    fUr 

Innere   Mission    cares   for   the   sick, 

6.  Societies  maintaining    in    Gallneukirchen,    in 

and         addition  to  a  house  of  deaconesses, 

Charities,    asylimis  for  the  sick  and  insane,  as 

well  as  homes  for  convalescents. 
The  deaconesses  trained  at  Gallneukirchen  find 
employment  at  Gablonz,  Graz,  Hall,  Marienbad, 
Meran,  and  Vienna,  while  in  Aussig  and  Teplitz 
they  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  mimidpal 
hospital  after  the  expulsion  of  the  nuns.  Closely 
connected  with  this  society  is  that  of  the  Verein 
fur  die  Evangdische  Diakonissensache  in  Wien 
with  its  home,  sununer  sanitarium,  and  hospital. 
In  1901  a  third  house  of  deaconesses  was  estab- 
lished at  Prague,  and  a  number  of  other  Evan- 
gelical homes  and  hospitals  also  exist.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  dead  and  their  survivors  by  the 
Evangelischer  Leichenbestattungsverein  in  Vienna 
and  by  the  Sterbekasse  fur  Evangdische  Pfarrer 
und  Lehrer  Oesterreichs,  Educational  institutions 
aboimd,  while  devotion  is  fostered  by  libraries  of 
various  types,  "  evenings  at  home,"  church  con- 
certs, Sunday-schools,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  and  young  women's  societies.  The 
Czech  "  Comenius  Society,"  the  "  Evangelical 
Literary  Society  of  the  Augsburg  Confession," 
and  the  ''  Comenium,"  as  well  as  the  German 
Evangdischer  Volksbildungverein,  the  first  three 
at  Prague  and  the  last  at  Teschen,  are  literary  in 
character.  The  only  scientific  Evangelical  maga- 
zine, however,  is  the  Jahrbuch  der  Gesdlschaft  fUr 
die  Geschichte  des  Protestantismus  in  Oesterreich, 
founded  in  1879  for  the  investigation  and  presen- 
tation of  the  history  of  Evangelical  Protestantism. 
Among  other  Protestant  denominations.  State 
recognition  is  accorded  only  to   the   Moravians, 

beginning  with  1880.  Baptists,  Irving- 

7.  Minor    ites,  Mennonites,  Metho(&sts,  Congre- 

Denomina-  gationalists,     the   Scotch    New    Free 

tions  and   Church  in  Vienna,  and  the  Free  Evan- 

Non-Chris-  gelical    Church  in   Bohemia  are    re- 

tians.        garded  as  imdenominational,  and  are 

allowed  to  worship  only  in  private. 
The  Jews  are  now  represented  in  all  provinces 
of  Austria,  although  previous  to  1848  no  Jew  was 


allowed  to  reside  in  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  Istria,  Tyrol,  and  Vorarlberg.  The  Mo- 
hammedans in  the  army  thus  far  have  places  of 
worship  only  in  the  barracks. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  various  con- 
fessions   in   Austria,   it   may   be   said    that    the 
Greek  Uniates  are  found   chiefly  in    Galicia,  the 
Armenian    Uniates    in    Galicia    and    Bukowina, 
the  Greek  Catholics  of  the  Oriental 
8.  Religious  rite  in  Bukowina  and  Dalmatia,  the 
Distribution  Armenian    Catholics  of    the    Orien- 
and         tal  rite   in    Bukowina    and  Galicia, 
Statistics,    the  Jews  in  Lower  Austria,  Galicia, 
and  Bukowina.    The  Evangelicals  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  are  far  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed than  those  of  the  Helvetic  Confession, 
who  are  centered  chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia- 
Almost  half  of  those  professing  no  creed  are  in 
Lower  Austria.    The  religious  statistics  of  the  em- 
pire on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  Dec.  31, 1900,  are 
sununarized  on  page  381.  Georo  Loesche. 

BiBUOOBAPHT :  K.  Kuxmany,  Lehrbudi  des  attoemeinen 
und  OaimreichiBchen  €tfanffeli9d^-proteaiarUi»dien  Kirehen^ 
nehies,  Vienna,  1856;  J.  A.  Ginsel,  Uandbuch  des  neuesten 
in  Oesterreidi  geUenden  Ktrdten-RedUee,  3  vols.,  Vienna, 
1856-62;  Sammluno  der  aUgemeinen  kirchliehen  Verord- 
nunoen  der  kaiserltchen  kirdUiehen  etfanoeliechen  Ober- 
kvrdnenratee  (published  continuously  sinoe  1873);  StaUe-' 
Heche  Monateehrift  (published  at  Vienna  by  the  Central 
Commission  for  Statistics  since  1875);  M.  Baumgarten, 
Die  kaiKoliedte  Kirtke  uneerer  Zeil  und  ihre  Diener  in 
Wort  und  BUd,  3  vols.,  Munich.  1897-1902;  Q.  A.  Skalsky, 
Zur  GeediidUe  der  evanoeliechen  Kirehenverfaeeuno  in 
Oeeierreieh,  Vienna,  1898;  O.  Loesche,  Jahrbuch  der  Qe- 
eeUachaft  fUr  die  Oeeehichie  dee  Proieatantiemue  in  Oester- 
reich (published  since  1883  in  Vienna);  Oesterreichisehe 
StaHsHJe  (edited  under  the  Central  Commission  for  Statis- 
tics, in  Vienna),  especially  vols.  Ixii-lxiii,  1902;  the  Quel- 
len  und  Forschungen  tur  dsterreichisdten  Kirchengeechichte 
has  begun  publication  imder  the  care  of  the  Leo-Qesell- 
schaft  in  Vienna,  1906. 

AUTHORITY,  ECCLESIASTICAL  {Potestas  eo 
desiastica):  The  vested  power  of  the  Church 
over  its  members,  by  vutue  of  a  divine  commission 
{mandatum  divinum)  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.  According  to  the  pre-Reformation  view 
and  according  to  the  same  view  as  conserved  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to-day,  this  authority 
is  vested  only  in  the  pope  and  the  bishops;  so  that 
any  others  can  exercise  it  merely 
Pre-Refor-  in  their  name,  as  their  commissioned 
mation  and  agents.      Indeed,     strictly    regarded, 

Roman      according  to  the  sense  of   the  curia. 

Catholic  it  devolves  exclusively  upon  the  pope, 
^ew.  so  that  even  the  bishops  possess  none 
but  a  derivative  power  from  him; 
and  in  so  far  as  this  conception  of  the  matter  is 
fundamental  to  the  Vatican,  it  must  accordingly 
be  regarded  as  the  sense  which  officially  obtains 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to-day. 

Intrinsically,  to  be  siire,  the  power  of  the  Church 
is  a  salutary  and  spiritual  power  even  according 
to  the  pre-Reformation  doctrine.  But  the  com- 
mission also  carries  with  it  everything  which 
appears  expedient  in  the  sight  of  the  commissioned 
themselves,  with  reference  to  the  interests  and 
cure  of  souls,  toward  the  appertaining  regulation 
of  external  conduct.  Within  limits  affecting  the 
cure  of  souls,  then,  the  Church  is  also  empowered 
with   civil   functions   and   prerogatives.    In   this 
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respect,  the  pre-Reformation  doctrine  distinguiahes 
two  sides  or  directions  of  ecclesiastical  authority: 
an  internal  power  (potestas  ordinis  or  aacrameiV' 
talis)  and  an  external  (potestas  jtarisdictionis  or 
jurisdictumalis),  the  iormer  acting  upon  the  so- 
called  forum  internum,  the  latter  upon  the  externum. 
The  Evangelical  Church,  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
alike,  puts  a  narrower  construction  upon  eccle- 
siastical authority,  interpreting  the  potestas  eccle- 
siastica  exclusively  as  the  power  of  administering  the 
word  and  sacraments  in  the  widest 

Protestant  sense  of  the  term;  which  includes 
View.  the  cure  of  souls  under  these  instru- 
mentalities, but  not  at  all  the  external 
regulation  of  conduct  by  the  exercise  of  legal 
compulsion.  The  exclusion  of  the  ungodly  from 
the  congregation  is  to  be  brought  about  without 
human  power,  solely  through  the  word  of  God; 
and  so  this  jurisdiction  is  only  an  act  of  verbal 
execution.  Not  infrequently  in  the  Evangelical 
confessional  writings,  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
mentioned  comprehensively  as  the  "  power  of  the 
keys  "  (see  Keys,  Power  of  the).  As  such  it  is 
attributed  not  to  a  single  estate  in  the  Church,  but 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole.  The  power  of  the  Church 
is  thus  committed  immediately  to  the  Church; 
intermediately  and  for  practical  operation  the  per- 
sons thereunto  adopted  receive  it  from  the  Church. 
Thus  the  Evangelical  conception  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  assigns  to  the  secular  powers,  or  as 
modemly  expressed,  the  State,  a  different  province 
in  relation  to  the  control  of  church  affairs,  from 
that  of  pre-Reformation  times  and  Ukewise  that 
of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  to-day.  The 
Schwabach  articles  of  1528  declare  "  the  power 
of  the  Chiu*ch  is  only  to  choose  ministers  and  to 
exercise  the  Christian  ban,''  and  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  the  sick;  **  all  other  power  is  held  either  by 
Christ  in  heaven,  or  by  temporal  powers  on  earth." 
The  reiterated  expressions  of  Luther  and  other 
Reformers,  to  the  effect  that  this  temporal  power 
has  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  may  not 
interfere  in  church  government,  mean 

Views  of  consistently  this  alone,  that  the  tem- 
Luther  and  poral  power  has  no  spiritual  juris- 
Other  Re-    diction     and    may    not    intermeddle 

formers,  with  the  cure  of  souls.  The  matter 
of  control  in  the  external  affairs  of 
the  Church,  that  is,  what  we  nowadays  call  church 
government,  was  deferred  by  Luther  even  so  early 
as  his  tract  to  the  German  nobility,  and  at  a  later 
period  constantly  so,  to  the  temporal  powers 
directly;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  German 
Reformers.  Li  particular,  they  claim  for  the 
Chiurch  no  manner  of  legislative  prerogative;  the 
Reformation  ecclesiastical  law  subsists  rather,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  formulated  by  new  legislation, 
entirely  upon  State  enactments  (see  Church 
Order).  Only  since  the  established  reformation 
Chiu*ch  has  come  to  be  superseded  more  and  more 
by  the  organized  union  Church  on  a  presbyterial- 
synodical  basis,  has  the  latter,  apart  from  the 
absolute  administration  of  word  and  sacraments, 
been  also  empowered  by  the  State  with  the  jus 
statuendi;  and  this  it  exercises  within  forms  and 
limits  determined  by  the  State;  as  it  also  exercises  | 


the  right  of  independent  church  government  aooord- 
ing  to  its  constitutional  latitude  under  this  oi^gan- 
ization.  In  both  instances,  however,  this  is  done 
not  upon  kny  fundamentally  intrinsic  ground,  but 
solely  on  historic  grounds;  and  therefore,  in  so  far  as 
no  imwholesome  ideas  come  into  play,  without  con- 
flict with  the  State  authorities.  E.  SEHLOfo. 

In  the  free  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  authority  by  the 
civi  government,  its  sole  function  being  to  protect 
the  Churches  in  their  right  to  hold  property  and 
to  carry  on  their  work.  In  many  cases  church 
property  and  in  some  communities  where  an  in- 
come tax  prevails  ministers'  salaries  are  exempted 
from  taxation.  Individuals  are  protected  by  the 
civil  courts  from  injustice  at  the  hands  of  a  Church. 
Ministers  may,  e.g.,  sue  for  their  salaries  or  for 
wrongful  dismissal,  and  excommunicated  members 
for  malicious  or  unjust  treatment;  but  even  in 
such  cases,  the  courts  are  careful  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  authority  of  the  Churches. 
In  each  religious  body  the  question  of  authority 
is  determined  by  its  polity.  In  episcopal  bodies 
much  authority  is  vested  in  individual  bishops  and 
boards  of  bishops,  in  presbyterial  bodies  in  synods, 
in  congregational  bodies  in  the  local  church.  See 
Church  (government;  Polity.  A.  H.  N. 

AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
BIBLE.    See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV,  6. 

AUTO  DA  FE  (Portuguese,  "Judgment  [Judicial 
Decision]  of  the  Faith,"  from  Latin,  actus  fidei): 
The  public  announcement  and  execution  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Inquisition  upon  heretics    and 
infidels;  also  called  sermo  publicuSf  or  generalis,  de 
fide,  because  a  sermon  on  the  Catholic  faith  was 
delivered  at  the  same  time.    It  was  not  to  take 
place  on  Sunday  or  in  a  church,  but  on  the  street. 
At  sunrise  of  the  appointed  day,  those  condemned 
with  the  hair  shav^  off,  and  variously  dressed, 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  punishment, 
were  led  in  a  solemn  procession,  with  the  banners 
of  the  Inquisition  at  the  head,  to  some  public  place. 
When  the  secular  authorities,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  be  present,  had  sworn  to  stand  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  execute  its  orders,  the  sermon  was  deUvered, 
and  then  judgments  against  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
Uving    were    pronounced.     Next  the    backsliders, 
and  those  who  refused  to  recant,  were  expelled 
from  the  Church  and  given  over  to  the  secular 
authorities  for  punishment,  and  then  the  procession 
again  began  to  move.    The  bones  of  the  dead 
who  had  been  condemned  were  carried  on  sledges 
to  the  place  of  execution.    Those  condemned  to 
death  rode  on  asses,  between  armed  men,  and  wore 
coats  and  caps,  called  in  Spanish  sanhenilo,  painted 
over  with  devils  and  flames.     Not  only  the  mob 
and  the  monks,  but  also  the  magistrates,  and  some- 
times even  the  king  and  the  court  were  present  at 
the  spectacle.    There  were,   however,  differences 
in  the  solemnization  of  autos  da  f 6  in  Southern 
France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Portuguese 
colonies  in  India.    After  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth centmy  they  disappeared,  and  the  verdicts 
of  the  Inquisition  were  executed  in  private. 
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BtBuooKJLFHT:  Exh&tutivfl  articles  &n  to  be  found  In  F. 
LAraujBEt  OrttTvi  dictionnaire  uniferttt,  i,  QSO-fl(SU  Paris, 
IBOfli  and  in  B«rtboJet,  La  QtAiuii  Encvdop^in,  iv«  75$- 
758;  cat^uJt  »iao  H.  O.  Lea,  Hit^frv  of  the  irigvutUwn.  i, 
389-30t,  ii,  200,  New  York,  IgSS;  L.  TanoQ,  Mittoin  dr* 
trtbunau^  de  Vinqui9iix0n  ^e  Frufioe.  Paria.  J  893,  The 
article  in  JE.  ii.  338-342,  ia  very  full  and  in  xapist  valuable 
for  the  ^bundaiit  titernture  there  dted. 

ATJTPERTUS,  AHBROSIUS:  Abbot  of  St  Vin- 
cent at  Benevento;  d,  probably  in  781,  though  the 
date  778  has  generally  been  accepted.  Ha  )fl  chiefly 
memorable  for  liis  comprehensive  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  which  also  gives  the  most 
rtiUable  information  as  to  hi^  life.  The  brief  auto* 
biography  which  termiiiatef  it  states  that  he  woa 
bom  in  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  that  he  began 
and  finished  hi»  commeDtary  in  the  dayg  of  Pope 
Paul  I  (757-707),  Desiderius,  king  of  the  I »m bards, 
and  Arichia  II,  duke  of  Benevento.  In  thia  work, 
for  which  he  obtained  the  special  protection  of 
Stephen  III  (752-757)  against  the  attacks  of  the 
ignorant,  he  foUows  the  Fathers,  especially  Augus^ 
tine  and  Jerome;  his  principal  purpose  ia  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  mystical  sense  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic imaiTpry.  He  ia  as  much  attracted  by  the 
method  of  spiritual  interpretation  offered  by  the 
Donatlst  Ticonios  as  was  his  predecessor,  the 
"  obscure  '*  Pnmaaius  (q»v.),  in  working  over  this 
heretic  in  an  orthodox  sense;  Ticonius's  aeyeu 
rules  [cf.  DCBf  iv,  1026],  especially  the  sixth ,  de 
TtcapUulaiiime,  governtHl  the  ecclesiastical  exegesis 
of  the  time*  But  Autpertus  added  moral  and 
devotional  considerations  of  hia  own,  and  aimed  at 
imitating  the  transparent  clearness  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  commentary  aa  a  whole  made  hucEi  an 
impression  on  Alcuin  that  in  his  own  exposition  of 
the  Apocalyjjee  he  scarcely  attempted  to  do  more 
than  make  extracts  from  it.  An  uncriticnl  eleventh 
century  biography  of  Autpertus,  contained  in  the 
Chronicork  V%diuTntn»ef  mentions  a  number  of  other 
WTitings — commentaries  on  Leviticus,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  treatise  Dt  cmiflictu 
viiiorumj  homilies  on  the  Gospels,  and  lived  of  the 
founder  and  first  abbots  of  his  monastery;  these 
lives  are  poor  in  historical  material,  and  are  really 
an  ideal  picture  of  monastic  life  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
seal  of  his  fellow  monks.  Autpertus 'a  own  rule 
as  abbot  did  not  last  long.  His  election  provoked 
a  schism  in  the  monastery;  be  was  the  choice  of 
the  Prankish  monks,  while  one  Potho  was  elected 
by  the  Lombards,  The  contest  was  referred  to 
Cliarlema^e  through  an  accusation  of  treason 
brought  against  Potho.  The  king  asked  Adrian  I 
to  decide,  and  both  competitors  were  summoned 
to  Rome;  Autpertus  died  on  the  way^  and  Potho  was 
acquitted.  Both  the  letters  written  by  Adrian  to 
Charles  on  the  subject  are  addressed  ^*  no$tro 
apiritali  compoiri"  which  seems  to  fix  their  date 
after  Adrian  had  baptixed  Charles's  youngest  son 
in  Home  (April  15,  781),  and  thus  to  place  the  death 
of  Autpertus  later  than  the  date  given  by  the 
Chronicon  VuUummise,  July  19,  77S.  His  works 
are  in  MFL,  txxxix,  (J.  Hausslmiter.) 

BlKUOORAfHY:  C.  U*  J.  CheTttlkr,  Rfpaioir*  dat  »bfc«t 
hiatonqvM  du  mo^^ft-dfftf.  pp.  06-97,  P&rJJi,  1877;  HU- 
iflHT*  Umroin  de  Fr^nct,  w,  Ul-lBl;  J.  C.  F.  Bfthr.  0«- 
§dddMt  dtr  r&mitekm  LiUeraiur  im  kar&hn(fi*dun  ZeiP- 
alter,  pp.  191-192,  203-295.  CulATuhe,  1840:  Usuck,  £i>, 
a,  133,  138. 
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AUTUW,  5"tun';  A  town  of  France,  department 
of  Saftne-et- Loire,  ICO  m.  s.e.  of  Piiris,  It  ia  the 
old  Bibracte,  the  capital  of  the  ^^kiui  in  Ca?sar*s 
time,  whose  name  was  changed  under  liie  emperors 
to  Augustodunum.  It  was  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Gallia  Lugdimensts;  its  walls  bad  a  cir- 
cumference of  over  two  miles.  The  few  inscrip* 
tions  preserved  from  Its  early  Christian  period  show 
that  the  Greek  language  was  used  in  the  Christian 
community  there,  side  by  side  with  the  Latin,  as 
late  aa  the  fourth  century.  The  first  bishop  of 
whom  we  have  certain  knowledge  was  Reticius, 
who  waa  present  at  the  First  Sjmod  of  Aries  (316), 
In  the  seventh  century  Bishop  Leodegar  held  a 
provincial  synod  tliere,  whose  decrees  have  only  in 
part  survived.  The  first  canon  contains  one  of  the 
earliest  distinct  mentions  of  the  Athanaaian  Creed; 
the  fifteenth  shows  the  progress  already  made  in 
the  Frankish  kingdom  by  the  Benedictine  rule. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
ntBuoaRAFHT:  MGH,   l.,€aum.  S&ctio  HI.  CantQia^  vol.  L 

CancUia  trvi  Mermfinoiii.  i  (1893),  220^  H«fele,  CcmetluA* 

ffftcJiichte,  iiL  113,  Ene.  tnHjnJ^.  iv.  4&5. 

AUXERRE,    o^saK,    SYITOD    OF:    A    diocesan 

synod  held  by  Bishop  Aunachar  in  the  Burgundian 
city  of  Auxcrre,  the  old  Auteeaiodomm  or  Altisio- 
dorum  in  GalUa  LugdimensiSj  105  m.  s.s.e,  of  Paris, 
Thirty-four  priests,  three  deacons,  and  seven  ab- 
bots were  present.  Its  date  can  be  only  approxi- 
mately fiiced,  since  all  w^e  know^  of  Aunachar  is  that 
he  took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Paris  in  573  and  the 
two  By  nods  of  M4con  in  583  and  5K5.  It  must 
accoriitngly  have  been  held  between  570  and  590, 
Forty- five  canons  were  passed,  which  have  a  cer- 
tain importance  as  contributing  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  pagan  superstitions  still  sur\'iving  at  the 
period  and  condemned  in  several  canons. 

(.\,  HAtrcK,) 
BiauoflaAi'iir:  MQH,  i^cQum.  Sec  Ho  III,  C^iTu^ia.  toI.  i, 
Concilia  ^t'i  MtronrinffycL  i  (1^03).  178:  Hefele,  C&nciLwnr- 
eetdiickU,  HI  42-47,  Eng.  tranal.,  iv,  409--il4. 

AUXIL^IUS:  German  clerical  author;  d.  after 
&11.  He  went  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  For- 
mosus  (89l-iid6)  to  receive  holy  orders  from  him,  as, 
he  tells  us,  was  common  custom  at  the  time.  He 
remained  in  Italy,  perhaps  at  first  in  Rome,  but 
probably  later  in  or  near  Naples,  with  whose  bishop 
Stephen  and  archdeacon  Peter  he  appears  in  relation. 
It  is  at  least  not  impossible  that  he  finally  became 
a  monk  at  Monte  Cassino.  We  still  posseaa  four 
treatises  of  his,  wliich  all  bear  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  controversy  about  Pope  Formosus  (q.v,). 
That  In  defewdonem  socr^r  ordijwtwnia  papa  F&r^ 
most,  written  in  908  or  909,  describes  the  events  lead* 
ing  up  to  the  pontificate  of  Formosns,  to  show  that 
thf!se  afford  no  ground  for  contesting  the  legitimacy 
of  his  episcopate,  and  those  which  followed  his 
death,  to  prove  how  unjust  was  the  sentence  upon 
him.  The  aim  of  Auxilius  is  to  prove  the  validity  of 
orders  conferred  by  Formosus,  and  the  object  of 
the  three  other  treatises  is  the  same.  The  second, 
LibeUtis  in  defensiontrti,  Siephani  epiacopit  gives 
not  a  little  information  about  the  checkered 
career  of  the  Stephen  mentioned,  proving  the  valid- 
ity of  his  Neapolitan  episcopate,  though  he  was 
enthroned  by  Benedict  IV  (900-903),  who  waa  or- 
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dained  by  FortnosuB  Ths  third  and  fourth  bear 
directly  upon  the  validity  of  these  ordinatioius 
The  works  are  in  MFL,  CKxix,  1053-1100,  and 
K,  DiiiDEuler,  Au^^iu^  und  Vulgarius  (Leipsic^  1866), 
pp.  59-116.  The  Li6ef  cujuadam  Tequir^rUis  et 
respondmlvit  InMPL,  cxxix,  1101-12^  is  not  genuine. 

(A,  HAticit,) 
BcBUooBArsT:  WsUteobKcb,  DQQ,  I  (1804),  305. 

AVA:  The  fii^t  German  poetess;  d.  at  Melk 
(on  the  Danube,  50  m.  w.  of  Vienna),  or  a  neighbor- 
ing convent  of  Lower  Austria,  Feb,  8,  1127.  A 
jiumber  of  poems  are  ascribed  to  her,  of  which  the 
mo6t  important  and  mmi  certainly  genuine  ia  de- 
scribed in  one  of  the  manuscripts  as  treating  of 
**  the  life^  poj^sion,  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  gospels; 
of  the  Last  Judgment  and  AnUchrist,  and  of  the 
delights  of  heaven,*' 

A  later  manuscript  includes  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptbt,  Two  sons  are  said  to  have  helped  in  its 
composition,  who  are  thought  to  have  been  two 
poets  known  from  other  works,  named  Hartmann 
and  Heinrich.  The  former  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood  at  Passau,  became  prior  of  St.  Btasien 
in  IQM,  then  abbot  of  G6ttweih^  fotmded  the  mon- 
astery of  Lambrecht  in  1096,  and  died  in  1114, 
The  latter  was  a  layman  and  probably  survived 
Hartmann.  Ava  was  a  retltts<if  but  conje<^tures  as 
to  her  fiinful  early  life  and  later  ascetic  practises 
are  based  upon  the  doubtful  works  and  are  hardly 
justified  by  these*  The  poem  as  preserved  is  not 
composite.  It  displays  real  poetic  gifts  and,  in  the 
choice  of  incidents  as  well  as  in  their  treatment ^ 
indicates  that  the  author  was  a  woman,  with  no 
trace,  however^  of  feminine  enthusiasm.  The  ma- 
terial is  drawn  from  the  gospels  and  the  Acts^  for 
the  presentation  of  Antichrist  and  the  Lost  Judg- 
ment fron:k  Rev.  Kvii-xx,  The  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  present  a  simple  narrative  in  poetic  form 
of  the  great  deeds  of  God  in  the  new  covenant  simi- 
lar to  treatments  of  Gisnesis,  Exodus,  and  other 
parta  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  known  to  have 
been  already  in  exietence.  There  is  no  bomiletical 
coloring,  and  moral  reBections  and  allegory  are 
avoided.  The  separation  of  the  good  and  the  bad 
at  the  Last  Judgment  ^ves  opportunity  for  a  brief 
but  instructive  picture  of  social  conditions  of  the 
timCj  which  indicates  personal  familiarity  with  the 
fins  of  the  higher  classes.  The  time  of  composition 
w^as  probably  about  1120.  A,  Frbtbe* 

BmuooBAFHT*  J.  DiemAr,  Dvwtacke  GvlichtB  da  zi  und  Hi 
JaJirhundtrUf  aufge^undtn  im  rrjuli^t^n  Ckorherrentiifte 
EU  Vwou  in  der  ^Sieifnnark,  Vieiina.  1H49;  W.  £^her«r» 
QeittlicKe  Poeien  der  deuticfwn  Kaiterimi^  ti^  ia  Qv^Ben  utvd 

Athtfk  Volhtf^  vij,  pp.  73-77,  Stuttf^urt.  1875^  »ncj  espcdAlly 
A^  lAogg^uth,  [/nIeriueAunavn  i^ber  die  GtdKhte  der  Ava* 
BudAp«sr.  IS80. 

AVARS,  THE:  A  tribe  related  to  the  Hnns, 
who  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  eentnry  came 
into  contact  with  the  Christian  nations-*- first  with 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  then  with  the  Frankish 
kingdom;  but  they  learned  Christianity  from 
neither  of  the^,  VirgO  of  Salzburg  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  attempt  their  conversion,  and 
Charlemagne  tiipported  him,  Duke  Tassilo  of 
Vivaria    summoned    them    to    Germany  as  allies 


against  him;  in  7S8  they  attacked  the  Frankish 
kingdom  from  two  sides,  but  were  repulsed  on  both, 
and  the  struggle  ended  with  their  complete  subju^ 
gation  in  796,  when  they  accepted  Christianity  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  territory  thus 
won  for  Charlemagne  and  Christian  missions  ex- 
tended from  the  Enns  and  the  slopes  of  the  Styruui 
Alps  to  the  Danube,  It  was  divided  between  tho 
dioceses  of  Aquileia^  Salzburg^  and  Fassau.  The 
Avars,  however,  soon  afterward  disappeared  from 
history,  probably  being  absorbed  by  the  Slavic 
population  which  formed  a  majority  in  their  terri- 
tory. (A.  EIaucs.) 

BreuooRAPHT:  Schiefner,  Ver*uch  a6rr  da*  AwaHmH*^  fit. 
PtetfsrBhurig,  JS62;  H>.iick*  KD,  il^  419. 

AVE  MAKIA.   See  Rosary. 

AVE  MAWA  BRETHREH.     See  Sehvitbs. 

AVEHARIUS,   JOHANHES,     See    Habeemakn, 

JOHAKfJ, 

AVErrGIITG  OF  THE  SAVIOR-  See  Apocbypha, 

B,  I,  7, 
AVERCnJS,a-ver'shioa  (AVXRCIUS,  ABERClUS), 

OF  HIEROPOLIS  (in  the  Glaucus  valley,  not  liie- 
rapolis  on  the  Lycus):  A  Phrygian,  the  inscription 
on  whose  gravestone  ia  preserved  in  a  legendary 
life,  written  probably  about  400,  and  was  found,  in 
part,  on  a  portion  of  the  actual  stone  by  W\  M. 
Ramsay  in  1883  at  the  wann  bat  lis  near  Hieropolis, 
The  ini^cription,  with  restorations,  may  be  rendered 
as  follows: 

I.  the  citLBen  of  a  nobL«  dty,  have  nude  this  (monumeat) 
in  tny  lifetime  tbAt  I  might  have  bere  »  rBstion^plaoei  in  tbe 
fly«s  of  men  for  my  body,  Averciim  by  name,  tbe  serviuit  of 
■  holy  nhepherd  who  pOhStuinDa  tio-ckB  pf  aheep  upon  thei  hiil# 
and  meadows;  vhoM  eyes  are  large  and  all-fleeiniEi  for  he 
taught  me  ,  .  .  writinj^a  worthy  of  f»ith.  To  Rome  h« 
■ecit  me  th&t  I  might  lee  the  king  and  the  qtieen  in  gx»]den 
app&rel  with  Bandalg  of  gold.  But  I  tmw  a  people  there 
be&riiiiC  a  ■hiaing  Hfi],  I  saw  llkewi»  the  plalna  gf  Byria 
and  all  itn  eititia  (aa  well  a-i)  NUibu^  aft^r  1  had  crujs^d  the 
Euphrates.  But  evfl^rywhcre  1  had  a  eompaujoQ,  for  Paul 
sat  lo  ihe  chariot  with  me.  And  Faith  led  the  way  (im  guide) 
and  in  all  places  Ret  before  me  nA  fopd  ft  fiah  from  the  sprjiig, 
jfig^ntiG,  pure,  which  a  boLy  virigin  bad  eauiEht«  And  thu 
thah)  be  (Faith)  gave  nt  all  timea  bjs  food  to  frieodfl,^ 
(Fpith)  who  hma  good  wine,  giving  nujccd  drink  and  brwL 
This  have  I,  Arerciuii.  while  1  atood  by.  ordered  to  be  wrillen 
down:  Beventy-twi?  yeara  old  was  I  wh&n  it  vita  donc^  Von 
who  undciTfltand  the  meaning  of  tbis^  E^ray  for  ATcrciuH, 
every  one  tliat  la  of  the  e^mfi  mind^  In  my  grave  let  no  one 
liky  ftuather^  But  if  any  one  do  so,  be  shuli  pay  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Romans  2,000»  and  to  tbe  ioT«d  nativa  city 
Hie-TTspoUa  1,000,  piecea  of  gold. 

Prom  tliifl  wording  G,  Picker  concludes  that 
Averciufl  was  a  priest  of  Cybele,  while  Hamack 
would  make  him  out  the  member  of  a  sect  partlaUy 
Gnostic r  partially  heathen,  wherein  pagvtn  mystenee 
were  combined  with  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith,  namely ^  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
weight  of  authority,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the 
Christian  chi&racter  of  the  inscription.  It  must 
be  dftt'ed  somewhere  about  200,^^  time  when  it 
was  not  safe  to  make  too  open  profession  of  Chris- 
tian faith;  hence  Avercius  phrasee  his  confession 
in  mysterious  language  which  haa  a  double  meaning, 
yet  is  eaaily  intelligible  to  one  "who  tindeistands." 
The  life  already  referred  to  support*  this  view, 
being  based  apparently  on  a  well<estabUshed  local 
legend  corroborative  in  many  details  of  the  writing 
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on  the  tombstone.  Possibly^  the  author  may  have 
been  the  Averciufl  MarceHus,  a  native  of  Phrygia, 
to  wbom  &  work  against  the  Montanista  waa  dedi- 
cated about  tbe  year  193  (Eui^bius^  HiaL  ecd., 
V,  16).  Aa  internal  evidence,  are  cited  the  unmis- 
takable allusion  to  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  to  baptiBin 
(the  "  shining  eeai "),  and  tbe  reference  to  Paulj 
which  may  be  taken  to  mean  either  that  Averciua 
had  tbe  works  of  the  apostle  with  him  on  his  travels 
or  compared  his  own  journey  to  that  of  Paul  from 
Damascus  to  the  west.  The  inscription  is  now  in 
the  Latemn  museum  at  Rome.  (T.  Zahn.) 

BtBuoaRAPnT:  The  life  la  m  MFG^  ox7.  Coneult  J.  B. 
Fitra,  Spu:ilttrium  Soh^mentt.  iit,  532-633,  Paris,  1&G5; 
idcfii.  Analtcta  taera,  u  (ISMX  1B0-1S7:  W.  M.  H&[aBB.y,  in 
tbe  JouTTvU  of  Hvlt^nic  Studietjr  CIS83).  424-427;  idem. 
In  Tht  Exp<ftii&r.  ix  (1SS1»),  155-130,  2&3-272;  idem,  Th^ 
Citie*  arid  Bishopric*  of  Phrysna,  Vol-  i,  p*rt  2^  700^716, 
722-72&.  OjLftird,  1897;  G.  B.  de  Uaaa,  tfUtfriptwrtta 
CAnJrian**,  U,  pp,  lii-ixv.  Rome,  1SS8;  J,  B.  Lifhtfoot, 
The  Ap&§t(iiie  Fathen,  ii,  part  1,  4&3-501.  London,  1889: 
T.  Zh.(ihh  FormckunB^,  v,  67-99.  L^ipiic,  1892;  G,  Ficker. 
in  SittuRfftberitht*  dtr  Berlirur  Akademitt  1S95,  87-112; 
A»  HwTuMsIt,  TU,  xiin  4,  Lcipsic,  1805. 

AV£S,  HEnKY  DAMBREL:  Protestant  Epia^ 
copalian  biishop  of  Mexico;  b.  in  Huron  Co,,  O., 
July  10,  1853-  He  was  educated  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Gambier,  O,  (Ph.B,,  187S),  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School  (1879-80),  and  the  theological  aeroinary 
attached  to  Kenyon  College  (B.D.,  t8S3)-  He  was 
then  rector  succeasively  at  St.  Paul's,  Mt,  Vcmon, 
O.  (1883-^84);  St.  John's,  Geveland  (1884-92); 
and  Christ  Church,  Houston,  Tex,  (1892- 1904), 
In  1904  he  was  oonsecrated  bishop  of  Mexico. 

AYIGKON,  a''vi"ny6n';  Tbe  capital  of  tbe 
department  of  Vaucluse,  southern  France ^  situated 
on  the  Rhone,  about  400  m.  a^.e.  of  Paris ^  and  50 
m.  n.n,w.  of  EblarseilJes,  It  became  tbe  papal  resi- 
dence in  1309,  at  which  time  it  was  under  the  rule 
of  the  kings  of  Sicily  (the  house  of  Anjou);  in  1348 
Pope  Clement  VI  bought  it  from  Queen  Joanna  I 
of  Sicily  for  80,000  gold  gulden,  and  it  lemained  a 
papal  possession  till  1791,  when,  during  the  dia- 
orders  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  incorporated 
with  France.     Seven  popes  resided  tbere^ — Oement 

V,  John  XXII,  Benedict  Xll,  Clement  VI,  Innocent 

VI,  Urban  V,  and  Gregory  XT;  and  during  this  period 
(1309-77;  the  so-called  Babylonian  Captivity  of 
the  popes)  it  was  a  gay  and  corrupt  city,  Tbe 
anti popes  Clement  VII  and  Benedict  XIII  continued 
to  reside  there,  the  former  during  his  entire  pon* 
tificate  (1378-94),  the  latter  untU  1408,  when  be 
fled  to  Aragon.  Avignon  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
as  early  as  the  year  70,  and  became  an  archbishopric 
in  1476,  Several  synods  of  minor  importance 
were  held  there,  and  its  universily,  founded  by 
Pope  Boniface  VIII  in  1803  and  famed  aa  a  seat  of 
legal  studies,  flourished  until  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  walls  built  by  the  popes  in  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  acqiiisitiOD  of  Avignon 
as  papal  territory  are  well  preserved.  Tbe  papal 
palace,  a  lofty  Gothic  building,  with  walk  17-18 
feet  thickp  built  1335-64,  long  used  ae  a  barrack, 
is  now  to  be  tumad  into  a  museum. 

AVILA,  Q'vl'la,  JUAM  DE;  Ascetic  writer, 
called  the  apostle  of  Andalusia^  b.  at  Almodovar 
del  Catnpo  (16  m*  s.w*  of  Ciudad   Real)   in   the 


archdiocese  of  Toledo,  between  1494  and  1500; 
d.  in  Montilla  {18  m,  s.e.  of  Cordova)  May  10,  1569- 
la  1516  he  entered  the  University  of  BalamancA 
to  study  law,  but  soon  retired  to  his  home  and 
lived  a  strict  ascetic  Ufe  for  three  years.  Then  be 
studied  theology  at  Alcala  under  Domingo  de 
Soto.  Having  been  admitted  to  orders,  he  con- 
tinued his  ascetic  Ufe  and  won  fame  as  a  preacher 
in  difTerent  placra.  Through  en^-y  he  was  brought 
before  the  Inquisition  and  refused  to  defend  him- 
self, but  was  acquitted  for  his  exemplary  bfe.  At 
the  age  of  fifty  he  went  into  retirement,  broken  in 
body  by  bis  exertions  in  preaching  and  ascetic 
practises;  thenceforth  be  addressed  smaller  circles 
and  devoted  himself  to  writing.  He  declined  & 
profiferred  appointment  as  canon  in  Grenada,  as 
well  as  the  bishopric  of  Segovia  and  the  arch- 
bishopric  of  Grenada,  His  tomb  in  the  Jesuits' 
Church  at  Mont  ilia  bears  the  inscriptionj  MagistrQ 
Johanni  Aviltt,  PatH  opiimOf  ViTo  integtrrimiOf 
Deique  amaniisHmo,  FUii  ejuM  in  CAristo,  Pos- 
[uerunl],  Hia  writings  were  collected  in  nine 
volumes  at  Madrid,  1757;  the  chief  were  Audi 
filia  and  the  CartOB  espirituales  (in  vol.  xiii  of 
the  Bibliaieca  de  Autorea  EspafioleSf  Madrid^  1850). 

K,  Benrath- 

BiBLioonApgT*  Life  in  Spanish  by  Luia  de  GntuidA  (d. 
ISS8)  Id  vol.  Hi,  pp.  *51-4S6,  of  his  workfl,  Mitdrid,  1849; 
N.  Aotomo,  Bihti&theca  Hi*pana  nova.  U  630-1542.  Madrid, 
1783;  L.  de^li  Oddt.  LiU  of  tk»  Bltaed  MoMter  John 
€ff  Atnla,  traasL  from  tha  ItnUna,  Qw^rterlu  Strut,  voL 
xcTiit  LondoD,  1S98, 

AVITUS,  Q-voi'tus,  ALCIMUS  ECDICIUS: 
Bishop  of  Vienne;  d.  Feb,  5,  5 IS,  He  waii  bom  of 
a  distinguished  Romano-Gallic  family ^  connected 
with  tbe  Emperor  Avitus  (455--456)j  his  father, 
Hcaycbius,  was  bishop  of  Vienne^  where  the  son 
seems  to  have  been  educated^  probably  in  the 
involved  and  fanciful  rhetorical  style  of  Bapaudus, 
who  was  then  teaching  there.  In  404  we  find  him 
mentioned  as  his  father's  successor  in  the  see; 
and  until  the  death  of  Gundobad  (516)  he  exereised 
a  predominant  influence  on  tbe  Church  of  Burgundy, 
and  through  it  on  the  civil  government ,  He 
induced  Gundobad 's  son^  Sigismund,  to  renounca 
Arianism,  and  the  old  king  himself  hstcned  gladly 
to  Avitus  and  seemed  disponed  to  follow  thi^  ex- 
ample. In  the  contest  over  boundaries  between 
the  metropoUtan  sees  of  Vienne  and  Arles^  Avitus 
won  a  decisive  victory  under  Pope  Anastasius  I! 
(496-498),  He  was  a  aealoua  supporter  of  the  close 
connection  between  the  south  of  Gaul  and  the 
Roman  see  winch  was  restored  in  494,  and  did  his 
best  to  promote  the  power  of  the  latter.  His 
political  influence  was  far  from  salutary,  since  it 
was  exercised  mainly  for  ecclesiastical  ends.  His 
theology  was  dominated  by  bis  opposition  to  Arian- 
ism  and  other  kindred  heresies;  otherwise  h« 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  interested  in  questions 
of  ritual  and  church  law.  His  last  great  success 
was  to  call  and  preside  over  the  Burgtmdian  council 
at  Epao  in  517,  some  of  whose  canons  show  his 
authorship^  even  in  their  wording.  Hia  prose 
writings  consist  partly  of  sermons,  partly  of  letters^ 
which,  as  was  customary  at  that  time,  attain  tbe 
dimensioiis   of    complete    tractates.    These    have 
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some  historical  value,  which  would  be  greater  if 
we  could  establish  a  more  secure  chronology  for 
them.  The  most  famous  is  Epist.  xlvi  (xli),  ad- 
dressed to  Clovis  in  the  beginning  of  497.  Epist. 
xxxiv  (xxxi)  is  imp)ortant  for  the  hght  which  it 
throws  upon  his  attitude  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
polity  Here  he  speaks  for  the  Gallic  episcopate 
in  relation  to  the  Roman  contest  arising  out  of  the 
charges  against  Pope  Symmachus.  This  note- 
worthy manifesto  unfolds  an  entire  ultramontane 
programme^  addressed  to  the  senators  P'austus  and 
Symmachus,  probably  at  the  end  of  501.  Some 
of  his  oratorical  productions  are  interesting,  but 
more  important  is  his  poetical  work,  an  epic  dealing 
with  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  a  didactic 
poem.  The  former  is  called  by  Ebert  "  at  least 
in  regard  to  its  plan,  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  poetical  treatment  of  the  Bible  in  early 
Christian  literature."  It  seems  to  have  been  com- 
p)osed  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
consists  of  2,522  hexameter  verses,  divided  into 
five  books  which  carry  the  history  of  the  world 
from  its  creation  through  the  fall  of  man  (in  which 
Satan  is  drawn  as  an  imposing  figure  reminding  of 
Milton)  to  the  Flood  and  the  Exodus.  It  is  much 
more  than  a  bald  transcript  of  the  Biblical  text, 
and  frequently  goes  off  into  long  typological  trains 
of  thought.  (F.  Arnold.) 

Bibliography:  The  works  are  in  MPL,  lix,  and  ed. 
R.  Peiper  in  MOH,  Aucl.  Ant.,  vol.  vi,  part  2, 
1883;  also,  (Euvrea  compUtea  de  St.  Avit,  ed.  U.  Cheva- 
lier, Lyons,  1890.  Consult  A.  Charaux.  St.  AviU  .  .  .  aa 
vie,  set  auvres.  Pans,  1876;  P.  Parizel,  St.  Avite, 
aa  vxe  et  aea  icrita,  Louvain,  1850:  A.  Ebert,  Oeachichte 
der  LtUeratur  dea  MitteldUera,  i,  303-402.  Leipsic,  1880; 
W  S.  Teuffel,  Oeachichte  der  rOmiachen  LUercUur,  p. 
1210.  No.  5,  Leipsic,  1800;  C.  F.  Arnold,  Ccaaariua  von 
AteUUe  und  die  galliache  Kirche  aeiner  Zeit,  pp.  101  sqq., 
202-215.  578.  Leipsic.  1804. 

AVIZ,  a" viz',  ORDER  OF:  An  association  of 
knights  founded  about  1145  by  King  Alfonso  I  of 
Portugal  to  extend  his  dominions  into  Moorish 
territory  to  the  south.  They  were  originally  called 
nova  milUia ;  when  Alfonso  captured  Evora  from 
the  Moors  (1166)  he  gave  it  to  the  knights  as  their 
seat  and  they  took  the  name  "  Brethren  of  St. 
Maria  of  Evora,"  and  after  1211,  when  Alfonso  II 
gave  them  the  town  of  Aviz  (75  m.  n.e.  of  Lisbon), 
they  were  known  as  the  "  Brethren  (or  Knights) 
of  Aviz."  Their  constitution,  which,  besides  the 
three  customary  vows,  imposed  also  the  obligation 
to  fight  against  the  infidels,  was  prepared  in  its 
main  outlines  by  the  Cistercian  abbot  Johannes 
Civita  about  1162.  Like  the  Order  of  Alcantara 
(q.v.)  the  Knights  of  Aviz  were  for  a  time  dependent 
upon  the  Order  of  Calatrava  (q.v.),  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  they  obtained  their 
independence,  and  successfully  resisted  an  attempt 
of  the  Council  of  Basel  to  restore  the  supremacy 
of  the  Calatrava  Order.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  they  received  dispensation  from  the 
vow  of  celibacy  and  were  allowed  to  marry  once. 
In  1789  the  order  was  changed  into  one  of  military 
merit  and  the  ecclesiastical  vows  were  abolished. 

O.  ZdCKLERt. 
Biblioorapht:  Helsrot,  Ordrea  monaatiquea,  vi,  G5-60;    G. 
Giucci,    Iconoffrafia  atorica  degli  ordini  religioai  e  caval- 
lereachi,  i.  61-63,  Rome.  1836;  P.  B.  Gams,  Dxe  Kvrchen- 
ffeachvchte  von  Spanien,  iii,  57-58,  Regensburg,  1876. 


AWAKENING;  A  term  which  in  recent  times 
has  occasionally  been  mentioned  in  Protestant 
dogmatics  as  a  member  of  the  ordo  salutis  (see 
Order  of  Salvation).  Elsewhere  the  term  is 
used,  especially  in  the  language  of  the  Pietists  and 
Methodists,  to  designate  the  great  commotion 
produced  in  the  heart,  especially  by  preaching. 
To  this  usage  corresponds  also  the  popular  con- 
ception which  understands  by  the  term  "  awaken- 
ing "  specifically  the  stirring  of  strong  religious 
feelings,  such  as  at  times  accompany  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  estate.  In  this  sense  books  or 
sermons  are  characterized  as  **  awakening,"  and 
periods  of  history  in  which  there  is  a  rapid  change 
of  religious  feeling  are  called  **  times  of  awakening." 

So  far  as  the  BibUcal  basis  for  the  conception  is 
concerned,   the  sources  are  quite  meager.     Only 
Rom.  xiii,  11  and  Eph.  v,  14  come  into  considera- 
tion.    In  both  passages  the  act  of  awakening  is 
placed  in  close  connection  with  the  light  or  illumi- 
nation.    He  who  is  brought  into  the  sphere  of  the 
light,  does  not  continue  to  sleep,  but  awakes  out 
of  his  sleep  and  then  by  the  awaking  is  illuminated 
by  the  light.     If  the  work  of  grace  be  considered 
as  an  enlightenment,  then  its  first  effect  in  man  is 
that  of  awaking.     According  to  the  Biblical  usage, 
therefore,  we  are  to  think  neither  of  a  special  divine 
act  of  "  awaking  "  nor  of  a  condition,  having  tem- 
poral   duration,    of    "  awaking "    or    "  becoming 
awake."    There  are,  however,  some  recent   dog- 
maticians  who  take  these    positions    (e.g.,  C.    I. 
Nitzsch,  System  der  christlichen  Lehre^  Eionn,  1851, 
pp.   298,    304-305;    L.    A.  Domer,   Glaubenslehre, 
vol.  ii,  part    2,  Berlin,    1881,  725-728;  F.  Reifif. 
Christiiche  Glaubenslehre,  ii,  Basel,  1873,  349;    F. 
Nitzsch,    Lehrbuch  der  Dogmatik,  Freiburg,    1892, 
p.  593).     Calling  (q.v.)  is  then  divided  into  illumi- 
nation (q.v.),  which  aims  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
salvation,  and  awakening,  which  directs  the  will 
to  the  salvation.    Others,  on  the  contrary,  empha- 
size more  the  subjective  condition  of  the  awakening. 
It  is  the  introduction  to  regeneration;  the  awa- 
kened is  "  mightily  moved  by  grace  ";  it  is  a  "  con- 
dition of  religious  suffering,"  for  as  yet  there  is  no 
self-determination  (Martensen,  Die  christiiche  Dog- 
malik,  Berlin,  1870,  pp.  361-362);  it  is  "  a  moment 
in  which  the  soul  is  more  profoundly  seized  by 
grace,"  "  the  birth  throes  of  the  new  man,"  where 
"  there  is  still  too  much  being  built  upon  feeling 
and   sensibility "    (Thomasius,    Lehre   von   Christi 
Person  und  Werk,  ii,  Leipsic,  1888,  377,  384 ;  cf. 
Luthardt,    Kompendium    der   Dogmatikf    Leipsic, 
1893,  p.    264;  Wacker,  Die  Heilsordnungy  Guters- 
loh,  1898,  pp.  33, 34).  Of  special  interest  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  **  awakening  "  given  by  the  dogma- 
tician  of  German  Methodism,  A.  Sulzberger  (cf. 
Die  christiiche  Glaubenslehre,  ii,  Bremen,  1876,  368 
sqq.).    But    in    spite  of  these  and  other  efforts 
to  give  the  t^rm  "  awakening  "  a  place  in  dog- 
matics, the  necessity  of  the  conception  can  not  be 
maintained.    Objectively,     it     adds    nothing    to 
"  calling,"  and,  subjectively,  it  has  no  specific  con- 
notation as  against  the  first  beginnings  of  faith 
and  ''  conversion  "  in  the  old  dogmatics.     Her« 
as  in  general,  the  undue  subdividing  of  the  ordo 
salutis  is  to  be  opposed.  R.  Sekberg. 
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AWAKENING,  THE  GREAT.  See  Reyivalb  of 
Religion. 

AXEL.    See  Abbalon. 

AYER,  JOSEPH  CULLEN,  JR.:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  Jan.  7, 
1866.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University  and 
the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D., 
1893),  and  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1887.  He  was  honorary  fellow  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  1899-1900,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  canon  law  in  the  Cambridge 
Theological  School.  In  1905  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chiu*ch  in  Philsidelphia. 
His  theological  position  is  that  of  a  conservative 
Broad-churchman  or  a  liberal  High-churchman. 
In  addition  to  numerous  bHefer  studies  on  canon 
law,  music,  and  painting,  in  various  reviews,  and,  be- 
sides contributions  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
volumes  of  The  World's  Orators  (New  York,  1900), 
he  has  written  Die  Ethik  Joseph  Butkrs  (Leipsic, 
1893)  and  The  Rise  and  Development  of  Christian 
Architecture  (Milwaukee,  1902). 

AYLMER,  61-mer  (ELMER),  JOHN:  Bishop  of 
London;  b.  at  Aylmer  Hail,  parish  of  Tivetshall  St. 
Mary  (15  m.  s.  of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  England,  1521; 
d.  in  London  Ju  ne  3, 1 594 .  He  studied  at  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1541)  and  was  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey; 
was  made  Archdeacon  of  Stow  in  1553.  During 
the  reign  of  Mary  he  retired  to  Strasburg  and  Zurich, 
and  wrot«  there  a  reply  to  John  Knox's  Monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women  (Geneva,  1558),  under  the  title 
An  Harhorowe  [Harbor]  for  Faithful  and  True  Sub- 
jects against  the  late  blown  blast  concerning  the 
government  of  women  (Strasburg,  1559).  He  re- 
turned to  England  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  (1558)  and  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Lincoln  in  1562,  bishop  of  London  in  1577.  He 
was  a  somewhat  narrow-minded  man,  of  arbitrary 
and  arrogant  temper,  and  as  bishop  displayed  a 
harshness  toward  Puritans  and  Roman  Catholics 
which  brought  upon  him  much  unpopularity  and 
exposed  him  to  the  biting  satire  of  the  Marprelate 
tracts  (q.v.);  yet  he  was  a  man  of  leammg  and  a 
patron  of  scholars.  Besides  the  volume  already 
mentioned  he  left  sermons  and  devotional  works. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  book  is  by  J.  Strype,  Hiatorieal 
CoUecHona  of  the  Life  and  AcU  of  John  Aylmer,  Oxford, 
1821;  S.  R.  Maitland,  Euaye  on  the  Reformation  in  Eno- 
land,  London,  1840;  J.  Hunt,  Religioi*a  Tluntoht  in  EnQ- 
land,  i,  73-76,  London,  1870;  DNB,  ii,  281-283. 

AZARIAH,  az^'a-roi'a:  King  of  Judah.  See 
UzziAH.  For  the  apocryphal  "  Prayer  of  Azariah," 
see  Apocrypha,  A,  IV,  3. 

AZAZEL  Q-z^'zel  or  a-zQ'zel  (Heb.  *aza'zel): 
The  word  translated  **  scapegoat ''  in  the  A. 
v.,  found  only  in  Lev.  xvi,  in  the  legislation 
concerning  the  Day  of  Atonement,  where  the 
high  priest  is  directed  to  take  two  goats  as 
sin-offering  for  the  people,  to  choose  by  lot 
one  of  them  "  for  Yahweh  "  and  the  other  "  for 
Azazel  "  (ver.  8),  and  to  send  the  latter  forth  into 
the  wilderness  (ver.  10,  21-22;  see  Atonement, 
Day  of).    The  meaning  of  the  word    has   occa- 


sioned much  discussion.  Starting  from  the  fact 
that  "  for  Yahweh  "  and  "  for  Azazel "  stand  in 
opposition  (ver.  8),  many  think  that  it  is  the  name 
of  a  being  opposed  to  Yahweh, — a  desert-monster, 
a  demon,  or  directly  Satan.  Such  as  attempt  an 
etymological  interpretation  then  explain  it  as 
characterizing  the  demon  or  Satan  as  removed  or 
apostatized  from  God,  or  a  being  repelled  by  men 
(averruncus)f  or  one  which  does  things  apart  and 
in  secret  (from  azal,  "  to  go  away  ").  Others  con- 
ceive of  Azazel,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  an 
appellative  noun  and  modified  reduplicated  form 
of  a  root  *azalf  **  to  remove,  retire,"  signifying  longe 
remotus  or  porro  abiens.  The  sense  of  verses  8,  10, 
and  26,  then,  is  that  the  goat  is  designated  by  the 
lot  as  an  azazel,  i.e.,  something  which  is  to  go  far 
away,  and  is  sent  into  the  wilderness  as  such;  and 
the  idea  is  expressed  symbolically  that  with  the 
sending  away  of  the  goat,  sin  has  also  been  removed 
from  the  people  for  whom  atonement  has  been 
made,  and  they  regard  themselves  as  freed  and  re- 
leased from  their  sins.  The  contrast  between  "  for 
Yahweh"  and  "for  Azazel,"  however,  in  ver.  8 
favors  the  interpretation  of  Azazel  as  a  proper  noun, 
and  a  reference  to  Satan  suggests  itself.  It  has 
been  urged  that  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch  is 
Satan  mentioned,  and  that  afterward,  when  the 
idea  of  Satan  comes  out  more  fuUy  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Old  Testatment  congregation,  the  name 
Azazel  is  not  found.  But  it  may  be  that  Azazel — 
whatever  its  meaning  may  be — ^was  the  name  of  an 
old  heathen  idol  or  of  one  belonging  to  Semitic 
mythology  and  thought  of  as  the  evil  principle, 
which  older  Judaism  made  the  head  of  the  demons 
as  later  Judaism  used  the  name  of  the  Philistine 
Baal  Zebub.  A  definite  explanation,  satisfactory  to 
all,  can  hardly  be  looked  for.  The  name  of  Azazel, 
like  Belial  and  Beelzebub,  is  transferred  from  the 
Old  Testament  language  into  the  Book  of  Enoch 
as  designation  of  a  power  of  evil.  W.  VoLCKf. 
Biblioorapht:  H.  Sohulti,  Old  Teetament  Theology,  i,  403- 
406.  Edinburgh,  1892;  Dieatel.  Set-Typhon,  Aeaeel,  und 
Satan,  in  ZHT,  1860,  pp.  159  aqq.;  G.  H.  A.  von  Ewald, 
Die  Lehre  der  Bibet  von  QoU,  ii.  191-192,  Leipsic.  1874; 
Oort,  in  ThT,  x  (1876).  150-155;  a  R.  Driver,  in  Expoeitar, 
1885,  pp.  214-217;  Nowack,  ArdiAologie,  ii,  186-187; 
Bensinger,  ArtMotogie,  p.  478;  DB,  i,  207-208;  EB,  i, 
394-398;  consult  also  the  commentaries  on  Leviticus.  For 
ethnic  analogies  of.  J.  Q.  Eraser,  Golden  Bough,  ii.  18-19, 
London,  1900. 

AZYMTTES,  a-zim'oits  (Gk.  azymitai,  from 
a-privative  and  zymi,  **  leaven  ") :  An  epithet  given 
by  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Latin  Church  from  the 
eleventh  century,  because  the  latter  uses  unleav- 
ened bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Michael  Cseru- 
larius.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (q.v.),  in  1053 
attacked  the  practise  of  the  Western  Church,  de- 
claring their  Eucharist  worthless  because  unleav- 
ened bread  was  lifeless  and  powerless.  A  hot  con- 
test ensued  in  which  the  Latins  maintained  that 
either  leavened  or  imleavened  bread  could  be  used; 
they  retaliated  up)on  their  opponents  with  the 
epithets  fermentarii  or  fermentacei  (from  Lat.  /er- 
mentum,  "leaven")  and  prozymitai  (from  Gk. 
pro,"  for,"and  zyml).  The  CouncQ  of  Florence  (1439) 
decreed  that  each  Church  must  follow  its  own  cus- 
tom, and  for  the  Latin  Church  to  change  would  be 
grievous  sin.    See  Lobd's  Supper. 
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BAADER,  b&'der,  FRANZ  XAVER VON:  Roman 
Catholic  philosopher;  b.  at  Munich  Mar.  27,  17G5; 
d.  there  May  23,  1841.  He  studied  and  practised 
medicine,  afterward  became  a  mining  engineer, 
and,  after  a  visit  to  England  (1791-96),  held  of- 
ficial positions  in  the  Bavarian  department  of 
mines.  In  1826  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  speculative  theology  at  Munich.  In  1838, 
having  opposed  the  interference  of  the  Church  in 
civil  affairs,  he  was  forbidden  to  lecture  on  religion 
and  thenceforth  confined  himself  to  psychology 
and  anthropology.  He  was  an  original  and  sug- 
gestive thinker,  and  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  his  own  and  the  succeeding  generation,  al- 
though the  aphoristic  and  paradoxical  form  in  which 
he  presented  his  thought  often  makes  it  difficult 
to  understand  him.  He  sought  for  a  deep  and 
true  imderstanding  of  Christianity,  always  with 
the  conviction  that  "  the  legitimate  organs  had 
lost  the  key."  A  tendency  toward  individual 
judgment  caused  the  Roman  Catholics  to  reject 
him  as  one  of  their  philosophers;  he  considered 
the  papacy  an  equivocal  institution  not  essential 
to  the  Church,  and  contrasted  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  unfavorably  to  the  latter  (in 
Der  morgerUdndische  und  der  abendldndische  Katho- 
liciamua,  Stuttgart,  1841).  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  theosophist  rather  than  a  philosopher  or 
theologian,  and  sought  the  lost  key  in  the  mystical 
speculations  of  Eckhart,  St.  Martin,  and  Bdhme; 
hence  he  was  equally  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  nineteenth  century 
theology.  His  system  is  set  forth  in  his  Fermenta 
cognitionis  (parts  i-v,  Berlin,  1822-24;  part  vi, 
Leipsic,  1825)  and  Varleaungen  uber  apekulative 
Dogmattk  (part  i,  Stuttgart,  1828;  parts  ii-v, 
Monster,  1830-38).  His  works,  coUected  and  edited 
by  his  scholars  (Franz  Hoffmann,  Hamberger, 
Eknil  von  Schaden,  Lutterbeck,  von  Osten,  Schla- 
ter),  appeared  in  16  vols.,  Leipsic,  1851-60;  vol. 
XV  contains  a  biography  by  Hoffmann. 

Biblxoorapht:  C.  P.  Fascher,  Zur  hundertjQhrigen  O^mrU- 
feier  F.  von  Baadem,  Leipsic.  1865;  J.  Hamberger, 
Cardinalpunkte  der  baaderachen  PhUoaophie,  Stuttgart, 
1855;  idem,  Fundamentatbegriffe  von  F.  Baadert  Ethik, 
PolUxk  und  Relioionaphilotophie,  ib.  1855;  C.  A.  Thilo. 
Beleuchtung  des  Angrifft  des  F.  Baader,  in  Theologiavrende 
RechU-  und  StaaUlehre,  Leipsic,  1861;  Q.  Goepp,^«0at  ntr 
F.  de  Baader,  Strasburg,  1862. 

BAAL. 

Various  Forms  of  the  Name  (f  1). 
Meaning  and  Use  of  the  Name  (f  2). 
The  Conception  of  Baal  (f  3). 
Special  Baals  in  the  Old  Testament  (f  4). 
The  Baal-cult  in  Israel  (fi  5). 
Ceiemoniea  of  the  Baal-worship  (f  6). 

Baal  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  god  of  the  idolatrous  Israelites,  as 
well  as  of  the  Phenicians,  Philistines,  and  Moab- 
ites  (?).  The  name  also  occurs  in  a  proper  name 
of  the  EMomites,  in  Phenician  and  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions, in  Greek  and  Roman  authors  (Baal, 
Bal),  in  the  Septuagint  and  writings  dependent  on 
it,  and  in  Josephus.    Greek  and  Latin  writers  for 


the  most  part  speak  of  BSl,  B&os,  Bd  as  a  Babylo- 
nian ,as  well  as  a  Syrian  and  Phenician  god.    The 
form  Bed  is  more  frequently  found  in  composite 
Phenician  proper  names  as  Abibalos, 
z.  Various  Hannibal,  etc.,  according  to  which  the 
Forms  of    Phenicians  pronounced  the   name  of 
the  Name,  the  god  ba*l  (cf.  P.  Schrekier,  Diephdni- 
zische  Sprache,  Halle,    1869,  p.   84). 
The  Phenicians  carried  their  religion  wherever  they 
went,  and  thus  the  worship  of  Baal  was  very  widely 
spread.    Even    the    Semitic    Hyksos    in    Egypt, 
according  to  Egyptian  testimony,  worshiped  the 
god    Bar    (=Ba*al;  cf.    E.    Meyer,    Set-Typkon, 
Leipsic,  1875,  p.  47,  and  ZDMG,  xxxi,  1877,  p.  725; 
W.  Max  MQUer,  Asien  und  Europa  nach  aUOgyp- 
tischen  Denkmalem,  Leipsic,  1893,  p.  309). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
names  Ba*al  and  Bd,  the  Babylonian  god  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Bd  or  BHos  of  the  Greeks, 
i.e.,  the  Assyrian  Bdu  {BUu)  contracted  from  Befd, 
which  is  modified  from  Ba*al  by  the  influence  of 
the  guttural.  In  an  Esarhaddon  inscription  ^H-Bd 
("  Baal  is  protection  ")  is  the  name  of  a  king  of 
Haziti,  i.e.,  of  Gaza  (E.  Schrader,  Keilinaehriften 
und  CfeschichtsfoTschung,  Giessen,  1878,  pp.  78-79), 
where  Bd  is  evidently  used  for  the  Canaanitic 
Baal.  The  "  hoi  "  in  the  names  of  the  Palmyrene 
deities  Aghbol  and  Yaribol  (and  '' bd  "  in  Malak- 
bel)  may  be  still  another  form  of  Baal. 

The  Hebrew  word  ba*al  means  "owner*  or 
"lord,"  also  "  husband,"  as  possessor  of  the  wife. 
The  names  of  Semitic  divinities  all  set  forth  the 
idea  of  power,  and  thus  present  a  conception 
different  from  that  of  the  -Ajyan  divinities  (cf.  A. 
Deissman,  in  The  Expository  Times,  xviii,  205  sqq.). 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  ba'al 
in  the  sense  of  **  lord  "  was  an  epithet 
2.  Meaning  of  honor  attached  to  divinity  in  gen- 
and  Use  of  eral,  or  was  given  as  a  proper  name 
the  Name,  to  a  definite  local  god.  In  favor  of 
the  latter  supposition  is  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  Baal  of  Tyre,  a  Baal  of  Sidon,  a 
Baal  of  Harran,  a  Baal  of  Tarsus,  and  so  on. 
When  in  later  times  many  such  local  deities  were 
worshiped  in  close  proximity,  the  name ' '  Baal"  desig- 
nated the  principal  god  of  a  place;  for  he  alone 
could  there  be  caUed  the  owner  or  lord.  From 
this  can  be  explained  the  later  confusion  between 
the  Canaanitic  Baal  and  the  Babylonian  Bel,  also 
the  fact  that  Baal  was  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks 
and  Jupiter  by  the  Romans.  When  ba'al  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  article,  this  does 
not  prove  that  there  was  a  special  god  called 
Baal;  it  shows  only  that  ba*al  appears  in  the  Old 
Testament  not  as  a  proper  name  but  rather  as  an 
appellative  noun.  The  use  of  the  article  in  the 
Old  Testament  can  be  explained  from  this,  that 
in  cases  where  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  an 
actual  Baal-cult,  some  one  Baal  among  the  many 
is  meant;  the  later  Old  Testament  usage,  especially 
that  of  Jeremiah,  employed  "  the  baal "  in  the 
sense  of  "  the  idol." 
If  Baal  were  merely  the  designation  of  some  god 
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as  owner  of  a  place  of  worship  or  the  honorary 
title  of  a  god,  an  inquiry  into  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  would  not  be  necessary.  But  such  an  in- 
quiry is  suggested  by  the  statements  concerning 
the  Baals  of  different  places.  From  the  Arabic 
appellative  meaning  of  the  word  ba*l  it  has  been 
supposed  that  in  places  naturally  irrigated  the 
deity  was  worshiped  as  the  Baal  of  that  place. 
According  to  Hosea  (ii,  15),  the  idola- 
3.  The  Con-  trous  Israelites  imagined  that  the 
ception  of  gods  worshiped  by  them,  whom  the 
BaaL  prophet  otherwise  calls  ''the  Baals/' 
were  the  authors  of  the  good  things 
of  nature.  Sacred  springs  are  also  found  in  places 
where  the  Tyrian  Heracles  was  worshiped.  But 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  some  special 
terrestrial  notion  must  be  connected  with  Baal. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  among  an  agricultural 
people  like  the  Canaanites  the  god  of  heaven  could 
be  conceived  as  god  of  agriculture,  for  the  field 
can  not  produce  without  the  blessing  of  heaven. 
But  it  is  possible  that  in  different  Baal-cults  a 
terrestrial  idea  and  the  conception  of  Baal  as  heaven- 
god,  at  first  distinct  and  separate,  afterward  grew  to- 
gether, as  in  the  case  of  Astarte  (see  AfiHTORSTH). 
It  is  erroneous  to  assert  that  every  individual  god 
who  had  the  name  of  Baal  was  worshiped  as  lord 
of  heaven;  still  more  so  to  hold  that  each  was 
specially  worshiped  as  a  sim-god,  or  that  Baal  was 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  so  represented. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  solar  meaning 
of  Baal,  it  is  certain  that  the  Phenicians  at 
times  attributed  to  their  Baal  or  Baals  some 
solar  characteristics.  As  generally  in  the  Phenician 
deities,  beneficent  and  destructive  powers  were  not 
separated  but  were  represented  as  being  combined 
in  one  and  the  same  deity,  so  it  was  with  Baal, 
so  far  at  least  as  both  powers  were  thought  of  as 
proceeding  from  heaven  or  more  particularly  from 
the  sun.  That  Baal  bestows  natural  blessing, 
has  been  seen  above.  Names  like  Hannibal "  grace 
of  Baal,"  Aadnibal  "Baal  helps,"  BaaUhama 
"  Baal  hears,"  BaaUhamar  "  Baal  keeps,"  and  the 
like,  designate  him  as  a  benevolent  god.  That 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Baal  can  not  be 
inferred  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  passages 
Jer.  xix,  5;  xxxii,  35  speak  of  children  who  were 
offered  to  Moloch,  and  the  Baal  mentioned  there 
is  only  a  general  designation  of  the  idol.  That  the 
Baal-prophets  cut  themselves  in  the  service  of  their 
god  (I  Kings  xviii,  28)  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  human  sacrifice.  The  representative 
animal  of  Baal  was  the  bull,  which  also  represented 
the  ancient  god  of  the  Hebrews. 

Certain  Baals  are  named  in  th^  Old  Testament 
with  epithets  which  designate  them  more  exactly: 

(a)  Baal^BerUh,  worshiped  by  the  Shechemites 
(Judges  ix,  4;  cf.  verse  46;  viii,  33),  denotes 
probably  the  protector  of  -  a  definite  covenant  or 
"  the  Baal  before  whom  agreements  are  made." 

(b)  Baal^Pear  (Num.  xxv,  3,  5;  Deut.  iv,  3; 
Hos.  ix,  10;  Ps.  cvi,  28),  also  simply  Peor  (Num. 
xxv,  18;  xxxi,  16;  Josh,  xxii,  17;  cf.  the  name 
of  a  Moabite  city  Beth-Peor,  "  temple  of  Peor," 
Deut.  iii,  20;  iv,  46;  xxxiv,  6;  Josh,  xiii,  20),  was 
a  god  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxv,  1-5)  or  of  the 


Midianites  (Nimi.  xxv,  18,  xxxi,  16),  worshiped  on 
Mount  Peor,  where  the  Israelites  committed  whore- 
dom with  the  daughters  of  Moab  (Num.  xxv,  1 )  or 
Midian  (Num.  xxv,  8).  (c)  Baal-Zebub,  see  Beelze- 
bub. Certain  place-names  compounded  with  Baal 
(not  necessarily  all,  cf.  II  Sam.  v,  20)  were  orig- 
inally god-names,  the  word  heth  ("  temple  ")  being 

understood  in  the  place-name.    Baals 

4.  Special  known  from  such  place-names  are:  (d) 

Baals  in    Baal-Gad  (Josh,  xi,  17;  xii,  7;  xiii,  5), 

the  Old     the"  fortune-bringing  Baal."  Gad  (Isa. 

Testament  Ixv,  11;  perhaps  also  Gen.  xxx,   11) 

occurs  independently  as  a  name  of 
a  deity  (see  Gad),  (e)  Baal^Hemum  (Judges  iii,  3; 
I  Chron.  v,  23),  usually  identified  with  Baal-Gad, 
the  designation  of  the  Baal  worshiped  on  Mount  Her- 
mon.  (f)  Baal^Meon  (Num.  xxxii,  38;  Ezek.  xxv,  9; 
I  Chron.  v,  8),  the  god  of  a  Moabite  (Reubenite) 
city,  the  fidl  name  of  which  reads  Beth-Baal-Meon 
(Josh,  xiii,  17),  contracted  into  Beth-Meon  (Jer. 
xlviii,  23),  i.e.,  "  temple  of  the  Baal  of  Meon."  (g) 
It  is  possible  that  BaaUZephon  (Exod.  xiv,  2, 9;  Num. 
xxxiii,  7),  the  name  of  a  station  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  Red  Sea,  belongs  here.  Zephon,  or  more  cor- 
rectly Zaphon,  is  known  as  a  god-name  from  Egjrp- 
tian,  Phenician,  Carthaginian,  and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. Baal-Tamar,  a  place  mentioned  in  Judg.  xx,  «33, 
may  also  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  god,  and 
Baal-Hamon  (Song  of  Sol.  viii,  11),  Baal-Hazor 
(II  Sam.  xiii,  23),  Baal-Perazim  (II  Sam.  v,  20), 
and  Baal-Shahsha  (I  Sam.  ix,  4;  II  Kings  iv,  42) 
were  probably  designations  of  local  deities,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  ancient  times, 
the  Hebrews  called  their  god  the  Baal,  whether 
they  used  this  name  to  designate  Yahweh,  or  a 

special  Baal   worshiped   beside  him. 

5.  The  Baal-  The  latter  can  not  be  proved;    the 

cult  in      former  is  indicated  by   names  of  the 

IsraeL      Davidic  time  compounded  with  Baal. 

The  worship  of  the  Canaanite  Baals 
in  opposition  to  the  Yahweh-worship  had  many 
adherents  among  the  Israelites  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Judges  ii,  11,  13;  iii,  7;  vi, 
25  sqq.;  x,  6;  I  Sam.  vii,4;  xii,  10).  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Hebrews  upon  their  settlement  in 
(}anaan  adopted  the  Baal-cult  practised  there, 
but  the  fact  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  eariiest 
certainty  comes  from  the  time  of  King  Ahab  of 
Israel,  who,  influenced  by  his  Phenician  wife, 
introduced  the  Phenician  Baal-worship,  erecting 
a  Baal-temple  in  Samaria  and  appointing  a 
numerous  priesthood  (I  Kings  xvi,  31-32;  xviii, 
19).  Elijah  (q.v.)  vigorously  opposed  this  idolatrous 
cult  (I  Kings  xviii).  Jehoram,  Ahab's  son,  put 
away  a  Baal-column  erected  by  his  father  (II 
Kings  iii,  2),  but  did  not  extirpate  the  cult. 
Jehu  abolished  the  worship  of  the  Phenician  god 
(II  Kings  X,  21-28).  But  in  the  ei^th  oentuiy 
the  prophet  Hosea  speaks  of  Baal-wonhip  aa  eziit- 
ing  in  Israel  without  stating  whieh  "  Baal "  or 
"  Baals  "  are  meant.  Of  the  Baalnnilt  in  Jmlah 
we  know  only  that  it  was  abolished  under  the 
influence  of  Jehoiada  the  priesi  (11  Kingp  xi,  IS). 
Probably  under  the  influence  of  Ath^iab,  ijand- 
mother  of  Joaah  and  daugjbler  of  the  Ph^ciao 
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Jezebel,  Basl-worship  had  been  introduced  into 
Judah  (cf.  II  Chron.  xxiv,  7);  this  Baal  was  no 
doubt  Melkart  of  Tyre.  Not  much  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  statement  (II  Chron.  xxviii,  2) 
that  Ahaz  worshiped  the  Baals  (but  cf.  II  Kings 
xvi,  3-4).  In  the  statement  (II  Kings  xsd,  3) 
that  Manasseh  reared  up  altars  "  for  Baal " 
(better  "for  the  Baals"),  Baal  may  be  a  gen- 
eral term  for  idol.  Whenever  Jeremiah  speaks 
of  the  Baal  (ii,  8;  vii,  9;  xi,  13;  xxii,  29),  he 
generally  means  ''  the  idol  "  (so  also  II  Kings 
xvii,  16),  which  is  especially  evident  from  II 
Kings  xi,  13  (cf.  "  the  Baals,"  ii,  23;  ix,  14). 
In  Zephaniah,  too  (i,  4),  in  "  the  remnant  of  Baal  *' 
the  word  Baal  is  equivalent  to  "  idolatry."  In 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  idolatrous  Judeans  wor- 
shiped the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  host  of  heaven. 
All  these  powers  Jeremiah  calls  "the  Baal  "  or  "  the 
shameful  thing  "  (Jer.  xi,  13).  The  name  Baal  was  so 
obnoxious  to  the  later  scribes  that  they  substituted 
for  it  the  word  hosheth,  "  shame,"  a  word  used  as 
early  as  Jeremiah;  and  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  as 
Dillmann  has  shown,  read  in  their  Greek  text  the 
word  aischynd  instead  of  Baalf  which  explains  the 
use  of  the  feminine  article  before  Baal  (cf.  Dill- 
mann, Ueber  Baal  mil  dem  weiUichen  Artikely  in  the 
Monatsherichie  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin,  phU.-hist.  Klasse,  1881). 

For  the  mode  of  worship  in  Israel  reference  can 
be  made  only  to  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  whdch  Baal-worship  is  imdoubtedly  to 
be  understood  as  the  cult  of  the  Phenician  god. 
He  was  worshiped  with  sacrifices  and  burnt  ofiFer- 
ings  (II  Kings  x,  24)  especially  of  bul- 
6.  Ceremo-  locks  (I  Kings  xviii,  23),  and  by  kiss- 
nies  of  the  ing  his  images  (I  Kings  xix,  18).  In 
Baal-wor-  the  Baal-temple  of  Samaria  the  pillar 
ship.  of  Baal  was  of  stone  (II  Kings  x, 
27).  Usually  a  Baal  was  worshiped 
in  conjimction  with  Astarte  (Judges  ii,  13;  x,  6; 
I  Sam.  vii,  4;  xii,  10).  A  Baal-altar  with  an 
Ajsherah  is  mentioned  in  Judges  vi,  25.  Accord- 
ing to  II  Chron.  xxxiv,  4,  the  hammanim  or  sun 
images  stood  on  or  beside  the  altars  of  Baal.  When 
the  statement  is  made  that  incense  was  ofifered 
upon  the  roofs  to  the  Baal  (Jer.  xxxii,  29;  cf.,  on 
the  "  burning  of  incense "  to  the  Baal  in  general, 
Jer.  vii,  9;  xi,  13),  not  Baal-worship,  but  wor- 
ship of  the  stars  is  meant  (Jer.  xix,  13;  Zeph. 
i,  5;  cf.  II  Kings  xxiii,  12).  In  the  time  of 
Ahab  there  were  many  priests  and  prophets  (about 
450)  of  Baal  (II  Kings  x,  19;  I  Kings  xviii, 
19).  The  prophets  worshiped  the  god  by  leaping 
aroimd  the  altar  (I  Kings  xviii,  26)  and  by  cutting 
themselves  with  knives  and  lances  (verse  28). 
The  leaping  appears  to  have  been  a  means  of  in- 
ducing the  trance-state  (verse  29),  it  may  also 
have  been  a  part  of  the  cult.  The  "  vestry " 
mentioned  II  Kings  x,  22  probably  belonged  to  the 
royal  palace,  and  was  not  intended  for  the  official 
robes  of  the  priests.  See  Asherah  ;  Ashtoreth; 
High  Place. 
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BAALBEK,   bal"bek':    A   city   of   Code-Syria, 
celebrated  for  its  magnificence  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  famous  ever  since  for  its 
ruins.     It  is  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  foot  of 
the  Anti-Lebanus  range,  about  forty 
Location      miles    northwest    of    Damascus,    and 
and  His-      3,800  feet  above  searlevel.     Its  earlier 
tory.  name  was  Baalbek,  "  City  of  Baal/' 

changed  under  the  Seleucidse  to  Heli- 
opolis.  In  Egypt  there  was  a  Heliopolis  (also 
called  On;  see  On),  and  the  plausible  supposition 
has  been  offered  that  these  two  places  were  of  com- 
mon origin.  In  proof,  the  saying  of  the  author  of 
De  dea  Syria,  that  in  the  great  temple  of  Heliopolis 
an  antique  idol  was  worshiped  which  had  been 
brought  from  Egypt,  is  quoted,  and  also  the  state- 
ment of  Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia,  that  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  HeliopoUtanus  came  from  Egypt.  Sup- 
porting this  is  the  judgment  of  C.  A.  Rich,  quoted 
below,  that  the  substructure  of  the  ruins  at  Baalbek 
is  Egyptian,  at  least  in  part.  It  was  only  after 
Baalbek  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  under  the 
name  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Heliopolitana, 
that  it  became  a  place  of  importance.  It  can  not 
be  identified  satisfactorily  with  any  Bible  locality. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant.,  XIV,  iii,  2), 
Pliny  {Hist,  not.,  v,  22),  and  Ptolemy;  and  coins 
of  the  city  have  been  found  of  almost  all  the  em- 
perors from  Nerva  to  Gallienus. 

Baalbek  contains  ruins  of  three  temples:  of  the 
sun,  of  Jupiter,  and  a  small  one  of  Venus;  also  of  a 
Christian  basilica.  The  first  is  attributed  to 
Antoninus  Pius  (138-161)  by  John  Malala  (c.  525- 
600);  only  six  columns  and  their  entablature  and 
the  substructure  remain.  The  walls  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  are  standing,  but  the  roof  is 
The  Ruins,  gone.  C.  A.  Rich,  who  examined  the 
ruins  in  1894,  says  {American  Architect, 
xlvii,  1895,  pp.  3  sqq.)  that  the  substructure  of 
the  whole,  at  least  in  part,  is  Egyptian,  while  the 
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beveled  mafionry  under  the  peristyle  of  the  terople 
of  I  be  sun  is  Phemcian.  The  Germans,  who  have 
in  haod  the  examination  of  Baalbek,  have  made 
out  that  a  great  altar,  thought  at  first  to  be  cut 
from  the  living  rock  and  pieced  out  with  masonry, 
but  flubeequently  discovered  to  be  wholly  of  mar 
Bonry,  is  the  center  of  the  entire  group.  This  was 
Burrounded  by  a  series  of  walls  built  up  ho  aa  to 
allow  the  superposition  of  a  platform  level  with 
the  base  of  the  altar,  forming  the  Soor  of  the  great 
court.  Od  the  east^  west,  and  north  aides,  these 
walls  were  employed  to  make  passages  and  cham^ 
bers  beneath  the  platform.  To  the  east  of  the  plat- 
form was  a  hexagonal  court,  giving  access  to  the 
great  court,  while  to  the  west  was  the  great  temple 
of  the  sun. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  is  to  tbo  south  of  the  west 
end  of  the  great  court,  distant  about  fifty  feet 
from  the  south  wall  of  the  latter.  Around  ttu$ 
court  on  three  side^^  al»o  around  the  hexagonal 
courtt  was  carried  a  lofty  peristyle  on  a  stylobate 
of  threcj  st-eps.  Four  sides  of  the  heptagon  al  court 
held  chapels,  the  other  two  aides  being  given  to  the 
entrances  to  the  courts.  The  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  great  court  held  each  three  chapels 
and  two  niches,  most  richly  elaborated,  the  east 
Bide  having  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 
On  the  floor  of  the  great  court  on  the  north  and  the 
south  sides  of  the  altar  were  two  larige  bfisins^ 
unfinished,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  with  walls 
paneled  on  the  outside,  the  panels  decorated  with 
genii  and  festooned  flowere.  Clear  traces  of  a 
Christian  basilica  have  been  found  on  the  great 
platform,  the  great  altar  being  the  center,  while 
the  line  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple  of  the  sun 
is  conterminous  with  the  west  wall  of  the  basilica. 
The  floor  of  the  latter  was  seven  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  court  pavement,  thus  preserving  intact 
the  great  altar,  which  was  buOt  over. 

Of  the  temple  of  the  sun  the  two  most  marked 
features,  long  known,  were  the  six  great  columns 
with  their  entablature  and  the  three  megaliths  at 
the  west  end,  two  of  the  latter  measuring  sixty- 
three  feet  long  by  thirteen  square,  and  sixty-four 
feet  long  by  fourteen  square.  Another  stone 
still  lies  in  the  quarry  near4>y  cut  out 
The  Great     from  the  rock,  and  measures  sixty- 

Stonesp  nine  and  a  quarter  feet  long  by  four- 
teen square.  The  columns,  of  which 
there  were  originally  fifty-eight,  ntneteen  at  each 
aide  and  ten  at  each  end,  were  seventy- five  feet 
in  height  with  a  diameter  of  seven  and  a  quarter 
feet,  and  the  entablature  was  fourteen  feet  in 
height.  These  columns  supported  the  roof.  The 
use  of  the  me^litha  was  only  recently  discovered. 
It  now  appeara  that  they  were  carried  around  the 
south  side  of  the  base  of  the  temple,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  will  be  found  on  the  other  sides  as  w^ell. 
It  appears  that  the  temple  was  built  on  an  artificial 
mound  of  earthy  and  that  the  great  stones  were 
employed  to  sustain  this  mass.  The  order  of 
architecture  is  the  Corinthian,  with  all  the  elabora- 
tion to  which  that  style  so  easily  leuds  itself.  The 
floor  area  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  was  approxi- 
mately 290  feet  by  150. 

The  temple  of  JupiteTi  alflo  of  the  Coriotbiaii 


order,  227  by  1 17  feet,  was  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
of  forty-two  plain  columns,  while  ten  fluted  on^ 
were  in  the  vestibule.  The  entablature  was  of 
very  profuse  and  rich  ornamentation. 

The  whole  was  reached  from  the  east  by  a  mag- 
nificent  flight  of  steps  no  longer  standing,  150  feet 
in  breadth.  The  scope  of  the  entire  group  of 
structures  may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  from 
the  east  poreh  of  the  hexagonal  court  to  the  west 
wall  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  is  900  feet,  while  the 
breadth  of  the  great  court  was  400  feet. 

In  cormection  with  recent  study  of  these  ruins 
two  interesting  questions  have  been  answered. 
On  the  soflit  of  the  tempte  of  the  sun,  now  hidden 
by  the  braces  sustaining  it,  is  a  figure  in  relief  of 
an  eagle  carrying  in  his  talons  a  caUuceus  and  in 
his  beak  a  garland,  the  ends  of  which  are  held  by  two 
putti.  It  is  believed  that  the  eagle  repref^nts 
Jupiter,  the  caduceus  Mercury,  and  the  putti 
represent  the  evening  and  morning  star,  i,c,,  Venus, 
all  of  whom  received  worship  at  the  place.  Mr. 
Rich  in  the  article  cited  shows  that  great  masses  like 
the  megahths  were  moved  by  a  sort  of  crane, 
V-shaped,  socketed  on  metal,  to  one  end  of  which 
was  attached  a  cradle  in  which  stones  were  put 
until  the  mass  to  be  moved  was  counterbalanced^ 

Geo,  W.  Gilmore. 
Bibliocirafht:  Wood  and  Dawkin^  The  Ruin*  of  Bslbec, 
London,  1757  (utili  very  voliuable);  E,  Eobijimn,  Later 
Uvbiiad  iZracord^.  50^.5 L'?,  New  York,  18^;  W.  M, 
Thom^D,  7*^  Lavid  and  the  Book,  m.  New  York.  ]88€: 
H.  Fraubentert  i^  Akr&poiiM  t>tm  Et^albek^  Frankfort, 
1S92;  a  A.  Rich,  in  American  Archiieci,  xlvii  (1895).  3 
Bqq.-  M,  M.  Alouf,  OwcAicAte  JJooliwJti,  Profiue,  1896;  Jahr- 
buch  deA  kaiaerlichen  deitUchtn  archit^toeiichtn  IrwtUuU, 
Tcvi  (1901).  133-ieO,  ivii  (1002),  87-1:^;  Biblia,  M&rth. 
1903*  387-393:  Anurruan  Journal  *4  Arrhmtloau.  new 
Aeries,  vi  (1002),  34S^349.  vil  {1903),  364,  viii  U904); 
PEF,  QuarUrlv  Stakm^nit,  Jan..  1904.  6S-64,  July,  190S, 
263-265, 

BAASEAf  b^a^ha:  Third  king  of  Israel,  952- 
930  D,c.,  according  to  the  old  chronology;  925-901, 
Duncker;  SOJ*--S86,  Hommel;  914-891,  Kamp- 
hau&en.  He  wa;9  the  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe  of 
lE9£sacha]',  apparently  of  a  family  of  little  repute, 
but  probably  rose  to  be  a  commander  in  the  army. 
When  Nadab,  king  of  larael,  was  besieging  the 
PhiliBtine  city  of  Gibbethonf  Baasha  conspired 
against  him,  slew  him,  and  then  proceeded  to 
establish  himself  on  the  thiY>ne  by  a  ma^i^acre  of 
the  entire  house  of  Jeroboam.  His  residence  waa 
at  Tirzah,  where  he  was  aleo  buried.  He  und^^ 
took  to  fortify  Ramah,  on  the  frontier  between 
Israel  and  Judah,  two  hours  north  of  JeruFialem, 
thus  menacing  the  southern  kingdom,  but  desisted 
on  hearing  that  Benhadad  of  Dainaacufl  had  in- 
vaded northern  Israel  iiistigated  by  Asa,  king  of 
Judab  (q.v,).  Whether  he  resisted  Benhadad  or 
made  terms  with  bim  ia  not  atated,  but  the  cities 
which  the  latter  is  said  to  have  captured  were  later 
in  Israers  posDesfflon  (11  King^  xv,  29),  The 
religious  condition  of  Israel  under  Baaaha  remained 
as  under  his  two  predecessors.  His  history  is 
found  in  I  Kingp  xv,  16-22,  27-^;  xvi,  1^. 

CW.  Low.) 
Bisuoa&LfST^  Oouaolt  tbt  vorka  meatioDcd  under  Ah  a  ft. 

BABA;  BABABATRA;  BABAKAHMA;  BABA 
MEZIA.    See  Talmud. 
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BABCOCK,  MALTBIE  DAVENPORT:  Presby- 
terian; b.  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1868;  d.  in 
Naples,  Italy,  Biay  18,  1901.  He  was  graduated 
at  Syracuse  University,  1879,  and  from  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  1882;  he  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  1882, 
of  the  Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian  Chiutsh, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1887,  and  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  1900.  In  the  following  spring 
he  went  on  an  excursion  to  the  Holy  Land,  on  his 
way  back  contracted  Mediterranean  fever  and  died 
in  a  hospital  in  Naples.  His  comparatively  brief 
life  made  a  deep  impression  because  he  consecrated 
his  remarkable  powers  and  attainments  to  the  pub- 
lic service.  His  sermons  were  of  imusual  effect. 
They  were  imconventional,  sincere,  and  fervid, 
glowed  with  a  spiritual  light,  and  held  the  attention 
of  even  the  most  indifferent.  His  loving  heart 
went  out  to  all  whom  he  met  and  his  single  desire 
was  to  do  them  good.  As  pastor  and  preacher 
he  will  long  be  remembered  and  spoken  of  in  un- 
measured terms  of  praise.  In  Baltimore  he  was 
coimted  one  of  the  first  citizens  and  in  New  York 
he  bade  fair  to  repeat  his  personal  and  professional 
triumph.  Book-making  was  not  his  aim  in  Hfe 
and  the  publications  which  bear  his  name  were 
posthumous;  they  are:  Thoughts  for  Every  Day  Liv- 
ing (New  York,  1901),  a  volume  of  selections; 
Letters  from  Egypt  and  Palestine  (1902),  written  to 
the  Men's  Association  in  the  Brick  Church;  Three 
Whys  and  their  Anstoer  (1902);  Hymns  and  Carols 
(1903);  and  The  Success  of  Defeat  (1905). 
Bibuoobapht:  C.  £.  Robinaon,  MaUbie  Davenport  Babcock, 

New  York,  1904. 

BABISM. 

Anteoedente  of  Babism  ({1). 
Bfirsa  Ali  Mohammed,  the  Bab  ({  2). 
Persecution  and  Death  of  the  Bab  ({  3). 
Doctrines  ({  4). 

Babism,  the  system  of  a  mystic  Mohammedan 
sect,  which  originated  in  Persia  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  more 
than  1,000,000  adherents  to-day  and  is  still  spread- 
ing, and  offers  in  its  history  some  striking  parallels 
to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  Christianity. 
Mohammedanism  is  a  religion  sharply  defined, 
even  iron-bound  in  its  doctrinal  precision,  dog- 
matic to  the  last  degree  in  its  essentials;  and  yet 
it  has  manifested  the  greatest  elasticity  in  politics, 
in  social  Ufe,  in  philosophy,  and  in  religious  beliefs 
(see  Mohammed,  Mohammedanism).  Material  and 
expressed  in  material  terms,  its  theology  has  never- 
theless embraced  the  abstractions  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, Persian  mysticism,  and  Hindu  pantheism 
and  incarnation  among  the  doctrines  held  by  its 
adherents.  Babism  and  its  precursors  most  com- 
pletely illustrate  these  anomalies.  The  roots  of 
the  sect  lie  in  the  early  doctrine  known 
z.  Antece-  as  Shiah,  which  has  flourished  most 
dents  of  prolifically  and  almost  solely  on  Per- 
Babism.  sian  soil.  The  foimdation  of  Shiah 
teaching  is  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  Imam.  According  to  this  system,  the  Imam- 
ate  or  Calif  ate  is  not  elective  nor  is  it  to  be  usurped; 
it  is  of  divine  right  and  altogether  spiritual;  Ali, 
through  Ayesha's  guile  thrice  defeated  for  succes- 


sion to  Mohammed  and  finally  assassinated,  was 
the  first  Imam.  The  essence  of  the  Imamate  Is  a 
light  which  passed  directly  from  Mohammed  to 
Ali  and  passes  from  one  Imam  to  the  next.  By 
virtue  of  this  light  the  Imam  becomes  impeccable, 
omniscient,  divine,  an  incarnation  of  deity.  A 
philosophic  ground  of  this  doctrine  is  that  even  an 
infallible  book  like  the  Koran  to  be  effective  re- 
quires an  infallible  exponent,  which  is  furnished 
by  the  Imamate.  But  the  Imamate,  thou^  it  is  a 
succession,  is  not  unlimited,  and  of  the  two  main 
branches  of  Shiites  one  reckons  six  and  the  other 
twelve  Imams.  Both  branches  hold  the  mystical 
doctrine  that  the  last  Imam  did  not  die,  but  lives 
"  concealed  "  in  one  of  the  Arabic  Utopias,  Jabulka 
or  Jabulsa.  A  corollary  is  that  he  is  to  reappear, 
e.g.,  as  the  Mahdi  "  the  Guided,"  who  is  to  "  fill 
the  earth  with  justice  " — a  prophecy  and  a  hope 
which  naturally  lead  to  repeated  attempts  at  their 
fulfilment  and  realisation  (see  Mahdi).  It  is 
further  held  that  there  were  two  degrees  of  "  con- 
cealment "  or  "  occultation,"  the  minor  and  the 
major.  During  the  former,  communication  with 
the  faithful  was  made  by  intermediaries  who  were 
called  Abwab  or  "  Gates  "  (singular  bob).  When 
the  last  of  the  Abwab  died  (1021)  without  naming 
a  successor,  the  major  occultation  began  in  the 
entire  cessation  of  communion  between  the  Imam 
and  the  faithful.  Naturally  the  Shiites  have  ever 
since  been  expecting  the  reopening  of  commu- 
nication with  the  Imam  and  a  period  of  enli^ten- 
ment  in  his  revealing. 

The  immediate  precursors  of  the  Babis  were  the 
Shaikhis,  followers  of  Shaikh  Ahmad  (1753-1826), 
a  Shiite  mystic,  ascetic,  and  thinker.  His  special 
teaching  was  that  the  Imams  were  personifications 
of  divine  attributes  and  that  of  these  personifica- 
tions Ali  was  chief.  He  gathered  around  him  a 
great  company  of  believers,  the  leadership  of  whom 
passed  after  his  death  to  Hajji  Sayyid  Kazim,  still 
a  yoimg  man,  but  reserved,  mysterious,  and  ascetic 
to  a  degree,  imder  whom  the  sect  multiplied  in 
numbers  and  came  to  include  many  of  the  nobility. 
Just  before  his  death  (1843)  Sayyid  Kazim  for- 
bade his  followers  to  mourn  and  declared  that  it 
was  good  that  he  should  go  in  order  that  "  the  true 
one  should  appear."  He  died  without  appointing 
a  successor.  Among  his  disciples  had  been  a  cer- 
tain Mirza  Ali  Mohammed,  a  native  of  Shiras, 

who  was  only  twenty-three  years  of 

2.  Mirza  Ali  age  when  Sayyid  Kazim  died.     Mina 

Mohammed,  Ali  was  met  by  Mullah  Husain,  one  of 

the  Bab.      the  searchers  for  a  successor  to  the  dead 

leader,  and  claimed  to  be  the  sou^t 
one,  the  ''  true  one  who  was  to  appear  '*  and  the 
Bab  or  "  Gate."  He  also  claimed  inspiration, 
established  his  right  to  the  place  of  le^er  by 
revealing  imdiscovered  meanings  in  the  Koran, 
and  convinced  the  searchers  that  their  quest  was 
ended.  This  claim  was  the  more  easily  allowed 
because  the  year  in  which  it  was  made  was  reck- 
oned as  the  one  thousandth  from  that  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  last  Imam.  MiUenariamsm 
of  a  certain  kind  is  as  potent  in  its  influence  over 
Mohammedans  as  it  was  in  Christendom  in  the  year 
1000   of   the  Christian  era.    Adherents  came  in 
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by  the  hundred  when  the  news  that  the  Bab  had 
appeared  was  spread  abroad,  as  it  soon  was  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  the  East.  To  the  personal 
attractiveness  of  the  yoimg  leader  and  the  agree- 
ment of  his  pantheistic  teachings  with  the  mysti- 
cism held  by  most  Shiites  there  was  added  as  a 
compelling  force  driving  to  association  with  his 
following  the  great  evils  of  a  tyrannous  civil  and 
religious  administration,  so  that  the  Babis  soon 
became  a  large  and  important  body. 

The  next  year  (1843)  the  Bab  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  returning  confirmed  in  his  opposition  to 
the  mullahs  or  clergy.  He  attacked  them  in  his 
preaching,  and  when  they  sent  their 
3.  Persecu-  ablest  debaters  to  confute  him  and  his 
tion  and  claims,  these  partisans  were  either  si- 
Death  of  lenced  or  convinced.  They  then  se- 
the  Bab.  cured  his  arrest  and  attempted  to 
assassinate  him,  but  were  prevented 
since  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernor. When  the  latter  died  (1847),  Mirza 
All  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Mi^u  and 
finally  taken  to  Tabriz,  where  his  confinement 
was  daily  made  more  rigorous.  All  the  time  he 
was  exceedingly  prolific  in  a  literary  way,  claiming 
indeed  as  evidence  of  his  inspiration  the  ability 
to  produce  1,000  lines  of  poetry  a  day.  His  mild- 
ness and  gentleness  won  the  hearts  even  of  his 
jailers,  and  converts  were  increased  as  accoimts  of 
his  sufferings  were  made  public.  The  most  notable 
conversion  was  that  of  a  famous,  learned,  and  very 
beautiful  woman  to  whom  the  Bab  gave  the  name 
Jenab-i-Tahira,  "Her  Excellency  the  Pure." 
She  was  permeated  with  mysticism,  and  by  her 
devotion  and  persuasiveness  during  her  life  and 
still  more  by  her  martyrdom  (1852),  she  gained 
large  numbers  as  adherents  of  the  faith.  Mean- 
while in  1848  the  late  Shah  was  crowned,  and 
selected  as  his  prime  minister  a  violent  opponent 
of  Babism.  Under  the  persecution  inmiediately 
instituted,  some  of  the  Babis  seized  arms  and 
proclaimed  the  Bab  sovereign,  a  proceeding  which 
he  discoimtenanced.  The  prime  minister  then 
had  the  Bab  executed,  July  8,  1850,  expecting 
that  his  death  would  cause  the  dissolution  of 
the  sect.  But  Mirza  Ali  had  nominated  Mirza 
Yahya  his  successor  and  head  of  the  nineteen 
coimcilors,  and  continuity  was  secured.  On  as- 
suming leadership,  the  latter  took  the  names  of 
Sub-i-Ezel  and  Hazrat-i-Ezel,  "  Dawn  and  Holi- 
ness of  Eternity." 

The  execution  of  the  Bab  exasperated  his  follow- 
ers, and  some  of  them  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
Shah.  This  involved  the  sect  in  new  persecutions 
and  in  wholesale  executions  in  public  in  which  the 
most  execrable  atrocities  were  perpetrated  (Coimt 
Gobineau  has  described  some  of  the  scenes  in  Lea 
Rdiffiona  et  lea  phUoaophiea,  pp.  301-303,  quoted  in 
Renan,  Lea  Apdtrea,  p.  378,  Eng.  transl.,  p.  201). 
As  a  result  there  was  a  great  exodus  of  the  adherents 
of  the  sect  to  Bagdad,  whence,  upon  Persian  of- 
ficial protest  against  their  continued  reddence  so 
near  to  the  Persian  territory,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment removed  them  to  Adrianople.  The  leader 
secluded  himself  very  persistently,  conducting 
affairs  through  his  half-brother  Beha.    The  latter 


suddenly  proclaimed  himself  the  one  foretold  by 
the  Bab  as  "  the  one  whom  God  shall  manifest," 
drew  after  himself  most  of  the  following,  and  spUt 
the  sect  into  the  "  Ezelites  "  and  the  "  Behaites." 
Between  the  two  parties  hostilities  so  bitter  broke 
out  that  the  Turks  sent  Beha  to  Acre,  which  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  Behaites  and  the  center  of 
their  propaganda.  Ezel  was  removed  to  Cyprus, 
and  his  following  has  become  almost  extinct.  Beha 
was  almost  as  prolific  a  writer  as  the  Bab,  and  his 
works  are  extant  in  a  Bombay  edition.  He  died 
in  1892,  and  his  son  Abbas  Effendi  took  his  place 
and  is  the  present  leader.  The  nimiber  of  Babis 
is  estimated  at  over  1,000,000,  and  they  carry  on 
a  propaganda  in  the  United  States  (described  in 
AJT,  Jan.,  1902).    See  Bshaibm. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Babis  rest  on  two  bases: 

(1)  The  general  ssrstem  of  Shiah  in  its  pantheistic 

and  mystical  phases;  and  (2)  the  as- 

4.  Doc-      simiption  that  no  revelation  is  final, 

trines.      but  represents  only  the  measure  of 

truth  the  stage  of  human  progress 
has  rendered  man  capable  of  receiving.  Hence, 
as  the  revelation  of  Moses  was  superseded  by  that 
of  Jesus,  and  his  by  Mohammed's,  and  his  in  turn 
by  the  Bab's,  so  the  latter's  is  superseded  by  Beha's. 
But  Abbas  Effendi  has  tried  to  throw  a  log  under 
the  car  of  progress  by  declaring  that  "  whoever 
lays  claim  to  a  revelation  before  1,000  full  years 
have  passed  is  a  lying  impostor."  The  explicit 
teachings  are  (1)  the  veneration  of  the  Imams; 

(2)  the  fact  of  their  concealment  and  the  doctrine 
of  intermediaries;  (3)  the  reappearance  of  the  Imam 
as  a  reincarnation;  (4)  the  non-finality  of  any 
revelation;  (5)  the  incarnation  of  deity  as  an  avatar 
from  time  to  time  to  give  instruction  (Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Jesus,  Mohamm«l,  and 
the  Bab  were  such  avatars,  alike  rejected  by  their 
hearers);  (6)  the  possibility  of  an  achievement, 
like  that  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  of  imity  of  the 
individual  with  True  Being;  (7)  the  fact  of  a  final 
judgment;  (8)  the  system  of  nimibers  based  on 
nineteen:  the  year  consists  of  nineteen  months, 
of  nineteen  days,  of  nineteen  hours,  of  nineteen 
minutes;  the  Bab  had  eighteen  associates,  he 
making  the  nineteenth  and  being  the  point  of  unity; 
the  square  of  nineteen  is  the  symbol  of  the  uni- 
verse; the  Bab  and  his  disciples  represent  God 
and,  each  of  these  having  nineteen  imder  him,  make 
up  the  square  which  represents  perfection.  (Com- 
mended for  practise  by  the  Babis  are:  abolition 
of  religious  warfare,  friendly  intercourse  with  all 
sects  and  people,  obedience  to  the  ruler,  submission 
to  law,  confession  of  sin  to  God,  acquisition  of  all 
knowledge  which  contributes  to  human  good,  and 
mastery  of  some  trade  or  profession.  Prayer  is 
three  times  (not  five  times)  a  day,  and  the  believer 
turns  his  face  toward  Acre,  not  toward  Mecca. 
The  Babi  fast  is  not  the  month  of  Ramadhan,  but 
the  last  month  of  the  Babi  year  and  lasts  nineteen 
days.  There  is  evident  in  all  this  a  determination 
to  mark  the  separation  of  the  sect  from  Moham- 
medanism. 

The  Bab's  dictimi  on  worship  is  worthy  of  quo- 
tation: "  So  worship  God  that  if  the  recompense 
of  thy  worship  of  him  were  to  be  the  fire,  no  altera- 
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tion  of  thy  worship  would  be  produced.  If  you  wor- 
ship from  fear,  that  is  unworthy  of  the  threshold 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  nor  will  you  be  accounted 
a  believer;  so  also,  if  your  gaze  is  on  Paradise 
and  you  worship  in  hope  of  that,  for  then  you  have 
made  God's  creation  a  partner  with  him." 

Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  descriptions  of  Babiam  are  in  the 
writings  or  translations  of  E.  G.  Browne,  who  fovea  ma- 
terial gained  from  first-hand  knowledge  and  in  ssrmpathetio 
vein,  as  follows:  TraveUer'a  NarraHv€t  wriUen  to  illiuimie 
tk4  Ejntode  of  the  Bab,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1803;  A  Year 
among  the  Peraiana,  London,  1803;  Mirga  Huaeyn  of  Hatna- 
dan,  Tarikhri-Jadid,  or  the  New  Hietory  of  Mvna  AH  Af  u- 
hamnuui  the  Bab,  transl.  by  E.  G.  B..  New  York.  1802 
(diffuse,  but  full;  a  native  acoount  with  condensed  narra- 


tive and  valuable  notes);  Babitm^  in  IMwiim*  SyeNma  ei 
the  World,  pp.  180  sqq.;  LUerary  Hiaiory  af  Peraia,  pas- 
sim. New  York,  1002.  Other  accounts  are  in:  J.  A.  ds 
Gobineau,  Lea  Rdioiona  et  Ua  phUoaapkim  dona  FAaie 
Centraie,  pp.  141  sqq.,  Paris,  1806  (detatle  i  and  wympm- 
thetio;  one  of  his  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  persscutioa 
is  quoted  in  E.  Renan,  Let  ApStrea,  |>p.  378  sqq.. 
Paris.  1806.  Eng.  transL.  pp.  201-202.  London.  B.d.): 
Q.  N.  Curson.  Peraia  and  the  Peraiam  QueaHon,  i, 
passim,  especially  pp.  406-^604,  2  vols.,  London.  189S: 
A.  S.  Geden.  Studiea  in  Comparative  Rdioian,  pp.  201 
sqq..  ib.  1808  (concise  but  clear);  E.  Sell,  Baaaya  em 
lalam,  pp.  46  sqq..  ib.  1001  (deals  with  the  antecedents  of 
the  sect);  AJT,  Jan..  1002  (describes  the  American  prop- 
aganda); J.  E.  Carpenter,  in  Studiea  in  Theoiogif,  by  J. 
E.  C.  and  P.  H.  Wicksted.  London,  1003;  M .  H.  Pbelps. 
The  Life  and  Teachinga  of  Abbaa  Bffendi,  New  York.  1003 
(gives  one  of  the  later  phases  of  the  development);  Beha- 
UUah,  Lea  Priceptea  du  Bihaiame,  Pteis,  1000. 
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Babylonia  designates  the  country  extending 
from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  about  34" 
north  latitude  (approximately  the  latitude  of 
Beirut;  c.  75  m.  n.  of  Bagdad)  and  lying  between 
the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  or  immediately 
adjacent  to  them. 

L  The  Names.  Importance  of  Babylonia:  Baby- 
Ionia  was  the  Greek  name  for  the  country,  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  capital  city  Babylon,  this 
last  also  a  Grecized  form  from  the  Semitic  Bab^v, 
Heb.  Babel,  "  Gat«  of  God."  By  the  earliest  in- 
habitants known  the  whole  land  was  called  Edin, 
•*  the  Plain."  In  Gen.  x,  10  the  name  given  it  is 
Shinar,  the  derivation  of  which  is  in  dispute.  The 
most  probable  origin  is  from  Sungir,  a  variant  read- 
ing of  Girau .  The  g  in  Sungir  represents  the  Semitic 
ghayin  which  could  be  represented  in  Hebrew  only 


by  ayin;  the  word  would  then  be  transliterated 
SnW  and  could  be  pronounced  Shinar.  The  land 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  also  as  Ere^  Kasdim^ 
"  Land  of  the  Kasdim,"  the  second  word  a  varia- 
tion for  Kaldu,  Hebraized  Kaldim,  From  this  last 
came  the  Greek  form  Chaldea.  The  Kaldu  were 
the  race  which  controlled  the  country  about  610- 
538  B.C.  A  name  used  by  the  early  inhabitants 
now  called  Sumerians  or  Akkadians  was  Kenffir 
Uri,  Semitized  by  Sargon  and  others  into  Sumer- 
u- Akkad,  "  Sumer  and  Akkad."  Another  name, 
derived  from  a  Kasshite  source  and  appearing  in 
the  Amama  Tablets,  is  Karduniyash. 

The  reasons  for  the  great  interest  in  Babylonia 
are  twofold,  cultural  and  Biblical.  In  that  country 
have  been  revealed  the  certain  traces  of  the  eariiest 
advanced  civilization  yet  discovered  as  well  as  that 
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which  had  the  longest  continuous  existence.  The 
highest  estimates  place  the  beginnings  of  this 
civihzation  between  8000  and  10000  B.C.;  at  a 
moderate  reckoning  it  seems  that  evidences  of 
culture  are  in  sight  dating  from  5000  B.C.  The 
Biblical  interest  centers  about  two  facts:  first, 
that  in  Genesis  the  origin  of  Abraham  is  traced 

to  Ur,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Baby- 

I.  Reasons  Ionia;  and,    second,     the    fact     that 

for  In-      Babylonia  was   the  land  of   Israel's 

terest.      exile  and  became  to  Israel  a  second 

home,  where  many  IsraeUtes  settled 
permanently.  But  there  is  a  third  reason  for  inter- 
est. One  of  the  lessons  a  comparative  study  of 
history  teaches  is  that  Babylonia  represents  a 
principle  very  different  from  that  which  underlies 
Assyrian  history.  Assyria  stood  for  Semitic  material- 
ism, for  fighting  ability,  and  conquest  by  force  of 
arms.  Babylonia,  on  the  other  hand,  represented 
culture,  civilization,  literature,  and  the  all-control- 
ling power  of  religion.  Its  force  in  this  respect 
is  notable  especially  for  the  way  in  which  its  civi- 
lization subdued  even  its  conquerors.  Its  Elamitic, 
Kasshite,  and  even  Assyrian  masters  came  imder 
the  sway  of  its  religious  moods  and  its  literary 
methods.  Kasshite  and  Chaldean  kings  forgot 
to  write  of  their  wars  and  transmitted  almost 
solely  the  accounts  of  the  erection  and  adornment 
of  temples  and  the  making  of  canals. 

n.  The  Land:  Geologically,  Babylonia  is 
almost  wholly  alluvial.  The  thirty-fourth  parallel 
of  latitude  cuts  across  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  limestone  and  the  alluvium,  leaving 
in  the  northeast  a  slight  stretch  of  the  latter  to 
the  north  of  the  parallel,  and  on  the  southwest 
a  little  region  of  limestone  east  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  south.  The  alluviimi  on  the  west  is  nearly 
conterminous  with  the  Euphrates,  except  in  the 
extreme  south;  to  the  east  the  soil  made  by  the 

rivers  stretches  to  the  foothills  of  the 
I.  AlluviaL  Persian    moimtains.     Its    narrowest 

part  is  where  the  rivers  make  their 
nearest  approach  to  each  other;  from  that  point 
northward  the  alluvium  is  only  between  the 
rivers,  while  below  it  immediately  widens  beyond 
the  Tigris  eastward  and  thence  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  maintains  its  width.  The  account  just  given 
involves  the  statement  that  in  prehistoric  times 
the  Persian  Gulf  stretched  north  to  a  point  just 
beyond  the  thirty-fourth  parallel,  and  that  before 
the  deposit  of  the  rivers,  its  waters  have  receded 
a  distance  of  425  miles.  The  rate  of  this  deposit 
is  known  for  a  part  of  this  period.  The  town 
known  as  Spasinus  Charax  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  then  one  mile  from  the  Gulf.  In 
1835  Mohanmiera,  recognized  as  the  site  of  the 
town  just  mentioned,  was  forty-seven  miles  away. 
Thus  forty-six  miles  of  land  had  been  made  in  2,160 
years,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  110  feet  a  year.  It  is 
interesting  that  this  ascertained  rate,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  uniform  during  the  historic  period, 
corroborates  the  chronology  gained  from  other 
sources. 

To  the  character  of  the  land  as  alluvium,  to  its 
subtropical  position,  and  to  the  elaborate  system 
of  irrigation  and  careful  agriculture,  and  the  abun- 


dant moisture,  was  due  its  wonderful  fertility, 
second  only,  if  it  were  second,  to  that  of  the  Nile 
valley.  To  these  characteristics  were  due  many 
important  consequences,  notable  among  them 
the  structure  and  material  of  the  buildings  and 
the  kind  of  governmental  and  popular  activities. 
It  was  inevitable  that  an  alluvial  land,  inundated 
by  two  rivers,  the  periods  of  overflow  of  which 
were  not  quite  sjmchronous  but  in  part  successive 
(see  Assyria),  should  abound  in 
3.  Influence  marshes;  and  that  to  relieve  this 
on  Life  and  condition,  distribute  the  waters,  and 
Activities,  drain  the  land,  canals,  and  many  of 
them,  should  be  constructed.  And 
the  extent  of  country  thus  to  be  redeemed  being 
large,  the  making  of  canals  became  a  governmental 
function.  Again,  an  alluvial  district  provides 
neither  stone  nor  wood  for  building.  The  clay  of 
the  land  must  therefore  be  utilized  as  building 
material;  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  most 
of  the  bricks  be  sim-dried,  since  fuel  for  burning 
them  is  scarce  and  expensive.  Once  more,  it  is 
evident  that  since  the  inundations  were  annual, 
some  method  of  putting  hiunan  habitations  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  waters  would  be  required,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  cities  were  built  upon  platforms  of 
bricks.  Thus  Babylonia  became  a  land  of  mounds 
and  of  canals,  the  construction  of  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  rulers.  The ''  rivers 
of  Babylon  **  were  a  feature  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  mounds  are  abundantly  in  evidence. 

Of  the  fertility  varying  accoimts  have  been 
transmitted.  Herodotus  (i,  193)  gives  the  increase 
of  cereals  as  200  to  300  fold;  Theophrastus  {Hist, 
plantarumf  viii,  7)  as  fifty  to  100;  Strabo  (xvi)  as 
by  report  300  fold;  and  Pliny  as  150  fold.  Herod- 
otus was  notoriously  credulous,  Strabo  and  Pliny 
got  their  reports  at  second  hand.  The  statement 
of  Theophrastus  is  not  beyond  belief. 

Knowledge  of  early  climatic  conditions  is  in  part 
a  matter  of  observation  in  modem  times  imder 
conditions  which  differ  greatly  from  earher  con- 
ditions, and  in  part  of  inference  from  known 
effects.  The  temperature  reported  by  the  exca- 
vators runs  in  June  and  July  as  high  as  120^  F. 
in  the  shade.  And  this  heat  is  made  more  oppres- 
sive by  the  hot  winds  brought  by  the  sandstorms 
of  the  desert.  That  the  conditions  were  not  so 
severe  during  the  palmy  days  of 
3.  The  Cli-  Babylonia  is  almost  certain,  since 
mate,  the  abimdant  canals  of  flowing 
Fauna,  and  water  must  have  reduced  the  tempera- 
Flora,  ture  and  so  have  modified  the  at- 
mospheric depressions  caused  by  rare- 
faction. The  fauna  and  flora  differed  little  from 
those  of  Assyria  (q.v.).  Of  grains,  wheat,  bariey, 
millet,  sesamimi,  oats,  and  perhaps  rice,  were 
grown;  wheat  and  barley  were  probably  indig- 
enous. The  gourd  family  was  abundant,  legu- 
minous plants  were  in  great  variety,  and  the  leeks 
nimierous.  Of  trees  the  apple,  fig,  apricot,  pis- 
tachio, almond,  walnut,  cypress,  tamarisk,  plane, 
acacia,  and  above  all  the  palm,  were  cultivated. 
The  waters  abounded  in  fish,  the  carp  being  es- 
pecially plentifiil.  The  water  fowl  were  naturally 
the  most  niunerous,  the  swan,  goose,  duck,  pelican, 
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crane,  stork,  heron,  and  gull  being  known.  Of 
land  birds  the  ostrich,  bustard,  partridge,  quail, 
pigeon,  turtle-dove,  and  ortalon  are  still  found. 
Birds  of  prey  are  the  hawk  and  the  eagle. 

DL  Exploration  and  Ezcayation:  Antiquarian 
interest  in  Babylonia  had  always  been  greater 
than  in  Assyria,  perhaps  because  the  region  had 
oftener  been  visited  and  described.  Bricks  with 
inscriptions  had  been  seen  and  sent  to  England  by 
the  East  India  Company's  agents  at  Bassorah; 
these,  however,  were  not  the  result  of  excavation 
but  of  purchase  or  of  superficial  search  of  the 
mounds.  They  served,  none  the  less,  to  awaken 
and  maintain  interest  in  the  country.  For  the  back- 
groimd  of  Babylonian  excavation  see  Abstria,  III. 

The  first  excavator  in  Babylon  was  Claudius  James 

Rich,  who  in  Dec.,  1811,  visited  Babil,  had  some 

Arabs  dig  at  the  top  of  the  moimd,  foimd  layers 

of  inscribed  bricks,  and  purchased  others  from  the 

natives,  which  when  sent  home  proved  to  cany 

writing  of  the  same  general  character 

z.  Rich     as  that  of  the  Persepolitan  inscrip- 

and        tions.    In  1826-28  Capt.  Robert  Mig- 

i"C"*"  nan  was  attached  to  the  East  Ind^ 
Company's  station  at  Bassorah,  in 
conmiand  of  the  inilitary  escort.  He  was  inter«rt;ed 
in  exploratory  work  and  particularly  in  the  region 
between  Bagdad  and  Bassorah.  In  his  travels 
in  the  district  he  made  some  small  researches,  as 
for  instance  at  Kassr,  where  he  put  thirty  men  at 
work,  found  a  platform  of  inscribed  bricks,  a  niun- 
ber  of  seal  cylinders,  and  a  barrel  cylinder,  the 
first  ever  foimd  by  a  E\ux>pean,  and  some  remains 
of  the  Greek  age. 

Attached  as  geologist  to  the  Turko-Persian 
Frontier  Commission  (1850-54)  was  William 
Kennett  Loftus.  In  the  course  of  a  ride  from  Bag- 
dad to  Mohammera  he  had  picked  up  or  bought 
a  number  of  small  antiquities,  and  proposed  to 
excavate  for  more  at  Warka.  Permission  from 
his  commanding  officer  was  obtained,  and  in  1850 
Loftus  set  to  work.  A  nimiber  of  "  slippered  " 
coffins  were  secured  whole,  and  by  the  ingem'ous 
device  of  pasting  thick  layers  of  paper  inside  and 
out  three  were  kept  intact  and  sent  to  the  British 
Museiun.  In  1854  Loftus  excavated  a  number 
of  buildings,  recovered  many  inscribed  bricks  but 
no  works  of  art,  in  which  he  was  most 

3.  Loftus.  interested.  The  finds  of  Botta  at 
Nineveh  (see  Assyria,  III,  3)  seemed 
so  great  in  comparison  with  his  own  that  he  became 
discouraged  even  with  his  success  in  finding  mor- 
tuary remains,  tablets  and  vases,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  contract  tablets  of  different  periods. 
He  removed  his  operations  to  Senkereh,  discovered 
there  the  temple  of  Shamash,  found  bricks  that 
brought  Hammurabi  into  light  and  recovered  the 
records  of  King  Ur-gur  (2700  B.C.)  and  other  objects 
relating  to  the  period  between  him  and  Nabonidus 
(639  B.C.).  Work  at  other  mounds,  as  at  Tell-Sifr, 
was  productive  of  inscriptions  dated  under  the  first 
dynasty  of  Babylon,  and  of  utensils  of  copper 
belonging  to  the  third  pre-Christian  millennium. 
During  this  same  period  Layard  and  Rassam  made 
an  essay  at  Tell-Mohammed  near  Bagdad,  but  found 
little   of   interest   and  importance.    Excavations 


at  Babil,  Kassr,  and  elsewhere  were  also  resultless. 
At  Niffar  little  besides  the  slipper  coflSns  rewarded 
the  workers,  and  Layard  was  led  to  abandon  as 
unpromising  the  site  from  which  half  a  century  later 
the  great  fLads  of  the  expedition  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  were  recovered. 

The  FVench  expedition  under  Fulgence  Fresnd 
and  Jules  Oppert  began  work  at  Kassr,  Tell- Amran, 
and  else  where  near  Bab^don  in  1852.  There 
were  considerable  results  from  the  gleanings  of 
the  next  three  years,  the  most  valuable  being  the 
marble  vase  of  Naram-Sin.  Unfortunately  the 
whole  was  lost  in  the  Tigris  with  the  finds  which 
had  come  from  Assyria.  Under  the 
3.  Fresnd  direction  of  Rawlinson,  the  British 
and  vice-consul  at  Bassorah  undertook 
Oppert  work  at  Mugheir.  It  was  speedily  de- 
termined that  the  temple  there,  which 
had  never  wholly  collapsed,  belonged  to  the 
moon-god  Sin,  which  comprised  the  results  of  build- 
ing operations  from  the  time  of  Ur-gur  (2700  B.C.) 
to  that  of  Nabonidus,  and  the  inscriptions  of  the 
latter  recording  his  work  of  restoration  were  found. 
Sufficient  was  unearthed  to  carry  the  history  of 
the  place  as  far  back  as  4000  B.C.,  but  the  site 
still  awaits  systematic  excavation.  Abu-Shahrein 
was  examined  and  found  to  be  imique  in  the  quan- 
tity of  stone  used  on  the  great  structures,  and 
evidences  were  also  discovered  which  implied  pre- 
Sargonic  date.  It  is  a  promising  site  for  future 
work.  At  Birs  Nimrud  examination  of  the  ruins 
was  imdertaken,  and  the  experience  of  Rawlinson 
enabled  him  to  point  out  the  exact  place  where 
cylinders  would  be  found  (which  proved  to  be  those 
of  Nebuchadrezzar),  in  the  comers  of  the  temple 
of  Nebo. 

For  about  twenty  years  S3rstematic  operations 
were  suspended  while  scholars  at  home  were  exam- 
ining the  material  accimiulated.  Meanwhile  Ernest 
de  Sarzec  had  been  appointed  vice-consul  for  the 
French  at  Bassorah.  He  secured  the  good-will 
of  Nasir  Pasha,  then  the  real  ruler 
4.  De  of  the  district,  and  began  a  series  of 
Sarzec  campaigns  at  Telloh  which  covered 
the  period  between  1877  and  1900, 
the  year  before  fais  death.  The  net  results  of  the 
work  there  were  the  discovery  of  Gudea's  bricks 
and  of  the  temple  which  he  built;  nine  diorite  statues 
in  the  highest  form  of  Babylonian  art  yet  discovered, 
headless  indeed,  but  inscribed;  two  cylinders  with 
the  longest  inscriptions  in  Siunerian  yet  discovered; 
and,  in  1894,  a  treasure  of  30,000  tablets,  thousands 
of  which  were  stolen  by  the  Arabs  because  De 
Sarzec  was  imable  to  care  for  them.  The  temple 
of  Nin-Oirsu  or  Ninib,  god  of  Lagash,  was  imcovered, 
also  the  celebrated  stele  of  vultures  which  rep- 
resents the  birds  carrying  away  from  Gishku  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  enemies  of  King  Eannatum, 
art  objects  of  the  highest  finish  in  the  shape  of 
round  trays  of  onyx,  the  silver  vase  of  Entenema, 
beautifully  chased,  and  votive  statues.  The  tab- 
lets recovered  were  mainly  commercial  and  admin- 
istrative, the  series  running  from  c.  4000  b.c.  to 
about  2550  B.C.  The  additional  fact  was  developed 
that  by  4000  B.C.  the  writing  had  already  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  pictvu^writing. 
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Between  1878  and  1882  Rassam  conducted 
excavations  for  the  English  at  Borsippa  and  in  the 
region  of  Babylon,  and  among  the  tablets  unearthed 
were  those  of  the  Egidi  firm  of  bankers.  Over 
60,000  were  discovered,  but  unforttmately  most 
of  them  were  ruined  by  moisture.  In  general 
they  were  of  a  business  character, 

5.  Rassam.  though  a  number  were  literary,  mytho- 

logical, and  religious,  and  one  was 
the  cylinder  of  Cyrus  describing  his  conquest  of  the 
city  of  Babylon.  Sippar  was  identified  with  Abu- 
Habba,  where  the  celebrated  tablet  of  the  sun-god 
was  recovered;  in  this  place  alone  Rassam  imcov- 
ered  130  chambers.  The  result  of  German  exca- 
vations at  Surghul  and  El-Habba  in  1887  was  a 
large  collection  of  mortuary  remains  and  more 
exact  knowledge  of  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
dead. 

The  next  noteworthy  attempt  at  excavation 
was  made  by  an  American  expedition  sent  out 

by  the    University  of    Pennsylvania 

6.  The  Uni-  (see  below,  IV,  9).  In  1884  an  asso- 
versity  of  ciation  of  scholars  in  America  was 
Pennsyl-    formed  to  forward  research  in  Baby- 

yania  Ex-  Ionia,  and  the  same  year  the  Wolfe 
pedition.  expedition  imder  Dr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Haynes,  and  Dr.  Sterrett  sailed  to 
make  a  preliminary  survey  and  recommend  a  site 
for  systematic  excavation.  Niffar  was  chosen, 
and  there,  beginning  in  1888,  the  most  ssrstematic 
work  has  been  done  and  consequently  permanently 
valuable  results  have  been  there  obtained.  Aside 
from  the  recovery  of  over  50,000  tablets  and  art 
objects  of  various  sorts,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
consequence  is  the  approximate  determination  of 
the  period  of  occupation  of  the  site,  which  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  depth  of  the  debris. 
The  Parthian  fortress  was  seventeen  to  nineteen 
feet  above  the  pavement  of  Naram-Sin,  and  the 
interval  between  the'eariy  ruler  and  the  Parthians 
was  about  3,500  years.  From  the  pavement  to 
the  virgin  soil  was  about  thirty  feet,  for  twenty- 
five  of  which  continuous  evidences  of  human 
activity  were  foimd  in  the  shape  of  constructive 
works,  lums,  and  seal  impressions.  A  low  estimate 
would  place  the  city's  beginnings  then  as  early  as 
6000  B.C. 

A  German  expedition  has  been  working  since 
1899  on  the  mounds  which  cover  the  old  city  of 
Babylon  and  has  identified  Kassr  with  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's palace,  and  Tell-Amran  with  Ensagila. 

IV.  The  Cities:  Two  facts  di£Ferentiate  Baby- 
lonian from  Assyrian  cities.  (1)  The  former  re- 
ceived character  rather  from  their  temples  than 
from  their  palaces,  from  their  religion  than  their 
temporalities.  (2)  They  were  not  arbitrary  crea- 
tions like  most  of  the  Assyrian  cities.  Investiga- 
tions at  Nippur  and  careful  examination  of  the 
evidence  (as  by  C.  S.  Fisher,  Babylonian  Expe- 
dition of  the  University  of  Pennaylvaniay  part  1, 
Philadelphia,  1905)  proves  that  the  location  of 
the  centers  of  life,  culture,  and  worship  were  the 
results  of  the  usual  play  of  natural  circumstances. 
With  the  plain  subject  to  periodical  inundations, 
the  highest  spots  were  occupied  by  the  earliest  in- 
habitants, reed  huts  were  built,  and  a  shrine  was 


erected.  The  character  of  the  materials  used  invited 
frequent  conflagrations  with  loss  of  life,  which  ex- 
plains the  beds  of  ashes  next  to  virgin 

z.  Origin  soil  and  the  human  remains  found  wl^r- 
and  Devel-  ever  excavation  is  carried  far  enough. 

opment  With  increase  of  population  came  sys- 
tematic effort  to  escape  the  inundations 
by  elevating  the  original  mound,  further  elevation 
through  the  decay  of  the  structures,  which  was 
hastened  by  the  character  of  the  materials  used  as 
the  people  advanced  to  the  use  of  sun-dried  and 
burned  bricks,  and  finally  the  governmental  erection 
of  platforms  on  which  the  larger  cities  were  built. 

It  is  necessary  for  even  an  elementary  appre- 
ciation of  the  history  of  Babylonia,  to  recognize 
the  early  existence  of  two  groups  of  cities,  one  in 
the  south  in  the  district  represented  by  the  general 
name  of  8umer,  and  one  in  the  north  covered  by 
the  term  Akkad.  Midway  between  was  the  city 
of  Nippur.  At  the  opening  of  history  strife  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south  is  in  evidence. 
Whether  this  was  due  to  the  incoming  of  Semites 
at  that  eariy  age  is  not  yet  certain,  though  the  possi- 
bilities are  that  way.  A  difference  in  the  language 
is  evident  in  that  early  time,  and  they  of  the  south 
claimed  the  purer  speech.  The  cities  of  the  south 
were  Eridu,  Ur,  Erech,  Girsu,  Larsa,  Shirpuria, 
and  Lagash,  and,  much  later,  in  the  extreme  south, 
Bit-Yaidn.  North  of  Nippur  were  Kish,  Cutha, 
Agade,  Sippar,  and  in  later  days  Babylon  and  Bor- 
sippa. Of  these,  Eridu,  Ur,  Erech,  Larsa,  Nippur, 
and  Sippar  retained  their  eminence  almost  through- 
out history  because  of  the  celebrity  of  the  shrines 
and  of  their  deities.  Shirpuria,  Girsu,  Isin,  Kish, 
and  Agade  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the  later  period; 
Babylon  achieved  its  predominance  in  the  middle 
period  and  maintained  it  to  the  end. 

Eridu,  Sumerian  Erirdugga,  "  Holy  City,"  the 
modem  Abu-Shahrain,  *'  Father  of  two  Mouths," 
was  the  southernmost  city  of  early  Babylonia, 
situated  then  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  130  miles 
inland.  This  fact,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  given 
for  the  rate  of  deposition  of  silt  by  the  rivers  in  the 
historical  period,  indicates  an  antiquity  of  close  to 
6000   B.C.    That    the    ruins   contain 

a.  Eridu.  the  remains  of  the  famous  temple 
E-sagil  is  certain,  since  the  city  was 
the  home  of  the  god  Ea,  who  was  said  to  come 
each  day  out  of  the  sea  to  teach  its  inhabitants 
the  useful  arts.  This  deity  remained  in  the  pan- 
theon tiU  the  last.  Among  the  reasons  for  the 
interest  in  this  site  is  the  fact  that  it  was  never, 
so  far  as  known,  a  political  center.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  Adapa  legend,  the  fisherman  myth 
found  in  the  Amama  tablets  (cf.  Boscawen,  First 
of  Empires,  London,  1903,  pp.  6^77).  See  below 
VII,  2,  §3,  3,  §3. 

Ur,  Sumerian  Uru  or  Urima,  the  modem  Mu- 
gheir  (30  m.n.e.  of  Eridu),  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  ruins  form  a  mde  oval  1,000 
yards  by  800.  Its  position  made  it  probably  the 
greatest  mart  of  those  eariy  times.  It  was  located 
(1)  on  the  river,  easy  therefore  of  access  from  the 
Gulf  and  from  the  entire  north;  (2)  at  the  entrance 
of  a  wadi  which  leads  straight  into  the  heart  of 
Arabia  and  marks  the  caravan  route;  (3)  at  the 
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starting-point  of  the  road  across  the  desert  to  Egypt 

and  Africa,  a  route  early  provided  with  wells;  (4) 

just   a  little  below  where  the  Shatt- 

3.  Ur.         al-Kahr,  the  continuation  of  the  Shatt- 

al-Nil,  entered  the  Euphrates,  thus 
giving  access  to  central  Babylonia;  (5)  a  little 
above  the  Shatt-al-Hai,  which  gave  it  a  water- 
way to  the  Tigris.  Besides  these  great  advan- 
tages as  a  commercial  site,  Ur  was  the  locus  of  a 
pilgrim  shrine.  It  was  also  at  times  the  center  of 
political  movements,  and  gave  several  dynasties 
to  the  land.  As  the  home  of  Sin,  with  his  celebrated 
temple  E-gishshirgal,  "  House  of  Great  Light," 
and  as  the  home  of  the  goddess  Nin-gal,  its  religious 
significance  was  hardly  less  than  its  commercial 
importance. 

Larsa,  the  EHlasar  of  Gen.  xiv,  the  modem  Sen- 
kereb,  was  situated  15  miles  e.  of  Erech,  probably 
on  the  Shatt-al-Nil.  It  was  a  home  of  the  smi-god 
whose  temple  took  its  Semitic  name,  BU-Shamashf 
Sumerian  E-babarj  "  House  of  Light,"  from  the 

god   himself.     This   temple,   built   or 

4.  Larsa.    restored  by  Ur-gur  and  Dimgi,  was 

restored  by  other  kings  at  frequent 
intervals.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  city  except 
that  it  was  the  head  of  a  small  state  and  was  the 
last  city  to  submit  to  Hammiu^bi  when  he  unified 
the  country,  c.  2250  B.C. 

Erech,  Sumerian  Unu  or  Unug,  "  Seat,"  Semitic 
Uruk  or  Arkiif  the  modem  Warka  and  the  Greek 
Orchoe,  probably  the  home  of  the  Archevites  of 
Ezra  iv,  9,  was  situated  between  the  Shatt-al-Nil 
and  the  Euphrates,  30  miles  n.  of  Ur.  The  ruins 
are  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  indicating 
a  large  population.  Erech  was  Sumerian  in  origin, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  Babylonian  cities  from 
early  times,  and  continued  to  stand  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people.  The  two  goddesses,  Ishtar 
and  Nana  or  Nina  or  Anunit,  had  their  seat  there 

in  the  two  temples  E-tUmash,  "  House 

5.  Erech.    of  the  Oracle,"  and  E-Ana,  "  House  of 

Heaven."  Besides  the  two  temples 
Erech  had  the  seven-staged  ziggurat  E-zipar-imina. 
It  was  a  walled  city,  intersected  by  canals,  and  has 
yielded  to  the  spade  of  the  excavator  evidences 
of  the  activities  of  early  kings  of  the  Ur  dynasty, 
Dungi  and  Ur-Bau.  It  was  a  seat  of  learning  also, 
the  source  of  part  of  the  library  of  Asshurbanipal, 
the  locus  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic  and  of  a  creation 
story,  the  place  of  abode  of  the  wailing  priestesses 
of  Ishtar  who  celebrated  the  Ishtar-Tammuz 
episode.  It  was  therefore  rich  in  those  possessions 
which  were  dearest  to  the  Babylonians.  Later 
it  fell  into  decay  and  was  used  as  a  necropolis. 

Shirpurla,  the  modem  Telloh,  was  situated  east 
of  Erech.     In  the  opinion  of  modem  scholars  it 

was   originally   two   cities,    Shirpurla 

6.  Shir-     and    Lagash.     It    was   the    home   of 
purla  and    two    celebrated    kings,    Ur-Bau   and 

Lagash.  Gudea.  The  fish-goddess  Nina  had 
a  home  there,  and  the  temple  of 
Ninsungir  was  also  located  in  the  place.  It  may 
have  been  the  Babylonian  Nineveh.  Its  inscrip- 
tions are  wholly  in  Simierian,  and  the  ceremonies 
at  the  founding  of  temples  are  best  known  from 
discoveries  made  at  this  city 


Isin  or  Nisin  is  one  of  the  lost  cities,  its  site 

not  yet  having  been  recovered  or  at  least  ideo- 

tified.     It   was  in   all    probability  a 

7.  Isin  or   fittle  north  of  the  middle  of  the  line 
Nisin.       joining  Erech  and  Shirpurla.     ItocMs- 

tained  the  ziggurat-temple  E-khanag- 
kalama,  **  Mountain  of  the  Worid/'  belonging  to 
Ishtar-Nina. 

Girsu  is  another  of  the  lost  cities;  possibly  the 
modem  Tell-Id  covers  it.    At  any  rate  its  location 

is  sought  a  few  miles  northeast  of 

8.  Girsu.     Erech.      It    was    very  early    a  seat 

of  government  but  was  soon  dwarfed 
by  its  more  prosperous  neighbors,  abandoned, 
and  then  lost  to  sight. 

Nippur,  the  modem  Niffar  (35  m.  s.e.  of  Babylon), 
revered  in  ancient  times  as  the  home  of  En-lil, 
the  earliest  Bel  of  Babylonia,  and  the  locus  of  his 
great  temple  E-kur,  '*  Mountain  House,"  was  on 
the  Shatt-al-Nil  which  ran  through  the  city.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  epoch-making  excavations  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  through  which  more 
of  Ught  on  early  conditions  has  come  than  from 

any    other    single    source.     It    con- 
9*  Nippur,   tained  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  land 

in  the  early  and  middle  period,  and 
its  possession  was  always  coveted  by  the  rukfs 
because  of  the  prestige  which  accmed,  but  its  pres- 
tige was  purely  religious.  Kings  of  the  north  and 
of  the  south  and  of  united  Babylonia  vied  in  doing 
honor  to  its  god,  placing  there  votive  offeringiB  to 
Bel.  Even  after  Babylon  had  attained  its  pre- 
dominance and  Marduk  had  seized  the  position 
and  attached  the  name  of  Bel,  the  Sumerian  En-lil 
still  received  his  meed  of  worship.  The  topography 
of  Nippur  has  been  investigated  by  the  help  of  a 
native  map  dated  about  3000  B.C.  found  on  the  site 
(cf.  C.  S.  Fisher,  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania^  part  1,  Philadelphia, 
1905).  Ur,  Erech,  and  Nippur  remained  for  mil- 
lenniums the  triad  of  most  holy  cities  of  the  land. 

North  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa  are  Kish  and 
Cutha,  a  few  miles  apart  and  related  to  each  other 
as  were  Borsippa  and  Babylon.  Cutha  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  Tell-Ibrahim  (15  m.  s.e.  from 
Sippar  and  the  same  distance  n.e.  from  Babylon). 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  god  Nergal  and  the  site  of 
his  temple  E-shicUam,  **  House  of  Shadow."    Its 

neighbor  Kish,  possibly  the  modem 

10.  Kish    Al-Ohaimer,   appears  in  the   records 

and  Cutha.  belonging  to  the  very  dawn  of  histoiy. 

Not  improbably,  it  was  one  of  the 
early  seats  of  the  Semitic  settlers.  Its  king  Lugal- 
zaggisi  in  the  fifth  pre-Christian  miUennium 
claimed  dominion  from  the  "  Lower  Sea  "  (Persian 
Gulf)  to  the  **  Upper  Sea  "  (Mediterranean  or  Lake 
Van?),  and  it  was  again  prominent  in  the  time  of 
Hanmiurabi,  who  had  a  palace  there,  and  built 
the  ziggurat  called  E-mitiursag,  "  House  of  War- 
rior's Adornment." 

Akkad  and  Sippar  must  also  be  treated  together, 
for  it  is  beUeved  that  they  were  not  two  but  one. 
Akkad,  Simierian  Agade,  was  the  city  of  Sargon  I 
and  the  capital  in  his  time  of  the  region  of  Akkad 
(the  Sumerian  Uri),  and  is  mentioned  Gen.  x,  1. 
Sippar  was  almost  certainly  a  dual  city,  located 
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at  the  modem  Abu-Habba.  The  Hebrew  dual 
form  Sepharvaim  has  by  some  been  referred  to 
this  city.  The  displacement  of  Ishtar 
II.  Akkad  of  Akkad  by  Anunit  goes  well  with 
and  Sippar.  the  hypothesis  of  the  oneness  of 
Akkad  and  Sippar,  and  equally  con- 
cordant is  the  long  continuance  in  importance  of 
Sippar  and  the  utter  loss  of  Akkad  as  a  city.  Akkad 
had  no  great  claims  to  importance  outside  of  its 
eminence  poh'tically  imder  Sargon;  and  its  political 
eminence  was  utterly  lost  when  Babylon  assumed 
the  leadership  in  Babylonia.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sippar  always  had  claims  to  importance  on  account 
of  its  deity  Shamash,  and  this  importance  would 
easily  permit  it  to  assimilate  and  absorb  its  less 
important  neighbor.  Thus  Sippar  lived  on,  its 
temple  of  Shamash,  E-barra,  "  House  of  Brilliance," 
and  its  temple  of  Anunit,  E-^idbar,  securing  its 
fame. 

Babylon  bore  also  the  name  Tin-Hr,  "  Seat  of 
Life."  In  Gen.  x,  10  it  is  named  as  one  of  the  four 
cities  of  Shinar.  The  description  which  has  been 
current  in  Christendom  goes  back  to  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus  (i,  178-179;  transl.  in  Rogers,  His- 
tory of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  i,  389-391,  where 
is  given  also  the  India  House  inscription  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar describing  the  defenses  he  added  to 
the  city).  According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon  was 
a  great  square  fifty-four  miles  in  circuit,  enclosed 
by  a  moat  of  running  water  and  by  a  rampart  300 
feet  in  height  and  seventy-five  broad.  Ctesias 
gives  only  forty-one  miles  for  the  circuit.  The 
mounds  called  by  modem  Arabs  Jiunjuna,  Amran, 
Kassr,  and  BabU  are  recognized  as  covering  parts 
of  the  old  city.  The  origin  of  Babylon  as  a  city  is 
unknown,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  history  till 
just  before  the  time  of  Hanmiurabi, 

12.  Bab-  2250  B.C.,  and  it  then  figures  as  his 
ylon.  capital.  The  prowess  of  that  king 
elevated  it  to  the  supreme  political 
position,  which  it  maintained  till  Persian  times. 
From  Hammurabi's  days  "  king  of  Babylon " 
was  one  of  the  proudest  titles  of  the  monarchs  of 
Western  Asia.  Though  destroyed  by  Sennacherib 
Babylon  was  restored  by  Esarhaddon  in  a  style  of 
still  greater  magnificence,  but  it  was  Nebuchad- 
rezzar who  elevated  it  to  its  pinnacle  of  greatness. 
It  was  he  who  completed  its  two  great  walls,  the 
outer  NimUH-Belj  "  Dwelling  of  Bel,"  and  its  inner, 
Imgur-Bely  "  Bel  is  Gracious,"  and  dug  the  moat 
of  which  Herodotus  tells.  He  finished  the  two 
great  streets,  which  he  elevated  and  paved.  The 
walls  enclosed  spaces  not  occupied  by  dwellings, 
asserted  to  be  large  enough  to  raise  crops  ample 
to  support  the  inhabitants  during  a  siege,  makhig 
Babylon,  with  its  great  external  defenses,  im- 
pregnable against  a  foe  on  the  outride.  Its  great 
temple  for  Marduk,  E-sagila,  "  House  of  the  Lofty 
Head,"  and  its  ziggurat  E-iemenanakiy  seven  stages 
in  height,  are  described  by  the  proud  builder  and 
beautifier  of  them.  The  temple  was  a  compoimd 
of  sanctuaries,  the  principal  one,  of  course,  Bel's, 
containing  the  splendid  statue  by  taking  the  hands 
of  which  year  by  year  the  kings  of  Babylon  con- 
firmed their  right  to  the  title.  Nebuchadrezzar's 
palace  was  also  there,  built  new  from  the  founda- 
I.— 26 


tions.  Hardly  less  famous  than  walls  and  temples 
and  palace  were  the  great  gateways,  closed  by 
massive  bronze-covered  doors  guarded  by  huge 
colossi.  And  another  temple  or  z  ggurat,  E-kur, 
"  Mountain  House  "  was  also  located  in  the  city. 
This  king  might  well  have  exclaimed:  "  Is  not 
this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  for  the  royal 
dwelling-place,  by  the  might  of  my  power  and  for 
the  glory  of  my  majesty?"  (Dan.  iv,  30;  cf. 
D.  W.  McGee,  Zur  Topographic  Babylons  auf 
Grand  der  Urkunden  Nabopolassars  und  Nebur 
kadnezars,  in  Beitr^ge  zur  Assyriologie,  iii,  524-560.) 
Borsippa,  the  modem  Birs  Nimrud,  is  of  impor- 
tance only  as  the  suburb  of  Babylon  and  the  home 
of  Nebo,  the  prophet-god  of  the  country.  There 
are  some  signs  that  its  origin  antedated  that  of 
Babylon,  as  for  instance  the  fact  that  on  his  yearly 
visit   to   Marduk   Nebo   was   accom- 

13.  Bor-     panied  by  Marduk  part  way  on  the 
sippa.       return    jovmiey,    and    this    is    inter- 
preted as  an  indication  of  a  former 

precedence  which  was  abolished  when  Marduk 
became  supreme.  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
relationship  assigned  to  Nebo  as  the  son  of  Marduk, 
a  fiction  of  late  date.  The  famous  temple  of  the 
place  was  named  E-zida^  "  Established  House," 
sacred  to  Nebo.  The  temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  was  also  located  there. 

Bit-Yakin  was  a  city  in  the  extreme  south,  the 
capital    of    the    Kaldu    before    they 

14.  Bit-     became   masters    of    Babylonia.      It 
Yakin.      had    been    the    home    of    Merodach- 

Baladan,  and  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Sea  Lands. 

V.  The  People,  Language,  and  Culture:  Careful 
discrimination  with  respect  to  periods  must  be 
made  in  describing  the  population.  The  fertility 
and  the  wealth  and  culture  existent  In  the  coun- 
try made  it  the  natural  focus  of  efforts  at  sub- 
jugation. Different  races  came  in  and  settled  in 
the  land,  but  the  old  population  was  able  to  assimi- 
late the  new  elements  which  made  the  region  their 
home.  The  Babylonians  of  later  periods  were 
consequently  a  people  of  very  mixed  origin.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  were  a  non-Semitic  race,  almost 

certainly  Mongolian,  using  an  agglu- 

I.  The  Ear-  tinative   language   which   differed   in 

liest  Inhab-  its  vocabulary,  its  root    forms,  and 

itants  Men-  its    grammar  from  the  Semitic  type 

golian.       (see    below,   §§   3-5).    This    earliest 

population,  dating  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  pre-Christian  millennium,  is  shown 
by  statues  from  Telloh  now  in  the  Louvre  to  have 
been  short  of  stature  and  thick  set,  brachycephalic, 
with  high  cheek  bones,  flat  face,  broad  nose,  and 
almond-shaped  eyes,  and  to  have  been  either  beard- 
less or  to  have  had  the  head  and  face  shaven. 
Other  statues  of  the  same  period  seem  to  represent 
a  mixed  race  with  the  characteristics  just  noted 
somewhat  toned  down.  With  these  is  to  be  con- 
trasted the  type  shown  in  later  reliefs  and  statues, 
a  dolycephalic  race,  typically  slender,  with  aquiline 
features,  and  hair  and  beard  that  were  long  and 
wavy. 

Upon  the  earlier  Sumerians,  as  the  Mongolic 
people  is  named,  before  4000  B.C.,  came  in  the 
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Semites  as  conquerors  of  part  of  the  land,  which 

after  some  hundreds  of  years  was  wholly  under 

their  control.    Thus  a  second  element  was  added 

to  the  population.    Somewhere  about 

2.  Semitic  2500  b.c.  a  second  Semitic  immigra- 

Immigra-  tion  reenforced  the  first  and  marked 
tions.  the  completeness  of  Semitic  domina- 
tion. Elamites  and  Kasshites,  both 
probably  predominantly  Mongolian,  and  then 
Semites  again  followed  each  other  at  intervals. 
StiU  another  Semitic  addition  to  the  population  is 
to  be  added  in  the  conquest  by  the  Kaldu;  while 
the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  periods  added  other  ele- 
ments in  the  colonists  forcibly  introduced  from 
subjected  countries.  In  the  Chaldean  period,  there- 
fore, the  population  had  become  exceedingly  het- 
erogeneous in  respect  to  origin. 

Modem  knowledge  of  the  tongues  of  Babylonia 
has  come  entirely  from  a  study  of  native  sources, 
viz.:  The  inscriptions  on  bricks  out  of  which  struc- 
tures were  built  or  streets  or  squares  paved,  on 
door-sockets,  on  votive  offerings  of  various 
materials,  on  record-tablets  of  clay  or  stone, 
on  statues,  on  cylinders  of  varying  form,  on 
cones,  vases,  and  bowls  (see  Inscriptions).  The 
writing  in  which  these  records  were  made  is 
called  cimeiform  or  wedge-shaped,  [from  the 
form  of  the  simple  elements  of 
3.  The  Lan-  which  most  of  the  characters  are 
guage.  Two  comp)08ed.  It  exists  in  two  varieties. 
Forms,  concerning  which  two  theories  have 
been  stated  and  defended. .  One  is 
that  the  earlier  form  is  not  a  language  in  the  sense 
of  a  distinct  speech,  but  is  a  cryptic  or  artificial 
method  of  writing,  corresponding  loosely  with  the 
hieratic  of  Egypt.  Along  with  this  may  go  the 
hypothesis  that  there  was  no  pre-Semitic  race  in 
Babylonia,  and  that  the  whole  civilization  was 
Semitic  in  origin  and  development.  The  second 
theory  is  that  this  method  of  writing  was  a  distinct 
tongue,  belonging  to  a  non-Semitic  family,  akin  to 
the  Mongol-Tataric  group.  For  a  number  of  years 
modem  students  of  Babylonian  inscriptions  were  in 
two  camps  nearly  equally  divided  in  numbers  and 
authority.  But  within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  advocates  of  the  second  theory  have  become 
the  more  numerous,  until  at  the  present  day  Haldvy 
in  France,  McCurdy  in  Canada,  and  Price  and  Jas- 
trow  in  the  United  States  are  the  only  scholars  of 
high  rank  who  support  the  first  theory.  A  reason 
for  the  long  debate  is  that  the  cuneiform  is  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  its  acquisition  difficult.  The 
signs  are  conventional,  not  natural.  Different 
forms  exist  for  the  same  sound,  and  the  same  char- 
acter may  have  different  values,  syllabic  or  ideo- 
graphic, and  may  therefore  be  pronoimced  in  a 
number  of  wa3rs  and  may  also  carry  more  than  one 
meaning. 

The  facts  which  have  abimdantly  established 
the  reality  of  a  Sumerian-Akkadian  language  may 
be  summed  under  two  heads*  (1)  The  character  of 
the  writing.  As  already  noted  above,  the  Sumerian 
differs  in  vocabulary,  root-forms,  and  grammar  from 
the  Semitic  type.  It  has  not  the  triliteral,  tri- 
consonantal  roots  of  the  latter,  lacks  the  accidence 
of  gender,  is  not  inflectional,  is  fond  of  compounded 


words,  has  a  imique  numeral  eystem,  uses  poBtpoa- 

tions    instead    of   prepositions,    while    dependent 

clauses    precede    major    clauses  and 

4.  The  Su-  causal  particles  follow  their   clauses. 
merian-Ak-  (2)  Facts  in  history.     The    existence 

kadian      of  two  languages  is  presupposed  by 
Language,  the  ethnology  of  the  land,  a  Mongolian 

people  gradually  conquered  by  a  Sem- 
itic. Hammurabi  entrusted  his  records  to  both 
methods  of  writing,  this  proceeding  being  exactly 
what  would  be  expected  of  a  king  ruling  a  dual 
realm  whose  subjects  were  of  different  races  and 
tongues.  The  texts  are  often  bilingual  in  alternate 
lines,  and  Sumerian-Semitic  dictionaries  or  sylla- 
baries are  found.  Moreover,  religious  formulas, 
ritualistic  and  magical,  are  in  the  Sumerian  kn- 
guage  and  persist  so  down  to  the  latest  times. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  universal  law  of  religions, 
according  to  which  ritual  and  other  formulse  are 
retained  in  use  long  after  the  language  has  ceased 
to  be  understood.  Further,  the  employment  of  the 
Sumerian  language  was  provincial;  its  home  was 
in  the  south  and  there  it  lingered  longest.  This 
tallies  with  what  is  but  the  other  face  of  the  same 
fact,  viz.,  that  the  south  was  the  region  latest  sub- 
dued by  the  conquering  Semites.  Moreover,  the 
antagonism  between  the  north  and  the  south  which 
study  of  the  history  discloses  is  in  part  explained 
by  difference  in  race,  which  in  this  case  accom- 
panics  difference  in  speech.  Add  to  the  foregoing 
that  a  tablet  in  the  Semitic  tongue  mentions  by 
name  the  Akkadian,  stating  that  in  a  "  great  tablet 
house  "  (library)  the  "  tongue  of  Akkad  is  in  the 
third  [room]."  Akkadian  and  Sumerian  were  dia- 
lectical varieties  of  the  same  speech. 

The  other  language,  the  Assyrio-Babylonian,  was 
of  the  common  Semitic  type,  inflectional,  its  roots 
were  triliteral  and  triconsonantal,  and  it  belonged 

to  the  north    Semitic  branch   which 

5.  The  As-  included  the  Aramaic,  Phenician,  and 
syrio-Baby-  Hebraic    families.     It    presents    few 

Ionian  difficulties  to  the  average  scholar  in 
Language.  Semitic,  apart  from  those  offered  in 
the  reading  of  the  character  itself. 
The  twofold  method  of  writing  goes  back  to  about 
4000  B  c.  But  after  the  final  conquest  by  the 
Semites,  c.  2250  b.c,  the  use  of  the  Sumerian  tongue 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  matters  religious 
or  magical.  To  the  world-speech  it  has  given  one 
word  at  least  of  value, ''  Sabbath." 

In  one  or  the  other,  sometimes  in  both,  of  these 
languages  the  literature  of  Babylonia  was  written. 
In  the  earliest  period,  and  in  the  south  down  to  the 
middle  period,  records  were  entirely  in  the  Sumerian. 
The  substance  of  the  literature  is  very  varied.     It 
may    be   comprised    under   six    heads:  historical, 
diplomatic,   scientific,   religious,   commercial,    and 
legal.     (1)  The  ^historical    material    includes    the 
record  of  the  operations  of  government.     Notice- 
able is  the  fact  that  the  records  of  the  kings  of  the 
land  deal  largely  with  temple-building 
6.  The       or  the  excavation  of  canals  or  beauti- 
Literature.  fication  of  cities — a  striking  contrast 
to  the  record  of  martial  exploits  which 
so  nearly  fill  Assyrian  annals.     (2)  Diplomatic  in- 
tercourse is  suggested  by  the  Amama  correspond- 
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ence  (see  Amarna  Tablets).  (3)  The  scientific 
writings  include  books  on  history,  geography,  as- 
trology, astronomy,  medicine,  mathematics,  and 
linguistics.  (4)  Religious  texts  include  the  epics, 
myths,  folk-tales,  and  the  ritual  of  prayer,  psalmody, 
incantation,  and  magic.  (5)  The  commercial  texts, 
forming  by  far  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  Inscriptions 
recovered,  are  usually  inventoried  imder  the  name 
"  contract  tablets,"  a  term  which  is  far  too  narrow 
to  describe  accurately  the  great  variety  of  these 
documents.  They  are  oftener  records  of  transac- 
tions completed  than  statements  of  agreements  to 
be  carried  out.  They  cover  every  phase  of  social, 
even  of  family,  hfe,  and  deal  with  marrying  and 
purchase,  renting  of  land  and  hiring  of  persons, 
with  crops  and  merchandise  and  handicrafts.  (6) 
For  the  legal  literature  see  Hammubabi  and  his 
Code. 

The  writing  of  this  literature  was  often  micro- 
scopic and  had  to  be  read  with  the  help  of  a  magni- 
fying-glass.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  a  lens  (of  crystal)  evidently  used  for 
such  a  purpose  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Long  works  appeared  on  a  series  of  tablets,  and  the 
order  in  the  series  was  indicated  by  marginal  notes 
such  as  are  made  on  modem  sheets  intended  as 
copy  for  the  printer  or  as  employed  in  commercial 
correspondence.  Copying  of  old  tablets  was  often 
most  faithfully  done,  and  some  late  documents 
exist  which  record  that  in  the  exemplar  followed 
by  the  scribe  there  was  a  hiatus  in  the  text.  The 
poetry,  h'ke  that  of  the  Hebrews,  waa  character- 
ized by  parallelism,  and  the  strophical  structure  is 
often  evident. 

Nippur  is  the  only  place  where  systematic  exca- 
vations have  been  carried  down  to  the  stratum 
manifesting  the  beginning  of  the  city  in  the  collec- 
tion of  inflammable  reed  huts  so  often  burned 
down  with  evident  loss  of  life  Written  records 
began  much  later.  According  to  the  chronology 
assumed  by  this  article,  the  eariiest  documents 
date  back  to  about  4500  B.c  At  that  time  there 
were  cities  which  possessed  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, where  the  social  fabric  was  already  complex, 
and  where  the  strife  for  empire  was  alresidy  violent. 
Public  works  were  carried  on  by  the  government, 
and  division  of  labor  had  been  accomplished.  The 
condition  was  such  that  a  long  antecedent  deveK- 
opment  is  necessarily  assumed.  Thus  it  is  known 
that  Nippur  had  four  navigable  canals,  possibly 
one  of  them  the  regular  channel  of  the  Euphrates 
of  the  time.  It  was  not  so  very  long  before  the 
two  great  canals,  the  Shatt-al-Nil  (probably  the 
Chebar  of  Ezekiei)  and  the  Shatt-ai-Hai  were  in 
existence.  The  former  branched  off  from  the  Eu- 
pliratcs  above  where  Babylon  stood  later,  struck 
out  toward  the  interior  of  the  country  and,  after 
running  south  over   100   miles,  joined   the  same 

river  nearly  opposite  Ur.    The  Shatt- 

7.  The      al-Hai    started    from    the    Euphrates 

Civilization,  a   little   below    Ur   and   crossed   the 

coimtry  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
till  it  joined  the  Tigris.  In  the  extreme  north, 
just  below  Sippar,  another  canal  muted  the  two 
rivers.  Besides  these  great  channels  others  are 
known  to  have  existed  and  in  many  cases  their 


courses  may  still  be  traced.  By  3000  b.c.  these 
works  had  made  Babylonia  the  land  of  many 
waters.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the  advance  of 
civilization  it  is  shown  that  as  early  as  4000  B.C., 
tin  and  antimony  were  used  to  harden  copper  and 
to  make  it  more  fusible.  Another  indication  of 
culture  are  the  many  testimonies  to  an  early  com- 
merce which  embraced  probably  all  Arabia,  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast  region;  and  a  remarkable  fact  is  startling  to 
learn,  namely,  that  the  Nippur  arch  is  placed  by 
Hilprecht  prior  to  4000  B.C.  (iVtppwr,  p.  399) 
The  corbel^  arch  shown  in  the  same  work  (p.  420) 
is  not  a  true  arch,  but  is  similar  to  the  Mycensan 
gateways  formed  of  stones  beveled  so  as  to  meet 
at  the  top.  This  period,  therefore,  was  one  of  regu- 
lated conunerce,  advanced  public  works,  and  large 
international  intercourse.  Cadastral  surveys  were 
made  by  the  government  in  the  fifth  pre-Christian 
millenniimi  as  a  basis  for  taxation  and  for  the  regu- 
lating of  sales  of  land.  Civilized  methods  of  gov- 
ernment were  therefore  employed. 

The  legal  provisions  are  also  of  value  in  reveal- 
ing the  type  of  civilization.  Slavery  is  in  evidence 
during  all  periods.  Slaves  were  of  two  classes, 
private  and  public;  in  the  latter  case 
8.  Slavery  they  might  belong  to  the  government  or 
and  the  to  the  temples.  Public  slaves  were 
Status  of  doubtless  employed  on  the  great  public 
Women,  works;  temple  slaves  were  used  in  the 
usual  menisd  offices  about  the  temples, 
and  also  in  tilling  the  temple  lands.  Even  in  Sumer- 
ian  times  the  law  protected  the  slave  from  ill-treat- 
ment. The  servitor  was  often  apprenticed  to  a  handi- 
craft that  his  labor  might  be  more  profitable  to  his 
owner.  But  he  might  engage  in  trade  on  his  own 
account  and,  if  fortunate,  even  purchase  his  freedom. 
Records  are  known  where  a  slave  lent  his  master 
money  and  at  the  usual  interest.  The  whole  im- 
pression given  by  usages  respecting  slavery  is  there- 
fore that  of  a  mild  and  comfortable  culture.  This 
impression  is  heightened  by  the  tendency  of  law 
and  custom  respecting  marriage.  While  the  usage 
was  theoretically  polygamous,  the  many  protections 
thrown  around  the  wife  and  her  dower,  the  hindran- 
ces to  divorce  and  the  penal  tics  for  it,  and  the  mutual 
agreements  contrary  to  polygamy  indicate  that  the 
practise  was  predominatingly  monogamous.  Not 
opposed  to  this  general  appearance  is  the  showing 
made  by  the  status  of  woman.  She  could  hold 
property,  could  trade,  and  might  maintain  and 
defend  actions  at  law.  Partnership  of  man  and 
wife  in  conduct  of  business  is  often  in  evidence. 
The  freedom  of  woman  is  one  of  the  noteworthy 
features  of  Babylonian  life. 

In  full  accord  with  the  indications  already  given 
is  the  diversity  of  the  activities  of  the  early  popu- 
lation.   Besides  the  agriculturist  and 
9.  Occu-    shepherd,    there    were    weavers    and 
pations.     fullers    and    dyers — Babylonian    gar- 
ments in  a  later  period  Avere  in  high 
repute — brickmakers  and  potters,  smiths  of  various 
sorts  and  carpenters  and  stonecutters,  goldsmiths 
and  jewelers  and  carvers  in  woocf  and  ivory.    The 
learned  professions  included,  besides  the  priests 
who  gave  tone  to  society,  scribes  who  acted  as 
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teachers  and  '  librarians  and  publishers  and 
notaries,  physicians  and  astronomers  and  mu- 
sicians. Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  ivory,  and 
later  bronze,  glass,  and  lapis  lazuli,  were  worked 
and  employed  in  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  high  scientific 
attainments  of  the  first  pre-Christian  millennium 
have  been  mistakenly  read  back  into 
zo.  Science,  much  earlier  times.  Doubtful  is  the 
claim  that  eclipses  were  correctly  pre- 
dicted before  the  Assyrian  age;  though  by  that  time 
the  periodicity  of  these  events  was  well  known  and 
records  of  eclipses  and  obscurations  were  kept  at 
Borsippa  and  Sippar.  Science  was  inaccurate, 
the  fallacy  of  post  hoc  propter  hoc  being  character- 
istic of  this  as  of  all  early  civilizations,  most  evident 
in  the  doctrine  of  omens. 

The  civilization  thus  described  is  Sumerian- 
Akkadian,  not  Semitic,  as  the  preponderating 
weight  of  scholarship  now  affirms.  The  Semites 
came  in  upon  this  civilization  and  adopted  and 
adapted  it  so  that  its  ideals  became  theirs,— even 
the  theology  was  taken  over  and  remolded  in  the 
Semitic  consciousness. 

VL  History.  1.  Ohronology:  Babylonian  chro- 
nology rests  upon  the  same  general  facts  as 
that  of  Assyria  (q.v.).  The  absolute  datum  is 
the  eclipse  of  the  year  763  B.C.  The  other  dates 
depend  upon  synchronisms,  either  stated  or  com- 
puted by  means  of  comparison  of  native  documents 
such  as  the  King-lbt  or  the  Babylonian  Chronicle, 
or  upon  individual  statements  respecting  date, 
genealogy,  and  the  like.  Besides  these  data,  the 
form  of  the  characters  in  the  documents  often 
gives  a  clue  to  the  relative  age  of  certain  documents 
and  therefore  of  the  maker.  The  King-list  gives 
the  names  of  kings  c.  2400-625  B.C.  A  second 
King-list  gives  the  first  and  second  dynasties  of 
Babylon.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle  refers  to 
members  of  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
dynasties,  and  another  Chronicle  gives  parts  of 
three  dynasties,  furnishing  a  check 
upon  the  first.  The  most  important 
isolated  data  are  the  following.  A 
king  named  E-(dingir)nagin  calls  himself  a  son 
of  Akurgal;  Entena  is  named  son  of  En-anna-tum 
and  descendant  of  Ur-Nina,  while  En-anna-tum 
II  is  son  of  Entena;  and  the  daughter  of  Ur-Bau 
is  called  the  wife  of  Nammaghani.  These  items 
give  the  succession  in  a  dynasty.  Biumaburiash 
is  shown  by  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.)  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Thothmes  III  and  IV  of 
Egypt,  and  he  is  stated  by  Nabonidus  to  have 
reigned  700  years  after  Hammurabi.  This  datum 
places  Hanmiurabi  about  2100  b.c.«  which  comes 
within  a  century  of  the  date  obtained  from  other 
sources.  A  king  named  Shagarakti-buriash  is 
placed  by  Nabonidus  c.  800  years  before  his  own 
time,  a  date  which  agrees  well  with  the  character 
of  the  name  and  with  other  indications.  A  boimd- 
ary-stone  of  the  fourth  regnal  year  of  Bel-nadin- 
apli  (1118  B.C.)  asserts  that  from  Gulkishar,  king 
of  the  Sea  Lands,  to  Nebuchadrezzar  I,  was  696 
years,  which  item  locates  Gulkishar  c.  1818  B.C. 
Sennacherib  asserts  that  418  years  before  689  b.c. 


1.  The 
Data. 


Marduk-nadin-ahi  of  Babylon  carried  off  two 
images  from  Assyria;  this  datum  fixes  the  year  of 
the  victory  as  1107  B.C.,  while  the  beginning  of 
Marduk-nadin-ahi's  reign  is  settled  as  1117  by  a 
stone  telling  of  a  victory  over  Assyria  in  his  tenth 
regnal  year.  Asshurbanipal  relates  that  in  a  cer- 
tain year  (known  to  be  640  B.C.)  he  brought  back 
from  Mam  an  image  carried  thither  1,635  years 
earlier  by  Kudur-ns^undi,  an  Elamite,  thus  pla- 
cing the  Elamite  invasion  c.  2275  B.C.  This  fits 
in  exceedingly  well  with  the  datum  about  the  date 
of  Hammurabi  referred  to  above.  Nabonidus 
states  in  the  inscription  in  which  he  dates  Shag- 
arakti-buriash (ut  sup.)  that  he  found  the  corner- 
stone of  the  temple  of  Shamash  at  Nippur  laid  by 
Naram-Sin  3,200  years  earlier,  thus  placing  Naram- 
Sin  about  3750  B.C.,  and  giving  the  date  by  which 
to  locate  early  events. 

There  have  been  in  recent  years  attempts  to  re- 
duce the  age  of  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  by  from  318 
to  about  1,000  years.  For  the  shorter  reduction 
alone  is  there  positive  indication,  the  fact  being 
that  a  dynasty  which  reigned  318  years  is  some- 
times repeated,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Nabonidus 
included  in  his  reckoning  this  doubled  period.  The 
round  niunbers  which  appear  in  Nabonidus 's  state- 
ments are  also  the  objects  of  suspicion.  But  there 
are  certain  facts  which  lead  to  the 
2.  Value  of  conclusion  that  Nabonidus  was  not 
Nabonldus's  far  out  of  the  way.  In  the  first  place. 
Dates,  he  was  very  much  the  antiquarian, 
very  little  the  king.  His  very  care  in 
going  to  the  foundations  of  buildings  he  was  en- 
gaged in  restoring  and  his  evident  pride  in  record- 
ing his  archeological  discoveries  is  a  prima  facie 
testimony  to  his  good  faith.  Moreover,  the  state- 
ments he  makes  are,  in  general,  consistent  with 
each  other  and  with  the  results  from  other  sources. 
Throwing  light  upon  antiquarian  methods  in  the 
time  of  this  king  is  a  squeeze  of  a  tablet  of  Sargon 
I,  i.e.,  an  impress  with  raised  letters  reading  back- 
ward. It  is  an  example  of  scientific  work  done 
about  550  B.C.  Moreover,  as  suggesting  sources 
for  the  calculations  of  this  king  in  records  preserved 
till  his  time,  there  was  foimd  at  Nippur  a  collec- 
tion of  tablets  of  different  periods  from  the  assumed 
date  of  Sargon  to  615  B.C.,  this  collection  sealed  up 
in  a  jar.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility, therefore,  that  Nabonidus  had  access  to  doc- 
mnents  similar  to  these  upon  which  he  based  his 
calculations.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  against  the  date  for  Sargon  furnished  by 
Nabonidus,  and  objections  to  it  come  principally 
from  a  distrust  of  statements  involving  high  an- 
tiquity, and  taking  into  accoimt  the  indications 
derived  (a)  from  depth  of  debris,  (b)  from  the 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  writing,  and  (c) 
from  allusions  to  Eridu  as  once  situated  on  the 
Gulf,  the  probability  is  suggested  that  no  great 
change  is  likely  to  be  required  in  the  general  system 
of  dates  now  adopted  tentatively  for  eariy  Baby- 
lonia. 

2.  The  Pre-Sarffonlo  Age,  4600-8800  B.O. 
History  opens  with  the  mention  of  Enshag^cudir 
annaf  who  names  himself  king  of  Kengi,  the  name 
for  South  Babylonia  or  Simier.    He  also  calls  him- 
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self  patesi  *  of  En-lil  of  Nippur.  He  is  doubtless  a 
Sumerian,  as  is  shown  both  by  his  name  and  his 

region;  but  that  the  Semite  is  already 

1.  En-shaff-  in  the  land  and  even  among  the  king's 

kushanna.  subjects  is  clear.  With  this  first  of  the 

known  kings  of  the  land  comes  also 
knowledge  of  the  strife  between  North  and  South. 
Other  cities  are  in  existence,  and  the  relations  are 
not  friendly.  Girsu  and  Kish  are  named,  and 
hostilities  had  been  carried  on  by  En-shag-kush- 
anna  with  the  latter,  for  he  names  it  "  the  wicked 
of  heart  ";  and  he  must  have  conquered  it,  for  he 
presented  spoil  from  it  at  Nippur.  Not  far  from 
the  time  of  this  king  another  is  heard  of  from  Shir- 
purla  whose  name  is  Uni-kagina,  and  his  title  of 

king  indicates  that  his  city  was  then 
2.  TTm-  the  head  of  the  district.  He  is  known 
kagtna.     by  several  inscriptions,  which  reveal 

him  building  temples  and  digging 
canals.  The  preeminence  of  the  south  is  stiU  in- 
dicated, for  soon  after  the  ruler  of  Kish  is  the  patesi 
U-dug^  perhaps  contemporary  with  En-ge-^al,  who 
is  called  king  of  Girsu.  Yet  how  quickly  the  for- 
tune of  war  changes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
next  ruler  of  Kish  is  Mesilim,  named  as  lord  para- 
mount, who  intervenes  to  fix  the  boundaries  be- 
tween two  cities,  Gishban  and  Shirpurla,  while  the 
ruler  of  the  latter  receives  the  title  patesi.    That 

the  lordship  of  Mesilim  was  more  than 
3.  Mesilim.  nominal  appears  from  the  mention  of 

Ush  who  is  patesi  of  Gishban,  while 
the  ruler  of  Girsu  has  the  same  title;  and  that  the 
hegemony  was  not  temporary  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  succeeding  ruler  of  Kish,  named  Lugal- 
da-ag  (?),  bore  the  title  king.  But  with  the  names 
which  appear  next  the  leadership  reverts  to  the 
south  with  the  dynasty  of  Shirpurla  in  control.  Of 
the  names  of  eight  persons  connected  with  this  dy- 
nasty the  first  two,  Gursar  and  Gunidu,  seem  only 
ancestors  of  the  later  rulers.    The  rest  follow  in 

the  order  Ur-Nina,  Akurgal,  father  of 
*^'"^*?*'  Eannatimi  and  Enannatum  I,  the 
Sanctum  ^^^^  *^®  father  of  Entemena  and 
Entemena.'  grandfather  of  Enannatum  II.    The 

third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  these  had  the 
title  king,  the  others  were  patesis.  Ur-Nina  is 
known  as  a  constructor  of  temples  and  canals, 
bringing  wood  for  his  temples  from  Arabia,  sug- 
gesting either  conquest  or  commerce.  His  time 
and  that  of  his  son  Akurgal  seem  peaceful;  but 
with  his  grandson  the  Semites  are  once  more  ag- 
gressive. It  is  from  Eannatum  that  the  celebrated 
stele  of  vultures  comes,  recording  his  victory  over 
the  Semites,  from  whom  he  delivered  Ur  and  Erech. 
The  results  were  so  great  and  the  confidence  gained 
so  decided  that  Eannatum  invaded  Mam  and  made 
Sumerian  supremacy  seem  assured.  From  his 
nephew  Entemena  comes  the  celebrated  silver  vase, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  objects  of  high  antiquity. 

♦  The  term  **  patesi  "  is  used  in  different  ways:  a  man 
may  be  a  patesi  of  a  god.  of  a  city«  of  a  king,  of  men,  and  of 
a  festival.  These  different  ways  of  using  the  word  seem  to 
be  equivalent,  respectively,  to  the  words  priest,  subordinate 
ruler,  viceroy,  shepherd,  and  director.  It  indicates  subor- 
dinate rank,  therefore,  and  seems  to  be  used  politically  in 
contradistinction  to  the  term  king;  though  the  king  of  the 
land  may  be  at  the  same  time  the  patesi  of  a  god. 


After  the  reign  of  Enannatmn  II  there  is  a  gap, 
and  the  next  ruler  of  Shirpurla  claims  only  the  title 
patesi. 

From  his  time  down  to  about  3850  b.c.  a  num- 
ber of  Semitic  kings  of  Kish  are  known,  the  last  of 
whom,  Alusharshid,  claimed  to  be  ''  king  of  the 
world."  This  king  invaded  Elam  and  presented 
at  the  temples  of  Nippur  and  Sippar  the  "  spoil  of 

Elam  **  in  the  shape  of  inscribed 
6.  Alu-  marble  vases.  The  Semites  are  thus 
Bharshid.   shown    advancing    to    control.    The 

Semitic  wedge  meantime  had  been 
driven  as  far  as  Gutiiun,  while  a  Semitic  kingdom 
of  Lulubi  is  known  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
lower  Zab.  These  notes  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  course  and  development  of  the  growing  power 
of  the  people  from  Arabia.  Their  entry  must  have 
been  made  into  the  region  between  the  two  rivers 
about  the  point  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
make  their  nearest  approach.  There  the  wedge 
was  inserted,  the  point  penetrating  beyond  the 
Tigris.  Semitic  power  developed  both  to  north 
and  to  south,  the  latter  the  locality  which  resisted 
longest  and  where  the  Sumerian  civilization  re- 
mained unsubdued. 

About  4000  B.C.  the  patesi  Ukush  of  Erech  had 
a  son  Lugal-zaggisi  (the  names  are  Sumerian)  who 
became  king  of  Kish  and  Gishban,  and  seems  to 
have  made  Erech  the  capital  of  a 
^i'T^''^'  ^i<^  Babylonia.  He  lauded  En-lil 
iSKibnidSdu  ^  bestower  of  the  kingship  of  the 
Luffal-kiaalsi.  ^o^^dy  ^^^  claimed  rule  from  the 
rising  of  the  sim  to  its  setting,  from 
the  "  lower  sea  "  (Persian  Gulf)  to  the  "  upper  sea  " 
(Mediterranean  or  Lake  Urumiah?).  About  3900 
B.C.  there  was  a  king  of  Erech  named  Lugal-kigub- 
nidudu,  known  to  be  earlier  than  Sargon  because 
the  latter  used  his  blocks  at  the  gates,  but  what 
part  he  and  his  son  Lugal-kisalsi  took  is  unknown. 
The  names  of  a  niunber  of  rulers  of  other  cities  of 
this  period  appear  in  inscriptions  as  diggers  of 
canals  or  builders  of  temples,  or  as  making  offer- 
ings to  the  gods,  and  as  bearing  title  either  of  king 
or  patesi.  The  pre-Sargonic  period  therefore  re- 
veals the  Semites  in  Northern  Babylonia,  striving 
for  control  of  the  whole  land,  at  times  achieving  it 
only  to  be  pushed  back.  Meanwhile  they  record 
their  victories  in  the  Sumerian  tongue.  The  land 
had  already  become  a  region  of  canals,  commerce 
had  won  its  empire,  and  communication  with  the 
far  west  seems  already  established. 

3.  Sararon  to  Hammurabi,  8800-2250  B.C.  Sar^ 
gon's  name  was  till  about  a  decade  ago  the  high 
mark  of  antiquity.  This  king  is  best  known  by  the 
name  just  given,  though  he  appears  on  the  inscrip- 
tions as  iS/tar^ant-s^or-ct/t.  An  eighth  century  tablet, 

claimed  to  be  a  copy  of  an  early  one, 
1.  Sarffon.     tells  his  life-etory  to  the  effect  that 

he  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  that  his 
mother  put  him  in  an  ark  of  reeds  and  bitmnen 
and  committed  him  to  the  river  which  brought  him 
to  one  Akkil,  an  irrigator,  who  reared  him  as  a 
gardener,  and  that  Ishtar  made  him  king.  Another 
tablet  asserts  that  he  mastered  the  Elamites  and 
conquered  Martu  or  Syria.  His  historical  character, 
once  seriously  questioned,  is  now  beyond  doubt, 
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and  his  name  is  linked  with  that  of  his  son,  Naram- 
Sin,  in  journeys  of  conquest  as  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  both  brought  back  wood  from  Leb- 
anon for  their  temples.  Sargon  speaks  of  forming 
all  coimtries  into  one,  by  which  is  doubtless  meant 
an  attempt  at  organizing  the  whole  realm  so  that 
the  alternations  of  government  which  had  been 
the  rule  should  cease.  The  capital  was  Akkad 
or  Agade.  His  son  was  as  famous  as  himself,  both 
as  warrior  and  builder.    Nippur  owed 

*•  g?f*"^"  to  him  its  great  wall  eighteen  feet 
wide,  laid  on  foundations  in  trenches 
that  were  sunk  fifteen  feet  for  security  and  built  of 
bricks  that  bore  his  name.  He  claimed  to  be  king 
of  Sumer  and  Akkad  and  of  "  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,"  a  title  often  asstmied  by  later  rulers. 
Confirming  the  claim  ,to  control  of  the  region  is  the 
fact  that  Lugal-ushum-gal  appears  as  contemporary 
of  both  Sargon  and  his  son,  and  is  patesi  (not  king) 
of  Shirpurla.  He  it  is  who  calls  Naram-Sin  ''  the 
mighty  god  of  Agade,*'  and  a  seal  from  far-away 
Cyprus  seems  to  indicate  that  even  during  his  life 
Naram-Sin  was  deified.  During  this  period  Syria 
was  under  a  governor  named  Uru-malik  (a  Canaan- 
itic  name),  who  ruled  for  the  Babylonian  overlord. 
A  post  was  instituted,  and  literature  was  encouraged. 
Sargon  had  books  of  omens  and  of  history  compiled. 
In  spite  of  the  promise  this  Akkad  dynasty  seemed 
to  show,  after  the  reign  of  Sargon's  grandson,  Bin- 
gani-shar-ali,  it  sank  out  of  sight.  Its  significance 
was  its  dominance  for  the  time  and  its  testimony 
to  the  ability  of  the  Semites  to  carry  on  campaigns 
in  as  distant  points  as  Elam  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

With  the  fall  of  Akkad,  Shirpurla  once  more 
comes  into  prominence,  but  the  exact  period  can 
not  be  fixed  within  300  years.  Between  3500  and 
3200  B.C.  appears  Ur-Bau  with  the  title  patesi, 
followed  by  a  son-in-law  Nammaghani,  also  patesi, 
and  he,  after  an  interval,  by  Gudea.  The  first- 
and  last-named  of  these  were  the  rulers  for  whom 
were  made  the  beautiful  statues  of  diorite  men- 
tioned above.  The  inscriptions,  particularly  those 
of  Gudea,  tell  of  his  building  opera- 
*•  ^'-Ban  tions  in  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
GK^ea.  g^^^^ss  Nina.  His  statues  show  the 
hands  clasped  in  reverential  attitude 
and  in  one  case  he  is  studying  the  plan  of  a  building 
which  is  represented  on  a  tablet  placed  on  his 
knees.  From  Magan  and  Meluhha  he  brought 
dolerite  and  gold  and  gems,  from  Amanus  cedar 
logs  105  feet  long,  and  choice  building  stones  from 
other  regions.  Here  again  is  the  suggestion  of 
great  commercial  operations  or  else  of  widely  ex- 
tended powers. 

Who  held  the  leadership  in  the  time  of  these 
patesis  is  not  known,  but  their  successors  recognized 
the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  Ur.  Besides  them  a 
number  of  rulers  of  Shirpurla  are  known,  but  the 
succession  is  not  completely  made  out.  Gudea's 
successor  was  Ur-Ningirsu,  then  at  intervals  Akurgal 
II,  Lukani,  and  Galalama,  the  date  of  the  last  being 
about  3100  B.C.  The  significance  of  this  period 
is  the  renascence  of  Sumerian  power.  Ur  shows 
the  next  attempt  for  supremacy,  and  the  dating 
here  also  is  still  sub  judice.    The  question  is  whether 


there  were  two  pairs  of  kings  bearing  the  names 
of  Ur-gur  and  Dungi;  if  so  they  must  be  put 
about  450  years  apart.  Then  Ui^gur  I  and  Dimgi 
I  must  be  placed  c.  3200-^150  b.c. 
4.  TJr-»ur  and  Ur-gur  II  and  Dungi  II  2700- 
J^^  2650  B.C.  An  accumulation  of  indi- 
^^^"^^'  cations  suggest  four  of  these  kings 
and  not  two.  The  period  under  Ur-gur  I  was 
evidently  one  of  Semitic  decline  similar  to  those 
seen  in  Assyria,  for  this  king  not  only  left  mcmu- 
ments  of  himself  in  the  shape  of  temples  at  Ur, 
Erech,  Larsa,  and  Nippur,  but  he  was  in  control 
of  North  Bab^donia.  Dungi  calls  himself  king  of 
the  four  quarters,  implying  complete  masteiy. 
It  is  once  more  characteristic  that  of  the  wars  which 
must  have  been  waged  to  construct  this  empire, 
not  a  word  is  said;  the  inscriptions  deal  with  peace- 
ful matters,  mainly  religioua.  The  length  of  this 
dynasty  is  not  known.  A  new  aspirant  for  honors 
appears  in  the  city  of  Isin  under  a  Semitic  dynasty, 
the  kings  whose  names  are  certain  being  Ui^Ninib, 
Libit-Anunit,  Bur-Sin,  and  Ishme-Dagan.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  second  element  in  each  of  these 
names  is  the  name  of  a  deity.  Reversal  comes 
with  the  son  of  Ishme-Dagan,  Knannatum,  who 
acknowledges  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Ur. 
But  his  predecessors  had  control  of  Ur,  Eridu, 
Erech,  and  Nippur,  the  great  religious  centers, 
as  well  as  of  Cutha,  the  temples  in  all  these  places 
being  restored  by  either  Ur-gur  or  Dungi. 

The  "  second  Ur  dynasty  "  is  a  matter  of  grave 
debate.  Radau  names  Gungunu  and  Ur-gur  H, 
in  which  he  is  alone;  generally  accepted  are  Dungi 
II,  Biu--Sin  II,  Gamil-Gin,  and  Ine-Sin;  but  Radau 
interjects  a  Dungi  III  after  the  second  of  the  name, 
and  Ur-Bau  II  after  him,  and  Idin-Dagan  after 
Ine-Sin.  The  decision  must  wait.  The  old  title 
of  Sargon  is  still  in  use,  "  king  of  the  four  quarters," 
and  the  Mediterranean  region  was  visited  dther 
in  trade  or  hostility. 

The  downfall  of  this  dynasty  brought   Larsa 
to  the  fore,  the  kings  of  which  signified  their  su- 
premacy   by    using    the    customaiy 
6.  Nur-     title    of    Sargon.      Only    two    king^ 
^■^5^*^    appear  here,   Nur-Ramman   and    his 
Siniddlna.  son    Siniddina,  the  latter  a  contem- 
porary  of   Hammurabi.    Temples  in 
Ur  and  in  Larsa,  the  wall  and  a  canal  for  the  latter 
city  are  among  their  constructive   achievements. 
The  supremacy  of  this  city  was  cut  short  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Elamites,  the  mention  by  Asshur- 
banipal  of  the  theft  of  the  idol  placing  this  raid 
about  22a5  B.C. 

4.  The  Supremacy  of  Babylon,  8260-1788  B.O. 
Even  if  the  Elamitic  raid  had  not  taken  place, 
another  cause  would  have  shortened  the  control 
by  Larsa.  A  new  people,  of  Arabian  origin,  had 
come  to  reenforce  Semitic  control.  Under  them 
Babylon  had  been  growing  in  power, 
1.  The      and    was    ready     to     assert     itsdf. 

kSTSI-mL  ^®    *^^^^    ^^     *^®    Elamites   un- 

buffand     doubtedly   made  easier    the    assault 

Eri-aku.     of  the  Semites.     The  leader  of  the 

former  was  Kudui^Mabug,  "a  prince 

of  the  Western  land  "  Anshan,  which  centuries  later 

was  to  foster  Cyrus.    He  established  himself  in  South 
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Babylonia,  conciliated  the  religious  by  erecting  a 
temple  for  Sin  at  Ur,  and  commended  to  that  deity 
his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  whose  name  is  read 
Eri-aku  and  Rim-Sin,  the  two  names  being  exact 
equivalents  (see  Elam).  Gen.  xiv  is  right  in  making 
Arioch  the  contemporaiy  of  Hammurabi  (Am- 
raphel?)*.  Over  this  Arioch  Hammurabi  claims 
a  victory  as  well  as  over  the  king  of  Western  Elam, 
which  is  the  indication  of  a  united  Babylonia  and 
marks  the  end  of  the  political  importance  of  the 
Sumerians.    From  this  time  on  it  is  not  the  rivalry 

of  different  cities  which  is  responsible 

2.  The  First  for  the  clash  of  arms  in  the  region, 

Babylonian  j^ut  the  attempt  of    nations  to    pos- 

•jj^^^;   sess  it.  The  first  dynasty  of  Baby- 

rabL        Ion,  to  which   Hammurabi   (c.   2250 

B.C.)  belonged,  niunbered  eleven  kings, 
five  before  and  five  after  him.  The  city  had  taken 
no  part  in  large  politics.  Its  rulers  had  doubt- 
less been  cementing  their  position,  but  no  sign  of  it  has 
come  down .  The  only  thing  suggestive  is  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  city  by  Sumu-la-ilu,  the  second  of  the 
dynasty,  while  Zabu,  his  successor,  had  built  a 
temple  in  Sippar  to  Anunit.  For  the  reign  of  Ham- 
murabi and  his  code  see  Hammurabi.  From  his 
successors  little  has  come  down.  His  son  carried 
on  the  usual  building  operations  in  Nippur  and 
elsewhere;  of  the  remaining  four  kings  the  only 
records  are  incidental  references  in  commercial 
tablets,  but  they  imply  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
land. 

The  account  of  the  next  or  second  dynasty  of 
Babylon  (2250-1783  B.C.)  foimd  in  the  King-lists 

is  under  grave  suspicion  on  account 

®*  J^  ®®^"  of   the  length  of  the  reigns  assigned 

*^"ionian^"  to  the  different  kings.    One  is  given 

I>ynasty.    ^^7  regnal  years,  another  fifty-six, 

another  fifty-five,  and  a  fourth  fifty. 
From  the  period  as  yet  not  a  sin^e  document  has 
come  to  light.  The  King-lists  give  only  the  names. 
Hommel  once  held  that  the  dynasty  did  not  exist, 
but  he  now  accepts  as  historical  the  first  six 
kings. 

6.  The  Kasshite  Period,  1788-1207  B.O.  The 
next  dynasty  was  foreign  and  came  from  the  East. 
They  are  known  as  Kasshites  or  Kosshites,  and 
their  home  was  the  hill  country  north  of  Elam 
and  between  Babylonia  and  what  became  Persia. 
The  movement  which  brought  them  into  the  land 
seems  like  an  immigration  of  new  peoples,  virile 
and  active,  subduing  a  people  used  to  peace,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce  in  a  quietude  won  for  them 
by  the  great  Hammurabi.  Concerning  this  whole 
period  little  is  known.  There  is  only  one  inscription 
of  any  length  belonging  to  these  times,  and  the  name 
of  the  king  there  mentioned  is  not  given  in  the 


*The  identification  of  Eri-ctku,  Kudur-Lagunur,  und 
Hammurabi  with  the  Ariooh,  Chedorlaomer,  and  Amraphel 
of  Gen.  xiv  has  been  made  to  do  illegitimate  servioe  in  lup- 
porting  that  chapter.  The  inscription  in  which  the  names 
were  thought  to  occur  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  ArsacidA 
and  does  not  contain  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer.  But  the 
"  Tidal  "  of  Gen.  xiv  is  probably  the  Tud-kula  of  the 
tablet  in  question,  and  "  Arioch  of  Ellasar  "  of  Genesis  is 
probably  Eri-aku,  son  of  Kudur-Mabug.  The  proba* 
bility  is  now  acknowledged  that  Gen.  xiv  is  drawn  from 
very  late  sources,  of  which  this  tablet  may  have  been  one. 


King-lists,  which,  in  the  part  covering  this  period, 

ar9  much  mutilated.    There  is  a  votive  tablet  from 

the  first  known  of  the  rulers,  named 

1.  Affom-  Gandish,  and  some  fragmentary    in- 
kakrime.   scriptions.     The   seventh    ruler    was 

probably  Agum-kakrime,  one  of  whose 
inscriptions  was  copied  for  Asshurbanipal's  library. 
He  called  himself  "  king  of  Kasshu  and  Akkad, 
king  of  the  broad  land  of  Babylon."  Other  titles 
show  that  he  claimed  a  very  large  empire,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Persia  to  the  borders  of  Syria.  He 
restored  the  images  of  Marduk  and  Sarpanit,  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  a  people  in  the  northeast. 
That  the  sway  of  religion  had  lost  none  of  its  power 
to  enchant  and  enchain  is  shown  by  the  active 
building  operations  which  he  carried  on.  By  about 
1500  B.C.  light  breaks  again,  and  Karaindash  ap- 
pears as  a  ruler  who  is  devoted  to  the  deities  of  the 
land  and  arranges  his  titles  in  Babylonian  fashion. 
The  Synchronistic  EUstory  throws  light  on  the 
period  and  reveals  friendly  relations  with  the  young 
Assyrian  empire.  The  two  nations  appear  as 
equals,  making  treaties  and  settling  boundaries. 
Only  a  little  later  a  king  is  known  as  Kallima-Sin 
(or,  as  it  is  proposed  to  read  his  name,  Kadashman- 

Bel),  and  he  is  found  corresponding 

2.  I«ater    with    Amenophis    IV    (see    Amarna 
^J^**   Tablets).    It   is  interesting  to   find 

*  in  that  correspondence  discussion  of 
a  commercial  treaty  and  of  the  customs  duties  to 
be  exacted.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  a  very 
close  chronology  is  attainable  here  through  the 
triple  synchronisms  from  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and 
Egypt.  Kurigalzu  I  (c.  1410  B.C.)  followed  Buma- 
buriash  I,  son  of  Kallima-Sin,  using  the  titles 
"  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  quar- 
ters." Bumaburiash  II,  correspondent  of  the 
Pharaoh  Amenophis  IV  in  the  Amarna  series,  was 
next,  but  only  the  general  peace  of  the  world 
appears  in  his  times.  About  1370  Karahardash 
succeeded,  and  his  queen  was  the  daughter  of 
Asshur-uballit  of  Assyria.  His  son  succeeded  him, 
carried  on  a  war  with  the  Sutu,  a  nomadic  people 
in  the  northwest,  and  on  his  return  was  killed  by 
rebellious  Kasshites.  The  principal  events  which 
followed  are  given  in  the  article  on  Assyria.  Kiui- 
galzu  II  was  placed  on  the  throne,  invaded  Elam 
and  captured  Susa,  as  a  votive  tablet  declares,  and 
followed  up  the  victory  by  defeating  Bel-nirari  of 
Assyria.  A  new  conflict  with  the  northern  power 
was  thus  begun,  in  which  the  Assyrians  were 
superior  and  for  a  time  held  Babylonia,  1286-69 
B.C.  Under  Ramman-shum-usur  the  latter  began 
to  recover  its  own,  and  by  1211  B.C.  was  reestab- 
lished in  all  its  former  territory.  Four  years  later 
the  Kasshite  d3masty  came  to  an  end. 

6.  The  lain  and  AMmyrimji  Periods,  1207-686  B.O. 
The  nominal  rulers  of  the  land  in  the  next  period 
were  the  members  of  a  dynasty  of  eleven  kings 
known  from  the  King-list  as  the  dynasty  of  Isin. 
Whether  this  city  was  the  one  active  in  politics 
1,700  years  earlier,  or  whether  it  was  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  is  yet  under  debate.  The  names 
of  the  first  five  kings  are  lost,  the  sixth  was  Nebu- 
chadrezasar  I,  c.  1135  B.C.  The  period  was 
marked  by  Assyrian  attacks.     Even  Nebuchad- 
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rezzar  was  twice  defeated,  though  he  was  a  war- 
rior of  great  ability  who  carried  his  arms  to  Syria 
on  the  west  and  to  Elam  on  the  east. 

1.  Nebn-  He  was  followed  by  Bel-nadin-apal 
ohadrezzar  and    he  by  Marduk-nadin-ahi.     The 

I  and  his  latter  made  a  successful  attack  upon 
Snooassors.  Assyria  which  was  punished  later  by 
the  capture  of  Babylon  and  subjection 
of  the  whole  country  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  c.  1100 
B.C.  The  King-list  gives  a  succession  of  five 
dynasties,  one  that  of  the  "  Sea  Lands,"  the  place 
from  which  the  Chaldeans  were  later  to  issue,  a 
second  of  "  Bazi,"  another  of  Elam,  a  fourth  of 
Babylon,  and  still  another  of  the  Far  South,  of 
which  the  noted  Merodach-baladan  was  a  member. 
But  all  of  these  held  the  throne  either  by  sufferance 
or  appointment  of  Assyria  or  assumed  it  during 
the  temporary  quiescence  of  that  power. 

7.  The  Kaldn  or  Chaldean  Period,  625-638  B.C. 
The  many  attempts  made  by  Merodach-baladan 
to  gain  control  of  Babylon  (see  Assyria)  were 
important,  not  in  themselves  so  much,  as  for  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  rising  supremacy  of  the 
Chaldeans.  The  kingdom  of  the  Sea  Lands  had 
formed  aroimd  the  headwaters  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  its  dominant  people,  fresh  from  Arabia,  were 
feeling  their  way  to  world  empire.  The  decay  of 
the  Assyrian  power  was  their  opportunity.  Nabo- 
polassar  made  himself  king  of  Babylon.  While 
he  was  absent  attacking  the  outskirts 

1.  Kabo-    of  his  kingdom  in  Mesopotamia,  the 

polassar.  Assyrian  Sin-shar-ishkun  invaded 
Babylonia,  probably  610-609  B.C.,  and 
Nabopolassar  was  cut  off  from  his  base.  The 
Umman-Manda,  an  aggregation  of  tribes  gathered 
about  a  Median  nucleus,  brought  about  the  fail  of 
Assyria,  and  Nabopolassar  was  left  free  to  estab- 
lish himself.  Already  great  numbers  of  his  tribes- 
men had  entered  Babylonia,  and  the  possession 
of  the  capital  gave  him  the  needed  prestige  to  rally 
them  around  him.  The  native  Babylonians  were 
ready  to  receive  him  because  of  their  hatred  to  the 
Assyrian  oppressor,  so  he  succeeded  as  the  head 
of  Semitic  Asia.  Another  fact  had  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  the  ease  with  which  he  assumed  power. 
The  religious  interest  of  Babylonia  seems  to  have 
absorbed  his  attention,  and  he  acted  like  a  son  of  the 
soil  whose  heart  was  fully  in  accord  with  Baby- 
lonian ideals.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
though  the  events  of  his  reign  must  have  been  stir- 
ring and  important,  the  three  inscriptions  he  left  are 
concerned  with  building  of  temples  and  digging  of 
canals.  Among  the  great  events  was  the  defeat 
of  the  Egyptian  Necho  by  his  son  and  general, 
Nebuchadrezzar.  Necho  had  already  seized  the 
western  appanages  of  Assyria,  against  which 
doubtless  Nabopalassar  was  intending  to  operate 
in  his  Mesopotamian  campaign,  and  had  led  forth 
a  great  army  in  hope  of  gaining  a  still  larger  share 
of  the  defimct  Assyrian  empire.  The  two  armies, 
Egyptian  and  Chaldean,  met  at  Carchemish,  the 
Egyptians  were  defeated  and  pursued  to  the  very 
border  of  Egypt  by  the  victorious  Nebuchadrezzar. 
The  latter  there  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  very  newness  of  the  kingdom 
required  his  instant  presence  at  home. 


Nebuchadrezzar  II  (604-562  B.C.)  has  left  many 

inscriptions,  which,  like  his  father's,  tdl  little  of 

battles  and  campaigns  and  much  of  his  oonstnictive 

labors  on  the  city  of  Babylon,  his  pride.     The  scoiy 

of  his  campaigns  comes  largely  fnan 

oh'aS*^^"  other  sources,  partly  Biblical.  The 
^ezzap  j^fyg^  Qf  Jehoiakim  to  pay  tribute 
caused  Nebuchadiezsar  to  let  loose 
on  him  the  neighboring  hostile  tribes,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  campaign  in  597  B.C.  in  which 
Jerusalem  was  taken  and  its  inhabitants  in  part 
deported.  Renewed  rebellion  stirred  up  by  the 
new  Pharaoh,  Hophra,  led  to  a  reoccupation  of 
Palestine;  Hophra  was  defeated,  Jerusalem  taken, 
and  its  defenses  destroyed  in  586  B.C.  Tyre  was 
assailed  and  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  resulted,  after 
which  terms  were  made.  Civil  war  in  E^gypt  gave 
Nebuchadrezzar  his  opportimity,  the  countiy 
was  invaded  and  plundered  as  a  punishment  for  its 
intrigues  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  alliance  of  the  Chaldean  with 
the  house  of  Media  in  his  marriage  of  Amuhia, 
daughter  of  Cyaxares,  did  much  to  cement  his 
power.  It  hardly  seems  an  accident  that  the  force 
of  Media  should  have  been  spent  in  the  north, 
westward  into  Asia  Minor,  while  Nebuchadrezzar's 
operations  covered  the  regions  southward.  Some- 
thing of  Nebuchadrezzar's  building  operations  has 
been  told  in  the  description  of  Babylon  (see  above, 
IV,  §  12),  but  how  extensive  these  were  can  be 
appreciated  only  in  the  light  of  Rawlinson's  state- 
ment that  he  examined  the  ruins  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon 
and  in  very  few  were  there  not  found  traces  of 
Nebuchadrezzar's  activity.  In  a  land  whose  kings 
were  all  builders  not  one  of  the  rulers  had  ap- 
proached him  in  the  extent,  variety,  completeness, 
and  magnificence  of  his  buildings. 

Of  Nebuchadrezzar's  son,  Amil-Marduk  (562- 
560  B.C.),  only  II  Kings  xxv,  27  (where  he  is 
called  Evil-merodach)  and  Berosus  give  any 
information.  The  one  records  an  act  of  mercy, 
the  other  asserts  that  he  reigned  lawlessly.  He 
was  assassinated  and  the  chief  conspirator,  Nerig- 
lissar  (560-556  B.C.)  seized  the  throne.  Temf^es 
and  canals  absorbed  his  interest,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Labashi-Marduk  who  reigned  nine 
months  and  was  assassinated.  Nabonidus  (555- 
538  B.C.)  was  the  last  Semitic  king  of 

8.  Kaboni-  Babylon.    He  was  a  pietist,  an  anti- 
dnsand Bel- q^^j^jyr^^  and  a  temple>builder,  with 

TheFalfof  ^^*  ^^^^®  aptitude  for  the  cares  of 
Babylon.  State  and  little  interest  in  them.  How 
he  contributed  to  present  knowledge 
has  been  told  in  the  section  on  chronology  in  this 
article  and  that  on  Assyria.  He  resided  most  of 
the  time  at  Tema,  a  place  not  otherwise  known. 
His  son  Belshazzar  may  have  been  associated  as 
regent  with  him,  though  there  is  no  authority  in  the 
inscriptions  for  calling  him  king.  Between  the 
time  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  Nabonidus  relations 
with  the  Medes  had  been  broken  off.  C!yru8,  the 
king  of  Anshan,  had  enlarged  his  realm,  and  finally, 
having  defeated  Astyages,  had  assumed  the  title, 
king  of  Persia.  He  had  overthrown  Croesus,  and 
all  Asia  Minor  at  once  fell  into  his  hands.     His 
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next  move  would  obviously  be  southward  to  Baby- 
lonia, but  Nabonidus  made  no  preparation  for  the 
crisis  that  was  coming.  When  the  war  finally 
broke  out,  he  collected  the  statues  of  the  gods  of 
Babylon,  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Bel- 
shazzar,  and  when  the  latter  was  defeated  fled  into 
Babylon.  Gobryas  led  the  victorious  army  against 
the  capital,  where  a  sturdy  and  indeed  successful 
defense  might  have  been  expected.  The  walls  and 
gates  which  might  have  defied  the  best  that  Cyrus 
could  do  proved  no  protection,  and  though  there  is 
no  proof  that  such  is  the  fact,  historical  probability 
can  offer  no  explanation  of  the  speedy  capture  of 
the  city  other  than  that  Nabonidus's  worst  enemy 
was  within,  and  that  from  within  the  gates  swung 
open  to  admit  the  captor.  Thus  the  rule  of  Asia 
passed  from  the  Semites  to  the  Aryans  to  hold  imtil 
at  the  end  of  a  millennium  Arabia  should  once  more 
discharge  its  hordes  and  in  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest make  a  new  era.  See  Cyrus  the  Great; 
Persia. 

VIL  The  Religion.  1.  Historical  Development: 
The  survey  of  the  political  geography  and  history 
of  Babylonia  shows  it  to  have  been  as  early  as  4500 
B.C.  what  it  continued  to  be,  a  land  of  cities.  His- 
tory shows  also  that  even  at  that  early  date  there 
was  a  tendency  toward  what  later  became  nation- 
alization, in  the  effort  of  one  or  another  city  to 
control  the  whole  land.  These  two  features  are 
reproduced  in  the  religion.  Each  city  had  a  deity 
who  claimed  the  worship  of  the  inhabitants;  fre- 
quently there  were  two,  generally  in  that  case  a 
god  and  a  goddess,  originally  in  all 
1.  Political  probability  not  spouse  and  consort, 

Factors,  but  independent.  And  in  the  pre-Sar- 
gonic  period  there  are  clear  evidences 
that  one  of  the  gods  of  one  of  the  cities  had  attained 
an  eminence,  not  indeed  of  kingship  over  the  gods, 
but  of  position  among  them.  The  general  di^si- 
tion  of  kings  who  took  their  titles  from  cities  other 
than  Nippur  to  devote  their  spoil  to  En-lil  and  to 
deposit  it  in  his  temple,  suggests  for  him  a  general 
recognition  not  accorded  to  other  deities,  even  to 
Ea  of  Eridu.  While  no  specific  claim  of  lordship 
over  the  gods  was  made  for  En-lil,  not  only  was  he 
practically  the  chief  of  the  gods,  but  a  theoret- 
ical headship  is  implied  in  the  theological  fiction  by 
which  later  Marduk's  definite  claim  to  preemi- 
nence was  supported,  viz.,  that  En-lil  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  deity  of  Babylon  the  leadership  among 
the  gods  because  of  the  latter's  victory  over  Tia- 
mat,  the  demon  of  chaos,  though,  of  course,  the  real 
reason  of  Marduk's  supremacy  was  the  hegemony 
of  Babylon.  The  principle  of  centrah'zation,  of 
nationalization,  was  clearly  at  work  in  the  sphere 
of  religion  as  well  as  of  politics.  But  this  was 
limited  by  another  principle,  that  preeminence 
among  the  gods  did  not  involve  supersession  of 
other  gods  in  their  own  seats  of  worship.  En-lil 
was  ever  localized  only  in  Nippur,  Marduk  had  his 
seat  only  in  Babylon,  just  as  Asshur  never  set  up 
his  throne  and  temple  in  Babylon  even  during  the 
Assyrian  period.  The  political  strife  between 
Sumerian  and  Semite  was  also  reflected  in  the  re- 
ligion. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  two  facts:  first, 
the  Sumerians  had  a  decided  favoritism  for  female 


deities;  second,  Semitic  female  deities  were,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Ishtar,  but  the  pale  reflec- 
tion of  the  gods.  While  then  in  the  earliest  periods 
the  goddesses  were  numerous  and  prominent,  in 
later  times  they  either  faded  out  of  existence,  were 
made  the  consorts  of  the  gods  and  so  became  eo- 
lipsed,  or  were  identified  with  Ishtar. 

In  the  development  of  the  religion,  besides  the 
political  principle,  there  became  operative  also  a 
philosopbical-priestly  activity.  Out  of  this  grew 
the  semidetachment  of  certain  gods  from  extreme 
localization  and  connections  were 
osoDhk^U  ^^"^^  ^^^  them  having  cosmic  mean- 
Priestly"  "^^*  Noticeable  here  is  the  forma- 
Factor.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  principal  triads:  Anu 
heaven-god,  Bel  or  En-lil  earth-god, 
Ea  water-god,  and  Sin  of  the  moon,  Shamash  of 
the  sun,  and  Ranmian  (Adad)  of  the  storm  or 
cloud.  While  worship  of  these  gods  still  centered 
at  definite  temples,  in  invocations  they  were  ad- 
dressed more  generally.  Their  association  with 
larger  phenomena  made  them  accessible  to  a  larger 
clientele,  just  as  Nebo's  association  with  prophecy 
made  him  the  object  of  a  larger  circle  of  worshipers 
than  was  rightly**  his  in  his  position  as  god  of  Bor- 
sippa.  And  the  philosophical  principle  worked 
also  in  the  reduction  of  the  niunber  of  the  deities, 
particularly  of  the  goddesses.  The  notion  of  iden- 
tification was  particularly  insistent,  so  that  many 
of  the  Sumerian  goddesses  were  in  time  pronoimced 
the  same  as  Ishtar,  and  that  deity  made  her  way 
to  her  unique  position  as  the  one  great  goddess  of 
Babylonia. 

This  reduction  in  number  of  deities  is  completely 
proved.     In  the  period  from  c.  2250  B.C.  on,  be- 
sides  the   eight   great   gods   already 
8.  Z>eorease  named,  only  Marduk,  Ninib,  Nergal, 
bar   f"*"*^^    Nusku    have    any    prominence. 
Deities.     Tammuz   might   perhaps    be   added, 
but  it  is  possible  to  maintain  that  in 
his  worship  Ishtar  was  the  central  figure.    Yet  in 
earlier  times  the  number  of  the  deities  was  very 
much  greater.     Manirtusu,  an  early  king  of  Kish, 
mentions   about    fifty    deities.    The    incantation 
texts,  coming  from  an  earlier  stratum  of  thought 
and  practise,  increase  the  number  greatly,   one 
series  alone  giving  150  god-names.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  sun-gods  of  the  various  cities 
were  originally  separate,  though  .the  priestly  philos- 
ophy regarded  them  as  the  same;  this  can  be  said 
also  of  the  moon-deities,  who  became  one  in  Sin. 

Etymology  enables  the  investigator  to  go  still 
farther  back  and  posit  for  earliest  Babylonia  an 
animistic  worship  when  spirits  were 
4.  The  Bar-  numerous,  some  of  whom  rose  to  high 
i^*  A^ml*"  P^^^o^  ^^^  became  great  gods. 
^^  ..  *"  This  is  demonstrable  in  the  cases  of 
En4il  ("  Lord  of  Spirits  "),  Ea,  and 
Damkina,  the  consort  of  Ea,  and  is  practically  cer- 
tain in  several  other  cases.  Secondly,  the  entire 
system  of  magic  and  inca  itation  is  the  surest  proof 
that  animism  preceded  polytheism  in  old  Baby- 
lonia. To  illustrate  the  belief  in  spirits,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Sumerian  «,  *'  the  living  thing," 
having  about  the  same  connotation  as  **  spirit " 
in  animistic  usage.    The  lil  were  ghosts,  subter- 
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ranean  spirits  of  the  darkness  and  storm,  sexless, 
attended  by  vampires.  En-lU  means  "  Lord  of 
.  .  Ghosts,"  and  he  was  the  destroyer 
kndDe-  ^  *^®  deluge.  Utukku  meant  "de- 
mons." mon,"  a  ghost  escaped  from  the  dead; 
and  another  name  for  demon  was 
ekimmu,  a  being  which  took  delight  in  obsessing 
the  living.  The  demons  were  numberless,  had 
their  dwelling  in  the  desert,  and  were  malign  in 
their  activities,  working  harm  in  all  relations  of 
life.  So  of  other  spirits  it  might  be  said  that  they 
swarmed — on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  xmder  the  earth, 
in  the  waters;  there  were  spirits  for  every  sort  of 
existence  and  they  controlled  or  ought  affect  for 
good  or  ill  every  deed,  even  the  thoughts  and 
dreams,  of  men.  The  actions  of  even  the  good 
spirits  might  be  inimical;  the  bad  spirits  must 
ever  be  guarded  against.  Hence  there  had  grown 
up  in  the  earliest  times  known  an  empirical  magic, 
a  routine  of  enchantment,  a  ritual  of  spells,  the 
forms  and  practise  of  which  are  vouched  for  by  hun- 
dreds of  tablets.  Since  sickness,  disease,  and  mis- 
fortxme  were  often  believed  to  be  due  to  the  malig- 
nity of  evil  powers,  self-determined  or  directed  by 
the  evilly  disposed  among  men,  the  means  of 
release  lay  in  charms  or  enchantments 
6.  Kaffic.  which  included  the  employment  of 
formulas,  or  which  used  fire,  water, 
herbs,  or  metals  without  magical  sayings.  Series 
of  incantation  rituals  have  been  discovered,  named 
from  the  demons  they  aim  to  foil  or  from  the  parts 
of  the  body  affect^  by  illness,  or  from  the  means 
used  in  the  exorcism.  And  these  remained  potent 
throughout  the  existence  of  Babylonia  as  a  realm 
and  then  continued  their  power  in  the  West  whither 
they  were  transplanted .  Other  signs  of  the  animism 
once  existent  are  found  in  the  animal  forms  of  the 
gods,  while  the  ritual  of  worship  led  the  worshiper 
to  figure  forth  his  relationship  to  the  god  by  assu- 
ming raiment  which  typified  animal  or  other  forms 
of  life.  This  is  Sumerian;  the  development  under 
Semitism  was  anthropomorphic.  On  the  other 
hand,  man  was  himself  deified— this  was  the  case 
with  Naram-Sin,  while  Gudea  and  Gimil-Sin  erected 
temples  to  their  own  godhead. 

The  transition  to  polytheism  never  involves 
complete  dissolution  of  the  prior  animism.  Sur- 
vivals of  the  older  faith  ever  perpetuate  ancient 
practise.  The  gods  of  Babylonia  evolved  from 
the  spirits;  in  some  cases  the  process  can  almost 
be  measured,  but  the  spirits  lived  on.  By  4500 
B.C.,  however,  there  were  already  great  deities 
whose  majesty  was  acknowledged  beyond  their 
own  cities. 

2.   The  Oods:    The   deities   who   were   earliest 
grouped  in  a  triad  were  Anu,  Bel  (En-lil),  and  Ea. 
Of  these  Anu  (Sumerian  Ana),  or  Bel-shamayim, 
"  Lord  of  heaven,"  as  he  came  to  be  considered, 
appears  to  have  been  first  localized  at  a  place  called 
I>er,  not  otherwise  known,  and  subsequently  wor- 
shiped at  Erech.     He  was  the  nearest  to  an  ab- 
straction   of    all    Babylonian    deities 
1.  Ann.     and  the  first  to  be  disassociated  from 
local    connections    and    imiversalized 
(fourth    millenniimi    B.C.).     Perhaps    because    of 
this  disassociation  he  was  the  oftener  invoked  in 


prayer  and  incantation.  The  assigmnont  of  a 
supramundane  region  of  control  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  priestly  philosophy.  Lugal-saggisi  claimed 
to  be  Anu's  priest,  and  it  was  this  king  who  first, 
so  far  as  is  yet  known,  united  in  a  triad  the  three 
gods  just  mentioned.  Anu  was  often  known  as 
ilUf  the  god  par  excellence,  with  whom  other  deities 
took  refuge.  He  was  called  the  father  of  Ishtar, 
and  his  consort  was  Antum  (Semitic  Anat),  per- 
haps remembered  in  the  birthplace  of  Jeremiah, 
Anathoth. 

Of  Bel  or  En-Ul,  god  of  Nippur,  much  has  already 
been  said.  His  commanding  position,  compelling 
homage  from  hostile  kings,  was  gained  before  the 
making  of  the  first  records  which  have  so  far  been 
recovered.  Bel's  Sumerian  ideograph 
2.  Bel.  represents  the  ram  (suggesting  a 
totemistic  connection),  while  the  meazi- 
ing  of  his  name,  "  Lord  of  Spirits,"  or  "  demons," 
has  already  been  noted.  In  an  inscription  of  £n- 
shagkushanna  Bel  is  named  "  King  of  the  Lands," 
the  one  explicit  statement  of  his  eminence  among  the 
gods.  In  accordance  with  his  name  he  was  lord 
of  the  underworld,  and  as  such  was  espedally  con- 
cerned with  incantations.  His  consort  was  the 
Sumerian  goddess  Nin-harsag,  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Mountain "  (Semitic  BelU),  and  his  temple  was 
E-kur,  "  Mountain-House."  The  preeminence  he 
had  was  lost  to  Marduk  when  Babylon  became  the 
chief  city  and  its  god  assumed  the  principal  place 
in  the  pantheon. 

The  third  member  of  the  triad  and  god  of  Eridu, 
Ea  (Sumerian  En-ki,  "  Lord  of  the  Ooimtiy "), 
had  the  waters  as  his  division  of  the  universe. 
The  earliest  traditions  connect  him  with  the  Persian 
Gulf,  whence  he  used  to  emerge  daily  to  instruct 
his  people  in  the  civilizing  arts.  As  associated 
with  the  deep,  he  became  god  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  then  of  the  river  which,  according  to  Baby- 
lonian cosmography,  encircled  the 
8.  Ea.  earth.  As  a  water-deity  he  was  a  god 
of  knowledge,  therefore  of  culture, 
light,  beneficence,  and  healing.  And  by  these 
same  attributes  he  was  also  a  god  of  cunning  and 
beguiled  the  first  man  out  of  immortality.  His 
oracles  came  by  the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  shore. 
He  was  depicted  also  as  half  man,  half  fish,  and  his 
worshipers  are  pictured  in  robes  which  mimic  the 
skin  of  a  fish,  again  suggesting  totemism,  an  indi- 
cation not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  his  ideograph 
stands  also  for  "  antelope."  As  god  of  wisdom 
it  was  inevitable  that  Ea  should  have  part  in  incan- 
tations. His  attitude  toward  humanity  is  generally 
beneficent,  and  he  is  called  the  creator  of  men. 
His  consort,  Damkina,  a  Sumerian  deity,  was 
originally  independent.  They  are  credited  with 
a  son  Asari,  with  whom  Marduk  was  identified  in 
order  to  legitimate  his  claim  to  the  chief  place 
among  the  gods.  Each  of  the  three  deities  asso- 
ciated with  Eridu  can  be  traced  backward  to 
animistic  origins. 

The  second  triad  consisted  of  Shamash  (sun-god), 
Sin  (moon-god),  and  Ranmian  or  Adad  (thimder- 
or  cloud-god).  That  the  Bun  could  not  escape 
worship  in  such  a  land  as  Babylonia  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  that  the  deity  of  the  sun  should 
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take  different  names  was  almost  as  inevitable.  So  of 
sun-gods  there  were,  e.g.,  Utu  in  Larsa,  Shamash 
in  Sippar,  Nergal  in  Cutha,  Za-mal-mal  in  Kish. 
Marduk  was  originally  solar.  That  the  sun's 
activity  should  be  viewed  in  different  ways  is  also 

natural,  hence  some  of  the  deities 
t^AitiMr  mentioned  remained  distinct.  But 
Shamash.  *^*  ^^  ®^  different  cities  having 

similar  aspects  should  be  identified 
was  to  be  expected  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  religious  evolution.  So  Shamash  came  to  be 
worshiped  in  different  centers,  the  sun-deities  of 
those  places  being  identified  with  him,  while  others 
like  Ninib  and  Nergal  were  differentiated  and 
given  special  functions  as  sun-gods  of  the  morning 
and  springtime  or  of  noon  and  simmier.  The  pow- 
ers attributed  to  Shamash  in  his  two  principal 
seats  of  Sippar  and  Larsa  were  such  as  belonged  to 
the  kindly  god  of  light, — ^powers  of  healing  and 
revelation,  as  well  as  of  protection  by  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime.  He  was  given  as  con- 
sort Nin-A,  a  Sumerian  deity  originally  male,  who 
under  Semitic  misunderstanding  was  made  to 
change  his  sex.  Another  explanation,  less  prob- 
able, is  that  the  change  of  sex  is  a  sign  of  subordini^ 
tion  of  the  Sumerian  to  the  Semitic  god. 

If  the  worship  of  sim-deities  was  notable,  not 
less  so  was  that  of  moon-gods.  Both  Semites 
and  Sumerians  encouraged  the  cult,  but  there  are 
many  signs  that  among  the  latter  it  was  a  favorite. 
So  En-zu, " Lord  of  Wisdom,"  and  Nan-nar,  "Giver 

of  Light,"  were  names  the  Sumerians 
^ii?4^   bestowed   on   this   deity.    Nan-nar's 

principal  seat  was  at  Ur,  connected 

with  Abraham  in  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive. As  Sin,  a  Semitic  deity,  he  was  located  at 
Harran,  also  associated  with  Abraham,  and  he 
gave  its  name  to  the  mountain  and  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  Harran  the  god's 
image  took  the  form  of  a  conical  pillar,  and  this 
suggests  another  phase  of  animism,  that  of  the 
phallic  cult.  With  Nannar-Sin  also  was  connected 
the  attribute  of  imparting  wisdom,  giving  knowl- 
edge, particularly  of  measures. 

The  third  member  of  this  triad  was  Adad  (also 
read   Ramman,   the  Rimmon  of  Syria),   god  of 

storms.    This  is  the  one  deity  whose 

6.  Adad  or  localization  never  seems  to  have  been 

Ramman.  effected.    He  seems  to  have  developed 

out  of  the  storm-spirits.  His  nature 
led  him  to  be  regarded  both  as  beneficent  and 
malevolent.  The  rains  brought  destruction,  and 
also  fertilization,  to  the  fields.  So  he  was  invoked 
to  bring  blessing  to  friends  and  misfortune  to  foes. 
Perhaps  this  led  to  his  association  with  Shamash 
in  the  function  of  punishing  evil-doers.  His  con- 
sort was  Shala,  never  an  important  deity,  and  her 
ideograph  could  represent  also  a  milch-goat. 

A  deity  sometimes  displacing  Adad  as  third 
member  of  this  triad  was  the  great  Ishtar.  In 
Arabia  and  Moab  Athtar  was  male.  In  one  case 
in  Babylonia  a  male  god  was  identified  with  her, 
and  androgyny  is  there  in  sight.  She  was  patroness 
of  Erech,  and  had  shrines  in  many  towns.  She 
was  too  strong  a  personality  to  be  the  mere  consort 
of  a  deity.    The  attempt  was  made  to  wed  her; 
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Sin. 


but  it  involved  either  that  her  consort  should  be 
subordinate  because  of  her  greatness,  a  thing  un- 
thinkable for  Semites,  or  that  she  should 

7.  Ishtar.   be  reduced  to  passivity,  which  that 

same  greatness  forbade.  She  is  noted 
for  the  absorption  and  comprehension  in  her  being 
of  all  the  noted  goddesses  of  old  Babylonia.  Nin- 
harsag  of  Erech  (the  great  mother),  the  war-deity 
Nana  of  Erech,  Nina  of  Shirpurla,  Anunit  (Sumerian 
Anuna)  of  Sippar,  all  yielded  up  their  personalities 
to  Ishtar  as  she  grew  in  greatness,  and  her  name 
came  to  be  a  synonym  for  "  goddess."  She  even 
disdained  the  feminine  termination  ah  in  her  name, 
and  she  was  the  BelU,  **  Mistress,"  as  Marduk  was 
Bel,  '*  Lord,"  of  the  limd.  At  her  principal  temple 
at  Erech  impure  worship  was  a  part  of  her  ritual. 

Nergal,  already  mentioned  as  personifying  the 
sun's  destructive  action,  was  worshiped  at  Cutha 
in  the  temple  £}-«hidlam,  "  House  of  Shade,"  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Dungi  till  c.  700  B.C.  He 
was  a  god  of  the  dead  in  conjunction  with  Allatu, 
this  flowing  naturally  from  his  office 

8.  Nergal.  as  destroyer.    He,  too,  absorbed  other 

deities  (e.g.,  Ira,  a  fire-god)  and  took 
others  as  his  servitors  (e.g.,  Namtar,  the  plague- 
god).    His  consort  as  god  of  the  dead  was  Eresh- 
Kigal,  as  a  god  of  the  living  Laz.    The  pantheon 
of  the  dead  was  a  late  scholastic  development. 
•    Ninib  and  Girru   (Assyrian  Nusku)  were  two 
deities  who  had  absorbed  a  number  of  earlier  gods. 
9  Ninib    "^^^  former  was  connected  with  agri- 
Olrra  and  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^t  ^^®  latter  with  the 
Tammua.    ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^'    Ginii  was  also 

a  victor  over  demons,  and  as  such  was 
much  invoked  in  incantations.  Tanunuz  (Su- 
merian Dumttrgi)  was  originally  a  sun-god,  son  of 
Ea  and  bridegroom  of  Ishtar,  a  culture  god  of 
Eridu,  of  note  chiefly  because  of  his  being  the 
cause  of  Ishtar's  descent  into  Hades  which  is  the 
theme  of  one  of  the  epics.  In  Syria  he  was  Adonai, 
"my  lord,"  and  gave  the  Greeks  their  Adonis 
(cf.  on  the  name  Ninib,  J.  D.  Prince,  in  JBL,  xxiv, 
1905,  part  1,  p.  54). 

Marduk,  the  youngest  of  Babylonian  deities, 
supreme  in  Bablyonia  from  c.  2250  till  the  fall  of 
the  Semitic  power,  owed  his  position  first  to  the 
political  preeminence  of  Babylon,  secondly  to 
priestly  ingenuity  which  connected  him  with  En- 
111  and  then  manufactured  the  fiction  that  because 

of  Marduk's  victory  over  Tiamat  En- 
10.  Xarduk.  Ill  resigned  to   him   his    supremacy. 

To  clear  the  way,  Marduk  was  iden- 
tified with  Asari,  son  of  En-lil.  He  was  probably  a 
sun-god,  though  his  name  seems  to  come  from  Amar- 
duggu,  **  good  heifer,"  a  title  of  Asari.  Hammurabi 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  declare  his  supremacy. 
Nabonidus  appears  to  have  attempted  to  carry 
this  supremacy  a  step  further  and  to  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  priesthood.  As  it  was,  Marduk 
was  never  to  Babylonia  what  Zeus  was  to  Greece. 
Nebo  (from  the  same  root  as  Hebrew  nabhi^ 
"prophet";  Sumerian  Dimnaar,  "Wise  Scribe"), 
god  of  Borsippa,  originally  superior  to  Marduk, 
was  subjected  to  the  latter  by  being  made  his  son. 
He  was  god  of  utterance,  wisdom,  revelation, 
writing,  and  culture.    There  appears  to  have  been 
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a  connection  with  Ea  of  Eridu,  but  exactly  what 
is  not  yet  made  out.    As  the  god  of  wisdom  Nebo 
was  readily  dissociated  from  local  con- 
11.  Nebo.     nections,  ai.d  was  even  adopted  in  As- 
syria.    Indeed  he  took   on  universal 
functions  as  the  god  of  prophecy.    As  such  he  was 
kindly,  and  none  of  the  dread  which  attached  to 
thoughts  of  other  deities  appears  in  mention  of 
him. 

8*  The  Priests  and  theEpios:  The  type  of  wor- 
ship has  already  been  indicated  in  the  article  on 
Assyria.  Among  the  kingly  fimctions  sacrifice 
continued.  The  priests  were  numerous,  and  though 
they  appear  little  in  the  texts,  their  influence  can 
always  be  read  between  the  lines.  The  ill-starred 
attempt  of  Nabonidus  to  make  Marduk  more  than 
-    _-  he  had  been,  to  set  him  in  a  place 

of  Wbe****  ^^®  ^^**  ^^  Asshur's  in  Assyria,  was 
Priests,  doubtless  frustrated  by  priestly  op- 
position. As  the  scribes,  the  teach- 
ers, the  molders  of  theology  and  myth,  in  a  country 
so  devoted  to  a  religion  of  set  forms,  the  priests 
had  an  influence  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  cosmogony  which  is  most  in  evidence  is  mani- 
festly of  their  make  and  postdates  the  rise  of  Baby- 
lon to  preeminence,  since  in  it  Marduk  is  conqueror 
of  the  rebellious  Tiamat,  "  chaos,"  and  out  of  her 
rent  body  creates  the  universe  and  then  himian 
kind. 

The   three  epics  contain  earlier  material   and 
doubtless  took  form  before  Semitism  laid  its  hands 
upon  them.    The  Gilgamesh  epic  is  the  earliest 
which  contains  the  world-wide  thought  of  a  means 
of  escape  from  death.    In  this  case  it  is  a  tree,  and 
after  obtaining  a  scion  and  curing  his 
own  mortal  illness  Gilgamesh  lost  the 
scion  while  on  his  way  home,  it  being 
stolen  from  him  by  a  serpent  as  he 
was  drinking  from  a  spring.     Here  occur  elements 
of  comparison  with  the  Genesis  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  (not  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
which  the  first  pair  ate),  and  the  serpent  is  also  in 
evidence.     A  further  point  for  comparison  is  that 
Gilgamesh  was  in  opposition  to  deity  in  the  person 
of  Ishtar,  not  indeed  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  but  by  slaying  of  a  sacred  bull.    The  eleventh 
tablet  of  the  series  contained  the  Babylonian  deluge 
narrative  (see  Noah).    A  second  epic  connected 
with  Eridu  tells  the  story  of  the  first 
8.  The      man,  Adapa  (which  name  it  has  been 
Adapa  Epio.  proposed  to  read  AdamUf  cf .  Exposi- 
tory Times,  June,  1906,  p.  416-417), 
and  how  he  too  just  missed  immortality  through 
the  guile  of  Ea.    He  was  summoned  to  heaven  to 
answer  for  breaking  the  wings  of  the  south  wind. 
Ea  warned  him  not  to  partake  of  food  while  there, 
and  by  his  obedience  he  failed  of  the  immortality 
that  the  "  food  of  life,"  which  was  offered  him,  would 
have  bestowed  (see  Adam,  II,  §  ,*>).    The  third  epic, 
dealing  with  Marduk's  contest  witl  the 
4.  Marduk  demon.  Chaos,  has  two  points  of  inter- 
and Chaos,  est:  first,  it  bears  upon  its  face  its  date, 
not  earlier  than  Hammurabi,   under 
whom  it  probably  took  form;  second,  it  is  manifestly 
a  plagiarism  from  a  much  earlier  story  in  wliich  Ea 
was  the  hero  who  vanquished  Apsu,  "  the  deep," 


2.  The  OU- 
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and  then  became  creator  and  protector  of  men. 
A  fourth  narrative,  which   hovers    between   epic 

and  ritual,  concerns  the   bereaval  of 

0.  Ishtar's   Ishtar  in  the  loss  of  her  bridegroom 

Descent  In-  Tammuz,  to  recover  whom  sl^  de- 

to  Hades,    soends  into  Hades.     This  narrative  is 

late,  its  description  of  the  environment 
of  the  underworld  exhibiting  the  refinemoits  of 
Semitic  elaboration.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  works  dted  under  Asstria  (q.v.)  flen- 
erally  deal  also  with  Babylonia  and  should  be  oonsoHed. 
General  works  are  F.  Lenonnant.  StudeB  euiUifarmm, 
6  parts.  Paris,  1878-80;  J.  Menant.  Ninev^ei  Babyion,  ib. 
1887;  H.  Hilpreoht,  Auyriaea.  Eine  NaekUm  OMf  dam 
CMriete  der  A-vriologie,  HaUe,  1894;  C.  Fossey.  Mawmi 
d'A§9vriologie,  yol.  i,  Paris,  1904  (on  explorations;  de- 
cipherment, and  origin  and  history  of  the  cuneiform); 
B.  Meissner.  AwyriologiMehe  Studien,  1-3,  Berlin,  1903- 
05.  Additional  sources  are:  P.  Haupt,  Di*  mimeri»thm 
FamUienoeaeUe,  Leipsio,  1879;  J.  Hal^vy,  Documenia  f- 
ligieux  de  VAatyrie  et  de  la  BabyUmU,  Puis,  1882;  toL 
iii  of  E.  Schroder's  KeUin»ehriftlicke  BtMioAdk,  Berlin. 
1890-92.  contains  historical  inscriptions  from  Urukac^ 
ina  to  Cyrus;  H.  Hilprecht,  Babylonian  Brpedilian  of 
the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvonia,  Seriea  A,  Cuneiform 
Texts,  yol.  i,  parts  1-2,  vol.  ix,  Philadelphia.  1893-96; 
L.  W.  King,  Lettere  and  InecripHonB  of  Hammurabi  .  .  . 
and  ifther  Kinge  of  the  Firet  Dynasty  of  Babylon,  3  vols., 
London,  1898-1900  (vol.  iii  contains  translations);  J.  A. 
Oaig,  Aesyrian  and  Babylonian  ReUoiotie  Texia,  vols,  i, 
ii,  Prayere,  Oradee,  Hymne,  Leipsic.  1895-97;  idem.  Ae- 
trologicalnAatronomioal  Tableta,  ib.  1899;  I.  M.  Price,  The 
Great  Cylinder  Inecriptiona  A  and  B  of  Oudea  tranaUteraied 
and  tranakUed,  Leipsic.  1899;  F.  Blartin,  Texiee  reUffieux 
Aaayriena  et  Babyloniena,  Paris,  1900  (contains  tran- 
scription, transl.,  and  commentary);  V.  Scheil,  Texiea 
ilamUea,  3  yols..  ib.  1901-04;  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  An  Aa- 
ayrian  Doomaday  Book  or  Liber  cenaualia,  Leipsic.  1901; 
idem,  Babylonian  and  Aaayrian  Latoa,  Contrada  and  Lei- 
tera,  Edinburgh,  1904;  R.  F.  Harper,  Aaayrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Lettera,  (Chicago,  1902-04;  O.  A.  Barton,  Haver- 
ford  Library  Collection  of  Cuneiform  Tableta  .  .  .  from 
.  .  .  Telloh,  Philadelphia,  1905;  8.  Langdon.  BuHding 
InacripUona  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  Empire,  part  1,  Nabo- 
polaaaar  and  Ntbuehadrezxar,  Paris,  1905  (translitermtion, 
transl.,  and  introduction). 

On  exploration  consult  the  works  of  Rogers  (vol.  i)  and 
Hilprecht  (^zploro^ums)  mentioned  under  Assyria,  that 
of  Fossey,  ut  sup.,  and  J.  P.  Peters,  Nippur;  or,  Bxplora- 
Oona  and  Adventurea  on  the  Euphralea,  2  vols..  New  York. 
1897;  A.  Billerbeck,  Qeographiache  Unterauchunifen^  Ber- 
lin, 1898. 

On  the  people:  O.  HQsing,  Elamiache  Shidien^  Berlin. 
1898;  H.  Ranke,  Die  Peraonnamen  in  den  Urkunden  der 
Hammurabidynaatie,  Munich,  1902;  H.  Winckler.  Die 
Vdlker  Vorderaaiena,  Leipsic,  1899.  On  the  cuneiform 
writing:  J.  Menant,  Le  Syllabaire  Aaayrian,  expoai  dee 
flhnenia,  2  yols.,  Paris.  1809-73;  T.  NMdeke.  Some 
Characteriatica  of  the  SemiUe  Race,  in  Sketekea  from 
Eaatem  Hiatory,  New  York.  1892;  F.  Delitssch,  Die  BnU 
atehung  dea  AUeaten  Schriftayaiema,  2  parts,  Leipeic,  1807- 
98;  F.  Thureau-Dangin,  Recherchea  aur  Vorigine  de  rSeri- 
tare  cunHforme,  part  1,  Formea  an^iquea,  Paris,  1886; 
F.  E.  Peiser.  Studien  swr  orienialiaehen  AUeriumakunde. 
Daa  aemitiache  Alphabet,  Berlin.  1900;  A.  Amiaad  et  L. 
Mechineau,  Tableau  eomparS  dea  ScrUurea  Babyloniemte  «C 
Aaayrienne,  2d  ed..  Paris.  1902.  For  lexicography  con- 
sult: Fr.  DelitBsch.  Atsyriscftes  WOrterbuch,  Leipsic.  1889- 
90;  R.  E.  Brunnow.  Claaaified  Liat  of  .  .  ,  Ideographs, 
Leiden.  1889;  E.  Scheil.  Syllabaire,  ReeueQ  de  aignea 
archaiquea  ....  Paris.  1898;  J.  D.  Prince.  AfoteHois  far 
a  Sumerian  Lexicon,  Leipsic.  1905.  On  grammar  eon- 
suit  J.  Menant,  Manuel  de  la  langue  Aaayrienne,  Paris, 
1880.  On  the  Sumerian  question:  E.  de  Qiosaat,  R4^ 
pertoire  Sumirien,  Lyons.  1882;  F.  Hommel,  in  JoMmal 
Royal  Asiatic  Socieiy,  1886;  idem,  Sumeriache  LaaeatOcke, 
Munich,  1894;  J.  Hal^vy.  Notea  Sumfriennea,  in  Revue 
aimiUque,  i-x  (1893-1902);  F.  H.  Weissbaeh,  Die  au- 
meriache  Frage,  Leipsic.  1898;  T.  Q.  Pinches  and  C  P. 
Tiele,  Akkadian  and  Sumerian,  in  Journal  Royal  Aaiaiie 
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Societji,  3tx3di  (1000),  TS-M,  343-344.  /^1"552;  E.  Babe- 
Ion,  La  L<ijiffu£  Eum^rivnn^^  in  AnnalM  do  phiioiophio 
Chreiienw,  vii.  35-67,  I7l™18». 

On  thv  civiliialion  and  lU  ioBueniwa  ooQBiilt:  F.  8. 
Peistr,  Sti«a  der  bahylortiachen  Ge»€U«ckaft,  Berlia,  ISOO; 
A.  3.  Palmer,  Btthyloni^n  I-nflratncB  on  the  Bibte  and  Pop- 
viar  Belirft^  ,  .  ,  a  Comparative  Stud}/  of  Gen.  i-ii,  Lon- 
don, tiSOT;  A^  H,  Saycae,  Babylonian  and  Anvriari  Lf/r 
aruf  VuMtomt,  New  York,  1890;  I.  M.  Price.  Tkt  Af<mi*- 
nwnia  and  the  O.  T.,  Chicago,  1900:  H.  Ziramern.  The 
Babylnnian  Qnd  the  H*hrcw  Genena,  Ijondan,  1901;  H„ 
Wint-kl^f.  Die  ht^loniaehe  Kuliur  in  ihrsn  Btriehungen 
u  ur»Ti^n.  Lejpaic,  1902;  H.  Zimmem.  Keilinechhften 
und  Bibel  B«rUp«  1903;  F,  Kadiler,  Bei^Oge  wwr  Kennl- 
nir  der  .  .  .  Medirin^  Leipfiic,  1904;  C  F.  Lehmaon. 
Babylonien'M  Kuiturmiesi&n.  ib.  IPOS:  W,  St.C.  Boncawen, 
Prchietoric  dvilixation.  of  Bahji/iania^  in  Journal  AfiJAnO' 
poUiffi&d  Institute,  vjii,  21-30;  and  the  lileraturti  Id  the 
"  Babel-Bibel  "  eontroverBy. 

For  the  history  booka  avnilable  arer  G.  Niebuhr,  Die 
Ckrotmloffie  .  .  .  fOOO-700  vor  Ckrittue,  Lelpsie,  1S90; 
H.  Winc'kJcr,  Die  tabidoniache  Ki^ritendyruiMtie,  ib,  IS94; 
idem,  £>ie  potiHacht  Enhpickclung  Babj/!ifnien*  ufui  Aaeyru 
tmt.  lb.  IMO;  F.  Hoiumel,  Ajident  Htbrew  Traiii^oik, 
Londoo,  ISOT;  O.  8.  (joodopeed.  Flietory  of  Bc^yloniant 
....  New  York,  1902:  H.  EadaUn  Early  Babykmian 
Hietary,  Nev  York,  1900  (of  the  wtry  hiftbe^t  TaluA,  bawd 
on  first-hand  #tudy  of  teiEta);  W^  St,  C.  Bo4«aven.  Firei 
iff  Empirte^  New  York,  IWWS  (sugg^fltive,  but  wlovcoly  va 
its  references):  T.  Friedrich^  Atib<^ylftni»cht  Urkundcn 
nut  Sippara,.  I^jpaic^  1QK)6  (freah,  in^ftructive).  Special 
HubjflcU  related  to  the  history  are  treated  is:  J.  N.  Siraiu^ 
roaier.  tnechriftcn  von  Nah^niduM,  4  parts,  Lelpdc,  1887- 
89;  C.  F,  Lehmann,  Bhamashthumukin,  ib.  1892;  B. 
Meissner,  BeOr^oe  turn  aldmhyhnUcken  Privatrecht,  ib. 
1893;  H,  Winckler,  AltorimtaliBcki:  Forachungen,  vi  and 
viil,  'A  lb  IW&&  (deal  niith  Nebucfaiulrtiiur);  I.  M.  Pno«, 
Same  lAtermry  RtrmainM  of  Rim-Sin  (ArwcA),  r.  JPfSJ, 
ChirAj^o,  1904;  Nebuchadfeuar  inscriptianji  are  fnund  in 
PS&A,  X  S7'12&,  35S-36S.  and  in  Schrader.  KB.  iii,  part 
2,  10-^15:  Afffirian  and  Babylonian  Literahtre,  Selected 
TranalaHoni^  New  Ynrk,  190l«  eoniai&a  inseHptlonfl  of 
both  NebuehadreBean,  Nabupalldin.  NabopolaasaT,  Nabo- 
nidufii.  thp  Synchnonons  History*  the  Babylonian  chnm- 
icle,  niQRt  nf  the  epical  fraipnenta,  lUiigica]  and  other  tejcta, 
prayers,  hymns,  penitential  psalnis,  laws,  and   proverbs^ 

On  the  Retiiriont  A,  Jeremias,  Die  babylaniKh-anyri* 
achen  Vonteilunoen  vom  Leben  nadi  dem  Tode,  Lftipsio, 
1SS7;  idem,  The  Babylonian  Conception  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,  in  Anaent  Eaet.  No.  4,  London^  1002;  H.  Zimmem,^ 
Babylonieche  BuMapaattnen,  I>eipflic,  1885;  idem,  BvittQge 
tur  Kenntnia  def  hahyloniaih^i  Religion,  3  parti^  ib.  1890— 
1900;  G.  A,  Barton,  SemiUc  lehtsr  Tuil,  in  Hebraiai,  Apr.- 
Jiily,  1^,  Oct,,  1893-Jan,  1894;  J.  A.  Knudtion,  A*- 
ayriache  Q^te  an  den  Sonnenc&ti.  2  vola.,  ib.  lfiiS3;  L.,  W. 
Kine,  Babylonian  Religion  and  Mythology,  London,  1899; 
F.  Hroiny,  Sumeriach'^}ahjftonia<he  MytJ^n  van  dem  QotU 
Nimrog  (Ninib),  Berlin,  1903;  by  Far  the  b«dt  treatiw  on 
the  religion  19  by  Jaalrow,  in  DB,  Supplementary  Volums, 
pp.  531-584.  On  Magic;  A«  Laurent,  La  Magie  et  kt 
divinaHon  rhem  let  ChaldSo-Aa^yrienM,  Paris,  1S&4;  L,  W. 
Kini$,  Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery,  London,  lS9fi;  He>- 
jiortM  of  the  MagicintiM  ami  Aat'ohgmrt  of  ^  ,  ,  Babylon, 
vol,  i  Tezt.  voL  ii,  Tranal,  ib,  1900;  C.  Foeaey,  La  Mogie 
AMyrienne,  Plarij,  1902,  On  the  epica:  P.  Haupt,  Babfh 
itmiache  NimrodepoM,  2  porta,  L«ipiiic,  1SS4-01;  M*  Ja»- 
troWt  A  Frag^ient  of  thA  Babylonian  *'  Dibarra  "  Epic, 
Philadelphia,  1S91;  A.  Joremiaa,  lidubar-Nimrod,  Leip- 
Bic.  1891;  P,  Jcnflcn,  A  M^yriack-babytoniMrhe  ,%fythen  und 
Ep^n,  in  KB,  Berlin,  1900-01;  idem,  Dae  Gilgometh-Epoa 
in  der  Weltliteratw,  vol.  i,  Btr^aburg,  1906;  L.  W. 
Km^.  Seven  Tahtet*  of  Crmhon  .  .  ,  .  t/indon,  1902;  B. 
MeiAsner,  Ein  ,  ,  .  Fragment  det  GOaatnoeepQ*^  Berlia* 
1902. 

BABYLOMIAN  EXILE:  1,  Of  the  Hebrews. 
Bee  Israel.     2*  Of   the  popes.    See  AvtaKON. 

BACCAHAHISTS.     See   PAcctNARi,    Nicolo, 

BACH,  b^H,  JOHAim  SEBA5TIAH;  Musidfin; 
b,  at  Eiflenaeh  Mar,  21,  1 680;  d,  ut  Leipeic  July 
28,  1750,    He  belonged  to  a  fiunily  which  through 


several  generutions  had  distingmahed  itaelF  by  mu- 
sical taJent;  lost  his  parents  early,  and  had,  from 
his  fourteenth  year,  to  provide  for  hia  oflrTi  educt^ 
tion.  In  1703  he  waa  appointed  eourt-musician  in 
Weimar;  and  in  1723,  already  odc  of  the  most 
celebrated  musicians  of  the  time,  he  was  made 
tmntor  and  director  of  church  music  at  Leipsic, 
His  celebrity  during  his  lifetime  he  owed  mainly 
to  hia  skiiL  aa  an  organist  and  pianist;  his  compo- 
sitions were  not  appreciated  till  a  later  age.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  church  muiic,  oratorios,  masses, 
etc.,  for  organ  and  orebestrHj  for  instrumeuta  as 
well  as  for  the  human  voice;  after  his  death  the 
manuscripts  were  divided  among  \m  soria,  and  re- 
mained unno ticked  till  the  time  of  Mendelsohn,  See 
MuHTGj  Sacked. 

BiBuoonA^HT;  P,  Spitta,  Jakann  5e6a#*wn  Bach,  2  rola., 
LeipBic,  1873-80,  Eng.  trans!.,  3  vols.,  Londoa,  1884-69; 
C  F.  A.  Wilhamj^,  Baeh^  in  Maeter  Muxiciana  series,  New 
York.  1900;  H.  Barth,  Johann  Sebaatmn  Bach,  ein  l^ebene- 
biid.  BerUn,  1902;  A.  Pirro,  Johann  Sebaatian  Bach,  the 
Orgamat.  and  hia  Wifrka,  from  the  French^  New  York, 
1^1;  A.  Schwettier,  J.  S.  Bach,  U  muaiden  po^te,  LAipait, 
1905;  Fhilipp  Wolfrmn,  Johann  Sebaatian  Bach^  Berlin. 
1906. 

BACH,  JOSEPH:  Roman  Catholic;  b,  at  AJ»- 
Ungen  (22  m.  n.w,  of  Augaburg),  Bavaria,  May  4, 
1833;  d.  at  Munich  Sept.  22.  1901.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  University  of 
Munich;  become  privat-docent  there,  1865;  pro- 
fessor extraordiuary  of  theology ,  1867;  ordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  of  religion  and  pedagogics, 
and  miiversity  preacher j  1872.  He  wrote:  Die 
SiebcnzaM  der  Sticrumcnlc  (Regenaburg,  1864); 
MeUier  Eckhart  (Vienna,  1864);  Projmt  Gerhoeh 
von  Reicheraberg  (1865);  Die  DogmcngestJiichle  dcs 
MittehtUrs  vom  ehriMohg^Uchen  Stundjmnkle,  oder 
die  miUelaUcrliche  ChrUtologie  votn  8.  bis  16.  JtihT' 
Jmndert  (2  vols.,  1873-^75);  Joseph  von  Gi^irres 
(Freiburg^  1876);  De^  Albertus  Magnus  Verhdli- 
niaa  xur  Erkenntnisdehre  der  Qriethm^  Lateiner, 
ArahcTt  und  Juden  (Vienna,  1881);  C/c&er  da^  Ver* 
kdltniss  dea  Syst^me  de  ta  Nature  Eur  Wissenschaft 
der  Gegenwart  (Cologne,  1884);  Der  heilige  Rock  zu 
Trier  (Frankfort,  1891);  Die  Trierer  HeUigtuma' 
fahri  Im  Jahre  18B1  (Strasbwg,  1892). 

BtSLiDORAPKT:  A.  Sohmid,  Lebevw-Biy  dee  .  .  .  Joeepk 
Baeh^  Kemptan,  190^. 

BACHER,  bOH'er,  WtLHELM;  Hungarian  Jew- 
ish Orientalist;  b-  at  Lipt6-SEent-Mikl6a  (65  ta. 
s.w.  of  Cracow),  Hungary,  Jan.  12,  1850,  He  waa 
educated  at  the  Evmigelical  Lyceum  of  Presaburg, 
and  the  universities  of  Budapest^  Breslau,  and 
Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1870).  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Breslau  as  rabbi 
in  1876  and  waa  appointed  to  the  rabbinate  of 
Szegedin.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
Hungarian  government  chose  him  to  be  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  new  Landesrabbinerscknle  at  Buda- 
pest, where  he  has  since  taught  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  In  1878  he  waa  a  field*chaplain  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  army  of  occupation  in  Bos- 
nia, Seven  years  later  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Talmud  Torah  school  in  Btadapest,  an  insti- 
tution with  which  he  ia  still  connected.  In  1894 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewiah  literary 
society  IiraetUa  Magyar  Jrodami  Tdmdatt  of  which 
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he  was  elected  vice-president  four  years  later.  His 
chief  works,  in  addit  on  to  numerous  contributions 
to  scientific  periodicals  and  various  encyclopedias, 
are  NtMdmi'8  Leben  und  Werke,  und  der  ztoeiie  Theil 
dea  Nit&mi'achen  Alexanderbuchea  (Leipsio,  1871); 
Mtulicheddin  Sa*ad^8  Aphorimien  und  Sinnge- 
dicfUe,  turn  ersUn  Male  herausgegeben  vnd  Hberaetzt 
(Strasburg,  1879);  Die  Agada  der  babyloniechen 
Amorder  (1878);  Die  Agada  der  Tannalten  (2  vols., 
1884r-90);  Leben  und  Werke  dee  Abultoaltd  Merwdn 
ibn  OanOJ^  und  die  QueUen  seiner  Schrifterkidrung 
(1885);  Die  Agada  der  paldeiinischen  Amorder  (3 
vols.,  1892-99);  Die  hebrdieche  Sprachwiesenechaft 
vom  tehnten  hie  turn  aechzehnten  Jahrkundert  (Treves, 
1892);  Die  Bibelexegese  der  jOdiachen  ReHgianephi- 
laeophen  dee  MiUelaUere  vor  MaimOni  (Strasburg, 
1892);  Die  Anfdnge  der  hebrdiechen  OrammaHk 
(1895);  Die  Bibelexegeee  MaimimVe  (1896);  Die 
dUeete  Terminologie  der  jUdiechen  Schriftauelegung 
(2  vols.,  1899-1905);  Ein  hebrdisch-pereieches  Wdr- 
terbuch  aue  dem  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert  (1900); 
and  Aue  dem  Wdrterbuch  Tanchum  Jertuchalmi'e 
(1903).  In  1884  he  and  Joseph  Bdn6csi  founded 
the  Magyar  Zeidd  Szemle,  which  they  edited  for 
seven  years,  and  which  is  still  the  only  Jewish  re- 
view in  Hungary. 

BACHIARinS,  bak-i-&'ri-T7s:  An  author,  pre- 
sumably a  monk  (cf.  Gennadius  of  Marseilles, /Script. 
eccl.,  xxiv),  to  whom  are  ascribed  two  writings: 
(1)  a  lAber  de  fide,  in  which  he  defends  his  ortho- 
doxy against  attacks,  probably  of  the  Priscillian- 
ists  (cf.  Priscillian,  ed.  G.  Schepss,  CSEL,  xviii, 
1889,  index,  p.  167);  and  (2)  a  lAber  de  repara^ 
Hone  lapsi  ad  Januarium,  in  which  he  takes  the 
part  of  a  monk  whose  offenses  against  morality  had 
been  treated  with  extreme  rigor  by  his  abbot. 

G.  KrOobr. 
Bibuoorapht:  The  works  are  in  MPL,  xx.  Commit  Fesa- 
ler-Jungmann,  in»iUutioneM  patrolooia^  vol.  ii,  part  1,  418- 
427  Innflbruok,  1892;  S.  Berger,  Hiatoire  de  la  VxdoaU, 
p.  28,  Nancy.  1893;  G.  L.  Hahn.  Bibliothek  der  SymboU, 
S  208,  Leipsic.  1897;  F.  Kattenbusoh,  Dae  apoetoliecKe 
Symbol,  i-ii,  passim,  Leipsic.  1894-1900. 

BACHMAWN,  bOn'mfln  (GEORG),  PHILIPP:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Geislingen  (34  m.  s.e.  of 
Stuttgart)  Oct.  13,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Erlangen  (Ph.D.,  1887)  and  the  semi- 
nary for  preachers  at  Mxmioh  (1888).  He  was  a 
lecturer  at  Erlangen  in  1888-90,  and  pastor  at 
Urfersheim  in  1890-92,  after  which  he  was  a  teacher 
of  religion  at  Nuremberg  until  1902,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  systematic  theology  at 
iLrlangen.  He  has  written  Die  peredrdiche  HeUe- 
erfahrung  (Leipsic,  1889);  Die  augeburgiache 
Confession  (1900);  SiUenlehre  Jesu  (1904);  and 
Kommentar  zu  I  Korinther  (1905). 

BACmfANN,  JOHAlflfES  FRANZ  JULIUS: 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Berlm  Feb.  24,  1832;  d.  at  Ros- 
tock Apr.  12,  1888.  He  studied  at  Halle  and 
Berlin,  became  privat-docent  at.  Berlin,  1856, 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  1858, 
also  university  preacher,  1874.  In  his  student 
days  Tholuck  and  Hengstenberg  attracted  him 
most,  and  it  was  in  large  measure  the  learning, 
ingenuity,  and  firmness  of  the  latter  in  defending 
tradition   which  influenced  Bachmann  to  devote 


himself  especially  to  the  investigation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  His  theological  position  may  be  thus  , 
characterised:  The  conception  of  prophecy  seemed 
to  him  determined  by  the  mode  of  its  fulfilmoit; 
for  this  reason  he  believed  that  the  spiritual,  not 
the  literal,  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  followed.  Nevertheless,  he  tried  to  avoid  the 
one-sided  spiritualism  which  Hengstenberg  espoused 
in  his  earlier  works.  His  scholarship  in  his  chosen 
field  is  evident  in  two  worics.  Die  FeetgeeeUe  des 
Pentateuchs  aufs  neue  kritisch  untereueht  (Beriin, 
1858),  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove,  against 
Hupfeld,  the  harmonious  unity  of  the  festival  laws 
of  the  Pentateuch;  and  in  his  imfinished  commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of  Judges  (Beriin,  1868),  upon 
which  he  had  spent  years  of  labor.  Of  this  work 
George  F.  Moore  remarks  {Commentary  on  Judges, 
New  York,  1895,  1):  "  By  far  the  fullest  recent 
commentary  on  Judges  is  that  of  J.  Bachmann, 
which  was  unfortunately  never  carried  beyond  the 
fifth  chapter.  The  author's  standpoint  is  that  of 
Hengstenberg,  and  he  is  a  stanch  opponent  of 
modem  criticism  of  every  shade  and  school;  but 
in  range  and  accuracy  of  scholarship,  and  exhaust- 
ive thoroughness  of  treatment,  his  volume  stands 
without  a  rival."  Bachmann  also  wrote  with 
reverence  and  learning  a  biography  of  his  teacher 
Hengstenberg  (2  vols.,  GUtersloh,  1876-80). 

E.  Kdmo. 

Bibuoorapht:  H.    B«hm,    Johannes  Badiimann,  Rottock, 

1888  (by  his  8on-in-law). 

BACILIERI,        ba''chi-U-d'ri,     BARTOLOMEO: 

Cardinal-priest;  b.  at  Breonio  (near  Verona), 
Italy,  Mar.  28,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  Verona 
and  the  OoUegio  Capranica,  Rome,  and  after  long 
service  in  the  priesthood,  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Nyssa  in  1888,  at  the  same  time  being 
appointed  bishop  coadjutor  of  Verona.  Three 
years  later  he  became  bishop  of  the  latter  see,  and 
in  1901  was  created  cardinal-priest  of  San  Bartolo- 
meo  all'Isola.  He  is  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  Lidex  and  of  Indulgences  and  Relics. 

BACOif,  BENJAMIN  WISNER:  C!ongr^ation- 
alist;  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  15,  1860.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1881  and  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  1884,  and  held  successive  Congre- 
gational pastorates  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  (1884- 
89),  and  Oswego,  N.  Y.  (1889-96).  In  1896  he 
became  instructor  in  New  Testament  Greek  in  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  and  in  1897  Buckingham 
professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation. In  addition  to  numerous  briefer  con* 
tributions  and  a  translation  of  Wildeboer's  Het 
Ontstaan  van  den  Kanon  des  Ouden  Verbonds  (Gronin- 
gen,  1889)  under  the  title  The  Origin  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  (London,  1895),  he  has  written 
The  Genesis  of  Genesis  (Hartford,  1891);  Triple 
Tradition  of  the  Exodus  (1894);  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1900);  The  Semum 
on  the  Mount  (1902);  and  The  Story  of  St,  Paul 
(Boston,  1905). 

BACON,  FRANCIS:  English  philosopher  and 
statesman;  b.  in  London  Jan.  22,  1561,  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  (b.  1509;  d.  1579),  Lord  Keepor 
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of  the  Great  Seal  under  Elizabeth;  d.  at  Highgate, 
near  London,  Apr.  9,  1626.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1573-76,  and  in  1676  was 
admitted  to  Gray's  Inn.  He  entered  parliament 
in  1584,  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Eng- 
land, and  rose  through  various  posts  in  the  public 
service  until  he  reached  the  Lord  Chancellorship 

in    1618.    The    same    year    he    was 
Life.       raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Veru- 

lam,  and  three  years  later  was  made 
Viscount  St.  Albans.  In  1621  he  was  charged 
with  accepting  bribes,  and  was  tried  and  found 
guilty;  his  offices  were  taken  from  him,  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  J&40,000,  to  imprisonment 
during  the  king's  pleasiure,  and  was  disabled  from 
sitting  in  parliament  and  coming  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  court.  Feeling  his  disgrace  keenly, 
he  went  into  retirement  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  study  and  literary  work.  The  par- 
liamentary sentence,  however,  was  not  imposed, 
for  the  king  (James  I)  practically  remitted  his 
fine  and  in  1622  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  London. 
As  philosopher  and  man  of  letters  Bacon's  fame 
is  in  bright  contrast  to  his  sad  failure  in  public  life. 
His  philosophy  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  various 
parts  and  fragments  of  a  work  which  he  called 
Instauratio  magna  and  which  he  left  incomplete; 
the  most  important  part  is  the  Novum  organum 
(published  1620).  His  philosophy  is  a  method 
rather  than  a  system;  but  the  influence  of  this 
method  in  the  development  of  British  thought 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  As  Luther  was 
the  reformer  of  religion,  so  Bacon  was  the  reformer 
of  philosophy.  Luther  had  claimed  that  the  Scrip- 
ture was  to  be  interpreted  by  private  judgment, 
not  by  authority.  The  problem  of  Bacon  was  to 
suggest  a  method  of  interpreting  nature.  The 
old  method  afforded  no  fruits.  It  ''  flies  from  the 
senses  and  particulars  "  to  the  most  general  laws, 

and    then    applies    deduction.    This 

Bacon's      is  the  "  anticipation  of  nature."    To 

Philosophy,   it  Bacon  opposes  the  ''  interpretation 

of  nature."  Nature  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, not  by  the  use  of  the  deductive  syllogism, 
but  by  the  induction  of  facts,  by  a  gradual  ascent 
from  facts,  through  intermediate  laws  called 
"  axioms,"  to  the  forms  of  nature.  Before  begin- 
ning this  induction,  the  inquired  is  to  free  his  mind 
from  certain  false  notions  or  tendencies  which 
distort  the  truth.  These  are  called  "  Idols " 
(idola),  and  are  of  four  kinds:  "  Idols  of  the  Tribe  " 
(idola  tribiis),  which  are  common  to  the  race; 
"  Idols  of  the  Den "  (idola  apecua),  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  individual;  "  Idols  of  the  Market- 
place "  (idola  fori),  coming  from  the  misuse  of 
language;  and  "  Idols  of  the  Theater "  (idola 
theairi),  which  result  from  an  abuse  of  authority. 
The  end  of  induction  is  the  discovery  of  forms, 
the  ways  in  which  natural  phenomena  occur,  the 
causes  from  which  they  proceed.  Natiure  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  by  a  search  after  final  causes. 
"  Natiure  to  be  commanded  must  be  obeyed." 
Philosophy  will  then  be  fruitful.  Faith  is  shown 
by  works.    Philosophy  is  to  be  known  by  fruits. 

In  the  application  of  this  method  in  the  physical 
tnd  moral  worid.  Bacon  himself  accomplished  but 


little.  His  system  of  morals,  if  system  it  may  be 
called,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
books  of  his  De  augmerUia  acieniiarum  (1623;  a 
translation  into  Latin  and  expansion  of  an  earlier 
English  work,  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  1606), 
and  from  his  Eaaays  (first  ed.,  10  essays,  1697; 
ed.  with  38  essays,  1612;  final  ed.,  68  essays,  1626). 
Moral  action  means  action  of  the  human  will, 
fhe  will  is  governed  by  reason.     Its  spur  is  the 

passions.    The  moral  object   of  the 
Ethics,      will   is   the    good.    Bacon,    like   the 

ancient  moralists,  failed  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  the  right.  He  finds  fault 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  thinkers  for  disputing 
about  the  chief  good.  It  is  a  question  of  religion, 
not  of  ethics.  His  moral  doctrine  has  reference 
exclusively  to  this  world.  Duty  is  only  that  which 
one  owes  to  the  commimity.  Duty  to  God  is  an 
affair  of  religion.  The  cultivation  of  the  will  in  the 
direction  of  the  good  is  accomplished  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  habit.  For  this  Bacon  lays  down 
certain  precepts.  No  general  rules  can  be  made 
for  moral  action  under  all  circumstances.  The 
characters  of  men  differ  as  their  bodies  differ. 

Bacon  separates  distinctly  religion  and  phi- 
losophy.   The  one  is  not  incompatible  with  the 

other;  for   "  a   little   philosophy   in- 

Relatlon    clineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but 

Between    depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's 

Philosophy  minds    about    to    religion."    Bacon 

and  Re-    has  been   sometimes   regarded   as  a 

ligion.      defender    of    unbelief,     because    he 

opposed  the  search  after  final  causes 
in  the  interpretation  of  natiure.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  discourage  the  search  after  final  causes 
in  science,  it  is  another  thing  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  final  causes.  "  I  had  rather  believe,"  he 
says,  "  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Alcoran  than  that  this  universal 
frame  is  without  a  mind  "  (Essay  on  Atheism). 
The  object  of  scientific  inquiry  should  be  the 
"form,"  not  the  final  cause. 

While  philosophy  is  not  atheistic  it  does  not 
inform  religion.  Tertullian,  Pascal,  and  Bacon 
agree  in  proclaiming  the  separation  of  the  two 
domains.  Tertullian  and  Pascal  do  it  to  save 
religion  from  rationalism;  Bacon  does  it  to  save 
philosophy  from  the  "  Idols."  Credo  quia  absur- 
dum  is  expressed  in  the  following  words:  "  But  that 
faith  which  was  accounted  to  Abraham  for  right- 
eousness was  of  such  a  nature  that  Sarah  laughed 
at  it,  who  therein  was  an  image  of  natural  reason. 
The  more  discordant,  therefore,  and  incredible,  the 
divine  mystery  is,  the  more  honor  is  shown  to 
God  in  believing  it,  and  the  nobler  is  the  victory 
of  faith  "  (De  augmentis,  bk.  ix).  Religion  comes, 
therefore,  not  from  the  light  of  nature,  but  from 
that  of  revelation.  "  First  he  breathed  light 
upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or  chaos,  then  he 
breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man,  and  stiU  he 
breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  his 
chosen "  (Essay  on  Truth).  One  may  employ 
reason  to  separate  revealed  from  natural  truth, 
and  to  draw  inferences  from  the  former;  but  we 
must  not  go  to  excess  by  inquiring  too  curiously 
into  divine  mysteries,  nor  attach  the  same  authority 
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to  inferences  as  to  principles.  If  Bacon  was  an 
atheist,  as  some  claim,  his  writings  are  certainly 
not  atheistic.  He  must,  in  that  case,  have  been  a 
hypocrite  in  order  to  be  a  flatterer,  and,  if  a  flatterer, 
a  most  foolish  one.  Yet  the  inductive  method 
has  given  natural  theology  the  facts  which  point 
most  significantly  to  God. 

Bibuographt:  Bacon's  religions  works  are  thus  enumer- 
ated by  Prof.  Thomas  Fowler:  (1)  the  MedUationeB  tacrce 
(published  with  the  Eaaaya,  1597);  (2)  A  Confession  of 
Faith  (written  before  1603,  published  1648);  (3)  a  Trans- 
lation of  Certain  Psalms  into  English  Verse  (composed 
during  a  fit  of  sickness  1624,  published  1625);  (4)  three 
prayers,  The  Student's  Prayer,  The  Writer's  Prayer,  and 
a  third  composed  during  his  troubles  (1621).  The  most 
complete  and  best  edition  of  Bacon's  Works  is  by  J.  Sped- 
ding.  R.  L.  Ellis,  and  D.  D.  Heath.  7  vols.,  London,  1857- 
69,  new  ed.,  1870,  which  is  supplemented  by  Spedding's 
Letters  and  Life,  7  vols.,  1861-74;  abridged  ed.,  2  vols., 
1878.  Of  numerous  editions  of  special  works,  mention 
may  be  made  of  The  Advancement  of  Learning  by  W. 
Aldis  Wright,  4th  ed.,  Oxford,  1891;  the  Essays  by  Arch- 
biflhop  Whately.  London.  1856,  6th  ed.,  1864;  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  Cambridge,  1862;  and  by  E.  A.  Abbott,  2 
vols.,  London,  1876;  and  the  Novum  organum,  translation 
and  text  by  O.  W.  Kitchin,  Oxford.  1855;  text  with  in- 
troduction, notes,  etc.,  by  Thomas  Fowler,  2d  ed.,  ib. 
1889.  For  the  life  of  Bacon  and  criticism,  consult 
Macaulay's  famous  essay  (handy  ed..  by  Longmans,  1004), 
which,  however,  is  considered  incorrect  and  unfair; 
Thomas  Fowler,  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  series  of  English 
Philosophers,  London,  1881;  idem,  in  DNB,  ii,  328- 
360  (the  best  siunmary);  R.  W.  Church,  in  the  English 
Men  of  Letters,  London,  1884;  E.  A.  Abbott,  Francis  Bacon: 
Account  of  his  Life  and  Works,  ib.  1885;  J.  Nichol.  Francis 
Bacon,  his  Life  and  Philosophy,  f  vols.,  ib.  1888-89,  re- 
issued. 1901. 

BACON,  LEONARD:  Congregationalist;  b.  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  19,  1802;  d.  in  New  Haven, 
Conn..  Dec.  24,  1881.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1820,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  became  pas- 
tor of  the  First  (Center)  Church  in  New  Haven  in 
1825,  and  retained  his  connection  with  the  church 
during  his  life,  after  1866  as  pastor  emeritus.  He 
was  instructor  in  revealed  religion  in  the  Yale  Di- 
vinity School,  1866-71,  and  lecturer  on  church 
polity  and  American  church  history,  1871  till  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  early  edi- 
tors of  The  New  Englander  (1843)  and  of  The 
New  York  Independent  (1848).  His  published  books 
include  a  life  and  selections  from  the  works 
of  Richard  Baxter  (2  vols.,  New  Haven,  1830); 
Thirteen  Historical  Discourses  on  the  Completion  of 
Two  Hundred  Years  from  the  Beginning  of  the  First 
Church  in  New  Haven  (1839);  Slavery  Discussed  in 
Occasional  Essays  from  1833  to  1846  (New  York, 
1846);  The  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches 
(1874).  He  possessed  a  marked  individuality  of 
character  and  was  an  able  and  influential  leader 
in  his  denomination.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
slavery  contest,  and  was  a  prolific  writer  and  fre- 
quent speaker  upon  all  topics  of  social  and  political 
reform. 

BACON,  LEONARD  WOOLSEY:  Congregation- 
alist; b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  1830;  d.  at 
Assonet,  Mass.,  May  12,  1907.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  (B.A.,  1850);  he  studied  theology  at  Andover 
and  Yale  (1854),  and  medicine  at  Yale  (M.D.,  1855). 
He  was  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1856-57  and  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1857-60.     He 


was  missionary  at  large  for  Connecticut  in  1881-^ 
and  then  held  successive  pastorates  at  Stamfcwd, 
Conn.  (1863-65),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1865-70),  and 
Baltimore,  Md.  (1871-72).  From  1872  to  1877  he 
was  in  Europe,  and  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States  was  pastor  at  Norwich,  Conn.  (1878-82), 
Philadelphia  (1883-86),  and  Augusta,  Ga.  (188&- 
88).  Since  1901  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Assonet,  Mass.  He  has  edited 
Congregational  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  (New  Haven, 
1857);  The  Book  of  Worship  (New  York,  1865); 
The  Ldfe,  Speeches,  and  Discourses  of  Father  Hya- 
cinthe  (1872);  The  Hymns  of  Martin  Luther  Set  to 
their  Original  Melodies,  with  an  English  Veraion 
(1883);  and  The  Church  Book  :  Hymns  and  Tunes 
(1883).  He  has  also  written  The  Vatican  dnmr 
cil  (New  York,  1872);  Church  Papers:  Essays  on 
Subjects  Ecclesiastical  and  Social  (1876);  The  Sim- 
plicity  that  Is  in  Christ  (1885);  Irenics  and  Polem- 
ics (1898);  History  of  American  Christianity  (1898); 
and  Story  of  the  Congregationalists  (1904). 

BACON  (BACO),  ROGER:  The  famous  Fran- 
ciscan theologian,  called  doctor  mirabilis  ;  b.  at  or 
near  Ilchestcr  (31  m.  s.  of  Bristol),  Somersetshire, 
1214;  d.  at  Oxford  June  11,  1294.  He  studied 
first  at  Oxford,  then  at  Paris,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  holy  scripture  in  1248  and 
joined  the  order  of  St.  Francis, — ^probably  imme- 
diately after  receiving  his  degree.  In  taking  this 
step,  he  followed,  it  is  said,  the  advice  of  the  famous 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  Grosset«ste  (q.v.);  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  his  countryman  Adam  of 
Marsh  {de  Marisco)  from  Bath,  himself  a  Francis- 
can and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Oxford  (d.  about 
1260),  induced  him  to  join  that  order  (cf.  J.  Felten, 
Robert  Grosseteste,  Freiburg,  1887,  94  sqq.).  Baoon 
now  taught  in  Oxford  and  Paris,  though  it  can  not 
be  stated  how  long  he  stayed  in  either  place. 

On  accoimt  of  his  deep  insight  into  the  realm  of 
natural  science,  which  was  then  little  known,  and 
because  of  the  astonishing  effects  which  his  phys- 
ical experiments  produced  upon  pupils  and  otto 
contemporaries,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  "  ma- 
gician "  and  astrologer,  busying  himself  with  illicit 
arts.    Some  accidental  remarks  of  his  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stars  upon  human  destiny  may  have 
furnished  occasion  for  this  surmise.    Therft  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  himself  the  scholar  of  whom  be 
narrates  that  he  was  fined  for  making  a  burning- 
glass   iPp.  maj.,   iii,    116).    The  many  vexations 
which  he  experienced,   especiaUy  at 
Suspected  the  hands  of  the  friars,  induced  him  to 
and  Perse-  write  to  Pope  Clement  IV  (formerly 
cuted  as  a   Guido    Foulques),    who   as    cardinal- 
Magician,    legate  in  France  and    Eln^and    had 
shown  a  friendly  disposition  toward 
him.    Clement  answered  from  Viterbo  (Aug.  22, 
1266)  in  a  kindly  manner,  and  requested  Baoon  to 
send  some  of  his  works.    Accordin^y  he  sent  his 
Opus  majus  to  Rome,  and  between  1266  and  1268 
also  the  Opus  minus  and  Opus  tertium,    A  pupil  of 
Bacon,  the  London  magister  John,  seems  to  have 
taken  an  important  part  at  that  time  in  interpret- 
ing those  works  to  the  pope,  and  probably  also 
produced  and  explained  some  instruments  made  by 
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his  teacher.  The  first  investigation  was  favor- 
able to  the  genial  scholar,  but  a  renewed  charge 
which  was  brought  against  him  by  the  general  of 
the  Franciscans,  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Nicholas  III  (1277-81),  especially  on 
account  of  the  treatise  De  vera  astronomia,  ended 
with  Bacon's  imprisonment  in  a  monastery  either 
in  Paris  or  at  some  other  place  in  France.  Ten 
years  he  thus  spent  behind  the  walls,  but  when 
Jerome  had  become  Pope  Nicholas  IV,  Bacon  ob- 
tained his  liberty  through  the  recommendation  of 
influential  friends  and  was  permitted  to  return  to 
England. 

Bacon  belongs  to  those  scientists  of  the  Middle 
Ages  who  approached  modem  methods.  On  this 
account  he  criticizes  sharply  the  scholastic  method 
of  instruction.  In  his  Compendium  atudii  philoso- 
phice  he  speaks  disparagin^y  of  Aristotle,  Albert 
the  Great,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  "  boyish  " 
learning  and  effort  he  censures,  also  of  the  great 
Franciscan  theologian  Alexander  of  Hales.  The 
attacks  upon  the  latter  explain  in  part  the  hostil- ' 
ities  which  he  experienced  from  his  fellow  friars. 
In  the  Opus  majua  (treating  in  six  sections  "  of  the 
hindrances  of  philosophy;  of  the  relation  between 
theology  and  philosophy;  of  the  study  of  languages; 
of  mathematics;  of  optics;  of  experimental  knowl- 
edge ")  his  decidedly  antischolastic  standpoint  is 
also  evident.     No  less  do  we  find  this 

Anticipa-  in  his  Opus  minua,  which  endeavors 
tion  of  Mod-  to  reproduce  the  contents  of  the  Opus 
em  Methods  principale  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and 

and  Dis-    in  the  Opus  tertium,  in  which  the  prin- 

coveries.  cipal  theses  of  both  works  are  repro- 
duced in  a  more  aphoristic  form 
(clothed  in  a  more  elegant  diction  to  make  their  un- 
derstanding easier  and  more  acceptable  to  his  papal 
protector  Qement  IV).  In  his  theological  works, 
of  which  two  only  have  been  preserved,  Bacon 
also  appears  as  representative  of  an  antischolastic 
tendency.  The  Epistola  de  laude  Scripturce  Sacra 
(ed.  Wharton,  in  Ussher's/ftatoria  doffmaticadeScrip- 
turU,  London,  1699)  is  permeated  by  a  reforma- 
tory spirit.  He  emphasizes  the  sentence:  Tola 
acierUia  in  Bibliia  contenta  est  prindpaliter  et  fonton 
liter  ;  he  insists  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  original  (and,  if  possible,  also  by  the  laity);  he 
emphasizes  in  a  critical  spirit  the  need  of  correcting 
the  Vulgate  and  cautions  against  the  implicit  con- 
fidence of  the  expositors  in  the  authority  of  the 
Church  Fathers.  In  the  last  of  his  works,  the 
Compendium  studii  theologici  (composed  in  1292), 
he  appears  rather  as  a  representative  of  church 
tradition,  and  denounces  the  "  gross  errors  **  of  a 
Parisian  theologian,  the  sententiarian  Richardus 
Comubiensis.  The  advanced  character  of  his 
theological  thought  and  teaching  is  evident  also  in 
his  works  on  natural  philosophy;  for  example,  he 
speaks  in  the  Opus  minus  of  the  "  seven  principal 
sins '  in  theological  study,  including  the  neglect  of 
the  original  languages  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  the 
corruption  of  the  traditional  text,  and  the  wrong 
confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  With 
regard  to  the  future  progress  and  triumphs  of 
natural  science,  Bacon,  in  bold  anticipation,  fore- 
saw and  predicted  many  things,  which  assure  to  | 
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him  the  repute  of  a  prophet,  just  as  he  discovered 
the  principles  of  the  telescope  and  microscope,  was 
able  to  outline  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection, 
and  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  laws  of  cos- 
mology than  any  other  scholar  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
His  proofs  that  the  Julian  calendar  needed  correc- 
tion, and  the  ways  and  means  which  he  indicated 
to  accomplish  this  end,  and  for  which  he  was  praised 
by  Copernicus,  must  also  be  mentioned. 

Of  Bacon's  writings  the  most  are  philosophical, 
or  rather  physical.  The  most  important  works 
of  this  class,  especially  the  Opus  majus,  remained 
in  manuscript  till  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Opera  chemica  Rogeri  Baconis,  which 
was  published  in  folio  in  1485,  was  followed  by  a 
few  minor  writings  pertaining  to  alchemy  and 
mathematics.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is 
the  tractate  on  the  secret  powers  of  art  and  nature 
(first  published  at  Paris,  1541,  under  the  title, 
De  mirabUi  potestate  artis  et  naturce ;  often  issued 
since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
with  the  title:  De  secretis  operibus  artis  et  natures). 

His  principal  work.  Opus  majus  ad 
Writings.    Clementem   IV,   was    first    published 

in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Samuel 
Jebb  (London,  1733),  and  not  before  1859  were 
his  philosophical  and  physical  works,  which  sup- 
plement his  main  work,  issued  {Fr,  R,  Baconis 
opera  qucsdam  hadenus  inedila,  scil.  Opus  tertium^ 
Opus  minus,  Compendium  studii  phihsophioe,  De 
nuUitate  magics,  De  secretis  natures  operibus,  ed. 
J.  F.  Brewer,  Rolls  Series,  No.  15).  Two  other 
works  followed  this  publication:  the  tractate  De 
philosophin  marali,  which  Bacon  composed  as  part 
vii  of  his  Opus  majus  (Dublin,  1860),  and  De  muUi- 
plicatione  specierum,  which  was  published  in  1897 
as  an  addition  to  J.  H.  Bridges's  new  edition  of 
the  Opus  majus  (The  Opus  majus  of  R.  Bacon, 
edited  with  introduction  arid  analytical  table,  2  vols., 
Oxford,  1897),  which  gives  for  the  first  time  the 
complete  text,  including  also  the  seventh  part, 
of  moral-philosophical  contents.  His  Greek  Gram- 
mar and  a  Fragment  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  edited 
from  the  manuscript,  with  notes  by  E.  Nolan  and 
S.  A.  Hirsch,  appeared  in  1902  (London),  and  a 
Greek  tragedy  was  first  published  in  the  same 
year  by  the  Cambridge  press.  In  manuscript  are 
still  the  Computus  naturcdium  (3  books  pertaining 
to  the  calendar  and  chronology),  the  Communia 
naturcdium,  and  the  Communia  mathematica. 

O.  ZOCKLERf. 
Biblioorapht:  For  the  life  Jebb's  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  Oput  majua,  ut  sup.;  M.  le  Clerc,  in  the  Hiatoir^  lit- 
Uraire  de  la  France,  vol.  xx,  Paris,  1842;  E.  Charles,  Roifer 
Bacon,  mi  vm,  set  ouvraget,  eee  doctrinee,  Paris,  1861  (**a 
model  of  industry,  skill,  and  intelligence  ");  L.  Schneider, 
Roger  Bacon,  eine  Monographie  zur  QeedtidUe  der  Phi- 
lo9ophie  dea  dreizehnlen  JahrkunderU,  Augsburg.  1873; 
DNB,  ii,  374-378;  J.  H.  Bridges,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  Opua  majua,  ut  sup.  (this  and 
Charles  are  the  best  sources);  H.  Hurter,  Theologia  ea- 
tholica  tcmporamedii  cevi,  pp.  310-312,  Innsbruck,  1890. 
On  Bacon  as  scientific  investigator  consult:  K.  Werner, 
Die  PaycholoQie,  Erkenntnialehre  und  Wiaaenadtaftalehredea 
Roger  Baeo,  and  Die  Koemologie  und  allgemeine  Naturlehre 
dea  Roger  Baeo,  both  Vienna.  1879.  For  his  significance 
as  forerunner  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  scripture  and 
as  Bible-critic,  F.  A.  Qasquet.  Engliah  Bible  Critidam  ii» 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  in  The  Duihn  Rcvievf.  cxxii  KlSlO^U 
1-22. 
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BADEN,  bd'den:  A  grand  duchy  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  German  Empire,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Hesse  and  Bavaria,  on  the  east  by 
Wtlrttemberg  and  Hohenzollem,  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Switzer- 
land, Alsace,  and  the  Rhine  Palatinate  (Rhenish 
Bavaria);  area,  5,281  square  miles;  population 
(1900),  1,867,944,  of  whom  1,131,639  (60.6^) 
are  Roman  Catholics;  704,058  (37.7^),  Evan- 
gelical Protestants,  partly  Lutherans,  and  including 
some  of  the  Reformed  communion,  especially  near 
the  Swiss  border,  and  several  flourishing  Methodist 
congregations,  which  have  received  help  from 
America;  5,563,  other  Christians;  26,132  (1.4^), 
Jews;  and  552,  otherwise  classified.  In  late  years, 
owing  to  immigration  and  emigration,  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  has  decreased,  while  that  of 
Protestants  has  increased. 

In  the  eye  of  the  law  the  Evangelical  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  are  public  corporations  with  the 
right  of  holding  public  divine  services.  Other 
bodies  are  restricted  to  privileges  specially  granted. 
Congregations  manage  their  own  affairs  and  the 
right  of  patronage  is  unknown.  Ecclesiastical 
property  is  administered  by  Church  and  State 
jointly.  No  religious  order  can  be  introduced 
without  consent  of  the  government.  Invested 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  as 
well  as  for  education,  have  generally  been  with- 
drawn from  ecclesiastical  boards. 

The  Evangelical  Protestant  Established  Church 
is  a  union  of  diverse  elements,  consequent  upon 
territorial  changes,  accomplished  in  1821.  As 
now  constituted  the  grand  duke  is  at  the  head. 
All  permanent  residents  of  a  parish  are  regarded 
as  members  of  the  congregation,  and  the  active 
members  choose  a  representative  committee, 
which  has  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  pastor 
and  important  financial  questions,  and  selects 
the  Church  Coimcil.  The  latter  with  the  pastor 
has  the  general  charge  of  the  congregation.  Con- 
gregations are  imited  into  dioceses,  and  diocesan 
synods,  consisting  of  all  pastors  and  an  equal 
niunber  of  elders  meet  yearly.  Diocesan  affairs 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  dean  and  a  diocesan  com- 
mittee of  two  clerical  and  two  lay  members  elected 
by  the  synod.  A  general  synod  meets  every  five 
years;  it  consists  of  the  Prelate,  seven  members 
named  by  the  grand  duke,  and  one  clerical  and  one 
lay  delegate  from  each  synod.  It  cooperates  in 
ecclesiastical  legislation,  approves  the  church 
budget,  has  the  right  of  complaint  against  the 
Upper  Church  Coimcil,  and  chooses  a  synodal 
committee  to  work  with  the  latter.  The  Upper 
Church  Council  is  appointed  by  the  grand  duke. 
Church  revenues  are  supplemented,  when  necessary, 
by  taxation,  equal  sums  being  appropriated  for 
the  Evangelical  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
although  the  latter  has  declined  such  aid  imder  the 
condition  imposed  binding  the  bishop  to  accept  all 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State.  Ministers  receive 
salaries  ranging  from  1,600  to  4,000  marks,  graded 
according  to  years  of  service.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  obligatory  in  all  schools  and  a  (Protestant) 
theological  faculty  is  maintained  at  Heidelberg. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Baden  belongs 


to  the  province  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  forms  the 
archbishopric  of  Freiburg.  The  relations  between 
Church  and  State,  particularly  the  questions  of  the 
position  of  the  bishops,  the  appointment  of  priests, 
the  maintenance  of  independent  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  the  right  of  establishing  religious  sodetieB 
and  institutions,  and  the  management  of  church 
property,  have  been  in  almost  continual  dispute 
between  the  government  and  the  cuiia,  and  pro- 
tracted negotiations  have  not  led  to  a  permanent 
settlement.  Wilsklm  Gosn. 

BADEN  (IH  AAR6AU),  CONFERENCE  OF:  An 

early  attempt  to  check  the  Reformation  in  Switser- 
land.  It  met  at  Baden  in  Aargau,  May  21, 1526, 
and  closed  June  8.  The  assembly  was  large  and 
brilliant,  the  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Zurich, 
having  very  generally  sent  their  delegates  and  theo- 
logians. The  chief  speakers  for  the  Reformation 
were  (Ecolampadius  and  Berthold  Haller;  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  £ck,  Faber,  and  Mumer.  The 
entire  conduct  of  the  assembly  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Reformation  and  its  dedsioQ 
against  the  latter  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Its 
decrees,  however,  had  little  influence  on  the 
popular  mind,  and  indiscreet  efforts  to  give  them 
practical  effect  brought  them  still  further  into 
disfavor.  The  acts  were  published  by  Mumer 
(Lucerne,  1527). 

BiBUooRAPirr:  Schaff,  ChruHan  CAure^  vii,  09-102;  New 

York.  1892. 

BADEN  (m  BADEN),  CONFERENCE  OF,  1589. 

See  PisTORius. 

BADER,  bd'der,  JOHANN:  Leader  of  the 
Reformation  at  Landau  in  the  Palatinate  (18  m. 
n.w.  of  Carlsruhe);  b.,  probably,  at  ZweibrQcken 
(50  m.  w.  of  Speyer),  Rhenish  Bavaria,  about 
1470;  d.  at  Landau  shortly  before  Aug.  16,  1545. 
Of  his  early  years  almost  nothing  is  known.  He 
seems  to  have  studied  at  Heidelberg  in  1486  and 
succeeding  years  and  then  appears  as  chaplain  in 
ZweibrQcken,  where  he  was  also  tutor  to  Duke 
Ludwig  (b.  1502).  In  1518  Bader  was  called  as 
minister  to  Landau,  where  he  labored  till  his  death. 
From  1522  he  openly  opposed  Roman  abuses  and 
especially  auricular  confession.  Called  to  appear 
before  the  spiritual  court  at  Speyer,  he  followed 
the  summons  and,  after  many  proceedings,  was 
bidden,  July  17,  1523,  to  preach  in  future  the  holy 
gospel  only  and  to  obey  the  imperial  mandates. 
As  he  believed  that  he  had  been  preaching  the  pure 
gospel,  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  dhange  his 
former  manner,  and,  upheld  by  the  confidence  of 
his  congregation,  he  opposed  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  the  more,  and  openly  attacked  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  mass  for  the  dead,  invocation 
of  the  saints,  monastic  vows,  and  fasts.  For  this 
he  was  again  summoned  to  Speyer,  Mar.  10,  1524. 
His  proposal,  to  prove  his  teachings  from  the  New 
Testament,  was  rejected,  and  he  was  excommu- 
nicated. Not  in  the  least  intimidated,  he  appealed 
to  a  future  council,  published  his  appeal  with  all 
the  documents,  and,  supported  by  the  dty-eoundl, 
steadfastly  continued  his  reformatory  work.  He 
devoted  great  care  to  the  instruction  of  the  youth, 
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and  aasembled  the  "  young  people  "  of  the  city 
and  instructed  them  in  the  Christian  faith.  About 
Easter,  1526,  he  published  his  GesprdchsbUchleinf 
which  may  be  reg^irded  as  the  oldest  evangelical 
catechism.  In  this  he  gives  an  exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  doctrine 
of  baptism,  and  the  ten  commandments.  In  1527 
he  opposed  the  Anabaptists,  but  afterward  he  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Schwenckfeld,  as  appears 
especially  in  his  KaUchismus  published  in  1544, 
a  new  edition  of  his  earlier  work,  containing  a 
treatment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  not  found  in  the 
Geaprdchabiichlein,  He  stateis  that  where  the  prin- 
cipal requisite  for  a  true  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper — a  church  of  true  believers — is  lacking, 
it  is  better  not  to  celebrate.  And  indeed,  after 
1541,  Bader  could  no  more  be  induced  to  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  Landau,  because  he  did  not 
regard  the  congregation  there  as  sufficiently  holy. 

Julius  Net. 

Biblioorapht:  J.  P.  Gelbert,  MaoUter  Johann  Badera  Lehen 
und  Schriften,  Neustadt,  1868.  For  a  full  acoount  of  the  de- 
bate on  infant  baptism  at  Landau,  Jan.  20. 1527.  between 
Hans  Denk  and  Bader.  cf.  Bader's  BrUderliehe  Wamung 
far  den  newen  AbgOUUchsn  Orden  der  Widertduffer  (1527), 
of  which  copies  are  to  be  found  in  Munich  and  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  University  of  Rochester.  Bader  strongly 
opposed  Denk  at  the  time,  but  later  he  adopted  most  of 
his  views;  cf.  L.  Keller,  Bin  Apo9tel  d«r  WiodertOufer^  pp. 
196-200.  Leipsic.  1882. 

BAENTSCH,  bSntsh,  BRUNO  JOHAlfNES  LEO- 
POLD: German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Halle  Mar.  25, 
1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasiimi  and 
imiversity  of  his  native  city,  and  held  successive 
pastorates  at  Rothenburg  on  the  Saale  (1886-88) 
and  Erfurt  (1888-93).  In  1893  he  became  privat- 
docent  of  Old  Testament  science  at  the  University 
of  Jena,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  professor 
in  1899  and  full  professor  two  years  later.  In 
theology  he  is  an  adherent  of  the  historico-^ritical 
school.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Kdnigliche 
Akademie  gemeinniUziger  Wiaaenachaften  since  1891, 
and  has  written  Das  Bundeabuchf  Ex.  xx,  £B-xxiii, 
33  (Halle,  1892);  Die  modeme  Bibelkritik  und  die 
AtUorim  dee  GaUeswortea  (Erfurt,  1892);  Dae 
HeiligkeitegeaetZt  Lev,  xvii-xxvi,  eine  hietoriech- 
kritische  Untersuchung  (1893);  Geschichteconetruc- 
tUm  Oder  Wiseenschaftf  (Halle,  1896) ;  Die  BOcher 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numeri  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt 
(2  vols.,  GOttingen,  1900-03);  H.  St,  Chamberlains 
Vorstellungen  uber  die  Religion  der  Semiten  (Lan- 
gensalza,  1905);  and  AUorientalischer  und  israeliti- 
scher  Monotheismus  (Tubingen,  1906). 

BAERWUfKEL,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  RICH- 
ARD :  German  Lutheran ;  b.  at  Dallmin  (a 
village  near  Perleberg,  77  m.  n.w.  of  Berlin) 
July  3,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Bono  and  Halle  from  1859  to  1862  (Ph.D.,  Jena, 
1864),  and  after  passing  his  theological  exami- 
nations in  1862  and  1865,  being  at  the  same  time 
a  private  tutor,  was  a  teacher  in  a  real-school  in 
Halle  from  1863  to  1868.  Since  the  latter  year  he 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Reglerkirche  in  Erfurt, 
where  he  is  also  superintendent  and  senior  of  the 
Evangelical  Ministerium,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
*  the  local  academy  of  sciences  since  1891,  being 
likewise  a  member  of  its  senate  since  1905.    He  has 


been,  moreover,  a  member  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  Evangelischer  Bund  since  its  establishment  in 
1886,  and  is  a  member  of  the  synodical  council  of 
the  Prussian  General  Synod,  besides  being  president 
of  several  ecclesiastical  committees.  He  is  a  me- 
diating theologian,  and  an  advocate  of  the  **  mod- 
em theology  of  the  ancient  faith."  He  has  written 
Luther  in  ErfuH  (Erfurt,  1868);  Ueber  den  religidsen 
Wert  von  Reuter*s  "  Ut  min  Stromtid  "  (1876);  and 
Im  Garten  Gottes  (1900),  as  well  as  many  briefer 
pamphlets,  particularly  in  the  Flugschriften  des 
evarigelischen  Bundes. 

BAETH6EN,  bdth'gen,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM 
ADOLF:  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Lachem 
(a  village  near  Hameln,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Hanover) 
Jan.  16,  1849;  d.  at  Rohrbach  (a  village  near 
Heidelberg)  Sept.  6,  1905.  He  studied  at  G6t- 
tingen  and  Kiel,  and  served  in  the  German  army 
in  the  war  against  France,  1870-71.  He  was  in 
Russia,  1873-76;  in  Berlin,  1876-77,  and  in  the 
British  Museum,  1878.  He  became  privat-docent 
at  Kiel  in  1878,  and  associate  professor  of  theology 
in  1884.  From  1881  to  1884  he  was  also  adjunctus 
ministerii  in  Kiel.  In  1888  he  was  called  to  Halle 
in  the  same  capacity,  but  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  regular  professor  of  theology  at 
Greifswald,  where  he  also  became  counselor  and 
member  of  the  Pomeranian  consistory.  In  1895 
he  was  called  to  Berlin.  He  was  the  author  of 
Uniersuchungen  Uber  die  Psalmen  nach  der  Pe- 
schita  (Kiel,  1878);  Sindban  oder  die  sieben  weisen 
Meister  (Leipsic,  1879);  Syrische  Grammatik  des 
Mar  Elias  von  Tirhan  herausgegeben  und  iibersetgt 
(1880);  Anmuth  und  WOrde  in  der  alttestament- 
lichen  Poesie  (Kiel,  1880,  a  lecture);  Fragmente 
syrischer  und  arabischer  Historiker  herausgegeben 
und  iibersetzt  (Leipsic,  1884);  Evangelienfragmente  : 
der  griechische  Text  des  Cureton'schen  Syrers  wieder^ 
hergestellt  (1885);  Beitrdge  zwr  semitischen  Reli- 
gionsgeschuMe :  der  Gott  Israels  und  die  Gdtter  der 
Heiden  (Berlin,  1888);  Die  Psalmen,  iibersetzt  und 
erkldH  (GOttingen,  1897);  andHiob  iibersetzt  (1898); 
in  addition  to  preparing  the  second  edition  of 
Riehm's  Handworterbuch  des  biblischen  Altertums 
(2  vols.,  Bielefeld,  1893-94). 

BA6SHAWE,  EDWARD  GILPIN :  Roman  Cath- 
olic titular  archbishop  of  Seleucia  Trachea;  b.  at 
London  Jan.  12,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  Lon- 
don University  College  School  and  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  Oscott,  near  Birmingham  (B.A.,  London 
University,  1848).  In  1849  he  joined  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  London, 
and  in  1852  was  ordained  priest  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man. After  a  priesthood  of  twenty  years  he  was 
consecrated  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Nottingham 
by  Archbishop  Manning  (Nov.  12,  1874),  but 
resigned  in  1901.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  titular  bishop  of  Hypeepa,  and  in  1904 
was  elevated  to  the  titular  archdiocese  of  Seleu- 
cia Trachea.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  briefer 
pamphlets,  he  has  written  Notes  on  Chrietian  DoO' 
trine  (London,  1896;  originally  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Hanmiersmith  Training  College 
for  Teachers);  The  Breviary  Hymne  and  Mis»al 
Sequences  in  English  Verse  (1900);  Th»  Psalms  and 
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Carttides  in  EngliAh  Verm  (1903);  and  Doctrinal 
Hymns^  with  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Mas* 
(1906). 

BAHRDT^  bOrt,  EARL  FRIEDRICH:  A  carica- 
ture of  the  vulgar  rationaliflm  of  the  dgbteentb 
century;  b.  at  BischofiswerdA  (20  m.  c.n.c.  of 
Dreailc^n),  Saxony,  Aug.  25^  1741;  d.  at  Halie  Apr, 
23,  1792.  He  was  the  ecu  of  a  Lutheran  pa»tor 
who  afterward  became  professor  at  Leipsic,  and 
commenced  his  stadles  at  Leipsic  when  quite  yoting. 
In  spite  of  hk  many  pranks  he  was  promoted  as 
magister  and  appointed  catechiat  at  St.  Peter's. 
Being  devoted  to  Biblico-e^tegetical  studiee  under  the 
influence  of  the  learned  Emesti,  he  wa»  made  ex- 
traordinary professor  tn  Biblical  philology  1766,  but 
was  diamisBcd  in  1768  for  immoral  life.  At  the 
same  time  he  abandoned  the  orthodox  standpoint , 
which  he  probably  never  had  held  serioualy.  From 
now  on  lufl  life  is  that  of  a  diusolut©  adventurer. 
He  appears  first  at  Erfurt,  afterward  at  Gicssen 
(1771)j  where  he  managed  to  obtain  a  theological 
professorship.  Here  he  published  (1772)  a  silly 
^'  Musterre vision  "  of  the  Bible ^  entitled  Neueste 
Offenbarungen  G&Ues  in  Briefen  uml  Erzdhiungent 
which  even  Go(*the  ridiculed  (in  his  Prolog  gu  den 
neuesten  Offenbarungen  Gotles).  The  enligbtener 
waa  diemisaed  from  his  o^ce  in  Giea«cn  in  1775* 
He  then  tried  his  luck  as  director  of  a  philanthro* 
pieum  in  the  Grisons,  then  as  superintendent-gen* 
end  in  the  Palatinate,  finally  ai  privat-doccnt  at 
Halle,  That  be  was  received  here,  was  due  to  the 
liberal  government  of  King  Frederick  II  of  Prussia, 
whoee  free- thinking  minister  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs and  of  public  instruction ,  Kedlitz,  procured 
for  Bahrdt  the  venia  legendL  He  attracte<l  great 
attention,  not  so  much  by  bis  lectures  as  by  hia 
surprisingly  prolific  literary  protluctivity.  With 
reeklee$9  brutality  he  attacked  every  kind  of 
belief  in  revealed  religion.  His  System  der  moralU 
schen  Religion  (Berlin^  1787)  advocates  open 
naturalism;  Chriat  is  to  him  the  greatest  natural- 
ist. Having  ruined  his  religious  and  moral  reputa- 
tion, be  finally  opened  an  inn  in  a  vineyard  near 
Halle,  and  thus  fiought  to  attract  the  interest  of 
students  of  the  univeraity.  Meanwhile  the  Prus- 
sian government  had  taken  a  different  course; 
Fre<lerick  II  was  succeeded  by  the  reactionary 
Frederick  William  II  (1786-97),  whose  minister  of 
worship,  Wollner,  in  1788  endeavored  to  restore 
orthodoxy.  Bahrdt  did  not  hesitate  to  ridicule 
(anonymously)  WSllner'a  religious  edict  in  a  com- 
edy. For  this  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Magdebnrg  in  1789,  During  the  year  which  he 
spent  here  he  wrote  smutty  stories  and  his  auto- 
biography»  a  mixture  of  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  and 
impudent  self-abasement.  In  1790  be  again 
opened  his  inn  fcU  ill  in  1791,  and  died  of  disease 
induced  by  a  too  free  use  of  mercury  in  the  attempt 
to  effect  a  self -cure.  In  Halle  the  report  wm 
spread  that  he  died  of  an  unclean  disease.  Highly 
gifted.  Bahrdt  never  yielded  to  moral  disci plinCf 
and  thus  sunk  into  the  deepest  baseness;  in  his 
later  years  he  seems  to  have  lost  every  trace  of 
decency;  the  flood  of  writings  which  he  sent  out 
mto  the  world  ia  altogether  worthless^  he  is  in 


every  respect  merely  a  repreflentative  of  a  whdHf 

demoralized  rationalism.  Paul  T6CHACEXBT. 

lUat.iOQn4PiiT:  D.  Pott.  L^tten,  Mftnuno^n  und  SrAijJctaledm 
C  F.  Bahrdt^  ttuM  UrkmvUn  o*f^tn,  4  piurt^,  Berlin.  ITW- 
9t;  Q.  Frank,  in  R^unurt  HiMtariachie  T^^Kken^neK  am. 
4,  vol,  Tii,  1806.  203-370,  especially  ^6  >qq. 

BAIER,  bd'er,  JOHAim  WILKELM:  Lutheran 
theologian  of  the  seventeenth  centtiry;  b.  at  Nu- 
remberg Nov.  n,  1647  J  d.  at  Weimar  Oct,  19, 
1696.  He  studied  philology,  especially  Oriental^ 
and  philosophy  at  Altdorf  from  1664  to  1069,  b 
which  year  he  went  to  Jena  and  became  &  disdfis 
of  the  celebrated  Mus£&us,  the  reprc^ntative  of  the 
middle  party  in  the  syncretisUc  controversy,  whose 
daughter  he  married  in  1674.  Taking  his  doctoral 
degree  the  eame  year^  be  became  in  1675  profesiOff 
of  church  history  in  the  university,  and  lectured 
with  great  success  on  several  different  branches  of 
theology.  In  1682  be  wad  chosen  to  represent  Ibe 
IVotestant  side  in  the  negotiations  with  the  papal 
legate  Steno,  bishop  of  Tina,  for  reunion  of  the 
Churches.  He  was  three  tlm^  rector  at  Jena  be* 
fore  be  was  called  by  the  elector  Frederick  IH,  in 
1G94,  as  professor  and  provisional  reetor  to  ths 
new  university  of  Halle.  Here  his  devotioii  to 
strict  orthodoxy  brought  bim  into  confijct  with 
some  of  his  oolleagueSj  and  the  pietistic  movement 
also  gave  him  troubbj  so  that  after  a  year  be  waa 
glad  to  accept  the  combined  positions  of  chkf 
court  preacher,  superintendent,  and  pastor  at 
Weimar — which,  however,  be  held  only  a  few 
months.  He  left  a  name  in  the  history  of  theology, 
especially  by  his  dogmatic  compendium,  which 
still  preserves  the  early  Protestant  traditioois 
among  High  Lutherana^  especially  in  America, 
The  Jena  theologiana,  and  Musieus  in  particular, 
had  been  asked  by  Ernest  the  Pious  to  draw  up 
such  a  work,  to  take  the  place  of  the  antiquated 
H utter,  and  Musieus  urged  his  Bon<in*Iaw  to  do  it. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1686,  the  second,  en- 
larged, in  1591,  and  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted 
since.  It  was  commended  for  genend  use  as  a 
text4>ook  by  its  method,  its  eoncisenesSt  and  tti 
absence  of  mere  polemics.  It  waa  obviously,  bow- 
ever,  intended  hj  its  author  as  a  vindication  of  the 
Jena  theology,  which  had  been  sharply  attacked 
from  Wittenberg,  and  lay  under  some  suspicion  of 
syncretism.  Its  dependence  upon  Muss&us  is  really 
the  distinguii^liing  feature  of  the  book,  which  Is 
largely  a  compilation  from  bim»  Baier'a  other 
works  include  polemical  writings  ag^hnst  Krl>ef^ 
manUt  a  convert  to  Roman  Cathohcism  and  a 
Jesuit  J  and  against  the  Quakers;  and  three  other 
compendiums,  published  after  his  death  (1698),  one 
of  exegeticali  and  one  of  moral  theology,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  tuRtory  of  dogma.  His  real  sigmfi- 
cance  lies  in  the  fact  that  ho  handed  on  and  popu- 
larized the  theology  of  MusEeue;  and  his  work  was 
continued  by  Buddeus,  whom  he  left  at  Halle  as 
professor  of  moral  philosophy. 

(Johannes  Kukke.) 

Bib LioovA pair:  G.  A,  Will,  ffUmbmyiti^**  OeUhrttnU-riksm^ 
I  47-63.  V.  3fl,  Nunimber£»  1766;  W.  Behmder,  Oetkichm 
dtr  FritdtirhvunivtrwiUU  m  ^oflff,  i»  49-50,  Beiiiti.  t81H; 
C.  gtiinj|«.  Die  xytitm^aiiMchen  Pfintipien  In  dtr  Thmiiogm 
d€9  Mutiiut,  HiiLe,  1S»G. 
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BAIER,  JOHAlflfES:  German  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Hetzles  (a  suburb  of  Erlangen)  Oct. 
16,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyceum  of 
Bamberg  and  the  University  of  Munich  (D.D., 
1885),  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1877.  From  that  year  \mtil  1882  he  was  a  tutor 
in  the  archiepiscopal  seminary  for  boys  at  Bam- 
berg and  also  assistant  lecturer  in  dogmatics  at 
the  lyceum  of  the  same  city,  besides  being  assist- 
ant parish  priest  at  Bamberg  and  Nuremberg  in 
the  summer  of  1877  and  at  Hersbruck  in  1879-80. 
In  1882-86  he  was  a  teacher  of  religion  at  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Bamberg,  where  he  became  Ober- 
lehrer  and  tutor  in  the  latter  year,  and  where  he 
has  been  professor  since  1901.  Since  1906  he  has 
been  headmaster  of  the  same  institution,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  made  an  honorary  Austin  friar. 
In  theology  "  he  belongs  to  the  conservative  party 
and  is  a  friend  of  rational  sound  progress."  Be- 
sides many  contributions  to  theologicsd  and  philo- 
sophical periodicals,  and  in  addition  to  numer- 
ous poems,  he  has  written,  frequently  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Dr.  Johaxmes  Scholasticus,  Die 
Naturehe  (Regensburg,  1886);  Die  reliffidae  Unter- 
weieung  in  der  VolksschtUe  (Wttrzburg,  1890);  Der 
heilige  Bruno,  Biachof  von  WUrzburg,  ale  KaUchet 
(1891);  Dae  aUe  Auguetinerkloster  in  WUrssburg 
(1894);  Die  Stellung  der  Religionsunterricht  zur 
Philosophie  HerbarU  (1895);  Dr,  Martin  Luthere 
AufenthaU  in  WUrzburg  (1895);  Die  Geschichte  dee 
Ciaterzieneerkloaters  Langheim  mit  den  Wallfahrte- 
orten  Vierzehnheiligen  und  Marienweiher  (1895); 
Die  Geechichie  der  beiden  Karmelitenkloster  und  des 
Reurerinnenklostere  im  WUrtburg  (1900);  Sailere 
Buck  aber  Erziehung  fur  Ertieher  (Freiburg,  1901); 
Analyse  und  Syntheee  im  Religionsunterricht  (WUrz- 
burg,  1902);  Sailer  in  eeinem  Verkdltnia  eur  moder- 
nen  POdagogUc  (1904);  Die  WiUensbUdung  (Kemp- 
ten,  1905);  and  Methodik  dee  Religionsunterrichte 
in  VoUce-  und  MitteUchulen  (Leipsic,  1906). 

BAILEY,  HENRY  i  Church  of  En^and,  canon 
of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury;  b.  at  North  Lever- 
ton  (13  m.  n.w.  of  Lincohi),  Notts.,  Feb.  12,  1815. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(BA.,  1839).  He  was  Crosse  University  Scholar 
in  1839  and  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  University  Scholar, 
1st  class,  two  years  later,  while  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  his  college  in  1842  and  Hebrew  lecturer 
in  1848.  From  1850  to  1878  he  was  warden  of 
St.  Augustine's  College,  of  which  he  has  been  hon- 
orary iellow  since  1878,  and  after  1863  was  honorary 
canon  of  Canterbury.  He  was  also  rector  of  West 
Tarring,  Sussex,  from  1878  to  1892  and  was  rural 
dean  of  Storrington  in  188&-92.  He  was  twice 
appointed  Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge  and  was 
Proctor  m  Convocation  in  1886-92.  Since  1888 
he  has  been  canon  of  St.  Augustine's.  He  has 
written  Rituale  Anglo-Catholicum  (London,  1847); 
Manual  of  Devotion  for  Clergy  (1890);  and  Gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  (1902). 

BAILLET,  b(l"y^',  ADRIEN :  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Neuville,  near  Beauvais  (54  m.  n.n.w.  of  Paris), 
June  13,  1649;  d.  in  Paris  Jan.  21,  1706.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Seminary  of  Beauvais;  became  a 
priest  1675  and  obtained  a  small  vicarage;  in  1680 


he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Lamoignon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  imremitting  devotion  to  study.  His 
most  important  works  were:  Jugements  des  savants 
sur  les  principaux  ouvrages  et  auteurs  (9  vols.,  Paris, 
1685-^);  Les  vies  des  saints  (3  vols.,  1695-1701); 
Vie  de  Descartes  (2  vols.,  1691);  Histoire  de  Hoi- 
lande,  a  continuation  of  Grotius  (4  vols.,  1693). 
He  was  favorable  to  the  Jansenists  and  has  been 
called  hypercritical.  A  monograph,  De  la  devotion 
d,  la  Sainte  Vierge  et  du  cuUe  qui  lui  est  dH  (1693) 
was  thought  to  attack  the  doctrine  and  practise 
of  the  Church  and  put  upon  the  Index,  and  a  like 
fate  befell  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Vies 
des  saints,  which  were  said  to  contain  remarks 
little  short  of  slanderous.  The  first  volmne  of 
the  Amsterdam  edition  (1725)  of  the  Jugements 
des  savants  contains  an  Abr^4  of  his  life. 

BAILLIE,  ROBERT:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Glas- 
gow 1599;  d.  there  July,  1662.  He  studied 
at  his  native  city,  and  was  made  professor  of  divinity 
there  in  1642,  and  principal  of  the  university  in 
1661.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  took  an  active 
part  and  wrote  much  in  all  the  church  controversies 
in  his  time.  His  Letters  and  Journals  (ed.  David 
Laing,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1841-42,  with  a  notice 
of  his  writings  and  a  description  of  his  life)  are  of 
great  historical  interest.  To  him  we  owe  a  graphic 
description  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
to  which  body  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  five  Scotch 
clergymen  in  1643,  and  sat  in  it  for  three  years. 

Bxbuoorapht:  Biooraphia  BrOannMo,  ed.  A.  KippU,  i, 
510-515,  London.  1778;  T.  Carlyle.  BaOlie  (he  Covenanier, 
in  WeBtminater  Review,  zxxvii,  43,  reprinted  in  his  Af  m- 
oeUaniee  (a  remarkable  paper);  DNB,  ii,  420-422. 

BAIRD,  CHARLES  WASHINGTON:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  28,  1828,  son 
of  Robert  Baird  (q.v.);  d.  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10, 
1887.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1848,  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1852;  was  chaplain  of  the  American 
Chapel  at  Rome,  Italy,  1852-M;  agent  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  in  New  York 
1854-55;  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
on  Bergen  Hill,  Brooklyn,  1859-61;  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  1861-«7.  He  pub- 
lished Euiaxia,  or  the  Presbyterian  Liturgies  (New 
York,  1855;  revised  and  reprinted  as  A  Chapter 
on  Liturgies,  with  preface,  and  appendix.  Are 
Dissenters  to  Have  a  Liturgy  t  by  Thomas  Binney, 
London,  1856);  A  Book  of  Public  Prayer  compiled 
from  the  authorized  formularies  of  worship  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  prepared  by  the  Reformers 
Calvin,  Knox,  Bucer,  and  others  (New  York,  1857); 
A  History  of  Rye,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  (1871); 
A  History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America 
(2  vols.,  1885,  new  ed.,  1901;  left  incomplete  at  his 
death). 

BAIRD,  HENRY  MARTYN:  Presbjrterian,  author 
of  the  authoritative  history  of  the  Huguenots; 
b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  17, 1832,  son  of  Robert 
Baird  (q.v.);  d.  at  Yonkere,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11,  1906. 
He  was  educated  at  New  York  University  (B.A., 
1850),  the  University  of  Athens,  Greece  (1851-52), 
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Union  Theological  Seminary  (1853-55),  and  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  ( 1 856) .  A£tcr  being  tutor 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  from  1855  to  1859. 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  became  professor  emeritus  in  1902. 
He  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union  in  1873--84,  and  was 
the  firrt  vice-president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History,  in  addition  to  being  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Soci^t^  de  1  Histoire  du  Protes- 
tantisme  Fran^ais.  honorary  member  of  the  Hugue- 
not Society  of  America,  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of 
various  historical  associations.  He  published 
Modem  Greece  (New  York.  1856);  Rise  of  the 
Huguenots  of  France  (2  vols.,  1879);  The  Hugue- 
noU  and  Henry  of  Navarre  (2  vols.,  1886);  The 
Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(2  vols.,  1895);  and  Theodore  Bern,  the  Counsellor 
of  the  French  Reformatiov  (1899). 

BAIRD  LECTURES '  A  lectureship  on  a  f oimda- 
tion  established  by  Mr.  James  Baird  (d.  1876).  a 
wealthy  Scotch  ironmaster,  member  of  Parliament 
1851-57.  who  was  greatly  interested  in  religious 
and  educational  affairs.  While  the  Baird  Lec- 
tures had  their  inception  in  1871.  their  realization 
was  made  possible  when  in  1873  Mr.  Baird  estab- 
lished the  *'  Baird  Trust  and  gave  into  its  care 
£500,000  to  be  used  foi  aggressive  Christian  work. 
A  part  of  the  income  of  this  fund  provides  for  a 
series  of  lectures  each  year  at  Glasgow  and  also, 
if  required,  at  one  other  of  the  Scotch  university 
towns.  Each  rx)urse  must  consist  of  not  fewer 
than  six  lectiu'es  and  must  be  delivered  by  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  may  be  reap- 
pointed. Since  1883  each  lecturer  has  held  the 
position  for  two  years  with  the  exception  of  Rev. 
William  Milligan.  who  lectured  in  1891  only.  The 
most  noteworthy  contributions  are  the  series  by 
Professor  Robert  Flint  in  1876-77  on  Theism  and 
Anti-Theistic  Theories  (Edinburgh,  1877-79),  and 
that  by  J.  Marshall  Lang  in  1901-02  on  The  Church 
and  its  Social  Mission  (1902).  A  full  list  of  the 
lecturers  and  theii  subjects  may  be  found  in  L.  H. 
Jordan,  Comparative  Religion  (New  York,  1905), 
pp.  565-566. 

BAIRD,  ROBERT;  Presbyterian;  b.  near 
Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  Oct. 
6,  1796;  d.  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y..  Mar.  15,  1863.  He 
was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  CJanonsburg, 
Penn.,  1818,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1822; 
was  ordained  in  1828  and  thenceforth  devoted  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  total  abstinence,  education, 
and  the  effort  to  spread  Protestantism  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  He  resided  in  Europe  as  agent 
of  the  French  Association  and  of  its  successor,  the 
Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  from  1835  to  1843, 
and  continued  in  the  service  of  the  society  in  the 
United  States  1843-46;  from  1849  to  1855  he  was 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union  and  again,  1861  to  his 
death;  his  ninth  mission  to  Europe  was  made  in 
1861.  He  wrote  Histoire  des  soci^Us  de  tempe- 
rance   dee    £tatS'Unis    d'AmSrique   (Paris,  1836); 


Religion  in  the  United  Staiea  of  America  (QlBBgofw, 

1844);  Sketches  of  ProteetanHem  in  Italy  (Bostoo, 

1845). 

Bxblioorapht:  H.  M.  Baird,  Life  cf  Bmt,  Robert  Baird,  New 

York,  1866  (by  his  son). 

BAJUS,  ba''yns,  MICHAEL  (MICHEL  DE  BAY): 

Theologian  of  Lou  vain;  b.  at  Melin  (arrondisBe- 
ment  of  Ath,  14  m.  n.w.  of  Mons),  Hainault,  1513; 
d.  at  Louvain  Sept.  15,  1589.  He  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he  became 
magister  1535^  head  of  the  Standonck  college  and 
member  of  the  faculty  of  arts  1540,  and  doctor  of 
theology  1550.  When  .four  Louvain  profeasorB 
were  summoned  to  Trent  at  the  reopening  of  the 
coimcil  there  in  1551  Bajus  and  his  like-minded 
colleague  Johannes  Hessels  (q.v.)  filled  the  va- 
cancies by  lecturing  on  the  Holy  ScriptureB.  Bajus 
was  soon  appointed  professor  in  ordinary. 

Being  convinced  that  the  questions  of  faith  whidi 
were  started  by  the  Reformation  could  not  be  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  the  scholastic  method,  Bajus 
endeavored  to  found  the  study  of  theology  more 
upon  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  especially 
upon  Augustine,  whose  works  he  is  said  to  have 
read  nine  times.  But  soon  a  great  controversy 
arose,  and  in  1560  his  opponents  secured  the  con- 
demnation by  the  Sorbonne  of  eighteen  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  the  lectiu^es  of  Bajus.  Bajus 
defended  himself,  complained  of  unfair  treatment, 
and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the 
holy  see  and  the  council.  After  a  few  years  the 
controversy  began  anew  caused  by  a  number  of 
dogmatic  tractates,  the  first  of  which  (De  libero 
arbitrio,  De  justitia,  De  justificatione,  and  others) 
were  published  in  the  beginning  of  1563,  others 
{De  meritis  operumf  De  prima  hominis  juetUia,  De 
virtulibus  impiorum,  etc.)  in  1564.  and  a  general  col- 
lection (Ppuscula  omnia)  in  1566. 
The  Contro- Bajus's  opponents  induced  the  new 
versy  Con-  pope,  Pius  V«  in  1567  in  the  bull  Ex 
ceming  omnibus  afflictionibus  to  condemn 
Bajus's  seventy-nine  propositions  from  his 
Orthodoxy,  writings  as  hereti^,  false,  suspicious, 
bold,  scandalous,  and  offensive  to 
pious  ears,  without  stating,  however,  which  of  the 
propositions  deserved  the  one  or  the  other  epithet, 
and  without  mention  of  Bajus's  name.  The  bull, 
written  in  the  usual  form  without  punctuation, 
says:  Quas  quidem  sententics  stricto  coram  nobis 
examine  ponderatas  quanquam  nonnuUae  aliquo 
pacta  sustineri  possent  in  rigors  et  propria  verborum 
sensu  ab  asserloribus  intento  hcereticas  erroneas  •  .  . 
damnamuSf  etc.  If  a  comma  be  inserted  after  intento, 
as  was  done  by  the  Louvain  theologians  and  after- 
ward by  the  Jansenists,  the  bull  contains  the  con- 
cession that  some  propositions  in  the  strict  sense 
intended  by  the  authors  are  perhaps  permissible ;  but 
if,  with  the  Jesuits,  the  comma  is  put  after  stuHneri 
possentj  the  contrary  meaning  is  imparted,  that 
some  propositions  which  may  perhaps  be  inter- 
preted in  an  orthodox  sense,  are  nevertheless  con- 
demned as  meant  by  their  authors.  Hence  arose 
the  later  controversy  about  the  comma  Pianum, 
A  papal  brief  (May  13,  1569)  sustained  the  con- 
demnation, and  Bajus  submitted  and  was  absolved. 
In  his  lectures  (Apr.  17,  1570)  he  expressed  himself 
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once  more  m  the  aense  of  Ms  apology.  The  buU 
against  him  was  now  Qnt  made  public.  The  Lou- 
vain  faculty  made  explanations,  which  were  aatis- 
factory  in  form^  but  the  majority  still  adhered  to 
the  AuguBtiuian  system.  Bajus  remained  in  his 
promLaent  position,  and  waa  mode  chan^llor  of 
the  University  and  dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Peter  in  1575,  He  founded  in  the  univer- 
sity a  CoUcgium  SancH  Attgustinif  to  which  hia 
nephew  Jacobs  who  acted  as  hia  executor,  gave  the 
Dame  of  Collegium  Baianum. 

The  propositious  of  Bajti^  which  were  attacked 
and  condemned  by  the  pa^L  bull  rest  entirely  on 
the  fundamental  Augustinian  idea  of  the  entire  de- 
pravity of  man  through  original  sin^  of  the  abso- 
lute morat  inability  of  the  fallen  man  to  do  good, 
and  of  utterly  unconciitional  and  irresistible  grace. 
To  retain  and  carry  out  the  Augiistinian  idea,  he 
believed  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  seholastic  (and 
Tridentine)  notion  of  the  original  state  of  man.  He 
will  not  atlmit  that  the  originaJ  nature  of  man  con- 
sbted  in  the  so^-called  pura  naturae  to 
His  Doubt-  which  came  as  an  additional  gift 
ful  Teacb^  (donum  superadditutnt  ^upernatttralia 
tugs.  dona)  ihs  justitia  originalis,  ^\uch  lifts 
man  above  Km  nature  and  qualifies  him 
for  salvation.  He  thinks  that  the  status  pwrtB  nuturcs 
€^  impossibilis.  According  to  Scripture,  Christ 
first  br*mgbt  grace.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
state  of  fallen  man  appears  as  eesential  corruption 
of  human  nature  according  to  the  Augustinian 
presentation,  which  especially  precludes  free  will 
in  the  sense  of  power  of  choice,  Libemm  arbitrium 
fumtini^  non  vatel  ad  orppojsila.  There  exists  in* 
deed  a  certain  freedom  of  choice  with  reference  to 
things  which  are  not  under  conaideraUon-  but  no 
condition  of  religio-moral  indifference.  Finally 
Bajufl  follows  Augustine  as  a  matter  of  oour^  in 
the  assertion  that  in  the  justified  person  original 
sin  docs  indeed  not  rule  as  concuplsceneo.butstiU 
acts,  and  adopts  the  nuxnei  aciu,  prwterit  reoiu.  As 
the  whole  man  is  corrupted  by  sin,  so  also  is  sil 
humanity. 

In  all  these  points  Bajus  coincides  very  closely 
with  the  Augustinianism  of  the  Refonncrs^  and 
only  in  a  few  points  does  he  make  a  not  very  suc- 
cessful   effort    to    explain  away  certain  harsh  ex- 
pressions (e.g,^  con eeming determinism)  and  charge 
them  to  the  Reformers  only.     But  he  stops  far 
short  of  making  the  decided  deviation  which  the 
Reformers  made  from  Augustine  with  regard  to  the 
doctrine    of    justification,    Grace    justifies    man. 
Since   no  man   on   earth   can   attain 
Relation     active  perfection  in  this  life^  our  right- 
to  the       eousness  will  rest  more  upon  the  for- 
Refcrmers,  giveness  of  sins  than  upon  our  virtue. 
It  is  characteristic  how  the  forgive* 
ne^  of  sins  comes  in  here  Hke  a  makeshift.    Si 
propHe  loqui  velimiiXj  remissw  peccaiorum.  iu4tUia 
nan  erU,  quia  justitia    proprie  legia  tj^edieniia  e^f 
9ive  intus  in  voluniale  siv^  foris  in  opcre.  .  *  ,  Sed 
in  scripturls  sacm  peccatorurft  rejnissio  idea  eiiam 
nomine  jusiUitr  irUmigiturt  quia  Iket  proprh  non  «iV, 
tamen  apud  deum  pro  justiHa  repuJUUur,    JustiG^ 
cation  means  to  make  righteous  and  have  forgive- 
ness of  oinsj  but  it  is  the  former  above  alL 


The  bull  against  BajuM  is  very  instructive  for  the 
history  of  doctrinal  theology,  because  the  Augus- 
tinian  theology  is  here  censured  with  all  plainness. 
Thus,  condemnation  is  pronounced  upon  the  fol- 
lowing propositions:  that  every  sin  deserves  ever- 
lasting punishment  (20);  that  all  works  of  the  un- 
believers are  sin  (25);  that  the  will  without  the  help 
of  grace  can  only  sin  (27)  j  that  concupiscence,  even 
where  it  acts  unwillingly^  is  sin  (51);  that  the  sinner 
is  not  animated  and  moved  by  the  absolving  priest 
but  only  by  God  (58);  that  the  merit  of  the  re- 
deemed is  given  to  them  freely  (8);  that  tem- 
poral sins  can  not  he  atoned  for  by  one's  own 
doings  de  c^ndigno,  but  that  their  abolition,  like 
the  resurrection,  must  be  ascribed  m  a  proper  sense 
to  the  merit  of  Christ  (77,  10), 

R.  Seebero. 

Biblioobapst:  Michael  Baii  itpera:  cum  lnUli$  pontificum 
ef  tdiiM  iptiut  otuAtfit  apettanitiiuA  .  .  .  coUecta  .  .  . 
atvdio  A.  P.  tkwhgi  [G.  Q«rberonJ,  Cologne,  1696;  J.  B. 
P.  du  CbfrBDe.  Htatoire  da  Bajanitme^  Douai,  1731;  F.  X. 
Lin^nnmnn,  MicH^  Baju9  vtvi  die  Chundlegung  de»  J(u%- 
amtinnjit,  TabLofea.  IS67;  L.  E.  du  Plu,  Nouvelie  bibRo- 
ih^quc,  xvi;  R.  Soebdrg.  in  ThamA-^Ju«i.  Doffmenge^chichte, 
vol  ily  piLTt  2.  71H  ^%i  I^ipsic^  1J^9;  A.  Hamack,  DoQ' 
menacsehuAte,  lii,  328  aqq.,  Frethur^p  1390,  Eng.  transl.* 
vii,  86-93. 

BAKER,  BAITIEL :  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Midway, 
Liberty  County^  Ga.^  Aug.  17^  1791;  d.  at  Austin, 
Texas,  Dec.  10,  1S57,  He  studied  at  Hampden 
Sidney  CoUege,  Va.,  1811-13  and  was  graduated 
at  Princeton,  1815;  was  licensed  (1816)  and  or- 
dained (18 IS)  in  Virginia;  was  pastor  in  Washing- 
ton, 1822-28;  in  Savannah,  1828^1;  after  a  note- 
worthy revival  season  in  his  church  there,  resigned 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
brief  pastorates,  traveling  through  the  southern 
States  as  evangelist  and  missionary :  became  general 
missionary  in  Texas  of  the  Board  of  Missions  in 
1848;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Austin  College 
(Presbyterian),  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  in  1849, 
and  agenl  of  the  college  till  his  death.  While  in 
Washington  he  published  A  Scriptural  View  of 
Baptism,  afterward  revised  and  enlarged  as  A  Plain 
end  Scriptural  View  of  Baptism  (Philadelphia, 
1853);  he  also  published  two  series  of  Revival 
Sermons  (1854-57). 

BiBLiooRAFEfT:  W,  M.  BjLk«f,  IAf§  afwJ  Labort  of  Rev.  Dan, 
BuUr.  PhiJaftelpbim  185S. 

BAKER,  Sm  HENRY  WILLIAMS:  Hynmolo- 
gist;  b.  in  London  May  27,  1821;  d.  at  Monkland, 
near  Leominster,  Herefordshire ^  Feb.  12,  1877. 
He  took  his  B,A,  degree  at  Cambridge  (Trinity 
College)  1844;  became  viear  of  Monkland  1851; 
succeeded  his  father,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Loraine  Baker,  as  baronet  185£).  He  wrote  certain 
tracts  and  prayers,  and  hymns  of  no  slight  merit 
(including  the  version  of  Psalm  xxiii,  The  King  of 
Love  my  shepherd  is).  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  compilers  of  Hymns ^  Ancient  and  Mod" 
em  (London  s  1861;  Appendix^  1868;  revised  and 
enlargml  edition,  1875),  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  modem  hymnals,  to  which  he  contributed  some 
twenty- five  hymns,  original  and  translated. 

BisuooaAi>aT:  S.  W.  0uJ!ieH  EntjliMh  Hymna,  p.  77  et 
puaim.  New  York,  ISSO;  JuJiAo,  H\fmnology,  p.  107;  DNB, 
m,  11. 
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BALAAM,  b^lam:  A  non-Israelitic  prophet 
or  soothsayer,  son  of  Beor,  from  Pethor  (Assyrian 
PUru,  cf.  E.  Schrader,  KAT,  i,  38;  F.  Delitzsch, 
Wolagdaa  Parodies,  Leipsic,  1885,  p.  269;  J.Hal^vy, 
Melanges  d'^pigraphie  et  d*  Archdologie  S&mitiqties, 
Paris,  1874,  p.  77;  Max  Mttller,  Asien  und  Europa 
nach  aUdgyptischen  Denkmdlem,  Leipsic,  1893, 
p.  291),  a  city  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  not  far 
from  the  Euphrates.  He  seems  to  have  been 
known  as  a  sorcerer  throughout  a  wide  region, 
and  according  to  Nimi.  xxii,  5  sqq.,  was  engaged  by 
Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites,  to  curse  Israel  in  the 
name  of  the  God  whom  Israel  served.  But  the 
God  in  whose  name  Balaam  practised  his  magical 
arts,  is  a  living  God  who  could  interfere  with  and 
govern  Balaam's  doings.  And  such  an  interference 
took  place  when  Balak  called  Balaam.  By  this 
means  his  divination  became  real  prediction. 

Balaam,  moved  by  desire  for  reward,  accepted 
Balak's  invitation,  which  aroused  Yahweh's  anger. 
That  he  accepted  the  invitation  gladly 
The  Biblical  may  be  seen  from  the  anger  which 
Narrative,  seized  him  as  his  animal  suddenly 
shied  on  the  way  and  refused  to  pro- 
ceed. His  own  eyes  were  held  so  that  he  did  not 
perceive  the  apparition  in  his  path.  He  would 
have  seen  it  if  he  had  gone  with  the  disposition  of 
a  prophet  of  Yahweh,  for  he  would  then  have  had 
an  eye  open  to  that  which  his  God  sent  him.  The 
irrational  animal  which  carried  him  became  the 
instrument  to  set  him  right.  Its  resistance  changed 
into  intelligible  speech.  For  the  animal  spoke  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  wife  of  the  first  man  heard 
the  serpent  speak.  In  neither  case  need  one  think 
of  an  act  of  divine  omnipotence,  granting  to  the 
speechless  animal  the  momentary  fimction  of  human 
organs  of  speech.  The  act  concerned  rather  the 
ear  of  the  prophet  and  for  him  the  animal's  plain- 
tive tone  became  articulate  utterance.  The  prophet 
could  be  brought  to  his  senses  and  aroused  from  a 
mental  disposition  intent  only  upon  gain  by  some- 
thing extraordinary,  which  was  the  reason  why 
the  animal  refused  to  proceed.  Now  he  also  saw 
the  apparition  which  had  startled  his  beast,  and 
the  horror  of  it  made  him  even  willing  to  turn  back, 
still  more  to  speak  only  that  which  should  offer 
itself  to  him  as  God's  word. 

After  Balaam  had  arrived  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Moab,  near  the  sources  of  the  Amon  between 
the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  Balak,  after  offering 
sacrifices  to  predispose  Yahweh  in  his  favor,  three 
times  assigned  to  Balaam  a  station  (Num.  xxii,  41; 
xxiii,  14,  28),  that  from  the  high  place  he  might 
curse  Israel  which  was  encamped  before  his  eye. 
But  three  times,  overcome  by  Yahweh's  spirit, 
the  prophet  blessed  the  people  (Num.  xxiii,  7-10; 
18-24;  xxiv,  3-9),  first  giving  the  reason  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  curse  Israel,  viz., 
that  it  differed  entirely  from  other  nations,  being 
richly  favored  by  God;  he  then  expanded  the  bless- 
ing briefly  indicated  in  this  first  parable,  and  in  a 
third  deliverance  finally  described  the  glorious 
prosperity  of  Israel  and  its  dominion  as  well  as  the 
fearful  power  of  this  people  which  should  crush  all 
enemies,  having  been  set  for  a  curse  and  a  blessing 
to  the  nations.    Balak  was  greatly  enraged  and 


dismissed  the  seer  who,  according  to  Num.  xxiv, 
15-24,  spoke  to  the  king  more  fully  of  the  future 
which  awaited  Israel  dining  its  rule,  and  of  the 
mighty  commotions  which  should  destroy  nations. 
Under  the  figure  of  a  star  and  scepter  he  sees  in  the 
distant  future  a  king  coming  forth  from  Israd, 
whose  glorious  power  none  may  resist,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  world-powers  one  after  the  other  and 
one  through  the  other. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
strange  in  Balaam's  utterances  foretelling  world- 
historical  events  to  a  remote  future.  But  to  have 
recourse  to  the  expedient  that  we  have  here  a 
prophecy  after  the  event,  or  that  the  originally 
transmitted  prophecy  of  Balaam  has  been  enlarged 
in  later  time  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  his- 
tory, is  to  deprive  Balaam's  whole  appearance  of 
its  essential  meaning  in  connection  with  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy.  Balaam's  importance 
Significance  consists  in  just  this,  that  from  the 
of  Balaam's  time  when  Israel  first  appeared  among 
Prophecies,  the  nations,  the  future  of  the  nations 
and  world-powers  was  disclosed  not 
to  one  of  its  own  prophets  but  to  one  outside  of  it. 
And  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  future  cen- 
turies which  was  there  oommimicated  to  the  people 
served  to  comfort  them  in  the  midst  of  threatening 
world-movements  till  Daniel's  revelations  came 
and  continued  the  knowledge  of  the  futiu^  from 
the  point  where  Balaam  left  it.  The  great  im- 
portance of  Balaam's  prophecy  finds  its  expression 
also  in  this,  that  whenever  the  Israelitic  prophets 
of  later  times  speak  of  the  relations  of  Israel  to 
the  world-nations,  we  hear  his  words  ringing  through 
their  utterances.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  refer- 
ence of  the  origin  of  the  oracles  of  Balaam  to 
Mosaic  times  applies  only  to  the  essential  contents, 
not  to  the  form  of  expression  as  it  now  exists. 
The  latter  must  be  attributed  to  the  narrator. 

Balaam's  condemnation  in  the  New  Testament 
(II  Pet.  ii,  15-16;  Rev.  ii,  14)  is  founded  upon  the 
notice  Num.  xxxi,  16,  according  to  which  he 
advised  Balak  to  seduce  Israel  to  the  sensual 
cultus  of  Baal-Peor.  The  contradiction  in  which 
this  later  and  additional  notice  seems  to  stand 
with  Num.  xxiv,  25,  which  passage  at  the  first 
glance  every  one  imderstands  to  mean  that  Balaam, 
after  his  parting-word  concerning  Israel,  returned 
to  his  home,  is  easily  reconciled  by  the  supposition 
that  Balaam  actually  left  Balak,  but  stayed  with 
the  Midianites,  who  were  allied  to  the  Moabites 
(Num.  xxii,  4,  7),  in  order  to  serve  Israers  enemies 
and  to  await  the  success  of  his  plan  to  lead  them 
astray.  In  the  war  of  revenge  which  broke  out 
against  Midian  (Num.  xxv,  16-19),  the  divine 
punishment  overtook  him  (Num.  xxxi,  8;  Josh, 
xiii,  22).  His  giving  to  the  Midianites  the  advice 
so  fatal  to  Israel  in  its  consequences  can  be  ex- 
plained from  the  irritation  which  took  hold  of  him 
when  he  found  himself  deprived  of  the  reward 
which  he  desired.  W.  VoLcxf. 

The  fascinating  and  somewhat  perplexing  story 
of  Balaam  as  given  in  Numbers  becomes  less  puz- 
zling when  it  is  analyzed  and  traced  to  its  sources. 
The  whole  story  is  an  episode  of  the  history  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  at  the  close  of  their  wanderings  after 
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the  Exodus.  The  main  continuous  narrative,  as 
we  now  have  it,  is  found  in  Num.  xzii-xxiv  and 
contains  two  well-defined  elements:  a  prose  por- 
tion or  the  narrative  proper,  and  a  poetical  portion 
comprising  four  oracles  uttered  by  the  hero  of  the 
story. 

The  incidents  are  in  brief  as  follows:  Balak, 
king  of  Moab,  alarmed  at  the  numbers  and  strength 
of  the  Hebrews,  sends  for  the  noted  seer  and  wizard, 
Balaam  of  Pethor  (Assyrian  PUru)  on  the  Euphrates 
in  Mesopotamia,  to  bring  a  curse  upon  them. 
Balaam  would  not  answer  the  messengers  till  he 
had  consulted  God  as  to  what  he  should  do.  God 
at  first  forbade  him  to  go;  but  after  he  was  again 
approached  by  an  embassy  from  Balak  with  greater 
gifts  and  more  urgent  appeals,  he  was 

The  Nar-  granted  permission  upon  the  condition 
rative      that  he  should  utter  only  God's  direct 

Analyzed,  message  (Num.  xxii,  5-21).  He  at 
once  sets  out  for  Moab  with  the 
princes  of  the  embassy,  and  on  meeting  Balak  he 
assures  him  that  at  best  he  can  act  only  as  God's 
mouthpiece  (Num.  xxii,  35-38).  Then  Balak 
takes  him  to  Bamoth-Baal  EV,  "  the  high  places 
of  Baal  ")f  not  far  south  of  the  Amon.  Here 
elaborate  sacrifices  were  prepared,  and,  when 
Balaam  retired  for  consultation,  God  appeared  to 
him  and  gave  him  a  message  which  foretold  the 
greatness  and  blessedness  of  Israel  (Num.  xxii,  39- 
xxiii,  10).  After  a  bitter  remonstrance  from  Balak 
a  similar  transaction  took  place  upon  the  sununit 
of  Pisgah  followed  by  an  oracle  in  which  Israel's 
piuity  of  worship  and  its  valor  are  extolled  (Num. 
xxiii,  11-24).  Balaam  was  next  transferred  by 
Balak  to  Peor — ^apparently  another  height  of  Nebo, 
commanding  a  specially  good  view  of  the  Dead  Sea 
desert  (Jeshimon),  where  Israel  was  encamped. 
At  this  stage  Balaam,  instead  of  going  into  the 
solitude,  uttered  his  oracle  from  immediate  inspi- 
ration (as  "  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him  ") 
with  a  glowing  description  of  the  beauty  and  fer- 
tility of  the  promised  land  and  a  forecast  of  the 
military  triumphs  of  Israel  (Num.  xxiii,  25-xxiv,  9). 
Finally  Balak  in  anger  dismisses  the  prophet,  who 
without  the  advantages  of  the  prescriptive  sacri- 
fices spontaneously  delivers  himself  of  a  prophecy 
in  which  Israel  is  pictured  as  victorious  over  Moab 
itself  as  well  as  over  the  peoples  to  the  south  of 
Palestine.  Balaam  then  returns  to  his  distant 
home  (Num.  xxiv,  10-25).  Elmbedded  in  this  main 
narrative  is  the  story  of  Balaam's  being  confronted 
by  the  angel  of  Yahweh,  when  on  his  way  to  Moab, 
and  of  the  speaking  she-ass  who  sees  this  divine 
messenger  invisible  to  the  prophet  (Num.  xxii, 
22-^). 

A  reference  to  the  last-named  section  may  best 
introduce  a  brief  anal3rBis  of  the  sources.  It  is 
evident  at  a  glance  that  this  section  contradicts 
the  preceding  part  of  the  present  nar- 
Its  In-  rative.  Verse  22a  directly  contravenes 
consisten-  verse  20a,  and  verses  22  sqq.,  which 
des.  make  Balaam  to  have  traveled  pri- 
vately, are  inconsistent  with  verse  20b 
(cf.  verses  35  and  36,  where  the  main  story  is 
resimied).  Moreover,  the  incident  of  the  angel 
and   the   clairvoyant  and  speaking  ass  is  out  of 


place  and  inconsequent.  There  was  no  occasion 
that  Balaam  should  learn  that  it  was  useless  to 
resist  the  will  of  Yahweh  (cf.  verse  32)  since  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  divine  command  that 
he  had  entered  upon  his  journey.  The  marvel  of 
an  animal  endowed  with  human  speech  has  many 
parallels  in  folk-lore  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
adds  nothing  to  the  dignity  and  force  of  the  narra- 
tive but  rather  detracts  from  it.  In  fact,  if  chap, 
xxii,  22-35  be  removed  we  have  a  consistent  and 
instructive  allegory  of  the  historico-prophetic  order. 

This  single  and  separate  episode  of  the  journey 
to  Moab  belongs  to  J,  and  the  rest  of  the  narrative 
in  chap,  xxii  belongs  to  E.  Chaps,  xxiii  and  xxiv 
are  probably  the  work  of  a  redactor 
The  Sources,  using  materials  from  both  of  these 
great  sources.  More  particularly,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  oracles  of  chap,  xxiii  bear,  on 
the  whole,  an  Elohistic  and  those  of  chap,  xxiv  a 
Jehovistic  stamp.  In  the  narrative  proper  E  pre- 
dominates throughout.  Indeed  the  journey  epi- 
sode is  almost  all  that  we  have  from  J  in  the  prose 
portions  of  the  story.  Hence  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say  what  his  conception  was  of  the  original 
attitude  of  Balaam  toward  his  mission.  The 
variations  of  the  story,  however,  do  not  obscure 
the  essence  of  it  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  personality 
and  doings  of  Balaam.  In  the  remote  background 
there  appears  the  figure  of  a  famous  Aramean  seer 
of  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  who  among  the  contend- 
ing tribes  and  peoples  of  Palestine  discerned  special 
elements  of  greatness  and  power  in  the  Hebrew 
tribes  and  in  the  religion  of  Yahweh,  and  had  some 
prevision  of  their  future,  to  which  he  gave  official 
utterance.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  belief 
may  not  have  had  a  foundation  in  fact.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  chief  proximate  ancestors 
of  the  Hebrews  were  Aramean  (Deut.  xxvi,  5), 
and  that  no  small  portion  of  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  consists  of  cherished  traditions  of  Aramean 
associations.  Moreover,  the  twelfth  centiuy  was 
the  epoch-making  period  of  emigration  and  travel 
from  western  Mesopotamia  across  the  Euphrates 
and  southward. 

The  oracles  are  of  course  the  significant  element 

of  the  Balaam  story.    Their  underlying  motive  is 

to    vindicate    the    rightful    predomi- 

The        nance  of  Israel  over  its  rivals  to  the 

Oracles,  east  and  south.  It  is  this  motive 
Their  Mo-  which  has  diverted  the  tradition  of 

tive  and  Balaam  from  its  original  scope  and 
Date.  employed  it  to  justify  the  remorseless 
border  wars  wi^ed  by  southern  Israel 
in  the  days  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  poems  were  composed  not  more  than  a 
very  few  generations  after  the  events.  Now  since 
the  oracles  of  chap,  xxiii  are  essentially  Elohistic 
and  had  their  origin  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
the  events  which  suggested  them  took  place  before 
the  schism,  not  later  than  the  wariDce  days  of 
David.  Indeed  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
subjugation  of  Moab  and  Edom  (cf.  xxiv,  17,  18), 
which  took  place  in  his  time,  formed  the  central 
point  of  practical  interest  for  the  whole  series.  The 
literaiy  period  of  Solomon  may  have  been  the  start- 
ing-point.   But  the  process  of  enlargement  and 
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refinement  in  the  individual  poems  must  have 
lasted  till  the  eighth  century. 

An  appendix  to  the  oracles  is  found  in  chap, 
xxiv,  20-24,  which  must  have  been  composed 
originally  at  a  late  date,  since  deportations  by  the 
Assyrians  are  referred  to  (verse  22),  and  perhaps 
also  even  the  Macedonian  conquests  of  the  fourth 
century  (verse  24).  This  poem  should  of  course 
be  separated  from  the  others  in  our  texts. 

Quite  apart  from  the  main  current  of  tradition 

and  its  idealization  is  the  use  made  of  the  Balaam 

story  by  the  priestly  writer  in  Num. 

The  Story    xxxi,  8,  16.     He  connects  the  prophet 

in  P  and  with  the  Midianitish  seductions  de- 
Later  Lit-   scribed  (also  by  P)  in  Num.  xxv,  6-18. 

erature.  The  statement  that  Balaam  suggested 
the  corruption  of  Israel  by  sensual 
allurements  and  suffered  death  in  the  ensuing  holy 
war,  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  original  conception 
of  the  prophet,  which  is  retained  throughout  the 
older  accounts.  The  notion,  however,  gained  con- 
tinually in  popularity,  and  is  recalled  in  the  later 
literature  even  in  New  Testament  times  (cf.  II 
Pet.  ii,  15,  Jude  11;  Josephus,  Ant.,  IV,  vi,  6). 
Prejudice  is  already  shown  in  Josh,  xxiv,  9;  Deut. 
xxiii,  4,  5;  but  a  more  just  sentiment  is  displayed 
in  Mic.  vi,  5.  A  historical  example  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tradition  may  be  seen  in  Neh.  xiii,  1,  2. 

J.  F.  McCURDY. 
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BALAN ,  balon,  PIETRO :  Roman  Catholic  church 
historian;  b.  at  Este  (17  m.  s.8.w.  of  Padua),  Italy, 
Sept.  3,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the  seminary 
at  Padua,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  in  1862. 
He  was  director  of  the  Venetian  La  Libertd  Catio- 
lica  in  1865  and  of  the  Modenese  Dxritto  CaUolico 
in  1867.  In  1879  he  became  subarchivist  of  the 
Vatican,  but  retired  on  accoimt  of  ill  health  four 
years  later,  and  has  since  resided  at  Pregatto  in  the 
province  of  Bologna.  He  was  nominated  chamber- 
lain by  Leo  XIII  in  1881,  and  domestic  prelate 
in  the  following  year,  while  in  1883  he  was  appointed 
referendary  of  the  Papal  "  segnatura."  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  also  created  a  commander  of 
the  order  of  Francis  Joseph  He  is  the  author  of 
Studi  8id  Papato  (Padua,  1862);  Tommaw  Becket 
(1864);  Storia  di  S.  Tommaso  di  Caniorbery  e  dei 
suoi  tempi  (2  vols.,  Modena,  1867);  /  Precursori 
del  razionalismo  modemo  fino  a  Lutero  (2  vols., 
Parma.  1867-68);  Romani  e  Longobardi  (Modena, 


1868);  L'Economia,  la  Chiesa  e  gli  umaniiari  (1869); 
Pio  IX,  la  Chiesa  e  la  Rivoluzume  (2  vols.,  1869); 
DanU  ed  t  Papi  (1870);  Chiesa  e  Stato  (1871); 
Sidle  LegazUmi  compitUe  net  paesi  nardici  da  Gugli- 
elmo  vescovo  di  Modena  nd  eecolo  XIII  (1872);  11 
Vescovo  di  Modena  Alberto  BoechetH  (1872);  Storia 
di  Gregorio  IX  e  dei  aiioi  tempi  (3  vols.,  1872-73); 
Storia  d'ltalia  dai  primi  tempi  fino  al  1870  (7  vols., 
1875-86);  Storia  del  pontificato  di  Papa  Giovanni 

VIII  (1876);  Storia  della  Lega  Lombarda,  con 
documenti  (1876);  Memorie  storiche  di  Tertcarola 
nel  Padovano  con  documenti  inediti  (1876);  Storia 
delta  Chiesa  Cattolica  durante  U  pontificato  di  Pio 

IX  (3  vols.,  Turin,  1876-86);  Memorie  della  B. 
Beatrice  I  di  EsU  (1877);  Roberto  BoschetH  e 
r Italia  dei  suoi  tempi  (2  vols.,  1878-^) ;  Discorsi  tenuti 
nel  quinto  Congresso  CaUolico  in  Modena  (Bologna, 
1879);  SuU'Autenticitd,  del  diploma  di  Enrico  II  di 
Germania  a  Papa  Benedetto  VIII  (Rome,  1880); 
S,  Catterina  da  Siena  e  il  Papato  (1880);  La  Politica 
italiana  dcd  1863  al  1870,  secondo  gli  ulUmi  docu- 
menti (1880);  La  Storia  d* Italia  e  gli  archivi  segreti 
della  Santa  Sede  (1881);  Le  ReUmoni  fra  la  Chiesa 
Cattolica  e  gli  Slavi  meridionali  (1881);  /  Papi  ed 
i  vespri  siciliani,  con  documenti  (1881);  II  Processo 
di  Bonifazio  VIII  (1881);  La  PolUicadi  Clemente 
VII  fino  al  sacco  di  Roma  (1884);  Roma  capitate 
d' Italia  (1884);  Monumenta  reformationis  Luthe- 
rancB  ex  tabulariis  Sancti  Sedis  secretis,  16£l-26 
(Regensburg,  1884);  and  Clemente  VII  e  V Italia 
del  suo  tempo  (Milan,  1887). 

BALDACHIN:  A  canopy-like  ornament  in 
stone  or  bronze  over  the  altar  in  some  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  designed  originally  to  protect 
the  Eucharist  from  objects  that  might  fall  on  it 
from  above.  The  name  is  derived  from  Baldaceo, 
an  old  Italian  form  of  Bagdad,  and  owes  its  use  in 
this  connection  to  the  fact  that  Bagdad  was  a  rich 
source  of  the  precious  cloths  which  were  frequently 
employed  in  decorating  the  protecting  ornament 
over  altars.  In  spite  of  legislation  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  requiring  a  baldachin  over  every 
altar,  the  contrary  practise  is  common  everywhere 
at  the  present  day,  even  in  Rome.  Formerly  the 
baldachin  was  called  a  dborium  because  the  cibo- 
rium  or  vessel  containing  the  Eucharist  was  sus- 
pended from  it.  A  splendid  example  of  the  balda- 
chin is  seen  in  the  bronze  masterpiece  of  Bernini 
over  the  main  altar  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  A 
portable  baldachin  is  held  over  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  when  it  is  borne  in  procession  or,  in  some 
places,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  sick.  A  baldachin 
should  be  erected  also  over  a  bishop's  throne. 

John  T.  Crsagh. 

BALDE,  bol'da,  JAKOB:  German  Jesuit,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  scholar,  poet,  and  preacher;  b.  at 
Ensisheim  (55  m.  s.s.w.  of  Strasburg),  Alsace,  Jan. 
4,  1604;  d.  at  Neuburg  (29  m.  n.n.e.  of  Augsburg), 
Bavaria,  Aug.  9,  1668.  He  was  destined  for  a 
legal  career,  and  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in 
his  native  town,  at  Molsheim,  and  at  Ingolstadt. 
In  1624  he  renounced  the  world  and  entered  the 
Society,  still  continuing  his  classical  studies,  and 
teaching  rhetoric  at  Munich  and  Innsbruck.  In 
1633  he  was  ordained;  from  1635  to  1637  he  was 
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professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Ingol- 
stadt;  and  from  1638  to  1640,  after  the  death  of 
Jeremias  Drexel,  court  preacher  to  Maximilian  I 
in  Munich.  Here  he  remained  as  historiographer 
of  the  duchy  for  ten  years  longer,  but  won  more 
renown  by  the  poetical  compositions  of  the  years 
1637-46.  His  work  in  this  period  was  lyrical 
(Lyriccy  Mimich,  1638-42;  Sylva,  1641-45),  but 
after  1649  he  turned  rather  to  satire  and  elegy. 
His  health  forced  him  to  leave  Munich  in  1650, 
and  after  three  years  at  Landshut  and  one  at  Am- 
berg,  he  settled  at  Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  where 
he  spent  his  last  years  in  the  peaceful  dignity  of 
the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  count  palatine  Philip 
William.  His  memory,  which  had  to  a  great  ex- 
tent died  out,  was  revived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  Herder,  Orelli,  and  others, 
and  his  name  has  since  been  increasingly  honored, 
especially  by  the  efforts  of  the  Munich  society, 
founded  in  1868,  which  bears  it.  He  well  deserves 
this  renown  from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
He  was  a  great  classical  scholar,  a  positive  rein- 
carnation of  Roman  antiquity.  As  a  Latin  poet 
(his  small  body  of  vernacular  work  is  far  inferior) 
he  displays  a  wonderful  array  of  excellent  qualities 
— vivid  imagination,  depth  of  thought  and  feeling, 
brilliant  invention  and  composition,  and  mastery 
of  the  most  difficult  forms.  The  characteristic 
universal  scholarship  of  his  age  is  best  shown  in 
his  Urania  Victrix  (1663),  which  touches  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  and  some  epics  belonging  to  his  first 
period,  his  Philomela  (1645),  full  of  devotion  to  the 
Crucified,  his  EUffice  varies  (1663),  and  his  amusing 
satires  on  quack  doctors  and  other  impostors  in 
MedicincB  gloria  (1649)  may  be  named. 

(F.  List.) 

Bdblxoorapht:  Hia  oolleotod  works  were  first  published  in 
complete  form  at  Munich,  1729,  the  earlier  editions  at 
Cologne,  1660  and  1718,  being  defective;  his  Carmina 
ll/rica  appeared,  ed.  B.  MQller,  Regensburg,  1884.  Con- 
sult L.  Brunner,  J.  Baide,  U  grand  poHe  de  VAhaee.  NoHc* 
hittorique  €t  lUUraire,  Ouebwiller,  1866;  J.  Bach,  Jacob 
Balde,  der  neulateinitche  Dichter  des  EUauM,  Strasburg, 
1885;  F.  Tauohert,  Herder'a  griechiuhe  und  moroenlOndi- 
scAs  Antholooie  und  aeine  Utbenetsungen  von  J.  Baide,  p. 
176,  Munich,  1886. 

BALDElfSPERGER,  WILHELM:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Mulhausen  (63  m.  s.s.w.  of  Stras- 
burg), Alsace,  Dec.  12,  1856.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Strasburg,  G6ttingen,  and 
Paris,  and  in  1880  was  appointed  supply  at  Stras- 
burg. Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  assistant 
pastor  and  secretary  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Journal  du  Protestantisme  fran^ia  at  Paris,  where 
he  remained  until  1884.  From  1886  to  1890  he  was 
vicar  at  Mimdolsheim  (a  suburb  of  Strasburg)  and 
Strasburg,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  at 
the  University  of  Giessen,  becoming  full  professor 
two  years  later.  He  was  created  a  knight  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Order  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous 
in  1904.  In  addition  to  many  briefer  studies  and 
his  contributions  to  the  Brunswick  edition  of  the 
works  of  Calvin,  he  has  written  2>(m  Selbatbevniast- 
sein  Jesu  im  Ldchie  der  measianischen  Hoffnung 
eeiner    Zeit     (Strasburg,     1888);  U Influence    du 


dileUantieme  artistique  sur  la  morale  et  la  religion 
(1890);  Karl  August  Credner,  eein  Leben  und  seine 
Theologie  (Leipsic,  1897);  Der  Prolog  der  vier 
Evangelien  (Giessen,  1898);  and  Dae  epdUere  Juden- 
thum  ale  Vorstufe  dee  Christenthume  (Giessen,  1900). 

BALDWIN:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  d.  at 
Acre  Nov.  19,  1190.  He  was  bom  at  Exeter  in 
humble  circumstances,  but  received  a  good  educa- 
tion; became  archdeacon  of  Exeter,  but  resigned 
to  enter  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Ford,  Devon- 
shire, and  within  a  year  was  made  abbot;  became 
bishop  of  Worcester,  1180,  archbishop  of  Canteiv 
bury,  1184.  He  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  and  successfully  asserted 
his  preeminence  among  the  bishops  of  England; 
with  King  Henry  II  he  had  much  influence;  he 
crowned  Richard  I  in  1189,  and  attended  him  to 
the  Holy  Land  the  next  year.  His  works  (edited 
by  B.  Tlssier)  are  in  the  Bibliotheca  patrum  Cister- 
cieneium,  v  (Paris,  1662),  from  which  they  are 
reprinted  in  MPL,  cdv. 

BALE,  JOHN:  English  polemical  writer  of  the 
Reformation  period;  b.  at  Cove,  near  Dunwich, 
Suffolk  (25  m.  n.e.  of  Ipswich),  Nov. 21, 1495;  d.  at 
Canterbury  Nov.  1563.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Carmelite  monastery  at  Norwich,  and  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge;  embraced  the  Reformation, 
married,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Germany  in 
1540;  returned  under  Edward  VI,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland,  1552,  and  tried  to 
introduce  reformed  doctrines  and  practise  with  an 
intemperate  zeal;  fled  to  the  Continent  after  the 
accession  of  Mary,  and  lived  for  some  years  at 
Basel;  returned  imder  Elizabeth,  and  was  made 
prebendary  of  Canterbury  in  1560.  He  wrote 
much  and  with  a  coarseness  and  bitterness  in  con- 
troversy which  gained  him  the  name  of  **  Bilious 
Bale."  His  principal  work  is  Illustrium  majorie 
Britannia  ecriptorum  eummarium  (Ipswich,  1548; 
enlarged  editions,  Basel,  1557  and  1559);  he  also 
became  noted  as  a  writer  of  miracle  plays  in  which 
he  violently  attacked  the  Roman  Church.  His 
play  Kynge  Johan  has  been  published  by  the 
Camden  Society  (1838);  and  the  Parker  Society 
has  published  a  selection  of  his  works  (1849),  with 
biographical  notice  by  H.  Christmas. 

BzBLtooRAPHT:  The  fullest  account  of  his  life  is  in  C.  H. 
Ckwper,  Athena  Cantabrigiente^,  London,  1858. 

BALL,  JOHN:  Puritan  and  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Cassington  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Oxford)  Oct.  1585;  d.  at 
Whitmore  (4  m.  s.w.  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme), 
Staffordshire,  Oct.  20, 1640.  He  was  educated  at 
Brasenose  College  and  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  in  1610  became  minister  at  Whitmore.  He  was 
one  of  the  fathers  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ekigland, 
and,  as  Richard  Baxter  says,  "  deserving  as  high 
esteem  and  honor  as  the  best  bishop  in  England." 
His  SmaU  Catechism  containing  the  Principles  of 
Religion  (London)  reached  an  eighteenth  impression 
in  1637;  and  his  larger  catechism,  entitled  A  Short 
Treatise  f  containing  All  the  Principal  Grounds  of  ChriS" 
tian  Rdigionf  a  fourteenth  impression  in  1670.  They 
were  published  anonymously.  His  Treatise  of 
Faith   (London,    1631;  3d  edition,  corrected  and 
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enlarged  1637,  with  an  introduction  by  Richard 
Sibbs)  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  6rst  ehowing 
the  nature f  tjtxid  the  second  the  life  of  faith. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  complete 
discussion.  But  hia  ctiief  work  was  pub]ishc<l 
after  his  doatli  by  his  friend  Bimeon  Ashe,  with  an 
introduction  signed  by  five  Westminster  divines, 
entitled  A  TttaiUe  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  (1645). 
This  is  of  great  importance  os  exhibiting  that  view 
of  the  covenants  which  found  expression  in  the 
Weatmin^jter  symbols.  Important  also  is  A  tryaU 
of  the  NeyyChuTch  way  in  Ntw  England  and  in  Old 
(1644).  According  to  Thomas  Blake,  "  his  purpose 
was  to  speak  on  this  subject  of  the  covenant  all 
that  he  had  to  say  in  all  the  whole  body  of  divinity. 
That  which  he  hath  left  behind  gives  us  &  taste  of 
it."  In  this  he  anticipated  Cocceius  and  the  Dutch 
Federal  Theology,  but  his  view  of  the  cove- 
nants is  somewhat  different  from  theirs »  Simeon 
Ashe  also  issued  several  other  works  of  Ball  of  a 
practical  and  oontrovarsial  character. 

C.  A.  BaiGGS. 
BiBLEooRikPnY:  A.  &  Wood,  Atkenm  Oxonientet^  It,  670,  ed, 
P.  Bliw.  4  voIh.,  London,  IS  J  3-20;  DNB,  ui*  74^75. 

BALLANCHE,      bQ'lJIiiah',      PIERRE     SIMON; 

French  theocratic  pliilosopher  of  the  Restoration, 
an  intimate  member  of  the  circle  which  gathered 
around  Chateatibrirmd  and  Madame  R^camier; 
b.  at  Lyons  Aug.  4,  1776?  d,  in  Paris  Aug.  7,  1847. 
His  great  work,  the  F{Uingi^£ine  ifociole  (Paria^ 
1830),  is  an  attempt  to  construct  the  philosophy 
of  history  on  the  basis  of  revelation;  only  the 
first  of  three  parts  projected  was  completed;  a 
fragment  of  the  third  part,  the  Vision  d*Hibal 
(1841),  attempts  in  a  vague  way  to  predict  the 
future.  Ballanche'a  thought  was  unsystematic 
and  his  atyle  obscure.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  in  1841.  A  collected  oilitton  of  Itia 
worka  was  begun  in  1830^  but  only  four  volumes 
of  the  nine  planned  appeared. 

Biblioorafht:  Sainte  B0uvcs^  Pa/rtmii^  e/sntcmpftrainMy  to], 
li,  Paris.  1846;  J.  J.  Ampins.  P.  Bailanr^.  Fam,  IS4»; 
G.  Frainnet,  Eatai  tur  £a  phUaaoj^ie  de  F.  S^  Baltanchei 
Paris.  1902. 

BALLAJfTDVE,     bal'on-tdn,     WILLIAM    GAY: 

Congregation albt;  b*  at  Washington,  D.  C.^  Dec, 
7 J  184S.  He  was  gratluated  at  Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  O,  (1868),  and  Union  TheologicaJ  Semi- 
nary (1872)/  He  studied  at  Leipsic  in  1872-^73, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Palestine  Exploring  Exjiedition.  He 
was  then  successively  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  science  in  Ripon  College  (1874-76),  assist- 
ant professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Indiana 
(1876-78),  profesf^r  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the 
same  institution  (1878-81),  and  professor  of  Old 
Testament  language  and  literature  in  Oberiin 
Theological  Seminary  (1881-91).  From  1891  to 
1896  he  waa  president  of  the  latter  institution, 
but  resigned  and  studied  in  Greece  until  in  1897  he 
was  appointed  instructor  io  Bible  at  the  Interna- 
Uonal  Y.  M.  C,  A.  Training  School,  Springfield, 
Maaa.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  Bibliothecu  Sacra 
in  1884—01.  and  has  written  PhilippianBf  tha 
Model  Letter  (New  York»  1898);  Chri^i  in  the 
Gospel   of  Mark   (1898);  Indueiive   Bible  Sttuiies, 


Mark   and  Ads  (1898);    LiJce   and   John    (1899); 

and  MaUhew  (1900). 

BALLARD,  ADDISOrT:  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Framingham,  Mass.,  Oct.  18*  1822.  He  was 
oducjited  at  Williams  CbHege  (B.A.,  1842),  and 
was  successively  principal  of  Hopkins  Academy , 
Hadley,  Mass,  (1842-43),  tutor  in  Williams  Gottege 
(1843-44),  and  principal  of  the  academy  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mieh.  (1845-^6).  In  1846-47  he  was  a 
home  missionary  in  Grand  River  Valley,  Mich., 
and  was  then  professor  of  Latin  in  Ohio  University 
(1848-54),  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Williams  Colle^ 
(1 854-55 )♦  and  professor  of  mathematii^,  natural 
philosophy,  and  astronomy  at  Marietta  College 
(1855-57).  He  has  held  Buccessive  pastorates  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  WiUiamstown, 
Ma^.  (1857-65),  the  Congregational  Church  at 
North  Adams,  Mass.  (1865-^66;  stated  supply), 
and  the  First  Congregational  Churchy  Detroit, 
Mich.  (1866-72).  He  was  professor  of  Christian 
Greek  and  Latin  and  of  moral  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Lafayette  College  in  1874-93,  and  of 
logic  in  New  York  University  from  1894  to  1904- 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  London  Society 
of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art,  and  in  theology  is  an 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
He  has  written  Arrows ^  or  the  True  Aim  in  Teach^ 
ing  and  Study  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1890);  From  Talk 
to  Text  (New  York,  1904);  Thnyugh  the  Sietm 
(1907). 

6ALLE,  bOlle,  HIGOLAI  EBINGER:       Bishop 

of  Zealand;  b.  at  Vestenskov,  near  Nakskov  (on 
the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of  Ijaalsnd,  80  m,  s.w.  of 
Copenhagen),  Denmark,  Oct.  12,  1744;  d,  in  Co- 
penhagen Oct,  16,  1816.  He  studied  at  Copen- 
hagen, Leipsic,  Halle,  and  Gflttingen;  in  !77(V71 
he  gave  lectures  at  Copenhagen  on  church  history 
and  philology,  and  then  accepted  a  pastorate  in 
the  bishopric  of  AaJborg;  in  1772  he  retumoti  to  the 
university,  was  made  court  preaclier  and  doctor  of 
theology  in  1774,  first  professor  of  theology  in 
1777,  assistant  to  Bishop  Harboe  of  Zealand  in 
1782,  and  finally  his  fiuccea^ior  in  1783;  he  resigned 
as  bishop  in  1808.  Balle  lectureti  and  wrote  on 
almost  all  theological  branches,  but  church  history 
wa^  his  specialty,  and  in  1790  he  published  a  //i»- 
f&ria  €€cl€^t£  Christwnm,  reaching  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. His  Theses  ikeologid  (1776),  the  last  work 
on  dogmatics  written  in  Denmark  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  was  used  at  the  universities  of  Kiel  and 
Wittenberg.  Ho  opposed  nitionalism  and  free- 
thinking,  and  when  the  candidate  Otto  Horrebow 
started  a  publication,  Jesus  ag  Fomuften  {"  Jesus 
and  Reason  "),  Balle  replie<l  with  Biblen  formarer 
aig  selv  {'*  The  Bible  Defending  Itself  ").  He  intro- 
duced weekly  Bible  readings  in  the  capita,  advo^ 
cated  the  public  school,  and  believed  in  special 
training  for  teaehera.  In  1791  he  published  a 
primer  J  which  contains  BUpranaturaliatic  as  well 
as  rationalizing  views,  and  in  I71>8  a  new  hymn- 
book.  Both  these  works  served  their  time,  but 
were  finally  superseded  on  the  revival  of  Chris- 
tian and  church  life  in  Denmark.  Balle' b  paiition 
among  the  bishops  of  Denmark  is  an  important 
and  honorable  one.     In  recognition  of  his  labors. 
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the  citizens  of  Denmark  presented  to  him  in  1798 
a  gold  medal  with  the  inscription:  "  To  the  friend 
of  religion,  to  the  friend  of  the  State,  Matt,  x,  32." 
The  pastors  of  Zealand  erected  a  monument  over 
his  grave,  and  a  bas-relief  in  the  garrison  church 
where  he  explained  the  Bible  represents  him  with 
the  Bible  in  his  hand.  (F.  Nielsen.) 

Bibuoorapht:  L.  Koch,  Biahop  N.  E,  BalU,  Copenhagen, 
1876;  F.  Nielsen,  Bidrag  tU  dan  evangeluk-krUteliot 
PtoLnuhooM  Hittorie,  ib.  1896. 

BALLERINI,  bOl'la-ri'ni,  PIETRO  and  6IR0- 
LAMO:  Brothers,  of  Verona,  distinguished  by 
their  joint  labors  in  church  history  and  canon  law; 
b.,  the  former,  Sept.  7,  1698,  the  latter,  Jan.  29, 
1702;  d.,  Pietro,  Mar.  28,  1769,  Girolamo,  Apr.  23, 
1781.  Both  were  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  school 
in  Verona  and  became  secular  priests.  Pietro  for 
a  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  Accademia  delle  belle 
leUere  in  Verona  and  spent  eighteen  months  in 
Rome  (1748-50)  as  counselor  to  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador there,  during  which  time  he  made  good 
use  of  exceptional  opportunities  for  investigation. 
Both  brothers  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  to  studies  in  conunon  and  produced,  with 
other  works,  editions  of  the  Sermones  of  St.  Zeno 
of  Verona  (Verona,  1739;  in  MPL,  xi);  of  the 
Summa  theologica  of  St.  Antoninus  of  Florence  (4 
vols.,  Verona,  1740);  of  the  Summa  de  panitentia 
of  St.  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  (1744);  of  the  Opera 
of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  (3  vols.,  Venice,  1753-67; 
MPLf  liv-lvi),  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  editorial  work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
an  appendix  on  the  collections  of  canons  before 
Gratian;  and  of  the  Opera  of  Ratherius,  Bishop  of 
Verona  (Verona,  1765;  MPL^  cxxxvi).  Pietro 
also  participated  in  literary  controversies  of  his 
time  and  defended  the  absolute  papacy  with  learn- 
ing and  zeal.  His  two  last  works,  De  potestaie  ec- 
cleaiasHca  sanctorum  pantificum  et  conciliorum  gene- 
Valium  .  .  .  contra  opus  J.  Febronii  (1765)  and 
De  vi  ac  ratione  primatus  pontificum  (1766),  have 
been  edited  by  E.  W.  Westhoff  (Mttnster,  1845- 
47),  and  an  appendix  to  the  former  on  papal  infalli- 
bility was  translated  into  German  by  A.  J.  Bin- 
terim  (Dttsseldorf,  1843).  K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  G.  M.  Maxiuchelli,  Gli  Scrittori  d' Italia,  vol. 
ii,  part  1,  178-185,  6  parts.  Brescia,  1753-65;  L.  Federici. 
Eloffi  istorici  de*  piii  iUtuiri  ecclesiaatici  Veronuit  iii,  09- 
120.  Verona,  1810. 

BALLOU,  ba-lQ',  HOSEA:  American  Univer- 
salist;  b.  at  Richmond,  N.  H.,  Apr.  30,  1771;  d. 
at  Boston  June  7,  1852.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
Baptist  minister  and  had  to  struggle  for  an  educa- 
tion; began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
was  ordained  at  the  Universalist  convention  of 
1794;  settled  at  Dana  (then  called  Hardwick), 
Mass.,  the  same  year;  removed  in  1803  to  Barnard, 
Vt.,  in  1809  to  Portsmputh,  N.  H.,  in  1815  to  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  in  1818  to  Boston,  where  he  took  charge 
of  the  Second  (School  Street)  Universalist  Society. 
In  1819  he  assisted  in  founding  and  became  editor 
of  the  Universalist  Magazine  (later  called  The 
Trumpet,  The  Universalist^  and  The  Christian 
Leader),  the  first  Universalist  newspaper  in 
America;  in  1831,  of  The  Universalist  Expositor 
(afterward    The     Universalist   Quarterly  Review), 


He  wrote  Notes  on  the  Parables  (Randolph,  Vt., 
1804);  A  Treatise  on  the  Atonement  (1805);  Exam- 
ination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution  (Bos- 
ton, 1834);  and  several  volumes  of  sermons. 
Biblioorapht:  M.  M.  Ballou.  Lije  Story  of  Hoaea  BaUou, 
for  the  Young,  Boston.  1854;  T.  Whlttemore.  Life  of  Hoaea 
Ballou,  2  vols.,  ib.  1854;  O.  F.  Safford,  Hoaaa  Ballou  ;  a 
Marvelloua  Life  Story,  ib.  1889. 

BALLOU,  HOSEA,  2d:  American  Universal- 
ist, grand-nephew  of  Hosea  Ballou;  b.  at  Guil- 
ford, Vt.,  Oct.  18,  1796;  d.  at  Somerville,  Mass., 
May  27,  1861.  He  assisted  his  uncle  in  school- 
teaching  at  Portsmouth;  was  first  settled  as  pa»- 
tor  at  Stafford,  CJonn.,  in  1821  was  called  to  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  in  1838  to  Medford;  in  1853 
became  first  president  of  Tufts  College.  He  helped 
the  elder  Hosea  Ballou  as  editor  of  denominational 
periodicals  and  wrote  The  Ancient  History  of  Uni- 
versalism  (Boston,  1829). 
Biblioorapht:  H.  S.  Ballon,  Hoaea  Ballou  td,  firat  Preai- 

dent  of  Tufta  ColUoa;  hta  Origin^  Life,  and  Lettera,  Boston, 

1896. 

BALM:  The  rendering  in  both  English  versions 
of  the  Hebrew  ?ori  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25  and  xliii,  11, 
where  R.  V.  has  "  mastic  "  in  the  margin;  Jer.  viii, 
22;  xlvi,  11;  li,  8;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17).  An  impoiv 
tant  product  of  Palestine,  particularly  of  the  East- 
Jordan  country,  is  evidently  referred  to,  and  the 
transparent,  yellowish-white,  fragrant  gum  of  the 
mastic-tree  {Pistacia  lentiscus,  L)  is  probably 
meant.  Pliny  mentions  the  Judean  mastic  (Hist, 
nat,f  xiv,  122  sqq.).  The  substance  was  prized  by 
the  ancients  as  a  medicine  (Pliny,  xxiv,  32  sqq.). 
The  identification  of  ?ori  with  balsam  by  Jewish 
tradition  is  not  correct;  such  a  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical product  would  hardly  be  found  on  the 
moim tains  of  Gilead.  In  Song  of  Sol.  v,  1,  basam 
may  be  the  true  balsam  (so  R.  V.,  margin;  text  and 
A.  v.,  "  spice  ";  cf.  "  bed  of  spices,"  v,  13;  vi,  2). 
It  grew  in  the  Ghor,  and  the  btdsam  gardens  of  Jer- 
icho were  famous  (Josephus,  Ant.,  IX,  i,  2;  XIV, 
iv,  1,  and  many  others).  Pompey  is  said  to  have 
carried  it  thence  to  Rome,  and  Josephus  thought 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  brought  it  to  Palestine  (Ant,, 
VIII,  vi,  6;  cf.  I  Kings  x,  10).  There  are  several 
varieties,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Amyris  GHeaden- 
sis,  L,  the  true  Arabian  or  Mecca  balsam.  It  is  a 
low,  berry-producing  tree,  with  small  blossoms,  and 
imparipinnate  leaves.  The  balsam  exudes  from 
the  ends  of  the  twigs.  Myrrh  also  belongs  to  the 
balsamodendra  and  probably  bdellium;  see  Mtrrh; 
Bdellium.  I.  Benzinobr. 

BALMES,bal''mte',  JAIME  (LUCLflNO).  Spanish 
politico-religious  writer;  b.  at  Vich  (37  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Barcelona),  Catalonia,  Aug.  28,  1810;  d.  there 
July  9,  1848.  He  studied  at  his  native  place  and 
at  the  University  of  Cervera,  and  was  ordained 
priest  1833;  became  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
Vich  1837.  After  1840  he  acted  as  associate  editor 
of  La  CivUizacion  and  sole  editor  of  La  Sociedad, 
journals  of  Barcelona,  in  which  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  political  views;  visited 
France  and  England  1842,  and  after  returning  to 
Spain  settled  in  Madrid,  where  from  Feb.,  1844, 
to  Dec.    dl,  1846,  he    published  El  Pensamiento 
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de  la  Nacion  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  party. 
He  hailed  the  accession  of  Pius  IX  and  the  last  thing 
he  published  was  a  brilliant  work  in  his  praise 
{Pio  IX,  Madrid,  1847).  He  gained  his  greatest 
fame  by  his  Protestantiamo  comparado  con  el  CaUh- 
licismo  en  8U8  relaciones  con  la  civUizadon  europea 
(4  vols.,  Barcelona,  1842-44;  Eng.  transl.,  from 
the  French,  by  C.  J.  Hanford  and  R.  Kershaw, 
Protestantism  and  Catholicity  Compared  in  their 
Effects  on  the  Civilization  of  Europe,  Ix>ndon,  1849; 
31st  American  edition,  Baltimore,  1899),  a  work 
modeled  on  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  and  an 
able  presentation  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point 
of  view.  He  also  wrote  La  Religion  demostrada  al 
alcance  de  los  nifios  (Barcelona,  1841,  Eng.  transl., 
by  Canon  Galton,  The  Foundations  of  Religion 
Explained,  London,  1858);  Cartas  d  un  esceptico  en 
materia  de  religion  (Madrid,  1845;  Eng.  transl., 
by  W.  M'Donald,  Letters  to  a  Skeptic  on  Religious 
Matters,  Dublin,  1875);  El  Criteria  (Madrid,  1845; 
Eng.  transl..  Criterion :  or  how  to  detect  error  and 
arrive  at  truth.  New  York,  1875);  Filosofia  funda- 
mental (4  vols.,  Barcelona,  1846;  Eng.  transl.,  by 
H.  F.  Brownson,  2  vols..  New  York,  1856);  Curso 
de  Filosofia  elemental  (4  vols.,  Madrid,  1847).  He 
published  a  collected  edition  of  his  political  writings 
at  Madrid,  1847. 

Bxblioobapht:  B.  Garcia  de  los  Santos,  Vida  de  Baltnea, 
ettracto  y  analiaiB  de  »ua  obraa,  Madrid,  1848;  A.  de  Blanche- 
Baffin,  Jacques  Balmka,  ea  vie  et  aea  oworagea,  Paris,  1840. 

BALOGH,  FERENCZ:  Hungarian  Reformed; 
b.  at  Nagy  Vdrad  (140  m.  s.e.  of  Budai>est)  Mar. 
28,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  city  and  at  the  Reformed  theological 
seminary  of  Debreczin  (1854-58),  where  he  remained 
nine  years  in  various  capacities.  He  visited  Paris, 
London,  and  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  further 
study  in  1863-65,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  the  Reformed  theological 
seminary  of  Debreczin,  where  he  has  since  remained 
and  of  which  he  has  been  rector  five  times.  He 
has  been  an  elder  in  the  session  of  the  Reformed 
Church  since  1860,  and  an  ecclesiastical  coimcilor  for 
life  in  the  Transtibiscan  superintendency  of  the 
same  religious  denomination  since  1883.  He  was 
a  delegate  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church 
to  the  general  coimcils  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 
at  Edinburgh  (1877)  and  London  (1888),  and  was 
a  member  of  the  national  synod  of  Debreczin  in 
1881-82.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Himgarian  Protestant  Literary  Society 
since  1890,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  since  1904.  In  theology 
he  is  a  strict  adherent  of  the  Helvetic  Confession. 
His  numerous  works  include  the  following  in 
Hungarian :  "  Peter  Melius,  the  Himgarian  Calvin  " 
(Debreczin,  1866);  "  History  of  the  Hungarian 
Protestant  Church"  (1872);  ''General  Church 
History  to  the  Present  Time"  (5  vols.,  1872-90); 
"  History  of  Dogma  up  to  the  Reformation " 
(1877);  "Principal  Points  of  Modem  Theology" 
(1877),  a  polemic  against  the  German  Evangelical 
Union;  '*  Literature  of  Hungarian  Protestant 
Church  History  "  (1879);  "  Specific  Illustrations  of 
the  most  Recent  Unitarian  History"  (1892); 
"  Phenomena  of  the  History  of  Dogma  in   the 


Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries"  (1894); 
and  "  History  of  the  Reformed  College  of  Debrec- 
zin "  (1905).  He  likewise  wrote  in  English  History 
of  the  Creeds,  which  appeared  in  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  (Phila- 
delphia, 1880),  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
minor  contributions  in  Himgarian,  French,  and 
German,  while  in  1875  he  founded  at  Debreczin 
the  Himgarian  weekly  "  Evangelical  Protestant 
Gazette,"  which  he  conducted  for  three  years  in 
a  successful  crusade  against  the  Budapest  "  Protes- 
tant Union." 

BALSAM.    See  Balm. 

BALSAMON,  bOl'sa-men,  THEODOROS :      Greek 

writer  on  church  law;  b.  in  Constantinople;  d.  there 
about  1200.  He  was  chosen  patriarch  of  Antioch  in 
1 193,  but,  as  the  patriarchate  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Latins,  remained  in  Constantinople.  The  most 
important  of  his  writings  is  the  commentary  on 
the  Nomocanon  and  Syntagma  of  Photius,  in  which 
he  helped  to  make  general  the  view  that  in  matters 
of  the  Greek  canon  law,  not  the  Justinian  compila- 
tion, but  the  Basilica  were  authoritative.  Balsa- 
mon's  "  Answers  "  to  the  patriarch  Mark  of  Alex- 
andria and  his  eight  "  Dissertations  "  (Gk.  meUtai) 
are  of  great  importance  for  the  canon  law  of  the 
Greeks.  Philipp  Meter. 

Biblxoqrapht:  The  best  edition  of  his  juridical  writixiss  is 
found  in  Rhalles  and  Potles,  Svi^ay^ia  rwv  ^imv  col  icpwr 
Kav6¥iov,  6  vols.,  Athens,  1852-50;  Krumbaofaer,  (7«- 
adiidUe,  passim. 

BALTHAZAR,  bal'tha-zor,  OF  DERlfBACH 
AND  THE  COUlfTERREFORMATION  IN  FULDA: 
Balthazar  of  Dembach,  abbot  of  Fulda  1570- 
1606,  was  bom  about  1548;  d.  at  Fulda  Mar.  15, 
1606.  He  came  of  an  old  Hessian  family,  and 
though  his  parents  were  Protestants,  took  the  Catho- 
lic side  as  a  boy.  In  1570,  yoimg  as  he  was,  he 
was  elected  prince-abbot  of  Fulda,  and  became  the 
leading  champion  of  the  Coimterreformation  there. 
The  territory  imder  his  jurisdiction,  adjoining 
Protestant  Hesse  and  Saxony,  seemed  practi- 
cally lost  to  Rome.  The  chapter,  jealous  of  its 
rights,  was  willing  rather  to  join  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  than  to  support  a  strict,  determined 
abbot;  the  upper  classes  were  striving  for  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  independence;  the  citizens 
stood  by  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Balthazar 
took  a  decided  stand  against  all  three  classes.  His 
first  task  was  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  the  appointment  of  Catholic  officials, 
and  the  suppression  of  popular  demands  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Lutheran  preacher  and  the 
erection  of  a  Protestant  school.  He  called  the 
Jesuits  to  his  aid;  in  1571  they  started  a  school 
and  the  next  year  a  college.  The  chapter  were 
much  annoyed  by  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
newcomers,  and  as  a  movement  hostile  to  the  abbot 
grew,  Protestant  princes  took  a  hand.  As  selfish 
motives  actuated  the  chapter  and  the  gentry,  so 
they  played  a  part  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
who  joined  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg- Ansbach  (Oct.,  1573)  in  sending 
an  embassy  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  abandonment  of  anti-Protestant  measures. 
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The  demands  did  not  move  the  abbot,  though  they 
strengthened  his  opponents;  a  fonnal  alliance  was 
made  between  the  chapter  and  the  gentry.  Bal- 
thazar gained  time  by  politic  delays,  and  found 
support  from  his  fellow  Catholics;  the  Curia  and 
Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  sought  to  influence  the 
emperor  in  his  favor.  After  some  hesitation, 
Maximilian  took  his  side,  and  rebuked  the  princes 
(Feb.,  1574)  for  their  interference.  Dissensions 
sprang  up  between  the  allies;  and  the  chapter 
finally  made  peace  with  their  abbot.  He  proceeded 
more  diligently  than  ever  to  assert  his  jurisdiction 
and  to  keep  down  the  new  faith.  In  1576  the  three 
classes  joined  once  more  in  opposition,  and  this 
time  the  chapter  were  willing  to  consider  the  depo- 
sition of  their  chief.  Bishop  Julius  of  WUrzburg 
was  destined  as  his  successor,  and  justified  the  part 
he  played  as  the  only  means  of  saving  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  district.  He  promised  religious 
freedom  to  the  coimtry  gentry,  while  refusing  it 
to  the  towns,  and  observance  of  all  the  rights,  both 
of  the  gentry  and  the  chapter — practically  the 
restoration  of  the  conditions  previous  to  1570. 
Balthazar  was  in  Hanmielburg,  supervising  the 
restoration  of  Catholicism  there,  which  had  been 
previously  imsuccessful.  On  June  20  the  forces 
of  his  opponents  entered  the  town,  followed  the 
next  day  by  Bishop  Julius.  They  numbered  about 
200  horsemen,  and  Balthazar  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  defense.  On  the  2dd  he  was  forced  to 
abdicate;  compensation  in  both  money  and  bene- 
fices was  offered  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would 
write  to  the  emperor  and  other  princes,  assuring 
them  that  the  proceedings  had  been  freely  agreed 
to  by  him.  A  few  days  later,  Julius  was  formally 
chosen  administrator  of  Fulda.  But  it  was  not 
possible  long  to  conceal  the  real  facts.  The  em- 
peror immediately  addressed  a  stem  mandate  to 
JuUus,  annulling  the  agreement,  and  Balthazar 
recalled  his  forced  consent.  Julius  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  when  the  facts 
were  known,  and  the  Protestants  had  little  confi- 
dence in  him.  Long  legal  proceedings  followed. 
The  Diet  of  Regensburg  provided  a  temporaiy 
administrator,  who  was,  however,  a  yassal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Wtlrzburg.  Yet  from  1579  onward 
Catholicism  made  steady  progress,  largely  through 
the  tireless  labors  of  the  Jesuits,  which  Balthazar, 
living  at  Bieberstein  near  Fulda,  supported  to  the 
extent  of  his  power.  To  him  sdso  was  owing  the 
erection  of  a  seminary  at  Fulda  in  1584.  When, 
therefore,  in  1602  the  final  decision  was  rendered 
in  his  favor,  his  return  in  December  met  with  no 
opposition  from  the  new  generation,  and  the  Coun- 
terreformation  made  still  more  rapid  strides 
during  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  activity, 
imtil  at  his  death  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was 
restored  in  practically  the  whole  district,  with  the 
exception  of  the  coimtry  gentry.  This  earliest 
case  of  the  successful  resistance  of  a  minority  to 
the  Reformation  had  a  great  importance  as  showing 
what  could  be  done  and  inspiring  the  Catholic 
party  to  take  the  offensive  in  reconquering  territory 
which  they  seemed  to  have  lost.    Walter  Goetz. 

Bxbuoorapht:  Komp,   FUrMlabt  Balthtuar  von  Fxdda  und 
die  SUfUrebellion  von  1670,  in  Hutoruek-politiMehs  BUUr- 


ier,  lyi,  1865  (oontains  rich  ooUeotion  of  souroes);  H. 
Egloffstein,  FUrelabt  BaUhoMor  von  Dembadi  und  dit 
kaiholiache  RoBtauraHon  im  HodutifU  Fulda,  1570-1600, 
Munich.  1890;  H.  Moriti,  Die  Wahl  Rudotfe  n,derIUieh»- 
tag  Mu  Regeneburg  und  die  FrtieteUungtibewoifung,  pp.  20, 
347,  411  sqq..  Marburg.  1806;  K.  Schellhaas.  NunHatu/Hf- 
richte,  iii.  3,  Berlin,  1806;  W.  E.  Schwars.  NunHaturkcrrm- 
pondenM  Oroppen,  Paderbom,  1808. 

BALTIMORE  COUNCILS:  A  name  given  to 
ten  assemblies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  held  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  independent  episcopal  see  of  the 
Church  created  in  the  American  Republic  was  that 
of  Baltimore  (erected  in  1790),  and  the  same  dio- 
cese was  made  the  first  metropolitan  see  of  the 
United  States  in  1808.  On  account  of  this  priority 
in  point  of  time  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  en- 
joys a  quasiprimatial  dignity  conferred  upon  ^it 
by  the  pope,  and  hence  that  city  has  been  the  plaice 
of  meeting  of  the  various  assemblies  of  the  Ameri- 
can hierarchy.  The  first  of  these  assemblies  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Most  Rev.  James 
Whitfield,  'fourth  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in  Oct., 
1829.  This  council  and  the  six  following  ones, 
held  respectively  in  1833,  1837,  1840,  1843,  1846, 
and  1849,  belong  to  the  category  designated  canon- 
ically  as  provincial  councils;  i.e.,  assemblies  of  all 
the  bishops  of  a  territory  known  as  an  ecclesiastical 
province,  and  presided  over  by  the  metropolitan 
or  archbishop.  Three  other  Baltimore  Councils 
(held  in  1852,  1866,  and  1884)  are  called  plenary 
or  national,  by  which  is  meant  an  assembly  of  aU 
the  bishops  of  a  country,  convoked  and  presided 
over  by  the  primate  or  some  other  dignita^  com- 
missioned thereto  by  the  pope.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  council,  the  province  of  Baltimore  was  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States,  comprising,  besides  its 
own  see,  the  sees  of  Boston,  New  York,  Bardstown 
(Kentucky),  Charleston,  and  Cincinnati,  and  only 
the  incumbents  of  these  dioceses  with  their  coad- 
jutors constituted  the  voting  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  decrees  drafted  were  thirty-seven  in 
number,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  a  papal 
rescript  of  Oct.  16, 1830.  They  embody  the  earliest 
attempt  at  a  uniform  legislation  in  church  matters 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  deal  with  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  a  time  when  church  forces  were 
scattered  and  without  organization.  Thus,  among 
other  things,  means  are  taken  to  regularize  the 
credentials  and  the  ministrations  of  the  small 
number  of  available  clergy,  and  to  obviate  the 
abuses  arising  from  lay  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  particularly  that  known  as  "  tnisteeism." 
The  Douai  version  of  the  English  Bible  was  recom- 
mended, and  various  regulations  were  formulated 
with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, because  in  the  generally  prevailing  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  to  cany  out  in  full  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Roman  ritual.  The  six  suc- 
ceeding councils,  which  continued  to  frame,  as 
circumstances  required,  the  local  canonical  legis- 
lation of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  were  similar  in  purpose,  form  of  procedure, 
and  general  results. 

The  First  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  was  held 
in  May  1852,  and  was  presided  over  by  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick,  who  had  been  appointed  to  thai 
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function  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  There  were  present 
six  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops  with  a 
large  number  of  theologians  and  canonists,  who 
acted  as  consultors.  The  decrees  of  the  former 
councils  of  Baltimore  were  confirmed  and  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  country;  certain  enactments 
were  made  concerning  the  canonical  administra- 
tion of  dioceses,  the  publication  of  marriage  banns, 
the  estabb'shment  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  ete. 
The  council  suggested  to  the  Roman  authorities 
the  erection  of  a  metropolitan  see  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  establishment  of  ten  new  dioceses  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  The  suggestion  was  acted 
upon  by  Pius  IX  who  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the 
council  by  a  rescript  dated  Sept.  26,  1852. 

The  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  was 
held  in  Oct.,  1866,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Most  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  archbishop  of  Baltimore; 
there  were  present  seven  archbishops,  thirty-eight 
bishops,  three  mitered  abbots,  and  120  theologians. 
The  motives  for  calling  the  council  and  the  topics 
discussed  were  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  per- 
taining to  the  previous  assemblies,  but  in  particular  * 
it  was  deemed  useful,  "  at  the  dose  of  the  great 
national  crisis  which  had  acted  as  a  dissolvent  upon 
all  sectarian  ecclesiastical  organizations,  to  reaffirm 
solemnly  the  bond  of  imion  existing  between  the 
Catholics  of  all  parts  of  the  republic,  and  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  meet 
the  new  phase  of  national  life  which  the  result  of 
the  war  had  just  inaugurated."  Besides,  it  was 
felt  to  be  an  urgent  duty  on  the  part  of  the  heads 
of  the  Church  to  discuss  the  future  status  of  the 
newly  emancipated  yet  very  dependent  negro. 
Among  the  results  of  the  council  may  be  men- 
tioned the  erection  of  ten  new  dioceses  and  the 
drafting  of  a  scheme  for  the  selection  of  bishops, 
which,  having  been  approved  in  Rome,  remained  in 
force  imtil  amended  in  the  Third  Plenary  Coimcil. 

This  last  and  most  important  of  the  Baltimore 
Councils  was  held  Nov.  ^Dec.  7,  1884,  imder  the 
presidency  of  the  Most  Rev.  James  Gibbons,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
The  number  of  prelates  who  took  part  in  the  council 
was  fourteen  archbishops,  sixty  bishops,  five  visit- 
ing bishops  from  Canada  and  Japan,  seven  mitered 
abbots,  one  prefect  apostolic,  eleven  monsignors, 
eighteen  vicars-general,  twenty-three  superiors  of 
religious  orders,  twelve  rectors  of  ecclesiastical 
seminaries,  and  ninety  theologians.  The  object  of 
the  council  was  to  provide  efficient  means  of  organ- 
ization for  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  Church 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  gradual  introduction  of  the  more  useful  ele- 
ments of  canon  law  into  the  administration  of 
religious  affairs  in  this  country.  The  decrees  of  the 
council,  which  were  approved  by  Pope  Leo,  Sept. 
10,  1885,  comprise  eleven  tituli  or  sections,  and 
each  one  of  these  is  divided  into  several  chapters. 
This  body  of  legislation  touches  successively  upon 
the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  bishops  and  the 
inferior  members  of  the  clergy,  on  divine  worship, 
the  administration  of  the  sacramente,  the  training 
of  the  clergy,  Catholic  schools,  ecclesiastical  courts, 
church  property,  ete.  Since  the  promulgation  of 
these  decrees  in  1885  they  constitute  the  norm  of 


ecclesiastical  law  as  applied  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 

James  F.  Dribooll. 

Bzbliogbapht:  Concilia  provineialia  B<iUimori  habita  ab 
anno  18M9  u«9u«  ad  annum  1840,  Baltimore.  1842;  Con- 
cilium pUnarvum  toHut  America  teptenirionali*  fadcrai^ 
habitum  anno  186B,  ib.  1853;  ConeUii  plenarii  BaUimio- 
renH»  II.  acta  ct  decreta,  ib.  1808,  2d  ed..  1877;  Third Plem. 
cry  Council  of  Baliimore,  1884,  New  York.  1885;  Memo- 
rial Volume  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baliimore, 
Baltimore.  1885;  Actaet  decreta  concilii  plenarii  BaUi- 
moreneie,  ib.  1886;  J.  G.  Shea.  HieL  of  the  CiUholic  Church 
in  the  United  Staiee,  vols,  iii-iv,  New  York.  1892;  T. 
O 'Gorman,  American  Churth  Hiatory  Seriet,  iz,  340  aqq.. 
New  York.  1895. 

BALTUS,  bOl^'tOs',  JEAlf  FRAN9OIS:  French 
Jesuit;  b.  at  Metz  Jime  8,  1667;  d.  at  Reims,  as 
librarian  of  the  college.  Mar.  19,  1743.  He  joined 
the  Jesuite  in  1682,  and  taught  in  several  schools  in 
France;  became  censor  of  books  in  Rome,  1717. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  a  number  of  literary 
and  theological  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
are,  R&ponae  d,  Vhistoire  des  oracles  de  M,  de  Fon- 
teneUe  (2  vols.,  Strasburg,  1707;  Eng.  tranal., 
London,  1708),  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
ancient  oracles  were  not  mere  frauds  on  the  part 
of  the  prieste,  but  utterances  under  demoniacal 
influence;  and  Defense  des  Saints  Ph-es  accuse 
de  plaUmisme  (Paris,  1711),  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  originality  of  the  Fathers  and  their  complete 
independence  of  the  ancient  philosophy. 

BALTZER,  JOHANN  BAPTISTA.  See  Hkrmes, 
Geobq. 

BALUZE,  ha'IHTif,  ETIENNE:  Roman  Cathoh'c 
canonist  and  historian;  b.  at  Tuile  (Tutda  Lemo- 
vicum,  45  m.  s.s.e.  of  Limoges),  in  Limousin,  France, 
Nov.  23,  1630;  d.  at  Paris  Jime  28,  1718.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  famous  jurists  and  studied 
first  with  the  Jesuits  at  Tulle.  In  1646  he  was 
sent  to  Toulouse,  where  he  remained  till  1654, 
attending  the  philosophical  lectures  at  St.  Martial, 
the  Jesuit  college  there.  While  still  in  school  he 
showed  an  inclination  for  old  parchmente  and 
historical  documente.  As  his  father  made  him 
study  civil  law,  he  could  only  devote  himself  in 
secret  to  his  favorite  studies  in  the  library  of  Charies 
of  Montehal,  bishop  of  Toulouse.  Exceptional 
acumen  and  persevering  application  made  his 
critical  method  a  safe  one  and  he  soon  became 
known  among  the  scholars  of  his  time.  His  studies 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  become  either  a  monk 
or  a  priest,  or  to  enter  the  service  of  some  eccle- 
siastical dignitary.  He  received  the  tonsure  and 
looked  for  a  patron,  whom  he  found  in  the  successor 
of  Montehal,  Peter  of  Marca,  afterward  archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  also  showed  him  how  to  utilize  his 
extensive  historical  studies  for  the  canon  and 
civil  law.  After  Marca's  death  (1652)  different 
bishops  and  archbishops  tried  to  attach  him  to 
themselves.  For  a  short  time  he  remained  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Auch,  and  Le  Tellier,  the  chan- 
cellor, who  appointed  him  canon  of  Reims.  In 
1667  the  minister  J.  B.  Colbert  made  him  his 
librarian,  and  Baluze  occupied  this  position  imtil 
compelled  to  resign  by  advanced  age  after  thirty- 
three  years'  service.  He  collected  hundreds  of 
documents  from  abbeys  and  monasteries  and  copied 
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a  large  number.  In  1707  Louta  XIV  appointed 
hiia  inspector  of  the  ColUge  royals  where  he  had 
been  professor  of  canon  law  since  1689.  In  this 
position  be  corresponded  and  hod  personal  inter- 
oour^D  with  scholars  of  different  countries.  A 
history  of  the  house  of  Auvergne,  which  he  edited 
during  this  tiroe  with  the  help  of  Cardinal  Bouillon, 
obliged  him  to  leave  Paris  after  the  flight  of  his 
ambitious  protector  (1710).  Though eightyyears  of 
age>  Baluse  was  obliged  to  go  from  place  to  place 
and  finally  settled  at  Orleans,  where  he  remained 
till  1713,  The  family  of  Bouillon  being  received 
agrtin  by  the  king  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 3a!iu<^ 
was  able  to  return  to  Paris.  Deprived  of  aU  means, 
he  was  obliged  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary 
activity  J  and  he  died  without  completing  hi^  history 
of  Tulle.  He  wrote:  Begum  Franc&rum  capitu- 
iaria  (1677;  new  edition  by  de  Chiniac,  3  vols,, 
foU,  17S0);  Epijitolts  Innoeentii  papw  III  (16S2); 
ConcUioerum  nova  collectto  (16S3^  fol-)j  ^^^^  popa- 
rum  Avenionsnsium  (1693);  Hhtoria  TtUelensU 
(1717)  J  Cypriani  opera  (1726);  BMioiheca  Baluxi- 
ana  (1719);  Misc^Uanm  (7  vols.,  1677-1713). 

G.  BONET-BiADTtT, 

BtairioGHAFHY:  Hla  autobiography  in  in  the  Bi^ioth^ca. 
Baluriana^  PflJiHt  171  &.  Consult  L.  E.  Du  Pin,  BibliotiU^ui 
dtM  autetAtt  te^liitUiMtitiue*,  xix,  1-0,  47  TDb.i  Pari»,  1M<}- 
95;  Nicepon,  ^fhn^:^ires,  i,  459-47A;  Vitmt»  £logii  de 
B^l^ix^,  lb,  1777;  M^  Deldche,  J§.  Batuto,  oa  vie  et  «f« 
<mivn§.  ib.  1856;  L.  D«lislei  Lr.  Cobimi  drx  tnanutcniM  da  ia 
Biblioih^qm  NaHonaU,  u  364-367,  445-475,  ib.  186S; 
BitUeiin  de  la  M&rUiS  de»  lettret  dt  la  Corrf^w^  niilSSl),  93 
ana  457,  iv  (1S82)*  513.  V  (iS8S),  160,  vi  (lgS4),  645,  iat 
£1887),  100-163,  %  (ISSS);  A.  Lefranc,  HUtmn  du  Cal- 
l^  de  Frafur.,  Farin*  IS^;  E.  Fa^.  ^.  Baiuxe,  aa  vie, 
«u  ouvraffCM^  ion  extU^  ta  difente^  ib.  1S9&. 

BAMBERG,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  i^ee  founded 
in  1007  by  King  Henry  II  in  the  city  {civiitis 
Papinberc)  w^hich  Otbo  II  had  given  to  Henry *a 
father,  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  in  973,  As 
Henry  II  had  no  children,  his  idea  was  Ig  leave 
thin  possession  to  God^  at  the  same  time  aiding 
in  the  final  conquest  of  paganism  in  the  district. 
But  the  territory  of  the  Wends  on  the  upper  Main, 
the  WieaeDt,  and  the  Aisch  had  belonged  to  the 
diocese  of  Wilrxburg  since  the  organisation  of  the 
Middle  German  bishopries  by  St,  Boniface,  bo  that 
no  new  dioceae  could  be  erected  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  occupant  of  that  see.  He  raised  no 
objection  to  parting  with  Home  of  his  territory, 
especiidly  aa  the  king  promised  to  have  Wiin^burg 
raised  to  an  archbishopric  and  to  give  him  an 
equivalent  Id  Meiningcn.  The  consent  of  Pope 
John  XYII  was  obtained  for  this  arrangement, 
but  the  elevation  of  Wtiraburg  to  an  archbishopric 
proved  impracticable,  and  its  bishop  withdrew 
his  oonaent.  The  king  persisted,  however,  and  had 
the  erection  of  the  new  diocese  confirmed  at  the 
giieat  Synod  of  Frankfort^  Bubeequently  naming 
hia  chancellor,  Eberhard,  the  first  bishop,  [The 
next  seven  bishops  were  named  by  the  emperors, 
after  which  free  canonical  election  was  the  rule, 
Eberhard'a  immediate  successori  Suidger  of  Mora- 
leben,  became  pope  in  1046  um  Clement  IL  At  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  diocese 
gradually  became  a  territorial  principality,  and  its 
bishops  took  secular  precedence  next  after  the 
I.— 28 


archbishops*  The  fortieth  bishop,  George  III  of 
Limburg  (1505-22),  was  inclined  toward  the  Refor- 
matio n^  which  caused  a  violent  social  outbreak 
under  hia  succejigor  Weigand  (1522-56),  and  the 
city  suffered  severely  in  the  Margraves'  War 
(1552-54),  as  well  aa  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
when  it  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ber- 
nard, the  new  Duke  of  Franconia.  At  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648),  the  bishops  recovered  their 
possessions;  but  these  were  overrun  by  the  French 
revolutionary  armies,  and  in  1S02  annexed  to  Ba- 
varia. From  180S  to  1817  the  diocese  was  vacant]; 
but  by  the  Bavarian  Concordat  of  the  latter  year 
it  was  made  an  archbishopric,  with  W^rzburg, 
Sjjeyer,  and  Eicbstiidt  as  suffragan  sees.  The  pres- 
ent diocese  comp  rises  Upper  FrMiconia  and  the 
northern  half  of  Middle  Franeonia, 

(A.  Hatjck.) 

BiauooSAFRT:  AdKlbertp  Vita  Heinrici,  ed.  G.  H.  Perti,  in 
MGH\  Btripi.,  W  (1841).  787  eqq.^  A.  UwiemuiJin,  Ept*- 
cfrpatus  BamberoentiM,  Blaise^  1B02;  P.  JafT^»  M&numtnia 
Bamhetv^fufia,  Berlin.  1869:  KU  h  1915-28  (very  Ml); 
J.  Looshurii.  Geaekidde  dee  BiAti-mt  Bamb&g,  6  voh., 
Uunicb,  1886-1900  (an  exhsUfitiv^  hialory)*  Hau«k<  KB, 
iii.  4lS-4^. 

BAMPTOn  LECTURES:  A  series  of  eight  lec- 
tures or  sermonii  instituted  at  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  the  Rev,  John  Bampton,  M.A*^  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Canon  of  Salisbury  (b,  1689;  d,  1751), 
who  left  his  entire  estate  for  the  purpose.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Co  under 's  will  they  shall  be  preached 
on  Sunday  mornings  in  Term,  "  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  month  in  Lent  Term  [the 
day  before  Palm-Smiday]  ant!  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  Act  Term  [the  day  before  Whitsunday — 
the  Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  July,  or 
later,  if  continued  by  Congregation],  upoD  either  of 
the  following  subjects — to  confirm  and  establish 
the  Christian  Faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and 
schismatics — upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy 
Scriptures — upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of 
the  primitive  Fathers,  as  to  faith  and  practise  of 
the  primitive  Church— upon  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ — upon  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — upon  the  Articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and 
Nicene  Creeds."  The  publication  of  the  lectures 
is  obligatory.  The  lecturer  is  chosen  by  the  heads 
of  colleges  and  must  be  at  least  a  master  of  arts  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge;  no  one  can  be  selected  a 
second  time.  The  first  course  was  given  in  1780; 
since  1895  lectures  have  been  suspend^  in  alter- 
nate years  because  of  diminution  in  the  income 
provided  by  the  endowment  fund.  At  present  the 
estate  produces  £120  to  each  lecturer. 

A  list  of  l^dttiren  mnd  subject*  i«  Eiven  in  7*A*  HiM- 
iimttd  Reoitter  af  UiM  Umvertitu  of  Orford  (Oxfortl. 
1900);  abo,  down  to  18S3,  in  J*  F.  Htifat,  Littraiw  of 
Theolnoy  {New  York.  1^6);  the  oontinuation  from  the 
tatter  date  ia  bs  foUowa; 

1S04.  Rev,  John  Richard  non  Hiin«worth.  PtrmtrvsJiip, 
Human  atid  Diving  pp.  x^h  274,  8vo,  Loodon,  BlAemillaft* 
1895. 

1S96,  Very  Rev.  Tliom»!i  Banti  Strone*  Vhrithan 
EthicM,  pp.  xxvii.  3S8.  Bvo,  London,  Lonamaofl^  1866. 

1S07.  Rev.  Robert  LawnoiK*  Ottley,  Awpectt  of  the  Old 
Tettamfni.  pp.  xii,  448,  Svo,  London.  Longmanii,  1807. 

IS99.  Rev.  William  Ralph  luge,  Chrittian  MjfttKum, 
pp.  XV,  3fi0,  Bnt,  Landon,  Methuea,  1S69. 
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1001.  Rev.  ArdubiUd  Eobertaoii,  Rtfmum  Dei,  pp.  lii* 
i02,  Svo,  Loadoo,  Metbuen,  1901* 

1&03.  tLBV,  WiUitim  Hd^sn  Hatton,  The  Inftuena  of 
ChnttianUif  upon  Nnthnal  Chomcter,  Ultisiraied  fry  the 
Live*  and  Lct^ndt  of  thi  Bnfftiah  SainU,  pp-  ?dv,  12,  SSiS, 
Svo,  Ixindou.  WelJs.  Gardnern  Darton  &  Co.,  1903. 

lOOfi.  Rev.  Frederick  William  BusseJl,  Christian  Tk»^ 
ology  ancf  Social  Fraorea,  Loado&t  Metbuen,  1907. 

BAM:  In  the  civil  law  of  the  old  Germaa  Em- 
pire, a  declaration  of  outla^iy;  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiy  adopts  by  the  church  as  the  common  name 
for  ^  declaration  of  excommunication  (q^T*)* 

BANCROFT,  RICHARD  t  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  at  Famworth,  Laneaabire^  1&14;  d.  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  London,  Nov.  2,  1610*  He  was 
edacAtpd  at  Cambridge  <B,A.,  1567;  D.D.,  1586), 
was  made  reetor  of  Teveraham,  near  Cambridge, 
1576,  and  roee  st^Kiily  till  he  became  Bbhop  of 
London  in  1597  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1604,  Ha  waa  a  High-churchman ,  asserting  that 
the  episcopal  authority  is  based  upon  a  divine  rights 
and  most  violently  opposed  to  the  Puritans,  whiDm 
he  often  attacked  in  his  sermond,  A&  president  of 
the  Convocation p  he  presented  for  adoption  the 
Book  of  Canons  now  in  force,  and  as  Archbif^hop 
be  was  "  the  chief  overseer  "  of  the  autboriaed  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  which  he  had  opposed  as  a  Puri- 
tan proposttion  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
{1604).     His  literary  remains  ar«  unimportant. 

BAIfES,ba''ndj]% DOMINGO:  Spanish  theologian; 
b.  either  at  Mondragon  (65  m.  s.o.  of  Bayonne, 
France),  Biscaya,  or  at  Valladolid  Feb*  2S,  1528; 
d.  at  Medina  del  Campo  Oct,  21,  1604.  He  studied 
at  Salamanca;  joined  the  Dominicans  1544;  lec- 
tured on  theology  at  Avila,  Alcala,  ValladoUd,  and 
Salamanca.  At  Avila  he  became  the  confessor  of 
St*  Theresa  and  remained  her  friend  till  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  expounders  and 
defenders  of  Thomism  (see  Tbouab  Aquinas, 
Saint)  and  contributed  much  to  the  condemnation 
of  Molina,  His  chief  work  was  his  commentary  on 
the  Summa  theologim  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (4  vols., 
Salamanca,  1584^94). 

BAKGORIAH  CONTROVERSY-  See  Hoauley, 
Benjamin. 

BANKS,  JOHN  SHAW:  English  Wesleyan;  b. 
at  Sheffield  Oct.  8,  1S35.  He  was  educated  at 
King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and,  after 
being  a  missionary  in  southern  India  from  1856 
to  1864,  was  a  niinister  of  his  denomination  in 
Plymouth,  Dewsbury,  London,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow  until  1880*  Siac«  the  latter  year  he 
has  been  professor  of  theology  in  Headingley  Col- 
lege, Leeds.  He  was  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  in  1902,  and  has  written  Three  iTidian 
Iiero€s  :  Missionary t  Siaiesman^  Soldier  (London, 
1874);  Martin  Luther f  the  Prophets  of  Gennany 
(1877);  Our  Indian  Empire,  iU  i?ise  arid  Growth 
(1880);  Manmd  of  Chri^ian  Doctrine  (1887); 
Scripture  and  its  WUnesses^  OtUlines  of  Chriatwn 
Evidence  (1896);  The  Tendencies  of  Modem  The- 
ology (1897);  Development  of  Doctrine  in  the  Early 
Church  (1899);  Demlopmeni  of  Doctrine  from  the 
Early  Middle  Agtx  to  the  Reformation  (1901),  in 
addition  to  translating  F,  A,  Philippics  "  Coounen^ 


tary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  "  (2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1878-79);  D.  G.  Monrad^a  '*  The 
Worid  of  Prayer  *'  (London,  1S79);  and  I.  A.  Dor- 
ner'a  "  System  of  Christiaa  Doctrine  '*  (in  coliab" 
oration  with  A.  Cave,  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1880- 
82),  as  well  as  a  number  of  less  important  German 
theological  works. 

BANKS,  LOUIS  ALBERT:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Comwallis,  Ore.,  Nov.  12,  1855*  He 
was  educated  at  Philomath  College,  Philomath, 
Ore.,  and  Boston  Univcmty,  but  did  not  take  a 
degree.  He  has  held  pastorates  at  the  Hall  Street 
Church,  Portland,  Ore.,  Vancouver  and  Seattle, 
Wash,,  Bois^  City,  Ida.,  Trinity  Church,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  First  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  Hanson 
Place  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  St.  John's  Church 
and  First  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  Grace  Church, 
New  York  City,  and  Trinity  Church,  Denver,  CoL 
He  was  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor  of  Mas^ 
sachnsetta  in  1893,  and  is  now  an  evangelist  for 
the  American  Antisalocn  League.  In  th^^logy 
he  is  an  orthodox  Methodist.  He  has  written  Ths 
People's  Christ  (Boston,  1891);  The  While  Slaves 
(1892);  The  Revival  Quiver  (1S93);  Anecdotes  and 
MoraU  (New  York,  1894);  Comrnon  Folks*  Religion 
(Boston,,  1804);  Honeycomb  of  Life  (New  York, 
1895);  Heavenly  Trade  Winds  (1895);  The  Christ 
Dream  (1896);  Christ  and  his  Friends  (1896); 
Paul  and  his  Friends  (1896);  The  Saloon-Kteper'a 
Ledger  (1896);  The  Fisherman  and  his  Friends 
(1897);  Seven  Times  around  Jericho  (1897);  Hero 
Tales  from  Sacred  Story  (1897);  The  Christ  Broth- 
erhood: Heroic  Personalities  (1 898);  The  Unex^ 
pected  Christ  (1898);  Immortal  Hymns  and  Their 
Story  (Cleveland,  1898);  Sermon  Stories  for  Boys 
and  Girls  (New  York,  189S);  Immortal  Songs  of 
Camp  and  Field  (Cleveland,  1899);  The  Great  Sin- 
ners of  the  Bible  (New  York,  1899);  A  Year**  Prayer 
MeHing  Talks  (New  York,  1899);  Chats  mth  Young 
Christians  (Cleveland,  1900);  David  and  his  Friend* 
{New  York,  1900);  The  Lord's  Arrows  (1900); 
Fr€$h  Bait  for  Fishers  of  Men  (aeveland,  1900); 
Poetry  and  Morals  (New  York,  1900);  Hidden 
Wells  of  ComfoH  (1901);  The  Great  Saints  of  the 
Bible  (1901);  Unused  Rainbows  (Chicago,  1901); 
The  Motherhood  of  God  (1901);  The  King's  Ste^w 
ards  (New  York,  1902);  Life  of  Hev,  T.  DeWid  Tal- 
mage,  D.D.  (1902);  Youth  of  Famous  Americans 
(1902);  Windouos  for  Sermons  (1902);  The  H^ing 
of  Souls  (1902);  The  Great  PortraUs  of  the  Bible 
(1903);  Boul-Winning  Stories  (1903);  Thirty-one 
Revival  Sermons  (1904);  The  Religious  Life  of  Fo' 
mous  Americans  (1904))  and  Greait  Promises  of  ike 
Bible  (1905). 

BANNS;  A  public  amiouncement  of  an  intendcsd 
marriage,  made  in  chiut^h  during  service.  The 
word  is  a  plural  of  ban,  meaning  an  authoritativ© 
proclamatton.  The  singular  in  the  modem  sense 
occurs  in  the  fifteenth  century;  since  then  the 
plural  only  is  found.  Banna  really  have  no  con- 
nection either  with  the  professiones  of  the  early 
Church,  alluded  to  by  Ignatius  and  Tertullian,  or 
^ith  the  provision  made  in  the  Carolingian  capitu^ 
lary  of  802  for  investigation  by  the  clergy  and 
seniores  in  order  to  avoid  mcestuoils  maniagea. 
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The  publio  announcement  seems  to  have  become 
customary  first  in  France,  then  in  England  (where 
the  Synod  of  Westminster,  1200,  decreed  that  no 
marriage  should  be  contracted  without  banns 
thrice  published  in  the  church),  and  were  pre- 
scribed for  the  whole  Church  by  Innocent  III  in  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1215.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  the  proclamation 
must  be  made  in  the  place  of  residence  of  both 
parties  on  three  consecutive  Sundays  or  feasts  of 
obligation.  The  bishop  may  dispense  from  this 
rule,  and  in  case  of  need  the  parish  priest  may  dis- 
regard it;  in  any  case  its  observance  does  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  The  evangel- 
ical chiurches  of  Germany  retained  this  custom,  as 
involving  investigation  of  possible  impedunents 


and  intercession  of  the  congregation  for  the  couple, 
and  most  secular  laws,  where  marriage  in  church 
is  required,  have  also  sanctioned  it,  as  a  prdim- 
inary  to  ecclesiastical  marriage.  [In  the  Church  of 
England  the  Prayer-book  requires  the  publication 
of  banns  on  three  successive  Sundays,  after  the 
second  lesson  at  morning  or  evening  prayer.  This 
may  be  avoided  by  the  procuring  of  a  special  license 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  United 
States  banns  are  published  only  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chiurch  and  certain  minor  denominations.] 

(E.  Friedberq.) 
Bzblzographt:  Bingham,  Orioinet,  book  xxii,  ohap.  ii,  §  2; 
£.  Mart^ne,  De  arUiquu  eecle*ia  ritibuB,  book  ii,  ohap. 
ix,  art.  Y,  3  volt.,  Antwerp,  173&-37;  J.  Feaeler,  Der 
Kirchavbann  und  teine  FUoen,  Vienna,  1862;  Schilling, 
Der  Kirehenbann  nach  kanonudien  Recht,  Leipsio,  1869. 


I.  Biblical  Doctrine. 

1.  Origin  and  Practise. 

2.  Significance    of    Qiristian 
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II.  Church  Doctrine. 

1.  Patristic  Teaching. 
Primitive  Period  (§1). 
Fourth  Century  (§  2). 
Augustine  (§3). 

2.  Roman     Catholic     and    Eastern 

Teaching. 

Scholasticism  and  Later    Roman 
Catholicism  (§1). 

The  Eastern  Church  (§  2). 
8.  Teaching  of  the  Reformers. 

Lutheran  (§  1). 

Reformed  (§  2). 

Modem  Developments  (S  3). 
III.  Liturgical  Usage. 

1.  General  Development  to  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Origioal  Forms  (§  1). 

The  Subapostolic  Age  (S  2). 

In  Tertunian  (§  3). 

Lines  of  Development  (§  4). 

z.  Biblical  Doctrine.— 1.  Origin  and  Practise: 
Conybeare  has  tried  to  prove  that  the  original  text  of 
Matt,  xxviii,  19  did  not  contain  the  baptismal  com- 
mand or  the  Trinitarian  formula,  which  were  interpo- 
lated, according  to  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  But  since  the  investigations  of  Biggen- 
bach,  the  ordinary  reading  may  be  considered  the 
original.  Jesus,  however,  can  not  have  given  his 
disciples  this  Trinitarian  order  of  baptism  after  his 
resurrection;  for  the  New  Testament  knows  only 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Acts  ii,  38;  viii,  16; 
xix,  5;  Gal.  iii,  27;  Rom.  vi,  3;  I  Cor.  i,  13-15), 
which  still  occurs  even  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  whUe  the  Trinitarian  formula  occurs 
only  in  Matt,  xxviii,  19  and  then  only  again  Didache 
vii,  1  and  Justin,  ApoL,  i,  61.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  the  Apostolic  Church  thus  disobeyed  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  Lord,  which  it  otherwise 
considered  the  highest  authority.  Occurrences 
Uke  those  of  Acts  xix,  1-7  ought  to  have  shown 
that  the  prescribed  formula  of  baptism  could  not 
have  been  shortened  to  *'  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  if  the  character  of  baptism  was  to  be  re- 
tained as  commanded.  Judging  from  I  Cor.  i, 
14-17,  Paul  did  not  know  Matt,  xxviii,  19;  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  written  that  Christ  had  sent 
him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel.  More- 


BAPTISM. 

2L  Development  of  the  Ritual  in  Vari- 
ous Parts  of  the  Church. 

Syria  (§  1). 

Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople  (§2). 

Egypt  and  Ethiopia  ((  3). 

Rome  (S  4). 

Spain  and  Africa  (§5). 

Milan  and  North  Italy  ((  6). 

Gaul  (§  7). 
8.  The  Baptismal  Service  in  the  Refor- 
mation Churches. 

Three  Main  Types  (§  1). 

Later  Development  (§  2). 
4.  The  Minister  of  Baptism. 
6.  The  Time  for  Baptism. 

6.  The  Place  of  Baptism. 

7.  Sponsors. 
IV.  Disoussioa  of  Controverted  Points. 

1.  The  Argument  against  the  Neces- 
sity of  Immersion. 
Immersion,  even  if  the  Original 
Form,  a  Circumstantial  Detail 
(Jl). 
The  Apostolic  Practise  not  Certain 
(S2). 


Philological  Considerations  (S  3). 
Archeological  Considerations  (§  4). 
Considerations     from    Symbolism 

(J  6). 
The  Mode  of  Applying  the  Water 

Unessential  (§  6). 
2.  The  Baptism  of  Infants. 

Arguments  against  Infant  Baptism 

(§1). 
Arguments  in  Reply  (§  2). 
Origin  of  Infant  Baptism  (§  3). 
Patristic  Testimony  (§  4). 
The  Schoolmen  and  the  Reforma- 
tion Period  (§  5). 
8.  The  Baptist   Position  Concerning 

Immersion  and  Infant  Baptism. 
True  Baptism  a  Burial  in  Water 

(§1). 
The  Testimony  of  Cyprian  (§  2). 
Origin  of  Affusion  (§  3). 
The    Argument    from    Ssrmbolism 

(§4). 
Objections     to     Infant     Baptism 

(§6). 


over,  had  it  been  known  at  the  Apostolic  CoimcQ, 
the  missionary  spheres  could  not  have  been  so 
separated  that  Peter  was  recognized  as  the  apostle 
of  the  circumcision,  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  apostles 
of  the  heathen  (Gal.  ii,  7-8);  rather  would  the 
original  apostles  have  claimed  the  universal  apos- 
toiate  for  themselves.  Finally,  the  distinctly 
liturgical  character  of  the  formula  Matt,  xxviii,  19 
is  strange;  it  was  not  the  way  of  Jesus  to  make 
such  formulas.  Nevertheless  this  baptismal  com- 
mand contains  the  elements  which  constitute 
Christian  baptism;  for  the  activity  of  the  Son  in 
baptism  implies  the  immediate  cooperation  of  the 
Father;  and  from  the  beginning  Christian  baptism 
has  been  considered  the  mediating  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Therefore  while  the  formal  authen- 
ticity of  Matt,  xxviii,  19  must  be  disputed,  it  must 
still  be  assumed  that  the  later  congregations  recog- 
nized as  the  will  of  their  Lord  that  which  they 
experienced  as  the  effect  of  baptism  and  traced  it 
back  to  a  direct  word  of  Jesus. 

If  Matt,  xxviii,  19  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
baptismal  command,  we  have  no  direct  word  of 
Jesus  which  institutes  baptism;  for  Mark  xvi,  16 
belongs  to  the  spurious  appendix  of  the  Gospel  and 
is  dependent  upon  Matt,  xxviii,  19.  But  from  the 
very  beginning  the  Christian  Church  has  universally 
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practised  baptism  (Actsii,  38;  viii,  36,  38;  x,  48; 
I  Cor.  xii,  13;  Gal.  iii,  27;  Eph.  iv,  5;  John  iii,  5), 
and  must  therefore  have  been  convinced  that  it 
was  acting  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord.  The 
origin  of  baptism  may  perhaps  be  explained  as 
follows:  the  word  of  Jesus  in  Acts  i,  5  repeats  John 
the  Baptist's  prophecy  of  spiritual  baptism  (Mark 
i,  8).  Moreover,  the  farewell  discourses  in  John 
and  the  expression  epangelia  Urn  p7ieumato«,  which 
occurs  like  a  technical  term  in  Acts  ii,  33;  Gal.  iii, 
14;  Eph.  i,  13,  postulate  an  utterance  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  disciples. 
But  Jesus  had  spoken  of  baptism  as  a  symbol  of 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Being  filled  with  the  Spirit 
was  for  him  the  antitype  of  the  baptism  of  John. 
When  the  disciples,  after  the  completion  of  the  Mes- 
sianic work,  took  up  again  the  baptismal  rite  which 
they  had  formerly  practised  at  his  command  (John 
iii,  22;  iv,  1,  2)  as  a  preparation  for  admission  into 
the  Messianic  congregation,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  upon  the  baptized,  they  came  to  the 
conviction  that  they  were  acting  according  to  the 
will  of  their  Master  and  now  combined  the  above- 
mentioned  words  concerning  the  Spirit  and  Chris- 
tian baptism.  Christian  baptism  has  its  real  root 
in  the  baptism  of  John,  not  in  the  sphere  of  mys- 
terious initiations  and  lustrations  of  Greek  religious 
societies,  or  in  the  great  wave  of  Babylonian  bap- 
tism which  poured  over  the  civilized  countries  of 
that  time  from  the  East. 

2.  Siffnifloanoeof  ChrlBtlan  Baptism:  The  Greek 
phrase  baptuein  en  or  epi  tOi  onomati  lisou  means 
that  the  act  of  baptism  takes  place  with  the  utter- 
ance of  the  name  of  Jesus;  baptizein  eis  to  onoma 
lesou  means  that  the  person  baptized  enters  into 
the  relation  of  belonging  to  Christ,  of  being  his 
property.  All  three  formulas  are  alike  in  so  far  as 
the  baptized  are  subjected  to  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  Jesus,  who  is  now  their  Lord.  Accord- 
ing to  Paul  (Rom.  vi,  1-11;  Col.  ii,  11,  12;  Gal. 
iii,  26,  27;  I  Cor.  xii,  13;  vi,  11;  Eph.  v,  26;  Tit. 
iii,  5),  baptism  secures  purification  from  sins,  the 
putting  off  of  the  sinful  body  of  the  flesh,  morti- 
fication of  sin,  renewal  of  life,  regeneration,  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  communion  with  the 
life  of  Christ,  incorporation  into  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  the  Church.  Everywhere  baptism  is 
represented  as  the  mediating  agency  of  real  objec- 
tive effects,  with  God  as  their  cause,  and  not  as  a 
merely  symbolical  act.  Paul's  teaching  on  baptism 
is  not  a  transition  from  pagan  cults,  but  his  mystical 
doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  to  be 
explained  from  his  religious  experience,  which  he 
objectifies  in  a  manner  conditioned  by  the  history 
of  his  time.  The  Book  of  Acts  does  not  contain 
theological  reflections  on  baptism  like  those  of 
Paul's  epistles,  but  simple  views  of  the  congregar 
tions,  and  the  connection  with  the  baptism  of 
John  is  here  plainer  (Acts  xxii,  16;  ii,  38)  than  in 
Paul.  It  is  true,  we  find  also  in  Acts  the  relation 
of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  baptism  (Acts  ii,  38; 
viii,  13-17;  xix,  6;  in  ix,  17-18;  x,  44-48  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  precedes  baptism),  but  this  connection 
is  looser  than  in  Paul,  and  in  some  passages  (viii, 
13-17;  xix,  6)  it  is  only  external.  Baptism  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  also  in  I  Pet.  iii, 


21;  Heb.  x,  22;  vi,  2;  John  iii,  5;  xiii,  10.  The 
act  was  often  performed  immediately  after  tlie 
recognition  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and  the 
decision  to  join  the  Messianic  congregation  with- 
out further  preparation  (Acts  ii,  41;  viii,  38;  ix, 
18;  X,  33-48;  xvi,  33).  A  detailed  baptismal 
profession  of  faith  was  still  wanting;  but  baptism 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  was  equivalent  to  such  a 
profession.  P.  Peine. 

n.  Church  Doctrine.— 1.  Patristic  Teaohin^: 
The  expressions  of  the  Fathers  on  the  subject  ar« 
very  indefinite,  the  symbolical  and  realistic  features 
not  clearly  distinguished.  It  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
taken  seriously  when  Justin  (/  Apol.f  Ixi)  compares 
regeneration  by  the  water  of  baptism  with  natural 
generation  as  its  proper  counterpart;  but  with 
Tertullian  speculation  concerning  the 
I.  Primitive  general    cosmic    signification    of    the 

Period,  water,  its  inner  natural  relation  to  the 
spirit  of  God  (Gen.  i,  2),  goes  so  far 
that  he  undoubtedly  thinks  of  some  sort  of  real 
connection  of  the  Spirit  with  the  water  of  baptism. 
He  probably  imagines  that  the  Holy  Spirit  after 
the  invocation  of  God  makes  his  *'  ai>ode  "  in  the 
water  {De  baptismo,  iii-v).  But  it  is  not  dear 
how  God  or  the  Spirit  is  supposed  to  act  upon  man 
through  the  water  or  out  of  the  water,  how  far 
through  the  agency  of  the  body  or  how  far  through 
will  and  thought. 

Since  the  earliest  days  two  ideas  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  estimate  of  baptism — the 
view  that  it  forms  the  sure,  and,  a^  a  rule,  the  only 
entrance  to  the  congregation  of  Christ  and  its 
blessings,  i.e.,  to  salvation;  and  the  belief  that 
while  its  effects  may  be  lost,  it  can  not  be  repeated. 
To  the  former  view  there  was  only  one  exception, 
the  belief  that  martjrrdom,  the  baptism  of  blood, 
could  replace  baptism  with  water.  Baptism  of 
blood  was  even  to  be  preferred  in  so  far  as  it  ad- 
mitted directly  and  irrevocably  into  the  heavenly 
congregation  of  Christ.  Why  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  repeat  baptism  with  water  is  not 
quite  intelligible.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this 
view  was  soon  felt  to  be  a  heavy  burden.  The 
more  highly  baptism  was  valued,  the  more  was  the 
loss  of  its  grace  dreaded,  and  thus  a  tendency  grew 
up  to  postpone  it  to  the  end  of  hfe.  None  the  less, 
as  early  as  the  second  century  the  custom  develop)ed 
of  baptizing  children,  if  not  infants  in  arms  at  least 
those  of  "  tender  age  "  (see  below,  IV,  2).  Ter- 
tullian disapproved  of  this,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
baptism  should  be  postponed  to  the  period  of  a  fuller 
development.  He  is  also  the  first  to  mention  the 
institution  of  sponsors  (see  below.  III,  7).  All  the 
blessings  of  the  Church  are  brought  into  connection 
with  baptism — forgiveness  of  sins,  renewal  of  life 
(regeneration),  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  proper 
knowledge  of  God  ("  illumination  "),  assurance  of 
eternal  life  (incorruptibility  of  soul  and  body).  In 
course  of  time,  the  different  acts  of  baptism  were 
separated — the  immersion  in  water  from  the 
anointing  and  laying  on  of  hands,  which  had  been 
added,  it  is  uncertain  how  early.  It  was  then 
thought  that  immersion  or  ablution  signified  puri- 
fication from  sin,  and  the  other  acts  equipment 
with  the  Spirit  and  bestowal  of  eternal  life.     In 
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practise,  however,  these  theoretical  distinctions 
were  never  strictly  kept  apart.  Tertullian  re- 
quired that  as  a  rule  only  the  bishop,  or  a  presbyter 
or  deacon  delegated  by  him,  should  perform  the 
act  of  baptism;  only  in  case  of  necessity  was  a  lay- 
man authorized  to  perform  it  (De  baptismo,  xvii). 
Cyprian  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  priest  (aacerdoa) 
"  must  "  (oportet)  "  purify  and  hallow  "  the  water 
(Epiat.,  Ixx,  1). 

In  the  fourth  century  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
was  treated  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  third 
catechetical  lecture  (MPG,  xxxiii,  425  sqq.)»  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  ''  Discourse  on  Holy 
Baptism  "  (Orat.,  xl,  MPG,  xxxvi,  360  sqq.),  and 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  ("  Greater 
2,  Fourth  Catechetical  Oration,"  xl,  Af  PG,  xlv. 
Century.  101;  and  "  Address  to  those  who 
Postpone  Baptism,"  MPO,  xlvi,  1). 
Both  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Gregory  Nazianzen 
desire  an  "  early  "  baptism,  at  any  rate  no  "  pro- 
crastination." Baptism  is  here  spoken  of  as  a 
power  of  prime  importance  as  an  aid  to  man  in 
his  temptations.  It  is  so  necessary  that  even  a 
child  can  not  be  saved  without  it.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen "  recommends ''  that  a  child  shall  be  bap- 
tized in  the  **  third  year  of  his  life.  *  That,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  to  which  Tertullian  witnesses, 
baptism  of  children  became  soon  more  and  more 
a  general  custom,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Or^n  C*  On  Romans,"  bk.  v)  considers  it  an 
apostolic  tradition.  The  motive  for  its  enforce- 
ment differs  with  different  authors.  In  fact,  the 
general  notions  as  to  the  meaning  of  baptism 
vary  so  widely  that  there  was  evidently  not  yet 
any  recognized  "  church  doctrine  "  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  Not  a  few  ideas  from  the  anal- 
ogous rites  of  pagan  mysteries  crept  into  the  teach- 
ing of  theologians. 

The  first  who  developed  a  really  dogmatic  theory 
of  baptism  was  Augustine,  imder  the  stress  of  his 
controversy  with  the  Donatists  (see  Heretic 
Baptism).  His  most  important  early 
3.  Augus-  writing  on  the  subject  is  the  com- 
tine.  prehensive  work  De  baptismo  contra 
Donatistas  libri  vii  (MPL,  xliii),  with 
which  may  be  coupled  the  smaller  treatise  De 
unico  baptismo  contra  PetUianum  (ibid. ).  He  makes 
a  sharp  distinction  between  eacramentum  and  tea 
aacramenti.  It  is  possible,  according  to  him,  to 
obtain  the  eacramerUum  without  the  res,  the  grace 
of  which  the  sacrament  is  a  sign.  He  also  taught 
originally  that  one  might  obtain  the  res  without 
the  sacramerUum,  but  later  he  abandoned  this  view, 
at  least  in  regard  to  baptism.  The  older  he  grew, 
the  more  firmly  he  was  convinced  that  baptism  was 
indispensable  for  salvation,  since  men  could  be 
saved  only  within  the  Church,  to  which  baptism 
was  the  only  entrance.  It  is  true,  he  was  thinking 
in  this  connection  primarily  of  adults;  but  even  in 
their  case  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  God  would  be 
gracious  if  by  any  chance  a  catechumen  should  die 
without  baptism  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  Later, 
however,  he  believed  that  even  children  dyiDg  un- 
baptized  could  not  be  saved,  although  they  would 
meet  only  the  smallest  degree  of  condemnation 
(cf.  De  peccatorum  meritis  et  remissione  et  de  bap* 


tismo  parvulorum  libri  Hi,  MPL,  xliv).  In  the 
controversy  with  Pelagius,  Augustine  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  devetop  and  justify  his  views  on 
the  baptism  of  children  (cf.  especially  his  Epist. 
ad  Dardanum,  Epist.,  clxxxvii,  MPL,  xxxiii).  It 
was  Augujtine  especially  who  developed  the  theory 
that  baptism  had  reference  to  original  sin.  It  is 
true  he  laid  more  emphasis  originally  on  sin  in 
general  than  on  original  sin  as  the  obstacle  to  be 
removed  by  baptism.  But  the  more  the  idea  of 
the  baptism  of  children  began  to  occupy  his  mind, 
so  much  the  more  original  sin  became  the  central 
point  of  his  interest,  coupled  with  the  question 
of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  faith  in  con- 
nection with  baptism.  He  taught  not  that  the 
children  themselves  had  faith,  but  that  the  faith 
of  the  Church  benefited  them.  Since  the  Church 
presents  the  children  to  God  in  baptism,  making  a 
confession  of  faith  in  their  stead,  God  grants  them 
real  forgiveness  and  power  for  a  real  "  conversion 
of  the  heart "  when  they  grow  older  (cf.  especiaUy 
his  Epist,  ad  Bonifacium,  Epist.,  xcviii,  MPL, 
xxxiii).  But  at  this  point  his  views  on  predestina- 
tion come  in,  and  with  them  his  distinctions  within 
the  sacrament,  according  to  which  baptism  does  not 
suffice  for  salvation  if  one  is  not  predestined. 

2.  BoBuui  Oatholioand  BafltemTeaohinflr:  Scho- 
lasticism on  the  whole  only  elaborated  and  systema- 
tized the  doctrine  of  Augustine  (cf .  Peter  Lombard, 
Sent.,  IV,  dist.  iii~vii,  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
I.  Scholar-  TiBSfSumma,  III,  qusest.  Ixvi-lxxi).  The 
tidsm  and  views  expressed  in  the  Catechismua 
Later  Ro-  Romanus  (part  II,  chap,  ii)  and  in  Bel- 
man  Cathd-  larmine's  treatise  De  baptismo  {Dispur 
idsm.  taiiones  de  controverstis  ChristiancB  fidei, 
II,  ii,  1)  rest  upon  the  same  basis. 
It  became  customary  among  the  scholastics  to 
explain  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  by  the 
distinction  of  the  conceptions  materia  and  forma. 
Everything  in  the  sacrament  rests  upon  divine 
institution  and  therefore  can  not  be  altered  even 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Church  can 
not  abolish  a  sacrament,  and  is  bound  to  observe 
its  matter  and  form,  but  may  be  assured  of  possess- 
ing and  transmitting  evers^hing  that  the  sacrar 
ment  ought  to  contain  and  offer  according  to  the 
divine  will.  If  matter  and  form  are  properly  con- 
nected, the  sacrament  produces  its  effects  ex  opere 
operate.  The  matter  of  baptism  is  water  only; 
its  form  is  the  words,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
In  baptism  all  sins  are  forgiven,  in  the  child  original 
sin,  in  adults  actual  sins  also.  With  special 
reference  to  original  sin  Thomas  teaches  that  it  is 
taken  away  only  reatu,  i.e.,  in  regard  to  its  guilt 
(which  is  great  enough  to  exclude  one  from  the 
bliss  of  heaven),  but  not  actu.  The  latter  expres- 
sion means  that  *'  concupiscence  "  still  remains  as 
a  "tinder"  (James)  from  which  at  any  moment 
sin  may  be  kindled  into  flame.  Peter  Lombard 
empha^zes  the  idea  that  natural  concupiscence  is 
"weakened."  The  CouncQ  of  Trent  {Sessio  V) 
teaches  that  it  is  not  sin  in  the  proper  sense.  Real 
conversion  follows  baptism,  but  rests  partly  upon 
the  grace  which  it  bestows  and  which  only  needs 
to  be  used  by  our  free  wilL    Great  significance  is 
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attached  to  the  teaching  of  Thomas  especially  con- 
ceming  the  "  character "  which  baptism  confers. 
This  also  goes  back  to  Augustine,  who  touches  this 
idea  briefly  in  order  to  establish  the  validity  of 
the  baptism  of  heretics.  Baptism  incorporates  us 
with  Christ  imder  all  circumstances.  It  confers 
the  "  character  "  of  belonging  objectively  to  Christ, 
to  his  "  body,"  the  Church.  This  character  is 
indelible,  and  depends  only  upon  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament  a»  to  matter  and  form. 
Thus  baptism  brings  every  one  into  actual  contact 
with  the  flow  of  grace  emanating  from  Christ. 
Whoever  "  interposes  an  obstacle  "  by  not  receiving 
baptism  in  the  subjectively  right  disposition  (for 
instance,  as  a  heretic)  does  not  experience  this 
inunediate  contact  with  grace  as  justification  imtil 
he  subsequently  removes  the  obstacle  (as,  in  the 
case  supposed,  by  returning  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church).  The  character  conferred  in  baptism 
carries  with  it  the  right  and  capacity  to  receive 
the  other  sacraments,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
volves the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Church.  In 
practise  it  is  the  sacrament  of  penance  which  sub- 
sequently makes  the  character  of  the  baptized 
heretic  or  hypocrite  efiicacious  for  salvation.  On 
the  basis  of  its  theory  of  character,  the  Roman 
Church  acknowledges  **  in  principle  "  the  baptism 
of  Protestants,  but  practically  is  often  in  doubt 
whether  the  Protestant  Churches  perform  baptism 
with  due  regard  to  matter  and  form.  Converts 
are  thus,  where  any  uncertainty  exists,  baptized 
hypothetically  with  the  form,  "  If  thou  art  not 
already  baptized,  I  baptize  thee,"  etc.  In  one 
essential  point  scholasticism  differed  from  Augus- 
tine, at  least  from  the  Augustine  of  the  later, 
stricter  period,  by  acknowledging  not  only  the 
"  baptism  of  blood,"  but  the  "  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit "  or  "  of  desire  "  as  conveying  grace.  Ac- 
cording to  Peter  Lombard  and  especially  Thomas 
Aquinas,  an  adult  may  even  before  baptism  antic- 
ipate in  faith  the  effects  of  baptism  upon  the  heart 
(canverno  in  the  proper  sense);  he  may  so  effi- 
caciously desire  salvation  as  to  be  incorporated  with 
Christ  mentaliter  and  possess  the  res  sacramenti 
without  the  aacramentum,  so  that  if  he  should  die 
suddenly,  the  votum  sacramenti  would  be  sufficient 
to  secure  him  salvation.  The  Roman  Church  still 
denies  salvation  to  unbaptized  infants;  the  whole 
tradition  on  that  point  was  so  firmly  established 
that  scholasticism  did  not  dare  to  think  differently. 
According  to  this  doctrine  imbaptized  infants  do 
not  go  to  hell,  but  they  do  not  get  into  heaven; 
they  remain  in  a  special  place,  the  limbus  infantium 
(see  Limbus). 

Not  much  need  be  said  of  Eastern  teaching  in 

medieval    and    modem    times.     The   later   Greek 

mind  seems  to  have  foimd  other  "  mysteries,"  not 

indeed  more  important,  but  more  interesting  and 

more  in  need  of  exposition.     Of  course,  however, 

this  sacrament  could  not  be  omitted 

2.  The      from  the  considerations  of  mystagogic 

Eastern      theology  (q.v.).    From    the   time  of 

Church.     Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  the   pseud o- 

Dionysius   the    baptismal  ceremonies 

have  had  their  fixed  place  in  these  discussions;  but 

a  much  larger  place  is  given,    especially  in   the 


Byzantine  period,  to  the  Eucharist.  The  most 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  after  the  Are- 
opagite  is  that  of  Nikolaos  Kabawilas,  metropc^- 
itan  of  Thessalonica  (d.  1371),  particularly  in  his 
treatise  "  On  Life  in  Christ."  The  Greeks  em- 
phasize the  ideas  of  regeneration  and  illumination, 
and  conceive  both  under  such  aspects  as  are  attain- 
able by  specific  philosophical  (Aristotelian)  methods. 
The  notion  of  a  new  birth  is  carried  through  by 
means  of  the  terms  **  matter  "  and  "  form  ";  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  transference  from  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  or  sin  into  that  of  light  or  truth  is 
easily  illustrated  by  the  relation  long  supposed  to 
exist  between  darkness  and  matter,  between  light 
and  form  or  the  true  "  idea  "  or  image  of  God  in 
man.  The  conception  of  original  sin  was  current 
also  among  the  later  Greeks.  The  theologians  of 
the  seventeenth  century  considered  Protestant 
views  a  corruption  of  the  truth,  which  they  found 
in  an  unconditional  realism  as  to  the  value  of  the 
baptismal  ceremony.  Baptism  to  them  is  not 
merely  the  forgiveness,  but  the  abolition,  the  ex- 
tinction, of  sin — although  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
seize  the  precise  shade  of  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  their  rhetorical  expressions.  They 
require,  in  opposition  alike  to  Rome  and  to  Prot- 
estantism, a  threefold  immersion,  although  the 
Russian  Church  has  formally  abandoned  the  prac- 
tise of  rebaptizing  Westerns.  They  teach  that 
children  dying  without  baptism  can  not  be  saved, 
although  Mesoloras,  for  example,  lays  stress  upon 
the  lightness  of  the  penalty  in  their  case. 

8.  Teachinff  of  the  Beformera:  In  order  to  un- 
derstand correctly  Luther's  attitude  toward  bap- 
tism, it  is  necessary  to  grasp  his  idea  of  grace,  which 
forms  the  central  distinction  between  the  conception 
of  the  sacraments  in  Protestantism  and  Roman 
Catholicism.     Luther  defined  grace  no  longer  in 

the  sense  of  divine  power  (virtus), 
I.  Lutheran,  but  as  a  sign  or  token  of  the  divine 

disposition — in  the  older  Latin  sense 
as  the  divine  favor.  He  also  considered  baptism 
necessary  for  salvation,  believing  imconditionally 
in  the  command  of  Christ,  Matt,  xxviii,  19.  He 
did  not  seek  for  the  reason  of  this  oonmiand,  for 
its  "  necessity "  in  a  rational  sense,  seeing  in  it 
simply  an  expression  of  the  love  of  Christ,  who 
desires  to  convince  us  through  baptism  of  God's 
favor  and  thereby  to  awaken  "  faith  "  {fides  in  the 
sense  of  fidticia).  In  baptism  we  experience  the 
actual  bestowal  of  the  favor  of  God,  wUch,  without 
it,  does  not,  or  at  least  does  not  indubitably,  descend 
on  man.  Luther  does  not  understand  the  necessity 
of  baptism  for  salvation  in  the  sense  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  included  in  the  sacrament  in  an  objective 
sense,  but  that  while  one  can  not  be  entirely  cer- 
tain of  grace  without  the  sacrament,  in  virtue  of  it 
one  may  be  **  always  "  assured  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  faith.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  addresses 
itself  too  much  to  humanity  in  general;  the  sacra- 
ment applies  itself  to  the  individual  as  such,  and 
thus  gives  him  the  assiu'ance  of  grace,  and  in  case 
of  doubt  it  is  the  only  full  guaranty  that  he  is  in 
God's  favor.  Luther  does  not  follow  the  Roman 
idea  of  **  character  "  as  conferred  by  baptism,  but 
applies  his  new  definition  of  grace  to  the  content 
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of  baptism  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  bap- 
tism possesses  validity  for  the  whole  life,  validity 
as  a  real  ofifer  of  grace.  He  seeks  in  baptism  nothing 
but  grace.  Throughout  the  whole  life  that  is 
realized  which  God  in  baptism  makes  known  to  us 
as  his  will  through  the  stgnumj  the  act  performed 
by  means  of  water.  Luther's  idea  of  baptism  was 
identical  with  his  idea  of  the  sacraments  in  general — 
that  they  make  plain  and  confirm  the  "  Word." 
Like  the  Word,  baptism  can  only  be  efiicacious  if 
it  finds  faith  or  establishes  faith  by  its  power. 
But  in  faith  one  can  always  look  back  on  it,  in 
order  to  know  that  he  possesses  God's  grace. 

As  in  regard  to  Luther's  view  of  the  sacraments 
in  general,  three  periods  may  be  distinguished  in 
his  exposition  of  baptism,  which,  however,  are 
characterized  by  their  mode  of  expression  rather 
than  by  a  development  of  thought.  From  the 
first  period  originated  the  ''  Sermon  on  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism"  (1519;  "  Works,"  Erlangen  ed., 
.  xxi,  229-244).  Here  he  distinguishes  especially 
between  the  "  sign  "  and  that  which  it "  signifies," 
to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  faith  which  appro- 
priates to  man  what  the  sign  signifies.  Immersion 
in  water  in  the  name  of  God  denotes  death  to  sin 
and  resurrection  to  grace.  The  second  period 
begins  in  1520  and  is  characterized  especially  by 
the  work  De  captivitcUe  BabyUmica  ("  Works," 
Erlangen  ed..  Opera  varii  argumentif  v,  55  sqq.). 
Here  he  puts  all  the  emphasis  upon  the  **  promise  " 
which  the  order  of  baptism  contains.  In  reality, 
the  Word  is  everything  in  the  sacrament,  immersion 
in  the  water  is  only  the  seal  which  confirms  the 
Word  and  makes  it  fully  certain.  In  the  third 
period  also,  that  of  his  controversy  with  the  fanat- 
ics, Luther  emphatically  proclaimed  that  the 
Word  is  the  principal  thing  in  the  sacrament.  He 
maintained,  at  times  almost  in  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  that  baptism  is  based  upon  a  "  command  "  of 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  he  enthusiastically 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  through  the  Word  the  water 
becomes  a  "  divine,  heavenly,  sacred "  element. 
This  must  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  his 
attribution  of  a  divine  character  to  parents  and 
authorities.  In  the  last  analysis  he  only  wishes  to 
establish  firmly  and  show  plainly  the  unconditional 
authority  of  baptism  as  a  representation  of  the 
divine  will  over  us.  His  words  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  a  theosophical  speculation. 
To  the  last  period  belongs  the  Larger  Catechism, 
the  treatise  Van  der  Wiedertaufef  an  zwei  Pfarr- 
herm  (1528;  "Works,"  Erlangen  ed.,  xxvi,  254 
sqq.),  and  a  number  of  sermons  on  baptism,  espe- 
cially that  of  1535  ("  Works,"  2d  Erlangen  ed.,  xix). 

Melanchthon's  doctrine  is  identical  with  Luther's. 
He  says  that  God  inscribes  "  by  means  of  the  water 
his  promise  "  in  a  certain  sense  "  upon  our  bodies." 
The  Reformers  were  convinced  that  children  must 
be  baptized  in  order  to  be  saved;  for  on  account  of 
original  sin  they  also  need  pardoning  and  reno- 
vating grace.  But  if  baptism  must  awaken  faith 
in  order  to  save  the  children,  it  was  a  great  problem, 
at  least  for  Luther,  whether  that  could  really  be 
said  to  take  place.  He  believed  that  it  might,  in 
consideration  of  the  almightiness  of  the  Word  of 
God,  which  could  even  change  the  heart  of  the 


impious,  and  a  fortiori  could  bring  a  child  to  faith. 
The  different  representatives  of  Lutheranism  dif- 
fered in  the  form  of  their  teachings  concerning 
baptism,  especially  the  baptism  of  children,  but 
in  the  matter  itself  they  agreed  (cf.  H.  Heppe, 
Doffmatik  dea  detUschen  Protestantiamua  im  16. 
Jahrhundertt  iii,  Gotha,  1857).  In  the  orthodox 
period  of  Lutheranism  baptism  was  always  under- 
stood as  a  kind  of  representation  of  the  Word 
(verbum  viaibile),  in  accordance  with  the  statement 
of  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (vii) 
that  the  sacraments  have  no  other  content  and 
therefore  no  other  effect  than  the  Word.  But  the 
doctrine  was  no  longer  sustained  by  the  vivid 
intuition  of  Luther.  When  he  spoke  of  the  Word, 
he  always  had  before  his  eyes  the  living  personality 
of  Christ  as  the  incarnate  Word  of  God;  he  "  saw  " 
in  the  Spirit  how  God  graciously  inclines  to  man. 
For  the  theologians  of  the  orthodox  period,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Word  of  God  was  simply  the  Bible, 
and  the  sacrament  a  constituent  part  of  the  Word 
because  it  represents  a  scriptural  institution. 
They  were  sure  that  it  was  an  especially  powerful 
"  word  ";  but  they  were  no  longer  able  to  explain 
in  what  its  power  consisted  and  how  it  produced  its 
effects.  Quenstedt  made  regeneration  and  reno- 
vation, including  that  of  children,  dependent  upon 
baptism.  Regeneration  was  for  him  transposition 
into  the  state  of  adoption  which  is  brought  about 
by  God's  bestowing  in  baptism  the  power  of  faith 
{vires  credendi).  Since  the  baptized  person,  in 
virtue  of  this  power,  turns  to  God,  he  is  also  en- 
abled to  assiune  the  vires  operandi  and  to  enter 
thereby  on  the  process  of  moral  "  renovation," 
which  continues  throughout  the  whole  life. 

Zwingli  and  Calvin  also  devoted  much  of  their 
thought  to  the  question  of  baptism.  Zwingli,  who 
became  interested  in  it  especially  through  the 
Anabaptists,  wrote  several  special  treatises  on  it. 
According  to  him,  it  is  not  the  function  of  baptism 
to  mediate  grace,  since  that  could  be 
2,  Reformed,  accomplished  only  internally  and  im- 
mediately through  the  Spirit  of  God; 
but  baptism  has  its  value  as  a  means  of  setting 
children  apart  for  God,  and  as  a  sign  for  them  that 
they  belong  to  the  congregation  of  Christ  and  are 
boimd  to  his  service.  Calvin  was  influenced  more 
than  any  other  Reformer  by  Augustine's  distinction 
of  sacramerUum  and  res  sacramenti,  because,  like 
Augustine,  he  always  has  predestination  in  mind, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  baptism  of  chil- 
dren. In  regard  to  the  elect  he  believes,  with 
Luther,  in  a  real  "  bestowal "  or  "  sealing "  of 
grace  through  baptism.  The  sacrament  signifies 
for  them  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
"  new  life  "  in  the  Church.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Calvin  that  he  rejects  private  baptism.  The  other 
Reformers  hardly  touched  this  subject;  its  position 
was  established  from  ancient  times.  But  Calvin 
thought  that  baptism,  like  all  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, was  a  matter  of  the  ministerium  ecclesiasH- 
cum.  A  child,  numbered  among  the  elect,  who 
dies  without  baptism,  suffers  no  harm  in  God's  sight. 
It  is  evident  that  Calvin  counts  baptism  only  among 
the  normal  means  of  grace  which  bind  the  elect 
to  the  Church,  as  they  undergo  their  development 
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on  earth;  but  his  reason  can  not  be  clearly  seen. 
The  orthodox  dogmaticians  of  the  Reformed  Church 
continued  the  thoughts  of  Calvin  (cf.  A.  Schweizer, 
Die  Glavbenslehre  der  evangelisch-reformirten  Kirche, 
ii,  Zurich,  1847;  H.  Heppe,  Dogmatik  der  evange- 
lisch-^eformirten  Kirche,  Elberfeld,  1861). 

The  age  of  pietism  and  rationalism  showed  no 
interest  in  baptism.  Schleiermacher  (Der  christ- 
liche  Glavbey  §§  136-138)  treats  bap- 
3.  Modem  tism  as  the  solenm  act  of  reception 
Develop-  into  the  "  community  of  believers," 
ments.  in  which  alone  the  individual  can 
attain  real  commimion  with  Christ. 
Baptism  of  children,  according  to  him,  has  no  mean- 
ing imless  Christian  education  follows,  and  it  is 
only  an  ''  incomplete  "  baptism  if  it  does  not  lead 
to  a  later  act  of  confession  of  faith  (confirmation). 
In  the  coiu'se  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  re- 
awakened life  of  Lutheranism  produced  new,  but 
on  the  whole  not  healthy  tendencies  in  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism.  Scheel  distinguishes  three  tend- 
encies. The  first  is  one  which  tries  to  give  to  the 
sacraments  as  a  whole  and  to  baptism  especially  a 
special  import  apart  from  the  Word.  Some  small 
beginnings  of  this  tendency  may  be  noticed  even  in 
the  old  orthodoxy,  especially  in  the  teachings  of 
Leonhard  Hutter.  In  our  modem  time  it  is  repre- 
sented by  Norwegian  (Danish)  and  Grerman  Luther- 
an theologians,  among  the  former  especially  by 
G.  W.  Lyng  and  Krogh-Tonning,  among  the  lat- 
ter chiefly  by  the  Erlangen  theologians  Hdfling, 
Thomasius,  and  others.  Baptism  is  here  explained 
as  a  natural  power  of  the  spirit  which  by  means  of 
the  body  renovates  and  "  regenerates  "  the  whole 
man.  Theosophical  speculations  on  the  relation 
of  body  and  soul  form  the  background  of  this  theory. 
Qmte  di£Ferent  is  the  second  tendency,  which  is 
represented  especially  by  H.  Oemer  of  Greifswald 
and  P.  Althaus  of  Gdttingen.  In  opposition  to  the 
former  theory,  the  stress  is  here  again  laid  upon 
the  Word  in  the  sacrament.  Here  also  baptism  is 
considered  a  bath  of  regeneration,  but  it  is  explained 
as  neither  natural  nor  "moral,"  but  as  purely 
religious  or  "  soteriological."  Baptism  is  a  "  trans- 
position "  into  a  new  life,  into  the  real  life.  It  is 
assiu'ance  of  grace,  and  as  such  salvation  from  the 
judgment  and  death  which  we  have  deserved. 
Its  moral  effects  follow  as  a  natural  result  of  justi- 
fication. Faith  is  produced  in  the  degree  in  which 
man  becomes  conscious  of  what  God  has  done  for 
him  and  assured  him  in  baptism.  In  the  child 
baptism  denotes  exactly  the  same  thing  as  in 
the  adult.  It  is  necessary  because  the  Lord 
has  instituted  it  and  made  the  effects  of  grace  de- 
pendent upon  it.  The  third  tendency  is  chiefly 
represented  by  A.  von  Gettingen  (Dorpat)  and 
taJces  a  middle  groimd  between  the  two  other  tend- 
encies. Here  baptism  is  thought  of  as  not  only 
'*  convincing "  like  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
but  in  an  especial  manner  as  both  "  generating  " 
through  assurance  of  grace  and  also,  through  a 
'*  realistic  "  transformation  of  the  nature  of  man, 
"  regenerating."  Emphasis  is  once  more  laid  upon 
the  thought  of  Luther  that  baptism,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  general  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
assures  the  individual  as  such  of  his  salvation. 


It  is  true,  in  baptism  it  is  the  "  Word  "  which  pro- 
duces all  effects,  but  it  produces  them  in  a  hidden 
and  often  mysterious  manner. 

Among  recent  works  on  baptism  is  that  of  Gott- 
schick,  who,  impelled  by  certain  events  in  Bremen, 
investigated  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  with  a 
view  to  determining  how  far  the  Trinitarian  for- 
mula is  a  constituent  part  of  baptism.  Scheel  con- 
cludes his  work  also  with  a  detailed  dogmatic  dis- 
cussion. These  writers,  with  M.  K&hler  (Die 
Sacramente  ala  GnadenmiUel.  Besteht  ihre  refor- 
matoriache  Sch&Uung  noch  zu  Recht  t  Leipsic,  1903), 
are  nearly  related  to  each  other  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  baptism.  They  go  back  to  the  living 
intuition  of  Luther,  who  saw  the  whole  Christ 
standing  behind  the  order  of  baptism,  thus  con- 
sidering it  not  merely  as  of  legal  authority.  Scheel 
shows  especially  that  the  proper  act  or  rite  of  bap- 
tism can  not  be  fully  appreciated  dogmatically, 
but  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychology 
of  religion.  Dogmatically  he  considers  baptism 
only  as  the  presentation  of  the  Word  or  gospel. 
All  three  regard  baptism  of  children  as  an  arbitrary, 
but  blameless  custom,  which  is  removed  alike  from 
dogmatic  justification  and  from  dogmatic  criticism; 
the  empirical  efiicacy  of  the  "  Word,"  they  say,  is 
incalculable.  F.  Kattenbusch. 

m.  Liturgical  Usage. — 1.  General  Developmexit 
to  the  Beformation:  The  origin  of  Christian  bap- 
tism seems  closely  connected  with  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  baptizing  proselytes,  which  was  based  on 
the  wide-spread  idea  of  attaining  ritual  purity  by 
ablutions,  foimd  in  practically  all  the  ancient 
religions.  Whether  Christian  baptism  be  founded 
on  a  specific  command  of  Christ  or  not  (sec  above, 
I,  1),  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  soon  became  a  uni- 
versal Christian  custom.     If  there  had 

I.  Original  been  no  other  reason,  it  would  have 
Forms,  seemed  obviously  fitting,  in  the  interest 
both  of  the  community  and  of  the  new 
converts,  that  their  entrance  should  be  marked  by 
a  spedsd  rite.  As  soon  as  definite  sacramental 
ideas  were  connected  with  the  rite — and  this  must 
have  been  very  early — ^it  spread  throughout  the 
Christian  organizations.  It  is  an  attractive  theory, 
supported  by  Cyprian's  express  statement  (Epist,, 
Ixiii,  17),  that  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  in  the 
apostles'  time  had  a  different  manner  of  baptizing; 
that  among  the  Jewish  Christians  a  single  immer- 
sion was  the  rule,  in  the  name  of  Christ  alone,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Jewish  proselyte  baptism,  while  the 
threefold  immersion  in  the  threefold  name,  which 
had  its  coimterpart  in  the  heathen  lustrations,  was 
the  rule  among  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  later  rite  with  which  Jewish  prose- 
lyte baptbm  was  performed  (see  Proselyte)  was 
in  existence  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Church;  but  if  so,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Christian 
rite  was  a  free  adaptation  of  it.  It  is  possible  that 
the  analogy  of  the  reading  of  the  conmiandments 
and  the  proselyte's  promise  to  keep  them  sug- 
gested the  similar  vow  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
catechiunen  (Clement,  Ham.,  xiii,  10;  Justin,  / 
Apol.f  Ixi;  Tertullian,  De  spectaculie,  iv),  although, 
of  course,  it  may  have  originated  independently. 

The  early  course  of  the  development  made  out  of 
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a  simple  symbolic  action  a  complex  ritual  consisting 
of  various  ceremonies,  quite  in  accord  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  a  sacramental  conception. 
The  first  step  was  to  add  the  la3ring  on  of  hands. 
Baptism  must  not  only  signify  entrance  into  the 
Christian  fellowship  and  communion  with  Jesus, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  liberation  from  the 
power  of  evil,  but  also  confer  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  imparted,  indeed,  by  baptism  itself,  but  more 
surely  and  definitely  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 
The  Didache  and  Justin  do  not  mention  this  rite, 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  did  not  exist.  The 
importance  attached  to  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  two  places  in  the  Acts  where  it  is  mentioned 
(viii,  16;  xix,  6)  it  is  performed  by  apostles.  Ac- 
cording to  the  entire  mental  attitude  of  the  period, 
it  was  imdoubtedly  looked  upon  as  not  merely  sym- 
bolic but  sacramental. 

For  the  subapostolio  age  the  main  authorities 
are  Justin  (/  ApoL,  Ixi,  2;  bcv,  1)  and  the  Didache 

(vii),    the     former    representing    the 

2.  The  Sub-  practise  of  Rome,  the  latter  that  of 

apostolic    western  Sjnria.    Yet  they  agree  in  all 

Age.        essentials.     For   both    baptism    is   a 

complete  inmiersion  in  the  open  air; 
if  the  Didache  permits  still  water  to  be  used  in 
place  of  running,  and  affusion  in  place  of  immer- 
sion, the  local  conditions  are  obviously  taken  into 
account — the  probably  frequent  scarcity  of  water 
in  a  Syrian  sununer.  Both  have  the  Trinitarian 
formula,  which  involves  a  threefold  dipping  or 
pouring.  It  is  clear  from  the  Didache  and  prob- 
able from  Justin  that  laymen  were  authoriz^  to 
administer  the  rite.  Both  agree  in  requiring  the 
candidate  to  be  fasting,  in  which  other  brethren 
specially  interested  are  to  join.  It  is  a  safe  assmnp- 
tion  from  both  that  baptism  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Thus  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism  would  seem  to  have  been 
alike  in  essentials  throughout  the  whole  Church. 
The  laying  on  of  hands  may  not  have  been  imiver- 
sal  (Heb.  vi,  2  shows  that  it  was  known  in  places 
outside  of  Rome  and  Syria);  and  here  and  there  a 
formal  profession  of  faith  may  have  been  in  use. 
Nothing  is  yet  heard  of  any  consecration  of  [the 
water,  or  of  fixed  seasons  for  baptism. 

The  first  completely  developed  baptismal  ritual 
appears  in  Tertullian.    The  forms  already  seen  in 

Justin  and  the  Didache  are  dearly  to 

3.  In  Ter-    be  recognized,  but  it  is  likely  that  not 

tullian.     a  few  customs  sprang  up  about  the 

middle  of  the  second  century  for  which 
the  earliest  evidence  is  found  in  Tertullian.  The 
most  striking  of  these  is  the  renunciation  of  the 
devil,  which  was  a  solemn  ceremony  full  of  meaning, 
and  practically  an  essential  feature  in  the  territory 
of  the  Gentile  Church.  To  judge  from  Tertullian's 
most  detailed  account  in  the  De  baptiamo,  there 
was  a  period  of  preparation,  marked  by  frequent 
prayers,  fasting,  vigils,  and  confession  of  sin.  The 
baptism  proper  begins  with  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  water  (see  Epiklbsib);  next 
follows  apparently  the  renimdation,  and  then  the 
threefold  immersion  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  a  profession 


of  faith  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  interrogations 
of  the  minister;  then  the  anointing,  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands  with  prayer.  That  the  reception  of 
the  Eucharist  still  followed  the  baptism  is  clear 
from  several  passages;  after  this  the  newly  bap- 
tized, dothed  in  white  garments,  join  in  prayer  with 
the  "  brethren,"  and  milk  and  honey  are  given 
them.  For  a  week  after  baptism  they  abstain 
from  the  usual  daily  bath  {De  corona,  iii). 

Although  this  ritual  gives  the  basis  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  next  few  centuries,  it  must  not 
be    forgotten   that  this  development 

4.  Lines  varied  considerably  in  different  parts  of 
of  Devdop-  the  Church.  There  is  not  space  here 
ment  to  follow  out  the  ways  in  which  the 
East  differed  from  the  West,  and  one 
province  from  another.  One  main  distinction 
between  East  and  West  is  the  greater  richness  of 
the  rite  in  the  former,  while  the  latter  held  closely 
to  primitive  simplidty  and  even  in  course  of  time 
actually  shortened  the  form — though  later  it  was 
once  more  added  to.  This  enrichment  is  to  be 
explained  along  the  lines  of  the  preparation  for 
the  definite  and  final  act  of  baptism  by  varied 
ceremonies  of  dedication  and  exorcism  patterned 
after  the  andent  pagan  mysteries  (see  Exor- 
cism). The  catechumen  was  considered  to 
have  crossed  the  boundary  which  divided  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  from  that  of  light  with  the 
first  of  these  initiatory  ceremonies.  It  is  thus 
easily  understood  how  the  lines  separating  these 
preparatory  ceremonies  from  baptism  proper  were 
fluctuating.  On  the  one  hand,  things  which  had 
originally  been  part  of  the  main  rite  were  pushed 
bade  into  the  preparation,  as  in  Jerusalem  and 
Rome  the  renunciation  and  profession  of  faith  took 
place  in  the  outer  court  or  vestibule,  while  the  bap- 
tism proper  began  with  the  blessing  of  the  water 
in  the  baptistery.  On  the  other,  the  process 
which  had  once  taken  weeks  was  now  compressed 
into  an  hour,  and  thus  such  things  as  the  redtation 
of  the  creed,  the  giving  of  the  name,  the  admims- 
tration  of  salt,  etc.,  became  part  of  the  baptismal 
ceremony.  The  dose  connection  between  bap- 
tism and  the  Eucharist  made  it  possible  for  large 
sections  of  the  latter  service  to  be  fused  with  the 
baptismal  in  places,  as  among  the  Nestorians, 
Copts,  and  Armenians.  Thus,  onee  more,  certain 
actions  originally  part  of  the  baptismal  function 
gradually  separated  from  it  into  independent  rites, 
as  the  blessing  of  oil  and  water,  and  the  unction 
after  baptism,  which  developed  into  confirmation 
under  hierarchical  influence.  The  decisive  elements 
in  the  development  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  points:  the  increasing  prevalence  of  in- 
fant baptism;  the  gradual  decay  of  the  catechu- 
menate  through  this  and  through  the  large  numbers 
coming  to  baptism;  the  tendency  to  imitation  which 
brought  in  new  customs,  espedally  those  followed 
by  a  dominant  church  with  a  definite  ritual  like 
Rome  or  Antioch;  and  finally  the  abbreviation  of 
the  ceremonies  for  the  benefit  of  parents  and 
sponsors. 

2.  Development  of  the  Bitual  in  Variona  Parts 
of  the  Ohnroh:  For  eastern  Sjnria  (the  territory  of 
the  Syriao  language,  with  its  center  at  Edessa  in 
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Osrhoenc),  some  infonnation  may  be  gained  from 

the  Acts  of  Thomas,  which,  although  of  heretical 

origin,  probably  do  not  differ  from  the  orthodox 

rites  on  this  point.    These  mention 

I.  Syria,  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,  anoint- 
ing with  consecrated  oil,  baptism  in 
the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  (under 
certain  conditions  by  immersion  only),  the  service 
closing  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  This 
Syrian  Church  appears  to  have  maintained  its 
liturgical  independence  imtil  Bishop  Rabbula  of 
Edessa  (d.  435)  introduced  the  customs  of  the  Greek 
churches,  especially  of  Antioch;  but  there  may 
have  been  earlier  influences  from  that  source; 
the  later  Syrian  Jacobites  have  essentially  the  same 
baptismal  rite  as  is  foimd  in  the  Eastern  Church  at 
large,  especially  Constantinople. 

Coming  to  western  Syria  (with  Antioch  for  its 
center)  and  Palestine  (Greek-speaking  districts),  the 
primary  authority  for  Ccele-syria  is  the  SyriacDi- 
daacalia  (third  century),  from  which  the  following 
order  may  be  deduced:  possibly  first  the  renim- 
ciation  and  profession  of  faith;  anointing  with 
imposition  of  hands;  baptism  proper;  imposition 
of  hands  by  the  bishop  and  further  anointing. 
This  agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  for  An- 
tioch from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (middle  or 
latter  half  of  the  4th  cent.),  in  which  the  seventh 
book,  dealing  with  baptism  and  imdoubtedly  derived 
from  an  older  source,  is  of  especial  value.  Accord- 
ing to  this  the  order  is  as  follows:  in  the  anteroom, 
or  outside  the  baptistery,  the  renimciation,  the  act 
of  allegiance  to  Christ,  the  Trinitarian  confession 
of  faith,  recited  by  the  candidate,  the  consecration 
of  the  oil,  and  the  imction;  in  the  baptistery,  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  blessing  of  the  water, 
baptism  in  the  threefold  name,  blessing  of  the 
balsam,  imposition  of  hands  and  imction,  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  prayer  of  the  newly  baptized.  In  its 
essential  points  this  ritual  is  foimd  also  in  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (d.  386);  the  main  differences  are  that 
the  first  anointing  takes  place,  according  to  him, 
within  the  baptistery,  and  that  he  does  not  mention 
the  blessing  of  the  water  (though  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  knew  it),  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
or  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
type  of  baptismal  rite  in  western  Syria  and  Jeru- 
salem was  substantially  the  same  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  relatively  simple,  which  speaks  for  its 
antiquity.  The  next  glimpse  afforded  by  tradition, 
about  a  century  later,  is  in  Dionysius  the  Areop- 
agite  {De  hierarchia  ecclesiastical  ii-iii,  MPL,  iii, 
393  sqq.).  This  is  much  more  richly  developed; 
the  individual  acts  are  in  some  cases  repeated 
three  times,  the  blessing  of  the  water  has  more 
formality,  and  imposition  of  hands  occurs  after  the 
profession  of  faith,  while  nothing  is  said  of  the 
second  anointing. 

In  the  territory  including  Asia  Minor  and  Con- 
stantinople, between  350  and  450  a  baptismal 
ritual  must  have  grown  up  and  spread  widely  which 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  present  Eastern 
usage.  That  of  the  S3rrian  Jacobites  agrees  with 
it,  not  only  in  general  structure  but  even  in 
the  text  of  prayers — and  since  they  separated 
from  the  Church  in    451    (finally    in  519),  they  | 


must  have  had  it    before  their  separation.     The 

oldest  version  of  this  liturgy,  which  the  Jacobites 

traced  back  to  James  the  Apostle,  is 

2.  Ada     probably  that  which  bears  the  name  of 

Minor  and  Basil  the  Great,  and  it  is  possible  that 

Constanti-  it  originated  with  this  liturgically  ac- 
nople.  tive  bishop.  Both  types  agree  in  pla- 
cing the  act  of  reception  of  catechiuncns 
and  the  last  exorcism  before  baptism,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  comes  before  the  actual  baptism. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and 
Cyril,  the  first  act  of  the  real  baptismal  ceremony 
is  the  blessing  of  the  water.  The  Byzantine  liturgy 
has  only  one  anointing  with  oil  before  baptism, 
while  the  Jacobite  forms  have  two  before  and  one 
with  chrism  after.  Little  is  certainly  known  of  the 
Nestorian  and  Armenian  liturgies,  but  both  have 
much  less  connection  with  theGreek  than  has  that 
of  the  Syrian  Jacobites. 

The   Egjrptian  liturgy  has  peculiarities  which 
mark  it  off  from  the  Syrian.     It  may  be  recon- 
structed   from    the    prayer-book    of 

3.  Egypt    Bishop  Serapion  of  Thmuis  (c.  350) 
and        in  the  following  form:  blessing  of  the 

Ethiopia,  water;  prayer  for  the  catechumens, 
renunciation,  prayer  before  anointing, 
anointing,  confession  of  faith,  prayer;  presentation 
of  catechiunens  by  the  deacon  to  the  bishop,  prayer, 
baptism,  imposition  of  hands  with  prayer,  conse- 
cration of  chrism,  anointing  with  it.  The  main 
differences  between  this  and  the  rite  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  which  originated  about  the 
same  time,  lie  in  the  different  positions  assigned 
to  the  blessing  of  the  water  of  the  first  imction 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  imposition  of  hands  after 
baptism  is  distinguished  from  the  anointing  in  the 
Egyptian,  and  closely  connected  with  it  in  the 
Syrian.  The  later  approximation  of  the  two  is 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  Syrian  upon  the 
Egyptian.  The  sixth  century  liturgy  known  under 
Baumstark's  name  places  the  blessing  of  the  water 
(as  well  as  of  oil  and  chrism)  within  the  main 
action  instead  of  before  it.  Some  later  Egyptian 
liturgies  place  before  the  renimciation  the  anointing 
which  formerly  followed  it.  The  Coptic  liturgy 
ultimately  had  three  unctions.  That  after  the 
baptism  separated  into  two — one  by  the  priest 
immediately  after  baptism,  the  other  by  the  bishop 
in  the  church  (as  in  Rome).  The  later  Elgyptian 
liturgies  (Baumstark's  Alexandrian,  the  Coptic, 
and  the  Ethiopian)  have  a  section  at  the  beginning 
which  is  clearly  the  earlier  reception  of  catechu- 
mens, containing  the  giving  of  a  name,  unction 
with  the  oil  of  catechumens,  imposition  of  hands 
and  exorcism,  and  wholly  free  from  the  Syrian 
influence. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  Western  develop- 
ment, Rome  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  tend- 
ing to  influence  the  provinces,  which 
4.  Rome,     at  first  had  peculiarities  of  their  own, 
though  they  agreed  in  general  type. 
Unfortunately   the   information   as   to   the  early 
Roman  development  is  very  fragmentary.    Jus- 
tin's testimony  has  been  already  referred  to;   but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  more  formal  ritual  existed 
than  his  words  directly  cover.    That  the  Roman 
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Church  had  an  anointing  after  baptism  is  perhaps 
the  only  thing  to  be  safely  concluded  from  Hippoly- 
tus.  Two  centuries  later,  under  Innocent  I  (402- 
419),  this  anointing  had  been  divided  between  the 
priest  and  the  bishop,  whether  the  latter  was 
present  at  the  time  or  not,  and  the  bishop  claimed 
the  right  of  consecrating  the  chrism  and  imposition 
of  lumds.  From  Leo  I  (440-461)  the  following 
order  may  be  worked  out:  renunciation,  profession 
of  faith  in  God,  blessing  of  the  water,  threefold 
immersion,  anointing  with  chrism,  and  signing  with 
the  cross.  From  the  sixth  century  the  rite  known 
as  the  scrutinies  developed  in  preparation  for 
baptism,  taking  place  in  seven  spedal  masses  in 
the  last  weeks  before  Easter,  to  which  the  cate- 
chumenate  period  had  now  been  reduced.  At 
this  time  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius  and  the 
first  Roman  Ordo  show  no  essential  changes  from 
the  order  under  Leo  I.  After  the  last  scrutinies 
have  taken  place  in  the  vestibule  of  the  baptistery, 
including  renimciation  and  profession  of  faith, 
clergy  and  people  enter  the  baptistery  singing  a 
litany,  and  the  blessing  of  the  water  follows;  the 
**  symbol "  is  recited  at  the  time  of  the  actual 
baptism  in  the  form  of  three  questions  and  an- 
swers; then  the  presbyter  anoints  the  candidate 
with  chrism  on  the  back;  the  procession  moves  to 
the  consigncUorium,  where  confirmation  or  consig- 
nation is  administered  by  the  bishop,  consisting  of 
signing  with  the  cross  on  the  forehead  and  impo- 
sition of  hands;  and  another  litany  leads  to  the 
eucharistic  celebration.  This  form  may  have  been 
used  until  the  ninth  century;  but  finally  a  tendency 
sets  in  to  fuse  the  acts  belonging  to  catechumens 
and  campetenteSf  in  a  shortened  form,  with  the  bap- 
tism, while  the  confirmation  is  more  completely 
separated  from  it.  By  the  fusion  of  the  Ordo  ad 
caiechumenum  faciendum  with  the  actual  baptismal 
ceremony  is  formed  the  present  Roman  rite,  which 
in  its  final  form  dates  from  Paul  V  (1614).  It  has 
two  different  rites,  one  for  infants  and  one  for 
adults.  The  latter,  representing  more  closely  the 
ancient  system,  has  the  following  parts:  preparation 
by  the  clergy  in  the  church,  the  candidates  waiting 
without,  including  reading  of  Psalm  xli,  perhaps  a 
survival  of  the  ancient  reading  of  Scripture;  at 
the  church  door,  the  giving  of  the  name,  renun- 
ciation and  profession  of  faith,  threefold  blowing 
in'  the  face,  signing  with  the  cross  on  forehead  and 
breast,  prayer,  more  signs  of  the  cross,  imposition 
of  hands,  blessing  and  administration  of  salt, 
another  imposition  of  hands,  and  exorcism — dis- 
tinct traces  of  the  old  catechumenate  ceremonies; 
in  the  church,  confession  of  faith,  imposition  of 
hands  and  exorcism,  symbolic  opening  of  the  ears, 
renunciation,  and  anointing — ^the  ancient  reddiiio 
symboli  with  its  consequent  exordsm;  in  the  bap- 
tistery, baptism  proper  and  confirmation.  Rome 
endeavored  constantly  to  spread  its  baptismal 
liturgy  and  customs  through  the  other  provinces. 
The  scrutiny-masses  were  introduced  into  Gaul 
and  the  Prankish  kingdom  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries.  In  Spain  the  Synod  of  Braga 
(561)  made  the  Roman  rite  binding  on  a  whole 
province;  it  probably,  though  not  certainly,  spread 
into  Africa,  and  Milan  showed  a  tendency  to  accept 


it.  The  question  as  to  what  rites  were  used  in  these 
provinces  before  the  Roman  can  not  be  answered 
completely,  but  some  important  points  may  be 
set  down. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  customs  sur- 
vived longer  in  Spain  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
West.    The  witnesses,   however,   are 

5*  Spain  late,  beginning  with  Isidorus  His- 
and  paliensis  (d.  636),  whose  De  officiis 
Africa,  ecdesiasticis  makes  it  possible  to 
establish  the  following  order:  blessing 
of  the  water;  renunciation,  pronoimced  by  the 
candidate  standing  in  the  water;  confession  of 
faith  in  three  parts,  probably  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer;  baptism  in  the  threefold  name,  but 
probably  by  a  single  immersion;  anointing  with 
chrism  and  imposition  of  hands,  performed  only  by 
the  bishop.  The  rite  is  somcw  hat  further  developed 
as  it  appears  in  Toledo  with  the  De  cognitume  Jbap- 
tismi  of  Ildefonsus  (d.  667).  Here  the  blessing  of 
the  water  is  more  ceremonious  (a  wooden  cross  is 
used);  the  single  inmiersion  is  clearly  shown;  and 
after  the  entire  ceremony  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
recited  and  thus  delivered  to  the  new-made  Chris- 
tian, as  it  was  among  the  Syrian  Jacobites.  An- 
other ancient  rite  preserved  in  Spain  was  the  foot- 
washing  after  baptism  (attested  by  the  Synod  of 
Elvira,  306);  and  many  of  these  old  customs  were 
retained  in  the  miasale  mixtum  of  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy.  For  Africa  we  get  substantially  the  same 
accoimt  in  the  earliest  witness,  Tertullian,  as  in 
Cyprian,  in  Optatus  of  Mileve,  and  in  Augustine, 
showing  that  little  change  had  come  about  in  two 
centuries. 

For  Milan  and  North  Italy,  the  principal  source 
is  the  De  myeteriiSf  still  generally,  thou^  not  cer- 
tainly, ascribed    to    Ambrose.    Here 

6.  Milan    the  order  was:   the  symbolic  opening 
and  North  of  the  ears  and  unction  on  ears  and 

Italy.  nose,  in  the  antechamber;  in  the 
baptistery,  renimciation,  blessing  of 
the  water,  profession  of  faith  by  the  candidate 
standing  in  the  water,  in  the  form  of  three  ques- 
tions and  answers,  one  inmiersion  following  each 
answer,  unction  on  the  head,  foot-washing,  clothing 
in  white  garments,  probably  imposition  of  hands, 
and  the  Eucharist.  With  this  in  the  main  agree 
the  four  addresses  of  Maximus  of  Turin  to  the 
neophytes  (fifth  century;  AfPL,  Ivii,  771),  and 
the  pseudo-Ambrosian  De  eacrameniis.  The  latter, 
however,  has  an  additional  unction  before  the 
renimciation,  which  is  retained  in  the  later  Milanese 
usage,  as  mentioned  by  Archbishop  Odilbert  (d. 
814).  This  ritual  is  characterized  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  catechu- 
mens and  competerUee  into  one  service  with  the 
baptism  proper,  and  in  general  is  closely  allied  to 
that  of  the  Prankish  Church  of  the  ninth  century 
and  to  the  later  Roman  ordo. 

In  Gaul,  according  to  the  sacramentaries  which 

are  here  the  first  definite  authorities,  the  service 

began  with  a  solemn  blessing  of  the 

7.  GauL     water  in  the  absence  of  the  candidates; 

in  the  antechamber  followed  the  re- 
nunciation; in  the  baptistery,  threefold  confession 
and  immersion;  in  another  place,  confirmation  by 
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the  bishop,  clothing  in  white,  foot-washing — 
speaking  generally,  a  simple  and  very  ancient  form 
of  service.  It  contained  only  one  unction,  with 
chrism;  but  in  the  SacramerUarium  Gallicanum  a 
second  is  added,  before  the  renunciation,  with  oil, 
on  ears,  nose,  and  breast,  following  an  exorcism. 
This  ancient  ritual  was  either  influenced  or  re- 
placed by  the  Roman.  The  development  reached 
by  the  time  of  Charlemagne  is  visible  in  the  in- 
structions sent  by  him  to  the  bishops  of  his  domin- 
ions in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  not  later  than  812, 
and  obviously  based  on  the  Roman  ordo.  No 
absolute  uniformity  was,  however,  attained,  so  that 
even  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  one  single  baptismal  ritual 
for  Germany  or  for  France;  but  they  agree  fairly 
closely  in  the  prayers  and  in  the  formulae  for 
exorcism. 

8.  The  Baptismal  Service  in  the  Beformation 
Churohea:  The  transition  stage  was  marked  by 
simple  translation  of  the  current  older  ritual  with- 
out essential  alterations,  as  in  the  service  put  forth 
by  Thomas  MQnzer  in  1524,  though  made  in  the 
previous  year,  and  that  of  Luther  in  his 

I.  Three  TaufbUchlein  verdeutacht,  also  1523. 
Main  Luther  omitted  the  exorcism  of  salt 
Types.  and  the  opening  of  the  ears,  short- 
ened the  initial  exorcisms,  omitted 
the  profession  of  faith  by  the  sponsors,  and  used 
the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  prayer,  instead  of  the  earlier 
usage  of  reciting  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  newly 
baptized  for  their  instruction.  This  service,  com- 
paratively little  di£Ferent  from  the  Latin  forms, 
was  widely  used  or  imitated.  The  first  thorough 
recasting  of  the  service  was  made  at  Strasburg  in 
1525,  and  in  the  next  year  appeared  a  new  edition 
of  Luther's  book;  these,  with  Zwingli's  order  of 
1525,  form  the  three  points  of  departure  for  the 
later  development.  Luther's  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Outside  the  church  or  in  the  vestibule 
occurred  an  exorcism,  signing  with  the  cross  on 
forehead  and  breast,  prayers,  another  exorcism, 
reading  of  Mark  x,  13-16,  imposition  of  hands,  and 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Ptayer.  At  the  font: 
salutation,  renimciation  and  profession  of  faith, 
request  for  baptism,  also  made  by  the  sponsors, 
baptism  by  threefold  inmiersion,  giving  of  the 
chrisom-cloth.  The  exorcism,  deliberately  retained 
by  Luther,  aroused  opposition  and  controversy 
even  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Strasburg  rit- 
ual, drawn  up  imder  Butzer's  influence,  left  much 
less  of  the  pre-Reformation  service.  It  was  com- 
posed of  an  exhortation  ending  with  a  prayer,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Apostles'  Creed,  reading  of  Matt, 
xix,  pledge  of  sponsors  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  Christian  faith,  baptism  by  pouring,  and  final 
prayers.  Slight  alterations  were  made  in  1537  and 
later,  but  the  service  has  remained  in  this  essen- 
tially evangelical  form.  Zwingli's  service  consisted 
of  an  introductory  formula,  questions  to  sponsors, 
prayer,  reading  of  Mark  x,  13-16,  request  for 
baptism,  baptism,  giving  of  chrisom-cloth.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  the  Zwinglian  and  Strasburg 
services  differ  from  Luther's  in  the  omission  of 
the  exorcisms  and  renimciation,  considered  as  in- 
i^propriate  to  the  baptifim  of  a  child  of  Christian 


parents,  and  in   the   substitution  of  pouring  for 
Immersion. 

These  three  forms  have  had  decisive  influence 

on  the  development  of  the  Evangelical  Churches. 

Luther's  was  the  standard  for  the  old 

2.  Later    Lutheran  established  Churches,  with 

Develop-  the  omission  here  and  there  of  the 
ment  signing  with  the  cross  and  the  ex- 
orcisms. That  of  Strasburg  had  a 
powerful  influence,  through  the  cooperation  of 
Butzer  and  Hedio  with  Melanchthon,  on  the 
"  Cologne  Reformation "  of  1543  and  a  number 
of  other  German  services,  and  more  than  the 
Zwinglian  on  that  of  Calvin,  so  that  it  gradually 
influenced  the  entire  Reformed  community  with 
the  exception  of  German  Switzerland,  where 
Zwingli  was  followed.  The  Church  of  England 
service  has  features  of  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
types,  the  former  predominating. 

The  baptismal  formularies  of  the  German  evan- 
gelical churches  remained  more  or  less  on  the  old 
model  imtil  the  age  of  rationalism,  when  the  exor- 
cisms (to  which  Spener  had  already  objected) 
were  removed  together  with  the  meaningless  ques- 
tions to  the  child,  and  in  many  places  the  renun- 
ciation; immersion  was  also  generally  discontinued. 
Even  where  the  old  service-books  remained  offi- 
cially in  force,  the  ministers  frequently  disregarded 
them  and  made  use  of  private  compositions,  com- 
posed in  thoroughly  eighteenth  centuxy  style, 
and  unsuited  to  the  taste  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
movement  for  the  reform  of  the  services  which  set 
in  between  1810  and  1820  showed  an  inclination  to 
return  to  the  older  formularies,  not  indeed  restor- 
ing the  exorcisms,  but  frequently  including  once 
more  the  questions  to  the  child  and  the  renun- 
ciation. 

4.  The  Kiniater  of  Baptiam:  It  would  seem  that 
the  original  system  allowed  any  baptized  person 
to  baptize  others;  at  least  it  is  impossible  to  assert 
that  only  the  apostles  or  those  commissioned  by 
them  could  adininister  the  sacrament  (cf.  I  Cor. 
i,  14-17;  Acts  vi,  5;  viii,  12,  38).  The  same  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  from  the  Didache  (vii)  and 
Ignatius  {Ad  SmymccoSf  viii,  2).  Tertullian  al- 
lows lay  baptism  in  the  absence  of  a  cleric  {De 
hapHsmo,  xvii),  though  the  natural  minister  is  the 
bishop — a  view  which  became  more  and  more 
prevalent,  so  that  baptisteries  were  found  only  in 
episcopal  sees.  But  the  practical  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing this  principle  led  bishops  to  commission 
others,  especially  presbyters.  The  natural  right 
of  the  bishop  was  still  expressed  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  he  who  consecrated  the  oils  used,  and  gave  the 
imction  and  lasring  on  of  hands  after  baptism. 
The  scholastic  theologians  supplied  a  theory  to  fit 
this  already  ancient  practise,  asserting  that  the 
right  belonged  to  the  bishop,  but  that  he  might 
delegate  it.  The  right  of  the  priest  was  dogmat- 
ically declared,  following  Thomas  Aquinas  (Summat 
III,  Ixvii,  2),  by  Eugenius  IV:  "  the  minister  of  this 
sacrament  is  the  priest,  who  has  ex  officio  the  right 
to  baptize"  {Decretum  pro  inaiructiane  Armeniorum, 
1439).  The  Catechismua  Romanua  (U,  ii,  18) 
asserts  that  prieste  exercise  this  function  jure  sito, 
80  that  they  may  baptize  even  in  the  presence  of 
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tho  bishop.  Deacons,  however,  were  only  allowed 
to  baptize  by  commission  of  a  bishop  or  priest. 

Yet,  although  thus  tho  right  to  baptize  was 
appropriated  to  officials  of  the  Church,  the  old 
practise  of  lay  baptism  was  maintained  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation. 
The  validity  of  lay  baptism  is  dogmatically  asserted 
by  Augustine  (Contra  Parmenianum,  II,  xiii,  29; 
Epist.,  ccxxviii),  but  only,  of  course,  in  the  absence 
of  a  presbyter  and  in  danger  of  death.  The  Synod 
of  Elvira  (306)  decreed  (canon  xxxviii)  that  on  a 
journey  by  sea  or  in  any  case  where  no  church  is 
accessible,  a  layman,  so  long  as  he  had  not  lost  his 
baptismal  grace  by  apostasy  or  bigamy,  might 
baptize  a  catechumen  in  mortal  illness,  though  the 
bishop  was  afterward  to  give  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
if  possible.  These  principles  (with  the  exception 
of  the  restriction  as  to  the  moral  quality  of  the 
baptizer)  became  generally  accept^.  Both  the 
Catechismus  Romanus  and  the  Rituale  Romanum 
permit  both  men  and  women,  even  unbelievers  or 
heretics,  to  administer  baptism  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, provided  they  use  the  proper  formula.  The 
Lutheran  Chiu'ch  recognizes  lay  baptism  as  per- 
missible in  case  of  necessity.  The  Reformed 
Churches,  on  the  other  hand,  denying  the  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvation,  forbid  it  as  a  usurpation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry. 

The  right  of  women  to  baptize  has  a  separate 
history.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  baptized 
in  the  primitive  age,  though  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  right  was  conceded  to  prominent  women. 
Tertullian  recognizes  no  such  right  {De  haptismOf 
xvii),  condemns  the  Gnostics  who  had  the  custom, 
and  protests  energetically  when  a  woman  appears 
in  Carthage  teaching  and  baptizing.  In  the  acts 
of  the  martyrs,  however,  there  are  some  cases  of 
both  teaching  and  baptizing  by  female  martyrs, 
such  as  Domitilla  and  Chryse;  and  nothing  but 
the  existence  of  pushing  women  who  claimed  both 
this  right  and  that  of  administering  the  Eucharist 
would  explain  protests  like  those  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  (iii,  9)  and  Epiphanius  {Hcbt., 
Ixxix).  That  women,  especially  "  clerical  "  wom- 
en (widows  and  deaconesses)  assisted  at  baptisms, 
especially  in  the  imction  of  female  candidates  is 
evident  from  the  Syriac  Didascalia ;  but  this  did 
not  involve  the  concession  of  the  right  to  baptize. 
The  modem  Roman  Catholic  custom  can  scarcely, 
then,  be  a  survival  of  ancient  practise,  as  it  is  first 
sanctioned  by  Urban  II  (1088-99;  cf.  MPL,  cli, 
629).  Thomas  Aquinas  justifies  it  on  dogmatic 
grounds  {Summa,  III,  Ixvii,  4);  but  it  is  only  per- 
mitted now  in  the  absence  of  a  man.  The  Lutheran 
Church  retained  the  practise,  Luther  expressly 
declaring  such  baptism  valid,  and  the  Lutheran 
agenda  giving  the  right  especially  to  midwives. 

6.  The  Time  for  Baptism:  No  special  season 
was  observed  in  the  apostolic  age,  nor  is  such  limi- 
tation ever  mentioned  in  the  oldest  Christian  litera- 
ture. But  before  the  end  of  the  second  century 
Easter  must  have  been  recognized  as  the  appropri- 
ate time.  The  fixing  of  a  special  season  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  can- 
didates and  of  the  catechumenate  system,  which 
led  up  through  common  instruction  to  common 


reception  of  the  sacrament.  The  choice  of  Easter 
was  determined  not  only  by  the  feeling  that  heav- 
enly grace  was  more  abimdant  at  that  time,  but 
also  by  Paul's  connection  of  baptism  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  (Rom.  vi,  3;  Col.  ii,  12; 
iii,  1).  The  increasing  number  of  candidates  led 
to  the  addition  of  Pentecost,  for  which  again  there 
was  an  intrinsic  appropriateness.  These  two  sea- 
sons were  widely  adopted,  and  the  popes  enforced 
them  zealously  against  innovators  (e.g.,  Siricius, 
385,  MPL,  xiii,  1134;  Celestine  I,  MPL,  1,  536; 
Leo  I,  429,  MPL,  Uv,  696,  1209;  Gelasius  I,  MPL, 
lix,  52;  Gregory  II,  Af  PL,  Ixxxix,  503,  533;  Nicho- 
las I,  Ad  consulia  BtUgarorunif  Ixix).  The  oldest 
of  these  papal  utterances  passed  into  the  collec- 
tions of  decretals  and  thus  gained  imiversal  sanc- 
tion. The  first  break  in  the  practise  came  from 
the  East,  where  it  became  customary  to  baptize 
at  the  Epiphany  also;  Leo  I  asserts  that  in  Sicily 
more  people  were  baptized  then  than  at  Easter. 
The  second  Irish  synod  under  Patrick  (canon  xix, 
Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  ii,  678)  puts  the  Epiph- 
any on  a  level  with  Easter  and  Pentecost.  Then 
it  became  customary  to  baptize  also  at  Christmas, 
the  evidence  for  which  goes  back  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  on  the  feasts  of  martyrs,  apostles,  and 
John  Baptist.  Infant  baptism  made  it  all  the 
more  impossible  to  adhere  to  the  few  ancient  days. 
Even  Pope  Siricius  had  admitted  that  children  and 
the  sick  might  be  baptized  at  any  time.  Attempts 
were  made  to  enforce  the  old  restriction  in  the  ninth 
century  (synods  at  Paris,  829;  Meaux  or  Paris, 
845,  846;  Mainz,  847);  but  in  the  tenth  it  began 
to  disappear.  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  he  still 
prefers  Easter  and  Pentecost  for  adult  baptism, 
recommends  that  infants  shall  be  baptized  im- 
mediately after  birth.  The  Rituale  Romanum 
speaks  of  the  vigils  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  as  the 
most  fitting  times  for  the  solemn  administration  of 
the  sacrament;  but  almost  the  only  trace  of  the 
ancient  custom  is  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal 
font  on  those  two  days  as  part  of  the  regular  cere- 
monies. From  the  eleventh  century  no  more 
attention  was  paid  in  the  East  to  the  old  seasons. 
6.  The  Place  of  Baptism:  Primitive  Christi- 
anity had  complete  freedom  also  in  regard  to  the 
place.  Running  or  sea  water  was,  indeed,  preferred ; 
and  the  open  air  was  the  usual  place  (Victor  I,  d. 
202,  still  presupposes  this  as  the  norm,  MPGy  v, 
1485).  But  perhaps  even  while  this  was  still  the 
custom,  the  atrium  was  used  for  the  ceremony 
which  conferred  entrance  to  the  Church,  until 
finally  special  baptisteries  began  to  be  built  in  con- 
nection with  the  episcopal  churches  (see  Bap- 
tistery). The  restriction  of  baptism  to  the  ecde- 
sice  bapiismales  was  frequently  attempted,  but 
with  diminishing  success.  By  the  present  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  usage,  baptism  in  private 
houses  is  permitted  only  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
same  rule  was  laid  down  by  the  Reformers,  but  in 
the  seventeenth  «»ntury  the  custom  of  baptizing 
healthy  infants  at  home  came  up,  and  in  the  eight- 
eenth became  the  normal  practise  in  some  Lutheran 
communities,  especially  among  the  upper  classes, 
who  considered  it  a  distinction  of  rank;  and  the 
Reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  practise  was  par- 
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tially  influenoed  by  this  tendency.  The  Anglican 
Prayer-book  requires  children  who  have  been 
privately  baptized  to  be  brought  to  their  parish 
church  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  for  a  solemn 
ceremony  of  formal  "  reception  into  the  Church." 

7.  Sponsors:  The  institution  of  godfathers  and 
godmothers  is  not  coeval  with  infant  baptism,  but 
originated  in  the  custom  of  requiring  an  adult  pagan 
unknown  to  the  bishop  to  be  accompanied,  when 
he  came  to  seek  baptism,  by  a  Christian  who  could 
vouch  for  him,  and  who  was  alsu  bound  to  watch 
over  his  preparation  and  instruction.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  the  can- 
didate to  be  initiated  had  a  similar  sponsor,  known 
as  myatagogoa.  The  date  of  the  Christian  function 
is  unknown.  Since  Tertullian  is  the  first  witness 
for  sponsors  at  infant  baptism  {De  baptiamo,  xviii), 
the  custom  must  have  been  established  before  his 
time;  and  its  existence  may  possibly  be  inferred 
from  Justin  (/  ApoL,  Ixi,  2).  But  the  duties  at- 
tached in  modem  times  to  the  office  of  sponsor  are 
rather  those  which  would  be  connected  with  infant 
baptism.  The  sponsor  was  obliged  to  represent 
the  child,  since  the  oldest  baptismal  formularies, 
drawn  up  for  adults,  were  used  without  change 
for  infants,  who  could  not  answer  questions,  make 
the  renunciation,  or  recite  the  profession  of  faith. 
This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  oldest  Egjrptian 
baptismal  ritual,  where  the  parents  are  regarded  as 
the  most  natural  sponsors.  Augustine  takes  the 
same  view  {Epiat.f  xcviii,  6);  but  he  also  contem- 
plates the  bringing  of  children  of  slaves  by  their 
masters  and  of  orphans  or  foundlings  by  other 
benevolent  persons.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  the  sponsorship  of  parents  continued 
the  usual  custom  down  to  the  eighth  century,  and 
that  an  innovation  is  represented  by  the  ^^od 
of  Mainz  (813);  but  it  is  usually  the  case  that  such 
synodal  decisions  have  a  long  previous  history  and 
raise  to  the  rank  of  laws  things  already  established 
as  customs.  Thus  the  seventh  Roman  Ordo  speaks 
simply  of  godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  mentions 
the  parents  only  in  connection  with  the  oblation, 
and  then  in  addition  to  the  sponsors.  Csesa- 
rius  of  Aries  speaks  clearly  of  the  spiritual  relation- 
ship into  which  the  sponsors  enter  with  the  child 
in  a  way  which,  taken  in  connection  with  Augustin- 
ian  ideas,  would  soon  tend  to  exclude  the  parents 
from  this  office.  Another  consequence  of  the  notion 
of  spiritual  affinity  was  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
between  sponsors,  which  appears  as  early  as  the 
Code  of  Justinian  (V,  iv,  26).  The  Trullan  Council 
(canon  Uii)  absolutely  forbids  marriage  between  a 
child's  godfather  and  its  mother.  By  the  thir- 
teenth century  this  view  had  extended  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  marriages  between  the  baptizer  and  the 
baptized  or  the  latter^s  parents,  between  the  spon- 
sors themselves,  between  them  or  their  children 
and  the  baptized  person,  or  even  between  a  god- 
father's widow  and  the  godson  or  his  natural  parent. 
The  Council  of  Trent  diminished  these  restrictions, 
so  that,  according  to  the  Catechismua  Romanus  (II, 
ii,  21),  marriage  is  now  forbidden  only  between 
baptizer  or  sponsor  and  the  baptized  person,  and 
between  the  sponsors  and  parents. 

The  dose  relation  between  sponsors  and  child 


was  considered  to  lay  a  grave  responsibility  upon 
the  former.  Having  renounced  the  devil  and  pro- 
fessed the  faith  on  the  child's  behalf,  they  were 
boimd  to  see  that  these  vows  were  carried  out. 
This  is  emphasized  in  the  instructions  of  Csesarius 
of  Aries  and  in  those  issued  for  the  Prankish  mis- 
sion, where  Charlemagne  insisted  that  the  sponsors 
should  know  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
thoroughly.  This  insistence  tended  to  diminish, 
though  Thomas  Aquinas  still  presupposed  the 
instruction  of  children  by  their  godparents  (Summa, 
III,  Ixxi,  4);  but  the  Catechismua  Romanua  com- 
plains that  "  nothing  more  than  the  bare  name  of 
this  fimction  remains,"  and  attempts  to  enforce 
its  duties. 

Originally  there  was  but  one  sponsor,  but  with 
the  admission  of  parents  to  the  office  this  principle 
was  broken  through.  A  tendency  to  increase  the 
number  as  much  as  possible  is  attested  by  synodal 
decrees  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  which  place  the 
proper  number  at  two,  three,  or  four.  The  Council 
of  Trent  allows  only  one  sponsor  of  the  same  sex 
as  the  candidate,  or  at  most  two  of  different  sexes. 
According  to  Roman  Catholic  law,  a  sponsor  must 
have  been  baptized  and  preferably  confirmed;  the 
RUuaU  Romanttm  excludes  infidels  and  heretics, 
those  laboring  imder  excommunication  or  inter- 
dict, notorious  criminals,  the  insane,  and  those 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  the  faith;  monks  and 
nuns,  since  their  separation  from  the  world  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  perform  the  duties,  are  not 
supposed  to  undertake  them. 

The  institution  of  sponsors  was  retained,  with 
infant  baptism,  by  the  Evangelical  Churches  at 
the  Reformation.  Though  parents  were  still  ex- 
cluded, the  notion  of  spiritual  affinity  was  dropped, 
and  any  baptized  Christian  is  now,  though  it  was  not 
usual  at  first,  permitted  to  take  the  office  without 
regard  to  his  creed — a  latitude  which  would  be 
illogical  if  the  function  carried  with  it  the  duty  of 
religious  instruction,  as  it  does  not  at  present. 
Some  among  those  who  recognize  that  it  is  prac- 
tically an  empty  form  are  in  favor  of  abolishing  it 
altogether,  while  others  would  have  it  reformed 
and  made  once  more  a  living  reality.  [The  Angli- 
can baptismal  office  (which  contemplates  two  god- 
fathers and  one  godmother  for  a  boy,  and  vice 
versa)  contains  a  solemn  charge  to  them  as  to  their 
duties,  including  spiritual  instruction  and  bringing 
the  child  to  oonfinnation  at  the  proper  time.] 

(P.  Drews.) 

IV.  Discussion  of  Controverted  Points. — 1.  The 
Arffoment  agttinst  the  Necessity  of  Immersion : 
In  the  view  of  those  who  do  not  practise  im- 
mersion, baptism  is  a  "  washing  with  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  in  which  the  "  dipping  of  the  person 
into  the  water  is  not  necessary; "  but  it  may  be 
''rightly  administered  by  pouring  or  sprinlding 
water  upon  the  person "  (Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism,  Q.  xciv,  and  Confession,  xxviii,  3). 
"  We  must  bear  in  mind,"  said  Walafrid  Strabo  a 
thousand  years  ago  (De  rdms  ecd.,  xxvi,  MPL,  cxiv, 
959),  **  that  many  have  been  baptized  not  only  by 
immersion  but  by  affusion,  and  may  yet  be  so 
baptized  if  necessary."    "  Whether  the  person  who 
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ii  bftptiied/'  eaya  John  Calvin  ("  Institutefl/'  IV, 
TCVt  18  end),  "  be  whoUy  umneraed,  or  whether 
thrice  or  once^  or  whether  water  be  only  poured 
or  sprinkled  npon  htm,  is  of  no  importance."  '*  The 
mode  of  applying  water  as  a  purifying  medium/* 
Bays  Charier  Hodge  {Syslemaiic  Theology ^  ill,  526), 
"  is  unesseatial/' 

Tbi9  in  the  pont  ion  oc(njpj»d  «Jki  by  Thom«A  A<iuinAat  Svm- 
nui^  III,  Ixvi.  7;  Catgchi§mu*  ti  decnto  Caneiiii  Trideniinit 
Leipdc^d,,  1S63,  p^  l3fl<EnK.  tmaaL  by  J.  Doncufem.  Lon- 
doiv  iS33i  p,  Lfi5);  I>o[mmcud  a  Soto,  DitHnt.,  Ill,  i,  7t 
BunuiduSk  tn  mnieniiat,  IV«  iil,  4;  WJULam  Lyndwood. 
Pravirieiale,  lit  ^;  GLOV&nm  F«rroDB,  PreBleetionet  theo- 
lofficfB,  vif  10;  C.  Pcecb*  PraiecU&ne*  ihtologica^  voJ.  vi, 
Freibui^,  1900,  pp.  15&-151;  T,  M.  J.  Gouaaet^  ThSotogie 
dofftnatviue^  ¥o1.  ii.  Parisi.  1^50.  p.  412;  H,  von  Hurtnn  Thgo- 
hffi<»  d^ffmaticis  eompeTuiium^  vol.  iii,  p.  210,  i  324s  P. 
Mizieefl^  dmnpendium  tht<i>i^^m  doffmaticm  tpedaits,  pArt  H, 
Munich,  1901,  p.  45;  J-  Dalponle,  Camptndium  iheotitQitw 
doffmatita  tpecialiA  Trent,  t&90.  VII.  i.  SI 4,  p.  565:  R. 
Owen,  Iktgmaiic  Theologjf^  Loadon,  1887,  p.  405;  DorwelL 
BtoDfl,  Holi/  Baptism.  Oxford,  1899,  pp.  135  »qq.;  H.  E. 
JacQbjiL,  Summary  of  Chrimtian  Doctrine,  Pbil^i^lphm,  1905» 
pp.  329  JKIQ-;  H.  L.  J.  H«ppe,  DoffmcUik  der  evan^lijurh- 
nfomirim  Kircht,  Elberfeld,  IgBl,  p.  441;  B.  dc  Moor, 
Commtntairtit»  in  J.  Marfkii  amvpendium  theolo^ee,  7  pfy^« 
Irf^den,  1701-73.  XXX<  ix,  vol  v,  p.  413;  J.  J.  van  Ooster* 
see,  Chr  ttian  Dagmaiu:*.  New  York,  1S74.  p.  749;  H.  Bju 
vinck,  Q&vformi^dt  Doffrrtatiik^  vol.  iVi  Kiuiipea,  1901,  p> 
273;  A.  Gn^tillat,  Expo^i  de  OtSolo^  tyttSmatiQue,  voL  iv« 
NeucMtcl,  1890.  p.  493;  R.  L.  Dnbney,  SvUahut  and  Nat^t, 
p,  764;  E.  D.  Morris.  Tht&loav  of  the  We*tmin9ttr  SiftnboU, 
Cittcinjiftti,  190 It  pp.  678  nqq*;  R*  V,  Foater,  Sustematic 
Th0ologi/,  Na»hvi\\e,  ISHS,  pp.  749  Hjq.;  W.  B.  Pope,  Co-m- 
pendium  of  ChrUtmn  Tkroiogy,  Vol.  lii,  Loudon,  1879,  p*  322; 
Mioer  lUiymoad.  Systematic  Th^ilog^^  voL  iji,  Cindnn&ti, 
1877,  p.  359;  John  Mitey,  Suviemaiic  TKcQiogy,  vnl.  ii,  New 
York,  1894,  p.  397:  N.  Bursruh.  Manualof  Chntiian  Thesiogu, 
vol.  ii.  London,  1900,  p.  359;  H.  C.  Sheldon,  Syst^rA  of  Chri^- 
twn  tyocirin^,  Cincinnati.  1903,  pp.  520  sqq.;  J.  W.  Ett«r, 
D^^ncQf  Chriaiian  EaptirTTiy  Dayton,  Ohio,  1888,  p.  121; 
J,  Wwv^r,  Chritiian  TUotoffy,  Dayton,  Ohjo,  1900,  p.  260. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  exact  point 
which  is  in  debate.  This  iM  not  whether  the  Greek 
word  which  was  adopted  to  designate  this  aacra- 
ment^  and  which  has  passed  into  English  as  **  to 
baptise/'  means  "  to  immerse/^  Nor  is  it  whether 
the  early  Christians,  or  even  the  apostles,  baptized 
by  immersion.  It  is  whether  bo  slender  a  circum- 
stance aj  the  mode  of  applying  the  water  can  be  so 
of  the  essence  of  baptism  that  nothing  can  be  bap- 
tism except  an  immcT^ion. 

The   contention   that   immersion  alone   can  be 
baptism  is  usually  based  on  the  presumption  that 
baptism  was  originally  administered  by  immemon. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that,  granting  the 
fact,  the  inference  from  it  is  stringent.   Its  assump- 
tion tlirows  baptism  out  of  analogy  with  all  other 
Christian  usages,  with  the  sister  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  with  itself  in  other 
I.  Immer-  particulars.     Probably    no    one    im- 
sion,  even    agines  that  the  validity  of  the  Lord^a 
if  the       Sapi>er  depends  upon  painfully  con- 
Origtaal     forming  in  the  mode  of  its  celebration 
Form,   a     to   all    the   circumstantial   details   of 
Circumatan-  it«  first  celebration.     The  Lord's  Sup- 
tial  Detail,  per  was  instituted  at  an  evening  meal, 
as  a  part  of  a  household  feast  which 
was  itself  the  culminating  act  of  an  annual  festival, 
from    which    it    derived    deep    significance;  in    a 
private  gathering,  of  men  alone,  wh«  received  the 
elements  in  a  reclining  posture.     No  one  seeks  to 
reproduce  any  of  these  things  in  the  manner  of 


its  celebration.  Even  the  use  of  unleavened  bread, 
which  might  be  thought  a  more  intimate  circum- 
stance, is  treated  as  a  matter  of  indifference  by  a 
large  part  of  Christendom.  If  primitive  baptism 
were  by  immersion,  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  it  was  administered  to  completely  ntide 
recipients.  The  Jews,  in  their  parallel  rite  of 
proselyte  baptism,  insisted  upon  this  to  such  an 
extent  that  "  a  ring  on  the  finger,  a  band  confining 
the  hair,  or  anything  that  in  the  least  degree  broke 
the  continuity  of  contact  with  the  water,  was  held 
to  invalidiite  the  act  "  (C,  Taylor,  The  Teaching 
of  the  Tweh^  Apoxlks,  Cambridge,  1886,  pp.  51,  52). 
The  allusions  of  the  early  Fathers  imply  a  like 
nudity  in  their  method  of  celebrating  the  Christian 
rite  gingham,  Origims,  XI,  xi,  1;  DC  A,  i,  160), 
Few  would  demand  that  this  usage  should  be 
imitated.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  freedom  in 
the  circumstantials  of  Cluistian  ordinances,  it 
is  Aot  obvious  that  the  mode  of  applying  the 
water  must  be  treated  as  of  the  essence  of  the 
sacrament. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  be  sure  what  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  water  employed  by  the  apostles  was;  or 
whether  indeed  it  was  uniform.  No 
a.  The        mode  of  applying  the  water  m  pre- 

AjKJStoHc  scribed  in  the  New  Testament,  In 
practise  not  the  record  the  New  Testament  gives 

Certain,  of  acta  of  baptism,  the  mode  in  which 
the  water  was  applied  ia  never  de- 
scribed. It  is  never  even  implied  with  a  clearness 
wliich  would  Tender  differences  of  interpretation 
impossible.  Nor  does  what  we  may  tfiink  the 
most  natural  suggestion  seem  in  aU  in.'^tances  to  be 
to  the  same  effect.  If  we  are  inclined  to  fancy 
the  phrase  "  to  baptize  in  water  '^  (Gk.  baptiiein 
en  hydaii.  Matt,  iii,  11  j  John  i,  26,  31,  33)  sug- 
gestive of  immersion,  we  can  not  fail  soon  to  recall 
that  it  may  just  as  well  mean  **  T^ith  water  "  and 
that  it  is  varied,  even  in  parallel  passages,  to  the 
simple  dative  of  cause,  manner,  means,  or  instru- 
ment {Mark  i,  8;  Luke  iii,  16;  Acts  i,  5;  xi,  16). 
If  "baptizing  in  the  river  Jordan"  (Matt,  iii,  6; 
Mark  i,  5),  varied  even  to  what  some  unidiomat- 
ically  render  "  baptizing  into  Jordan "  (Mark  i^  9), 
strikes  us  as  intimating  immerHion,  we  are  bound 
to  bear  in  mind  that  both  phrases  may  just  as  well 
be  translated.  "  at  Jordan  "  (Thayer's  Zcsficon,  s.v, 
ht  I,  l,c;  cf.  esp,  Luke xiii,  4,  and  F.  Blaas,  Gramtmxr 
of  New  Testament  Greeks  Eng.  t  ran  si.,  London, 
1898,  p.  122);  just  as  we  are  bound  to  tioar  in  mind 
of  those  passages  which,  in  our  English  Bible, 
speak  of  going  ''down  into  the  water  *'  to  be  bap- 
tized and  coming  "up  out  of  the  water  "  after 
baptism  (Mark,  i,  10;  Acts  viii,  38,  39),  that  they 
may  just  as  well  be  rendered  going  "  down  jto^the 
water  '*  and  *'  coming  up  from  the  water  ";  and 
just  as  we  are  bound  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  prsi- 
ence  of  aU  such  passages  that  there  are  other  man- 
nars  of  baptizing  besides  immersion,  which  require 
for  their  accomplishment  going  into  and  coming 
out  of  the  water.  If  we  read  of  a  locality  being 
selected  for  baptizing  **  because  there  was  much 
water,"  or,  possibly  better,  "  because  there  were 
many  waters/'  that  is,  numerous  pools,  or  springs, 
or  rivulets  there  (John  iii,  23),  we  read  also  of  the 
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administration  of  baptism  in  circimiBtances  in 
which  there  is  no  likelihood  that  "  much  water  " 
was  available — ^for  example,  in  a  private  house 
(Acts  X,  47,  where  the  water  almost  seems  to  have 
been  something  to  be  brought  and  expended  in 
the  act;  cf.  Acts  ix,  18;  xxii,  16),  or  even  in  the 
noisome  jail  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  33).  Candor 
would  seem  to  compel  the  admission  that  not  only 
is  there  no  stress  laid  in  the  New  Testament  on 
the  mode  of  applying  the  water  in  baptism,  but 
that  all  the  allusions  to  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  find  ready  explaxiation  on  the  assumption 
of  any  of  the  modes  of  administration  which  have 
been  widely  practised  in  the  Churches. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that 
appeal  should  be  made  to  subsidiary  lines  of  inves- 
tigation, in  the  hope  that  by  their  means  at  least  a 
probable  judgment  may  be  reached  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  baptism  was  administered  in  apostolic 
times.  Of  these,  most  frequent  appeal  has  been 
made  to  these  three:  the  philology  of  the  term 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  designate 
baptism;  the  archeology  of  the  rite  as  practised 
in  the  Churches;  the  inherent  symbolism  of  the 
sacrament.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  results 
of  this  threefold  appeal  are  less  decisive  than  could 
have  been  wished. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  term  "  to  baptize  " 
goes  back  to  a  root  which  bears  the  sense  of  "  deep  " 
(cf.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  Oxford,  1882,  p.  733,  no.  89). 
Its  immediate  primitive,  the  Greek  verb  baptein, 
from  which  it  is  formed  by  adding  the  termination 
-uein,  which  gives  it  a  repetitive  or  intensive 
meaning  (cf.  Jelf's  Greek  Orammar,  i,  331,  §  330), 
naturally,  therefore,  has  the  sense  "  to  dip,"  while 
"  baptize "     itsolf    would     primarily 

3.  Philo-  mean  "  to  dip  repeatedly"  or  "  to 
logical  Con-  dip  efifectively."  Even  the  primitive 
siderations.  verb,  baptein,  of  course,  acquired 
secondary  senses  founded  on  its 
fundamental  implication  of  "  dipping/'  but  ulti- 
mately leaving  it  out  of  sight.  Thus,  as  iron  is 
tempered  by  dipping,  when  applied  to  iron  baptein 
came  to  mean  "  to  temper  ";  as  garments  are  dyed 
by  dipping,  baptein  came  to  mean,  when  applied 
to  garments,  "  to  dye  ";  and  it  soon  passed  on  to 
mean  simply,  without  any  implication  of  the  mode 
by  which  it  is  accomplished,  "  to  temper,"  "  to 
dye,"  "  to  steep,"  "  to  imbue,"  and  the  like. 
When,  for  example,  the  Greek  bully  threatened 
his  fellow  that  he  would  "  dye  {baptein]  him  with 
the  dye  of  Sardis  " — a  place  famous  for  its  red  dye — 
he  meant  precisely  what  the  English  bully  means 
when  he  threat-ens  his  fellow  '*  to  give  him  a  bloody 
coxcomb,"  and  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
impl3ring  that  the  effect  would  be  produced  by  a 
process  of  dipping.  So  when  we  read  in  the  com- 
mon Greek  version  of  Dan.  iv,  30  (35);  v,  21,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  "  wet  \baptein]  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,"  there  is  no  implication  whatever  of 
the  mode  of  the  application  of  the  dew  to  his  per- 
son. The  derivative,  baptizein,  of  course,  leot  itself 
even  more  kindly  to  the  development  of  these 
secondary  senses,  because,  as  an  intensive  form, 
it  naturally  emphasized  the  effect.    According 


it  is  rarely  used  more  literally  than  of  the  sinking 
of  ships  by  storm  or  by  war,  with  the  implication, 
of  course,  of  their  destruction;  or  of  the  bathing  of 
persons  (Eubulus,  Naueicaa,  1),  with  the  implication, 
of  course,  of  their  cleansing.  It  passes  freely  over 
into  such  metaphorical  usages  as  when  a  drunkard 
is  spoken  of  as  baptized  with  wine,  a  profligate  as 
baptized  with  debt,  a  city  as  baptized  with  sleep, 
a  hapless  youth  as  baptized  with  questions,  or  as 
when  the  prophet  (Isa.  xxi,  4,  LXX)  is  made  to 
say  he  is  baptized  with  iniquity;  the  Ekiglish 
equivalent  in  such  cases  being  something  like 
"  overwhelmed,"  "  steeped,"  or  the  like.  Such  a 
term  obviously  lay  close  at  hand  for  application 
to  the  Jewish  ceremonial  lustrations,  in  which, 
not  the  mode,  but  the  effect  of  the  application  of 
the  water  receives  the  stress.  In  the  Greek  Old 
Testament  it  has  not  yet,  indeed,  obtained  the 
position  of  the  technical  designation  of  these  lus- 
trations. But  the  beginnings  of  such  a  usage 
are  already  traceable  there  (Ecclus.  xxxi,  30  [xxxiv, 
25];  Judith  xii,  7;  cf.  II  Kings  v,  14);  and  by  the 
time  the  New  Testament  was  written  it  seems  to 
have  supplanted  the  term  commonly  employed 
in  the  Greek  Old  Testament  [louesthatl  for  this 
purpose  (cf.  Cremer,  s.v.,  and  J.  A.  Robinson,  in 
JTS,  Jan.,  1906,  vii,  26,  187-189).  At  least  that 
term  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  once  of  a 
ceremonial  lustration,  and  then  only  in  connection 
with  baptizein  as  explaining  its  effects,  while  bap- 
tusein  occurs  quite  naturally  in  this  sense  (Mark 
vii,  4;  Luke  xi,  38;  Heb.  ix,  10)  and  is  the  term 
adopted,  probably  from  such  a  preceding  use,  to 
designate  the  symbolical  washing  proclaimed  by 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Christian  rite  which  is 
called  "baptism*.*  In  these  circumstances  it 
seems  very  rash  to  assume  that  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  Christian  rite  in  its  primitive  meaning 
of  "  to  dip  ";  or  indeed  that  any  implication  of  that 
primitive  meaning  still  clings  to  it  in  this  application. 
The  presumption  is  very  strong  that  even  in  its 
preliminary  use  of  the  Jewish  lustrations,  it  had 
already  "  lost  its  earlier  significance  of  '  dipping,' 
or  '  immersing  "*  and  "  acquired  the  new  religious 
significance  of  '  ceremonial  cleansing  by  water  '" 
(J.  A.  Robinson,  ut  sup.;  cf.  EB,  i,  473;  DB,  i,  238). 
In  any  event  the  stress  of  the  word  in  its  application 
to  the  Christian  rite  is  not  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  water  is  applied  in  it,  but  to  its  effect  as  a  sym- 
bolical cleansing.  The  etymology  of  the  word,  in 
short,  throws  no  clear  light  on  the  mode  of  applying 
the  water  in  baptism  in  the  usage  of  the  apostles. 
Nor  does  archeology  lend  much  more  aid.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  the  present  divergences  in  the 
practise  of  the  Churches  are  the  result  of  growth, 
and  that  behind  them  lies  what  without  much 
straining  may  be  called  a  universal  usage  of  at  least 
theoretical  immersion.  And  it  is  true  that  the 
earliest  clear  intimation  which  has  come  down  to 
us  of  the  manner  in  which  Christians  baptized, 
belongmg  probably  to  about  the  middleof  the  second 
century  (foimd  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Didache), 
contemplates  normal  baptism  as  by  immersion. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  throughout  the  whole 
patristic  period  no  one  ever  doubted  the  entire  va- 
Udity  of  baptism  administered  in  other  modes  of 
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applsring  the  water.    The  Didache  makes  provision 

for  baptism  by  affusion  whenever  water  in  sufficient 

quantity  for  immersion  is  not  at  hand 

4*  Archeo-    (cf .  A.  Hamack,  Lehre  der  zwdlf  A postel, 

logical  Leipsic,  1884,  pp.  23-24;  F.  X.  Funk, 
Considera-  Dodrina  duodecim  apostolorumf  Ttlb- 
tions.  ingen,  1887,  p.  3);  and  Cyprian  (EpisL, 
Ixxv  Oxix],  12-14;  ANF,  v,  401 )  argues 
the  whole  case  out  with  respect  to  the  baptism  of  the 
sick  by  affusion.  No  contrary  voice  is  ever  raised; 
but  in  various  ways  a  full  body  of  testimony  is  borne 
to  the  imhesitating  acceptance,  throughout  the  early 
Church,  of  baptism  by  affusion  as  equally  valid 
with  that  by  immersion.  And  despite  the  consen- 
tient testimony  of  the  literature  of  the  period  to 
inunersion  as  normal  baptism,  the  entire  testimony 
of  the  moniunents  is  to  the  opposite  effect  (cf. 
C.  F.  Rogers,  Baptism  and  Christian  Archaiogy, 
in  the  Oxford  Studia  Biblica  et  Ecclesiastica,  IV, 
v<  v;  also  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct.,  1896,  pp.  601-644). 
This  monumental  evidence  comes,  it  is  true,  from 
only  a  single  section  of  the  Church, — that  which 
had  its  center  at  Rome;  but  it  makes  it  clear  that 
from  the  second  century  down  to  a  comparatively 
late  date  baptism  as  actually  administered,  in  that 
region  at  least,  was  not  an  immersion  but  an  af- 
fusion, although  ordinarily  apparently  affusion  upon 
a  nude  recipient  standing  in  shallow  water.  When 
we  realize  that  this  was  the  actual  mode  of  baptism 
in  the  early  Roman  Chiu*ch,  we  catch  apparent 
allusions  to  it  in  the  literature  of  other  portions 
of  the  Church  also,  and  begin  to  suspect  it  may 
have  been  prevalent  elsewhere  too.  Indeed,  we 
are  deterred  from  confidently  ascribing  it  to  the 
Apostolic  Church  itself  chiefly  by  the  gulf  of  a 
century's  width  which  separates  the  Apostolic 
Church  from  our  earliest  evidence,  literary  or 
moniunental.  This  ia  not  a  century  over  which 
we  may  lightly  leap.  During  its  course  the  church 
usages  for  which  we  have  both  first  and  second 
century  evidence  changed  greatly;  and  all  the  con- 
ditions for  a  development  of  new  usages  with  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  baptism  were  present  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Nor  can  we  be  helped 
over  the  gulf  by  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  points  of 
departure  of  the  two  usages  were  different.  The 
Jewish  rite  was  rooted  specifically  in  the  bath 
preliminary  to  sacrifice;  the  Christian  took  hold 
through  the  command  of  our  Lord  and  the  baptism 
of  Jolm  of  the  entire  lustration  system  and  tradition. 
And  in  the  next  place,  the  Jewish  usage,  just  because 
a  development  of  the  presacrificial  bath,  owed  its 
elaboration  into  a  separate  rite,  to  the  cessation  of 
the  sacrifices,  which  threw  the  bath  into  an  im- 
portance it  could  not  have  had  in  their  presence; 
it  is  therefore  too  late  in  its  origin  to  have  served  as 
a  model  for  Christian  baptism 

We  are  left,  therefore,  to  the  essential  symbol- 
ism of  the  rite  to  indicate  how  it  must  needs  be 
administered,  and  how,  therefore,  the  apostles  must 
have  administered  it.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  estab- 
lished that  the  essential  symbolism  of  the  rite  is 
burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ,  an  application 
of  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  this 
might  well  be  thought    necessary  to  its  proper 


administration.  There  are  many  who  take  this 
view,  and  seek  support  for  themselves  in  the  con- 
nection instituted  between  baptism 
5.  Consid-  and  dying  and  rising  again  with  our 
erations  Lord  in  Rom.  vi,  3-5;  Col.  ii,  12. 
from  Sym-  The  Church  Fathers  from  a  compara- 
bolism.  tively  early  date  (certainly  from  the 
fourth  century — (3yril  of  Jerusalem, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom)  were  accus- 
tomed to  speak  familiarly  of  the  Christian  enacting 
in  baptism  the  drama  of  redemption  through  death 
and  burial  and  resurrection.  But  the  Church 
Fathers  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  funda- 
mental symbolism  of  the  rite  was  cleansing;  to 
them  it  was  before  all  else  the  bath  in  which  sins 
were  washed  away.  And  certainly  the  passages 
cited  from  the  New  Testament  can  scarcely  be 
fairly  adduced  as  implying  that  in  its  very  mode 
of  administration  baptism  signified  for  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ. 
Their  reference  is  not  to  the  mode  of  baptism  but 
to  its  effects.  So  little  does  Paul  depend  upon  the 
very  mode  in  which  baptism  is  administered  to 
suggest  burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ,  that 
he  actually  labors  to  make  his  readers  connect 
their  baptism  with  the  death  and  resiurection  of 
Christ  by  the  aid  of  another  mediating  thought; 
viz.,  that  their  baptism  was  with  respect  to  Christ's 
death  for  their  sins.  He  repeats  the  heavy  clause, 
"  through  baptism  imto  death  "  (Rom.  vi,  4)  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  missing  a  point  which, 
if  baptism  in  its  very  mode  symbolized  burial  and 
resurrection  with  Christ,  they  could  not  in  any 
event  miss.  This  may  not  prove  that  baptism 
as  known  to  Paul  was  not  by  immersion.  But  it 
seems  to  indicate  that  its  symbolism  to  him  was  not 
burial  and  resurrection  with  Christ.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  hard  on  other  grounds  to  maintain  that  this  is 
the  inherent  symbolism  of  immersion  as  a  religious 
rite.  Few  will  maintain  that  this  is  the  inherent 
symbolism  of  the  Jewish  lustrations.  Few  will 
maintain  even  that  the  baptism  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, which  most  advocates  of  inmiersion  as  the  only 
valid  form  of  baptism  will  suppose  to  have  been 
by  inmiersion,  was  charged  with  this  symbolism. 
It  seems  clear  enough  that  baptism,  the  matter 
of  which  is  nature^s  great  detergent,  has  as  its 
essential  symbolism  just  cleansing.  And  this  being 
so,  there  seems  nothing  in  the  essence  of  the  sacra- 
ment to  demand  one  mode  of  applying  the  water 
above  another,  within  the  limits  of  this  symbolism. 
And  we  can  not  forget  that  our  Lord  Jesus  himself 
said  on  a  memorable  occasion :  "  He  that  is  bathed 
needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every 
whit ";  and  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  declared  throu^ 
his  prophet  that  he  would  "  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  his  people  and  they  should  be  clean  "  from 
all  their  filthiness.  From  which  we  may  perhaps 
infer  that  out  of  the  circle  of  ideas  of  neither  the 
Old  Testament  nor  the  New  Testament  would 
it  be  imaginable  that  a  complete  bath  were  necessary 
in  order  to  symbolize  a  complete  cleansing. 

It  would  hardly  appear  probable  that  the  mode 
of  applying  the  water  in  baptism  can  enter  into  the 
very  essence  of  the  sacrament,  when  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  certainty  as  to  what  that  mode  was 
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in  the  hands  of  the  apostles.     Each  of  us  may 
properly  cherish  an  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  what 

that  mode  was.     The  opinion  of  the 

6.  The  Mode  writer  of  this  article  is  that  it  was 

of  Applying  probably  by  pouring  water  on   the 

the  Water    head  of  the  recipient,  standing,  or- 

Unessen-    dinarily  perhaps,  but  apparently  not 

tial.        invariably,  in  a  greater  or  less  depth 

of  water.  But  he  would  not  like  to 
insist  that  no  mode  of  administering  baptism  but 
this  is  valid.  Certainly  the  New  Testament  lays 
no  stress  on  the  mode  of  applsring  the  water;  and 
even  were  it  established  that  it  was  rather  by  im- 
mersion that  the  apostles  were  accustomed  to 
administer  it,  it  is  not  apparent  that  no  other 
modes  of  administering  it  are  valid.  It  might 
even  be  granted  that  the  term  "  baptism  "  means 
nothing  but  ''  immersion,"  and  that  it  was  applied 
to  this  rite  because  it  meant  "  immersion,''  and 
just  in  order  to  describe  it  as  a  rite  of ''  immersion  "; 
and  still  it  would  not  follow  that  the  rite  can  be 
validly  administered  only  by  "  immersion."  As  in 
the  case  of  the  sister  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup>- 
per,  in  which  the  term  "  supper,"  in  its  English 
form  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  Lord's  time,  means 
an  evening  meal  and  was  given  to  this  ordinance 
because  it  meant  an  evening  meal  and  to  signalize 
the  fact  that  the  feast  at  which  it  was  instituted 
was  an  evening  meal,  so  in  the  case  of  baptism,  it 
may  be  altogether  conceivable  that  the  name  of 
the  ordinance  is  derived  from  a  prominent  external 
drcumstanoe  connected  with  its  first  administra- 
tion, and  yet  as  far  as  possible  from  forming  an 
integral  element  of  the  sacrament  itself.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
term  which  was  adopted  to  designate  it,  and  how- 
ever the  rite  was  customarily  administered  in  the 
first  days  of  its  use,  the  thing  is  a  washing  with 
water  for  the  sake  of  cleansing  to  symbolize  the 
cleansing  of  the  sinner  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  the  main  matter  is  therefore  not  the  mode 
of  washing,  but  the  fact  of  washing. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
2.  The  Baptism  of  Infknts:  A  large  section  of 
Protestant  Christendom,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  dissents  from  the  practise  of  infant  bap- 
tism. It  includes  the  various  denominations  of 
Baptists,  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Dunkers,  Men- 
nonites,  Winebrennerians,  and  other  Christian 
bodies.     These  Christians  and  their  sympathizers 

in  pedobaptist  denominations,  ground 

I.  ArgUF-     their  dissent  (1)  upon  the  absence  of  a 

ments       positive  command  of  Christ,  or  of  any 

against     account  of  apostolic  procedure  which 

Infant  Bap-  expressly  favors  the  practise:   (2)  they 

tism.       hold  infant  baptism  to  be  a  violation 

of  the  very  idea  of  baptism,  since 
baptism  presupposes  conversion  and  an  intelligent 
profession  of  faith,  which  can  net  be  expected  from 
infants. 

To  these  arguments  it  is  replied  in  general  that, 
while  no  positive  command  for  baptizing  infants 
is  given  by  Christ  or  his  apostles,  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  offer  a  strong  probability  that  in- 
fants were  baptized  from  the  beginning;  and  the 
testimonies  of  Irensus,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  con- 


firm this  impression.     The  argument  in  detail  is 

as  follows:  (1)  The  general  command  to  baptize  all 

nations,  naturally  interpreted,  includes 

2.  ArgUF-    the  baptism  of  infants;  and  the  men- 
ments  in    tion  of  the  baptism  of  whole  house- 
Reply,      holds  (Acts  x,  48;   xvi,  16,  33;    I  Cor. 

i,  16;  xvi,  15)  implies  the  presence 
of  children;  at  least  their  presence  in  some  house- 
holds is  far  more  probable  than  their  absence  in 
all.  If  to  these  considerations  be  joined  the  re- 
iterated assertion  that  the  promise  of  the  remission 
of  sins  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  the  believers 
and  their  children  (Acts  ii,  38;  cf.  iii,  25),  we  have 
a  strong  probability,  to  say  the  least,  that  infants 
were  baptized  by  the  apostles.  (2)  Christ's  treat* 
ment  of  children,  whom  he  blessed  and  pronounced 
to  be  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt, 
xviii,  3;  xix,  14)  shows  that  children  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  are  they  not  then 
also  fit  recipients  of  the  initiatory  rite,  which  is 
baptism  with  water?  All  baptism  is  in  idea  an  in- 
fant baptism,  and  requires  to  begin  life  anew  in  a 
truly  childlike  spirit,  without  which  no  one  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  (3)  The  analogy  of 
circumcision,  which  began  with  adult  Abraham 
and  then  extended  to  all  his  male  children,  favors 
the  baptism  of  infants.  Baptism  is  the  initiatory 
rite  of  introduction  into  the  Christian  Church,  and 
the  sign  and  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  as  circum- 
cision was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  old  covenant 
(Rom.  iv,  11).  The  blessing  of  the  old  covenant 
was  to  the  seed  as  well  as  to  the  parents;  and 
the  blessing  of  the  new  covenant  can  not  be  less 
comprehensive.  Infant  baptism  rests  upon  the 
organic  relation  of  Christian  parents  and  chil- 
dren (I  Cor.  vii,  14).  It  is  a  constant  testi- 
mony to  the  living  faith  of  the  Church,  which 
descends,  not  as  an  heirloom,  but  as  a  vital 
force,  from  parent  to  child. 

No  time  can  be  assigned  for  the  beginning  of  the 
practise  of  infant  baptism.     If  it  had  been  an  in- 
novation, it  seems  likely  that  it  would 

3.  Origin    have    provoked    a    violent    protest, 
of  In-      No  traces  of  this  can  be  found  except 

fantBap-  in  Tertullian,  who,  alone  in  the  eariy 
tism.  Church,  denies  the  expediency  of  in- 
fant baptism.  The  requirement  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  which  the  apostles  made  a  con- 
dition of  baptism,  was  to  be  expected  when  it  is 
remembered  that  their  exhortations  were  addressed 
to  adults.  This  will  always  be  the  mode  of  procedure 
when  the  gospel  is  first  preached  to  a  people.  Adult 
baptism  always  comes  first  in  every  missionary 
Church.  Infant  baptism,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume, arose  naturally  from  the  very  beginning,  as 
Christianity  took  hold  of  family  life  and  training. 

The  thr^  earliest  witnesses  to  the  prevalence  of 

infant  baptism  are  Irenseus,  Origen,  and  Tertullian. 

The  testimony  of  Iremeus,  though  not  unequivocal, 

leans  strongly  in  favor  of  the  apo»- 

4.  Patristic  tolic  usage.    Bom  probably  between 

Testimony.  120  and  130,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  one 

of  John's  disciples,  he  was  surely  an 

excellent  witness.     He  says,  ''  Christ  came  to  save 

through  means  of  himself  all  who  through  him 

are    bom   again   [regenerated]   to   God,    infanU^ 
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and  children,  and  boys,  and  youths,  and  old  men  " 
(Hcer.,  II,  xxii,  4).  The  phrase  "bom  again  to 
God  '*  refers  plainly  to  baptism;  in  Iremeus's  usage 
(cf.  I,  xxi,  1)  baptism  is  "  being  bom  to  God,"  and 
(III,  xvii,  1)  "  the  power  of  regeneration  unto  God." 
Origen,  who  was  himself  baptized  in  infancy,  dis- 
tinctly derives  the  custom  from  the  apostles.  "  The 
Church,"  he  says  (on  Rom.  v,  9),  "  has  received 
the  tradition  from  the  apostles  to  give  baptism  to 
little  children."  He  also  speaks  of  infant  baptism 
as  a  "  custom  of  the  Church  "  (Ham,,  on  Lev.  viii, 
MPG,  ii,  496).  The  opponents  of  the  practise 
make  much  use  of  Tertullian  (close  of  the  second 
century).  In  his  De  baptismo  (xviii)  he  coimsels 
delay  of  baptism,  particularly  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants. But,  when  the  passage  is  investigated,  it  is 
found  that  his  motive  is  not  the  impropriety,  but 
the  inexpediency  of  infant  baptism,  on  the  ground 
that  it  involved  the  great  risk  of  forfeiting  forever 
the  remission  of  sins  in  the  case  of  relapse.  The 
very  argument  proves  not  only  the  existence,  but 
the  prevailing  practise  of  infant  baptism.  Tertul- 
lian does  not  even  hint  at  its  being  a  postapostolic 
innovation.  His  opposition  is  due  to  his  peculiar 
theory  of  the  magical  effect  of  baptism  in  washing 
away  the  guilt  of  past  sins,  and  is  by  no  means 
antipedobaptist.  Loofs  (Dogmengeschichte,  Halle, 
1893,  p.  137)  sententiously  sums  up  the  early  his- 
toric evidence  in  these  words:  "  The  rite  of  infant 
baptism  can  be  traced  in  Iremeus,  was  contested  by 
Tertullian,  and  was  for  Origen  an  apostolic  usage." 

The  practise  of  the  third  century  is  uncontested. 
Cyprian  (d.  258)  says  (Epist,  Ixiv)  an  infant  should 
be  in  no  case  denied  grace  and  baptism.  The  Synod 
of  Carthage  in  252  rejected  the  opinion  that  bap- 
tism should,  like  circumcision,  be  deferred  to  the 
eighth  day  after  birth  (cf .  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte, 
i,  115).  But  that  the  custom  was  not  universally 
followed  is  evident  from  the  cases  of  Augustine, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom,  who  had 
Christian  mothers,  but  were  not  baptized  till  they 
were  converted  in  early  manhood;  and  Constantino 
the  Great  put  off  his  baptism  till  his  death-bed. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  recommended  that  the  baptism 
of  children  be  put  off  till  they  were  three  years  old, 
unless  there  was  danger  of  death.  This  delay  was 
recommended  by  church  teachers  because  of  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  the  effects  of  baptism,  which 
was  regarded  as  washing  away  original  sin  and  all 
actual  transgressions  committed  before  the  admin- 
istration of  the  rite. 

The  Schoolmen,  following  the  later  Fathers^taught 
that  children  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism  be- 
cause they  are  under  the  curse  of  Adam,  and  bap- 
tism washes  away  the  guilt  of  original  sin.  As  the 
mother  nourishes  her  offspring  in  the  womb  before 
it  can  nourish  itself,  so  in  the  bosom  of  mother 
Church  infants  are  nourished  and  re- 
5.  The      ceive  salvation  through  the  act  of  the 

Schoolmen  Church.  It  is  not  a  question  of  faith 
and  the  but  of  the  definite  sponsorial  and  fos- 
Ref ormation  tering  act  of  the  Church;  so  Thomas 
Period.  Aquinas  (Summa,  III,  Ixviii,  9,  ed. 
Migne,  iv,  646:  "  Children  receive  sal- 
vation not  of  themselves  but  by  act  of  the  Church  ") 
and  Bonaventura  (Breviloquium,  vii,  ed.  Peltier, 


vii,  320A).  A  child  can  not  be  baptized  before  it 
is  bom,  but  if  its  head  appear  it  may  be  baptized, 
for  the  head  is  the  seat  of  the  immortal  agent  (Peter 
Lombard,  Sent.,  IV,  vi,  2;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum- 
ma,  III,  Ixviii,  11).  Thomas  Aquinas  {Summa,  III, 
Ixviii,  10)  and  most  of  the  Schoolmen  pronounced 
it  unlawful  to  baptize  the  children  of  Jews  and  in- 
fidels without  their  parents'  consent,  but  Duns 
Scotus  took  the  opposite  view  (cf .  R.  Seeberg,  Duns 
Scotus,  Leipsic,  1900,  p.  364).  The  baptism  of  infants 
was  expressly  commended  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Session  vii,  de  baptismo,  canon  xiii).  It  was  also 
conunended  by  the  Protestant  Confession  of  the 
Reformation  period:  the  Augsburg  Confession  (art. 
ix,  with  an  anathema  against  the  Anabaptists); 
the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (xx,  3,  also  with  an 
anathema  against  the  Anabaptists);  the  Heidel-  ' 
berg  Catechism  (question  Ixxiv);  the  Galilean  Con- 
fession (xxxv);  the  Belgic  Confession  (xxxiv);  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  (xxvii);  the  Scotch  Confession 
(xxiii);  and  the  Westminster  Confession  (xxviii). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  adult  baptism  was  the 
rule  and  infant  baptism  the  exception  \n  the  apos* 
tolic  age,  and  not  imtil  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
Church  was  widely  established  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, was  infant  baptism  general.  It  continued  to 
be  the  universal  rule,  with  some  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cathari,  until  the  Proteistant  Refor- 
mation, when  "  believers'  baptism  "  came  to  be  in- 
sisted on  by  some  leaders  in  Switzerland.  Holland, 
etc.  Infant  baptism  has  no  meaning  apart  from 
the  Christian  family  and  without  the  guaranty  of 
Christian  education.  Hence  the  Church  has  always 
insisted  on  catechetical  instruction,  and  most 
Churches  practise  confirmation  as  a  subjective 
supplement  to  infant  baptism.  Compulsory  in- 
fant baptism  was  unknown  in  the  ante-Nicene  age; 
it  is  a  profanation  of  the  sacrament,  and  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  against 
which  Baptists  have  a  right  to  protest. 

(Philip  ScHAFFf)  D.  S.  Schapf. 
8.  The  Baptist  Position  Oonceminff  Immersion 
and  Infknt  Baptism:    The  Greek  word  baptizein 
means  "  to  dip,"  "  to  submerge."    When  we  read 
in  the  Septuagint  (II  Kings  v,  14)  that  Naaman 
went  down  into  the  Jordan  and  "  baptized  himself  " 
(Gk.  ebaptisato),  we  are  compelled  to  understand 
a  dipping;  and  there  is  cited  from  Greek  literature 
not  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  which 
the  idea  of  submersion  is  not  involved. 
I.  True     Wherefore  it  is  held  that  the  rite  of 
Baptism  a  baptism  as  spoken  of  in  the  New  Tes- 
Burial  in    tament  was  always  a  burial  in  water 
Water,     and  that  the  command  to  baptize  is 
a  command  to  immerse.     The  burial 
in  water  has  always  been  the  practise  of  the  Greek 
Church,  its  older  patriarchate  holding  that  there 
is  no  other  baptism  (Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  Lec- 
ture i).    The  Baptists  and  some  other  bodies  in 
Western  Christendom  hold  rigidly  to  this  view. 
Immersion  is  the  only  eatbolic  act  of  baptism, 
the  only  one  whose  validity  is  recognized  semper  et 
ubique  et  ab  omnibus.    The  burial  in  water  contin- 
ued to  be  the  standard  usage  of  the  Roman  Church 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.     Thomas  Aquinas 
speaks  of  it  as  "  the  more  common  "  usage.    It  was 
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the  practise  in  Britain  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  is  still  demanded  in  the  order  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  the  baptism  of  infants  miless  the 
parents  shall  certify  that  the  child  is  weak.  Though 
pouring  or  sprinkling  is  now  employed  rather  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  affusion  was  for  many  cen- 
turies resorted  to  only  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  first  extended  discussion  of  the  question  is 

found  in  the  epistle  of  Cyprian  to  Magnus  written 

about   the  middle  of  the  third   century.    Being 

asked  whether  those  can  be  deemed  legitimi  Chris- 

Hani,  "  Christians  in  full  standing/'  who,  being 

converted  in  sickness  are  non  loti  aed  perfuH,  '*  not 

immersed  in  the  water  but  having  it 

2.  The  Tes-  simply  poured  over  them/'  he  gives  an 

timony  of    affirmative  opinion  but  does  so  with 

Cyprian,  the  very  greatest  hesitation.  His 
words  are:  ''  So  far  as  my  poor  ability 
comprehends  the  matter; "  and  "  I  have  answered 
your  letter  so  far  as  my  poor  and  small  ability  is 
capable  of  doing; "  and  "  So  far  as  in  me  lies  I  have 
shown  what  I  think.''  He  disclaims  any  intention 
of  saying  that  other  officials  should  recognize  affu- 
sion as  baptism  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  those  who  have  thus  received  affusion  may  on 
their  recovery  from  sickness  be  immersed.  But, 
citing  various  sprinklings  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  he 
gives  the  view,  that  necessitate  cogente,  immersion 
being  out  of  the  question,  those  who  have  been 
poured  upon  may  be  comforted  by  being  told  that 
they  have  been  truly  baptized  (Cypriani  epist.,  Ixxv 
Pxix],  12-14;  ANF,  v,  400-401).  This  epistle 
makes  it  clear  beyond  all  controversy  that  in  the 
third  century  the  ordinary  baptism  was  immersion, 
and  that  even  in  the  Latin  Church  there  were  those 
who  declared  it  the  only  baptism.  It  further  ap- 
pears with  equal  clearness  that  affusion  was  never 
practised  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  for  had  the  apos- 
tles resorted  thereto  even  in  a  single  instance  Cyp- 
rian would  certainly  have  known  the  fact  and  would 
never  have  presented  so  mild  an  apology  for  a 
usage  which  had  apostolic  precedent,  nor  indeed 
would  any  one  have  taken  exception  to  the 
practise. 

For  a  thousand  years  the  resort  to  the  use  of  affu- 
sion was  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 
And  the  supposed  necessity  existed  in  the  idea  that 
baptism  was  essential  to  salvation  and  so  that 
when  immersion,  the  established  rite,  was  out  of 
the  question,  something  must  be  put 
3.  Origin  of  in  its  place  or  the  soul  would  be  lost. 

Affusion.  The  use  of  affusion  would  never  have 
been  thought  of  except  for  the  idea 
that  water  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation.  But 
those  who  deny  that  salvation  is  conditioned  on 
baptism,  who  regard  baptism  as  merely  a  token  of 
a  salvation  already  wrought,  see  no  necessity  for  a 
resort  to  affusion.  They  will  continue  to  adminis- 
ter immersion  whenever  it  is  practicable,  and  where 
it  is  not  they  will  let  the  convert  die  without  any 
water  baptism  whatever.  They  condemn  the  use 
of  affusion  not  only  as  unnecessary  but  as  based 
on  a  gross  superstition. 

To  the  declaration  that  baptism  is  simply  a  wash- 
ing, it  is  answered  that  Jesus's  baptism  of  suffering 
was  not  a  washing  but  a  submersion  beneath  the 


tide  of  wo  and  that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  a  whelming  in  the  waves  of  divine  influence, 
while  many  of  the  Fathers  regarded 
4.  The      the  baptism  of  fire,  not  as  a  purifica- 
Argument    tion,  but  as  a  swallowing  up  of  the 
from  Sym-  wicked   in   waves   of   burning.    And 
holism,      granting  that  originally  the  inmier- 
sion  was  but  a  lustration,  the  apostles 
point  out  in  it  another  image;  viz.,  that  of  burial 
and  resurrection.    The  act  of  affusion   contains 
nothing  whatever  of  purely  Christian  s3rmbolism, 
for  simple  lustration  is  found  in  the  Mosaic  and 
even  in  heathen  ritual.    The  burial  in  water  is  the 
only  distinctively  Christian  baptism,  for  it  alone 
sets  forth  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
which  is  the  central  fact  of  the  Christian  system. 
To  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  the  "  apostolic  "  im- 
mersion was  simply  a  washing  and  that  this  can  be 
attained  just  as  well  by  a  pouring  or  sprinkling,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  purpose  of  the  pouring  is 
simply  a  profession  of  faith,  which  can  be  given 
just  as  well  by  word  of  mouth,  and  thus  that  all 
use  of  water  may  be  dispensed  with.    Those  who 
abandon  the  "  apostolic  "  immersion  simply  on  the 
ground  of  convenience  leave  the  way  clear  for  the 
adoption  of  the  position  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  abandonment  of  water  baptism  entirely. 

As  to  the  subjects  of  the  rite,  the  Baptists  hold 
that  it  should  be  administered  only  on  profession 
of  faith.  There  is  found  in  Scripture  no  instance 
of  the  baptism  of  an  unconscious  infant  nor  will  a 
fair  exegesis  discover  in  any  text  the  remotest  ref- 
erence to  such  a  usage.    On  the  oon- 

5.  Objec-    trary,  it  stands  in  d&ect  antagonism 
tions  to  In-  to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the 

fant  Bap-  Church.  The  baptism  of  infants 
tism.  arose  from  the  idea  that  in  baptism 
one  is  regenerated  and  christened, 
that  is,  made  a  Christian.  But,  as  they  grow  up, 
no  difference  appears  between  the  baptized  child 
of  Roman  Catholic  or  Episcopalian  and  the  unbap- 
tized  offspring  of  the  pious  Quaker  or  the  Baptist, 
or  indeed  of  the  unbeliever. 

The  Presbyterians  baptize  infants  on  the  ground 
that  the  Church  is  to  consist  {Westminster  Confes- 
sion, XXV,  2),  not  of  the  converted  alone,  but  of  be- 
lievers "  together  with  their  children."  The  sons 
of  believers,  however,  may  grow  up  imbelievers, 
even  atheists,  and  thus  the  Church,  the  bride  of 
Christ,  come  to  be  made  up  in  part,  possibly  the 
greater  part,  of  the  unregenerate,  perhaps  the  im- 
moral. When  a  child  is  "  dedicated  "  to  Christ, 
to  baptize  it  without  awaiting  its  hoped-for  con- 
version is  not  only  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be 
to  ordain  the  infant  to  the  ministry  on  faith  that 
he  will  yet  be  another  Jonathan  Edwards,  but  it  is 
also  to  introduce  an  impenitent  element  into  the 
Church.  As  well  might  the  missionaiy  baptize 
at  the  start  the  whole  heathen  tribe,  who,  he  has 
faith  to  believe,  will  be  converted. 

If  an  infant  may  be  baptized  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  pure  and  sinless,  then,  since  the  babe  of  Turk 
or  pagan  is  as  pure  as  the  child  of  the  Christian, 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  infants,  even  the  whole 
race  of  man,  should  not  be  baptized  into  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  based  on  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
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differenoe  between  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  men 
at  large.  But  there  is  no  theory  of  infant  baptism 
which  does  not  freely  introduce  the  impenitent  into 
the  Church,  thus  wiping  out  all  distinction  between 
the  Church  and  the  world.  The  burden  of  John's 
preaching  was  that  the  new  kingdom  was  not  simply 
a  continuance  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  that 
though  all  could  be  circumcised  and  introduced  into 
the  latter  who  could  say,  "  We  have  Abraham  to 
our  Father/'  baptism  and  membership  in  the  for- 
mer were  given  not  on  parental  faith  but  only  on 
personal  repentance.  That  baptism  was  given  on 
different  grounds  from  circumcision  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  believing  Jews  continued  to  have 
their  infants  circumcised  (Acts  xxi,  20),  that 
Timothy  who  had  been  baptized  was  nevertheless 
circimicised,  and  that  it  was  demanded  that  the 
Gentile  converts  be  circiuncised  though  they  had  all 
been  baptized.  Norman  Foxf. 

Biblioorapht:  On  I:  H.  Holtimann,  in  ZWT,  xxii  (1879), 
401  aqq.;  J.  H.  Soholten,  Die  Taufformel,  Gotha,  1885; 
£.  Haupt,  Zum  VeraUindnuM  dea  ApoatolaU  im  N.  T.,  pp. 
38  aqq..  Halle,  1896;  A.  C.  MoGiffert.  The  Apaatolic  Age, 
New  York.  1897;  P.  Althaus.  Die  Heilabedeutuno  der 
Taufe  im  N.  T.,  Gatenloh.  1897;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  in 
ZNTW,  ii  (1901).  275  sqq.;  W.  HeitmaUer,  Im  Namen 
Jeau,  Gdttingen,  1903;  idem,  Taufe  und  Abendmahl  bei 
Paidua,  ib.  1903;  idem,  in  TSK,  Ixxviii  (1905),  461  aqq.; 
E.  Riggenbach,  Die  trinitariache  Taufbefehl,  Matt,  xxviii, 
19,  Gateraloh,  1903;  E.  von  DobsohOts,  in  TSK,  Ixxviii 
(1906),  i  eqq.;  F.  M.  RendtorflF,  Die  Taufe  im  Urchriatenr- 
turn,  Leipeic,  1905  (gives  the  present  status  of  the  inquiry); 
A.  Seeberg,  Die  Taufe  im  N.  7*.,  Lichtenfelde,  1905; 
DB,  i,  238-245;  EB,  i,  471-476;  and  the  works  on  N.  T. 
theology  by  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  and  others. 

On  II-III,  ,1:  The  history  of  baptism  includes  as  a 
section  which  has  created  a  literature  of  its  own  the  treat- 
ment of  baptism  in  the  frescoes,  etc.,  of  the  catacombs. 
On  this  consult:  Q.  B.  de  Rossi,  Roma  aoUerranea,  2  vols., 
Rome,  1861-67,  reproduced  in  Eng.  by  Northoote  and 
Brownlow,  London,  1878-^80;  R.  Qarrucci,  Storia  dell' 
arte  criatiana,  6  vols.,  Prato,  1872-81;  BuUetHno  di  arche- 
ologia  criatiana,  1876;  F.  X.  Kraus,  RealencyklopOdie 
der  dkriatlichen  AlterthQmer,  "  Taufe,"  **  Neophyten," 
Freiburg,  1881-86;  T.  Roller,  Lea  Cataeombea  de  Rome, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1881;  J.  Strsygowski,  Ikonoffraphie  der 
Taufe  Chriati,  Munich,  1885;  Arehcaology  of  the  Mode  of 
Baptiam,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1896.  pp.  601-644;  A.  de 
Waal,  Die  Taufe  Chriati  auf  conatantiniachen  Oem&lden 
der  Katakomben,  in  Rdmiache  Quartalachrift,  1896;  J.  Wil- 
pert.  Die  Malereien  der  Sakramentakapellen,  Freiburg, 
1903;    Le  Pitture  delle  catacombe,  Rome,  1903. 

Further,  on  the  archeology  and  the  history  of  the  rite 
consult:  E.  Mart^ne,  De  antiquia  eccleaiea  ritihua,  vol.  i, 
Antwerp,  1736;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  Archdoloffie  der  Taufe, 
in  Denhvnrdigkeiten,  vol.  vii,  Leipsic,  1825  (valuable, 
contains  bibliography  of  older  works);  M.  Schnecken- 
burger,  l/e6er  daa  Alter  der  judiachen  Taufe,  Berlin,  1828; 
A.  J.  Binterim,  DenktMlrdiokeiten,  i,  part  1,  ii,  part  1,  pp. 
2-34,  7  vols..  Mains,  1837-41;  J.  W.  Hdfling,  Daa  Sakra- 
merit  der  Taufe,  2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1846-48  (has  great 
value,  especially  on  the  liturgical  side);  G.  L.  Hahn,  Die 
Lehre  von  den  Sakramenten  in  ihrer  o^*chic/Ulichen  Enl- 
tnckeluno,  Breslau,  1864  (learned  and  useful);  F.  Probst, 
Sakramente  und  Sakramentalien  der  3  eraten  Jahrhun- 
derte,  TQbingen,  1872;  8.  M.  Merrill,  ChriaOan  Baptiam, 
ita  Subjeeta  and  Modea,  Cincinnati,  1876;  J.  Corblet,  Hiat 
,  .  .  du  aacrement  de  hapthne,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1882;  M. 
Usteri,  in  TSK,  Iv  (1882).  205  sqq.,  Ivi  (1883),  155  sqq.. 
610  sqq.,  730  sqq..  Ivii  (1884).  417  sqq.,  456  sqq.  (these 
worthful  articles  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli,  Oeoolam- 
padius.  the  Reformed  Church.  Calvin.  Butser,  and  Capito); 
P.  Althaus.  Die  hiatoriachen  und  doom(Uiachen  Grund- 
lagen  der  lutheriachen  TaufHturgie,  Hanover.  1893;  idem. 
Die  Heilabedeutuno  der  Taufe  im  N.  T.,  ib.  1897  (deals 
also  with  modem  Lutheran  orthodox  doctrine);  Q.  An- 
rich,  Daa  antike  Myaterienweaen  in  aeinem  Einfluaae  auf  \ 
daa  Chriatentum,  Qdttingen.  1894;    Q.  Wobbermin,  Die  i 


Beeinfluaauno  dea  Chriateniuma  durch  daa  antike  Myeterien- 
v)eaen,  Berlin,  1896;  F.  E.  Warren,  lAhurgy  and  Ritual  of 
the  Ante-Nieene  Church,  London,  1897;  A.  Raschenbusch, 
Die  Entatehuno  der  Kindertaufe  im  3.  Jahrhundert,  Ham- 
burg, 1898;  F.  Wiegand,  Die  Stelluno  dea  apoatoliachen 
Symbola  im  .  .  .  Mittelalter,  vol.  i,  Leipsic,  1899;  L. 
Duchesne,  Originea  du  cuUe  ehritien,  pp.  294  sqq.,  Parisj 
1903;  V.  Ermoni,  Le  Bapthne  dana  I'igliae  primitive, 
Paris,  1904;  T.  F.  Fotheringham,  in  Pnnceton  Review, 
1905;  O.  Scheel,  Die  doomatxache  Behandlung  der  Tauf^ 
lehre  in  der  modemen  poaitiven  Theologie,  Tflbingen, 
1906  (learned  and  eritical);  the  works  on  the  History  of 
Doctrine  by  Hamack,  Seeberg,  Loofs  (4th  ed.,  Halle. 
1906);   also  W.  HeitmOller,  ut  sup.,  I. 

On  III,  2,  §§  1-7:  Apoatolic  Conatitutiona,  vii,  39-^6 
(latest  ed.,  F.  X.  Funk,  2  vols.,  Paderbom,  1906);  an 
anonymous  form  is  reproduced  in  J.  A.  Assemani,  Codex 
litwrgicua  eccleaia,  i,  219  sqq.,  13  vols.,  Rome,  1749-66, 
and  in  H.  J.  D.  Densinger,  Ritua  Orientalium,  Coptorum, 
Syrorum,  Armenorum,  i,  267  sqq.,  2  vols.,  W^\r«burg, 
1863-64;  the  "  Apostolic  Baptismal  Liturgy  "  of  Severus 
of  Antioch  (Jaoobitic),  in  Assemani,  ii.  261  sqq.,  and  in 
Densinger,  i,  302  sqq.;  another  ascribed  to  Severus  of 
Antioeh,  in  Densinger,  i,  309  sqq.;  the  liturgy  of  Jacob  of 
Edessa.  in  Assemani,  i,  240  sqq.,  ii,  226  sqq.,  iii,  152  sqq.; 
a  liturgy  translated  into  Syriao  from  Basil  the  Great,  in 
Assemani,  iii,  199  sqq.,  and  Densinger,  i,  319  sqq.;  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  in  MPO,  xxxiii,  331  sqq.;  and  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  MPO,  iii,  393  sqq.  For  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox liturgy  consult:  Assemani,  i,  130  sqq.,  ii,  129  sqq.,  iii. 
226  sqq.;  H.  A.  Daniel,  Codex  liturfficua,  iv,  492  sqq., 
Leipsic,  1854;  J.  Goar,  Euchologion,  pp.  274  sqq.,  287  sqq.. 
Venice,  1730;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Rituale  Armenorum,  pp.* 
399  sqq.,  Oxford.  1905.  For  the  Nestorians:  Assemani. 
i,174  sqq.,  ii,  211  sqq.,  iii,  136  sqq.;  Densinger,  i,  364 sqq.; 
G.  P.  Badger,  The  Neatoriana  and  their  Rituala,  pp.  195- 
212,  London,  1852;  Liturgia  aanctorum  apoatolorum 
Adai  et  Maria,  Urmia,  1890,  Eng.  transl.  in  The  Liturgy 
of  the  Holy  Apoatlea  Adai  and  Mori,  London,  1893;  G. 
Diettrich,  Die  neatorianiache  Taufliturgie,  Giessen,  1903. 
For  the  Armenians  consult:  Conybeare,  ut  sup.,  pp.  xxxi 
sqq.;  Assemani,  i,  168  sqq.,  ii,  194  sqq.,  iii,  118  sqq.; 
Densinger,  i,  384  sqq.;  and  for  another  version,  Assemani, 
ii,  202  sqq.,  iii,  124  sqq.;  Densinger,  i,  391  sqq.;  and  for 
the  Eng.  transl.,  Conybeare,  ut  sup.,  pp.  86  sqq.  For 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  consult:  for  the  Euchologium  of 
Serapion  of  Thmuis,  TU,  xvii  (1899).'3b;  Brightman.  in 
JTS,  i  (1900).  88  sqq.,  247  sqq.;  F.  X.  Funk,  Didaacalia 
et  Conatitutionea  Apoatolorum,  ii,  158  sqq.,  Paderbom. 
1905.  An  Arabic  liturgy  is  in  Oriena  Chriatianua,  i.  32 
sqq..  Rome,  1901.  The  Coptic  order  is  in  Assemani.  i, 
141  sqq.,  ii,  150  sqq.,  iii,  82  sqq.;  Densinger,  i,  192  sqq. 
The  Ethiopic  order  is  in  MPL,  cxxxviii.  929  sqq.;  Den- 
singer. i.  222  sqq.;  and' the  Baptismal  Book  of  the  same 
is  in  Trumpp.  in  AM  A,  Philosophisch-philologische  Klasse, 
xiv  (1878),  3,  pp.  149  sqq.;  cf.  for  another,  G.  Homer, 
Statutea  of  the  Apoatlea,  pp.  162  sqq.,  London,  1904.  For 
the  West:  Scuramentcurium  Oelaaianum,  ed.  Wilson,  pp. 
78  sqq.,  Oxford,  1894;  Sacramentarium  Oregorianum, 
J.  Mabillon.  Muaeum  Italicum,  ii.  26.  sqq.,  82  sqq.;  RitU' 
ale  Romanum  Pauli  V.,  Regensburg.  |1881;  Daniel,  ut 
sup.,  i,  171  sqq.  For  Spain,  Isidore  of  Seville,  De  ofiiciia 
eccleaiaaticia,  ii,  25;  Ildephonsus  of  Toledo,  AdnotaHanea 
de  cognitione  bapliami,  MPL,  xcvi,  111  sqq.  For  Milan, 
Manuale  Ambroaianum,  ed.  Magi.<«tretti,  i,  143  sqq.,  ii, 
466  sqq..  Milan.  1905.  The  early  French  ritual  is  found 
in  the  Miaaale  Oothicum,  MPL,  Ixxii.  274-275;  Miaaale 
GcUlicanum,  ib.  pp.  367 sqq.;  Sacramentarium Oallicanum, 
ib.  pp.  5(X>-501;  consult  further:  M.  Gerbert,  Vetua 
liturgica  AUemaniea,  i,  80  sqq..  ii.  1  sqq..  St.  Bias.  1776; 
A.  Frans.  Daa  Rituale  von  St.  Florian,  pp.  65  sqq..  Frei- 
burg, 1904.  For  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  E.  Seh- 
ling.  Die  evangeliachen  Kirchenordnunaen  dea  16.  Jahrhun- 
derta,  i,  470  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1902  (for  the  form  of  Manser); 
Daniel,  ut  sup.,  ii,  185  sqq.;  F.  Hubert.  Die  Stmaaburger 
liturgiadien  Ordnungen,  pp.  25  sqq.,  G5ttingen,  1900  (for 
the  Strasburg  form);  and  Daniel,  ut  sup.,  iii,  112  sqq.  (for 
the  Zwinglian  form). 

On  IV,  1-2:  W.  Wall,  Hxat.  of  Infant  Baptiam,  new  ed., 
London,  1862  (an  old  classic);  J.  W.  Dale,  Inquiry  into  the 
Meaning  and  Uaage  of  the  Word  Baptize,  4  vols.,  vis.: 
Uaage  of  Claaaical  Greek  Writera,  Philadelphia.  1867;  Ju- 
daie  Baptiam,  Boston,  1873;  Johannic  Baptiam,  Phila- 
delphia, 1872;  Chriatic  and  Patriatic  Baptiam,  ib.  1874; 
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W.  IL  Powers,  /rvncrtc*  and  Infant  BapHtm,  !n  Ameriran 
Pr«$bff(enan  and  Theoioffuxii  Review,  1^67,  pp.  231H267; 
W.  Hod^cfl,  Baptism  TvtUd  by  Scripture  arui  Hiit.  New 
York,  1874;  J.  A,  Marti^y,  Dictionnaire  dm  antvpiit^s 
iJirftienrw*,  "  Bapt^nMr,'*  *'  FidfeJc*,"  Paris!,  1877;  J.  Cor- 
blet,  HiMtoin  d^^ffmahqu*,  li^rifxqfue  et  areh^laffi^iue  da 
tagnmerU  <lii  baptfme,  2  vo1a.H  fans,  18g1-S2  (ooutajna 
m  copious  biblJoirraphy);  H,  M.  Dexter,  The  Tnu  Siar^ 
ofJoknSmvOi  the  Se-BaptUt.  Boston,  1881:  A.  P.  St*fliey. 
Chrieti&n  tiutitutioTi*.  Loodon.  1884;  P.  Schaff.  Thti  Old- 
0Mt  Chureh  Manual  pp.  a^^Z,  New  York,  1886;  0.  W. 
BezLoetti  Christian  ArchaMoav*  PP»  380-415,  London. 
tS9^:  L.  Duchesne,  A^itonamitM  eecUnattiqu^ty  Eglite* 
§^par^,  |>.  93,  P&ris,  1390;  idem.  L^  OriffineM  du  eulte 
chrMieii,  lb.  IHOS,  Eiig.  tnm*!,,  London,  1903;  W.  H, 
Whit  flit  t.  A  QwMtion  in  Baptitt  Mietory,  Louisville.  1890; 

B.  DOrholt,  Daa  Tauiiii^l)oium  der  alUn  Kirche  tmmA  Ur- 
tprunff  und  EjUwicklung,  Paderborn,  1898;  H.  Hanicchi* 
Ei^menU  d'archSoloffi*  cAr^itenw,  i,  ^2,  BruHelti.  1899; 
J.  a,  Axtell,    The  Mw^ttru  of  Baptism.  New  York.   1901; 

C.  F.  Rjogera.  Early  liitt.  of  Baj^iem.  in  Studia  Biblim  et 
Bcd^atti^.  V,  4.  Oxford,  1903;  F.  M.  Ilf'tidtorff,  Die 
Tauft  im  VrcHrutgnium,  Ijeipaic,  1005;  ScbOreiTi  GrtchuJitf, 
ii,  129  Kiq^,  Etig.  Iraml..  It.  ii,  319  pqq.  (dfAb  with  JudAi<3 
bftptiam);  DC  A,  i  1&0-17S  (eondenMKl,  but  Lu«id);  the 
worlu  oa  church  hist,  and  hi«tr  of  doctrine;  Sobiif, 
Cnede.  vols.  ii.  iii  (for  eredai  AtAtement>$). 

On  IV,  3.  tha  follow  ins  inay  be  cited:  A.  Carson. 
Baptism  in  itM  Mode  and  Subiect*^  PhibdelphU,  1857 
(an  extended  diPCUivloQ  withreplicfl  Co  various  writet^);  T. 
J.  Cooant,  M  fining  and  Use  of  BapttM^n.  New  York,  ISTO 
(an  exhaustive  list  of  p&atBaic^a  id  Greek  ]iteratur«);  J.  C, 
Chrystal,  Mitt,  af  the  Modte  ofCkrietian  Bapliem,  Philadel- 
piua,  1861  (aj^g'ues  for  trine  iitiin0r»ion);  R.  InghaxUi,  A 
Handbook  on  Ckrietian  Baptism,  2  parts,  London,  1865- 
71;  W*  Cftthcart,  The  Baptism  of  the  Ages,  Philadelphia, 
1S7S  (cJtatioDfl  from  documents  of  different  periods); 
H.  d.  Biirr»fte«  Thg  Act  of  Baptism,  ib,  1879  (ool lection 
from  all  the  i^nturies  sbowiiiK  the  lusage  of  each  period); 

D.  B,  Ford,  Studies  an  the  Baptismal  QueMion^  Boston, 
1879  (reviews  Dale's  workiv,  ut  supr);  N,  Foi,  Hi$e  of  ths 
Use  of  Pouring  far  BapHfm^  i^  Baptist  QuorJ^f^  RsvieWt 
Oct.,  1S82;  A.  P.  Stanley,  ut  iup„  chap.  1;  J.  M,  Frost. 
Pedo-Bajdism,  is  it  from  Heaven  or  af  Menf  Philadelphia, 
1889;  A,  H-  Newtnan,  HisL  of  Anti-Ped<ibaptism,  ib. 
1896;  A.  Rausch«ibu9ch»  Die  EnUtehnnff  der  Kindrrtaiife 
im  it  Jahrhandert  and  die  WiedereinfUhrunQ  der  bOdiedien 
Taufe  im  17  Jaftrhundert,  Hamburg.  1893. 

BAPTISM  FOR  THE  BEAD:  A  custom  men- 
tioned by^  Paul  in  I  Cor,  xv,  29,  It  probably  con- 
Bisted  in  tbe  vicarious  baptinm  of  a  living  Christian 
for  a  catecbumen  wbo  had  died  unbaptiscd,  the 
latter  being  thereby  accounted  ob  baptized  and  ao 
received  into  bliea.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  custom 
waa  ever  widely  prevalent  and  it  seems  soon  to 
have  died  out  in  the  Chtireb,  although  kept  alive  by 
MardoniteSi  Montaniata,  and  other  heretics  (cf, 
Chrysofltom^  Hom.j  xl,  on  I  Gor,;  EpiphaniuB,  Hwr., 
xxviii,  6),  The  sixth  canon  of  the  Syuod  of  Hippo 
in  393  forbade  the  practi&e.  It  is  observed  by  the 
Mormons  at  the  present  day. 

Objection  is  made  to  this  interpretation  on  the 
ground  that  Paul  would  not  have  referred  to  such 
a  practise  with  even  a  tacit  approval,  and  that  the 
praetiee  is  in  abeer  contradiction  to  Paul 'a  doc- 
trine of  justification  and  baptism.  Epiphanius^ 
Calvin,  Flacius^  Estius^  and  others  interpreter!  the 
Greek  huper  tdn  nekrdn  in  the  paaaage  mentioned 
to  mean  "  when  about  to  die/'  '*  on  their  death- 
bed." 

Another  interpretation  regardi  tdn  nehrSn  as 
referring  to  bodies,  the  baptism  of  which,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  are  mortal,  would  be  use- 
less.  Another  ingenious  interpretation  refers  hu^ 
per  tSn  nekrdn  to  the  inuninent  danger  of  violent 


death  at  the  hands  of  unbelieving  persecutoTs  in- 
curred by  those  making  a  public  profession  of  tbdr 
faith  in  baptism,  **  What  is  the  use  of  incurring 
such  danger  if  there  is  to  be  no  resurrection?" 

BiBi.iooBJkPnT:  E.  J.  Oooke,  in  Methodist  A«ru*u.  xUx(1889), 
100;  J,  W.  Horaley,  in  Nevibery  House  Mocaiint,  Jun«, 
1S89;  DB.  i,  2i^i  ^nd  the  eommeBtari^  on  I  Cor.  xr,  Ii. 

BAPHSM  BY  HERETICS,     Seo  Heretic  Bap- 

TmM. 

BAPTISM  WITH  THE  HOLT  GHOST  AHD 
WITH  FIRE:  A  figurative  expression  used  by 
John  the  Baptist  (Matt,  iii,  It;  Luke  iii,  16)  and 
understood  to  refer  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Bpint  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  iij  1  sqq.;  cf. 
i.  5), 

BAPTISMAL  REGEHEEAnOlV.    See  REOiiNEa- 

ATION, 

BAPTISTERY:    A  buildmg  or  a  portion  of  a 

church  used  for  administering  baptism.  The  his- 
tory and  institution  of  bapttsteries  is  naturally 
cotmecled  with  the  development  of  the  baptisniol 
form.  Inunersion,  which  was  customary  in  the 
ancient  Church,  required  a  basin  of  the  requisite 
depth,  and  the  custom  of  solemn  seascjna  for  bap- 
tism made  necessary  a  considerable  apace  for  the 
reception  of  the  numerous  neophytes.  The  atriinn 
and  implvivium  of  the  antique  dwelling,  in  which 
divine  service  was  held  for  nearly  two  centuries  {see 
AncHiTEcrruRi:,  Ecclksiastical*  I,  {  2),  appeared 
first  of  all  as  fit  for  it  and  were  used  in  the  beginning 
for  the  performance  of  the  rite  (cf,  Schultse,  p,  51), 
The  n^jphytfij  after  having  received  baptism,  was 
led  from  the  atnum  to  the  congregation  assembled 
in  the  adjoining  space.  But  when  the  atrium 
became  merely  the  vestibule  of  the  basilicap  being 
an  open  court  besides »  buildings  were 
Early  Bap*  erected  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
tisteries,  exclusively  for  the  administration  of 
baptism  (Gk,  bap^isfjrid,  phmiM^riat 
Lat,  fonieSj  fontes  baptisteTii).  As  a  rule  these 
buQdings  wero  near  the  choir  (as  in  St,  Bopbia  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  baptisterium  of  the  Lateran 
basilica),  or  toward  the  west  (orthodox  baptis- 
terium at  Ravenna),  or  on  the  west-front  (Grado, 
Parenzo),  Sometimes  a  location  in  the  inmiediate 
neighborhood  of  the  church  was  not  considered 
necessary  or  could  not  be  obtained  from  local 
reasons  (Arian  baptisterium  at  Ravenng),  An 
open  or  covered  gallery  often  connected  tho  two 
buildings  (Torcello,  Aquileia,  and  elsewhere). 

Baptisteries    are    almost    exclusively   buildings 
with  central  arrangement  of  circular  or  polygonal 
plan;  the    rectangular    form    is    rare.    The    walls 
were  supplied  with  recesses,  or  a  lower  passage-way 
surrounded  an  elevated  central  structure  supported 
by  columns  and  roofed  with  a  dome.     The  develop- 
ment of  the  baptismal  rite  from  the  fourth  century 
and  practical  considerations  in  general 
Form  and    necessitated     the    addition    of    other 
Structure,    rooms,  as  a  vestibule  (Gk.  vromdioB 
oikos,  es^teroB  oikoR^  Lat.  olWum ;  Lat- 
eran,  Nocera),  a  dressing-room ^  and  more  especially, 
a  school-room  (Gk.  kat^hmimtTwn)^    In  such  rooms 
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episcopal  meetings  were  occasionally  held.  An 
apse  or  complete  choir  was  also  sometimes  sup- 
plied. In  the  center  of  the  baptistery  was  the  basin 
(Gk.  kolymb&hra,  Lat.  piscina,  fons),  polygonal 
or  circular,  seldom  cruciform,  and  artifically  sup- 
plied with  water  (cf .  J.  von  Schlosser,  SchriftqudUn 
zwr  Kunstgeschtchie  der  KarolingerzeU,  Vienna,  1892, 
no.  232).  Low,  ornamented  barriers  siurounded 
it,  with  openings  for  going  down  and  coming  up. 
Three  steps — symbolically  referring  to  the  holy 
Trinity,  in  the  name  of  which  the  baptism  was 
performed — led  down  and  up  (gradtia  deacenaionis, 
and  ascensionia).  Curtains  covered  the  basin 
and  seats  stood  along  the  walls.  The  arts  were 
employed  chiefly  in  the  mosaic  decorations  of  the 
dome,  but  reliefs  in  stucco,  marble  ornamentation, 
and  artistic  pavements  were  also  used.  As  sub- 
jects for  pictorial  representation  the  baptism  of 
Christ  and  the  hart  panting  after  the  water  brooks 
(Ps.  xlii,  1),  representing  the  longing  after  baptism, 
commended  themselves  (cf.  Schultze,  pp.  205  sqq., 
228  sqq. ,  240-24 1 ) .  Inscriptions  were  also  not  lack- 
ing, telling  of  the  purpose  of  the  building  and  the 
blessing  of  the  baptismal  grave  (Holtzinger,  pp.  219- 
220;  Schlosser,  U.S.,  no.  910). 

Most  of  the  extant  baptisteries  of  early  Christian 
time  (which  were  freely  dedicated  to  Jolm  the  Bap- 
tist) are  in  Italy  (cf .  O.  Mothes,  Die  Baukunst  des 
MiUelaUera  in  Italien,  i,  Jena,  1882,  125  sqq.). 
In  the  East  some  samples  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered and  more  may  be  looked  for.  In  general 
the  number  was  limited,  since  the  right  of  baptism 
was  connected  with  the  episcopal  churches  {eccle- 
8ice  baptiamales),  and  was  only  gradually  granted 
to  the  parochial  churches.  The  discontinuance  of 
the  baptism  of  adults  was  not  in  itself  a  reason 
for  the  abolition  of  baptisteries;  only  the  inner 
arrangement,  as  the  form  of  the  basin,  was  influ- 
enced thereby.  However,  for  practical  reasons, 
the  tendency  grew  stronger  to  substitute  for  the 
detached  building  an  addition,  or  rather  a  separate 
room  in  the  church  itself;  diuing  the  Middle  Ages 
the  detached  buildings  became  exceptional.  In 
these  baptismal  chapels  the  font  or  basin  took  the 
place  of  the  piscina.  In  the  old  plan 
Superseded  of  St.  Gall  belonging  to  the  ninth 
by  Baptis-  century,  the  christening-font  is  already 
mal  Fonts,  in  the  interior  of  the  church  (F.  Keller, 
Baurisa  des  Kloetera  von  St,  Gallen, 
Zurich,  1884,  plan  and  p.  18).  Immersion,  which 
was  still  customary  during  the  Middle  Ages,  re- 
quired a  large  basin  (cf .  the  instructive  illustrations 
from  the  ninth  century  in  J.  Strzygowski,  Icono^ 
graphic  der  Taufe  Christie  Munich,  1885,  plate  viii, 
4-7).  The  material  was  generally  stone,  but 
sometimes  bronze  or  brass.  The  round  or  polyg- 
onal form  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  sur- 
vival of  the  antique  piscina.  As  the  latter  was 
adorned  by  art,  so  also  ornamentations  and  figura- 
tive representations  are  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
baptismal  fonts,  such  as  the  apostles  executing  the 
baptismal  command  of  Christ  and  the  baptism  of 
Jesus.  Sometimes  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  per- 
sonified or  lions  served  as  supports;  in  Li^ge 
there  were  oxen,  an  imitation  of  the  molten  sea  in 
the  court  of  the  priests  of  Solomon's  temple.    In 


the  Gothic  period  the  broad,  massive  form  of  the 
older  time  becomes  more  slender,  and  the  archi- 
tectural ornamentations  occupy  a  larger  spaoe. 
Connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  rite  of  conse- 
crating the  baptismal  water  is  the  use  of  a  covering, 
which  in  its  artistic  shaping  is  in  harmony  with  the 
whole,  and  often  develops  into  a  high  superstructure. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  enactments  were  passed  by  the 
Church  concerning  the  material  and  other  matters 
{Riiuaie  romanum,  de  sacramento  bapHsmatis,  30; 
cf.  V.  Thalhofer,  Handbuch  der  kaUiolischen  Li- 
turgik,  i,  Freiburg,  1883,  816  sqq.).  When  inuner- 
sion  ceased  to  be  practised  in  the  Roman  Church 
the  baptismal  fonts  became  smaller. 

The  Protestant  Church  knows  of  no  consecration 
of  the  baptismal  water.  In  order  to  connect  as 
closely  as  possible  the  two  sacraments  which  were 
recognized,  the  baptismal  font  was  at  first  placed 
near  the  altar,— a  custom  which  in  modem  times 
has  rightly  been  increasingly  disregarded.  As  to 
baptism  and  baptisteries  in  the  catacombs,  noth- 
ing can  be  positively  asserted,  and  all  probability 
is  against  it.  The  water  reservoirs  which  are  spo- 
radically found  there,  have  no  connection  with  bap- 
tism. Victor  Schultze. 

Biblioorapht:  H.  Holtiinger,  Handbuch  der  altchritUidten 
Archiiektur.  Form,  Einrichtuno  und  AttMchmUckung  der 
aUdiritUu^enKirdten,  BaptUterien  ....  Stuttgart,  1889; 
Bingham,  Oriffinee,  book  viii, chap.vii,  §§  1-4;  E.Mart^ne,  De 
antiqux$ecclee%ceriiibtie,pi>.  i,  135, 153,  Antwerp,  1736;  DC  A, 
i,  173-178;  F.  X.  Kraus,  ReairEncyktopadieder  ehrUaicKen 
AUerthUmer,  art.  Taufkircke,  vol.  ii,  Freiburg,  1880-86; 
H.  Otte.  Handbueh  der  kireKlicken  Kun^archdclogie  dee 
deuUehen  MiUelaltert,  ii.  303  wiq..  Leipsio.  1883;  V. 
Schultse,  Archfiologie  der  aUchriatluJien  Kunet,  pp.  75 
sqq.,  92  sqq..  Munich,  1895;  T.  Beaudoire,  GerUee  de  la  eryp- 
toffraphie  apoatolique  et  de  Varehiteehure  ritueUe  du  premier 
aueixihneeiiele.   BapHatiree,  baeiliquee  ....  Paria,  1903. 

BAPTiSTlHES  (BATTISTmi,  BATTISTINE):  A 

religious  order  for  both  sexes,  named  after  its  patron 
saint,  John  the  Baptist.  The  male  branch  (Con- 
ffregatio  sacerdotum  scBcularium  misaionariorum  de 
S.  Johanne  Baptista)  was  founded  at  Genoa  by  the 
pious  priest  Dominico  Francesco  Olivieri  (d.  1766) 
and  received  papal  approval  from  Benedict  XIV 
in  1755.  Its  special  purpose  was  to  perform  mis- 
sionary work,  which  was  carried  on  in  Bulgaria, 
Rumelia,  and  China.  The  female  order  was  in- 
stituted by  Giovanna  Maria  Battista  Solimani  (d. 
1758),  who  established  a  community  at  Moneglia 
(33  m.  e.s.e.  of  Genoa)  as  early  as  1730.  Olivieri 
became  their  spiritual  director.  In  1736  they  r^ 
moved  to  Genoa  and  in  1744  were  confirmed  by 
Benedict  XIV  under  the  official  name  of  Hermitesses 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Each  member  took  the 
name  Battista,  whence  arose  the  popular  designa- 
tion of  Battistine.  They  follo*~ed  a  rigidly  ascetic 
life,  marked  in  particular  by  strict  fasting,  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  works  of  charity.  The  male 
Baptistines  ceased  toward  th<>  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  female  branch  continued  in  Genoa, 
Rome  (where  a  convent  was  founded  in  1755),  and 
elsewhere  in  Italy  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  O.  ZOcKLERf. 

Biblioobapht:  G.  Moroni.  Dieionario  di  eruditione  etorieO' 
ecdeeiaetica,  s.v.  Battietcs,  Rome.  1831-32;  Heimbuohei; 
Orden  und  KongrtgaHonen,  ii,  307-308,  375. 
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Origin  of  the  Name  ((  1). 
Prectinora  of  the  Baptiata  ((  2) . 
.  The  English  Baptists. 

1.  Rise  of  the  General  Baptists. 
John  Smyth  and  his  Congregation 

(§1). 

They  Organise  a  New  Church  ((  2). 

Smyth  Excommunicated  by  his 
Church  (I  3). 

Attempts  to  Join  the  Mennonites 
(§4). 

Smyth's  Declaration  of  Faith  (§  5). 

His  Last  Utterances  (§  6). 

Helwys  Returns  to  London  ((  7). 

His  Doctrines  (§  8). 

Baptist  Publications  (§  9). 

Further  Traces  of  Baptists  in  Eng- 
land (§  10). 

2.  Rise  of  the  Particxilar  (Calvinistic) 

Baptists. 
Congregations  in  London  ((  1). 
Confession  of  1644  ({  2). 

3.  General   Baptists  from   1641  On- 

ward. 
Organization  and  Polity  (§1). 
Revival  at  Barton  (§  2). 
The  New  Connection  (§  3). 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century  (§4). 

4.  Particular  Baptists  from  1644  On- 

ward. 

To  the  Restoration  ((1). 

Cooperation  and  Union  (§  2). 

To  1717  (J  3). 

To  1776  (§  4). 

Andrew  Fuller.  Missionary  Enter- 
prise (§  6). 

Baptist  Union  (§  6). 
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Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  (§  7). 
The  Welsh  Baptists  (§  8). 
Alexander  Carson  and    the    Irish 

Baptists  (§  9). 
Scotch    Baptists.      The  Haldanes 

(5  10). 
II.  Baptists  in  the  United  SUtes. 

1.  To  1740. 

Roger  Williams  ((  1). 

The  Providence  Church  ((  2). 

The  Newport  Church  (§  3). 

Baptists  in  Massachusetts  (§  4). 

In  South  Carolina  ((  5). 

In  Virginia,   North  Carolina,   and 

Connecticut  ((  6). 
In  New  York  (§  7). 
In  the  Quaker  Colonies  ((  8). 

2.  From  1740  to  1812. 

The  Great  Awakening  (§1). 

The  Philadelphia  Association  ((  2). 

Rhode  Island  College  (Brown  Uni- 
versity) (§3). 

Southern  Associations  (§  4). 

Evangelistic  Work  of  Steams  and 
Marshall  ((  5). 

Separate  Baptists  in  Virginia  (§  6). 

Baptists  and  Religious  Liberty  (§7). 

3.  From  1812  to  the  Present  Time. 
Lack  of  an  Educated  Ministry  (§1). 
Missionary  and  Educational  Work 

(5  2). 
Opposition  and  Difficulties  ((3). 
Theological  Seminaries  (§  4). 
Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools 

(§6). 
The  Home  Mission  Society  (§  6). 
The  Publication  Society  (§  7). 


The  Southern  Baptists  (|  8). 

The  Baptist  Congress  and  Young 
People's  Union  ((  9). 

Colored  Baptists  ((  10). 

German  Baptists  ((  H)- 

Scandinavian  Baptists  (|  12). 
4.  Minor  Baptist  Parties  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

(a)  Six-Principles  Baptists. 

(b)  Seventh-Day  Baptists, 
(e)  Free-WUl  Baptists. 

(d)  Original  Free-WiU  Baptists. 

(e)  (jeneral  Baptists. 
(/)  Separate  Baptists. 
ig)  United  Baptists. 

ih)  Primitive  ("  HardsheU  ")  Bap- 


(0  The  Old  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 

Predestinarian  Baptists. 
(k)  The  Baptist  Church  of  Christ. 

III.  Baptists  in  the  British  Possessions. 
1.  The  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  (|  1). 

Ontario  and  Quebec  (|  2). 

The  Northwest  and  British  Colum- 
bia (i  3). 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

The  British  West  Indies,   Central 
America,  and  Africa. 
4.  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Assam. 

IV.  Baptists  in  Mission  Lands. 

V.  Baptists  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

1.  Germany  and  German  Missions. 

2.  Scandinavia. 

3.  France  and  Italy. 


2. 
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origin,  first  appearing 
Its  German  equivalent 
Zwingli   and  others  to 


The  use  of  the  term  *' Baptist"  as  a  denomi- 
national designation  is  of  comparatively  recent 
about  the  year  1644. 
{Tdufer)  was  applied  by 
the  antipedobaptists  of 
their  time,  expressing  their  opinion  that  the  lat- 
ter laid  undue  stress  on  believers'  baptism;  and 
the  fterms  "  Anabaptist  "  and  "  Katabaptist  " 
{Wiedertdufer  and  Widertdufer)  were  used  implying 
repetition  and  perversion  or  destruction  of  the 
infant  baptism  that  for  many  centuries  had  been 
practised  (see  Anabaptists).  These  designations 
were  of  course  repudiated  as  opprobrious  by  anti- 
pedobaptists, who  were  content  to  caU  themselves 
"  Christians,"  "  Apostolic  Christians,"  "  Brethren," 
"  Disciples  of  Christ,"  "  Believing  Baptized  Chil- 
dren of  God,"  etc.  Early  English  antipedobaptists 
were  stigmatized  as  ''  Anabaptists,"  with  the  worst 
continental  implications,  by  their  op- 
I.  Origin  of  ponents,  and  were  much  concerned  to 
the  Name,  disown  this  designation.  In  the  earli- 
est Particular  (Calvinistic)  Baptist 
confession  of  faith  (1644)  the  churches  concerned 
designate  themselves  as  ''  those  churches  which  are 
commonly  (though  falsely)  called  Anabaptists,"  and 
in  the  appendix  to  the  confession  (1646)  they  call 
themselves  "  Baptized  Believers."  In  the  confes- 
sion of  1688  Baptist  churches  are  designated  "  con- 
gregations of  Christians  baptized  upon  profession 
of  their  faith "  and  "  baptized  congregations." 
Other  common  designations  (1654,  etc.)  are  "  Bap- 
tized Churches,"  "  Baptized  Christians,"  and 
"  Churches  of  Christ  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales. "  "  Churches  of  Christ  in  London,"  "  Churches 


of  Christ  in  Ireland,"  etc.,  are  expressions  that 
occur  in  docimients  of  1653-57.  As  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  "  Anabaptists  "  and  "  baptized 
believers,"  "  baptized  people,"  etc.,  the  term  "  Bap- 
tists "  was  gradually  wiopted  (1670  or  earlier).  In 
1672  it  is  used  in  a  royal  license. 

Baptists  have  always  professed  to  base  their  doc- 
trine and  practise  exclusively  upon  New  Testament 
precept  and  example.  If  they  have  failed  to  realize 
their  aim,  it  has  been  due  to  imperfect  understand- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  or  to  the  im- 
perfection inherent  in  human  nature.  Baptists 
find  their  spiritual  ancestry  in  all  individuals  and 
parties  that  during  the  early  Christian  centuries, 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Reformation  time,  in  the 
spirit  of  obedience  and  loyalty  to' Christ,  sought  to 
stay  the  tide  of  incoming  pagan  and  Judaizing 
error,  or  in  times  of  general  apostasy  endeavored 
to  restore  Christianity  to  its  primitive  purity  and 
simplicity.  They  find  rejection  of  infant  baptism 
and  insistence  on  believers'  baptism  among  the  an- 
cient, medieval,  and  modem  Paulicians  (Thon- 
draki;  see  Paulicians),  with  the  common  (if  not 
exclusive)  practise  of  inmiersion  and 
2.  Preciir-  the  most  strenuous  effort  to  realize 
sors  of  the  regenerate  membership,  which  so  far 

Baptists,  identifies  them  with  Baptists;  but  with 
their  adoptionist  Christology  and  sec- 
tarian exclusiveness  modem  Baptists  have  little 
sympathy.  In  the  Petrobrusians  of  the  twelfth 
centiuy  (see  Peter  of  Bruts)  Baptists  find  their 
principles  almost  completely  embodied,  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  former  insisted  upon  im- 
mersion as  the  exclusively  valid  act  of  baptism. 
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Many  of  the  Waldenses  and  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren (qq.v.)  rejected  infant  baptism  and  practised 
believers'  baptism,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  dis- 
fellowshiped  their  pedobaptist  brethren  and  laid 
no  stress  upon  immersion;  while  in  the  rejection 
of  judicial  oaths,  magistracy  as  allowable  for  a 
Christian,  capital  punishment,  and  warfare,  they 
put  an  interpretation  on  the  Scriptures  that  mod- 
em Baptists  do  not  approve.  The  historical  rela- 
tions of  modem  Baptists  to  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  close  and  direct.  English 
Puritanism  and  Brownism  (see  Browne,  Robert), 
from  which  English  Baptists  sprang,  were  them- 
selves products  in  part  at  least  of  the  Anabaptist 
movement.  A  still  more  direct  influence  was 
exerted  by  the  Mennonites  of  the  Netherlands 
upon  the  English  refugees  that  there  became  anti- 
pedobaptist  (1609  onward).  Anabaptists  were  the 
forerunners  of  modem  Baptists  in  rejection  of  in- 
fant baptism  and  insistence  on  believers'  baptism, 
in  insisting  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  and  maintain  regenerate 
church  membership,  in  pleading  for  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State; 
but  nearly  all  Anabaptists  rejected  oaths,  magis- 
tracy, warfare,  and  capital  punishment,  all  were 
anti-Augustinian  in  their  anthropology,  many  were 
chiliastic,  many  were  antitrinitarian,  some  were 
pantheistic  and  antinomian,  many  were  commu- 
nistic, and  none  (so  far  as  is  known)  insisted  on 
immersion  as  the  exclusively  valid  act  of  baptism 
(see  Anabaptists). 

L  The  English  Baptists. — 1.  Biaeof  the  General 
Baptiata:  John  Sm3rth  (q.v.)  became  a  Puritan 
as  early  as  1590  but  continued  in  the  Established 
Church  imtil  1606,  when  he  led  in  the  organization 
of  a  separate  congregation  at  Gainsborough,  the 
members  of  which  covenanted  together  "  to  walk 
in  all  his  [God's]  ways,  made  known  or  to  be  made 
known  unto  them,  according  to  their  best  endeav- 
ors, whatsoever  it  might  cost  them,  the  Lord  as- 
sisting them."  In  1606  or  1607  they  fled  from  per- 
secution and  settled  in  Amsterdam.  They  did  not 
imite  with  the  older  Puritan  church  in  Amsterdam, 
of  which  Francis  Johnson  and  Henry  Ainsworth 
(qq.v.)  were  pastor  and  teacher,  but  were  on  terms 
of  fellowship  with  this  body.  In  his  reply  to  Rich- 
ard Bemard's  Separatists*  Schism^  published  some 
months  after  his  arrival,  Smyth  expressed  the  pro- 

foundest  aversion  to  "  Anabaptists," 

a    vth      d  ^^^™  ^®  classed  with  Papists,  Arians, 

hia  Oonffre-  *°^  "  ^^^^^  heretics  and  anti-Chris- 

ffation.     tians,"  whose  "  prayers  and  religious 

exercises  "  could  not  be  acceptable  to 
God.  By  this  time  he  had  reached  convictions  in 
favor  of  pure  Congregationalism  as  against  the 
presbyterial  practise  of  Johnson.  He  soon  took 
issue  with  "  the  Ancient  Brethren  of  the  Separa- 
tion "  as  regards  the  use  of  the  book  [Bible]  in  read- 
ing, prophesying,  and  singing  in  church  meetings, 
declaring  it  to  be  "  no  part  of  spiritual  worship  " 
and  hence  "  imlawful  ";  he  objected  to  the  "  tri- 
formed  presbytery  "  (pastors,  teachers,  and  rulers) 
as  "  none  of  God's  ordinance  but  man's  device"; 
and  insisted  that  "  in  contributing  to  the  church 
treasury,  there  ought  to  be  both  a  separation  from 


them  that  are  without,  and  a  sanctification  of  the 
whole  action  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving."  He  is 
reported  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  to  have 
objected  to  the  use  of  translations  of  the  Bible  and 
to  have  insisted  **  that  teachers  should  bring  the 
originals,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  out  of  them 
translate  by  voice."  He  had  evidently  become  hy- 
persensitive regarding  anything  that  savored  of 
human  additions  to  divine  prescriptions. 

Prejudice  against  the  Anabaptists  seems  for 
some  time  to  have  hindered  the  application  of 
Sm3rth's  principle  to  infant  baptism,  but  late  in 
1608  or  early  in  1609  it  was  bome  in  upon  him 
that  if  the  Church  of  England  was  apostate  (as  his 
Separatist  brethren  agreed),  then  its  ordinances 
were  invalid,  and  that  infant  baptism  was  wholly 
without  Scripture  warrant  and  so  in  any  case  to  be 
rejected.  Accordingly  he  and  his  followers  dis- 
solved their  church,  disowned  their  baptism  (Smyth 
repudiating  also  his  ordination),  resolved  to  intro- 
duce anew  believers'  baptism  and  to  effect  a  com- 
pletely new  church  orgam'zation  with  the  New 
Testament  as  their  only  guide.  Smyth  seems  to 
have  first  administered  the  ordinance  to  himself 
and  then  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  Then  as 
baptized  believers  they  effected  a  new  organization 
with  Sm3rth  as  pastor.  They  now  felt 
Orffanl^a    ^P®^®^  ^  protest  against  the  church 

^^^  of  Johnson  and  Ainsworth  as  ''  a  false 
Churoh.  church,  falsely  constituted  in  the  bap- 
tizing of  infants,  and  their  own  unbap- 
tized  estate."  When  charged  with  inconsistency 
and  changeableness,  Smyth  insisted  that  a  change 
for  the  better  is  always  in  order,  and  that  not  to 
change  so  long  as  complete  conformity  to  Scrip- 
ture has  not  been  attained  "  is  evil  simply;  and 
therefore  that  we  should  proceed  from  the  profes- 
sion of  Puritanism  to  Brownism,  and  from  Brown- 
ism to  tme  Christian  baptism,  is  not  simply  evil 
and  reprovable  in  itself,  except  it  be  proved  that 
we  have  fallen  from  true  religion."  In  answer  to 
the  charge  of  "  Se-baptism  "  he  claims  that  there 
is  as  much  warrant  for  believers  baptizing  them- 
selves as  there  is  for  setting  up  a  true  church  (which 
his  Separatist  opponents  professed  to  have  done), 
inasmuch  as  a  **  tme  church  can  not  be  erected 
without  baptism,"  and  that  "  any  man  raised  up 
after  the  apostasy  of  Antichrist "  may  "  in  the  re- 
covering of  the  church  by  baptism,  administer  it 
upon  himself  in  communion  with  others."  He 
further  justifies  self-administered  baptism  on  the 
groimd,  among  others,  that ''  in  the  Old  Testament 
every  man  that  was  imclean  washed  himself;  every 
priest  going  to  sacrifice  washed  himself.  .  .  .  Every 
master  of  a  family  ministered  the  Passover  to  him- 
self and  all  of  his  family."  He  adds:  "  A  man  can 
not  baptize  others  into  the  church,  himself  being 
out  of  the  church.  Therefore  it  is  lawful  for  a  man 
to  baptize  himself  together  with  others  in  commu- 
nion, and  this  warrant  is  a  plerophory  for  the  prac- 
tise of  that  which  is  done  by  us." 

As  Puritans,  Separatists,  and  Mennonites  prac- 
tised affusion  at  this  time  and  as  no  issue  was  raised 
in  the  controversial  literature  called  out  by  this 
new  movement  among  English  Separatists  or  in 
the  later  negotiations  between  these  English  anti- 
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pedobaptists  and  the  Mennonites  respecting  the  act 
of  baptism,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  Smyth 
practised  affiision.  Deep-seated  prejudice  against 
Anabaptists,  unf  amiliarity  with  the  Dutch  language, 
and  the  attitude  of  aloofness  assumed  by  the  Men- 
nonites, furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fail- 
ure of  these  English  antipedobaptists  to  secure 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  brethren  with 
whom  they  had  so  much  in  common. 

Shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  believers'  baptism,  in  sympathy  with  the  Ar- 
minian  movement  then  current  and  with  the  So- 
dnianized  Mennonism  of  the  time,  Smyth  adopted 
Socinian  (Pelagian)  views,  denying  original  or  he- 
reditary sin  and  the  redemption  of  infants  by  Christ. 
He  also  adopted  the  Mennom'te  view  that  Christ 
did  not  derive  "  the  first  matter  of  his  flesh  "  from 
Mary,  that  ''  an  elder  of  one  church  is  an  elder  of 
all  the  churches  in  the  world,"  and  that  "  magis- 
trates may  not  be  members  of  Christ's  church  and 
retain  their  magistracy."  Smyth's  church,  led  by 
Thomas  Helwys  and  John  Murton,  then  excom- 
municated him  and  his  followers  because  of  their 
departure  from  the  principles  on  which  the  church 
had  been  constituted.    These  (thirty- 

8.  Smirth  three  in  number)  now  sought  admis- 
i^^ta!*'"  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  fellowship  of  the  Men- 

by  his       iionite  church  in  Amsterdam  of  which 

Ohuroh.  Lubbert  Gerrits  was  pastor.  In  their 
application  they  **  confess  this  their 
error,  and  repent  of  the  same,  viz.:  that  they  under- 
took to  baptize  themselves  contrary  to  the  order 
laid  down  by  Christ,"  and  express  the  desire  "  to 
get  back  into  the  true  church  of  Christ  as  speedily 
as  may  be."  Helwys  and  his  associates  besought 
the  Mennonites  to  take  "  wise  counsel,  and  that 
from  God's  word,"  how  they  should  deal  "  in  this 
cause  betwixt  us  and  those  who  are  justly,  for  their 
sins,  cast  out  from  us.  And  the  whole  cause  in  ques- 
tion being  succession,  .  .  .  consider,  we  beseech 
you,  how  it  is  Antichrist's  chief  hold,  and  that  it  is 
Jewish  and  ceremonial,  an  ordinance  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  not  of  the  New."  They  cite  the 
case  of  John  the  Baptist  to  prove  that  an  unbap- 
tized  person  may  inaugurate  baptism.  They  claim 
that  "  whosoever  shall  now  be  stirred  up  by  the 
same  Spirit  to  preach  the  same  word,  and  men 
thereby  being  converted,  may,  according  to  John's 
example,  wash  them  with  water,  and  who  can  for- 
bid ?  And  we  pray  that  we  may  speak  freely  herein, 
how  dare  any  man  or  men  challenge  imto  them- 
selves a  preeminence  herein,  as  though  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  only  in  their  hearts,  and  the  word  of  God 
now  only  to  be  fetched  at  their  mouths,  and  the 
ordinance  of  God  only  to  be  had  from  their  hands, 
except  they  were  apostles?  Hath  the  Lord  thus 
restrained  his  Spirit,  his  word,  and  ordinances,  as 
to  make  particular  men  lordly  over  them,  or  keep- 
ers of  them  ?  God  forbid.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel,  which  is  free  for  all  men,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  .  .  .  And  now  for  the 
other  question,  that  elders  must  ordain  elders;  or  if 
this  be  a  perpetual  rule,  then  from  whom  is  your 
eldership  come  7  And  if  one  church  might  once  or- 
dain, then  wny  not  all  churches  always  ?  " 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Mennonites 


of  Amsterdam  would  receive  with  open  arms  these 
English  brethren  who  were  seemin^y  so  thoroughly 
at  one  with  them  in  doctrine  and  practise.  Several 
considerations  led  them  to  hesitate.  The  oonnec- 
tional  church  order  of  the  Mennonites  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Amsterdam  church  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  other  churches  in  fellowship.    An  unwise 

act  might  easily  rend  the  entire  brother- 

4.  Attempts  iiQ^^  as  tmhappy  experiences  in  the 

*M  P^^  ^"^  abundantly  demonstrated. 

^^^   "    The  Amsterdam  Mennonite  oongreg^ 

tion  found  Smyth's  party  so  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  themselves  that  they  were 
prompted  to  express  to  their  brethren  at  Leeuwar- 
den  the  opinion  that  "  these  En^ish,  without  being 
baptized  again,  must  be  accepted."  Yet,  if  the 
Leeuwarden  brethren  thought  otherwise,  Smyth 
and  his  associates  were  willing  to  accept  and  the 
Amsterdam  brethren  to  administer  a  new  baptism, 
if  it  could  be  proved  from  Scripture  and  reason  to 
be  necessary.  The  Leeuwarden  brethren  could  not 
be  induced  to  commit  themselves  as  to  the  validity 
of  Smyth's  baptism  or  to  assume  any  responsibility 
for  what  their  Amsterdam  brethren  might  do  in 
the  premises.  One  of  the  Mennonite  brethren  fur- 
mshed  Smyth's  party  with  a  meeting-place  in  the 
Great  Cake  House;  but  they  were  not  received  into 
full  fellowship  until  1615,  three  years  after  Smyth's 
death. 

In  1611  Smyth  and  his  followers  put  forth  a  decUnttion 
of  their  faith  in  one  hundred  articles.  The  confession  sets 
forth  just  views  as  to  the  nature  of  saving  knowledge  of 
God  as  involving  conformity  in  character  to  God's  attributes. 
Arminian  views  are  dearly  and  moderately  set  forth  with 
respect  to  God's  relation  to  the  fall  and  to  human  sin. 
"  Adam  being  fallen  did  not  lose  any  natural  power  or 
faculty,  .  .  .  and  therefore  .  .  .  still  retained  freedom  of 
will  "  (17).  "  Original  sin  "  is  declared  to  be  "  an  idle 
term,"  there  being  "  no  such  thing  as  men  intend  by  the 
term,  .  .  .  because  God  threatened  death  only  to  Adam, 
not  to  his  posterity,  and  because  God  created  the  soul " 
(18).  It  is  accordingly  maintained  that  "  infants  are  con- 
ceived an  bor  i  in  innocency  without  sin  "  (20).  It  is  as- 
serted that  "  Adam  being  fallen,  God  did  not  hate  him,  but 
loved  him  still  and  sought  his  good  "  (22).  "  The  new 
creature  which  is  begotten  of  God  needeth  not  the  outward 
Scriptures,  creatures,  or  ordinances  of  the  church,   .  .  .  yet 

he  can  do  nothing  against  the  Law  or  Scrip- 

6.  Smyth's   tures,  but  rather  all  his  doings  shall  serve  to 

Declaration  the  confirming  and  establishing  of  the  Law" 

of  Faith.     (61-63).     "  The  outward  church  visible  "  is 

declared  to  consist  "  of  penitent  persons 
oply,  and  of  such  as  believing  in  Christ  bring  forth  fruits 
worthy  of  ame  dment  of  Ufe  "  (65).  **  All  penitent  and 
faithful  Christians  are  \  rethren  in  the  communion  of  the 
outward  church,  .  .  .  though  compassed  with  never  so  many 
ignorances  and  infirmities;  and  we  salute  them  all  with  a 
holy  kiss,  being  heartily  grieved  that  we  which  follow  after 
one  faith,  and  one  spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  God,  one  body, 
and  one  baptism,  should  be  rent  into  so  many  sects  and 
schisms:  and  that  onl  for  matters  of  less  moment  "  (69). 
It  is  taught  **  that  the  outward  baptism  of  water  is  to  be 
administered  only  upon  s  ch  penitent  and  faithful  persons 
as  are  [aforesai  ],  and  not  upon  innocent  infants,  or  wicked 
persons  "  (70);  th  t  "in  the  outward  supper  which  only 
baptised  persons  must  partake,  there  is  presented  and 
figured  before  the  eyes  of  the  penitent  and  faithful  that 
spiritual  supper  which  Christ  maketh  of  his  flesh  and  blood: 
which  is  crucified  and  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  .  .  . 
and  which  is  eaten  and  drunken  .  .  .  only  by  those  which 
are  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone,  in  the  communion 
of  the  same  spirit  "  (72);  that  "  there  is  no  succession  in 
the  outward  church,  but  that  all  the  succession  is  from 
heaven,  and  that  the  new  creature  only  hath  the  thing  sig- 
nified and  substance,  whereof  the  outward  church  and  or- 
dinanoes  are  shadows,  and  therefore  he  akme  hath  power 
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and  knoweth  aright  how  to  adminiBter  in  the  outward 
ohuroh,  for  tho  benefit  of  othen:  jret  God  is  not  the  author 
of  confusion  but  of  order  and  therefore  we  are  in  the  out- 
ward church  to  draw  as  near  the  first  institution  as  may 
be  in  all  things;  .  .  .  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  erery 
brother  to  administer  the  word  and  sacraments "  (81). 
The  following  declaration  on  liberty  of  oonsdenoe  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy:  "  That  the  magistrate  is  not  by  virtue 
of  his  office  to  meddle  with  religion  or  matters  of  conscience, 
to  force  or  compel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion  or 
doctrine,  but  to  leave  Christian  religion  free  to  every  man's 
conscience.  .  .  .  That  if  the  magistrate  will  follow  Christ 
and  be  his  disciple,  he  must  deny  himself,  take  up  his  croes, 
and  follow  Christ:  he  must  love  his  enemies  and  not  kill 
them,  he  must  pray  for  them  and  not  pumsh  them,  he  must 
fsad  them  and  give  them  drink,  not  imprison  them,  banish 
them,  dismember  them,  and  spoil  their  goods  .  .  ."  (84- 
85).  Going  to  law  before  civil  magistrates,  marriage 
with  unbelievers,  and  the  taking  of  oaths  are  forbidden  to 
Christians.  Conununity  of  goods  in  times  of  need  is  recom- 
mended. 

Smyth  died  in  Aug.,  1612,  after  a  long  period  of 
decline  during  which  he  manifested  a  wonderful 
degree  of  charity  toward  all  true  believers.  He 
expressed  the  profoundest  regret  for  his  bitterly 
censorious  writings  against  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Separation,  and  Helwys,  and  showed  the  ut- 
most aversion  to  everything  controversial.  In  his 
BetracUUion  of  hi8  Errors  and  the  Confirmation  of 
the  Truths  published  a  year  or  two  after  his  death, 
along  with  the  confession  of  faith  from  which  ex- 
tracts have  been  given,  and  a  brief  account  of  his 
life  and  death,  he  restates  the  points  at  issue  in  the 
controversies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
in  a  thoroughly  judicial  and  irenic  spirit  indicates 
what  he  is  still  constrained,  without  controversy, 

to  maintain,  as  well  as  what  he  feels 
6.  His  Iiast  inclined  to  surrender.  Helwys  had 
Utteranoea.  been  so  intemperate  as  to  charge  him 

with  sinning  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  receding  from  the  position  he  had  reached  re- 
garding the  independent  inauguration  of  baptism 
and  church  organization.  The  point  at  issue  was 
not  the  necessity  of  succession  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  and  the  organization  of  churches, 
but  whether  "  although  there  be  churches  already  es- 
tablished, ministers  ordained,  and  sacraments  ad- 
ministered orderly,  yet  men  are  not  bound  to  join 
these  former  churches  established,  but  may,  being 
as  yet  unbaptized,  baptize  themselves  (as  we  did) 
and  proceed  to  build  churches  of  themselves,  dis- 
orderly (as  I  take  it)."  Smyth  points  out  that 
Helwys's  contention  would  involve  a  recognition 
of  the  right  of  any  two  or  three  private  persons 
(even  women),  in  a  community  where  rightly  con- 
stituted churches  abound,  to  disregajxl  these 
churches  and  baptize  and  organize  themselves. 
"  Concerning  succession,  briefly  thus  much:  I  deny 
all  succession  except  in  the  truth;  and  I  hold  we 
are  not  to  violate  the  order  of  the  primitive  church, 
except  necessity  urge  a  dispensation;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  lawful  for  every  one  that  seeth  the 
truth  to  baptize,  for  then  there  might  be  as  many 
churches  as  couples  in  the  world,  and  none  have 
an3rthing  to  do  with  other,  which  breaketh  the 
bond  of  love  and  brotherhood  in  chinches;  but,  in 
these  outward  matters,  I  dare  not  any  more  con- 
tend with  any  man,  but  desire  that  we  may  follow 
the  truth  of  repentance,  faith,  and  regeneration, 
and  lay  aside  dissension  for  mint,  comin,  and  annis 


seed."  Helw3r8  imderstood  Smyth  to  deny  with 
the  Mennonites  that  Christ  received  his  fleiii  from 
Biary.  He  now  points  out  that  while  once  inclined 
to  distinguish  between  the  first  and  second  flesh 
of  the  infant  in  the  womb  and  to  hold  that  the 
former  was  not  derived  while  the  latter,  the  prod- 
uct of  nourishment,  was  derived  from  Biary,  he 
has  now  reached  the  conviction  that  it  is  better  to 
attribute  his  flesh  to  Mary  without  going  beyond 
the  Scriptures  in  curious  inquiry  "  whereof  Christ's 
natural  flesh  was  made."  He  thinks  it  far  more 
important  that  "  we  should  search  into  Christ's 
spiritual  flesh,  to  be  made  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and 
bone  of  his  bone,  in  the  communion  and  fellowship 
of  the  same  spirit." 

By  1611  Helw3r8  and  his  associates  reached  the 
conviction  that  flight  in  persecution  and  voluntary 
exile  were  absolutely  unjustifiable.  Late  in  1611 
or  early  in  1612  they  returned  to  England  and  set- 
tled in  London.  Helw3r8  was  not  content  to  carry 
out,  with  his  company,  his  own  con- 
7.  Helwys  victions;  he  published  (1612)  A  Short 
Betums  to  Declaration  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity , 

Xiondon.  in  which  "  in  great  confidence  and 
passion  "  (Robinson)  he  held  up  to  re- 
proach all  the  English  dissenting  refugees  in  the 
Netherlands,  charing  that  in  seeking  to  avoid 
being  ''  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  "  the  false- 
hearted leaders  had  fled  into  strange  coimtries  to 
save  their  lives  and  had  drawn  other  people  after 
them,  leaving  the  true  believers  who  could  not  thus 
save  their  lives  without  leadership  and  leaving  their 
native  land  without  gospel  testimony. 

In  A  Dedaration  of  Faith  of  English  People  Re- 
maining at  Amsterdam  in  Holland  (1611),  set  forth 
by  Helwys  and  his  associates,  while  Christ's  right- 
eousness is  said  to  be  imputed  to  all  (general  r^ 
demption),  men  are  declared  to  be  "  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath,  bom  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  con- 
ceived .  .  .  even  so  now  being  fallen,  and  having 
all  disposition  unto  evil,  and  no  disposition  or  will 
unto  any  good,  yet  God  giving  grace,  man  may 
receive  grace,  or  may  reject  grace.  .  .  ."  It  is 
further  taught,  "  That  God  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  hath  predestinated  that  all  that  be- 
lieve in  him  shall  be  saved,  and  all  that  believe  not 
shall  be  damned;  all  which  he  knew 

8.  •JT*^  before.  And  this  is  the  election  and 
Dootrlnes.  reprobation  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, concerning  salvation  and  con- 
demnation; and  not  that  God  hath  predestinated 
men  to  be  wicked,  and  so  to  be  damned,  but  that 
men  being  wicked  shall  be  damned."  It  is  taught 
"  That  man  may  fall  away  from  the  grace  of  God, 
and  from  the  truth.  .  .  .  That  a  righteous  man 
may  forsake  his  righteousness,  and  perish."  Civil 
magistracy  is  recognized  as  "  a  holy  ordinance  of 
God  "  and  magistrates  '*  may  be  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  retaining  their  magistracy." 
From  this  confession,  as  well  as  from  Helwys's 
Proof  that  Ood^s  Decree  is  not  the  Cause  of  any  Man's 
Sin  or  Condemnation,  published  the  same  year,  it 
appears  that  Helwys  held  to  a  moderate  type  of 
Arminianism,  while  Smyth  had  become  almost  So- 
cinian  in  his  doctrine. 

Little  is  known  of  the  careers  of  Helwys,  Murton, 
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and  their  associates  after  their  repatriation.  In 
1614  a  zealous,  clear-headed  antipedobaptist, 
Leonard  Busher  by  name,  addressed  to  King  James 
and  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  a  treatise  en- 
titled Religious  Peace  :  or  A  Plea  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  the  first  work  on  the  subject  published 
in  English.  Among  the  more  striking  sentences 
are  the  following:  "  It  is  not  only  unmerciful,  but 
unnatural  and  abominable;  yea,  monstrous  for  one 
Christian  to  vex  and  destroy  another  for  difference 
and  questions  of  religion."  "  I  do  affirm,  that 
through  the  unlawful  weed-hook  of  persecution, 
which  your  predecessors  have  used,  and  by  your 
majesty  and  parliament  is  still  continued,  there  is 
such  a  quantity  of  wheat  plucked  up,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  tares  left  behind,  that  the  wheat  which 
o  -n  f4  4.  remains  can  not  yet  appear  in  any 
P^Uai!  "K^it  visible  congregation."  "With 
ticna.  •  •  •  Scripture,  and  not  with  fire  and 
sword,  your  majesty's  bishops  and 
ministers  ought  to  be  armed  and  weaponed."  Hav- 
ing shown  that  even  in  the  Old  Testament  time 
"  the  Lord  would  not  have  his  offerings  by  con- 
straint," he  proceeds:  "  So  now  in  the  time  of  the 
gospel,  he  will  not  have  the  people  constrained,  but 
as  many  as  receive  the  word  gladly,  they  are  to  be 
added  to  the  church  by  baptism.  And  therefore 
Christ  oonmianded  his  disciples  to  teach  all  nations 
and  baptize  them;  that  is,  to  preach  the  word  of 
salvation  to  every  creature  of  all  sorts  of  nations, 
that  are  worthy  and  willing  to  receive  it.  And 
such  as  willingly  and  gladly  receive  it,  he  hath 
commanded  to  be  baptized  in  the  water,  that  is, 
dipped  for  dead  in  the  water."  The  last  sentence 
would  seem  clearly  to  identify  Busher  with  the 
Baptists  as  regards  his  conception  of  the  subjects 
and  mode  of  baptism;  but  whether  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  little  Helwys  company  or  a  disconnected 
antipedobaptist  we  are  not  informed.  The  follow- 
ing year  (1615)  there  was  published  Objections  an- 
sweredbytoay  of  Dialogue,  wherein  is  proved  .  .  .  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  persecuted  for  his  religion ,  so  he 
testifie  his  allegiance  by  the  Oath,  appointed  by  Law, 
By  Christ* s  unworthy  Witnesses,  His  Majesty's  faith- 
ful Subjects:  Commonly  {but  most  falsely)  called 
Anabaptists  This  somewhat  elaborate  and  thor- 
oughgoing plea  for  liberty  of  conscience  proceeded 
from  the  Helwys  company  and  has  been  attributed 
to  John  Murton,  as  has  also  A  Most  Humble  Sup- 
plication  of  many  of  the  King's  Majesty's  Most  Loyal 
Subjects  ,  .  .  who  are  persecuted  (only  for  differing 
in  religion),  contrary  to  diirine  and  human  testimonies 
(1620).  According  to  an  early  tradition  recorded 
by  Roger  Williams,  the  latter  treatise  was  written 
with  milk  brought  daily  in  a  bottle  with  a  fresh 
sheet  of  paper  each  day  rolled  up  for  a  stopper  and 
the  written  sheet  returned  as  stopper  of  the  empty 
bottle  to  be  deciphered  by  a  friend. 

Helwys  seems  to  have  died  a  few  years  after  re- 
turning to  England.  Murton  was  thenceforth 
leader  of  the  party.  By  1624  or  1626,  as  is  learned 
from  correspondence  of  members  of  Murton's  con- 
nection with  the  Mennonites  of  Amsterdam  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  latter  (B.  Evans,  Early 
English  Baptists,  u,  London,  1862,  pp.  21-22),  there 
were,  besides  the  congregation  at  Newgate,  Lon- 


don, small  congregations  at  Lincoln,  Tiverton,  Salis- 
bury, and  Coventry,  aggregating  about  150  mem- 
bers. Differences  had  by  this  time  arisen  among 
the  brethren  and  a  minority,  led  by  Ellas  Tookey, 
had  been  exconmiunicated.  Both  sides  sought 
the  moral  support  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Amster- 
dam Mennonite  church.  As  usual,  the  Mennonite 
brethren  were  extremely  cautious,  and  required  to 
be  acciu^tely  informed  on  many  points  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  either  party.  Tookey  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Mennonites  on  a  nimiber  of  points: 
he  and  his  party  thought  it  right  to  celebrate  the 
Supper  in  the  absence  of  an  ordained  minister; 
were  not  willing  to  refuse  oaths  or  military  service; 
while  none  of  them  denied  the  deity  of  Christ, 
there  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  in- 
volved in  his  deity.  They  wished  the  Mennonites 
to  write  to  Murton  and  his  friends  on  their  behalf 
"  in  order  to  augment  peace  and  welfare.''  In 
1626  two  oonmiissioners  from  the  five  churches  of 
Murton's  connection  visited  the  Mennonites  of 
Amsterdam  with  a  view  to  fellowship.  These  also 
were  disposed  to  defend  oaths  as  almost  necessary 
at  the  time  in  England  and  to  insist  that  Christ 

had  his  flesh  from  Mary.  Against  the 
^^_]^'[^J' practise  of  the  Mennonites  they  were 

strongly   inclined   to   perpetuate  the 
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England,  ^^^y  celebration  of  the  Supper. 
They  acknowledge  that  the  minister- 
ing of  the  sacraments  is  inseparably  united  with 
the  ministering  of  the  woid,  but  insist  that 
without  ordination  servants  of  the  church  may 
"  preach,  convert,  baptize,  and  perform  other  pub- 
lic actions  with  the  consent  of  the  church,  when  the 
bishops  are  not  present."  They  crave  the  indul- 
gence of  their  Dutch  brethren  in  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  right  of  a  Christian  to  exer- 
cise magistracy.  They  insist  upon  the  right  of 
Christians  to  bear  arms  for  national  and  local  de- 
fense. The  Mennonites  treated  both  parties  kindly 
but  refused  to  enter  into  organic  union  with  either. 
Two  letters  addressed  to  the  Mennonites  in  1630- 
31,  the  one  by  the  church  at  Lincoln,  the  other  by 
that  at  Tiverton,  in  answer  to  letters  of  reproof 
occasioned  by  their  overreadincss  to  exercise  severe 
discipline  even  to  the  wasting  and  scattering  of 
their  constituencies,  turn  the  tables  upon  their 
somewhat  patronizing  counselors,  justify  their 
efforts  to  purge  themselves  of  evil  by  abundant  ci- 
tation of  Scripture,  rebuke  the  Mennonites  for  their 
laxity,  which  if  they  had  known  before  they  applied 
for  union  (1626)  they  would  first  have  sought  to 
reform,  and  blame  them  for  refusing  union  on 
groimds  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be  Scriptural. 
One  of  the  matters  of  complaint  was  that  the  E^- 
lish  antipedobaptists  disciplined  members  for  at- 
tending the  services  of  the  Established  Church. 
There  is  no  indication  of  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  act  of  baptism. 

John  Murton  seems  to  have  died  about  1630, 
when  his  widow  returned  to  Amsterdam  and  united 
with  the  Mennonite  church. 

Somewhat  vague  traditions  of  the  existence  of 
Baptist  churches  about  this  time  (in  some  cases 
considerably  earlier)  at  Stony  Stratford,  Ashford, 
Biddenden,  Eyethome,  Hill  Cliffe,  Bocking,  Canter- 
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bury,  and  Amersham  are  still  current  in  England. 
Attempts  to  confirm  these  traditions  by  antiqua- 
rian research  have  so  far  failed.  Some  of  the  Bap- 
tist churches  that  claim  early  foundation  may  have 
grown  out  of  Anabaptist,  Lollard,  or  Separatist 
congregations  of  the  earlier  time.  Little  further 
is  known  of  English  antipedobaptist  life  until  about 
1640-42,  when  in  common  with  the  Calvinistic  anti- 
pedobaptists,  they  became  convinced  that  immer- 
sion alone  is  baptism. 

2.  Bise  of  the  Partioular  (Calvinistlo)  Baptists: 
In  1616  Henry  Jacob,  a  learned  Puritan  minister, 
who  for  some  years  had  been  pastor  of  an  English 
congregation  at  Middelburg,  Zealand,  and  who 
had  published  a  number  of  works  against  the 
English  establishment,  after  much  conferenX;e  with 
his  Separatist  brethren  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
England  and  much  fasting  and  prayer  with  his 
associates,  reached  the  conviction  that  duty  re- 
quired him  to  return  to  England  and  to  "  venture 
himself  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ's  sake."  Such 
of  his  members  as  chose  to  return  with  him  he 
organized  anew  at  Southwark,  London,  all  cov- 
enanting together  "  to  walk  in  all  God's  ways  as 
he  had  revealed  or  should  make  known  to  them." 
The  congregation  proceeded  to  choose  and  ordain 
Jacob  pastor  and  **  many  saints  were  joined  to 
them."  After  about  eight  years  of  heroic  service 
and  suffering,  Jacob  emigrated  to  America.  After 
an  interval,  John  Lathrop  became  pastor  and  with 
many  of  the  members  spent  much  of  the  time  in 
prison.  Finding  it  impossible  to  labor  in  England 
Lathrop  also  sailed  for  America  (1634).  In  1633, 
differences  of  opinion  having  arisen  as  to  recog- 
nition of  the  parish  churches,  a  nimiber  of  the 
brethren  were  peaceably  dismissed  to  form  an 
independent  congregation,  "  Mr.  Eaton  with  some 
others  receiving  a  further  baptism."  John  Spils- 
bury's  name  does  not  appear  among 
1.  Ocnsrre-  the  seceders  of  1633,  but  some  time 
nations  in  between    this   date   and    the   second 

London,  secession  of  1638  he  had  become  the 
pastor  of  an  antipedobaptist  congre- 
gation; whether  this  was  distinct  from  Eaton's 
congregation  does  not  clearly  appear.  The  record 
reads*  "  These  also  being  of  the  same  judgment 
with  Sam  Eaton  and  desiring  to  depart  and  not  be 
censured,  our  interest  in  them  was  remitted  with 
prayer  made  in  their  behalf,  Jime  8,  1638,  they 
having  just  forsaken  us  and  joined  with  Mr.  Spils- 
bury."  Shortly  before  or  shortly  after  this  seces- 
sion William  Kiffin,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two,  afterward  till  1701  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  united  with 
Eaton.  The  learned  and  zealous  Henry  Jessey 
had  become  pastor  of  the  Jacob-Lathrop  church  in 
1637  In  1640  the  conviction  that  "  dipping  the 
body  into  the  water  "  is  the  only  valid  baptism 
forced  itself  upon  a  number  of  the  members  and  the 
matter  was  much  agitated  in  antipedobaptist 
circles.  As  a  result  of  conferences  on  this  matter 
Richard  Blount,  who  understood  Dutch,  was  sent 
to  Holland  where  the  Collegiants  of  Rhynsburg 
(see  Collegiants)  were  practising  immersion,  and 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  J.  Batte,  a  teacher 
among  them.  This  party  had  arisen  about  1619, 
I.— 29 


but  its  immersion  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Polish  (Socinian)  antipedobaptists.  On  his  return 
Blount  immersed  Blacklock,  and  they  two  bap- 
tize large  nimibers  (1641).  The  immersionist 
antipedobaptists  had  by  this  time  formed  them- 
selves into  two  companies.  Spilsbury  insisted  that 
'^  baptizedness  is  not  essential  to  the  administra- 
tor "  of  baptism  and,  with  a  nimiber  of  adherents, 
discountenanced  Blount's  method  of  restoring 
baptism.  As  the  agitation  had  been  going  on  for 
some  months  before  Blount's  journey  to  Holland, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Spilsbury  and  his  adherents, 
including  KiflSn,  had  some  time  before  introduced 
inunersion  independently.  Spilsbury's  argument 
against  the  necessity  of  succession  in  baptism  pre- 
vailed. In  1643  friendly  discussion  of  the  question 
of  infant  baptism  was  renewed  in  the  congregation 
of  which  Jessey  was  pastor,  Hansen!  KnoUys, 
a  imiversity  graduate  and  Puritan  preacher,  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  New  England  and  had  found 
himself  out  of  harmony  with  the  theocracy,  was 
at  this  time  a  member  of  Jessey 's  church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  records  "  H.  K.,  our  brother, 
not  being  satisfied  for  baptizing  his  child,  after 
it  had  been  endeavored  by  the  elder  and  by  one  or 
two  more,  himself  referred  to  the  church  then  that 
they  might  satisfy  him  or  he  rectify  them,  if  amiss 
therein,  which  was  well  accepted.  Hence  meetings 
were  appointed  for  conference  about  it  .  .  .  and 
each  was  performed  with  prayer  and  much  love." 
An  interesting  outline  of  the  argimients  pro  and 
con  by  Jessey  and  Knollys,  in  which  other  brethren 
(Kiffin  among  them)  joined,  is  given  in  the  record. 
A  considerable  number  were  convinced  with  Knollys 
against  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the  church 
after  taking  the  advice  of  the  elders  and  brethren 
of  other  churches  (including  Praisegod  Barebone, 
Dr.  Parker,  Thomas  Goodwin  Philip  Nye,  Simpson, 
and  Burrows),  several  of  whom  had  recently 
returned  from  exile  in  the  Netherlands  and  were 
to  become  prominent  members  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  it  was  decided,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
antipedobaptist  brethren  had  absented  them- 
selves, not  from  obstinacy,  but  from  tender  con- 
science and  holiness,  and  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing the  proceedings  of  the  church,  that  the 
church  would  not  "  exconununicate,  no,  nor  ad- 
monish, which  is  only  to  obstinate,  to  count  them 
still  of  our  church  and  pray  (for)  and  love  them," 
and  to  *'  desire  conversing  together  so  far  as  their 
principles  permit  them."  By  this  time  Kiffin 
had  become  pastor  of  a  church  and  some  of  those 
who  left  Jessey's  church  on  this  occasion  joined 
with  him,  while  others  organized  themselves  into 
a  new  church  with  Knollys  as  pastor  (1644). 

By  October  1644,  the  Calvinistic  antipedobap- 
tists of  London  who  had  adopted  inmiersion  as  the 
exclusively  valid  form  of  baptism  "  had  become 
seven  churches."  At  this  time,  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  against  charges  of  Arminianism,  oppo- 
sition to  civil  government,  etc.,  usually  associated 
with  the  name  "  Anabaptist  "  and  slanderously 
urged  against  themselves,  representatives  of  these 
churches  imited  in  a  confession  of  faith  in  fifty-two 
articles,  wherein  along  with  Calvinistic  teachings 
on  theology,   Christology,  and  anthropology,  are 
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Bet  forth  Baptist  views  of  baptism  and  the  Supper 
(the  "  dipping  or  plunging  of  the  body  "  of  the 
believer  "  under  water,"  the  Supper 
8.  Oonfes-  to  be  partaken  of  after  baptism), 
"ifiS^'  magistracy,  oaths,  etc.,  and  a  vigor- 
ous statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  '*  But  if  any  man  shall 
impose  upon  us  anything  that  we  see  not  to  be 
commanded  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  should 
in  his  strength  rather  embrace  all  reproaches  and 
tortures  of  men,  to  be  stripped  of  all  outward  com- 
forts, and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  die  a  thousand 
deaths,  rather  than  do  anything  against  the  least 
tittle  of  the  truth  of  God,  or  against  the  light  of  our 
own  consciences."  This  confession  was  signed  by 
fifteen  brethren  representing  the  seven  churches. 
The  name  of  Kiffin  stands  first,  those  of  Spilsbury, 
Skippard,  Gimne,  Webb,  Hobson,  and  Phelps,  are 
first  in  the  other  groups.  In  the  second  edition 
(1646)  a  French  church  represented  by  Le  Barbier 
and  Le  Duret  is  added,  and  the  names  of  Hanserd 
Knollys,  Benjamin  Cox,  and  Thomas  Holms  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time. 

The  following  record,  written  apparently  by 
Jessey,  dates  from  1644:  "  After  that  H.  Jessey  was 
convinced  also,  the  next  morning  early  after  that 
which  had  been  a  day  of  solemn  seeking  the  Lord 
in  fasting  and  prayer  (That  if  infant  baptism  were 
unlawful  and  if  we  should  be  further  baptized,  etc., 
the  Lord  would  not  hide  it  from  us,  but  cause  us 
to  know  it).  First  H.  Jessey  was  convinced  against 
pedobaptism  and  then  that  himself  should  be 
baptized  (notwithstanding  many  conferences  with 
his  honored  and  beloved  brethren  Mr.  Nye,  Mr. 
Th.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Greenhill,  Mr. 
Cradock,  Mr.  Carter,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .),  and  was 
baptized  by  Mr.  Knollys,  and  then  by  degrees  he 
baptized  many  of  the  church,  when  convinced 
they  desired  it."  Several  who  had  left  the  church 
to  become  Baptists  now  returned.  Jessey  long 
continued  to  minister  to  a  mixed  congregation. 
Baptists  and  pedobaptists  mutually  tolerating 
each  other.  In  the  general  religious  ferment  which 
set  in  with  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament 
(Nov.  3,  1640)  and  the  greater  freedom  which  was 
then  allowed,  many  who  had  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  infant  baptism  felt  free  to  avow  and 
propagate  their  principles. 

8.  General  Baptists  firom  1641  Onward:  It  is 
probable  that  most  or  all  of  the  antipedobaptist 
churches  of  the  Helwys-Murton  connection  sur- 
vived the  Laudian  persecutions  and  others  may 
have  arisen  after  1632.  Thomas  Lamb  was  arrested 
at  Colchester  for  disseminating  heresy  some  time 
before  1640.  After  his  release  he  resimied  his 
ministry  in  London  and  is  said  to  have  become 
familiar  with  nearly  every  prison  in  London  and 
its  vicinity.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  he 
was  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Bell-alley,  which 
became  a  fruitful  mother  of  churches.  In  1643 
he  was  reenforced  by  Henry  Denne,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  was  instrumental, 
with  Lamb  and  several  other  zealous  evangelists, 
in  the  conversion  of  multitudes  in  Huntingtonshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  and  elsewhere. 
Lamb's  church  became  a  missionary  society  which 


sent  forth  evangelists  into  various  parts  of  England 
and  into  Wales.  Between  1641  and  1649  about 
ten  associations  are  supposed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished, with  quarterly,  half-yeariy,  or  annual 
meetings,  for  edificatory,  disciplinary,  and  mis- 
sionary purposes.  Possibly  from  early  connection 
with  the  Mennonites,  the  General  Baptists  empha- 
sized connectional  church  government  rather  than 
church  independency.  Several  years  before  1671 
a  General  Assembly  of  the  churches  of  the  entire 

connection  had  been    formed,   which 

1.  Or^an-    usually  met  in  London.    The  General 

Isationand  Baptist  churches  exercised  a  rigorous 

Polity.      discipline  over  their  membership  in 

matters  of  doctrine  and  life.  Per- 
sistence in  Calvinistic  teaching  (as  in  denial  of  the 
universality  of  the  atonement)  was  a  ground 
of  excommunication.  Divisive  controversies  on 
church  singing  and  on  the  imposition  of  hands 
occupied  a  large  share  of  attention.  Quakers  and 
Ranters  invaded  the  congregations  and  in  some 
cases  were  responsible  for  decimating  their  member- 
ship. Divided  congregations,  churches  at  variance 
with  neighboring  churches,  and  even  aggrieved 
individuals  could  appeal  to  the  associations.  The 
General  Assembly  became  virtually  a  court  of 
appeal  from  churches  and  associations.  An  ag- 
grieved member  of  a  church  might  appeal  to  two 
or  more  neighboring  churches,  which  were  imder 
obligation  to  hear  and  judge  the  case.  From  such 
a  judgment,  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  from  this  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Thus  every  local  difficulty  was  likely  to  pervade 
the  entire  connection.  Thus  equipped  with  a 
system  of  graduated  courts  of  appeal,  the  connec- 
tion came  to  feel  the  need  of  general  executive 
officers,  and  found  the  New  Testament  prototype 
of  what  they  wanted  in  the  apostolate.  These 
officials  were  called  "  messengers  ''  or  **  bishops." 
According  to  the  Orthodox  Creed  (1678),  "The 
bishops  have  the  government  of  those  chiux^hes 
that  had  suffrage  in  their  election,  ordinarily, 
as  also  to  preach  the  word  to  the  world."  Thomas 
Grantham  (in  Chriatianiemua  Primitivus,  Loiidon, 
1678),  a  chief  defender  of  Baptist  episcopacy, 
thus  defined  the  office:  "1.  To  plant  churches 
where  there  are  none;  2.  To  set  in  order  such 
churches  as  want  officers  to  order  their  affairs; 
and  3.  To  assist  faithful  pastors  or  churches  against 
usurpers  and  those  that  trouble  the  peace  of  par- 
ticular churches  by  false  doctrines."  Grantham 
expressed  the  wish  that  representatives  of  all  the 
baptized  churches  in  the  world  might  meet  occa- 
sionally in  a  great  consistory  to  consider  matters 
of  difference  among  them.  The  Lincolnshire 
Association  in  1775  gave  still  more  ample  powers 
to  the  "  messenger,"  who  is  said  to  have  "  full 
liberty  and  authority,  according  to  the  Gospel, 
to  freely  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  churches 
respecting  both  the  pastor  and  people,  to  see  that 
the  pastors  do  their  duty  in  their  places,  and  the 
people  theirs;  he  is  to  exhort,  admonish,  and 
reprove  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  occasion 
calls  for.  In  virtue  of  his  office,  he  is  to  watch 
over  the  several  flocks  committed  to  his  care  and 
charge,  ...  to  labor  to  keep  out  innovations  in 
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doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  and  to  stand  up 
in  defense  of  the  Gospel." 

The  General  Baptists  were  greatly  prospered 
during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  they  heartily  par- 
ticipated, and  diuing  the  Cromwellian  period. 
Along  with  other  dissenters  they  suffered  severely 
under  Charles  II.  After  the  Revolution  (1688-89), 
owing  in  part  to  the  disciplinary  system  already 
described  and  still  more  to  the  pervasive  influence 
of  Socinianism,  disintegration  set  in.  The  process 
was  accelerated  by  their  resistance  to  the  evan- 
gelical revival  led  by  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield. 
By  1770  they  had  dwindled  to  snudl  proportions 
and  most  of  those  that  remained  had  become 
imitarian. 

In  1743  a  religious  revival  occurred  in  the  vicinity 
of  Barton.  After  a  time  the  converts  became  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  immer- 
2.  Revival  sion  and  brought  a  large  tub  into  the 
at  Barton,  meeting-house  for  the  dipping  of 
infants.  Without  any  knowledge  of 
Baptists  they  became  convinced  (1755)  that 
believers  only  should  be  baptized  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  baptism  anew,  Donithrope 
baptizing  Kendrick,  who  in  turn  baptized  his 
baptizer,  and  the  two  baptized  between  sixty  and 
seventy  others.  Those  who  did  not  feel  the  need 
of  a  further  baptism  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
communion.  Their  numbers  multiplied  until  by 
1770  six  Baptist  churches  with  near  a  thousand 
members  and  ten  ordained  pastors  had  resulted 
from  the  movement. 

In  1762  Dan  Taylor  (q.v.),  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four,  who  had  recently  been  converted  in 
the  Wesleyan  meetings  and  had  been  engaging  suc- 
cessfully in  evangelistic  work  in  Yorkshire,  became 
convinced  independently  of  the  unscripturalness  of 
infant  baptism,  left  the  Wesleyans,  and  associated 
himself  with  four  others  who  had  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience at  Heptonstall.  Having  reached  Bap- 
tist convictions  and  having  learned  of  some  General 
Baptists  in  Lincolnshire,  one  himdred  and  twenty 
miles  distant,  Taylor  journeyed  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter and  was  baptized  by  Jeffries,  pastor  of  the  Gam- 
ston  church.  Taylor  proved  himself  a  master  work- 
man and  by  1770  he  had  founded  or  rescued  from 
decay  fifteen  churches,  which  united  in  forming 
a  **  New  Connection  of  General  Baptist  churches, 
with  a  design  to  revive  experimental 
New   Con-  ^^^S^o^  or  primitive  Christianity  in 

nection.  '  ^^th  and  practise."  The  brief  arti- 
cles of  faith  combine  evangelical  Ar- 
minianism  with  insistence  on  believers'  baptism 
(inmiersion)  as  indispensable.  Socinian  views  of 
the  person  of  Christ  and  hyper-Calvinistic  antino- 
mianism  are  explicitly  condemned.  The  New 
Connection  rigorously  excluded  from  membership 
General  Baptists  of  the  older  type  who  would  not 
sign  their  confession  and  whose  ministers  failed  to 
come  up  to  their  standard  of  personal  religious  ex- 
perience. By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  New  Connection  had  an  academy  for  the  train- 
ing of  ministers,  had  engaged  in  Sunday-school 
work,  and  had  started  a  magazine.  Their  mem- 
bership had  grown  to  about  four  thousand.  It  is 
probable  that   the  General  Baptist   churches  of 


the  older  type  had  about  the  same  nimiber  of 
members  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  denomina- 
tion grew  in  numbers,  educational  and  literary  en- 
terprise, and  in  missionary  activity.  In  1816  they 
formed  a  missionary  society  and  entered  upon 
foreign  work.  Their  most  influential  leader  at  this 
time  was  J.  G.  Pike.  For  many  years  the  General 
Baptists  had  joined  with  the  Particular  Baptists 
in  the  Baptist  Union  and  there  had  been  a  free  in- 
terchange of  pulpits  and  members.    In 

*-^  *^®  1891  a  union  of  General  and  Particular 
teenth      ^^P^^^  was  effected.     Until  recent 

Century.  ^^^  *^®  General  Baptists  had  almost 
uniformly  practised  restricted  com- 
munion and  rigorously  excluded  Calvinistic  Bap- 
tists from  the  Supper.  During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury their  views  on  this  matter  became  assimilated 
to  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Particular 
Baptists. 

4.  Particular  Baptists  firom  1644  Onward:  From 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  confession  of  1644-46, 
Baptists  of  the  Calvinistic  type  went  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Through  the  evangelistic  efforts 
of  John  Myles  and  Vavasour  Powell  Baptists  early 
gained  a  firm  footing  in  Wales.  In  1651  four 
churches  met  at  Carmarthen  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions of  singing  of  psalms  and  the  laying-on  of  hands, 
and  a  year  earlier  three  of  the  churches  had  gath- 
ered for  consultation  on  missionary  business.  The 
meeting  of  1650  had  voted  that  each  church  should 
raise  ten  pounds  for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel. 
From  this  time  onward  the  Welsh  Baptists  made 
much  of  associations  and  these  were  the  prototypes 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association  in  America  (see  be- 
low, II,  1,  §  8).  The  London  churches  were  active 
in  evangelizing  the  provinces,  leading  ministers 
spending  much  time  in  this  kind  of 

Restoriu  ^°'^*  Baptists  of  both  types  were 
tion.  ^^^^  nmnerous  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  many  of  whose  ofiicers  were  of 
this  persuasion  (Fleetwood,  Cromwell's  son-in-law 
and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Major  General  Har- 
rison, Col.  Hutchinson,  Major  Paul  Hobson,  and 
others).  Baptist  ofiicers  were  in  several  cases 
effective  preachers  and  most  of  them  gave  every 
encouragement  to  Baptist  preaching  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Baptist  churches  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  camps.  The  efforts  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly and  of  the  Presbyterian  Parliament  to  check 
the  spread  of  Baptist  principles  proved  ineffective, 
and  Baptists  and  Independents  became  so  power- 
ful in  the  army  that  they  were  able  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly  and  to  cast  out  the  Presbyterian  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  Baptists  encouraged  Crom- 
well to  assimie  the  headship  of  the  state;  but  they 
soon  grew  weary  of  his  military  government.  It 
seems  well  established  that  their  determined  op- 
position prevented  Cromwell  from  accepting  the 
royal  title  when  it  was  pressed  upon  him  by  others. 
Harrison,  who  had  been  active  in  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I,  became  Cromwell's  bitter  op- 
ponent. He  embraced  socialistic  and  millenarian 
ideas.  John  Milton  advocated  Baptist  principles 
and  was  a  stanch  antipedobaptist,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  ever  a  member  of  a   Baptist 
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church.  Among  Cromweirs  "  Tryere,"  appointed 
to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
the  pulpits  of  endowed  churches  were  Henry  Jessey, 
Daniel  Dyke,  and  John  Tombes,  a  highly  educated 
collegian  who  wrote  and  disputed  against  infant  bap- 
tism. These  and  about  twenty-two  other  Baptist 
ministers  thought  it  right  to  accept  appointments  as 
pastors  of  endowed  churches,  a  majority  of  the 
parishioners  in  each  case  petitioning  for  their  serv- 
ices. Hanserd  Knollys  and  many  other  Baptist 
ministers  protested  against  the  Court  of  Tryers  as 
too  much  like  the  High  Commission  Court  of  Laud's 
time.  Besides  being  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  devoted  pastors  of  his  time,  William  Kiffin  was 
a  successful  man  of  affairs  and  by  the  liberal  use  of 
his  wealth  promoted  the  Baptist  cause. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  first  Particular  Bap- 
tist congregations  were  formed  by  peaceable  with- 
drawal from  a  pedobaptist  church  and  that  Jessey 
remained  pastor  of  a  mixed  church.  Open  com- 
munion was  from  the  first  practised  by  most  of  the 
churches.  Controversy  between  Kiffin  and  Bunyan, 
in  which  the  latter  denied  that  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  practise  respecting  an  external  rite  should 
be  allowed  to  hinder  the  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  brotherhood  in  the  Supper,  left  the 
question  an  open  one. 

In  1653  several  churches  in  Ireland  that  had  been 
formed  through  the  labors  of  London  ministers  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  their  brethren  in  London  sug- 
gesting the  desirability  of  "  brotherly  correspond- 
ence "  with  them  and  through  them  "  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales."  They  requested  that  two  or 
more  suitable  brethren  "  visit,  comfort,  and  con- 
firm all  the  flock  of  our  Lord  Jesus  that  are,  or 
have  given  up  their  names  to  be,  imder  his  rule  and 
government,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales." 
The  London  brethren  accepted  the  suggestion  and 
messengers  were  sent  out  to  visit  the  churches. 
Jessey  "  was  sent  by  divers  churches  to  visit  about 
thirty-six  congregations  in  Essex,  Sussex,  Norfolk, 
Middlesex."  In  the  same  year  a  cir- 
2.  Ooop-  cular  letter  was  addressed  by  many 
eration  churches  in  London,  Wales,  etc.,  to 
TJ^on.  other  churches,  suggesting  the  sending 
of  messengers  to  a  meeting  with  a 
view  to  harmonizing  doctrine  and  practise  among 
the  churches  and  arranging  for  the  approval  and 
sending  out  of  teachers.  The  Western  Association 
was  formed  the  same  year,  the  Midland  Association 
in  1655.  The  Western  Association  in  1655  ap- 
pointed and  ordained  Thomas  Collier,  its  most  in- 
fluential leader,  ''  General  Superintendent  and 
Messenger  to  all  the  Associated  Churches."  In 
1656  this  association  adopted  a  confession  of 
faith  (the  "  Somerset  ")  in  which  the  duty  of  the 
churches  individually  and  collectively  to  "  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  world  "  is  asserted,  and  special 
recognition  is  made  of  obligation  to  labor  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note 
that  Henry  Jessey,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  He- 
braist, was  deeply  interested  in  the  Jews  of  his  time 
and  raised  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for 
the  relief  of  the  persecuted  and  distressed. 

Particular  Baptists  as  well   as  General,  though 


probably  not  to  so  large  an  extent,  suffered  much 
from  the  intrusion  of  Familists,  Seekers,  Ranters, 
and  Fifth  Monarchy  Men. 

Baptists  promoted  the  restoration  of  Charles  II 
and  accepted  in  good  faith  his  assurances  of  tolera- 
tion. The  uprising  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men 
(q.v.),  led  by  Henry  Venner  (1661),  was  the  occasion 
of  an  outbreak  of  persecution.  Twenty-six  Bap- 
tist ministers  who  had  held  benefices  imder  the 
Cromwellian  regime  were  deposed  through  the 
execution  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662),  the 
least  regrettable  of  the  results  of  the  Restoration. 
These  ministers,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
educated  in  the  Established  Church  and  no  doubt 
justified  themselves  in  abetting  a  union  of  Church 
and  State  by  the  practical  consideration  that  the 
funds  were  available  for  the  support  of  a  ministry 
and  that  it  was  bettter  for  them  to  do  the  service 
to  which  they  were  invited  rather  than  to  leave 
the  people  destitute  or  with  inferior  pastors.  The 
Bill  of  Indulgence  (1675)  opened  the  way  for  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  ministry  of  dissenting  chiuches. 
In  the  same  year  the  Particular  Baptist  ministers 
of  London  requested  the  churches  in  England 
and  Wales  to  send  representatives  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don the  following  May,  with  a  view  to  taking 
measures    for    ''  providing    an    orderly    standing 

ministry  in  the  church,   who  might 
8.  To  1717.  give  themselves  to  reading  and  study, 

and  so  become  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament."  The  meeting  eeems  not  to  have 
occurred  till  1677,  when  a  confession  of  faith,  that 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  with  necessary  modi- 
fications, was  adopted  and  formally  promulgated. 
In  1689  (just  after  the  Revolution  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Act  of  Toleration)  representatives 
of  about  a  hundred  churches  assembled  for  the 
expression  of  fellowship  and  the  reaflSrming  of  the 
confession  of  1677.  The  meeting  was  most  har- 
monious, scarcely  a  note  of  dissent  being  heard. 
A  dearth  of  properly  qualified  pastors  is  lamented. 
During  the  Gvil  War  and  Commonwealth  times 
many  highly  educated  ministers  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  had  joined  the  Baptist  ranks.  This 
source  of  supply  had  failed.  Failure  "  to  make  gos- 
pel-provision for  their  maintenance  "  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  few  competent  men 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  work.  For  remedy- 
ing this  defect  it  was  decided  to  raise ''  a  public  stock 
or  fund  of  money,"  "  first  by  a  free-will  offering 
to  the  Lord;  and  secondly,  by  a  subscription, 
every  one  declaring  what  he  is  willing  to  give  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly  to  it."  "  A  general  fast 
in  all  the  congregations  "  was  arranged  for,  a  list 
of  "  evils  to  be  bewailed  and  mourned  over"  is 
given,  and  special  prayer  is  to  be  offered  for  the 
conversion  of  "  the  poor  Jews."  The  assembly 
was  careful  to  disclaim  *'  superiority  and  superin- 
tendency  over  the  churches  "  and  determined  that 
in  future  assemblies  no  differences  between  churches 
and  persons  should  be  debated.  Nine  London 
brethren  were  entrusted  with  the  collection  and 
the  administration  of  the  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
weak  churches,  the  sending  forth  of  missionaries, 
and  the  assistance  of  gifted  and  sound  men  ''in 
attaining  to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
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the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew."  The 
question  of  open  or  restricted  communion  was 
left  to  the  churches,  each  to  act  in  the  matter  **  as 
they  have  received  from  the  Lord."  The  assembly 
of  1691  was  made  up  of  representatives  of  a  hun- 
dred churches  belonging  to  twelve  associations. 
In  1692  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  assembly, 
one  portion  to  meet  in  London  and  the  other  in 
Bristol,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  these 
assemblies  not  to  be  accountable  to  each  other 
and  each  to  send  messengers  to  the  other.  At 
this  time  a  grievous  controversy  was  raging  on  the 
question  '^  whether  the  praises  of  God  should  be 
sung  in  public  assemblies,"  Kiffin,  Keach,  Cox, 
Steed,  and  other  leading  brethren  being  involved. 
It  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  seven  breth- 
ren appointed  by  the  assembly,  who  adminis- 
tered a  scathing  rebuke  to  the  offenders,  which 
was  taken  in  good  part.  The  Bristol  meeting 
prospered,  but  the  London  meeting  declined. 
The  Broadmead  church,  Bristol,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  strongest  of  the  Particular  Baptist 
Churches  outside  of  London  and  the  importance 
of  Bristol  as  a  Baptist  center  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  endowment  left  by  Edward  Terrill  (d.  1686) 
with  the  Broadmead  church  for  ministerial  educa- 
tion, which  became  available  in  1717.  Out  of  this 
foundation  grew  the  theological  college  that  from 
its  inception  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  progress  of  the  denomination. 

In  1717  the  London  ministers  inaugurated  another 
missionary  fund.  The  great  leaders  of  the  past 
centiuy  had  all  passed  away,  and  there  had  been 
a  marked  decline  in  the  Baptist  cause.  The  older 
assembly  with  its  fimd  seems  to  have  become 
extinct.  Benjamin  Stinton,  pastor  of  one  of  the 
wealthier  churches,  and  the  Hollis  brothers,  wealthy 
business  men,  who  while  contributing  liberally 
for  the  support  of  Baptist  work  regularly  attended 
Presbyterian  services,  urged  that  General  Baptists 
be  invited  to  cooperate  in  the  raising  and  admin- 
istration of  the  fund  and  to  participate  in  its  use. 
This  cooperation  was  refused,  but  there  was  in 
London  at  this  time  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Baptist  imion.  The  fund  was  to  be  administered 
by  representatives  of  the  contributing  churches, 

to  be  appointed  in  numbers  propor- 
4.  Tol77fi.  tioned    to    their    contributions,  and 

individual  contributors  not  members 
of  contributing  churches  participated  in  the  man- 
agement. John  Hollis  was  for  years  treasurer 
of  the  fund  and  left  it  a  large  legacy.  It  may  be 
observed  that  to  the  Hollis  family  Harvard  Univer- 
sity was  indebted  for  endowment  and  equipment. 
In  opposition  to  this  imionistic  movement,  a 
"  Society  of  Ministers  of  the  Particular  Baptist 
Persuasion  "  was  formed  1723-24,  which  for  many 
years  exerted  a  powerful  and  wide-spread  influence. 
By  way  of  reaction  against  the  Socinian  teachings 
that  were  pervading  the  Established  Church  and 
all  the  dissenting  bodies.  Particular  Baptist  theo- 
logians like  John  Gill  and  John  Brine  promulgated 
a  high  type  of  Calvinistic  teaching  that  in  the  minds 
of  the  uncultured  easily  degenerated  into  fatalism 
and  antinomianism.  Many  Particular  Baptist 
ministers  went  to  the  extreme  of  considering  it  an 
1.-30 


impertinence  to  preach  to  the  unregenerate  or  to 
pray  for  them,'and  many  churches  excluded  from  fel- 
lowship any  who  dissented  from  their  fatalistic  views. 
By  1753  there  had  been  such  a  decline  that  JohnRy- 
land,  who  made  a  careful  inquiry,  could  find  only 
4,930  Particular  Baptists  in  England  and  Wales. 
They  opposed  the  evangelical  revival  with  almost 
fanatical  zeal.  In  the  London  and  Bristol  centers 
there  remained  a  nmnber  of  more  moderate  pastors 
and  churches.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  pas- 
tors educated  at  Bristol  rarely  carried  their  doc- 
trine and  practise  to  the  fatalistic  and  antinomian 
extreme. 

The  conversion  of  Andrew  Fuller  (q;v.)  to  evan- 
gelical views,  chiefly  through  the  reading  of  a  pamph- 
let by  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  importance  of  a 
general  union  of  Christians  in  prayer  for  a  revival 
of  religion,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  evan- 
gelical revival  in  England,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Particular  Baptists.  For  a  few  years 
before  1792  ministers  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Association,  under  Fuller's  leadership,  held  monthly 
prayer-meetings  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel. 
In  May,  1792,  William  Carey  (q.v.)  having  become 
deeply  impressed  with  the  destitution  of  the 
heathen  and  the  duty  of  Christians  to  carry  out  the 
great  oonunission,  preached  a  sermon 
^•J^^'*^  on  the  topic:  "Expect  great  things 

Fuller.      £j^jj^  God;  attempt  great  things  for 

Bntw^  God,"  which  maide  a  profoimd  im- 
pzise.  pression  and  led  to  the  organization, 
a  few  months  later  (Oct.  2),  at  Ketter- 
ing (Fuller's  church)  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  From  this  time  onward  Fuller  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  effort  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
missionary  spirit  throughout  his  denomination 
and  among  dissenters  and  churchmen.  He 
visited  from  time  to  time  all  parts  of  Britain 
in  the  interest  of  Carey's  mission.  His  popular 
but  profoimd  publications  disseminated  moderate 
Calvinistic  views  suffused  with  missionary  en- 
thusiasm. Not  since  the  Cromwellian  age  were 
Baptist  principles  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
religious  public  in  so  acceptable  a  manner.  Closely 
associated  with  Fuller  was  John  Ryland  (q.v.), 
who  in  1783  became  pastor  of  the  Broadmead 
church,  Bristol,  and  Principal  of  the  Baptist  College. 
For  thirty  years  he  exerted  a  wide-spread  influence 
as  pastor  and  teacher.  Among  the  students  that 
went  forth  from  the  college  were  John  Foster  and 
Robert  Hall  (qq.v.).  Fuller's  caief  Baptist  oppo- 
nents were  Abraham  Booth,  vrho  from  being  a 
General  Baptist  became  a  Particular  Baptist  of 
the  more  rigorous  type  and  wrote  largely  in  defense 
of  believers'  baptism,  restricted  commimion,  and 
high  Calvinism  ("  Reign  of  Grace  "),  and  Alexander 
Maclean,  leader  of  the  Scotch  Baptists.  The 
successful  inauguration  of  missionary  work  in 
India  and  Carey's  achievements  in  the  acquisition 
of  Oriental  languages  and  in  Bible  translation  gave 
the  denomination  a  prestige  and  popular  accept- 
ance that  it  had  not  before  enjoyed.  By  1801 
the  Particular  Baptists  had  increased  to  29,000. 

The  work  of  the  denomination  in  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  greatly  prospered,  and  commanded 
enthusiastic  support.    India,  Ceylon,  China,  Pales- 
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tine,  Africa,  the  Bahamas,  Trinidad,  San  Domingo, 
Turk's  Island,  and  Italy  are  the  present  bene- 
ficiaries. At  an  earlier  date  Jamaica  was  evan- 
gelized by  this  body.  The  present  annual  income 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary^Society  is  about  £100,000. 
It  supports  about  three  hundred  missionaries  and 
evangelists  and  has  about  20,000  members  in  its 
mission  churches. 

About  1812  a  conviction  was  expressed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Baptist  Magazine  that,  while  numer- 
ically strong,  the  Baptists  of  England  and  Wales 
exeiited  little  influence  because  of  their  lack  of 
imion.  ''  Union  of  the  most  extensive,  firm,  and 
durable  nature  "  was  earnestly  advocated  by  him. 
A  nimiber  of  brethren  met  in  London  the  same 
year  to  plan  for  a  union.  Particular  Baptists 
contended  much  more  strenuously  than  General 
Baptists  for  church  independency,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fullest  independence  of  the  local 
churches  was  indispensable.  Among  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  were  Joseph  Ivimey,  the 
historian,  Drs.  Ryland  and  Bippon,  of  London,  and 
James  Hinton,  of  Oxford.  The  union  did  not  at 
once  take  firm  hold  on  the  denominational  life  or 
become  a  marked  success.  But  the  great  relig- 
ious and  political  upheaval  of  the  third  and  fourth 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Re- 
6.  Baptist  form  bills.  Catholic  Emancipation, 
TJnion.  abolition  of  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
Hampden  Controversy,  Tractarian 
Controversy,  etc.)  aroused  Baptists  anew  to  the 
importance  of  making  their  influence  felt  and  the 
Union  grew  in  importance.  The  determined  and 
successful  Romanizing  propaganda  of  the  Oxford 
school  and  the  disruption  (1843)  of  the  Scottish 
Church  encouraged  English  dissenters  to  believe 
that  disestablishment  was  possible  in  England 
and  led  to  concerted  efforts  for  religious  equality. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Asso- 
ciation (1844)  Baptists  were  the  only  religious  body 
represented.  In  the  recent  agitation  against  the  edu- 
cation act,  Dr.  John  Clifford  (q.v.)  was  the  recognized 
leader  and  to  him  and  his  free  church  coadjutors 
was  largely  due  the  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
1906. 

Through  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  Robert  Rob- 
inson and  Robert  Hall,  and  other  favoring  influen- 
ces, open  conmiunion  became  widely  prevalent  in 
England  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Wales, 
however,  restricted  communion  has  always  prevailed. 
In  1845  a  number  of  ''  Strict  Baptist "  churches 
formed  the  Baptist  Evangelical  Society  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  Stock.  This  society 
imdertook  missionary  work  in  Germany  and  founded 
a  theological  college  at  Manchester.  The  most 
eminent  EngUsh  Baptist  leaders  of  the  present 
day  carry  their  liberality  so  far  as  to  practise  open 
or  mixed  membership.  Alexander  Maclaren,  the 
famous  Manchester  preacher  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  a  mixed  church.  The  same  is  true  of  Dr. 
Clifford.  F.  B.  Meyer,  president  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  1905-06,  was  for  some  years  pastor  of  a 
pedobaptist  congregation  in  London. 

The  coming  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  to  the 
pulpit  of  New  Park  Street  Church,  London,  in  1854, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  Baptists. 


Within  a  few  years  he  became  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  preachers.  That  he  built  up  a 
church  of  six  thousand  members,  preached  regu- 
larly in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  to  7,000 
people  with  a  large  overflow,  that  he  reached 
through  his  published  sermons  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  represent  only  a  smaU  part 
of  his  beneficent  activity.  From  his  Pastor's 
College  hundreds  of  young  men  went  forth  as  pas- 
tors into  all  parts  of  Britain  and  throughout  the 
world,  and  it  is  estimated  that  considerably  over 
a  hundred  thousand  have  been  added  to  churches 
pastored  by  Spurgeon's  students.  The  Stockwell 
Orphanage  founded  by  Spurgeon  has 
7.  Oharles  ^^  ^^  example  to  Baptists  and  others 
Haddon  ^  practical  philanthropy.  His  Book 
Spurgeon.  Fund  supplied  the  needs  of  multi- 
tudes of  pastors.  His  magazine  and 
his  popular  writings  multiplied  his  influence.  The 
last  years  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  (1884-92)  were  some- 
what embittered  by  a  controversy  in  which  he 
became  engaged  with  the  Baptist  Union  because 
of  its  toleration  of  liberal  views  on  the  Scriptures, 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  future  pun- 
ishment, etc.  His  own  Puritan  convictions  made 
him  incapable  of  seeing  anything  but  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  in  less  rigorous  modes  of 
thought  that  had  become  widely  prevalent. 
When  the  Union  refused  to  exclude  from  its 
fellowship  those  whose  teachings  he  regarded  as 
unsound  he  severed  his  connection  with  this  body 
and  was  followed  by  many  of  his  former  students 
and  the  churehes  to  which  they  ministered. 

The  Baptists  of  Wales  suffered  much  dxiring  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  hyper- 
Calvinism,  but  the  religious  fervor  of  the  race  was 
too  great  to  be  completely  quenched.  More 
promptly  than  the  English  Baptists,  they  responded 
to  the  quickening  influences  of  the  evangelical  re- 
vival, especially  to  the  Calvinistic  phase  of  it  rep- 
resented by  White  field.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  Sandemanianism  and  Socinianism 
made  some  headway  among  them.  The  teachings 
of  Andrew  Fuller  finally  prevailed,  and 
w  1  K  ^^®  spirit  of  evangelism  attained  to  a 
Bastists  fervor  among  Welsh  Baptist  preachers 
rarely  surpassed.  Christmas  Evans 
(q.v.)  was  from  1791  onward  by  far  the  great^t 
evangelizing  foree.  Anglesea  was  the  chief  scene 
of  his  labors,  but  he  is  said  to  have  traversed  Wales 
forty  times  on  preaching  tours  and  to  have  preached 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  associational  sermons. 
Many  other  men  of  power  carried  forward  through- 
out Wales  the  work  in  which  Evans  was  the  chief 
prophet.  Pontypool  College  (1836)  grew  out  of 
earlier  efforts  at  ministerial  education.  Haverford- 
west College  was  founded  in  1839  and  Llabollen 
College  in  1862.  Like  the  English  denominational 
colleges  these  are  small  institutions  in  which  two 
or  three  teachers  instruct  twenty  or  thirty  students 
for  the  ministry.  The  Welsh  churehes,  while  re- 
taining for  home  work  a  liberal  share  of  scholarly 
ministers,  have  sent  to  England  and  America  many 
of  their  brightest  and  best.  The  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation has  profited  largely  by  Welsh  talent  and 
consecration.    The  Welsh  Baptists  at  present  num- 
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ber  nearly  150,000,  nearly  30,000  having  been  added 
within  the  past  year  and  a  half  as  a  result  of  the 
great  revival  of  1904-05. 

The  Baptist  churches  planted  in  Ireland  in  the 
Cromwellian  time  by  Thomas  Patient  and  other 
London  Baptists  either  became  entirely  extinct  or 
survived  in  a  very  feeble  way.  About  1803  Alex- 
ander Carson  (q.v.),  who  had  been  graduated  a  few 
years  before  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  and 
was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Tubbermore 

with   ample    state   support,    reached 

0.  Alexan-  convictions  in  favor  of  congregational 

der  Carson  church    government    and    believers' 

Irish  Bap-    '^^P*^®^^  ^  strong  that  he  gave  up  his 

tists.  "    living  and  the  prospect  of  a  Glasgow 

professorship.  With  a  few  like-minded 
believers  he  organized  a  Baptist  church  which  dur- 
ing his  forty  years  of  service  grew  to  a  membership 
of  500.  His  best-known  work  is  his  treatise  on 
baptism,  but  his  doctrinal  and  controversial  wri- 
tings are  numerous.  He  is  said  to  have  contributed 
the  scholarship  to  Haldane's  commentary  on 
Romans.  He  was  closely  associated  with  the  Hal- 
danes.  Like  the  Scottish  Baptists,  Carson  practised 
weekly  communion.  He  also  followed  the  Scrip- 
tural injimction  "  salute  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss,''  hknself  kissing  one  of  the  deacons,  and  others 
following  his  example.  After  the  sermon  the 
brethren  were  encouraged  to  exhort.  He  was  fre- 
quently called  to  Scotland  and  England  for  ser- 
mons and  addresses.  Since  Carson's  time  English 
Baptists  have  devoted  much  effort  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Baptist  principles  in  Ireland  with  small 
numerical  results. 

In  Scotland  also  the  Baptist  movement  that 
flourished  in  Cromwell's  time  failed  of  maintenance. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  Sir  William  Sinclair  of 
Keiss,  Caithness,  who  had  been  baptized  while 
visiting  England,  gained  a  number  of  adherents  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  whom  he  baptized  and  or- 
ganized into  a  church  (about  1750).  This  is  the 
oldest  Baptist  church  in  Scotland.  In  1765  Robert 
Carmichael,  a  Sandemanian  minister  of  Glasgow, 
was  baptized  in  London  by  John  Gill.  He  bap- 
tized several  members  of  his  former  church  and 
organized  them  into  a  Baptist  church.  Archibald 
McLean,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Carmichael's 
church  in  Glasgow,  joined  his  former  pastor  in 
Edinburgh,  was  baptized  by  him,  became  his  co- 
laborer,  and  succeeded  him  (1769)  with  Dr.  Robert 
Walker  as  coelder.      McLean  was  a  vigorous  and 

somewhat  voluminous  writer,  and  his 

10.  Sootch    works    (published  in  seven   volumes. 

Baptists.     1805)  have  exerted  a  profound  influ- 

TheHal-     ence    on    Scottish    Baptist    life    and 

danes.       thought.     By  far  the  most  important 

factor  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Bap- 
tists was  the  conversion  to  evangelical  principles, 
and  then  to  Baptist  views,  of  Robert  and  James 
Alexander  Haldane  (qq.v.).  The  former  was 
deeply  interested  in  religious  and  philanthropical 
matters  from  1793  onward,  and  in  fiftijen  years 
spent  $350,000  in  educating  and  supporting  evan- 
gelists, building  chapels,  circulating  religious  litera- 
ture, etc.  In  1799  James  became  pastor  of  an  In- 
dependent church  in  Edinburgh  and  in  1801  his 


brother  built  for  the  church  a  large  tabernacle  in 
which  he  ministered  for  fifty  years.  In  1808  both 
became  avowed  Baptists,  and  from  this  time  on- 
ward, while  conducting  their  work  on  somewhat 
broad  lines,  were  highly  influential  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  Baptist  principles.  Christopher  Anderson 
was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  James  Haldane 
(1799).  Through  the  influence  of  English  Baptist 
students  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  he  became 
a  Baptist,  and  was  excluded  therefor  from  Hal- 
dane's  church.  He  was  persuaded  by  Andrew 
Fuller  to  enter  the  ministry  and  in  1806  led  in  the 
founding  of  a  regular  Baptist  church  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  soon  preached  to  overflowing  congrega- 
tions. His  ministry  of  thirty  years  greatly  strength- 
ened the  Baptist  cause  in  Scotland.  Anderson's 
church  practised  restricted  communion  and  did  not, 
like  most  Scottish  Baptist  churches,  have  plurality 
of  elders  or  weekly  communion.  Among  the  most 
noted  preachers  of  the  Scottish  Baptist  churches, 
some  of  whom  labored  exclusively  in  Scotland  while 
others  did  so  in  England,  may  be  named  Drs.  Pat- 
terson, Landels,  Culross,  and  Alexander  Maclaren. 
Scottish  Baptists  have  never  gained  great  nu- 
merical strength,  their  present  membership  being 
less  than  21,000.  The  Baptists  of  Great  Britain 
number  at  present  about  500,000,  which,  in  view 
of  the  constant  drain  upon  the  membership  by 
emigration,  is  a  very  creditable  showing.  This 
estimate  takes  account  of  about  400  unassociated 
churches.  One  of  their  greatest  achievements  was 
the  raising  of  the  £250,000  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
for  home  and  foreign  work. 

n.  Baptists  in  the  United  States.— 1.  Tol740: 
About  March,  1638,  Roger  Williams  (q.v.),  having 
been  banished  from  Massachusetts  two  years  be- 
fore because  of  agitation  against  the  charter,  advo- 
cacy of  extreme  Separatist  views,  insubordination 
on  conscientious  grounds  to  the  theocratic  author- 
ities, etc.,  and  having  settled  on  Narragansett  Bay, 
felt  it  his  duty,  in  cooperation  with  a  dozen  like- 
minded  men  and  women  who  had  followed  him 
from  Massachusetts,  to  introduce  believers'  baptism 
anew  and  to  organize  independently  a  new  church 
on  the  apostolic  model.  Ezekiel  Holliman  first 
baptized  Williams,  who  in  turn  baptized  Holliman 
and  the  rest  of  the  party.  Winthrop  attributes 
Willisims's  antipedobaptist  views  to  the  influence 
of  the  wife  of  Richard  Scott,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Anne 

Hutchinson,  the  antinomian  agitator 
1.  Boffer  (see  Antinomianism  and  Antino- 
Williams.   mian  Controversies,  II,  2).    He  was 

already  familiar  with  the  opinions 
of  the  Mennonites  and  probably  also  with  those 
of  the  followers  of  Smyth  and  Helwys  and  the 
contemporary  Calvinistic  antipedobaptists  of  Lon- 
don. He  had  reached  the  conviction  that  the  or- 
dinances and  church  order  of  the  apostolic  time 
had  been  lost  by  apostasy  and,  for  the  time,  he  was 
persuaded  that  a  company  of  true  believers  had 
the  right  to  restore  them;  but  he  did  not  long  rest 
in  this  conviction.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  main- 
tained that  true  churches  could  only  be  constituted 
of  regenerate  members  baptized  upon  a  profession 
of  their  faith,  and  on  many  occasions  expressed 
the  conviction  that  in  doctrine  and  practise  the 
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BaptiBts  were  nearer  than  others  to  the  apostolic 
norm;  yet  after  a  few  months  of  experience  he 
became  so  doubtful  bb  to  the  warrantableness  of 
what  he  had  done,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  with- 
draw from  the  fellowship  of  the  church  he  had 
foimded  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
"  Seeker  "  (q.v.).  Nothing  short  of  a  miraculously 
given  oonmiission  to  restore  the  ordinances  would 
thenceforth  meet  his  requirement.  It  was  after  he 
had  assumed  this  position  that  he  gained  immor- 
tality of  fame  as  an  advocate  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  as,  in  cooperation  with  John  Clarke 
(q.v.),  the  foimder  of  a  state  in  which  this  doctrine 
was  embodied  to  an  extent  never  before  known. 

For  some  years  little  is  known  of  the  career  of 
the  little  church.  The  principle  of  individualism 
was  so  emphasized  in  the  Providence  community 
that  complete  harmony  among  the  members  of  the 
church  could  hardly  have  been  expected.  Within 
a  few  years  several  who  had  been  members  of  anti- 
pedobaptist  churches  in  England  (probably  of  the 
Arminian  type)  seem  to  have  reenforced  the  con- 
stituent members  and  to  have  introduced  elements 
of  discord.  Among  the  Arminian  members,  after- 
ward to  become  somewhat  prominent,  were  William 
Wickenden,     Gregory     Dexter,     and 

2.  The  Chad  Brown,  who,  like  many  of  the 
Providence  English     General     Baptists     insisted 

Church,  upon  the  laying-on  of  hands  after 
baptism  as  a  Christian  ordinance 
and  an  indispensable  qualification  for  church- 
fellowship.  Williams  himself  regarded  the  laying- 
on  of  hands  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ.  Thomas 
Olney,  one  of  the  constituent  members,  prob- 
ably succeeded  Williams  in  leadership,  and  by 
1652  was  coelder  along  with  the  brethren  named. 
By  thisttime  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
of  Christ's  redemptive  work  and  the  la3ring-on  of 
hands  had  become  so  pronounced  as  to  occasion 
a  schism.  Olney  led  the  faction  that  opposed 
the  laying-on  of  hands  as  an  ordinance  and  prob- 
ably insisted  on  limited  redemption,  whfle  Brown, 
Wickenden,  and  Dexter,  on  the  basis  of  Heb.  vi, 
1-2,  led  the  party,  probably  a  majority,  that  in- 
sisted on  the  laying-on  of  hands  as  one  of  the  "  Six 
Principles."  The  fact  that  Olney's  party  did  not 
survive  as  a  church  has  led  to  the  claim  on  behalf 
of  the  Newport  church,  organized  some  years  later 
than  the  original  Providence  church,  of  priority 
among  surviving  churches.  But  the  party  led  by 
Brown  and  the  others  seems  equally  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  the  original  church.  Wickenden 
extended  his  labors  to  New  York  State,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  (1656)  for  baptizing  and  adminis- 
tering the  Lord 's  Supper.  By  1 669  his  Arminianism 
had  developed  into  Socinionism  greatly  to  the  alarm 
of  Williams.  He  died  in  1670.  Gregory  Dexter, 
who  had  printed  Williams's  Key  to  the  Indian  Lan- 
guage (1643)  in  London,  removed  to  Providence 
about  1644.  He  was  probably  a  General  Baptist 
before  his  emigration.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  colony  (President,  1653). 
Brown  was  for  about  twenty-five  years  a  pillar 
among  the  Providence  Baptists.  He  is  of  special 
interest  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Browns  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  first  Baptist  College  in  America 


8.  The 
Newport 
Church. 


and  have  done  so  much  for  its  endowment  and 
equipment  (see  below,  II,  2,  §  3). 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Newport  owes  it« 
origin  to  John  (3larke  (q.v.),  an  educated  English- 
man who  arrived  at  Boston  in  Nov.,  1637,  and 
cast  in  his  lot  with  a  company  of  Antinomians 
(Anne  Hutchinson,  Wheelwright,  Coddington,  and 
others),  who  were  leaving  Massachusetts  for  con- 
science' sake  and  who  through  Williams's  good 
oflices  secured  from  the  Indians  the  island  of  Aquid- 
neck  (Rhode  Island),  where  they  organized  a  colony 
(Mar.,  1638)  with  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.  The  first  agree- 
ment was  theocratic,  but  in  1641  a  distinctly  demo- 
cratic constitution  with  full  provision  for  liberty 
of  conscience  was  adopted.  Clarke  was  equally 
prominent  with  Williams  in  the  later  political  his- 
tory of  the  united  colonies  that  became  Rhode 
Island,  and,  like  Williams,  spent  much 
time  in  England  in  the  public  in- 
terest. As  early  as  the  year  1638 
Governor  John  Winthrop  designated 
Clarke  as  "  a  physician  and  preacher  to  those  of  the 
island."  By  1640-41  strife  had  arisen  between  Clarke, 
Lenthall,  Harding,  and  others,  and  Easton,  Cod- 
dington, Coggeshall,  and  others,  the  latter  main- 
taining the  antinomian  views  of  Anne  Hutchinson, 
the  former  repudiating  these  views  and  probably 
at  this  time  objecting  to  the  baptism  of  infants. 
Winthrop  wrote  of  the  presence  of  ''  professed 
Anabaptists  "  on  the  island  in  1641.  There  is  no 
direct  proof  of  the  organization  of  Clarke's  followers 
on  a  Baptist  basis  until  1644  or  a  little  later.  Mark 
Lukar,  who  was  among  those  baptized  by  Blount 
and  Blacklock  in  London  in  1641-42,  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Newport  church.  The  date  of  his  arrival  has  not 
been  ascertained.  If  he  arrived  in  1644,  as  seems 
probable,  he  may  have  been  a  constituent  member 
and  have  led  in  the  introduction  of  believers' 
baptism.  Samuel  Hubbard,  a  friend  of  Roger 
Williams  and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  force  of 
character,  removed  from  Connecticut  in  1648, 
where  he  had  adopted  antipedobaptist  views  and 
was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 
In  1665  Stephen  Mumford,  an  English  Seventh- 
Day  Baptist,  became  a  member  of  this  church  and 
won  to  his  views  Hubbard,  Hiscox,  and  others. 
Failing  to  carry  the  majority  of  the  church  for 
Sabbatarianism,  they  withdrew  in  1671  and  formed 
a  separate  congregation.  In  1649  Obadiah  Holmes 
of  Seekonk,  Mass.,  near  the  Rhode  Island  border, 
was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  and 
with  a  number  of  other  persons  attempted  to  carry 
on  Baptist  work  in  the  Seekonk  nei^borhood. 
Civil  interference  with  their  meetings  led  them 
to  remove  to  Newport.  In  1651  Clarke,  Holmes, 
and  Crandall  visited  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  minister  to 
some  antipedobaptists  there.  They  were  im- 
prisoned, heavily  fined,  and  Holmes,  for  refusing 
on  principle  to  pay  the  fine,  was  cruelly  whipped. 
In  1652  Clarke  published  in  England  III  Netos  from 
New  England,  a  full  account  of  this  act  of  persecu- 
tion with  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument  for  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  The  division  of  sentiment 
among  the  Providence  Baptists  on  the  laying-on 
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of  hands  extended  to  the  Newport  church,  which 
had  been  strictly  Calvinistic.  William  Vaughan, 
a  member  of  the  church,  went  to  Providence  in 

1652  and  submitted  to  the  rite.  Wickenden  and 
Dexter  accompanied  him  to  Newport  and  a  nimi- 
berwere  convinced  in  favor  of  the  "Six  Principles." 
In  1656  a  division  occurred.  From  this  time  on- 
ward imtil  the  Great  Awakening  Baptist  progress 
in  New  England  was  almost  confined  to  the  Gen- 
eral (Six  Principles)  type.  Several  churches  were 
formed  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  southern 
Biassachusetts,  and  associational  meetings  were  held 
among  them  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  Biassachusetts  a  rigorous  law  was  enacted 
(1644)  against  "  Anabaptists,"  whose  presence  was 
supposed  to  imperil  civil  and  religious  order,  ban- 
ishment being  the  penalty  for  openly  condemning 
or  opposing  the  baptism  of  infants  or  secretly 
propagating  Anabaptist  principles.  The  law  was 
put  into  execution  in  a  number  of  cases  before  the 
persecutions  at  Seekonk  and  Lynn  mentioned 
above.  In  1646  Winslow  stated  that  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  Plymouth  settlement  (presmnably 
that  of  Chaimcy  at  Scituate)  the  pastor  "  waiveth 
the  administration  of  baptism  to  infants."  Re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  synod  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  resumption  of  infant  baptism,  though  this 
future  president  of  the  college  at  Cambridge  con- 
tinued to  insist  upon  immersion.    About  1652  or 

1653  Henry  Dimster,  the  highly  efficient  first  presi- 
dent of  the  college  at  Cambridge  (1640  onward), 
became  so  profoundly  impressed  against  infant 
baptism  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  longer  to 
keep  his  views  in  abeyance,  and  after  many  confer- 
ences with  the  overseers  and  ample 

4.  Baptists  warning  he  was  obliged  at  great  sac- 
in  Massa-  rifice  of  sentiment  and  material  good 
ohusetts.  to  relinquish  his  position.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  authorities  and  their 
willingness  for  him  to  continue  in  the  office  pro- 
vided he  would  cease  to  agitate  against  infant 
baptism  speak  well  for  their  tolerant  spirit.  The 
influence  of  Dunster  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  founding  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
Boston  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Gould  (1655). 
In  1663  John  Myles,  a  Welsh  Baptist  minister 
who  had  acted  as  one  of  CJromwell's  Tryers  for 
Wales,  driven  from  his  post  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity (1662),  came  with  his  congregation  to 
Massachusetts  and  secured  a  tract  of  land  in  Reho- 
both,  near  the  Rhode  Island  border.  Partly  be- 
cause of  their  remoteness  from  churches  of  the 
standing  order  and  partly  perhaps  because  they 
were  less  aggressive  than  most  Baptists  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  imion  of  Church  and  State, 
they  suffered  little  molestation  imtil  1667  and  even 
then  they  were  permitted  to  continue  their  worship 
on  condition  of  holding  their  meetings  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  Rehoboth  congregational  meet- 
ing-house. Myles  proved  himself  a  man  of  power 
and  built  up  at  Swansea  in  Rehoboth  a  vigorous 
church  of  the  Calvimstic  type.  He  also  gave  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  Boston  brethren  after  they 
had  secured  a  measure  of  toleration.  Organiza- 
tion was  not  effected  by  the  Boston  antipedobap- 
tists  imtil  1665,  when  Thomas  Gould  and  three 


others  were  baptized  and  joined  with  Richard 
Goodall  and  four  others  who  had  been  baptized  in 
England.  In  spite  of  persecution  this  faithful 
body  grew  to  considerable  size.  Even  after  the 
Act  of  Toleration  (1689)  had  come  into  force  in  Eng- 
land, intolerance  held  sway  in  Boston.  In  1680 
John  Russel,  an  officer  of  the  church,  published  in 
London,  with  an  "  Address  to  the  Christian  Read- 
er "  by  Kiffin,  Dyke,  Collins,  Knollys,  Harris,  and 
Cox,  A  Brief  Narrative  of  some  considerable  passages 
concerning  the  first  gathering  and  further  progress  of 
a  Church  of  Christy  in  Gospel  Order,  in  Boston  in 
New  England,  commonly  (though  falsely)  called  by  the 
name  of  Anabaptists,  for  clearing  their  innocency 
from  the  scandalous  things  laid  to  their  charge  (re- 
printed in  Wood's  History  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Boston),  English  Congregationalists,  and  Eng- 
lish Baptists,  protested  in  vain  against  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Massachusetts  authorities  in  dealing  with 
the  Boston  Baptists,  partly  because  of  the  justi- 
fication that  it  would  seem  to  furnish  to  the  home 
government  for  the  persecution  of  non-conformists. 
A  Six  Principle  church  was  formed  at  Swansea 
in  1693,  and  in  1732  a  Baptist  church  was  formed 
in  Rehoboth  by  John  Comer,  the  able  pastor  of  the 
original  Newport  church,  who  had  left  his  charge 
because  of  his  adoption  of  the  doctrine  and  practise 
of  laying-on  of  hands,  but  had  remained  a  Calvin- 
ist.  Indian  Baptist  churches  were  formed  by  1694 
on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Island  through 
the  labors  of  Peter  Foulger,  of  the  First  Baptist 
church  of  Newport,  and  others.  In  1735  through 
the  influence  of  Comer  a  church  was  organized  at 
Sutton,  Mass.,  from  which,  by  friendly  division, 
the  Leicester  church  was  formed  in  1738.  The 
Brim  field,  Mass.,  church  was  gathered  and  organ- 
ized through  Ebenezer  Moulton  in  1736. 

In  1682  some  members  of  the  Boston  church  who 
had  settled  at  Kittery,  Me.,  sought  and  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  the  church  in  the  organization 
of  a  new  church  at  that  place.  The  leaders  were 
Humphrey  Churchwood  and  William  Screven. 
The  latter  was  approved  as  a  minister  by  the  parent 
church  and  became  pastor  of  the  new  body.  Per- 
secution soon  broke  up  the  Kittery  church.  In 
1683  or  1684  Screven  made  his  way  to  South  Caro- 
lina, accompanied  or  followed  by  several  of  the 
members,  and  settled  on  the  Ashley  river,  a  short 
distance  from  the  place  where  Charleston  was 
about  to  be  founded.  About  1683  a  colony  of  Brit- 
ons, among  whom  were  several  Baptists,  had  set- 
tled on  Port  Royal  island.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  large  company  from  Somerset- 
6.  In  South  shire,  England,  including  several  Bap- 
Carolina,  tists  of  intelligence  and  social  rank 
(Lady  Blake  and  Lady  Axtell),  settled 
in  the  dlharleston  neighborhood  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  Somerton  with  Screven  as 
pastor.  In  1693  the  church  was  removed  to 
Charleston,  which  was  assuming  commercial  im- 
portance. Screven  died  in  1713  leaving  the  church 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  a  hundred.  Through 
his  zeal,  preaching  stations  had  been  established  at 
a  number  of  points  and  something  practical  had 
been  done  for  the  evangelization  of  t*^e  negro  slaves. 
In  1733  a   schism  occurred   that  resulted   in  the 
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organization  of  a  General  Baptist  church,  and  in 
1736  members  residing  in  the  Ashley  river  com- 
munity withdrew  to  form  a  church  of  their  own. 
This  greatly  weakened  the  Charleston  church  and 
by  the  close  of  the  present  period  it  had  become 
almost  extinct.  In  1737  a  company  of  Welsh 
Baptists  from  Welsh  Tract,  Pa.  (now  Delaware), 
settled  on  the  Peedee  river,  S.  C,  and  formed  the 
Welsh  Neck  church. 

In  1714,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  some 

Baptists  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Va.,   Robert 

Nordin  was  sent  out  by  the  General 

®»  Ij^  "Vir-    Baptists   of   London.    He   succeeded 

*•  ^V4f'  in  organizing  a  church  at  Burleigh 
North  Caro-      j  ^i        •      «  x        t 

lina  and  ^  another  m  Surrey  county.  In 
Oonneoti-  ^^'^^  *  Baptist  church  was  formed 
out.  ui  northern  North  Carolina  under  the 
leadership  of  Paul  Palmer,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Welsh  Tract  church  and  who 
was  presumably  Calvinistic.  In  Connecticut, 
through  the  labors  of  Valentine  Wightman,  Stephen 
Gorton,  and  others,  General  (Six  Principles)  Bap- 
tist churches  were  constituted  at  Groton  (1705), 
New  London  (1726),  Wallingford  (1735),  and 
Farmington  (now  Southington)  a  little  later. 
These  were  closely  associated  with  the  General 
Baptist  churches  of  Providence,  Newport,  South 
Kingston,  and  Dartmouth,  R.  I. 

In  1643  Lady  Moody,  who  had  become  a  zealous 
antipedobaptist,  left  Massachusetts  and  settled 
at  Gravesend,  N.  Y.  On  her  way  she  spent  some 
time  in  New  Haven,  where  she  won  to  her  views  the 
wife  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  first  governor  of  the 
colony  and  daughter  of  an  English  bishop .  For  many 
years  religious  services  were  held  by  Lady  Moody 
without  regular  church  organization.  Francis 
Doughty,  driven  from  Massachusetts  on  account 
of  antipedobaptist  views,  labored  for  a  while  at 
Flushing  and  left  for  Virginia  in  1656  without 
effecting  a  church  organization.  In  1656  William 
Wickenden,  of  Providence,  preached,  baptized,  and 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
7.  In  New    Flushing,  but  was  driven  away  after 

Tork.  imprisonment  and  an  attempt  to 
collect  from  him  a  heavy  fine.  From 
1711  onward  Valentine  Wightman,  of  Connecticut 
(General  Baptist),  frequently  visited  New  York 
on  the  invitation  of  Nicholas  Eyres,  a  prosperous 
brewer,  who  with  others  was  baptized  by  Wightman 
in  1714.  Eyres  became  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
He  was  ordained  and  the  church  recognized 
by  brethren  from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
in  1724.  This  church  became  involved  in  debt 
and  controversy  (Arminianism  vs.  Calvinism)  and 
was  extinct  before  the  close  of  this  period. 
At  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  there  were  Baptists  from 
1700  onward.  A  Baptist  church  (probably  General) 
was  constituted  a  little  later. 

The  Quaker  colonies  furnished  an  attractive 
field  for  Baptist  effort.  The  first  Baptist  church 
founded  in  this  section  was  that  at  Cold  Spring 
(1684)  through  the  labors  of  Thomas  Dimgan,  an 
Irish  minister  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  First 
Church,  Newport.  This  church  became  extinct 
by  1702.  The  Lower  Dublin,  or  Pennepek,  church 
followed  in  1688.    Several  families  of  Welsh  Bap- 


tists, with  one  Irish  and  one  English  Baptist,  had 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  two  years  earlier. 
Elias  Keach,  the  prodigal  son  of  the  famous  Benja- 
min Keach,  of  London,  was  converted  while  prac- 
tising imposture  upon  the  brethren  and  became 
a  preacher  of  power.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Pennepek  church  was  organized  in  1688,  and  in  a 
few  years  through  his  evangelistic  efforts  baptized 
believers  were  to  be  foimd  at  the  Falls,  Cold  Spring, 
Burlington,  Cohansey,  Salem,  Penn's 

8.  In  the     Neck,  Chester,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
Quaker      places,  who  continued  to  be  members 

Colonies.  Qf  the  Pennepek  church  enjoying 
occasional  preaching  services  and 
gathering  quarterly  at  different  places  for  evan- 
gelistic services  and  oonmiunion.  Keach  returned 
to  England  in  1692.  Here  also  controversy  arose 
respecting  the  laying-on  of  hands  and  occasioned 
Keach's  withdrawal  in  1689  from  the  pastorate  of 
the  church.  The  laying-on  of  hands  became  the 
conmion  practise  of  the  churches  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Association,  but  was  never  a  term  of  com- 
munion. Churches  were  formed  in  the  following 
places:  Piscataqua,  N.J.  (1689),  Middletown,  N.  J. 
(1688),  Cohansey,  N.J.  (1691),  Philadelphia  (1698), 
Welsh  Tract,  Del.  (1703),  Great  Valley,  Pa.  (1711). 
The  Welsh  element  prevailed,  but  many  of  the 
members  of  the  churches  were  English  and  not  a  few 
had  had  New  England  experience.  Many  Men- 
nonites  settled  in  this  region  and  reenforced  the  anti- 
pedobaptist life;  80  also  the  Dunkers.  Baptists 
in  Philadelphia  were  considerably  strengthened 
(1692-1700)  by  the  conversion  to  their  views  of  a 
niunber  of  Keithian  Quakers.  Some  of  these  were 
constituent  members  of  the  church  and  in  1707  the 
Keithians  invited  the  Baptists  to  share  the  use  of 
their  meeting-house.  Seventh-Day  Baptists  early 
appeared  in  this  region  and  churches  were  organ- 
ized by  them  at  Piscataqua  (1705),  Newtown  (1700), 
and  Shiloh  (1737).  In  1707  churches  which  from 
the  beginning  had  held  general  meetings  together 
joined  in  organizing  the  Philadelphia  Association, 
than  which  no  agency  has  been  so  potent  in  the 
unification  and  extension  of  the  denominational 
life.  The  adoption,  with  modifications,  by  the 
Association  of  the  English  Particular  Baptist 
Confession  of  Faith  of  1689  tended  to  fix  the  doc- 
trinal type  of  what  was  long  the  most  aggressive 
aggregation  of  Baptists  in  America.  Before  the 
Great  Awakening  the  Baptists  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association  were  carrying  on  successful  missionary 
work. 

2.  From  1740  to  1821 :  A  Socinianized  Arminian- 
ism long  before  the  beginning  of  this  period  had 
wrecked  a  number  of  the  older  Calvinistic  Baptist 
churches.  As  in  England,  so  in  America,  evan- 
gelical religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  during  the  first 
third  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Great 
Awakening  (see  Revivai^  of  Religion)  found  the 
Baptists  wholly  unprepared  to  cooperate.  The 
Arminian  Baptists  were  repelled  by  the  Calvinistic 
teachings  of  the  great  evangelists,  while  Baptists 
of  all  parties  had  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
pedobaptists  that  they  would  have  been  disindined 
to  join  heartily  in  any  general  Christian  movement. 
Yet    no    denomination  profited    more  largely  by 
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the  revival  of  religion.  A  considerable  number 
of  "  New  Light "  churches  which  had  been  formed 
by  way  of  separation  from  churches  of  the  standing 
order  that  opposed  the  revival,  or  in  new  commu- 
nities from  the  products  of  the  new  evangelism, 
came  to  feel  that  the  practise  of  infant  baptism 
was  inconsiBtent  with  their  demand  for  regenerate 
membership.  In  many  cases  "  New 
^j^^?  Light  "  churches  were  divided  in  opin- 
Awaken-  ^^^  respecting  infant  baptism  and  mu- 
in^.  tual  toleration  of  each  others'  opinions 
was  agreed  upon.  Convictions  proved 
too  strong  to  allow  mixed  churches  long  to  persist 
and  separation  proved  inevitable.  Among  the 
most  valuable  accessions  to  the  Baptist  ranks 
from  this  source  was  Isaac  Backus  (d.  1806),  who 
was  for  many  years  the  champion  of  the  denomi- 
nation in  the  cause  of  religious  equality  and  wrote 
a  meritorious  history  of  the  New  England  Baptists. 
Hezekiah  Smith  (d.  1805)  after  lus  graduation  at 
Princeton  (1762)  wrought  as  an  evangelist  in  South 
Carolina  and  more  largely  in  New  England.  While 
pastor  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  church  he  devoted 
a  large  share  of  his  time  to  evangelistic  effort  and 
to  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  support  of  Rhode 
Island  College.  The  First  Church  of  Boston,  imder 
the  influence  of  Jeremy  Condy  (pastor  1739-65), 
had  become  Arminian  (Socinian)  in  sentiment 
and  strongly  opposed  the  revival.  Under  the  well- 
educated  and  eloquent  Samuel  Stillman  (pastor 
after  1765)  the  church  regained  its  evangelical  zeal 
and  its  high  standing  among  the  churches.  In 
1769  the  membership  of  the  church  was  more 
than  doubled.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Great 
Awakening  a  nimiber  of  brethren  led  by  Ephraim 
Bound  formed  a  second  Baptist  church  (1743). 
Valentine  Wightman,  one  of  the  very  few  Baptists 
of  the  older  sort  who  had  entered  heartily  into  the 
revival  movement,  assisted  in  the  ordination  of 
Bound.  The  Swansea  and  Rehoboth  churches 
held  resolutely  aloof  from  the  revival  movement 
and  would  have  no  fellowship  with  the  New  Light 
brethren  imtil  1771  when  several  hundred  were 
added  to  their  membership  through  evangelistic 
effort.  Some  of  the  converts  formed  a  new  church 
at  Rehoboth  which  practised  open  communion. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  **  New  Light "  Congre- 
gational church  of  Rehoboth  suffered  schism, 
Elhanan  Winchester,  a  baptized  evangelist,  be- 
coming pastor  of  the  antip^obaptist  party  which 
organized  on  an  open  communion  basis.  Win- 
chester refused  to  adimim'ster  the  Supper  to  any  but 
baptized  believers  and  was  excommunicated.  He 
afterward  became  a  U.iiversalist  leader.  A  third 
open  communion  church  was  formed  in  this  region 
m 1777. 

The  churches  of  the  Philadelphia  Association 
had  reached  a  position  of  assmred  strength  that 
enabled  them  to  assert  their  principles 
2.  The  Phil-  ^^jj  ^jjg  utmost  decision  while  main- 
A  *     li^     taining   the   most   friendly  relations 
tt^.        ^*^  ^^^^^  brethren  of  other  denomi- 
nations.   The  growth  of  the  churches 
of  Penns3rlvania  and  New  Jersey  during  this  period 
was  only  normal.    The  Philadelphia  Association, 
being  long  the  only  body  of  the  sort  among  the 


Calvimstic  Baptists,  had  by  1762  extended  its 
influence  so  as  to  embrace  churches  in  New  England, 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  At  this  tune 
the  association  comprised  only  twenty-nine  churches 
with  a  membership  of  1,318.  The  territory  of  the 
association  was  covered  by  the  evangelizing  activity 
of  the  Tennents  and  the  Presbyterian  discipline 
was  so  effective  that  few  of  the  converts  became 
Baptists.  In  1756  measures  were  taken  by  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  establishment  of  a  grammarnschool 
imder  the  care  of  Isaac  Eaton,  at  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

About  1762,  members  of  the  association  imder 
the  leadership  of  Morgan  Edwards  began  to 
agitate  and  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bap- 
tist College.  The  graduation  of  James  Manning 
and  Hezekiah  Smith  at  this  time 
T^i  ^H  ^*i  ^^^  Princeton  and  the  availability 
Islajid  Col-  q£   ^jjg  former    for  educational  work 

(Brown     "^^  hsive  brought  the  matter  to  an 

TTnlver-  ^ue.  Rhode  Island  was  selected  as 
■ity).  the  most  promising  location  for  a  col- 
lege because  of  its  men  of  eminence, 
its  central  position,  its  lack  of  a  college,  and 
its  devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In 
1663  Manning  was  sent  to  Rhode  Island  to  con- 
fer with  leading  brethren  there.  In  1764  a 
charter  was  seciired,  which,  while  giving  control 
to  the  Baptists,  provided  for  the  participation  in 
the  government  of  the  institution  of  Quakers, 
Congregationalists,  and  Episcopalians.  The  charter 
provides:  **  Into  this  liberal  and  catholic  institu- 
tion shall  never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  members  hereof  shall 
forever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  imintemipted 
liberty  of  conscience;  and  the  places  of  professors, 
tutors,  and  all  other  officers,  the  president  alone 
excepted,  shall  be  free  and  open  for  all  denomina- 
tions of  Protestants  .  .  .  and  that  sectarian  dif- 
ferences shall  not  make  any  part  of  the  public  and 
classical  instruction."  The  trustees  and  fellows 
included  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  various 
denominations.  Morgan  Edwards  visited  England 
on  behalf  of  the  college  and  Hezekiah  Smith  made 
a  canvass  of  the  South.  It  was  arranged  that 
pending  the  raising  of  funds  Manning  should  min- 
ister to  a  few  Baptist  families  at  Warren  and  con- 
duct there  a  grammar-school  (1764).  In  1765 
Manning  was  appointed  president  and  in  1769  seven 
yoimg  men  received  the  bachelor's  degree — the 
first  academic  degrees  ever  conferred  by  a  Baptist 
institution.  In  1804  Rhode  Island  College  became 
Brown  University  and  imder  this  name  has  steadily 
grown  in  equipment  and  influence.  Among  its 
presidents  have  been  Francis  Wayland,  Bamas 
Sears,  Alexis  Caswell,  E.  G.  Robinson,  E.  B.  An- 
drews, and  W.  H.  P.  Faunce. 

As  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Baptists 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  the  Warren 
Association  was  formed  in  1767.  The  moving 
spirits  were  James  Manning  and  Hezekiah 
Smith.  Only  four  churches  participated  in  its 
organization,  Isaac  Backus  and  many  of  the  ''  New 
Light "  brethren  as  well  as  all  of  the  older  churches 
holding  aloof  from  fear  lest  the  body  should  ''  as- 
sume any  jurisdiction  over  the  churches/'  The 
influence  of  the  Warren  Association  was  soon  felt 
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and  became  mighty  in  favor  of  education,  evangel- 
ization, and  religious  liberty. 

In  1749  Oliver  Hart  from  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  was  in- 
fluential in  reviving  the  Baptist  cause  and  in  form- 
ing the  Charleston  Association  after  the  model  of 
the  Philadelphia.  From  1742  onward  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Association  (Gano,  Vanhom, 
Miller,  Thomas)  visited  the  scattered  and  unorgan- 
ized Baptists  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  won 
4  a  th  8onae  Arminians  to  Calvinism,  intro- 
Associa-  ^^<^  better  church  discipline,  and 
tions.        secured  the  organization  (1765)  of  the 

Kehukee  Association,  composed  of 
churches  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Through 
the  labors  of  David  Thomas,  also  a  gift  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association,  several  churches  were 
constituted  in  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia  and 
in  1766  formed  the  Ketokton  Association  with  the 
approval  and  cooperation  of  the  Philadelphia. 
Tins  association  adopted  the  Philadelphia  Confes- 
sion, with  its  requirement  of  the  laying-on  of  hands. 
Of  momentous  importance  for  the  diffusion  of 
Baptist  principles  throughout  the  South  was  the 
enthusiastic  evangelism  of  Shubael  Steams  and 
Daniel  Marshall,  ''  New  Light "  Baptists  from  New 
England  (1754  onward).  Steams  had  become  a 
Baptist  in  New  England  (1751)  and  had  felt  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  devote  his  life  to  missionary 
work  in  the  South.  Marshall  was  led  to  Baptist 
views  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia  from  contact  with 
Baptists  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  type. 
Within  the  next  thirty  years  multitudes  were  con- 
verted and  accepted  Baptist  views  through  their 
ministry,  and  churches  were  organized  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

The  Sandy  Creek  (N.  C.)  church  was 

^Ltf^w*^^'  ^^&^^^  ^y  Steams  in  1755  and  in  a 

ofStean^  ^®^  years  it  had  over  600  members. 

and  Mar-    ^  ^^^^  ^^®  Sandy  Creek  Association 

gj^im^       was  formed,  which  for  years  embraced 

all  the  churches  of  the  Separate  type  in 
the  South.  In  seventeen  years  the  connection  had 
grown  to  forty-two  churches  with  125  ministers. 
The  evangelism  of  Steams  and  Marshall  was  char- 
acterized by  an  enthusiasm  that  verged  upon  fanat- 
icism. Many  new  converts,  without  previous  edu- 
cational equipment  or  subsequent  training,  entered 
zealously  upon  the  work  of  evangelization  and  the 
people  heard  with  gladness  their  uncouth  but  ear- 
nest testimony  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 

Because  of  their  fiery  enthusiasm  and  their  un- 
willingness to  take  out  licenses  and  conform  to  the 
Colonial  conditions  of  toleration  the  Separate  Bap- 
tists of  Virginia  suffered  much  persecution  in 
genuine  martyr  fashion  and  thereby  won  for  them- 
selves great  popular  acceptance  and  made  the  epis- 
copal establishment  highly  odious.  Virginia  Bap- 
tists of  the  older  type  conformed  to  the  laws  and 

suffered  little  persecution,  and  looked 

6.  Separate  with  disfavor  upon  the  Separate  Bap- 

Baptieta  in  tists   as    unduly  enthusiastic   and  as 

Virginia,    allowing  untrained  and  untried  men 

(and  even  women)  freely  to  evangelize. 
Steams  was  disposed  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  inter- 
dependence than  the  independence  of  the  numer- 


ous and  widely  scattered  churches  of  the  Sandy 
Creek  Association.  Under  his  influence  overtures 
from  the  Regular  Baptists  for  the  union  of  Regulars 
and  Separates  were  rejected  (1767)  by  a  small 
majority.  By  1770  many  churches  and  ministers 
of  the  association  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
rigorous  ruUng  of  Steams  and  insisted  upon  the 
division  of  the  body  into  three  associations.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  the  General  Association 
of  Separate  Baptists,  for  Virginia,  and  the  Rapid- 
Ann  Association,  for  South  Carolina.  From  1770 
onward  the  Separate  Baptists  increased  in  Virginia 
from  1,335  in  1771  to  3,195  in  1773.  In  1774  it  was 
determined  by  theCreneral  Association  to  restore  the 
office  of  apostle,  and  Samuel  Harris,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  Virginia  evangelists,  was  appointed 
apostle  for  the  southern  district,  and  a  little  later 
John  Waller  and  Elijah  Craig  became  apostles  for 
the  northern  district.  In  1775  the  question  of 
general  and  particular  redemption  was  debated  in 
the  General  Association,  and  by  a  small  majority 
particular  redemption  prevailed.  The  three  apos- 
tles withdrew  by  way  of  protest  and  disruption 
seemed  inevitable.  But  better  coimseb  prevailed 
and  mutual  toleration  was  agreed  upon.  Arminian 
tendencies  gradually  disappeared  and  in  1783  the 
Philadelphia  Confession  was  adopted  with  provi- 
sion against  its  too  strict  construction. 

Virginia  Baptists  were  among  the  earliest  and 
stanchest  supporters  of  the  Revolution  and  led  in 
the  struggle  for  religious  equality.  The  General 
Association  in  1776  appointed  a  committee  on 
grievances,  which  'zealously  devoted  itself  to 
the  abolition  of  dissenters'  disabilities  until  the 
establishment  itself  was  abolished,  the  glebe 
lands  confiscated,  and  absolute  separation  of 
Church  and  State  secured.  Not  content  with  being 
chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  religious  equality 
in  Virginia,  Virginia  Baptists  watched  closely  the 
forming  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
d^Slff  *^^  ^ere  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
^UB  Lib?"  ii^^^ion  of  art.  i,  which  prohibits 
erty.  Congress  from  taldng  any  cogni- 
zance of  religion.  From  1883  on- 
ward Regular  Baptists  of  Virginia  joined  hands 
with  the  Separates  in  the  struggle  for  religious 
equality  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
and  in  1787  the  two  parties  united,  agreeing  to 
bury  in  oblivion  the  names  Regular  and  Separate, 
and  adopting  the  name  '*  United  Baptist  Churches 
of  Christ  in  Virginia."  In  New  England  the  strug- 
gle for  religious  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists 
was  no  less  heroic,  but  it  was  far  less  successful. 
In  Virginia  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  conrupt  and 
oppressive  and  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  Baptists  had  the  cooperation  of  leading 
statesmen,  of  the  patriotic  masses,  and  (in  most  meas- 
ures) of  the  Presbyterians;  while  in  New  England 
the  clergy  and  members  of  the  standing  order  were 
leaders  in  the  cause  of  Ckilonial  independence  and 
Baptists  became  unpopular  by  agitating  their  griev- 
ances and  threatening  to  appeal  to  England  for 
their  redress  at  the  very  time  when  resistance  to 
British  authority  was  being  determined  upon.  This 
difference  of  attitude  of  the  Established  Churches 
in  the  two  sections  accoimts  for  the  fact  that  the 
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Baptists  of  Virginia  not  only  led  in  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  but  multiplied  in  numbers  during 
the  Revolution  and  after,  while  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  Baptists  failed  to  secure  religious  lib- 
erty and  made  little  progress  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1812  there  were  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  108,843  Baptist  communicants,  while 
those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  niunbered  32,372, 
and  those  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  26,852.  In  Virginia  alone 
there  were  35,655  Baptist  church  members. 

8.  From  1812  to  the  Present  Time:  While  Bap- 
tists had  by  the  beginning  of  this  period  attained 
to  a  numerical  strength  of  nearly  200,000,  they  were 
deficient  in  culture  and  had  made  almost  no  pro- 
vision for  an  educated  ministry.  Brown  Univer- 
sity was  still  the  only  institution  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  this  provided  no  theological  course.  In 
Boston,  Providence,  Newport,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Charleston,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
churches  in  the  Philadelphia,  Warren,  and  Charles- 
ton Associations  there  was  considerable  culture. 
The  Charleston  Association  had  established  (1791) 
an  Education  Fund,  and  by  1813  had  aided  nine- 
teen young  ministers  in  securing  an  education, 
some  under  private  tutorship,  some  at  Brown 
University,  and  some  in  other  institutions.  In 
1812  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  Middle 
States  was  constituted  and  Dr.  William  Staughton, 
of  Philadelphia,  began  to  instruct  students  for  the 

ministry    on    its    behalf.    The    vast 

^'  ^m^  ^'  majority  of  American  Baptists  at  this 

"todM^"  ^^®   regarded   ministerial   education 

l^^yy^ '     as  an  impertinent  human   effort  to 

exercise  the  divine  prerogative  of 
calling  and  equipping  ministers,  and  looked  with 
disfavor  upon  the  paying  and  receiving  of  minis- 
terial salaries  as  introducing  a  commercial  element 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  should  work  unimpeded. 
A  large  proportion  of  Baptist  preachers  owned 
their  farms  and  were  self-supporting.  Many  of 
them  without  scholastic  advantages  acquired  con- 
siderable education  and  were  men  of  power.  The 
tendency  was  to  neglect  the  towns,  where  the  self- 
supporting  method  was  impracticable  and  where 
enthusiajBtio  but  illiterate  ministers  were  less  accept- 
able. Some  able  ministers  who  could  have  afforded 
to  minister  in  towns  and  cities  resolutely  refused 
to  leave  their  country  homes  and  work.  Churches 
like  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  supplying  their 
pulpits  when  vacancies  occurred.  The  only  period- 
ical publication  in  circulation  at  the  time  was  the 
MasaachuaeUa  Baptist  Missionary  Magazinet  the 
first  number  of  which  was  published  in  1803  and 
the  twelfth  in  1808.  Under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  it  exerted  a  strong 
but  not  veuy  wide-spread  influence  in  favor  of 
missions,  education,  and  better  methods  of  denomi- 
national work.  The  Lake  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  (afterward  called  the  Hamilton  Missionary 
Society)  was  formed  in  Central  New  York  (1807) 
for  domestic  evangelization.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  century  (or  earlier)  Baptists  of  Boston,  New 


York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston  joined  with 
other  denominations  in  contributing  toward  the 
support  of  the  missionary  work  of  Carey  and  his 
associates  in  India.  In  1812  Philadelphia  Baptists 
began  to  hold  monthly  union  meetings  and  larger 
quarterly  meetings  "  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel." 
The  conversion  to  Baptist  views  of  Adoniram 
Judson  and  Luther  Rice  (qq.v.),  as  they  were  about 
to  open  up  missionary  work  in  India  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  marks  an  era  in  the  history 
of  American  Baptists.  Judson  annoimced  his  con- 
version to  American  Baptists  through  Thomas 
Baldwin,  of  Boston,  and  L.  Bolles,  of  Salem,  and 
threw  himself  and  his  missionary  enterprise  upon 
the  liberality  and  enlightened  zeal  of  the  denomina- 
tion. The  more  intelligent  Baptist  communities 
rejoiced  that  so  glorious  a  responsi- 
2.  Mission-  ^iiity  had  been  providentially  thrust 
My  and  up^^  i\^q  denomination  and  began  at 
ti^^  once  to  orgam'ze  local  missionary  so- 
Work,  cieties  for  the  diffusion  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  and  the  raising  of 
funds.  "  The  Baptist  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  India  and  other  Foreign  Parts  "  was 
formed  at  Boston  in  1813  with  Baldwin  as  presi- 
dent and  Daniel  Sharp  as  secretary.  Rice  returned 
to  America  (sununer  of  1813)  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  American  Baptists  to  a  sense  of  their 
obligation  and  opportunity.  Through  his  efforts 
local  missionary  societies  were  formed  from  Maine 
to  Greorgia  and  considerable  money  was  raised. 
In  May,  1814,  thirty-three  leading  brethren  from 
eleven  States  met  in  Philadelphia  and  organized  the 
"  General  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination  in  the  U.  S.  A.  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions," to  meet  triennially.  Richard  Furman,  of 
Charleston,  was  chosen  president  and  Thomas 
Baldwin  secretary.  The  Convention  appointed  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  as  an  executive  with 
Baldwin  as  president  and  Philadelphia  (from  1826 
onward,  Boston)  as  headquarters.  William  Staugh- 
ton of  Philadelphia  was  the  first  corresponding 
secretary.  By  1817  Rice  and  other  leaders  had 
become  convinced  that  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
progress  of  denominational  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  Triennial  Convention  of  1817  ap- 
proved of  the  raising  of  fimds  for  this  purpose. 
In  1818  a  theological  institution  was  opened 
in  Philadelphia,  with  William  Staughton  and  Irah 
Chase  as  instructors.  As  early  as  1815  Rice  had 
reached  profound  conviction  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  missionary  work  in  the  newly  settled 
regions  of  the  West,  and  in  1817  the  Triennial 
Convention  decided  to  enter  upon  this  work.  Two 
aealous  and  well  educated  ministers,  J.  M.  Peck 
and  J.  £.  Welsh,  were  appointed  home  mission- 
aries. The  work  of  the  former  proved  apostolic 
and  was  of  momentous  importance.  From  1817 
onward  Rice  labored  with  consuming  zeal  for  the 
establishment  in  Washington  of  a  National  Baptist 
University.  Coltunbian  College  was  opened  in  1822 
and  has  done  a  noble  work.  The  theological  work 
inaugurated  in  Philadelphia  was  transferred  to 
Washington  in  1821.    As  a  means  of  promoting 
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the  missionary  and  educational  work  Rice  began 
(1816)  the  publication  of  The  Latter  Day  Lumi- 
nary and  (1822)  The  Columbian  Star, 

By  1826  the  college  had  become  inextricably 
involved  in  debt.  The  situation  became  so  des- 
perate that  the  mission  funds  were  drawn  upon  to 
meet  pressing  claims.  From  the  beginning  the 
great  mass  of  the  Baptists  had  shown  themselves 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  missionary  and  educa- 
tional enterprises.  It  was  easy  for  ignorant  and 
illiberal  pastors  to  persuade  their  still  more  ignorant 
and  illiberal  parishioners  that  the  introduction 
of  commercialism  into  religion  was  of  the  devil 
and  that  they  were  doing  God  service  in  resisting 
all  efforts  at  exploitation  on  the  part  of  the  money- 
gatherers.  In  many  cases  associations  excluded 
churches,  and  churches  members,  for 
8.  Opposl-  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  enter- 

tion  and  prises  fostered  by  the  Triennial  Con- 
Difflcultlea.  vention.  State  Conventions  were 
formed  as  bonds  of  union  for  those 
who  were  alive  to  the  importance  of  united  effort. 
Massachusetts  Baptists  had  effected  a  State  organi- 
zation in  1802.  South  Carolina  followed  in  the 
year  1821.  In  a  few  years  nearly  every  State 
had  organized  a  convention  made  up  exclusively 
of  cooperating  churches,  associations,  and  individ- 
uals. In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  missionary  movement  was  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  by  the  antieffort  party.  In  Ohio, 
Baptists  contributed  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1820, 
$547.  From  1821  to  1828  notMng  was  given,  while 
$10  constituted  the  contribution  in  1829  and  $5 
that  of  the  following  year.  In  Tennessee,  mission- 
ary societies  were  dissolved  and  associations  re- 
scinded all  resolutions  favorable  to  the  schemes 
of  the  Triennial  Convention.  Not  till  after  1840 
could  the  cause  of  missions  get  a  hearing.  The  most 
influential  leader  of  the  movement  was  Daniel 
Parker,  an  illiterate  enthusiast,  who  held  to  an 
extreme  type  of  supralapsarianism  and  wrought 
up  his  followers  to  a  fanatical  hatred  of  all  organized 
effort.  It  was  in  the  regions  occupied  by  this 
perverse  type  of  Baptists  that  Alexander  Campbell 
(q.v.)  worked  so  successfully,  combining,  as  he  did, 
with  his  bitter  denunciation  of  hiunan  institutions, 
vigorous  antagonism  to  hyper-Calvinistic  theology. 

In  1825,  owing  in  part  to  the  financial  difficulties 
of  Columbian  College,  and  the  willingness  of  New 
England  Baptists  to  provide  for  its  support,  the 
theological  work  was  transferred  to  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  at  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  with 
Irah  Chase  as  president.  In  1819  the  Baptists  of 
New  York  laid  the  foimdations  for  Colgate  Uni- 
versity at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  with  its  literary  and 
theological  departments.  In  1826,  for  reasons 
above  suggested,  the  Triennial  Con- 
4.  Theo-     vention  left  Columbian  College  to  its 

lofflcal  own  resources,  retaining  only  the  right 
Semiaariea.  to  nominate  fifty  brethren  from  whom 
its  Board  should  be  chosen.  The 
Baptists  in  the  various  States  have  been  too  much 
occupied  in  founding  and  building  up  local  colleges 
to  give  adequate  support  to  Colimibian,  and  recently 
its  Board  have  thought  it  best  to  declare  it  imde- 
aominational  and  to  change  its  name  to  George 


Washington  University.  Ample  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  denomination  for  ministerial 
education  by  the  establishment,  in  addition  to  the 
institutions  already  mentioned,  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  (1850),  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  (1859, 
Louisville,  Ky.),  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  (Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Morgan  Park,  111.,  1867),  Crozer  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1868,  Upland,  Penn.),  Pacific  Coast  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  (1890,  Berkeley,  Cal.), 
Baylor  Theological  Seminary  (1901,  connected  with 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.),  Kansas  City 
Theological  Seminary  (1901),  and  the  Theological 
Department  of  Union  University  (1867,  Richmond, 
Va.).  These  institutions  have  property  and  en- 
dowments aggregating  about  $7,000,000,  over  100 
instructors,  and  over  1,200  students. 

The  denomination  maintains  about  100  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  various  grades  with  property 
and   endowments   aggregating   about 
5.  TTniver-  $45,000,000,  nearly  2,000  instructors, 
■itiesy  Col-  and  30,000  students.    The  most  im- 
laffes,  and  portant  of  these  are  the  University 
SohooU.    of    Chicago,    Chicago,    HI.     (founded 
1891,    with    assets    of    $20,000,000) 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  (1764,  $5,500, 
000);  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  (1819, 
$2,500,000);  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Penn 
(1846,     $1,700,000);    Baylor     University,     Waco, 
Tex.  (1845,  $600,000);  Colby  College,  Waterville, 
Me.   (1818,  $700,000);  Denison  University,  Gran 
ville,   O.    (1831,   $1,050,000);  Stetson   University, 
Deland,  Fla.  (1887,  $600,000);  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga.   (1838,  $550,000);  Richmond  College, 
Richmond,  Va.  (1832,  $1,065,000);  Rochester  Uni- 
versity,   Rochester,    N.    Y.    (1850,    $1,370,000) 
Wake  Forest  CoUege,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  (1834, 
$500,000);  William   Jewell  College,   Liberty,   Mo. 
(1849,  $550,000);  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.    (1833,    $431,000);  Vassar   College,    Pough- 
keepsie,   N.   Y.    (1861,   $1,660,000).    A    score  of 
other  institutions  with  less  ample  resources  are  doing 
good  work  along  chosen  lines.    There  are  more  than 
100  academic  institutions  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  denomination,  with  nearly  20,000  students  and 
nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of  property. 

By  1832  the  domestic  missionary  work  of  the 
Triennial  Convention  had  reached  such  proportions 
that  the  need  of  a  separate  Board  and  a  separate 
appeal  for  funds  was  apparent.  At  this  time  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was 
organized.  The  Society  has  always  made  New 
York  City  its  headquarters.  Its  mis- 
sionary work  on  the  frontiers,  among 
the  Ladians,  negroes,  and  foreign 
populations,  in  Cimada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
and  Porto  Rico,  employs  at  present 
over  1,500  missionaries  and  teachers.  There  are 
twenty- five  schools  and  colleges  for  colored  people 
supported  by  it  wholly  or  in  part.  It  has  nearly 
$1,500,000  of  permanent  funds  for  various  pur- 
posesy  and  mission  and  school  properties  valued  at 
$1,300,000.  Since  its  organization  nearly  200,000 
persons  have  been  baptized  by  its  missionaries 
and  nearly  6,000  churches  organized. 
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The  demand  for  an  agency  for  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  denominational  and  other 
religious  literature  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Baptist  General  Tract  Society  in  1824.  Its  head- 
quarters were  at  Washington  and  it  was  imder  the 
general  direction  of  Luther  Rice.  The  complica- 
tions that  arose  in  connection  with  Columbian  Col- 
lege and  the  superior  publishing  and  distributing 
facilities  offered  by  Philadelphia  led  to  a  change 
of  location  in  1826.  In  1840  a  revised  constitution 
with  the  name  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  was  adopted.    The  society  has 

PnbU^*      formed   an   important   factor  in  the 

tion  Sr  g"^^^  of  ^^®  denomination  and  it  has 
dety."  ^®P^  abreast  of  its  needs.  The  annual 
receipts  of  the  publishing  department 
at  present  amount  to  nearly  $900,000  and  in  its  mis- 
sionary and  Bible  departments  to  about  $200,000. 
Its  net  assets  amount  to  about  $1,600,000.  The 
refusal  of  the  American  Bible  Society  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  publication  of  a  Burmese 
version  in  which  the  words  for  "  baptize  ''  and 
"  baptism  "  were  translated  by  words  equivalent 
to  "  immerse  "  and  "  immersion  "  (see  Bible  Socie- 
ties, III,  §  2)  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1836).  The  refusal 
of  this  society  to  secure  the  publication  of  an  Eng- 
lish version  in  which  "  immersion  "  should  supplant 
"  baptism  "  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Bible  Union  (1850),  which  employed  Thomas  J. 
Conant,  H.  B.  Hackett,  and  others  to  prepare  a 
new  version  of  the  Bible  with  critical  apparatus 
and  notes.  The  New  Testament  and  portions  of 
the  Old  were  completed.  Hostility  between  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the 
American  Bible  Union  was  crippling  to  both  and 
in  1883  both  were  compelled  by  a  great  denomi- 
national gathering  to  relinquish  the  field,  the 
Biissionary  Union  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
foreign  languages  in  its  fields  and  the  Publication 
Society  undertaking  to  complete  and  circulate  the 
Bible  Union  and  the  Anglo-American  Revised 
versions,  as  well  as  the  King  James  version. 

Before  1840  the  slavery  question  was  agitated 
in  Baptist  circles.  Many  Southern  Baptists,  in- 
cluding leading  ministers,  were  slaveholders,  and 
nearly  all  were  very  sensitive  to  Northern  abolition- 
ist utterances.  In  1843  the  neutrality  of  the  For- 
eign Mission  Board  was  reaflfirmed.  With  a  view 
to  making  continued  cooperation  practicable,  Rich- 
ard Fuller,  an  eminent  Southern  Baptist,  offered 
a  resolution  in  the  Triennial  Convention  for  1844 
for  the  elimination  from  the  consideration  of  the 
body  of  all  matters  foreign  to  the  object  designated 
in  the  constitution  and  declaring  cooperation  in 
the  proper  work  of  the  body  not  to  involve  or 
imply  concert  or  sympathy  as  regards  other  matters. 
This  resolution  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of  one 
whereby  the  body  disclaimed  all  sanction  of 
slavery  or  of  antislavery  and  left  each  individual 
free  in  a  Christian  manner  and  spirit  to  express  and 
promote  his  own  views  on  these  subjects.  Not- 
withstanding the  adoption  of  this  resolution  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  was  thought  to  have  pro- 
cured the  resignation  of  an  Indian  missionary  who 


was  a  slaveholder.  Southern  Baptists  were  con- 
vinced that  thenceforth  slaveholders  would  be  dis- 
criminated  against  and  that  future 
®  •  ^  •  sessions  of  the  Convention  would  be  ren- 
Baptista.  ^®*^  tumultuous  by  attacks  on  slavery 
and  rejoinders.  A  literary  controversy 
between  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  Richard  Fuller  awakened  much  inter- 
est and  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  harmony 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists.  Con- 
ciliatory measures  were  attempted  on  both  sides; 
but  the  conviction  had  become  overmastering 
among  Southern  leaders  that  the  Baptists  of  the 
South  could  work  more  successfully  with  separate 
Convention  and  Boards.  This  policy  was  carried 
into  effect  in  May,  1845,  by  370  messengers  from 
the  various  Southern  States.  Home  and  Foreign 
Mission  Boards  were  at  once  constituted,  and  both 
these  departments  of  work  have  been  vigorously 
prosecuted.  The  Foreign  Mission  Board  (Rich- 
mond) has  for  years  conducted  successful  mission- 
ary work  in  Italy,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico,  Africa, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  has  attained  to  an  annual 
income  of  about  $300,000.  The  total  membership 
of  native  churches  under  the  Board  is  reported 
(1905)  as  11,423.  ^The  Home  Mission  Board  (At- 
lanta) expends  nearly  $200,000  a  year  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Convention,  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  Sunday- 
school  Board  (Nashville),  besides  furnishing  Sim- 
day-school  papers  and  other  requisites,  publishes  a 
number  of  books,  and  fosters  Sunday-school  work 
through  a  professorship  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  and  through  district  secre- 
taries who  labor  throughout  its  constituency.  Its 
annual  receipts  are  about  $125,000.  The  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  is  cherished  by  the 
Convention,  which  nominates  brethren  from  whom 
the  members  of  its  Board  are  chosen  and  receives 
its  annual  report. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Trien- 
nial Convention    became    the    American    Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  which  has  since  had  annual  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  the  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication   Society,    the    American    Baptist    Home 
Mission  Society,  etc.  Women's  auxiliary  societies 
cooperate  with  the  Northern  and  Southern  Boards. 
The  Baptist  Congress  is  not  strictly  a  denomina- 
tional organization;  but  is  supported  by  subscribing 
members  and  holds  an  annual  meet- 
0.  The       ing  for  the  free  discussion  of  current 
Baptist      questions  of  doctrine,  polity,  and  life. 
Oonffreaa    j^  annual  reports  furnish  the  public 
Toonff       with  the  most  advanced  thought.  The 
People's     Baptist    Young    People's    Union  of 
Union.      America  (1891  onward)  seeks  to  pro- 
mote Christian  activity,  intelligence, 
and    denominational    spirit    among    the  Baptist 
yoimg  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Baptist  owners  of  slaves  were  by  no  means  in- 
different to  their  spiritual  welfare.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  were  400,000  negro  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Most  of  these 
were  members  of  the  churches  of  their  masters;  but 
in  the  towns  and  cities  many  negro  churches  had 
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been  constituted.    The  first  of  these  on  record  is 

that  in  Savannah,  Ga.  (1788)  of  which  Andrew 

Bryan  was  for  many  years   pastor.    The  largest 

negro  Baptist  church  before  emand- 

ftdSJ"     P*^^^^  ^^  *^**  ^  Richmond,  Va.,  of 

^'SBts.^"  ^^^^  ^^^  twenty-five  years  Robert 
Ryland,  president  of  Richmond  Col- 
lege, was  pastor.  In  many  churches  controlled  by 
the  whites  a  majority  were  negroes.  After  eman- 
cipation they  everywhere  effected  separate  church 
organization.  Associations  were  almost  inmiedi- 
ately  formed,  State  Conventions  soon  followed,  and 
in  1880  a  National  Convention  was  organized  with 
its  Home  Mission,  Foreign  Mission,  Education,  Pub- 
lishing, and  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  Boards. 
Besides  the  University,  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Colleges  founded  and  fostered  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  they  have  estab- 
lished, own,  and  control  scores  of  institutions  of 
higher  and  lower  grades.  Over  15,000  students 
are  in  attendance  at  these  schools.  While  hundreds 
of  their  ministers  have  enjoyed  educational  advan- 
tages and  are  in  a  position  to  elevate  those  under 
their  ministry,  thousands  are  illiterate  and  inca- 
pable of  wise  leadership.  Since  emancipation  they 
have  increased  in  number  fivefold  the  present  mem- 
bership, according  to  the  statistician  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  (1905)  being  2,189,000. 

The  first  to  gather  German  Baptist  churches  in 
America  was  Conrad  Fleischmann,  a  Swiss,  who  in 
1841  organized  three  churches  in  Pennsylvania. 
By  1851  there  were  eight  small  churches 
11.  Q-erman  with  405  members.  The  present  mem- 
Baptists,  bership  is  about  25,000.  They  have 
seven  annual  Conferences  and  a  trien- 
nial General  Conference.  Their  publishing  house 
is  located  in  Cleveland  and  their  training-school  for 
ministers  is  organically  connected  with  the  Roches- 
ter Theological  Seminary.  Educational  and  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Grermans  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been  from  the  first  gener- 
ously assisted  by  American  Baptists. 

The  first  Scandinavian  Baptist  church  in  America 
was  formed  in  Illinois  in  1848.  At  present  there 
are  about  5,000  Dano-Norwegian  Baptists  with 
eighty-six  churches,  whose  representatives  meet 
annually  in  seven  Conferences.  Their  ministers 
are  educated  in  the  Dano-Norwegian 
iia^l«m^"  J^^Pa'^ment  of  the  Divinity  School  of 

Baptists.  *^®  University  of  Chicago.  Swedish 
Baptists  (first  church  organized  1853) 
are  far  more  numerous,  having  at  present  over  300 
churches  and  nearly  25,000  members.  The  educa- 
tion of  their  ministers  is  provided  for  in  the  Divin- 
ity School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Scandi- 
navian Baptists  are  most  niunerous  in  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 

4.  Minor  Baptist  Parties  in  the  United  States: 
(a)  The  Six-Principles  Baptists  are  a  survival  of  the 
General  Baptists  that  prevailed  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  in  the  early  time.  They  still  contend 
for  the  laying-on  of  hands  as  an  indispensable  or- 
dinance. They  have  at  present  less  than  a  score 
of  churches  with  less  than  a  thousand  members. 

(6)  The  first  Seventh-Day  Baptist  church  was 
organized  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1671.    As  the  name 


indicates,  they  make  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  as  the  day  of  rest  and  worship  rather  than 
the  Lord's  Day  an  essential,  and  devote  much  of 
their  attention  to  showing  the  error  of  adopting 
another  day  and  the  evil  consequences  that  flow 
from  this  perversion.  They  have  institutions  of 
learning  at  Milton,  Wis.,  and  Alfred  Center,  N.  Y., 
and  circulate  considerable  literature  through  their 
publishing  house  at  the  latter  place.  They  have 
ninety-seven  churches  with  a  membership  of  less 
than  9,000,  scattered  over  twenty-four  States.  For 
the  so-called  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  German,  see 
Communism,  II,  5. 

(c)  The  Free-Will  Baptists  originated  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1780  imder  the  leadership  of  Ben- 
jamin Randall  who  left  the  Congregationalist  body 
to  become  an  anti-Calvinistic  and  open  communion 
Baptist.  The  Arminian  teaching  was  no  doubt 
due  to  Methodist  influence.  Free-Will  Baptists  took 
an  active  part  in  the  antislavery  agitation  (1835 
onward)  and  thus  closed  the  South  against  their 
influence.  They  were  reenforced  in  1841  by  2,500 
Free-Communion  Baptists  of  New  York  State; 
but  the  Adventist  movement  a  Uttle  later  deprived 
them  of  a  large  number.  From  1845  to  1857  their 
numbers  declined  from  60,000  to  49,000,  but  by 
1870  they  regained  this  loss.  They  have  lost  about 
1,500  members  since  1890;  the  present  membership 
(1905)  is  86,322.  They  have  1,543  churches  dis- 
tributed over  thirty-three  States.  They  early 
adopted  quarterly  and  annual  conferences,  the 
former  made  up  of  delegates  of  churches,  the  latter 
of  delegates  from  the  former.  The  system  is  over- 
topped by  the  General  Ckinference  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  local  annual  conferences.  The 
quarterly  meeting  may  discipline  churches,  the 
annual  meeting  quarterly  meetings,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  annual  meetings.  Ministers  are 
first  licensed  by  the  quarteriy  meeting  and  after 
probation  are  ordained  by  the  council  appointed 
by  the  same  body.  Women  are  eligible  for  ordina- 
tion to  the  ministry.  Negotiations  looking  to  the 
union  of  the  Free-Will  Baptists  with  the  Regular 
Baptists  of  the  North  are  pending  with  good  pros- 
pects of  success. 

(d)  It  has  been  noted  that  the  General  Baptists 
from  Virginia  first  introduced  Bt^tist  teaching 
into  North  Carolina.  Some  of  the  churches  formed 
under  this  influence  refused  to  amalgamate  with 
the  Separate  and  Regular  Baptists.  After  a  time 
they  adopted  the  name  Original  Free-Will  Baptists 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  more  numerous 
body  mentioned  above.  They  differ  from  the  Free- 
Will  Baptists  in  practising  foot-washing,  anointing 
the  sick  with  oil,  restricting  the  ministerial  ofiice 
to  men,  and  having  ruling  elders  for  the  settlement 
of  controversies.  Annual  conferences  may  silence 
unworthy  preachers,  disown  elders,  and  settle 
church  difficulties.  They  have  three  Conferences, 
167  churches,  and  less  than  12,000  members,  all 
in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

(e)  A  nimiber  of  General  Baptist  churches  of  the 
older  English  type  failed  to  amalgamate  with  the 
more  popular  Baptist  parties  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  first  association  of  this  party  was 
fonned  in  Kentucky  in  1824.    This  aasociation 
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adopted  open  communion  in  1830.  A  General 
Association  was  formed  in  1870  to  embrace  all 
the  churches  of  the  connection.  Unlike  most  of 
the  smaller  Baptist  bodies,  this  had  increased 
from  8,000  members  in  1870  to  21,362  in  1890. 
More  recent  statistics  are  not  available.  Their 
confession  of  faith  indicates  closer  agreement 
with  Regular  Baptists  in  doctrine  and  in  practise 
than  does  that  of  the  Free-Will  Baptists.  They  have 
about  400  churches  in  Missouri,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Nebraska. 

(J)  A  few  churches  in  Indiana  have  retained  the 
name  Separate  Baptists.  They  are  in  general 
agreement  with  Free-Will  Baptists.  They  seem  to 
be  confined  to  Indiana,  where  they  have  an  asso- 
ciation with  24  churches  and  about  1,600  members. 

(g)  In  the  union  of  Regular  and  Separate  Bap- 
tists in  Kentucky  in  1801  a  doctrinal  basis  not 
strictly  Calvinistio  was  adopted.  About  200 
churches  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Ala- 
bama, and  Arkansas,  with  a  membership  of  over 
13,000,  still  call  themselves  United  Baptists  and 
hold  aloof  from  the  great  Baptist  body.  They  are 
moderately  Calvinistic,  practise  restricted  com- 
munion, and  insist  upon  foot-washing  as  an  ordi- 
nance to  be  practised  by  all  baptized  believers. 
They  have  several  associations. 

(h)  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  bitter 
opposition  that  arose  in  many  Baptist  commu- 
nities to  the  missionary  and  educational  enter- 
prises that  centered  in  the  Triennial  Convention 
(1814  onward).  The  Chemung  Association  (N.  Y. 
and  Penn.)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  (1835)  to 
disfellowship  other  associations  that  had  departed 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  doctrine  and  practise  of 
the  gospel  by  "  uniting  themselves  with  the  world 
and  what  are  falsely  called  benevolent  societies 
founded  upon  a  monied  basis.''  This  example 
was  speedily  followed  by  many  other  associations, 
especially  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Besides 
holding  to  extreme  necessitarian  (supralapsarian) 
doctrine  in  accordance  with  which  human  agency 
in  the  conversion  of  men  is  absolutely  ineffective 
and  the  attempt  to  employ  it  impertinent,  they 
practise  foot-washing  as  an  ordinance  and  utterly 
repudiate  missionary,  Bible,  tract,  Sunday-school, 
and  temperance  societies,  State  conventions,  theo- 
logical schools,  and  similar  organizations.  The 
United  States  census  of  1890  brought  to  light  121,- 
347  Baptist  communicants  of  this  type,  with 
churches  in  twenty-eight  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  are  most  nimierous  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia,  but  are  found  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
Texas  and  from  Nebraska  to  Florida.  They  call 
themselves  Primitive  Baptists;  they  are  commonly 
called  **  Hardshells "  and  Anti-Mission  Baptists 
by  their  opponents. 

(t)  The  followers  of  Daniel  Parker,  the  most 
virulent  opponent  of  the  organized  work  of  the 
denomination  (b.  in  Georgia,  ordained  in  Tennessee 
in  1806,  active  in  Illinois  1817-36,  and  in  Texas 
after  1836),  are  known  as  the  Old  Two-Seed-in-the- 
Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists.  They  still  persist 
in  twenty-four  States  and  had  in  1890  nearly  500 
churches    with    neariy    13,000    members.    They 


derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar  doctrine  of 
Parker  set  forth  in  certain  pamphlets  (1826-29) 
on  the  doctrine  of  Two  Seeds.  This  was  a  fantastic 
dualistic  account  of  the  introduction  and  perpet- 
uation of  evil  in  mankind,  reminding  of  Gnostic 
speculations.  God  created  Adam  and  Eve  and 
infused  into  them  particles  of  himself  so  that  they 
were  wholly  good.  The  devil  corrupted  them  by 
infusing  particles  of  himself.  It  was  predetermined 
by  God  that  Eve  should  bring  forth  a  certain  num- 
ber of  good  offspring,  the  seed  of  God,  and  that  her 
daughters  should  do  likewise.  The  evil  essence 
infused  by  the  serpent  led  to  an  additional  brood 
of  offspring,  the  seed  of  Satan  or  the  serpent. 
For  the  former  the  Atonement  was  absolute,  they 
will  all  be  saved.  The  Atonement  did  not  apply 
to  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  who  are  hopelessly  lost. 
The  doctrine  of  Parker  was  absolutely  fatalistic  and 
was  in  the  worst  sense  antinomian.  His  followers 
go  beyond  the  other  Primitive  Baptists  in  their  im- 
compromising  hostility  to  "  human  institutions." 

(k)  The  Baptist  Church  of  Christ  came  into 
separate  existence  by  way  of  reaction  against  the 
antinomian  hyper-Calvinism  of  the  churches  led 
by  Daniel  Parker.  They  teach  general  redemption 
along  with  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Like  most 
of  the  minor  Baptist  parties  they  practise  foot- 
washing  as  an  ordinance.  This,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  prevents  their  union  with  the  great 
Baptist  body;  but,  like  the  Primitive  Baptists, 
they  seem  to  object  to  organized  denominational 
missionary  and  educational  work.  The  chief 
strength  of  the  body  is  in  Tennessee,  but  congre- 
gations are  found  in  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas.  In  1890 
the  party  had  152  churches  w:'th  a  total  member- 
ship of  8,254. 

The  Dunkers  (q.v.)  have  much  in  common  with 
Primitive  Baptists,  and,  with  the  Church  of  God 
foimded  in  Pennsylvania  in  1830  by  John  Winebren- 
ner  (see  Chxtrch  op  God,  1),  are  more  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  Baptists  than  some  of  the  above  parties. 
The  River  Brethren  (q.v.)  and  the  Mennonite  body 
known  as  the  BrQder-Gemeinde  (see  Mennonites) 
have  much  in  conmion  with  Baptists.  The  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  (q.v.),  originally  an  offshoot  from 
the  Baptists,  agree  with  the  latter  in  insisting 
upon  inunersion  as  the  only  valid  baptism  and  in 
their  recognition  of  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  matters  of  faith  and  practise.  They  differ 
from  Baptists  in  a  niunber  of  important  matters^ 
but  there  is  more  in  conmion  between  progressive 
Disciples  and  the  great  Baptist  body  than  there 
is  between  the  latter  and  several  of  the  minor 
parties  that  bear  the  Baptist  name.  The  body 
who  call  themselves  "  Christians,"  frequently  known 
as  the  Christian  Connection  (see  Christians)  also 
regard  immersion  of  believers  as  the  only  true 
baptism.  They  practise  open  communion  and 
admit  to  membership  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
them  respecting  immersion.  In  England  they 
would  pass  for  satisfactory  Baptists. 

nL  Baptists  in  the  British  Possessiong. — 1.  The 
Dominion  of  Canada:  The  Maritime  Provinces 
were  the  first  to  receive  Baptist  influence.  In 
1752  a  Dutch  Baptist  named  Andres  is  said  to  have 
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settled  in  Lunenburg  and  to  have  disseminated 
his  principles  there.  In  1763  Ebenezer  Moulton 
of  Massachusetts  organized  a  chiu-ch  at  Horton, 
N.  S.,  of  Baptists  and  Congregationalists,  which 
soon  became  wholly  Baptist.  Just  before,  during, 
and  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  considerable 
nimiber  of  New  England  Baptist  loyalists  found 
their  way  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward   Island.    In   1880  an  association 

was  formed  which  adopted  the  English 

1.  The      Particular  Baptist  Confession  of  1689. 

Karitime    In   1846  the  Baptist  (Convention  of 

Provinoea.  Nova    Scotia,    New   Brunswick,  and 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  formed 
with  a  constituency  of  14,177.  Acadia  Univer- 
sity (chartered  1840,  successor  to  Horton  Academy, 
1828)  at  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  was  adopted  by  the 
Convention  and  has  educated  a  large  number  of 
leaders  not  only  for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but 
for  Western  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  now 
has  endowment  and  equipment  worth  about  $500,- 
000.  The  Convention  has  its  domestic  and  foreign 
mission  boards  and  has  engaged  zealously  and 
successfully  in  every  line  of  denominational  work. 
About  17,000  Free-Will  Baptists  have  united  with 
the  Regulars  on  the  basis  of  a  brief  doctrinal  state- 
ment that  avoids  strict  Calvinistic  phraseology 
and  insistence  on  restricted  communion.  The 
Maritime  Baptists  nimiber  at  present  about  67,000. 
Baptist  loyalists  in  small  numbers  during  the 
later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  their 
way  into  what  is  now  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  about 
six  small  churches  had  been  organized  in  three 
widely  separated  localities.  These  were  fostered 
by  missionary  effort  from  the  United  States  and 
reenforced  by  further  inmiigration  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  Later  a  considerable  number  of 
English  Baptists  of  open  communion  antecedents 
came  in  and  were  the  occasion  of  discord.  In  1816 
a  company  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  had  become 
Baptists  in  connection  with  the  Haldane  movement, 
settled  in  the  Ottawa  region.  Most  of  these  became 
advocates  of  restricted  communion;  but  several  of 
the  most  eminent  (notably  John  Gilmour)  favored 
open  communion.  A  society  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land (1836)  for  fostering  Baptist  work  in  Canada. 
'  The  Upper  Canada  Missionary  Society  refused  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  educational  and  mission- 
ary work  that  centered  in  Montreal  and  was  con- 
ducted imder  English  open  communion  auspices. 

The   Canada   Baptist   College   estab- 

lind  oSif  ^^^  ^  Montreal  in  1838  died  of  in- 

l^^Q^        anition  in  1849,  although  it  had  at  its 

head  such  scholars  as  Benjamin  Davis 
and  J.  M.  Cramp.  Dissension  prevented  the  suc- 
cess of  further  efforts  to  provide  the  denomination 
with  educational  facilities  until  1860,  when  the 
Canadian  Literary  and  Theological  Institute  was 
opened  at  Woodstock  with  R.  A.  Fyfe  as  Principal, 
ly^e  proved  a  leader  of  the  first  rank  and  exerted 
a  strong  unifying  influence  upon  the  denomination. 
By  this  time  the  denomination  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  had  a  membership  of  about  13,000. 
After  cooperating  with  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union   in  foreign  mission  work  for  a 


number  of  years,  the  Baptists  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
organized  an  independent  Foreign  Biission  Society, 
whose  work  has  steadily  grown  imtil  at  present 
$40,000  are  expended  annually  on  its  missions  in 
India  and  BoUvia.  In  1881  Toronto  Baptist 
College  was  founded  as  a  theological  seminaiy 
by  Senator  William  McMaster.  This  institution 
developed  into  McMaster  University  as  a  result  of 
the  bequest  of  nearly  $1,000,000  by  the  foimder. 
In  1888  the  organization  of  the  denomination  was 
completed  in  a  new  constitution  and  charter, 
which  commits  to  the  Convention  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  delegates  of  churches  the  election  of 
Home  Mission,  Foreign  Bilission,  Publication,  and 
Education  Boards.  Baptists  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
now  number  about  47,000. 

Baptist  work  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  began 
about  1873.  It  has  grown  to  large  proportions 
and  has  enjoyed  the  support  of  Baptists  in  the  older 
Provinces,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United 
States.  A  Convention  was  organized 
rth***  t  ^  ^^^'  ^^  Brandon  College,  at 
^d  Brltirh  ^""^^°^'  Man.,  was  established  in 
Oolumbia.  ^^^'  "^^^  college  already  has  equip- 
ment and  endowment  worth  about 
$150,000.  The  Baptist  cause  in  British  Columbia 
has  not  yet  attained  to  very  large  dimensions. 
During  the  earlier  years  Baptist  churches  in  this 
region  worked  in  connection  with  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  In  1897  they 
formed  a  Convention  of  their  own  and  since  that 
time  they  have  depended  for  help  chiefly  upon  the 
Baptists  of  the  older  Provinces.  Baptists  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest  Territories  now  nimiber 
about  7,000;  in  British  Columbia,  2,000. 

8.  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand:  In 
these  colonies  Baptists  were  among  the  eariiest 
British  settlers,  and  Baptist  churches  were  organ- 
ized from  1834  onward.  The  several  British  types 
of  Baptist  life  have  been  represented  and  some 
controversy  has  had  place  regarding  communion, 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  etc.;  but  the  ordinary 
English  open  communion  type  has  prevailed. 
There  are  still  about  a  dozen  churches  of  the  old 
Particular  Baptist  antimissionary  type.  Most 
of  the  churches  of  the  various  provinces  are  grouped 
in  seven  Unions,  which  correspond  with  each  other 
and  support  in  common  a  religious  journal.  The 
Baptist  College  of  Victoria  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Melbourne  was  conducted  from  1890 
to  1900  and  then  abandoned.  Some  Foreign 
Mission  work  is  being  accomplished  in  India  in 
connection  with  the  English  Baptist  Society. 
There  are  at  present  in  Australasia  sixty-eight 
churches  and  about  21,000  members.  Progress 
for  the  past  few  years  has  been  very  slow. 

8.  The  British  West  Indies,  Oentral  America,  and 
Africa:  English  Baptists  commenced  missionary 
work  among  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  in  the  year 
1814.  The  way  had  been  prepared  somewhat  by 
Moses  Baker,  an  American  negro  Baptist.  In  fif- 
teen years  there  were  10,000  Baptists  on  the  island. 
A  negro  insurrection  in  1831  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  much  of  their  chmxsh  property  and  to  the 
persecution  of  the  leaders;  but  sympathy  was 
awakened  in  Britain  and  the  losses  were  made 
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good.  The  work  was  extended  to  the  Bahamas, 
Trinidad,  Honduras,  San  Domingo,  etc.  The  Ja- 
maica Baptists  have  at  present  nearly  200  churches 
and  nearly  34,000  members;  in  Haiti  there  are 
12  churches  with  nearly  2,000  members;  in  Cuba 
(through  American  Baptist  effort)  there  are  31 
churches  with  nearly  4,000  members;  in  the  Ba- 
hamas nearly  4,000  members;  and  in  Central 
America  10  churches  with  nearly  700  members.  In 
Africa,  through  American,  English,  and  German 
missionary  effort  there  are  81  Baptist  churches  with 
11,388  members,  mostly  in  British  territory,  the 
Kongo,  and  the  Kamerun. 

4.  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Assam:  In  these 
British  possessions,  through  English,  American,  and 
Canadian  missionary  effort  1,244  churches  have 
been  organized  with  a  membership  of  over  126,000. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  converts  have  been 
won  by  missionaries  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

IV.  Baptists  in  Mission  Lands:  In  China  there 
are  about  13,000  Baptist  church  members  almost 
equally  divided  among  the  English,  Northern,  and 
Southern  Baptist  missions.  In  Japan  there  are 
about  2,500  Baptist  church  members  of  whom  over 
2,000  belong  to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  and  the  rest  to  the  missions  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  In  Mexico  missions  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  have  nearly  1,400 
church  members  to  their  credit,  while  those  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  with 
twenty-six  laborers,  have  a  far  smaller  nimiber. 
In  Brazil  the  missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention have  established  sixty-nine  churches  with 
a  membership  of  over  4,000,  and  in  Bolivia  Cana- 
dian Baptist  missionaries  have  organized  three 
churches  with  115  members. 

V.  Baptists  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. — 1.  Ger- 
many and  Oerman  MlsBions:  The  first  Baptist 
church  of  the  modem  type  organized  in  Germany 
was  formed  in  Hamburg  in  1834  under  the  leader- 
ship of  J.  G.  Oncken  (q.v.),  who  several  years  be- 
fore had  reached  Baptist  views  from  independent 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  In  his  youth  Oncken 
had  spent  some  years  in  England  and  had  been  sent 
(1823)  by  an  English  evangelical  society  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Germany.  Oncken  and  six  others 
availed  themselves  of  the  presence  of  Bamas  Sears, 
of  the  United  States,  afterward  famous  as  an  edu- 
cational leader,  to  receive  baptism  at  his  hands. 
Oncken  proved  a  leader  of  heroic  type  and  with 
the  aid  of  American  Baptists  carried  on  for  many 
years  wide-spread  and  fruitful  missionary  labors 
and  raised  up  Uke-minded  ministers  who  are  still 
carrying  forward  the  work  throughout  German- 
speaking  Europe  and  beyond.  In  1880  a  theo- 
logical seminary  was  established  near  Hamburg 
that  has  given  educational  equipment  to  hundreds 
of  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  yoimg  men.  The 
present  membership  in  Germany  is  about  34,000. 
They  sustain  a  mission  in  the  Kamerun  with  over 
2,000  converts.  The  German  Baptist  Union  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts  includes 
churches  in  Austria  (648  members),  Hungary 
(10,500  members),  Switzerland  (796  members),  the 
Netherlands  (1,396  members),  Rumania  (277  mem- 


bers), and  Bulgaria  (74  members).  The  Russian 
Baptist  churches,  which  have  resulted  chiefly  from 
the  activity  of  German  Baptists  of  the  Oncken 
type,  have  now  a  membership  of  about  25,000  and 
a  Union  of  their  own;  but  they  still  cooperate  with 
the  Grerman  Union  in  the  raising  and  use  of  mis- 
sionary funds.  Through  the  missionary  labors  of 
German  Baptists  a  few  Lithuanians  were  brought 
into  the  Baptist  fold  (1857  onward).  A  more  suc- 
cessful work  was  done  among  the  Letts,  and  about 
7,000  of  the  Russian  Baptists  are  Lettish.  From 
the  same  source  Baptist  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Esthonians,  of  whom  over  1,000  are 
now  Baptist  church  members.  The  Finns  received 
Baptist  teaching  from  the  Swedish  Baptists  (1868 
onward)  and  now  have  over  2,000  Baptist  church 
members. 

2.  Scandinavia:  From  Germany  Baptist  influ- 
ence also  extended  into  Scandinavian  lands.  Julius 
Koebner,  one  of  Oncken's  early  converts  and  co- 
laborers,  was  a  Dane  and  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
land  won  to  his  faith  a  company  of  Christians  that 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  Lutheranism.  The 
first  church  was  organized  in  Copenhagen  in  1839. 
Persecution  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Baptist 
cause  and  reUgious  freedom  was  not  gained  imtil 
1850.  A  considerable  number  of  ministers  trained 
in  the  Scandinavian  Department  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  have  assisted 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  in  Denmark  as  well 
as  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  1895  the  Danish 
Baptists  established  a  small  theological  school  of 
their  own.  They  have  not  made  rapid  progress 
and  their  present  membership  is  only  about  4,000. 
German  Baptist  influence  entered  Norway  not 
later  than  1840.  The  first  church  was  organized 
two  years  later.  At  present  Norwegian  Baptists 
have  over  30  churches  with  a  membership  of  about 
3,000.  A  Danish  Baptist  named  Foerster  labored 
in  Sweden  in  1848  and  baptized  five  persons  near 
Gothenburg.  The  Baptist  cause  has  greatly  pros- 
pered here,  so  that  at  present  there  are  40,000  mem- 
bers and  nearly  600  churches.  Since  1866  they 
have  had  a  theological  seminary  at  Stockholm. 
They  are  thoroughly  organized  for  missionary  and 
educational  work  and  have  reached  a  degree  of 
influence  and  recognition  enjoyed  by  Baptists 
nowhere  else  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

8.  France  and  Italy:  In  France,  Belgiiun,  and 
French  Switzerland  there  are  about  40  churches 
with  a  membership  of  2,272,  due  in  large  measure 
to  English  Baptist  missionary  enterprise.  In  Italy 
there  are  55  churches  and  about  1,500  members, 
the  result,  in  almost  equal  measure,  of  the  mission- 
ary endeavors  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  and  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
The  latter  body  sustains  a  theological  college. 

Two  highly  significant  events,  indicating  the  de- 
sire of  Baptists  everywhere  to  draw  closer  together 
and  to  cooperate  in  the  world-wide  dissemination 
of  their  principles,  were  the  formation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Baptist  Convention  (St.  Louis,  May,  1905)  to 
embrace  the  entire  continent  of  North  America  and 
its  islands  and  to  hold  triennial  meetings,  and  the 
Baptist  Worid  Congress  (London,  July,  1905),  in 
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which  Baptists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  gathered 
and  organized  a  Baptist  World  Alliance,  to  meet 
every  five  years  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  union  of  the  Free  Baptists  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  and  the  Regulars  (1905)  and 
the  steps  taken  toward  imion  between  the  Free 
Baptists  of  New  England  and  the  Regulars  in  the 
same  year  show  that  the  tendency  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  union  rather  than  of  further  division. 

(Counting  all  nominally  Baptist  bodies  through- 
out the  world,  the  present  number  of  Baptists  is 
about  6,000,000.  If  to  these  other  bodies  of  anti- 
pedobaptist  immersionists  be  added,  the  number 
is  increased  to  about  7,500,000. 

A.  H.  Newman. 

BiBLiooRAPHT  (Only  volumefl  derived  from  independent 
sources  are  here  mentioned):  I.  English  Baptist  History: 
T.  Oosby.  HiMt.  of  the  English  BaptiaU,  4  vols..  London, 
1738-40;  J.  Ivimey.  A  Hi»i.  of  the  English  Baptists,  ib.  181 1- 
80;  A.  Taylor,  History  of  the  English  General  Baptists,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1818;  B.  Evans,  The  Early  English  Baptists,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1862;  R.  Barclay.  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Relig- 
ious Societies  of  the  Commonwealth,  ib.  1870  (not  on  Bap- 
tists exclusively,  but  gives  their  genesis  in  England  in  an 
authoritative  way;  an  excellent  volume);  D.  Masson,  Life 
of  John  Milton,  and  History  of  his  Times,  6  vols.,  ib. 
1859-80  (a  work  of  great  learning  and  authority.  Milton 
was  an  antipedobaptist,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  a 
member  of  a  Baptist  (Church);  J.  Clifford.  The  English 
Baptists,  ib.  1881  (the  work  of  different  contributors,  but 
edited  by  the  chief  English  Baptist  leader);  J.  C.  Carlile, 
The  Story  of  the  English  Baptists,  ib.  1905. 

II.  English  and  American  Baptist  History:  T.  Armi- 
tage:  A  History  of  the  Baptists,  New  York,  1887  (con- 
tains a  full  history);  H.  C.  Vedder,  A  Short  History  of  the 
Baptists,  Philadelphia,  1892  (authoriUtive);  idem.  The 
Baptists,  New  York,  1902. 

III.  American  Baptist  History:  I.  Backus.  A  History 
of  New  England,  With  Particular  Reference  to  the  Denomi- 
nation  of  Christians  called  Baptists,  3  vols.,  Boston,  1777- 
96,  new  ed.,  with  notes  by  David  Weston,  2  vols.,  New- 
ton, Mass.,  1871;  H.  S.  Burrage.  A  History  of  the  Bap- 
tisU  in  New  England,  Philadelphia.  1894;  H.  C.  Vedder. 
A  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Middle  States,  ib.  1898; 
B.  F.  Riley,  A  History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Southern 
States  East  of  the  Mississippi,  ib.  1898;  J.  A.  Smith,  A 
History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Western  States  East  of  the 
Mississippi,  ib.  18 — ;  L.  Moss,  A  History  of  the  Baptists 
in  the  Trans-Mississippi  States,  ib.  19 — ;  A.  H.  Newman, 
A  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United  States, 
New  York.  1898;  idem,  A  Century  of  Baptist  Achievement, 
ib.  1901  (the  work  of  different  persons);  C.  H.  Mattoon. 
Baptist  Annals  of  Oregon,  1844-1900,  McMinnville,  Oregon, 
1905. 

IV.  Biographies  of  Baptists  (all  dergsrmen  except 
two):  M.  B.  Anderson,  by  A.  C.  Kendrick,  Philadelphia, 
1895;  Isaac  Backus,  by  A.  Hovey.  Boston,  1859;  Oeorge 
Dana  Boardman,  by  A.  King,  ib.  1834;  Edmund  Botsford, 
by  C.  D.  Mallary.  Charleston,  1832;  James  Pettigru  Boyce, 
by  J.  A.  Broadus.  New  York,  1893;  J.  A.  Broadus,  by 
A.  T.  Robertson,  Philadelphia,  1901;  R.  C.  Burleson,  by 
H.  Haynes,  Waco.  1891;  Alexander  Campbell,  by  R.  Rich- 
ardson. 2  vols..  Philadelphia,  1868-70;  William  Colgate 
(layman),  by  W.  W.  Everts,  ib.  1881;  Nathaniel  Colter, 
by  J.  A.  Smith.  Boston,  1875;  Spencer  Houghton  Cone, 
by  Livermore,  New  York,  1856;  John  Price  Crozer  (lay- 
man), by  J.  W.  Smith.  Philadelphia.  1868;  E.  W.  Dadson^ 
by  J.  H.  Farmer,  Toronto,  1903;  J.  Denovan,  by  O.  C. 
8.  Wallace,  ib.  1901;  Henry  Dunster,  by  J.  C^haplin,  Bos- 
ton, 1872;  The  Dunster  Family,  by  S.  Dunster,  ib.  1876; 
Richard  Fuller,  by  J.  H.  CJuthbert.  New  York.  1879; 
R.  A,  Fyfe,  by  J.  E.  Wells.  Toronto.  1882;  H.  B,  Hackett, 
by  Q.  H.  Whittemore,  Rochester,  1876.  Adoniram  Judson, 
by  F.  Wayland.  2  vols..  Boston,  1853.  and  by  E.  Judson. 
New  York,  1883;  Jacob  Knapp  (autobiography),  ib.  1868; 
D.  A.  McGregor,  by  A.  H.  Newman.  Toronto,  1891;  P.  H. 
MM,  by  P.  H.  Mell.  Jr..  Louisville.  1895;  Jesse  Mercer, 
by  C.  D.  Mallary.  New  York.  1844;  John  Mason  Peck, 
by  R.  Baboock,  Philadelphia,  1864;  Luther  Rice,  by  J.  B. 


Taylor.  Baltimore,  1840;  Adid  Sherwood,  by  8.  Boykin. 
Philadelphia,  1884;  WiUiam  Staughton,  by  8.  W.  Lynd, 
Boston,  1834;  Baron  Stow,  by  J.  C.  Stockbridge,  ib.  1894; 
James  Bamett  Taylor,  by  G.  B.  Taylor,  Philadelphia, 
1872;  Francis  Wayland,  by  F.  and  H.  L.  Wayland,  2 
vols.,  New  York,  1868;  Roger  WiUiams,  by  J.  D.  Knowles. 
Boston,  1834;  also  by  W.  Gammell,  ib.  1844;  and  H.  M. 
Dexter,  ib.  1879;  and  O.  8.  Strauss,  New  York,  1894; 
Blhanan  Winchester,  by  £.  M.  Stone,  Boston,  1836;  Daniel 
Witt,  by  I.  B.  Jeter,  New  Orleans,  1875;  Carey,  Marsh- 
man  and  Ward,  by  J.  C.  Marshman,  London,  1859;  Vir- 
ginia Baptist  Ministers,  by  J.  B.  Tayk>r,  New  York,  1860. 

BARADAI,  JACOB  QACOBUS  BARAD^US). 
See  Jacobites. 

BARAITA.    See  Talmttd. 

BARBARA,  SAINT:  A  saint  whose  career 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  legend;  her  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Martyrologium  Hieronymianum  or 
in  Bede.  According  to  the  traditional  story,  she 
was  a  maiden  of  great  beauty,  who,  having  been 
early  converted  to  Christianity,  was  given  up  by 
her  own  father  to  the  authorities,  and  beheaded 
by  the  proBses  of  the  province,  Martinianus,  stead- 
fastly refusing  to  deny  Christ.  Her  father  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  lightning  at  the  scene  of  the 
execution,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  Nicomedfa 
(in  Bithynia),  Tusda  (i.e.,  Etruria),  and  Heliopolis 
in  Egypt;  the  time  was  either  under  Maximinus 
(235-238)  or  sixty  or  seventy  years  later  imder 
Maximianus  or  Galerius.  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries  she  is  popularly  considered  to  give  pro- 
tection against  fire  and  tempest,  and  she  is  also  the 
patron  saint  of  the  artillery.  She  is  invoked  by 
the  dying  in  consequence  of  the  story  of  Henry 
Kock  at  Gorkum,  in  Holland,  in  1448,  who,  being 
nearly  burnt  to  death,  called  on  her  and  was  pre- 
served alive  long  enough  to  receive  the  last  sacra- 
ments.   Her  feast  falls  on  Dec.  4. 

Bibuoorapht:  C^lestin,  Histoire  de  Ste.  Barbe,  Paris.  1853; 
Villemot,  Histoire  de  Ste.  Barbe,  vierge  et  martyrs,  paironne 
de  I'artiUerie  de  terre  et  de  mer  et  des  mineurs,  Beaancon, 
1865. 

BARBAULD,  ANNA  LEXmA:  Poetess;  b.  at 
Kibworth  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire, 
June  20,  1743;  d.  at  Stoke  Newington  (a  suburb 
of  London)  Mar.  9, 1825.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Aikin,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
school-teacher,  and  was  carefully  educated  by  her 
father;  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld 
(d.  1808),  a  Unitarian  minister,  in  May,  1774;  with 
her  husband  she  conducted  a  very  successful  school 
at  Palgrave,  Suffolk,  till  1785;  thereafter  lived  at 
Hampstead  and  Stoke  Newington.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  her  brother  (Dr.  John  Aikin)  she  published 
her  first  volume  of  Poems  in  1773  and  four  editions 
were  sold  within  a  year.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
MiaceUaneous  Pieces  in  Prose  by  J  [ohn]  and  A.  L. 
Aikin;  in  1775  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children  and 
Early  Lessons  for  Children  (written  for  her  pupils), 
dnd  Devotional  Pieces  Compiled  from  the  Psalms 
of  David.  Her  later  writings  are  of  a  general  and 
critical  character  and  include  political  pamphlets, 
an  edition  of  Collins  (1797),  of  Akenside  (1808), 
the  British  Novelists  (50  vols.,  1810),  with  essay  and 
biographical  and  critical  notices,  etc.  Perhaps 
her  best-known  hymns  are  "  Come,  says  Jesus's 
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sacred  voice,"  "  How  blest  the  righteous  when  he 
dies,"  and  **  Awake,  my  soul,  lift  up  thine  eyes." 
Bibuographt:  The  Work$  of  A.  L.  Barhauld,  with  a  Mem- 
oir^ by  her  niece,  Lucy  Aiken,  2  vols.,  London,  1825; 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Le  Breton,  Memoir  of  A.L.  Bcarbauid,  tnth  Lettere 
and  NoHcee,  ib.  1874;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Ellis,  Memoir  of  A.  L. 
Barbauld,  LeUere  and  SelecUone  from  Poema  and  Proee 
WriUnoe,  Boston.  1874;  S.  W.  Duffield,  Engliah  Hymna, 
pp.  76,  225.  450.  New  York.  1886;  Julian,  Hymnologv, 
pp.  113-114. 

BARBER,  HElfRT  HERVET:  Unitarian;  b. 
at  Warwick,  Mass.,  Dec.  30,  1835.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Deerfield  (Mass.)  Academy  and  Meadville 
Theological  School  (1861).  He  held  successive 
pastorates  at  Harvard,  Mass.  (1861-66),  Somerville, 
Mass.  (1866-84),  and  MeadvUle,  Pa.  (1884-90), 
while  from  1884  to  1904  he  was  professor  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology  at  Meadville  Theological  School. 
Since  1904  he  has  been  professor  emeritus.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
and  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  and  from 
1875  to  1884  was  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Review, 

BARBER,    WILLIAM    THEODORE    AQUILA: 

Wesleyan;  b.  at  Jaffna  (190  m.  n.  of  Colombo), 
Ceylon,  Jan.  4,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  London 
University  (B.A.,  1882)  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge (M.A.,  1883).  He  was  assistant  professor 
in  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Missionary  College, 
Richmond,  from  1882  to  1884,  when  he  became  head- 
master of  Wuchang  Missionary  High  School,  Central 
China.  Eight  years  later  he  returned  to  England, 
and  until  1896  was  a  preacher  in  the  Leeds  (Bruns- 
wick) Circuit.  In  1896  he  was  appomted  general 
secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  but 
two  years  later  was  chosen  headmaster  of  the  Leys 
School,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  already  been 
assistant  master  in  1877-80.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  General  Missionary  Conference,  Shanghai, 
1890,  and  since  1902  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Legal  Hundred  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  In 
theology  he  is  a  broad  Evangelical.  He  has  written 
The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  (London,  1894);  David 
Hill,  Missionary  and  Saint  (1898);  Raymond  Lull, 
the  Illuminated  Doctor  (1903);  and  David  Hill, 
an  Apostle  to  the  Chinese  (1906). 

BARBEYRAC,  bOr^'b^'^rdc',  JEAN:  French  wri- 
ter on  law;  b.  at  B^ziers  (44  m.  s.w.  of  Mont- 
pellier),  Languedoc,  Mar.  15,  1674;  d.  at  Groningen 
Mar.  3, 1744.  He  fled  with  his  parents  into  Switzer- 
land after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
1685;  studied  at  Lausanne,  Geneva,  and  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder;  became  teacher  in  the  College 
of  the  Reformed  Congregation  at  Berlin,  1697; 
and,  in  1710,  was  appointed  professor  of  law  and 
history  in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  and  in  1716 
in  the  University  of  Groningen.  He  translated 
Puffendorf *s  De  jure  natures  et  gentium  into  French 
(2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1706),  and  added  a  valuable 
preface  and  notes;  ho  also  translated  other  works 
of  Puffendorf  and  Grotius,  wrote  a  Traiti  du  jeu 
(2  vols.,  1709),  maintaining  that  games  of  chance 
are  not  immoral,  and  a  Trait6  de  la  morale  des  Phres 
de  V6glise  (1728).  He  was  a  moderate  Calvinist, 
and  refused  to  sign  the  Helvetic  Formula  Con- 
census, which  disapproved  of  the  doctrines  of 
Amyraut  and  the  other  Saumur  theologians. 
L— 31 


BxBUoaRAPHT:  Gardes,  OraHo  funebria  in  obitum  J.  Bar- 
beyrac,  Groningen,  1744  (by  his  colleague);  G.  Laisaaow 
Notice  biooraphiqtte  aur  Barbeyrac^  Montpellier.  1838. 

BARCKHAUSEN-VOLKMANN  CONTROVERSY: 

A  discussion  of  the  question  of  predestination 
and  grace  which  was  carried  on  with  much  ardor 
in  Grermany  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Brandenburg  particularly 
many  things  tended  to  start  troublesome  questions 
on  these  points.  The  Confessio  Sigismundi  of 
1614  had  followed  the  Augsburg  Confession  with 
"  revision  and  improvements,"  whereby  it  became 
not  merely  universalistic,  but  synergistic,  and,  in 
its  exposition  of  predestination,  approximated  to 
the  **  Reformed  Evangelical  Churches.''  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  taught  both  the  absolute  election 
of  every  believer  and  universal  grace.  The  need 
of  making  concessions  to  the  Lutherans  led  to  some 
modifications,  as  in  the  Colloquium  Lipsiense  of 
1631,  the  Dedaratio  Thoruniensis  of  1645  (see 
Leipsic,  Colloqut  of;  Thorn,  Conferencb  op), 
and  an  edict  of  the  Great  Elector  in  1664  (in  C.  O. 
Mylius,  Corpus  constitutionum  Marchicarum,  i, 
Berlin,  1737,  382  sqq.).  The  Brandenburg  Church 
was  thus  separated  from  orthodox  Calvinism,  while 
still  adhering  to  the  Reformed  type,  and  this  the 
more  as  a  large  nimiber  of  French  congregations 
bound  to  Calvin's  Confessio  GaUicana  were  settled 
in  the  country. 

The  Barckhausen-Volkmann  controversy  began 
with  the  publication  (Cologne,  1712)  of  the  Theses 
iheologiccB  of  Paul  Volkmann,  rector  of  the  Joa- 
chimsthal  gymnasium  at  Berlin;  it  was  a  complete 
presentation  of  the  Reformed  dogmatics,  maintain- 
ing universal  grace  and  conditional  election.  Kon- 
rad  Heinrich  Barckhausen,  a  native  of  Detmold 
and  colleague  of  Volkmann  in  Berlin  (in  1715  rector 
of  the  Friedrich  Werder  gymnasiimi),  came  for- 
ward as  protagonist  against  Volkmann 's  views. 
Under  the  pseudonym  Pacificus  Verinus  he  pub- 
lished in  1712  an  Arnica  coUatio  doctrines  de  gratia 
and  followed  it  the  next  year  with  a  coarse  German 
writing  Mauritii  Neodorpii  Calvinus  orthodoxus,  d. 
i.  ein  kurzes  Gesprdch  .  .  .  worin  bescheiden  un- 
tersucht  wird  ob  und  wie  weit  die  Lehre  der  Universor 
listen  mil  der  Lehre  der  ersten  reformirten  Lehrer 
.  .  .  Hbereinkommen.  A  Berlin  preacher,  Stercki 
by  name,  took  up  the  discussion  on  Volkmann 'a 
side  and  Philippe  Naud6  (q.v.)  replied.  The  con- 
troversy was  growing  hotter  when  the  Prussian 
king,  Frederick  William  I,  in  1719  issued  an  edict 
commanding  both  sides  to  keep  silence  (Mylius,  ut 
sup.,  534-535).  (E.  F.  Karl  MCller.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  G.  Waloh,  Einleitung  in  die  Relioiona' 
atreitigkeiUn  .  .  .  auaaer  der  evangeliach-lutheriadten 
Kirche,  i,  457,  iii,  746  eqq.,  5  vols.,  Jena.  1733-36;  Ber- 
ing, BeOrOoe  tur  Oeachichte  der  evanodiachreformiirten 
Kirche  in  den  preuaaiacK-brandenburgiachen  Litndem,  i, 
57  sqq.,  Berlin,  1784;  A.  Schweiier,  Die  proteatanHacKen 
Centraldoffmen,  ii,  816  eqq.,  Zurich,  1854  eqq. 

BARCLAY,  ALEXANDER:  English  scholar  of 
the  Renaissance  period;  b.  probably  in  Scotland 
about  1475;  d.  at  Croydon  (9  m.  s.  of  London), 
Surrey,  1552.  He  is  believed  to  have  studied  at 
one,  or  perhaps  both,  of  the  English  universitiea; 
traveled  on  the  continent;  was  made  chaplain  in 
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BARDENHEWER,  BERTRAM  OTTO:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  MOnchen-Gladbach  (16m.  w. 
of  Dttsseldorf)  Mar.  16,  1851.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn  (Ph.D.,  1873)  and  WUrz- 
burg,  and  in  1879  became  privatndocent  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Munich.  In  1884  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Munster  as  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  and  Biblical  hermeneutics,  and  two  years 
later  returned  in  the  same  capacity  to  Munich, 
where  he  still  remains.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  DeitUche  morgenlandiache  Oesellachaft  since  1873, 
and  of  the  papal  Bible  Committee  since  1903. 
He  was  rector  of  the  university  in  1906,  and  has 
written  Hermetis  Triamegiati  qui  apud  Arabea 
fertur  de  casHgatume  anima  libellus  (Bonn,  1873); 
De8  heiligen  Hippolytua  von  Rom  Kommentar  turn 
Buche  Daniel  (Freiburg,  1877);  Polychroniua,  Bru- 
der  Theodora  von  Mopaneatia  und  Biachof  von 
Apamea  (1879);  Die  paeudo-criatotdiache  Schrift 
aber  die  reine  Gute,  bekannt  vnter  dem  Namen  Liber 
de  cauaia  (1882);  Patroloqie  (1894);  and  OeachichU 
der  altkirchlichen  LUeraiur  (2  vols.,  1902-03).  Since 
1895  he  has  edited  Bibliache  Studien  at  Freiburg. 

BARDESANES,  bOr'Me-s^'nts  (BAR-DAISAN) : 
Gnostic;  b.  of  Persian  parents  (Nuhama  and  Nas- 
iram;  cf.  Chron.  Edeaa.,  ed.  L.  Hallier,  TU,  ix,  1, 
Leipsic,  1892,  90;  Michael  Syrus),  at  Edessa,  on 
the  Daisan,  on  the  11th  day  of  Tanmiuz  (July), 
154;  d.  there  222  (Moses  of  Chorene,  Hiat,  Armen., 
ii,  63;  Michael  Syrus).  He  was  educated  with 
the  princes  at  the  court  (Epiphanius,  H(vr.,  Ivi,  1) 
and  won  distinction  as  well  by  his  bodily  excellences 
as  for  versatility  of  mind  and  the  linguistic  and 
scientific  knowledge  which  he  acquired.  With 
his  parents  he  went  to  Mabug  (Hieropolis),  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Kuduz,  a  priest  of  the 
Dea  S3rra,  who  adopted  him  and  taught  him  the 
doctrines  of  his  cult.  When  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  the  priest  sent  him  to  Edessa,  where  he  heard 
the  preaching  of  the  Christian  bishop  Hystaspes, 
was  instructed  by  him,  and  baptized.  He  soon 
interested  the  Abgar  of  Edessa  (Bar-Manu,  c.  179- 
216)  in  the  new  religion.  When  Caracsdla  took 
Edessa  (216-217),  Bardesanes  fled  into  Armenia, 
where  he  spent  his  time  in  writing  and  preaching, 
but  returned  afterward  to  Edessa. 

Of  his  writings,  Euscbius  {Hiat,  ecd.,  iv,  30)  and 
Theodoret  (Hcer,  fab.,  i,  22)  mention  dialogues  against 
the  teachings  of  Marcion;  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius 
(I.e.)  mention  also  an  apology.  An  Armenian 
church  history,  composed  in  his  exile,  was  used 
as  source  by  Moses  of  Chorene.  Ephraem  Syrus 
(Serm,  adv.  hcer.j  liii)  knew  of  a  book  of  150  psalms 
or  hymns.  By  their  hymns  Bardesanes  and  his 
son  Harmonius  became  the  creators  of  the  Syriac 
church  hymn.  Whether  the  hymns  (e.g.,  the  hymn 
on  the  destinies  of  the  soul)  preserved  in  the  so- 
called  Acts  of  Thomas  (cf.  W.  Wright,  Apocryphal 
Ada  of  the  Apoaika,  i,  London,  1871,  247)  are  to  be 
traced  to  Bardesanes,  is  doubtful.  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  and  Theodoret  mention  also  a  work 
of  Bardesanes  ''  On  Fate,"  which  is  extant  under 
the  title  "  The  Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Countries," 
though  apparently  revised  by  one  of  his  disciples. 
Finally,  George,  Bishop  of  the  Arabians,  quotes  a 


passage  from  a  work  of  Bardesanes  on  "  The  Mutual 
Synodoi  of  the  Stars  of  Heaven." 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  to  Bardesanes  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  the  place  which  he 
occupies  in  Gnostic  speculation.  Some  afiinity 
with  Valentinianism  can  be  established  from  the 
work  which  has  been  preserved,  which,  however, 
reproduces  the  views  of  Bardesanes  in  a  revised 
form.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Babylonian  Gnosis.  He  was  cer- 
tainly greatly  influenced  by  Chaldean  mythology 
and  astrology.  His  cosmogonic  speculations,  which 
Hort  (pCB,  i,  254)  rightly  calls  "  strange  Meso- 
potamian  heathenism,"  contain  no  special  orig- 
inality when  compared  with  the  Mandsean  and 
Ophitic  fancies.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  retained 
the  unity  of  the  divine  principle  against  the  Mar-, 
cionites,  which  does  not  preclude  his  speaking  of 
an  "  eternal  matter."  His  "  Christ  "  is  that  of  the 
Docet»  (who  had  no  real  body  and  did  not  really 
suffer).  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
He  made  a  mysterious  connection  between  the 
soul  and  the  celestial  spirits.  But  in  this  deter- 
minism he  saw  only  a  natural  limitation  which  did 
not  preclude  the  free  volition  of  man.  For  the  rest, 
he  explained  his  speculations  only  in  narrower 
circles  and  seems  to  have  kept  silent  about  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  Church  his- 
tory must  not  forget  that  Bardesanes  won  Edessa 
for  Christianity.  His  influence  was  still  strong 
in  the  time  of  Ephraem,  who  opposed  him  vigorously 
and  hated  him  as  the  head  of  the  three-headed 
monster,  Marcion,  Mani,  Bardesanes.  Neverthe- 
less the  people  took  pleasure  in  Bardesanes's 
fantastic  religious  poetry.  Ephraem  substituted 
orthodox  hymns  for  the  heretical,  but  retained  the 
meter.  The  celebrated  Rabulas  (q.v.;  d.  435) 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  put  an  end  to  Bar- 
desanism  in  Edessa.  But  it  was  not  confined  to 
Edessa;  it  spread  to  the  Southern  Euphrates,  to 
Khorasan,  even  to  China.  In  the  West  it  seems 
to  have  been  without  influence,  and  to  the  real 
West  it  never  penetrated.  G.  KrOoer. 

Bxblioorapht:  His  Bock  of  ihe  Law  of  Diven  Couniriet  is 
given  in  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  viii.  723-734;  a  rich  bibliog- 
raphy will  be  found  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  p.  1 06.  Consult 
A.  Merx,  Bards9ane9  Gnottieu;  Halle,  1863;  A.  Hilgenfeld, 
BardMane;  der  letUe  Onottiktr,  Leipsio,  1864;  idem, 
KetMerffe§chidUe  dea  Urchriaienthunu,  Leipsic.  1884;  DCB, 
i,  250-260  (especially  noteworthy);  Hamack,  LHIeratur,  i, 
184-191.  ii,  part  2. 128-132;  KrOger,  Hittory,  pp.  75-77;  F. 
Nau,  Une  Bxographie  \n6dite  de  Bardiaane  Vaatrologue  (from 
the  chronicle  of  Michael  Syrus).  Paris.  1807;  idem,  Le  Livre 
dea  Una  dea  paya  (Syriac  and  French),  Paris,  1890;  F.  C. 
Burkitt,  Early  Saatem  Chriatianity,  London,  1004.  On 
the  use  of  his  hsrmns  by  Ephraem  Syrus  consult  H.  Bur- 
gess, Hymna  and  Homiliea  of  Ephraem  Syrua,  pp.  xxviii- 
xl,  London,  1853. 

BAREFOOTED  MONKS  AND  NUNS :  The  popu- 
lar name  for  members  of  various  religious  orders 
who  go  without  any  foot-covering  whatever  or  with 
i^ndalw  in  place  of  shoes.  They  are  also  called 
"discaleed"  (Lat.  diacalceaH,  "unshod"),  but 
this  name  is  more  properly  restricted  to  those  who 
wear  sandals  and  is  used  especially  of  the  "  dis- 
calced  Carmelites."  It  is  said  that  the  custom  was 
introduced  in  the  West  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
(q.v.),  who,  with  his  companions,  in  1209  discarded 
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shoes  in  supposed  obedience  to  Matt,  x,  10,  and 
thenceforth  went  wholly  barefoot.  There  have 
been  barefooted  or  discalced  members  of  many 
orders, — the  Clarenines,  Recollects,  Capuchins, 
Poor  Clares,  Minimites,  Augustinians,  Camaldolites, 
Servites,  Carmelites,  Cistercians  (Feuillants),  Trin- 
itarians, Passiomsts,  and  others.  It  is  usually  the 
stricter  divisions  of  the  order  who  adopt  the  practise. 

BARHAM,  RICHARD  HARRIS:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Canterbury  Dec.  6,  1788;  d.  in 
London  June  17,  1845.  He  studied  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  took  orders  in  1813,  and  in  1817 
became  curate  of  Snargate,  Kent.  In  1821  he  re- 
moved to  London  as  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's  and 
thenceforth  resided  in  London,  where  he  held  dif- 
ferent livings  and  positions.  He  was  esteemed  for 
his  exemplary  life,  and  his  sound  sense  and  kind 
heart  made  him  a  good  counselor  and  valued  friend. 
His  fame  rests  upon  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  written 
under  the  pseudonym  "  Thomas  Ingoldsby  "  for 
Bentley'8  Miscellany  and  The  New  Monthly  Mag- 
azine, collected  in  book  form  1840;  a  second  series 
was  published  in  1847  and  a  third,  edited  by  the 
author's  son,  the  same  year  (many  later  editions). 
In  this  work  Barham  proved  the  possession  of 
humorous  powers  of  a  high  order  and  produced 
what  is  perhaps  the  best  collection  of  rimed  mirth 
in  the  EngUsh  tongue;  his  extraordinary  command 
of  language  appears  also  in  passages  of  much  lyric 
beauty;  and  the  satire  of  theological  and  church 
tendencies  which  have  not  yet  passed  away  give 
the  work  more  serious  value  than  that  of  merely 
promoting  amusement. 

Bibuographt:  Life  and  LeUera  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham, 
vjith  a  Selection  from  hie  Miecdlaneoue  Poeme,  edited  by 
his  son.  R.  H.  D.  Barham,  2  vols..  London,  1880. 

BAR  HEBRJEUS.    See  Abxtlfaraj. 

BARING-GOULD,  SABINE:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Exeter  Jan.  28,  1834.  He  was  educated  at 
Clare  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1854),  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1864,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  then  successively  curate  of 
Horbury,  Yorkshire  (1864-66),  vicar  of  Dalton, 
Yorkshire  (1866-71),  and  rector  of  East  Mersea, 
Essex  (1871-81).  He  inherited  the  family  estates 
of  Lew-Trenchard  in  1872  and  since  1881  has  been 
rector  of  Lew-Trenchard,  Devonshire.  His  nu- 
merous works  include  The  Path  of  the  Just  (London, 
1854);  Iceland,  its  Scenes  and  Sagas  (1862);  Post- 
Mediaeval  Preachers  (1865);  Book  of  Were-Wolves 
(1865);  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  (2  vols., 
1866-68);  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious 
Belief  (2  vols.,  1869-70);  The  Golden  GaU  (1870); 
The  Silver  Store,  Collected  from  Medictoal  Christian 
and  Jewish  Mines  (1870);  Legendary  Lives  of  Old 
Testament  Characters  (2  vols.,  1871);  One  Hundred 
Sermon  Sketches  for  Extempore  Preachers  (1871); 
Village  Conferences  on  the  Creed  (1873);  The  Lost 
and  Hostile  Gospels  (3  vols.,  1874);  Yorkshire  Odd- 
Uies  (1874);  Some  Modem  Difficulties  (1875);  VHr- 
lage  Sermons  for  a  Year  (1875);  The  Mystery  of  Suf- 
fering (1877);  Germany,  Present  and  Past  (1879); 
Sermons  to  Children  (1879);  The  Preacher's  Pocket 
(1880);  The  Village  PulpU  (2  vols.,  1881);  Church 


Songs  (1884);  The  Seven  Last  Words  (1884);  The 
Passion  of  Jesus  (1885);  The  NaiivUy  (1885);  The 
Resurrection  (1888);  Our  Inheritance,  a  History  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  First  Three  Centuries 
(1888);  Historic  Oddities  and  Strange  Events  (2 
vols.,  1889-91);  Old  Country  Life  (1889);  In  Trou- 
badours* Land  (1890);  Conscience  and  Sin  (1890); 
History  of  the  Church  in  Germany  (1891);  Songs  of 
the  West  (1891);  The  Tragedy  of  the  Ccesars  (2  vols., 
1892);  Curious  Survivals  (1892);  The  Deserts  of 
Southern  France  (2  vols.,  1894);  A  Garland  of 
Country  Song  (1894);  Old  Fairy  Tales  Retold  (1894); 
Old  English  Fairy  Tales  (1895);  Napoleon  Bonon 
parU  (1896);  A  Study  of  St.  Paul  (1897);  The 
Sunday  Round  (1898);  Book  of  the  West  (2  vols., 
1899);  Book  of  Dartmoor  (1900);  Virgin  Saints 
and  Martyrs  (1900);  Brittany  (1902);  Book  of 
North  Wales  (1903);  Book  of  Ghosts  (1904);  Book 
of  South  Wales  (1905);  Book  of  the  Riviera  (1905); 
and  Memorial  of  Horatio,  Lord  Nelson  (1905).  He 
has  likewise  written  a  number  of  novels,  and  edited 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints  (17  vols.,  London,  1872-77). 

BAR  KOK^A:  The  name  traditionally  assigned 
to  the  leader  of  the  great  insurrection  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  against  the  Romans  under  the 
emperor  Hadrian  in  the  years  132-135  (see  Israel). 
The  Roman  historians  Spartian  and  Dio  Cassius, 
however,  give  no  name  and  do  not  even  speak  of 
one  single  prominent  leader;  nor  does  the  name 
occur  on  the  coins  struck  during  the  revolt,  or, 
according  to  Derenbourg  (p.  423),  in  the  rabbin- 
ical authorities.  It  rests  on  Christian  tradition 
beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,  an  author  likely  to 
be  well  informed.  In  his  larger  "  Apology  "  (xxxi) 
he  speaks  of  the  leader  of  the  rising  as  Barchoche- 
bas,  saying  that  he  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  the 
Christians  (regarded  as  apostate  Jews).  Euse- 
bius  {Hist,  ecd.,  IV,  viii,  4)  reproduces  this  passage, 
with  the  variant  spelling  Barchdch^Kis,  and  con- 
firms it  in  IV,  vi,  2,  where  he  says  that  the  leader 
won  his  authority  over  the  ignorant  by  basing  on  his 
name  (meaning  ''  star  "  or  "  son  of  a  star  ")  the 
claim  to  have  been  sent  directly  by  God  as  a  light 
to  the  oppressed.  Beyond  this  Eusebius  appears 
to  know  nothing  of  him  except  that  in  the  last  de- 
cisive battle,  at  the  present  Bittir  (7  m.  by  rail  s.w. 
of  Jerusalem),  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian 
(134-135),  he  su£Fered  the  penalty  of  his  deeds. 

That  the  Jews  had  a  native  leader  in  this  rising 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  coins,  both  those  which 
are  adapted  to  Jewish  use  from  coins  of  Vespasian 
and  Trajan,  and  must  thus  belong  to  this  period, 
and  those  which  on  account  of  similarity  of  treat- 
ment are  evidently  of  the  same  date  (cf.  F.  W. 
Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  London,  1864, 
203  sqq.,  and  Coins  of  the  Jews,  1881).  The  in- 
scriptions of  these  give  on  the  reverse  sometimes 
**  in  [the  year  of]  the  freedom  of  Israel "  alone, 
sometimes  the  same  with  the  number  2  for  the 
year,  or  "  year  1  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel ";  on 
the  obverse  sometimes  "  Eleazar  the  priest  "  (who 
must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  uncle  of  Bar 
Kokba,  the  scribe  Eleazar),  sometimes  "  Jerusa- 
lem,'' claiming  the  right  of  coinage  for  the  city; 
and  sometimes  "  Simeon,  prince  of  Israel."    That 
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the  leadership  of  Simeon  coincided  with  the  priest- 
hood of  Eleazar  is  shown  by  a  distinct  variety 
which  names  Eleazar  the  priest  on  the  obverse  and 
Simeon,  without  any  title,  on  the  reverse.  Ac- 
cording to  the  coins,  therefore,  during  the  time  of 
the  revolt,  Israel  had  a  secular  head  of  the  name  of 
Simeon;  which  leads  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
same  man  who  inspired  the  people  by  the  name  of 
Bar'^Kokba  was  really  called  Simeon.  This  theory 
finds  support  in  certain  coins  which  show  the  letters 
of  the  name  of  Simeon  on  both  sides  of  a  temple 
portico  above  which  is  a  star.  Moreover,  the 
Jewish  accounts  are  consistent  with  it.  The  Seder 
*Olam  mentions  the  three  and  a  half  years  of 
a  native  ruler  as  the  epoch  following  the  wars  of 
Vespasian  and  Quietus,  calling  this  ruler,  however, 
"  Bar  Kozeba.''  And  the  Talmudic  explanations 
to  the  Mishnah  treatise  Ma'aser  eheni,  when  they 
forbid  the  payment  of  tithes  with  money  coined 
by  rebels  or  otherwise  unauthorized,  give  as  ex- 
amples that  of  "  Ben  Kozeba  "  or  the  "  coins  of  Ko- 
zeba "  and  the  **  coins  of  Jerusalem.''  By  the 
analogy  of  the  latter,  the  former  might  also  be  a 
local  designation  (cf.  I  Chron.  iv,  22);  but  the 
variant  form  first  given  makes  it  much  more  prob- 
able that  it  is  from  the  name  of  the  ruler;  and  there 
is  no  diflficulty  in  identifying  this  ruler  with  the 
Simeon  already  mentioned,  especially  as  Jewish 
tradition,  quoting  (in  the  Talmud  on  Tafanii)  from 
Rabbi  Akiba,  shows  how  easy  was  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  name  of  Ben  Kozeba  into  the  form  Bar 
Kocheba  (or  Bar  Kokba),  with  its  encouraging 
reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv, 
17). 

Not  much  can  be  safely  asserted  of  Bar  Kokba's 
personality  and  achievements,  for  the  Jewish 
sources  mentioned  above  tell  nothing  trustworthy 
about  him  which  is  not  already  known  from  Dio 
(]!as8ius,  with  the  exception  of  his  relations  to  Akiba 
and  to  Eleazar,  whom,  on  suspicion  of  treachery, 
he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  a  kick.  The  immense 
number  of  his  adherents  (200,000  men,  who  had 
pledged  themselves  to  the  conspiracy  by  cutting 
o£f  a  finger),  the  fabulous  size  of  his  citadel  of  Bit- 
tir,  and  the  awful  bloodshed  there,  are  merely 
imaginative  projections  from  the  natural  facts  of 
such  a  rising.  As  a  consequence  of  his  failure, 
Bar  Kokba  has  lived  in  Jewish  memory  as  a  de- 
ceiver; but  one  who  could  bring  about  so  vigorous 
and  stubborn  a  revolt  and  dominate  it  to  its  close 
must  have  been  a  man  of  great  power  and  deter- 
mination, who  had  made  the  nation's  cause  his  own. 
(August  Kloatermann.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  principal  source  is  Dio  Cmsius,  Hittoria 
Romana,  book  bdx,  chapfl.  12-14,  ed.  F.  Q.  Sturx,  9  vols., 
L^ipsic,  1824-43;  the  Samaritan  Book  of  Jothua^  ed. 
Juynboll,  Leyden,  1848,  may  be  used  cautiously.  Con- 
sult J.  Hamburger,  RealencyklopOdie  fiJar  Bibel  und  Tal- 
mud, vol.  ii,  Leipsio,  1891;  J.  Derenbourg,  Ettai  mr  TAis- 
toire  et  la  giographie  de  la  PaUttine,  Paris,  1867;  idem, 
Notea  aur  la  guerre  de  Bar  Koteba,  in  MUangee  de  Vtioole 
dee  Haulee  ^tudee,  ib.  1878;  H.  Gr&tx,  Cfeechichie  der  Ju^ 
den,  iv,  137  sqq..  Leipsic,  1893;  SohOrer,  Oeechichie,  i, 
682-685.  695-696,  765-772,  En«.  transl.,  I,  ii,  297-301. 
311;  A.  Schlatter,  Die  Tage  Trajane  undHadriane,  Gdtera- 
loh,  1897;  JE,  ii,  505-509. 

BARLAAM.    See  Hestchabtb. 


BARLAAM  AND  JOSAPHAT  (or  JOASAPH): 
The  abbreviated  title  of  a  Greek  religious  romance 
commonly  ascribed,  without  adequate  reasons,  to 
John  of  Damascus  (q.v.;  d.  about  754).  The 
fuller  title  is  "  History  of  the  Soul-profiting  .  .  . 
of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  (or  Joasaph)."  The 
popularity  of  the  story  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  translated  into  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Arme- 
nian, and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Latin,  Icelandic, 
English,  and  other  European  languages.  Research 
has  proved  that  the  work  is  based  upon  an  Indian 
story  (the  Lalitaviataraf  composed  76  a.d.),  in 
which  Buddha  (transformed  into  Josaphat)  is  the 
hero.  Josaphat  is  represented  as  son  of  Abenner, 
an  Indian  king  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Christian 
religion.  His  future  conversion  to  a  new  faith  and 
fame  as  a  religious  leader  are  predicted  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  by  astrologers.  Every  e£fort  is  made 
by  his  father  to  enthral  him  in  pleasmres,  to  conceal 
from  him  the  miseries  of  the  world,  and  to  shield 
him  from  all  influences  calculated  to  impress  him 
with  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  world.  At  last, 
weary  of  pleasure  and  ease,  Josaphat  goes  forth  to 
see  the  world,  is  driven  to  despair  by  its  misery,  and 
is  converted  by  Barlaam,  a  Christian  hermit.  To 
overthrow  his  son's  convictions  the  king  arranges 
a  disputation  in  which  Nachor,  a  court  sage,  is  to 
impersonate  Barlaam  and  by  a  feeble  defense  of 
Christianity  to  discredit  it.  By  special  divine 
interposition  Nachor  makes  a  noble  defense  of 
Christianity,  which  leads  to  his  own  conversion, 
and  that  of  the  king  and  his  people.  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat  secured  places  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
calendar  as  saints.  It  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Robinson,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  defense  of  Christianity  in  the  Greek  story  with 
the  newly  discovered  Syriac  text  of  the  long-lost 
"Apology"  of  Aristides  (see  Aristides,  Mar- 
ciANUs),  that  the  former,  modified  to  some  extent 
to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed,  is 
the  original  of  the  "  Apology."  The  Greek  text  is 
in  MPG,  xcvi,  860  sqq.  A.  H.  Newman. 

The  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  fonns  the 
subject  of  the  chief  poem  of  Rudolf  of  Ems,  a 
Middle  High  Gennan  poet  (d.  between  1250  and 
1254),  composed  in  1220-23.  It  was  based  on  a 
Latin  book  received  from  Abbot  Guido  of  Cappel, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
legends  of  John  of  Damascus,  already  rendered  by 
a  certain  Bishop  Otho  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Rudolf,  however,  was  unaware  of  this  version  or  of 
another,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved.  The 
story  of  the  ascetic  life  of  Buddha  was  highly  at- 
tractive to  a  Christian  ascetic,  and  Rudolf  was  the 
more  drawn  to  the  theme  since  he  wished  to  atone 
for  the  frivolity  of  his  earlier  writings,  declaring 
that  this  poem  was  no  romance  of  kni^thood,  love, 
adventure,  or  the  summertide,  but  a  complete  and 
sincere  war  upon  the  worid,  whereby  men  and 
women  might  be  made  better  and  purer. 

Rudolf's  **  Barlaam  and  Josaphat "  contains 
about  16,000  verses,  and  describes  the  victory  of 
Christianity  over  heathen  teachings.  It  thus  sum- 
marijses  the  Middle  Ages,  and  accordingly  rises  far 
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above  the  level  of  a  mere  revamping  or  even  am- 
plification of  an  original  source.  In  the  poem 
Josaphat  is  the  son  of  a  heathen  Indian  king  named 
Avemier.  Astrologers  foretell  the  conversion  of 
the  prince,  who  is  accordingly  confined  by  his 
father  in  a  palace  built  especially  for  him.  Sur- 
rounded by  every  luxury,  he  is  kept  from  all  knowl- 
edge of  age,  disease,  and  death.  Permitted,  after 
a  time,  to  leave  the  palace,  Josaphat  sees  a  lame 
man  and  a  blind  man,  and  on  a  second  excursion 
meets  a  man  weighed  down  with  all  the  infirmities 
of  age.  When  sobered  by  reflection  on  these  sights, 
God  sends  him  Barlaam,  a  hermit  from  the  island 
of  Sennaar,  who  appears  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince  disguised  as  a  jewel-merchant.  Only  to  the 
pure  in  heart,  however,  can  he  show  the  most  pre- 
cious gem,  which,  he  at  last  tells  Josaphat,  is  Chris- 
tianity. He  then  describes  the  life  of  Christ,  so 
that  Josaphat  asks  concerning  baptism,  whereupon 
Barlaam  tells  him  of  baptism,  eternal  life,  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  who  renounced  the  vanity  of  the 
world.  At  the  request  of  Josaphat,  Barlaam  bap- 
tizes him,  administers  the  sacrament  to  him,  and 
urges  him  to  remain  pure  in  word  and  thought. 
The  king  seeks  in  vain  to  win  his  son  back  to 
heathenism,  but  the  priests  are  refuted,  the  ma- 
gician Theodasis  converted,  and  temptations  to  sen- 
suality are  overcome.  Avemier  then  offers  Josaphat 
the  half  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  administration 
manifests  the  omnipotence  of  Christianity,  while 
the  glory  of  his  father  gradually  wanes,  and  his 
councilors  bow  before  the  ethical  power  of  the 
new  faith.  Meanwhile  Josaphat  prays  to  God  to 
turn  his  father's  heart,  and  in  answer  to  these  peti- 
tions the  king  takes  counsel  how  he  may  atone  for 
his  former  iniquity.  His  councilors  advise  him  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  son,  whereupon  he  writes 
a  pathetic  letter  to  Josaphat,  full  of  lamentations 
and  self-accusations.  Father  and  son  met,  Aver- 
nier  was  instructed  by  Josaphat,  received  baptism 
together  with  all  his  councilors,  surrendered  the 
entire  kingdom  to  the  prince,  and  lived  as  a  hermit 
the  remaining  four  years  of  his  life.  After  his 
father's  death,  Josaphat  appointed  Barachias  as 
his  successor  and  became  an  anchorite,  finding  his 
teacher  Barlaam  again.  He  bravely  resisted  all 
manner  of  fleshly  temptations,  and  lived  with  Bar- 
laam in  fasting  and  prayer  imtil  his  teacher  died. 
Josaphat  buried  him,  and  himself  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  (A.  Freybe.) 

Bxblioorapht:  A  collection  of  titles  will  be  found  in  V. 
Chauvin,  Bibliooraphie  des  oxtvrages  Arabea,  vol.  iii.  Paris, 
1808.  A  Lat.  transl.  of  John  of  Damascus'  story  is  in 
MPL,  Ixxiii.  443-606;  and  the  version  of  Rudolf  of  Ems 
was  edited  by  F.  Pfeiffer,  Lieipsio,  1843.  Consult  Barlaam 
und  Jotaphat;  franzdnachet  Oedicht  dtM  dre*'zehnien  Jahr- 
hunderta  von  Qui  de  Cambrai,  ed.  H.  Zotenbers  and  P. 
Meyer,  Stuttfi^art,  1864;  E.  Cosquin,  in  Revue  dee  quee- 
tione  historiquee,  xxviii  (1880),  670-600;  E.  Braunholts, 
Die  erate  nichtchriatliche  Parabel  dee  Barlaame  und  Joaa- 
pfiat,  Halle.  1884;  H.  Zotenberg.  Notice  aur  le  livre 
de  Barlaam  et  Joaaphat,  Paris,  1886;  A.  Krull,  Oui  de 
Cambrai:  eine  aprachliche  Unterauchung,  Qdttingen,  1887; 
F.  Hommel,  Die  dlteate  arabiache  Barlaam-Veraion^  Vienna, 
1888;  Ttffo  Fifteenth  Century  Livea  of  8L  Barlaam,  ed. 
J.  Jacobs,  London,  1893  (contains  discussion  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Buddhist  legend  on  Western  medieval  litera- 
ture); E.  Kahn,  Barlaam  und  Joaeaph:  hiblioffraphiach- 
literOrgeaehichtliche  Studie,  Munich,  1803;  K.  8.  Bfaodon- 


ald.  Introduction  to  ike  Story  of  Barlaam  and  Joaeaph, 
1805;  idem.  Story  of  Barlaam  and  Joaeaph  [London], 
1805;  Story  of  BarUzam  and  Joaeaph:  Buddhiam  and 
Chriatianity,  ed.  J.  Morrison,  Calcutta,  1805;  A.  Krauae, 
Zum  Barlaam  und  Joaaphat  dee  Oui  von  Cambrai^  2  vols.. 
Berlin.  1800-1000.    See  also  the  literature  under  Abis- 

T1DB8.  MiaCIANUB. 

BARLETTA:  More  correctly  Gabriel  of  Bar- 
letta  (on  the  e.  coast  of  Italy,  33  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bari), 
a  Dominican  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  About 
1480  he  preached  in  different  cities  of  northern 
Italy.  His  sermons  (first  collected  at  Brescia, 
1497;  often  reprinted  in  the  following  century)  have 
the  usual  scholastic  form  of  the  time,  but  are  en- 
livened by  an  originality  of  ideas,  a  lively  wit,  and 
a  sense  of  humor  often  grotesque,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  adage, "  He  knows  not  how  to  preach  who 
knows  not  how  to  barlettize."  The  moral  serious- 
ness of  the  sermons  and  their  striking  descriptions 
of  the  distress  of  the  country  and  its  lost  greatness 
made  them  influential  and  powerful.  In  a  history 
of  popular  preachers  Barletta  must  have  a  chief 
place  (cf.  Zeitschrift  far  praktiache  Theologies  vii, 
1885,  30  sqq.;  viii,  1886,  227  sqq.).   K.  Benrath. 

BARlfABAS:  The  companion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  himself  called  an  apostle  in  Acts  xiv,  4,  14. 
According  to  Acts  iv,  36,  he  was  a  Levite  bom  in 
Qyprus,  his  original  name  was  Joses,  and  he  was 
Bumamed  by  the  apostles  (in  Aramaic)  Bar- 
nebhuahf  which  is  explained  by  the  Greek  huioa 
paraklBseOs  ("  son  of  exhortation,"  not  "  of  con- 
solation," cf.  Acts  xi,  23)  and  denotes  a  prophet 
in  the  primitive  Christian  sense  of  the  word  (cf. 
Acts  xiii,  1;  xv,  32).  Like  his  aunt,  the  mother 
of  John  Mark  (Col.  iv,  10),  Barnabas  seems  to  have 
been  living  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  sold  his  property, 
after  having  joined  the  Christian  congregation  in 
the  first  year  of  its  foundation,  for  the  benefit  of 
needy  coreligionists  (Acts  iv,  37;  xii,  12).  He 
soon  occupied  a  leading  place  in  the  community. 

Of  his  activity  the  Book  of  Acts  records  that  he 
introduced  the  still  distrusted  Saul  to  the  Jerusalem 
church  after  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix,  27). 
When  the  news  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  to 
Antioch  came  to  Jerusalem  Barnabas  was  sent  to 
the  former  city  (xi,  22-24).  From  Antioch  he  went 
to  Tarsus  to  meet  Paul  and  with  him  worked  for  an 
entire  year  in   the  Antioch    church 

Auth|ptic    (xi,  25-26).     Both  were  sent  to  Jeru- 

History.  salem  with  a  contribution  for  the 
Christians  of  Judea  (44  a.d.)  and 
returned  to  Antioch  with  John  Mark  (xi,  27-30;  ' 
xii,  25).  The  three  were  sent  on  a  missionary 
journey  to  Qyprus,  Pamphylla,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia 
(xiii,  1  sqq.).  In  the  narrative  of  this  journey 
Paul  occupies  the  first  place  from  the  point  where 
the  name  "  Paul  "  is  substituted  for  "  Saul  "  (xiii, 
9).  Instead  of  "  Barnabas  and  Saul "  as  hereto- 
fore (xi,  30;  xii,  25;  xiii,  2,  7)  "  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas "  is  now  read  (xiii,  43,  46,  50;  xiv,  20;  xv, 
2,  22,  35);  only  in  xiv,  14  and  xv,  12,  25  does 
Barnabas  again  occupy  the  first  place,  in  the  first 
passage  with  recollection  of  xiv,  12,  in  the  lajst  two, 
because  Barnabas  stood  in  closer  relation  to  the 
Jerusalem  church  than  Paul.  Paul  appears  as  the 
preaching  missionary  (xiii,  16;  xiv,  &-9,   19-20), 
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whence  the  Lystrans  regarded  him  as  Hermes, 
Barnabas  as  Zeus  (xiv,  12).  After  this  journey 
follows  a  long  stay  in  Antioch  (xiv,  26-28)  until 
they  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Judaizers  and  were  sent  to  the  Apostolic  Council 
at  Jerusalem,  where  the  matter  was  settled  (xv, 
1-29;  Gal.  ii,  1-10;  see  Apostolic  Council  at 
Jerusalem).  According  to  Gal.  ii,  9-10  Barnabas 
was  included  with  Paul  in  the  agreement  made 
between  them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  James,  Peter, 
and  John,  on  the  other,  that  the  two  former  should 
in  the  future  preach  to  the  heathen,  not  forgetting 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  Having  returned  to  Antioch 
and  spent  some  time  there  (xv,  35),  Paul  asked 
Barnabas  to  accompany  him  on  another  journey 
(xv,  36).  Barnabas  wished  to  take  John  Mark 
along,  but  Paul  did  not,  as  he  had  left  them  on  the 
former  journey  (xv,  37-38).  An  imhappy  dissen- 
sion separated  the  two  apostles;  Barnabas  went 
with  Mark  to  Cyprus  (xv,  39)  and  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Acts;  but  from  Gal.  ii,  13  a  little 
more  is  learned  about  him,  and  his  weakness  under 
the  taunts  of  the  Judaizers  is  evident;  and  from 
I  Cor.  ix,  6  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  continued 
to  labor  as  missionary. 

Legends   begin    where  authentic    history   ends. 
Barnabas  is  brought  to  Rome  and   Alexandria. 
The  "  Clementine  Recognitions  "  (i,  7)  make  him 
preach    in    Rome    during    Christ's    lifetime,    and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stromata,  ii, 
Legend-     20)  makes  him  one  of  the  seventy 
ary  His-     disciples.     Not  older  than  the  third 
tory.       century  is  the  tradition  of  the  later 
activity  and  martyrdom  of  Barnabas 
in  Cyprus,  where  his  remains  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered   imder   the   emperor   Zeno    (474-491). 
The  Cyprian  church  claimed  Barnabas  as  its  founder 
in  order  to  rid  itself  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  bishop,  just  as  did  the  Milan  church  afterward, 
to  become  more  independent  of  Rome.     In  this 
connection,   the  question  whether  Barnabas  was 
an    apostle    became    important,    and    was    often 
treated  during  the  Middle  Ages  (cf.  C.  J.  Hefele, 
Das  Sendschreiben  dea  Apoaiels  Barnabas ,  Tilbingen, 
1840;  O.    Braunsberger,    Der    Apostd    Barnabas , 
Mainz,  1876).    The  statements  as  to  the  year  of 
Bamabas's  death  are  discrepant  and  untrustworthy. 
Tertullian   and    other  Western    writers   regard 
Barnabas  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews.   This  may  have  been  the  Roman  tradition — 
which  Tertullian  usually  follows — ^and  in  Rome  the 
epistle  may  have  had  its  first  readers.    But  the 
tradition   has   weighty  considerations   against   it. 
According  to   Photius   (Qu<Bst.  in  Amphil.f   123), 
Barnabas  wrote  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  a  gospel  is 
ascribed  to  liim  (cf.  T.  Zahn,  Geschichte  des  neu- 
testamenUichen   Kanons,    ii,    292,    Leipsic,    1890). 
Of  more  interest  is  the  tradition  which 
Alleged      makes  Barnabas  author  of  an  epistle 
Writings,    in     twenty-one    chapters,    contained 
complete   in   the  Codex  SinaUicus  at 
the    end    of    the  New    Testament.    A    complete 
Greek    manuscript    was    discovered  by  Bryennios 
at  Constantinople,  and  Hilgenfeld  used  it  for  his 
edition  in  1877.     Besides  this  there  is  a  very  old 
Latin  version  (now  in  the  imperial  library  at  St. 


Petersburg),  in  which,  however,  chaps,  xviii-xxi 
are  wanting.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury the  epistle  was  in  great  esteem  in  Alexandria, 
as  the  citations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  prove. 
It  is  also  appealed  to  by  Origen.  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, objected  to  it  and  ultimately  the  epbtle  dis- 
appeared from  the  appendix  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  rather  the  appendix  disappeared  with 
the  epistle.  In  the  West  the  epistle  never  enjoyed 
canonical  authority  (though  it  stands  beside  the 
epistle  of  James  in  the  Latin  manuscripts).  The 
first  editor  of  the  epistle,  Menardus  (1645)  advocated 
its  genuineness,  but  the  opinion  to-day  is,  that 
Barnabas  was  not  the  author.  It  was  probably 
written  in  Alexandria  in  130-131,  and  addressed 
to  Christian  Gentiles.  The  author,  who  formerly 
labored  in  the  congregation  to  which  he  writes, 
intends  to  impart  to  his  readers  the  perfect  gnosis 
that  they  may  perceive  that  the  Christians  are  the 
only  true  covenant  people,  and  that  the  Jewish 
people  had  never  been  in  a  covenant  with  God. 
His  polemics  are,  above  all,  directed  against  Judai- 
zing  Christians.  In  no  other  writing  of  that  early 
time  is  the  separation  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
from  the  patriotic  Jews  so  clearly  brought  out. 
The  Old  Testament,  he  maintains,  belongs  only 
to  the  Christians.  Circumcision  and  the  whole 
Old  Testament  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  institu- 
tion are  the  devil's  work.  According  to  the 
author's  conception,  the  Old  Testament,  rightly 
understood,  contains  no  such  injunctions.  He  is 
a  thorough  anti-Judaist,  but  by  no  means  an  anti- 
nomist.  The  main  idea  is  Pauline,  and  the  apos- 
tle's doctrine  of  atonement  is  more  faithfully  repro- 
duced in  this  epistle  than  in  any  other  postapostolic 
i^-riting.  The  author  no  doubt  had  read  Paul's 
epistles;  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  gospel-history 
but  which  of  the  gospels,  if  any,  he  had  read,  can 
not  be  asserted.  He  quotes  IV  Esdras  (xii,  1)  and 
Enoch  (iv,  3;  xvi,  5).  The  closing  section  (chaps, 
xviii-xxi),  which  contains  a  series  of  moral  injunc- 
tions, is  only  loosely  connected  with  the  body  of 
the  epistle,  and  its  true  relation  to  the  latter  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion. 

(A.  Harnack.) 
Bibuoobapht:  A  11  ->t  of  editions  and  discussions  is  in  ANF, 
Bibliosraphy,  pp.  16-19.  The  miitio  princept,  Paris, 
1645,  was  preceded  in  1642  by  an  edition  of  Usser,  Ox- 
ford, 1642,  which,  however,  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1644, 
cf.  J.  H.  Barkhouse,  The  Editio  princept  of  the  EpiatU 
of  Bamabae,  Oxford,  1883;  the  epistle  was  edited  also  by 
J.  G.  MOUer,  Leipsio,  1860;  A.  Hilgenfeld.  ib.  1866.  2d 
ed.,  1877  (containing  the  material  discovered  by  Bryen- 
nios); W.  Cunningham,  London,  1877;  in  Patrum  apot- 
tolioorum  opera,  ed.  Gebhardt  and  Harnack,  Leipsic,  1875, 
2d  ed.,  1878  (contains  a  list  of  titles  up  to  the  year  1878); 
Funk.  1887,  ANF,  i,  133-149  contains  an  Eng.  transl. 
and  an  introduction.  Consult  DCB,  i,  260-265  (dis- 
cusses the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject);  8.  Sharpe, 
Epittle  of  Bamabae,  from  the  SinaiHc  MS.  London,  1880; 
V6lter,  in  JPT,  xiv  (1888).  106-144;  J.  Weiss,  Der  Bama- 
haabrief,  kritiech  uniereudU,  Berlin,  1888;  Harnack,  Lit^ 
ieratw,  i,  58-62;  Q.  Salmon,  Hietorical  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  513-519, 
London,  1892;  KHiger,  History,  pp.  18-21;  (.Barnabas), 
Brief  an  die  Hebr&er,  ed.  F.  Blass,  Halle,  1903. 

BARlfABITES  (Clerici  regulares  8,  BamabcB): 
A  congregation  of  regular  clerics  founded  in  the 
city  and  diocese  of  Milan  in  1530  by  a  nobleman 
of  Cremona,   Antonio  Maria   Zaccaria   (b.   1502; 
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educated  at  Padua  and  a  phyaiciao  by  profesaion; 
ordained  priest,  1528;  d.  15^9)*  witii  the  help  of 
his  fncods,  Giacomo  Antonio  Morigia  aud  Bartolo- 
tneo  Ferrari^  and  two  priests,  Francesco  Lucco 
and  Giacomo  Caseo.  The  region  was  then  ^ufTering 
severely  from  the  ware  between  Clmrles  V  and  Fmn- 
cis  I,  and  the  p^irpose  was  stated  in  the  constitution 
to  be  the  promotion  of  a  love  of  divine  sen'ice  and 
the  true  Christian  life  by  means  of  preaching  and 
the  frequent  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
The  original  and  official  name  wa,a  CfenH  regularcs 
S.  Pauli  decollati,  which  is  found  in  the  brief  of 
Clement  VII  (1533)  confirming  the  congregation 
as  weU  as  in  the  edict  of  Paul  III  (1535)  which 
exempted  the  society  from  episcopal  jtirisdiction. 
In  1538  the  grand  old  monastery  of  St.  Barnabas 
by  the  city  wall  of  Milan  was  given  to  the  congrega- 
tion as  their  main  seat,  and  thenceforth  they  were 
known  as  the  Regular  Clerics  of  St.  Barnabas. 
After  the  death  of  Zaccaria  they  were  favored  and 
protected  by  Archbishop  Carlo  Borromeo  of  Milan 
and  later  by  Francis  of  Sales  because  of  their  sue* 
cessful  missionary  work  in  Upper  Italy.  They 
entered  France  under  Henry  IV  in  1608^  and  Austria 
imder  Ferdinand  II  in  1626,  In  the  last-named 
country  they  still  have  six  monasteriesp  the  chief 
being  at  Vienna,  In  Italy  their  houses  are  larger 
and  more  numerous  (twenty  in  all),  and  that  con- 
nected v^ith  the  Church  of  S.  Carlo  a'  Catanari  m 
Rome  is  the  most  prominent  and  rich^L  The 
Order  can  boast  of  eminent  scholars,  as  Gavanti^ 
NiceroD,  Gerdil,  Lambruschini,  and  Vercellone  in 
the  past,  and  Savi,  Semeria^  and  others  in  the  pres- 
ent, O.  ZdCKLEHt, 

BtouoaaACnr:  HelyoU  Ordre*  m<truutupie9,  iv,  lOQ-Ufi: 
KL,  it  2Q30-34;  J,  H^rgear^theri  Aliuemt^n^  Kirchtrn- 
gtKhidiU,  ill.  276-277.  Freibuix,  1886;  Hoinibucber, 
Onfen  und  Jtanffrfgoftionm.  i,  400.  619-fi20.  ii.  256  uqq. 
On  the  Life  of  the  founder  eonHtiJtF,  S.  Bi^Jichit  Breve  vita 
A.M.  Zaccaria,  Bologna,  1875. 

BARKARD,  JOHN:  C3oiigregational  minister; 
b.  at  Boston  Nov,  6,  1681;  d,  at  Marblehead  Jan. 
24,  1770.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1700; 
aecon;panied  the  expedition  to  Port  Hoyal  as 
chaplain  in  1707;  was  ordained  minister  at  Marble- 
head  in  1716,  where  ho  developed  a  great  activity 
both  for  the  moral  and  the  material  welfare  of  his 
flock.  He  published  A  New  Version  of  the  Pmlma 
of  David  (Boston J  1752),  and  some  sermons  which 
show  an  incipient  deviation  from  Calvinism. 

BcBuoaRAPiiT:  His  autobioRrftphy,  written  in  hi*  ftSrh 
>r?«Lr,  is  publiahpfl  in  the  CoUectiontt  of  ihe  Mogaachitwt^ 
B-Utarical  Socwiif,  2d  aeries,  VoL  V»  Boat^n,  1S36. 

BAIUIESp  ALBERT:  Presbytenan;  b.  at  Rome, 
N-  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1798;  d,  at  West  Philadelphia  Dec. 
24,  1870.  He  was  gmduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y,,  in  1820,  and  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1823;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  lR2o; 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
deiphia,  1830-67,  w^hen  he  resigned  and  w^as  made 
pastor  emeritus.  He  was  an  advocate  of  total 
abstinence  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  worked 
actively  in  the  Sunday-school  cause.  In  1835  he 
was  brought  to  trial  for  heresy  by  the  Second 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  u^l  tea  specifications 


(given  in  E.  H.  GiUett,  Hwl^ry  of  the  Pre^byteri^m 
CkuTchj  revised  ed.,  ii,  Philadelphia,  n.d.,  pp,  473- 
474),  but  was  acquitted.  Appeal  was  then  made  to 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  (1S35)  and  he  wais  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry  until  he  should  repent  of  hia 
errors.  He  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1S36 
and  the  decision  of  the  Synod  w^as  reversed.  The  agi- 
tation f^till  continued  and  the  trial  was  one  of  the 
active  causes  of  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  tiie  United  States  in  1837  (see  Pres by- 
te niAi^a)  and  Mr.  Bamea  was  a  leader  of  the  New 
School  party;  yet  he  lived  to  rejoice  in  the  re- 
union in  1870.  His  Notcet  on  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment and  on  portions  of  the  Old  {Noi€$  ExplanaiGry 
and  Pradical  on  the  New  Testament ^  1 1  vols,,  Fhil.'i^ 
delphia,  1833-53;  revised  edition,  6  vols.,  New 
York,  1872;  haiah,  2  vols.,  1840;  J&b,  2  vols., 
1844;  Daniel,  1853;  The  Book  of  Psalms^  3  vols., 
l86S)j  designed  originally  for  his  congregation  in 
Philadelphia,  were  eminently  fitted  for  popular 
use  and  more  than  one  million  copies  were  aold; 
they  are  not  original,  but  show  much  patient  and 
conscientious  labor.  Other  publications  were 
Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery  (Philadelphia,  1846); 
The  Church  and  Slavery  (1857);  The  Atonemmt 
in  its  Relation  ioLam  and  Moral  Government  (1850); 
The  Way  of  Salvation  (1863);  leciure$  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(New  York,  186S);  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families 
(1870);  Life  at  Three  Score  and  Ten  (1S71). 

BARJTES,     ARTHITR     STAPYLTON:       Roman 

Catholic;  b.  at  Kussouli  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Simla), 
India,  May  31,  186L  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
(1874-77),  Royal  Mihtary  Academy,  Woolwich 
(1877^78),  and  University  CoUege,  Oxford  (B,A., 
1883),  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1877-79.  He  Uter  studied  theology  and  w^as 
ordained  to  the  Anglican  priesthood.  In  1SS9  he 
became  vicar  of  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  with  Woodhurst 
and  Oldhurst,  and  was  vicar  of  the  Hospital  of  St, 
Mary  and  St.  Thomas,  Hford,  from  1893  to  1895, 
when  he  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  then  studied  at  Rome  for  the  priesthood  and 
was  engaged  in  dioo^an  work  at  Westminster 
until  his  appointment  aa  Roman  CathoUc  chap- 
lain to  Cambridge  University,  He  hafl  also  been 
a  Private  Chamberlain  to  the  Pope  since  1904. 
In  addition  to  numerous  briefer  studies,  he  has 
svritten  The  Popes  and  the  Ordinal  (London,  1896) 
and  St.  Peter  at  Rome  (1899), 

BARKBS,  ROBERT:  Church  of  England;  b,  at 
or  near  Lynn  (26  m.  n.e.  of  Ely),  Norfolk,  1540; 
d.  at  the  stake  as  a  Protestant  martyr,  London, 
Jtily  30,  1540,  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  an  Augustinian  friar,  and  at  Louvatn^ 
where  he  proceeded  doctor  of  divinity.  Returning 
to  Cambridge,  he  rose  to  be  master  of  the  house  of 
the  August  in  iana.  In  1526  be  began  to  advocate 
Protestant  views  with  great  boldness,  and  so  quickly 
got  into  trouble.  Though  treated  leniently  he  was 
imprisoned  from  1526  to  1 528,  w^hen  he  eseai>ecl  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  lived  till  1531,  and  called  him- 
self Antonius  Anglus.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  German  Reformers.  In  Wittenberg  in  1530 
he  published  his  first  book^  a  coUectioii  of  paasagea 
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from  the  doctora  of  th©  Church — all  in  Latin — 
which  supported,  aa  he  daimed,  the  Protestant 
position.  In  1531  &  German  translation  of  the^ 
passages  appeared  in  Nuremberg.  In  that  year 
he  returned  to  England  and  woe  employed  on 
diplomatic  journeys  by  Henry  VIII  and  Thomas 
Cromwell  ^  for  instance  to  arrange  the  marriage 
between  Henry  and  Ann©  of  Cleves,  He  was  always 
outspoken,  and  showed  more  zeal  than  prudence 
in  propagating  his  Protectant  views.  So  at  lost  he 
was  cast  into  prison  in  the  Tower  and,  although  no 
definite  ebarge  was  laid  against  him,  was  burnt  at 
Smith  field  as  a  heretic.  In  1573  John  Foxe  printed 
his  English  works  (London)  which  display  his 
courage,  cleam^^,  and  comprehensiveness;  selec- 
tions were  issued  by  Legh  Richmond  in  his  FoitierM 
q/  the  English  Church  (London,  1S07) — in  both  the 
account  of  Bames  reprinted  from  Foxe^s  Monu- 
merds  will  be  found. 

BiBLiooBAPaT:  Souroea  for  tun  ttfe  are  m  the  Candor  of 
LetUrn  ajvi  Paper*  .  .  .  of  Henry  VHI^  rot  \,  ed.  J.  S. 
Brewer  and  J.  Gairdner^  in  R&IU  Seriet,  1 1  vols.,  1S62- 
SS,  Lutheran  Pre/jwe  to  B^raeB'ft  Confeatiorv  iq  Lutber'a 
works,  Erlangen  ed...  Lxiii,  3Q&-400.  Coaeuil  the  biog- 
mphy  in  £>^^*  iii,  :!^3-256. 

BARlTESj  WILLIAM  EMERY:  Church  of  Eng- 
land^ b,  at  London  May  26,  1S59,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Peterhousej  Cambridge  (B.A.,  18S1), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  18S3  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  waa  curate  of  St, 
John's,  Waterioo  Road,  Lambeth,  in  1883-85, 
assifltant  theological  lecturer  at  Clare  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1885-94,  and  assistant  tutor  at 
Peterhouse  in  1891-1904,  Since  the  latter  year 
he  baa  been  Hulsean  profeflsor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, He  has  also  been  chaplain  of  Peterhouse 
aince  1885  and  fellow  Bince  1889^  as  well  aa  exam^ 
ining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London  since  1903, 
In  addition  to  numerous  briefer  contributions 
and  his  work  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Theological 
Studies  from  1899  to  1904,  he  baa  written  CaTwni^al 
and  Uncanoni^at  Gospels  (London.  1893);  The 
Peshitta  Text  of  Chronicks  (1897);  Chrontcks  vnih 
Notes,  in  The  Cambridge  Bibk  for  Schools  (1899); 
haiah  Explainedt  in  The  Churchman*^  Bible  (1901); 
The  Psalms  in  the  Peshitta  Text  (1904);  and  The 
Creed  of  St.  Athana^us  (1905). 

BARITETT,  SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Bristol  Feb.  8,  1844.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1865), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1867  and  priested  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Mary's, 
Bryansfon  Square,  London,  in  1S6T-72,  vicar  of 
St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel,  in  1872-93,  and  curate  of 
the  same  church  in  1897-^1903.  In  1884  he  founded 
Toynbee  Hall,  Whiteehapel,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  warden,  aa  well  as  chairman  of  the  White» 
chapel  Board  of  GaardianBp  of  the  Children's 
Country  HoUday  Fimd,  and  of  the  Pupil  Teachers' 
8cholaxship  Fund.  In  1893  he  waa  appointed  a 
canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  waa  ^so  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  1896-97  and  at  Cambridge 
in  190Q.  In  addition  to  minor  contributions,  he 
has  written  Pradic^te  Socialism  (in  collaboration 
with  his  wife,  London,  1893)  and  Tim  Sendee  of 
God  (1895). 


BARITUM,  BEWRY  SAMUEL:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Stratford,  Conn,,  Aug.  13,  1837,  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College  (B.A.,  1862)  and  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  grad* 
uated  in  1807,  In  the  same  year  he  waa  ordained 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  for  five  years 
was  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  at  Harpoot,  Turkey. 
Since  1872  he  has  been  a  nrusaionary  of  the  same 
organisation  at  Van,  Turkey,  and  aineo  1884  haa 
also  edited  a  weekly  in  Armenian  and  Turkish. 
He  has  likewise  written  a  number  of  commentaries 
in  Armenian, 

BARO  (BAROM),  PETER:  Anti^aiviniat;  b. 
at  Etampes  (35  m.  s.s,w,  of  Paris)  Dec.,  1534; 
d.  in  London  Apr.  17,  1599,  He  studied  law  at 
Bourges,  and  began  in  1557  to  plead  in  the  court 
of  the  Parliament  of  Pariai  but  retired  in  1560  to 
Geneva,  where  he  studied  theology  and  was  or- 
dained by  Calvin.  In  1572  be  returned  to  France^ 
but  soon  fled  from  persecution  to  England  and  in 
1574  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge*  He  fell  out  with  the  rigid 
Calviniets;  and  a  sermon  on  the  Lambeth  articles, 
preached  Jan.  12,  1596,  gave  so  much  offense  that 
he  was  compelled  to  renounce  hia  chair  in  the 
umversity  and  retire  t^  London.  Among  his  works 
are  In  Jonam  propheiam  prmtedi^nm  (London, 
1579);  Summa  trium  de  pra^destimUione  senten- 
iiarum  (Hardwyck,  1613),  translated  in  Nichols's 
Works  of  James  ArminiuSf  i  (London,  1825),  92-100. 
Bibuocrap^t:  Hia  nutobiograpliy  is  found  abridged  in 
R^  Mmtefia,  Memoir t  of  tkn  Lift  and  Wriiino*  of  T*  Baker, 
pp.  127-130.  C&mbridge,  17^.  Coosult  C.  H.  Cbopen 
Athentv  Cantabriffierue*,  ii,  £74-278.  LondotL,  1S0U  DNB, 
iii,  265-267. 

BAHO'KinS,  C^SAR  (Cesare  de  Barono):  The 
father  of  church  history  among  Roman  Catholics 
since  the  Reformation-  b,  at  Sora  (56  m,  e.e.e.  of 
Rome),  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplefl,  Oct.  St,  153S; 
d,  in  Rome  June  30,  IGGt?.  His  family  was  ancient 
and  dbtinguished  for  piety*  He  was  ^ucated 
first  at  VeroUp  then  at  Naples,  where  he  studied 
theology  and  law.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1557, 
just  at  the  time  when  Paul  lY  was  attempting  to 
r^tore  the  papacy  to  its  medieval  splendor  and 
dominion;  but    he   felt   less   attraction   to   public 

policy  than  to  a  life  of  scholarly  retire- 
Life,       ment.    This   he   found    in    the   new 

Congregation  of  the  Oratory  under 
Philip  Neri  (q.v.)  whose  system  prepared  the  young 
maur  without  his  knowledge,  for  the  great  work  he 
waa  to  do.  The  Oratorians  weTO  directed  by  their 
founder  to  occupy  the  morning  hours  with  studies 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  in  a  manner  which 
should  conduce  to  instrxiction  as  well  as  to  edifica- 
tion. More  and  mora  attracted  by  the  study  of 
church  history  thus  required,  Baronius  began 
diligently  to  collect  and  compare  materials  for  ita 
prosecutioni  and  worked  for  thirty  year^  amidet 
the  vast  mass  of  unpublished  material  which  the 
Vati^^n  archives  contained.  He  had  apparently 
no  far-reaching  literary  plans  until  he  waa  called 
upon  by  his  superior,  by  Cardinal  Cara£fa»  and  by 
other  friends  to  utiMjie  his  stores  of  knowledge  in 
the  defense  of  the  Church  against  the  powerful 
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attack  which  had  been  made  upon  it  in  the  "  Magde- 
burg Centuries  "  (q.v.)  and  to  provide  a  complete 
Roman  Catholic  church  history  such  as  did  not  then 
exist, — a  desideratum  which  his  Annates  eccle- 
siastid  supplied  with  no  small  credit  to  the  author, 
considering  the  conditions  of  historical  writing  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  fame  which  he  acquired 
by  the  execution  of  his  task  drew  him  unwillingly 
from  his  retirement.  He  was  made  prothonotary 
of  the  apostolic  see  and  later,  by  Clement  VIII  in 
1596,  a  cardinal,  as  well  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
At  both  the  papal  elections  which  occurred  in  1605 
he  was  a  candidate  against  his  will,  and  came  near 
being  chosen.  But  the  exhausting  labor  involved 
in  the  completion  of  his  huge  work  really  caused  his 
death  two  years  later. 

The  Annates  ecdesiastici  begin  with  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  come  down  to  1198.  In  form  they 
resemble  the  ordinary  medieval  chronicle,  the 
events  of  each  year  being  grouped  together  imder 
the  date  without  regard  to  any  other  connection. 
This  form  would  have  been  well  adapted  to  the 
author's  purpose  of  offering  the  great  mass  of 
historical  material  to  the  reader  as  sources  arranged 
in  order,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  with  strict  appli- 
cation of  critical  principles  and  the  utmost  exact- 
ness.   Baronius  tried,  indeed,  to  meet 

The  An-  these  requirements;  but  with  all  his 
nales  Eccle-  pains  he  did  not  altogether  succeed. 

siasticL  To  say  nothing  of  the  limitations 
inseparable  from  his  fundamental 
beliefs  and  polemical  attitude,  the  errors  in  non- 
contentious  points,  such  as  dates,  are  so  numerous 
as  to  make  great  care  necessary  in  using  the  Annates, 
Nevertheless  they  are  a  storehouse  of  learning. 
Though  the  work  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance 
of  the  "  Magdeburg  Centuries,"  it  is  not  directly  con- 
troversial. The  opposition  appears  rather  in  the 
simple  fimdamental  conception  that  true  history 
can  only  be  written  by  the  aid  of  the  documents 
to  which  he  had  access,  guaranteed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary 
for  these  documents  to  be  known  in  order  to  secure 
universal  recognition  of  the  claims  of  that  Church. 
He  agrees  with  the  Centuriators  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries;  but  while 
they  endeavor  to  show  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  an  actual  apostasy  from  that  happy 
state,  Baronius  does  his  best  to  demonstrate  the 
continuity  of  Catholicism  and  the  early  existence 
of  a  distinctively  Roman  character  in  Christianity. 
His  other  writings  are  of  far  secondary  importancQ, 

The  first  edition  of  the  Annates  appeared  in  12 
volumes  at  Rome,  158S-1607;  the  Mainz  edition, 
1601-05,  was  revised  by  Baronius  himself;  that 
of  Antwerp,  1597-1609,  is  noteworthy  because 
Philip  III  suppressed  vol.  xi  witliin  his  dominions 
because  of  the  Tradatus  de  monarchia  SiciticB  con- 
tained in  it  [separately  printed,  Paris  1609].  The 
Annates  have  been  continued  (1)  from  1198  to  1565 
by  Abraham  Bzovius  (8  vols.,  Rome,  1616  sqq.; 
9  vols.,  Cologne,  1621-30);  (2)  from  1198  to  1640 
by  Henricus  Spondanus  (Paris,  1640  sqq.;  Leyden, 
1678);  (3)  from  1199  to  1565  by  the  Oratorian 
Odoricus  Raynaldus  (9  vols.,  Rome,  1646-77; 
Cologne,  1693-1727;  14  vols.,  Lucca,  1740  sqq.), 


the  best  continuation;  (4)  from  1566  to  1571  by 
Jacobus  Laderchius  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1728-37; 
Cologne,  1738  sqq.);  (5)  from  1572  to  1583  by 
Augustin  Theiner  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1856  sqq.).  The 
Critica  historico-chronotogica  in  universos  Ccssaris 
Baronii  annates  of  F.  Pagi  (4  vols.,  Antwerp,  1705 
sqq.;  1724)  are  an  indispensable  companion  to  the 
work.  The  most  convenient  edition  is  that  of 
Mansi  (38  vols.,  Lucca,  1738-57),  which  has  Pagi's 
emendations  appended  to  the  text,  the  continuation 
of  Raynaldus,  and  three  volumes  of  valuable  indices. 
The  most  recent  edition  (incomplete),  with  all 
continuations,  appeared,  vols,  i-xxviii  at  Bar-le- 
Duc,  1864-75,  vols,  xxix-xxxvii  at  Paris,  1876-83. 

(Cabl  Mibbt.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Sam,  Vita  del  ,  ,  ,  Cfore  Banmio,  Rome, 
1862.  On  his  history  consult  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Epochen 
der  kirehlichen  Oeschichiaeehreibuno,  pp.  72-84,  TObingen, 
1852;  P.  Schaff,  Hietory  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  pp.  66- 
57.  New  York.  1874;  G.  de  Smedt,  ItUrodudio  generalia 
in  historiam  ecdeeiaetieam,  pp.  461  sqq..  Ghent,  1876; 
H.  Hurter.  Nomenclator  literariue  recenHorie  theoloffiof 
caiholicce,  i,  pp.  20^212,  Innsbruck,  1892;  J.  F.  Hurst, 
Hietory  of  the  Christian  Chwch,  i.  42.  52.  723.  751.  ii.  568, 
New  York,  1900;  Cambridge  Modem  Hietory,  The  Renai*- 
eance,  p.  609,  London,  1902. 

BARRETT,  BENJAMIN  FISK:  Swedenborgian; 
b.  at  Dresden,  Me.,  June  24,  1808;  d.  at  German- 
town,  Penn.,  Aug.  6,  1892.  He  was  graduated 
at  Bowdoin,  1832,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  1838;  became  a  Swedenborgian,  1839; 
was  pastor  of  the  New  Church  Society,  New  York, 
1840-48;  in  Cincinnati  1848-60;  after  a  temporary 
retirement  because  of  ill  health  became  pastor  in 
Philadelphia;  president  and  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Swedenborg  Publishing  Association, 
Philadelphia,  1871.  He  was  editor  of  The 
Swedenborgian^  1858-60,  and  of  The  New  Church 
Monthly,  1867-70  (when  it  was  merged  in  The 
New  Church  Independent).  He  compiled  and 
edited  The  Swedenborg  Library,  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  Swedenborg's  theological  teachings 
(12  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1876-81).  His  books 
include  a  Life  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (New  York, 
1841);  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
(1842;  title  afterward  changed  to  Lectures  on  the 
New  Dispensation);  Beauty  for  Ashes,  or  the  old 
and  new  doctrine  concerning  the  state  of  infants  after 
death  contrasted  (1855);  The  Golden  Reed,  or  the 
true  measure  of  a  true  church  (1855);  The  Question 
concerning  the  Visible  Church  (1856;  new  ed., 
with  title  The  Apocalyptic  New  Jerusalem,  Phila- 
delphia, 1883);  Catholicity  of  the  New  Church  (1863); 
The  New  View  of  HeU  (1870);  The  Golden  City 
(1874);  The  New  Church,  its  nature  and  whereabouts 
(1877);  Swedenborg  and  Channing  (1879);  The 
Question  |  what  are  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  7] 
Answered  (1883);  Heaven  Revealed  (1885). 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  R.  Irelan,  From  Different  Pointe  of  View: 
B.  F.  Barrett,  Preacher,  Writer,  Theologian,  and  PhUoeo- 
pher,  Germantown«  1896. 

BARRIERE,  JEAN  DE  LA.    See  Fbuillants. 

BARROW  (BARROWE),  HENRY:  En^ish  Sep- 
aratist; hanged  at  Tyburn,  London,  Apr.  6,  1593. 
He  came  of  good  family  in  Norfolk,  stucUed  at  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  1566-70,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1576.    He 
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belonged  to  the  court  circle  and  is  said  to  have  led 
a  dissolute  life  until  converted  by  a  chance  sermon. 
Probably  through  the  influence  of  John  Greenwood 
(q.v.)  he  adopted  the  views  of  the  Brownists. 
After  Greenwood's  arrest,  Barrow  visited  him  in 
prison  and  was  himself  illegally  detained,  Nov., 
1586,  and  kept  in  confinement  thenceforth  till 
his  execution.  While  in  prison,  in  collaboration 
with  Greenwood,  he  wrote  several  books  and 
pamphlets,  including  A  True  Description  out  of 
the  Word  of  God  of  the  Visible  Church  (1589;  cf. 
W.  Walker,  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregor 
tionaiism,  New  York,  1893,  28-40)  and  A  Brief 
Discovery  of  the  False  Church  (1590).  Dr.  Dexter's 
suggestion  {Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three 
Hundred  Years,  New  York,  1880,  192-202)  that 
he  wrote  the  Marprelate  Tracts  (q.v.)  has  not 
met  with  general  acceptance.  He  differed  from 
Robert  Browne  in  placing  the  government  of  the 
Church  in  the  hands  of  elders  rather  than  the 
entire  congregation,  fearing  too  much  democracy. 
See  CoNOBEGATioNAiJSTS,  1, 1 ,  §  3.  After  the  erratic 
leader  of  the  Separatists  had  submitted  to  the 
Church,  he  turned  his  invective  sagainst  Barrow  and 
Greenwood,  who  remained  Separatists  consistently 
to  the  end  (see  Browne,  Robert). 

Biblioorapht:  Egerton  Papers,  ed.  J.  P.  Collier  for  Camden 
Society,  pp.  16^179,  London,  1840;  DNB,  iii.  297- 
298  (haa  excellent  list  of  references);  Champlin  Burrage, 
The  True  Story  of  Robert  Browne,  pp.  48-60,  Oxford, 
1906. 

BARROW,  ISAAC:  Church  of  England;  b.  in 
London  Oct.,  1630;  d.  there  May  4.  1677.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  traveled 
in  Europe  and  the  East,  1655-59,  residing  for  more 
than  a  year  in  Turkey;  was  ordained  on  his  return 
to  England,  and  after  the  Restoration  was  made 
professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge;  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  1663,  but  resigned  in  1669 
in  favor  of  his  famous  pupil,  Isaac  Newton,  and 
devoted  himself  to  theology.  Charles  II  made 
him  his  chaplain  and  in  1673  appointed  him  master 
of  Trinity;  in  1675  he  was  made  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university.  His  reputation  is  deservedly 
high  as  a  scholar,  mathematician,  and  scientist; 
his  Treatise  of  the  Papers  Supremacy  (London,  1680) 
shows  much  skill  in  controversy;  his  sermons  are 
elaborate  and  exhaustive,  but  ponderous  in  style 
and  inordinately  long.  His  theological  works 
edited  by  John  Tillotson  appeared  in  four  volumes 
at  London,  1683-87;  they  have  been  several  times 
reissued,  the  best  edition  being  that  by  A.  Napier 
(9  vols.,  Cambridge,  1859). 

Biblioorapht:  The  best  account  of  his  life  is  by  W.  Whew- 
ell,  prefixed  to  vol.  ix  of  Barrow's  works,  ut  sup.;  a  critical 
account  is  given  DNB,  iii,  299-306.  His  Treatiee  of  the 
Pope't  Supremarj/  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  and  the  S.  P.  C.  K. 

BARROWS,  JOHN  HENRY:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Medina,  Mich.,  July  11.  1847;  d.  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  June  3,  1902.  He  was  graduated  at  Olivet 
College,  Michigan,  1867;  studied  theology  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  1867-69,  and  at  Andover,  1874- 
75;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Congregational 


Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1875;  was  pastor  of 
Maverick  Church,  East  Boston,  1880-81;  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  1881-96; 
president  of  Oberlin  College,  Jan.,  1899,  till  his 
death.  He  was  chairman  of  the  conunittee  on 
religious  conferences  of  the  Columbian  exposition 
of  1893,  organized  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at 
Chicago  in  that  year,  and  published  an  account  of  it 
(2  vols.,  Chicago,  1893);  his  Haskell  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1895,  were  repeated, 
with  many  other  addresses,  in  India  and  Japan 
the  following  year  and  were  published  under  the 
title  Christianity  the  World  Religion  (1897);  in 
1898  he  was  Morse  lecturer  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  upon  the  topic  The  Christian 
Conquest  of  Asia  (New  York,  1899). 

Biblioorapht:  Mary  E.  Barrown,  John  Henry  Barrow,  a 
Memoir,  New  York,  1905  (by  his  daughter). 

BARROWS,  SAMUEL  JUITE:  Unitarian;  b.  in 
New  York  City  May  26,  1845.  After  being  for  a 
time  a  journalist  and  stenographer,  he  studied 
theology  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  (B.D.,  1875) 
and  studied  for  a  year  at  Leipsic.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  (Unitarian),  Dorchester,  Mass., 
from  1876  to  1880,  and  was  editor  of  the  Christian 
Register  from  1881  to  1897.  He  has  been  since 
1896  the  United  States  representative  on  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Conmiission,  and  since  1900  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York.  In  1897-99  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  for  the  tenth  district  of  Massachusetts. 
His  writings  include:  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas 
J.  Mumford  (Boston,  1879);  The  Doom  of  the 
Majority  of  Mankind  (1883);  Ezra  AbboU  (Cam- 
bridge, 1884);  A  Baptist  Meeting  House  (Boston, 
1885);  and  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greece  (1898). 

BARRUEL,  AUGUSTIN:  French  politico-relig- 
ious writer;  b.  at  Villeneuve-de-Berg  (95  m.  n.w. 
of  Marseilles),  Ard^che,  Oct.  2,  1741;  d.  at  Paris 
Oct.  5,  1820.  He  was  teaching  in  the  Jesuit  college 
in  Toidouse  when  the  order  was  suppressed  in  France 
(1764),  and  thereupon  undertook  extensive  travels 
in  Europe;  returned  to  France  in  1774  and  wrote 
against  the  infidelity  of  the  age  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Ann6e  litt^rairCf  after  1788  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal  ecclisiastique,  and  in  his  book, 
Les  Helviennes  ou  lettres  provinciales  philosophiques 
(5  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1784-88).  In  August,  1792, 
he  fied  from  the  Revolution  to  England  and  re- 
mained there  till  1800.  He  published  at  London 
an  Histoire  du  clerg4  pendant  la  Revolution  franfaise 
(2  vols.,  1793);  M^moires  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire 
du  Jacobinisme  (5  vols.,  Amsterdam,  179^99;  Eng. 
transl.,  4  vols.,  1798);  U^vangile  et  le  derg^  fran^ais 
(1800).  After  his  return  to  France  he  published 
Du  pape  et  de  ses  droits  religieux  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1803),  which  gave  the  Ultramontanes  occasion  to 
say  that  he  had  sold  himself  to  Bonaparte.  His 
work  in  general  is  marked  by  exaggeration  and 
bitterness  and  he  goes  to  an  absurd  extreme  in 
opposition  to  the  freemasons  and  secret  societies. 

Biblioorapht:  Diueault,  NoHee  tur  (a  vie  et  lee  ouvraoes 
de  Barruel.  Paris,  1826. 
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BARRY,  ALFRED:  Church  of  England,  suffra- 
gan bishop  in  West  London;  b.  at  London  Jan.  15, 
1826.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1848), 
where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1849.  He 
was  subwarden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond, 
in  1849-54,  headmaster  of  Leeds  Grammar  School 
in  1854-62,  principal  of  Cheltenham  College  in 
1862-68,  and  principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
in  1868-83.  Having  been  ordained  deacon  in  1850 
and  priest  in  1853,  he  was  canon  of  Worcester  in 
1871-81  and  of  Westminster  in  1881-84,  m  addition 
to  being  chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1875-84.  In 
1884  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Sydney  and 
primate  of  Australia,  but  resigned  in  1889,  and 
until  1891  was  suffragan  bishop  in  the  diocese  of 
Rochester.  He  was  then  appointed  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  was  rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
from  1895  to  1900.  He  was  consecrated  suffra- 
gan bishop  in  West  London  in  1897.  In  addition 
to  numerous  volumes  of  sermons,  he  has  written 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (London,  1850); 
The  Atonement  of  Christ  (1871);  What  is  Natural 
Theology  t  (Boyle  Lectures  for  1876);  The  Manir 
fold  WUness  for  Christ  ((Boyle  Lectures  for  1877- 
78);  Teacher's  Prayer  Book  (1882);  First  Words 
in  Australia  (1884);  Parables  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1889);  Christianity  and  Socialism  (1891);  Ldght 
of  Science  on  the  Faith  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1892); 
England's  Message  to  India  (1894);  Ecclesiastical 
Expansion  of  England  (Hulsean  Lecturea  for  1894- 
95);  The  Position  of  the  Laity  (1903);  and  The 
Christian  Sunday  (1904). 

BARRY,  WILLIAM  FRANCIS:  English  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  London  Apr.  21,  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Mary's  Clollege,  Oscott,  English 
College,  Rome,  and  Gregorian  University,  Rome 
(D.D.,  1873).  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
at  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome,  in  1873,  and  from  that 
year  imtil  1877  was  vice-president  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Birmingham  Diocesan  Seminary. 
He  was  then  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  the- 
ology at  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1880.  From  1881  to  1883  he  was 
curate  at  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton,  and  since 
the  latter  year  has  been  rector  of  St.  Birinus, 
Dorchester,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Temperance  Convention  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  in  1893,  and  lectured  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, London,  in  1896.  Since  1889  he  has  been 
a  member  and  lecturer  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  and  in  1897  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Irish  Literary  Society  of  London.  In  addition 
to  numerous  briefer  studies  and  contributions  to 
periodicals,  he  has  written  The  New  Antigone 
(London,  1887);  The  Two  Standards  (1899);  Ar- 
den  Massiter  (1900);  The  Wizard's  Knot  (1901); 
The  Papal  Monarchy  (1902);  The  Day  Spring 
(1903);  Cardinal  Newman  (1903);  Perils  of  Revolt 
(1904);  Ernest  Renan  (1905);  and  The  Tradition  of 
Scripture  (1906;  put  upon  the  Index). 

BARSU'MAS:  1.  Archimandrite  or  abbot  of  a 
Syrian  monastery,  adherent  of  Eutyches  and  his 
doctrine.  At  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus  (449) 
he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  rough  and 


turbulent  monks,  and  took  part  personally  in  the 
tumults  which  disgraced  that  assembly  (see  Eutych- 
ianism).  Two  years  later  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  but  was  refused 
admittance.  He  continued  to  work  for  Eutychian- 
ism  till  his  death  in  458.  By  the  Jacobites  he  is 
honored  as  a  saint  and  miracle-worker. 

2.  Bishop  of  Nisibis  435-489.  See  Nestorianb. 

BARTH,  bOrt,  CHRISTIAN  GOTTLIEB :  Pastor 
and  friend  of  missions;  b.  in  Stuttgart  July  13, 
1799;  d.  at  Calw  (20  m.  w.  of  Stuttgart)  Nov.  12, 
1862.  He  studied  theology  at  Ttlbingen,  became 
pastor  of  Mdttlingen,  near  Calw,  in  1824,  but  retired 
in  1838  to  Calw,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  missionary  cause.  He  founded  the  missionary 
society  of  Wvirttemberg,  and  brought  it  in  active 
cooperation  with  Basel  and  all  the  great  missionary 
societies  of  the  Christian  world.  He  wrote  some 
of  the  best  German  missionary  hymns.  He  edited 
the  Calwer  Missionsblatt  and  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works  of  practical  Christianity,  and  stories 
for  children  and  youth,  some  of  which  met  with 
an  almost  unparalleled  success.  Several  were 
translated  into  English,  e.g..  The  Autobiography  of 
Thomas  PlaUer  (London,  1839);  BiW«  Stories  for 
the  Young  (1845);  Stories  for  Christian  Children  (2 
series,  1851  and  1854). 

Bibuoorapht:  K.  Werner,  C.  O,  Bcurth,  naeh  ttinem  Ldten 
und  Wirken  gezeichnet,  3  vols.,  Calw,  1865-60;  G.Weit- 
brecht,  Dr.  Barth  nach  teinem  Leben  und  Wir ken,  Stuit- 
gart,  1875;  W.  Kopp,  C.  G.  Barth't  Leben  und  Wirken, 
Calw,  1886. 

BARTHy  JACOB:  Judeo-German  Semitic 
scholar;  b.  at  Flehingen  (a  village  of  Baden)  Mar. 
3,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Leipsic,  Strasburg,  and  Berlin,  and  since  1874  has 
taught  Hebrew,  exegesis,  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  in  Berlin,  and 
has  also  lectured  for  many  years  on  Semitic  and 
Jewish  literature  at  the  Veitel  Heine  Ephraim 
Institute  in  the  same  city.  In  1880  he  was  apn 
pointed  associate  professor  of  Semitic  languages  in 
the  University  of  Berlin.  He  has  written  Beitrdge 
zur  Erkldrung  des  Buches  Hiob  (Berlin,  1876); 
Maimonides  Commentar  zum  Tractat  Makkoth 
(1880);  Beitrdge  zur  Erkldrung  des  Jesaja  (1885); 
Die  NominaJbiidung  in  den  semitischen  Sprachen 
(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1889-91);  Etymologische  Studien 
zum  semitischen^  insbesondere  zum  hebrdischen 
Lexikon  (1893);  Wurzeluntersuchungen  zum  hdrrdi- 
schen  und  aramaischen  Lexikon  (1902);  and  a  large 
number  of  contributions  to  various  learned  peri- 
odicals. He  has  also  edited  the  Kiiab  al-Fasi^  of 
Thalab  (Leyden,  1876);  the  first  two  parts  of  the 
Leyden  edition  of  the  "  Annals "  of  al-Tabari 
(1879-81);  and  the  Diwan  of  al-Kutami  (1902). 

BARTH,  MARIE  ^TIENNE  AIJ6IJSTE:  French 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Strasburg  Mar.  22,  1834.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  Boyal  and  the  academy 
of  his  native  city,  being  graduated  from  the  latter 
in  1855.  From  1856  to  1861  he  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  the  college  of  Buchs- 
weiler,  Alsace,  but  has  since  lived  as  a  private 
scholar  in  Paris*  He  is  a  chevalier  of  the  L^on  of 
Honor,  a  grand  officer  of  the  Boyal  Order  of  Cam- 
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bodia,  and  a  Commander  of  the  Dragon  of  Annam. 
He  is  a  member  of  learned  societies  in  France, 
Holland,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  addition  to  numerous  contributions 
to  Oriental  and  scientific  periodicals  in  France, 
has  written  ,L€«  Religions  de  VInde  (Paris,  1879; 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Religions  of  India,  by  J.  Wood, 
London,  1882);  Inacriptiona  aanacrilea  du  Cam- 
bodge  (Paris,  1885);  and  Inacriptiona  aanacritea  du 
Cambodge  et  de  Campu  (1894). 

BARTHOLOMEW  (Gk.  Bartholomaioa,  Aram. 
Bar-Talmai,  "  Son  of  Talmai  ") :  One  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  mentioned  in  Matt,  x,  3;  Mark  iii,  18; 
Luke  vi,  14;  Acts  i,  13.  Nothing  is  told  in  the  New 
Testament  of  his  work  as  an  apostle.  According 
to  Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl,,  v,  10)  and  Jerome  {De 
vir.  ill.f  xxxvi),  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  India — 
that  is,  in  what  is  called  India  to-day,  not,  as  some 
have  argued,  Arabia  Felix.  Other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries have  been  named  as  the  scenes  of  his  labors, 
especially  Armenia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
flayed  alive  and  crucified  with  his  head  down. 
Legend  narrates  that  his  body  was  miraculously 
conveyed  to  the  island  of  Lipari,  and  thence  to 
Benevento.  His  feast-day  is  usually  the  24th  of 
August;  at  Rome,  however,  it  is  celebrated  on  the 
25th.  An  old  and  wide-spread  theory  (though  Augus- 
tine, for  example,  did  not  accept  it)  identifies  Bar- 
tholomew with  Nathanael  of  Cana  in  Galilee  (John 
i,  45-51;  xxi,  2).  That  John  counted  Nathanael 
as  an  apostle  is  probable  because  in  the  former 
of  these  passages  he  represents  him  as  joining  the 
company  of  Jesus  with  the  earlier  and  later  apostles, 
and  in  the  latter  passage  he  mentions  him  in  the 
company  of  apastles.  In  support  of  the  theory,  it 
is  noticed  that  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  in  the  syn- 
optic Gospels  (though  not  in  the  Acts)  he  is  men- 
tioned next  to  Philip,  while  Nathanael  was  brought 
to  Jesus  by  Philip;  and  John  nowhere  mentions 
Bartholomew,  while  the  synoptists  do  not  mention 
Nathanael.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  synoptists  do  not  give  the  other  name 
for  Bartholomew,  if  he  b  the  same,  while  John 
speaks  of  Nathanael  as  if  the  reader  would  know 
at  once  who  he  was.  (K.  Schmidt.) 

BARTHOLOMEW  OF  BRAGA  (known  also  as 
Bartholomcctts  de  Martyribua  from  the  church  in 
Lisbon  in  which  he  was  baptized):  Archbishop  of 
Braga  1558-82;  b.  at  Lisbon  1514;  d.  at  Viana 
(on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  40  m.  n.  of  Oporto)  July 
16,  1590.  He  belonged  to  the  Dominican  order 
and  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  decisions 
of  which  he  introduced  into  Portugal.  He  founded 
the  first  clerical  seminary  in  Portugal  and  won 
well-deserved  renown  by  establishing  hospitals  and 
hospices.  In  1582  Pope  Gregory  XIII  allowed 
him  to  resign  his  office,  and  thenceforth  he  lived 
as  simple  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Viana,  giving 
instruction  and  performing  works  of  mercy.  He 
wrote  Biblical  commentaries,  a  Portuguese  cate- 
chism, and  a  Compendium  dodrincB  apiritualia  (Lis- 
bon, 1582;  many  later  editions).  An  edition  of 
his  works,  with  life,  by  Malachias  d'Inguimbert  ap- 
peared in  two  volumes  at  Rome,  1727. 

K.  BSNRATH. 


BARTHOLOMEW  OF  BRESCIA:  A  canonist 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Little  is  known  with 
any  certainty  of  his  life.  He  was  bom  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century  at  Brescia,  studied  Roman 
and  canon  law  in  Bologna  imder  Laurentius  His- 
panus,  and  afterward  taught  canon  law  there.  He 
is  principally  remembered  for  his  conmientary  on 
the  Decretum  Gratiani  (about  1240),  but  he  wrote 
several  other  works  on  canon  law,  which  are  usually 
not  much  more  than  revised  editions  of  earlier 
works.  (E.  Friedbero.) 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY,  THE  MASSACRE  OF 
SAINT.    See  Coliony. 

BARTHOLOMITES:  1.  A  society  foimded  at 
Genoa  in  1307  by  certain  Armenian  Basilian  monks 
who  had  fled  thither  from  persecution  in  their  na- 
tive land.  They  built  there  a  church  to  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Bartholomew,  whence  their  name.  Pop>e 
(dement  V  (1305-14)  allowed  them  to  follow  their 
Eastern  rite  and  customs,  but  in  course  of  time 
they  conformed  to  Western  usages,  and  in  1356  In- 
nocent VI  allowed  them  to  choose  a  general.  They 
existed  at  Genoa  and  in  other  places  in  Italy  till 
1650,  when  Innocent  X  suppressed  the  order. 

2.  A  congregation  of  secular  priests  founded  at 
Salzburg  about  1643  by  Bartholom&us  Holzhauser, 
canon  of  Salzburg  (b.  at  Langenau,  near  Ulm,  1613; 
d.  at  Bingen  May  20,  1658).  Their  statutes,  con- 
firmed by  Innocent  XI  in  1680  (complete  text  in 
Holstenius-Brockie,  Codex  regutarum,  vi,  Augsburg, 
1759,  543-595),  regulated  their  life  on  communis- 
tic principles,  whence  their  official  name,  Institur 
turn  clericorum  acecidarium  in  communi  viventium, 
and  their  popular  designation  as  "  Communists." 
For  a  time  the  society  flourished  in  the  dioceses  of 
South  Germany  as  well  as  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Spain,  but  with  the  suppression  of  their  last  house, 
at  Landshut,  in  1804,  they  went  out  of  existence. 

O.  Z6CKLERt. 
Biblioorapht:  1.  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongreoationen, 
i.  48.  2.  Helyot,  Ordret  monattiqueB,  viii  (1719).  119- 
126;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongreoationen,  ii,  363- 
366;  J.  P.  L.  Gaduel.  Viedu  .  .  ,  Barthilemy  HoUhauaer, 
Orldans,  1892  (contains  also  a  study  of  the  order). 

BARTLET,  JAMES  VERNON:  English  Con- 
gregationaUst;  b.  at  Scarborough  (37  m.  n.e.  of 
York),  Yorkshire,  Aug.  15, 1863.  He  was  educated 
at  Exeter  Ck)llege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1886),  and  at 
Mansfield  College  (188^89),  where  in  1889  he  was 
appointed  fellow  and  began  to  lecture  on  church 
history,  remaining  senior  tutor  in  residence  until 
1900.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  app)ointed  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  the  same  institution,  and 
still  holds  this  position.  In  addition  to  numer- 
ous briefer  contributions,  he  has  written  Early 
Church  History  (London,  1894);  The  Apoatolic  Age 
(Edinburgh,  1900);  Commentary  on  Acta  (in  The 
Century  Bible,  1901);  and  The  Earlier  Pauline 
Epiatlea  (in  The  Temple  Bible,  1901);  and  was  joint 
author  of  The  New  Teatament  in  the  Apoatolic 
Fathera  (1905). 

BARTLETT,  SAMUEL  COLCORD:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Nov.  25,  1817;  d. 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Nov.  16,  1898.    He  was  gradu- 
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ated  at  Dartmouth  18I]6t  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  IS42;  was  orctained  1843^  and 
was  pastor  at  Munson^  Mass.,  1843-46;  professor 
of  intellectual  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  Western 
Rcserx'^e  College ^  Hudson,  0,^  1S46-52;  pastor  at 
Manchester,  N,  H.,  1852-57;  in  Chicago  1857-59; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  (Congregational)  and  profesior  of  Bib- 
liciil  lit.erature  there  1S58-77;  president  of  Dart- 
mouth 1877-92,  and  lecturer  on  tho  relation  of  the 
Bible  to  science  and  history  and  instructor  in  natural 
theology  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  1 892-98 » 
Beaides  many  articlea  in  the  period* cala  and  ad- 
dresflf»B,  he  published  Life  and  Death  Eternal,  a  reju- 
UUion  of  th£  doctrine  of  annihUation  (Boston,  1S66; 
2d  ed.,  1878);  Sketches  of  the  Mimiom  of  th^  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  (1872);  Future  Puni^hmmU  (1875);  From 
Egypt  to  Palestine  throtigh  Sinai  (New  York,  1879), 
an  account  of  a  journey  to  explore  the  desert  of 
the  Exodus;  Sources  of  Histcnj  in  the  Pentateuch 
(1883);  The  Veracily  of  the  Hexaieueh  (Chicago, 
1897). 

BARTOL,  CYRUS  AUGUSTUS:  Unitarian;  b, 
at  Froeport,  Me.,  April  30,  1813;  d,  in  Boston 
Dec,  16,  1900.  He  was  graduat<?d  at  Bowdoin, 
1832,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1835; 
in  1837  he  was  ordained  as  aBsistant  pastor  to  Dr. 
Charles  Lowell  at  the  West  Church  (ITnitarian), 
Boston;  after  Dr.  Loweira  death  in  1861  he  be- 
came pastoTi  and  served  till  1888.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Transcendental  Club  and  published  a 
number  of  volumes,  chiefly  sermons  and  addresses, 
among  them  being  DiscouTBes  on  the  Christian  Spirit 
and  Life  (2d  ed.,  revised,  Boston,  1S50);  Discourses 
on  the  ChriiiHan  Body  and  Form  (1853);  Pietures  of 
Europe  (1855);  Church  end  Congregation  (1858); 
Eadictd  Problems  (1872);  The  Rising  FaUh  (1S73); 
Principles  and  Portraits  (ISSO);  Spiritual  Sacrifice 
(1884). 

BARTOLI,  bar^'to-ll',  DAIOELLO  i  Italian  Jesuit; 
b,  at  Ferrara  Feb.  12,  1608;  d.  at  Rome  Jan.  13, 
1685.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1623; 
was  a  diatingiiisbed  preacher  and  teacher  of  rheto- 
ric in  different  cities  of  Italy;  in  1650  be  became 
historian  of  his  order  at  Rome.  He  wrote  biog- 
raphies?, moral  and  ascetical  works,  and  books  upon 
physical  science,  HJa  Istoria  dcUa  contpagnia  di 
Giesii  (5  vols.,  Rome,  1653-73),  especially  the  part 
devoted  to  Aaia,  is  replete  with  curious  informa- 
tion; as  an  introduction  to  this  work  he  wrote  the 
Vita  e  utUtUo  di  S.  Jgnazio  (Rome,  1650;  Eng. 
transl.,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1856).  His  collected 
works  were  edited  by  H.  Marie tti  (34  vols.,  Tmin, 
1823-44).  The  life  of  Ignatius  and  the  moral  and 
ascetical  works  have  been  published  at  Piacenza 
(9  vols.,  1821)  and  at  Milan  (3  vols,,  1831). 

BARTOIT,  ELIZABETH:  Englbh  impostor  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  b.,  according  to  her  ovm 
Btat,ement,  in  I50ti;  beheaded  in  London  April  20, 
1534,  In  1525,  while  a  servant  at  Aldington,  Kent, 
her  ravings  in  consequence  of  some  nervous  disorder 
gained  for  her  a  local  reputation  as  one  divinely 
Snspired,  She  recovered  her  health  after  a  few 
months^  but  her  fame  remained,  and  certain  monkB, 


notably  one  Edward  Bocking,  made  use  of  her  to 
attempt  to  cheek  the  advance  of  the  Reformation* 
Instructed  by  them  she  continued  her  alleged 
propliesyings.  In  1527  she  was  taken  to  the  prioiy 
of  St,  Sepulchre  at  Canterbury,  and  under  the  title 
of  the  **  Nun  ''  or  *'  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  "  her  fame 
went  far  and  wide  and  she  seems  to  have  been  partly 
or  fully  believed  in  by  persons  of  intelligence  and 
influence.  When  the  divorce  from  Catharine  of 
Aragon  was  proposed  she  inveighed  againat  it  and 
ultimately  w^ent  so  far  in  her  threats  against  the 
king  tliat  she  and  certain  of  her  abetters  were  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  trial  in  1533,  Under  torture 
Elizabeth  and  Bocking  confessed  to  fraud;  with 
two  friars  and  two  priests  they  were  beheaded  at 
Tyburn,  the  Nun  repeating  her  confession  on  tho 
scaffold.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop  Fisher,  and 
others  were  implicated  and  narrow^ly  scaped  suf^ 
fering  at  the  same  time, 

Bibj-iocjRafht:  The  (touxcea  for  a  bio^rmpby  ue  indicated 
in  th*  lona  and  n^^tical  notice  in  DfJB^  iu*  343-340. 

BARTON,    GEORGE    AAROlf:      Friend;  b.  at 

East  Famham,  Canada,  Nov,  12,  1859,  He  was 
educated  at  Haverford  College,  Haverford  (B,A., 
1882),  and  Harvard  University  (Ph.D.,  1891). 
He  was  t^?acbe^  of  mathematics  and  cla&sics  at  the 
Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  18S4-S9,  and 
lecturer  on  Bible  languages  in  Haverford  College 
in  1891-95,  while  in  1891  be  was  appoint^  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Uterature  and  Semitic  languages 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  a  position  which  ho  still 
hoUls,  He  baa  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  since  18SS,  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeology,  London^  since  1889,  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  dnce  1801,  of  the 
Archeotogical  Institute  of  America  since  1900,  of 
the  Vorderasiatische  Gesellschaft,  Berlin,  sinc^  1899, 
of  the  Victoria  Institutcj  I^ndon,  since  1902,  and 
of  the  Orients-Gesellschaft,  Berlin,  and  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  sinco  1904.  He  was  president 
of  the  Oriental  Club  of  Fliiladelphia  in  1898^99,  and 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis  in  190CH33,  and  in  190a- 
04  was  one  of  the  executive  committ-ee  of  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Palestine, 
of  which  he  was  director  in  the  previous  year. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Inter-Church  Con- 
ference in  1905,  and  since  1879  lias  been  an  acknowl- 
edged minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (orthodox). 
In  theology  he  is  in  general  agreement  with  the 
so-called  ''new  theology*"  In  addition  to  briefer 
studies  and  contributions  to  various  religious 
encyclopedias,  he  has  written  The  Beiigiotts  Use 
of  ih£  Bible  (Philadelphia,  1900);  T/ie  Roots  of 
Christian  Teaching  as  Found  in  the  Old  Testament 
(1902);  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Ori^ns,  Social  and 
ReligiauA  (New  York,  1902)^  A  Yearns  Wanderir^f 
in  Bible  Lands  (Philadelphia,  1904):  and  The 
Haverford  Library  CoUection  of  Cuneiform  Tabids 
or  Documents  from  the  Tem^  Archives  of  Telloh 
(1905). 

BARTOJr,    Wn^LIAM    ELEAZAH;      Congi^a- 

tionalist;  b.  at  Sublette,  III.,  June  28,  186L  He 
was  educated  at  Berea  College  (B.S.,  1885)  and 
Obertin  Tbedogical  Seminaiy  (B.D.,  1890).    He 
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was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry  at 
Berca,  Ky.,  in  ISSS^  and  has  held  succe^isive  pas- 
torates at  Robbins,  Tenn.  (1885-87),  Litchfield, 
O.  (1 887-90),  Wellington,  O.  (ISOO-SS),  Shawmut 
CongregationaJ  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  (1893-99), 
and  First  Congregational  Churcb,  Oak  Park,  111. 
(since  1899)*  He  is  a  corporate  member  of  the 
Americaa  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  and  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Biblical 
Research;  a  director  of  the  Congregational  Educa- 
tional Society,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary , 
of  the  Illinois  Home  Misfiionaiy  Society,  and  for- 
merly of  the  similar  society  in  Massachusetts; 
a  trustee  of  Berea  College;  and  vice-president  of  the 
Congregational  Sunday-school  and  Publication 
Society  and  of  tbe  American  Peace  Society.  He 
is  lecturer  on  applied  practical  theology  at  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  wa^s  a  delegate 
to  the  Triennial  National  Congregational  Council 
in  1895.  1898,  and  1904,  and  to  the  International 
Decennial  Council  of  the  same  denomination  in 
1899,  In  theology  he  is  a  progressive  conservar 
tive  Congregaticnallst.  He  is  associate  editor  of 
the  Bibliolhf^a  Sacra,  and  hi^  writings,  in  addition 
to  numerous  sermons  and  works  of  fiction,  include: 
The  Faalms  and  Their  Story  (Boston,  1898);  Old 
Fkmiolion  Hymns  (1899);  The  ImprovemerU  of 
PerjtciiQn  (Portland,  Me.,  1900);  Faith  m  Related 
to  Health  (Boston,  1901);  Co7h9olat%m  (1901);  An 
Elmnsntary  Caiechism  (1902);  The  Old  World  in 
the  New  CeTiiury  (1902);  The  Gospel  of  the  Auiuinn 
Leaf  (Chicago,  1903);  A  Shining  Mark  (Phila- 
delphia, 1903);  and  Je^us  of  A^azarethj  His  Life 
and  the  Scenes  of  Hie  Ministry  (Boston,  1904). 

BARirCH,  APOCALYPSE  OF.  See  Pseud- 
npioRAPitA,  Olu  Testament,  II,  10^1 1.  Book  of* 
Sec  Apocrypha,  A,  IV,  5, 

BASCOM,  HENRY  BIDLEUAIT:  Bbhop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy,  South;  b.  at 
Hancock,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  May  27, 
1796;  d.  at  Louiavillei  Ky.,  Sept.  8,  1850.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  1813;  was  appoint^  chap- 
lain to  Congress  1S23;  was  president  of  Madison 
College,  Union  town,  Pennsylvania^  1827-29;  agent 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  1829-31; 
elected  professor  of  moral  science  in  Augusta 
CoUege,  Kentuckyi  1S32,  president  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania University,  Kentucky,  1842,  bishop  1850. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  South,  and  from  1846  to  1850  he 
edited  tbe  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Ueview, 
He  published  sermons  and  lectures  and  a  volume 
upon  Methodiem  aj\d  Slavery,  His  collected  works 
were  printed  at  Nashville  (4  vols,,  1850-56). 

BASCOM,  JOHlf:  Congregationalist;  b,  at 
Genoa,  N.  Y.,  May  I,  1827,  He  was  educated  at 
Williams  College  (B.A.,  1849)  and  Andover  Theo- 
logiczd  Seminary  (1855).  He  was  a  tutor  in  Will- 
iams CoUege  in  1852-53  and  profe^or  of  rhetoric 
in  the  same  institution  from  18o5  to  1874  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  choeen  prudent  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  until 
1887,  He  then  returned  to  Williams  College  as 
lecturer  on  sociology,  and  four  years   later  was 


appointed  professor  of  political  science,  holding 
this  position  until  1903.  He  is  an  adherent  of  the 
new  theolo^  of  the  Congregational  type,  and  has 
written:  Folitical  Economy  (Andover^  1S59);  Mm- 
iheiics  (New  York,  1852);  Philosophy  of  Rftetoric 
(1865);  Frindpiea  of  Psychology  (1869);  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Religion  (1871);  Philosophy  of 
English  Literature  (1874);  Philosophy  of  Religion 
(1876);  Growth  und  Grades  of  Intelligence  (lS78)j 
Ethics  (1879);  Notutal  Theology  (1880);  Science 
of  Mind  (18SI);  Words  of  Christ  (ISBZ);  Probkma 
in  Philosophy  (1885);  Sociology  (18,%7);  The  New 
Theology  (1891);  Historical  Interpretation  of  Phi- 
losophy (iS9Z):  Social  Theory  (1895);  Evolution  und 
Religion  (1S97);  Growth  of  Nationality  in  the  United 
States  (1899);  and  God  and  His  Goodness  (1901). 

BASEDOW,  ba'ze-<l6"  (BASSEDAU),  JOBANIT 
BERNHAI^;  German  rational ^t  and  innovator 
in  educational  methods;  b.  at  Hamburg  Sept.  11, 
1723;  d  at  Magdeburg  July  25,  1790.  After  a 
wilful  boyhood  he  studied  theology  at  Leipsio 
(1744-46),  but  followed  his  studies  in  very  irregular 
fashion  and  hampered  bjf  poverty;  he  w^as  tutor 
to  a  noble  family  of  HoLstein  1749-53;  became 
teacher  at  the  academy  of  Sor6,  Denmark,  in  1753, 
and  at  the  gymnasium  of  Allona  in  1761;  he  was 
forced  to  retire  from  both  of  these  positions  because 
of  his  unorthodox  views  freely  and  offeaiively 
expreJised  in  various  pubhcations  (Fraktische 
Fhilosophie  fur  aUe  Stdnde,  Copenhagen,  1758; 
Philaleihie  :  neue  Attssichlen  in  die  Wahrheiten 
und  Religion  der  Vemunft,  2  vols.,  Altona,  1763-64; 
TheorUisches  System  der  gesunden  Vemunft,  1765; 
Grundriss  der  Rcligimi  wekhe  durch  Nachdenken 
und  Bibelforschen  erkanni  mird,  1764).  After  1767 
he  abandoned  theology  for  education.  Influenced 
by  Rousseau's  ^milet  he  sought  to  de'rise  a  system 
that  should  be  according  i^  nature  and  dispense 
with  the  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  with  the  necessity  for  work  on  that 
of  the  pupil.  His  views  are  set  forth  in  his  For- 
aieliung  an  Menschenfreunde  und  vermogende  Mdnner 
^>er  Schulenj  Studien,  und  ihren  Einfluss  in  die 
dfjentliche  Wohlfuhrt^  mU  einem  Plane  eines  Etemen- 
tarbuehes  der  mensddichen  Erkenniniss  (Hamburg, 
1768;  new  ed,,  Leipsic,  1894)  and  his  Eiementar^ 
u>erh  (4  vols.,  1774).  He  had  remarkable  success 
in  enlisting  i^rnpathy  and  gaining  patrons,  and  in 
1774  was  able  to  open  an  institution  for  the  real- 
ization of  his  ide^as,  the  "  Philanthropin  "  at  Dessau 
(d^cribed  in  Das  in  Detmau  errichtete  Philanthro- 
pinum,  Leipsic,  1774).  After  four  years  he  retired, 
having  shown  himself,  by  loose  management  and 
personal  bad  habits,  utterly  unfitted  for  tbe  position. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  work  and 
private  teaching.  His  writings  on  theological 
and  educational  subjects  number  more  than  mxty; 
tbe  former  are  crude  and  coarse,  and  grossly  ration- 
alistic; the  latter  ill-considered  and  impracticable, 
although  some  of  his  idea^  as  developed  by  others 
have  be«n  productive  of  good.  He  was  well  char- 
acterized by  Goethe  as  a  man  who  undertook  to  edu- 
cate the  world,  butlumself  had  no  education  at  all. 
Bisuoorapst:  ADB.   ii.    113-124   (by  hia  j^re&t-erandAon, 

Max   MaUer);    R.  DJMttflmaua,  J.   B.  BoKdow,  LoipsiD, 
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BA'SEL,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  The  origin  of  this 
diocese  probably  goes  back  into  the  Roman  period. 
Just  above  Basel,  at  the  present  Kaiseraugst,  lay 
the  Roman  city  of  Augusta  Rauricorum,  which  re- 
tained its  importance  well  into  the  fourth  centuiy. 
Historical  analogy  justifies  the  supposition  that 
Christianity  was  not  imknown  there.  By  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  the  town  must  have  s\mk 
into  decay,  since  the  Notilia  provinciarum  Gailia 
does  not  mention  it.  As,  however,  in  the  seventh 
century  we  hear  of  a  bishop  Ragnachar  of  Au- 
gusta, we  are  led  to  infer  the  retention  of  an  older 
title;  and  when  we  find  him  also  designated  as 
Bishop  of  Augusta  and  Basel,  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand this  by  the  supposition  that  the  see  was 
transferred  from  the  old  decayed  town  to  the 
rising  city  of  Basel,  which  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
374  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Apparently,  then, 
Christianity  in  this  region  survived  all  the  storms 
which  raged  there  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
After  the  establishment  of  Prankish  rule,  the  dio- 
cese included  the  Alemannic  districts  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Aar,  the  Alsatian  Sundgau,  the  Bur- 
gundian  Sorengau,  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  Elsgau.  Its  boundary,  accordingly,  was  formed 
partly  by  the  two  rivers,  partly  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Aar  to  the  Doubs,  thence  to  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Vosges,  then  along  their  crest,  then  to 
the  Rhine  at  Breisach.  [The  Benedictine  monk 
Hatto  or  Haito  (q.v.),  bishop  c.  805-822,  was  a 
trusted  counselor  of  Charlemagne  and  his  envoy 
to  the  emperor  Nicephorus  at  (Constantinople.  At 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  bishopric  devel- 
oped into  an  imperial  principality.  It  was  at 
Basel  that  in  I06I  Cadalus  of  Parma  was  elected 
by  the  imperialists  as  antipope  against  Alexander 
II  (see  HoNORius  II,  Antipope);  and  Bishop 
Burkhard  of  Hasenburg  (1071-1107)  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  coimselors  of  Henry  IV. 
Under  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  also,  the  bishops 
of  Basel  were  usually  on  the  imperial  side.  After 
the  council  (see  Basel,  Council  of),  the  next  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  the  diocese  is  the 
outbreak  of  the  Reformation,  which  occurred  in 
the  episcopate  of  the  wise  and  pious  Christopher 
of  Utenheim  (1502-27),  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
led  to  much  turbulence  and  the  ultimate  suppres- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  1529.  The 
university  was  suspended,  and  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors left  the  town  with  Erasmus  and  Glcu^an. 
The  bishop  went  to  Pruntrut  and  the  chapter  to 
Freiburg,  whence  it  did  not  return  to  the  diocese 
until  1678.  A  succession  of  zealous  prelates  strove 
to  imdo  the  work  of  the  Reformation  (see  Jacob 
Christopher,  Bishop  of  Basel).  The  territory  of 
the  diocese  was  incorporated  with  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  with  the  cantons 
of  Bern  and  Basel.  In  1828  the  see  was  reerected, 
and  at  present  includes  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  cantons  of  Basel,  Solothum,  Bern, 
Aargau,  Zug,  Lucerne,  Schaffhausen,  and  Thur- 
gau;  the  bishop  resides  in  Lucerne.] 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioobaprt:  The    Serif    epitcoporum    BaaUietunufn    to 

1060  A.D.  is  in  MGH,  Script,  xiii  (1881).  373-374;  Monu^ 

menu  de  VhieUnre  de  Vancien  ivicfU  de  Bdle,  ed.  Trouillat, 

Baoel.    1858;  J.  J.   Merian,   OeechiehU  der  BiaekOle  von 


Btuel,  Baael  1862;  £.  Egli.  KirchenoeachichU  der  Schtoeis, 
Zurich,  1803. 

BASEL,  CONFESSION  OF:  A  confession  of 
faith  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  Basel  for  their 
acceptance  on  Jan.  21,  1534.  It  was  prepared  by 
Myconius  on  the  basis  of  a  briefer  formula  put  forth 
by  (Ecolampadius  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  synod  in  September,  1531.  It  is  simple  and 
moderate,  occupying  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween Luther  and  Zwingli.  Until  1826  it  was  read 
in  the  pulpits  on  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week,  but 
then  was  made  binding  on  the  clergy  only;  in  1872 
it  was  set  aside  entirely.  The  confession  was  also 
accepted  at  Muhlhausen  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Mylhusiana;  the  first  Helvetic  confession  is 
also  called  the  Second  Confession  of  Basel,  because 
it  was  written  there  (see  Helvetic  Confessions). 

(R.  STAHEUNt.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  best  reprint  is  given  by  K.  R.  Hagen- 
baoh,  in  his  /.  Oekolampad  und  O.  Myconiue,  pp.  465-470. 
ef.  349-630,  Elberfeld,  1859.     Consult  Sohaff,    Creeda,  i, 
886-388,  where  the  literature  is  given. 

BASEL,  COUNCIL  OF:  The  last  of  the  "re- 
forming councils"  of  the  fifteenth  century.  By 
the  decreed  Frequena  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance (q.v.),  a  periodical  repetition  of  ecu- 
menical synods  was  enjoined.  The  first  synod 
held  accordingly  at  Pavia  and  Sienna,  1423-24 
(see  Pavia,  (>)uncil  op;  Sienna,  Council  of), 
had  passed  without  accomplishing  anything.  After 
the  execution  of  John  Huss,  his  victorious 
and  uncompromising  followers  (see  Huss,  John, 
Hussiteb)  greatly  embarrassed  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  German  empire,  and  Pope  Martin  V  felt 
obliged  to  convene  a  new  ecumenical  council  to 
meet  in  a  German  city.  Basel  was  selected.  The 
pope  died  shortly  after,  but  his  successor,  Eugenius 
IV,  a  Venetian,  had  to  confinn  the  convocation. 
His  legates  opened  the  council  at  Basel  Aug.  27, 
1431.  But  when  it  became  known  that  the  pope 
thought  of  dissolving  it  at  once,  as  he  expected 
nothing  good  from  it,  distrust  of  the  pope  filled  the 
members  of  the  council.    On  Feb.  15, 

Attitude  1432,  the  council  declared  itself  to  be 
Toward  the  a  continuation  of  that  of  Constance 
Pope.  and  therefore  an  ecumenical  one,  rep- 
resenting the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
and  deriving  its  authority  immediately  from  God; 
therefore  it  could  only  dissolve  itself  of  its  own  free 
will.  In  fixing  the  order  of  business,  that  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Constance,  where  the  members  were 
grouped  according  to  nationality,  was  discarded; 
and  four  committees  were  formed:  (1)  on  matters 
of  faith,  (2)  on  political  affairs,  (3)  on  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  and  (4)  on  general  business.  These  com- 
mittees met  separately,  each  having  its  own  presi- 
dent. The  agreement  of  three  of  them  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  question  before  a  general  session. 
The  council  was  at  first  presided  over  by  Cardinal 
Cesarini,  or  some  other  cardinal  designated  by  the 
pope.  But  much  was  lacking  to  make  the  work 
of  the  council  effective;  the  pope  distrusted  the 
Fathere  of  Basel  and  these  distrusted  the  pope; 
both  were  ruled  by  party-hatred  and  passion;  the 
highest  aim  of  the  council  was  the  subjection  of 
the  pope  to  it.    On  Apr.  29,  1432,  the  pope  and 
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his  cardinals  were  invited  to  come  to  Basel.  As 
the  former  did  not  come,  a  process  was  instituted 
(Sept.  6)  against  him  for  contumacy.  The  coun- 
cil stood  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
since  it  was  recognized  by  most  states,  and  Euge- 
nius  had  to  yield  and  expressly  recognize  the  coun- 
cil Aug.  1,  1433. 

In  the  mean  time  the  authority  of  the  council 
had  increased  through  its  negotiations  with 
the  Hussites.  On  Jan.  4,  1433,  the  Hussites 
Procopius,  the  terror  of  Christendom,  and  John 
Rokyczana,    the     learned     and     fanatic     orator, 

together  with  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
Relations  retinue,  rode  into  Basel,  not  as  peni- 
with  the  tent  heretics,  but  with  proud  and  herce 
Hussites,     mien,  as  guests  of  the  council.    The 

negotiations  with  them  resulted  in  an 
agreement  in  1434  by  which  the  so-called  Com- 
pactata  of  Prague  (see  Huss,  John),  embodying 
their  principal  demands,  among  others  the  use  of 
the  cup  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
were  granted  with  modifications. 

Beginning  in  1435,  the  council  considered  and 
issued  a  number  of  decisions,  which  concerned  the 
reform  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members  and 

the  introduction  of  a  better  discipline. 
Church  but  these  measures  were  dictated  by 
Reform,     hatred  to  the  curia,  rather  than  by 

enthusiasm  for  reform.  The  annates, 
the  pallium-money,  the  tax  on  the  papal  confirma- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  promotion,  the  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  the  richest  source  of  the  revenues 
of  the  curia,  were  abolished  and  declared  to  be 
simony.  Prospects  of  a  compensation  were  held 
out,  but  not  fixed.  As  concerns  the  spiritual  oflices 
the  canonical  chapter-election  was  reinstated  in  its 
full  right,  the  papal  reservations,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  abolished,  and  strict  provisions  were 
made  concerning  the  moral  worthiness  of  those  to 
be  elected.  The  troublesome  appeals  to  Rome  were 
limited,  also  the  election  and  number  of  the  car- 
dinals and  their  prebends.  But  the  restriction  of 
the  sources  of  power  of  the  curia  when  it  needed 
revenues  the  most,  excited  the  fierce  opposition  of 
the  whole  army  of  officials.  In  the  council  a  small 
but  strong  party  arose  which  wished  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  the  curia,  a  party  of  legates,  headed  by 
Cardinal  Cesarini. 

Another  matter,  however,  brought  about  a  com- 
plete breach.  The  Greek  emperor  John  Palajologus 
had  addressed  himself  to  both  the  pope  and  the 
council  with  a  view  of  obtaining  help  against  the 
menacing  Turks  through  a  union  of  the  Greek  and 

Roman   Churches.     The   pope   would 

Proposed      not  concede  that  the  glory  of  having 

Union  with    brought  about  a  union  with  the  Greeks 

the  Greek     should  belong  to  the  members  of  the 

Church.       council;  he  and  the  minority  at  Basel 

wished  the  negotiations  with  the 
Greeks  to  be  carried  on  in  a  city  of  Italy,  whereas 
the  antipapal  majority  at  Basel  wished  the  nego- 
tiations to  be  carried  on  there.  The  party  of  the 
legates  left  the  council  in  1437  and  outwardly  also 
sided  with  the  pope.  Of  the  cardinals  only  Louis 
d'Allemand  (q.v.)  remained  and  the  vacant  seats 
of  the  bishops  were  filled  by  clerics  of  lower  order. 
I.— 32 


The  coimcil  became  more  and  more  democratic. 
All  regard  for  the  pope  now  ceased;  the  council 
opened  the  process  against  him  and  the  cardinals 
and  on  Jan.  24,  1438,  he  was  suspended.  The  pope 
declared  the  council  to  be  a  company  of  Satan,  ex- 
communicated its  members,  and  convened  a  coim- 
tercouncil  at  Ferrara,  which  he  soon  removed  to 
Florence,  where  he  met  the  Greek  emperor  and  his 
spiritual  and  secular  retinue  (see  Ferrara-Flor- 
ENCE,  Council  of).  He  brought  about  the  so- 
called  Florentine  union,  which  in  itself  was  delu- 
sive and  unreal,  but  greatly  enhanced  the  fame  of 
the  pope  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  while 
the  council  at  Basel  deposed  him  June  25  as  a 
backsliding  heretic. 

The  governments  took  advantage  of  the  differen- 
ces of  both  parties.  In  France,  the  Synod  of  Bourges 
(1438)  incorporated  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Basel  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  so-called 
pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourges  (see  Pragmatic 
Sanction).  Germany  declared  in  1439  that  it 
would  keep  neutral,  and  observed  the  neutrality  for 
some  time  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  curia.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  almost  all  European  governments 
sided  with  Eugenius.    The  council  at 

Decline     Basel  persisted  in  its  opposition  under 

and  End    the  direction  of  Allemand.    On  Nov. 
of  the      5,  1439,  it  elected  an  antipope  in  the 

Council,  person  of  the  Duke  Amadeus  of  Sa- 
voy, who  took  the  name  of  Felix  V 
(q.v.)  and  was  crowned  at  Basel  with  great  pag- 
eantry. He  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the 
Fathers  at  Basel  and  was  not  recognized  by  the 
princes  and  nations.  The  German  king,  Frederick 
III,  was  especially  averse  to  him,  and  the  cunning 
secretary  of  the  king,  iEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini 
(see  Pius  II,  Pope)  secretly  influenced  the  German 
church  poUcy  in  favor  of  Eugenius,  who  lived  to 
know,  though  dying,  that  the  German  king  and  most 
of  the  German  princes  had  declared  for  him  Feb.  7, 
1447.  Great  concessions  had  indeed  been  wrung 
from  the  pope;  they  were  afterward  modified  or 
not  regarded  at  all.  The  tolling  of  bells  and  bon- 
fires announced  the  victory  of  Rome.  The  German 
king  withdrew  his  support  of  the  council,  and  it  de- 
creed June  25,  1448,  to  meet  at  Lausanne,  where 
Pope  Felix  V  had  his  residence.  Ten  months  later 
the  king  of  France  induced  the  pope  to  resign,  and 
the  council,  tired  of  the  unending  conflict,  made 
Nicolas  V  his  successor,  whom  the  cardinals  at 
Rome  had  appointed  after  the  death  of  Eugenius. 
In  this  way  it  meant  to  preserve  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  authority,  and  in  its  last  session,  Apr. 
25,  1449,  it  decreed  its  own  dissolution.  In  spite 
of  the  failure  of  the  council  the  beHef  that  the 
Church  needed  reformation  persisted. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblioorapht:  The  eourcea  for  a  history  are  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Council,  to  be  found  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  vols,  xxix-xxxi, 
and  Harduin,  Concilia,  vols,  viii-ix;  also  in  iEneas 
Sylvius.  CommerUarius  de  rebua  BoMxleoB  o^tia,  used  in 
C.  Fea,  Piuall.  acalumniiavindicahia,  Rome,  1823;  Monu- 
merUa  conciliorum  o^^'*^^^*^^  aeculi  xv.  Concilium  Baai- 
lienae.  Scriptorum,  i,  ii,  iii,  Vienna.  1857-94;  and  Con- 
cilium  Baailxenae;  Studien  und  QuelUn  zur  GeschichU  des 
ConcUt  von  Baael,  cd.  J.  Haller,  G.  Beckmann,  R,  Wacker- 
naffel,  G.  Coggiola.  Basel.  1896-1904  (reports  on  the  MSS. 
still  preserved  in  Basel  and  Paris,  and  criticism  of  iEneas 
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Sylvius,  Racuaa.  and  Segovia).  Consult  J.  Lenfant,  His- 
ioire  de  la  guerre  dee  Hueeilee  et  du  ConcUe  de  Batle,  Am- 
•tardam,  1731;  I.  H.  von  Wessenberg,  Die  groeeen  Kir- 
dtenveraammlungen  dee  fUnfxehnien  und  eeduMehrUen  Jahr- 
hunderte,  vol.  ii,  4  vols.,  Constance,  1840;  J.  Asckbach, 
OeBchichie  dee  Kaieer  Siomunde^  vol.  iv,  Hamburg,  1845: 
Q.  Voigt,  Enea  Sylvio  Piceolomini  ale  Papal  Paul  II,  vol. 
i,  Basel,  1856;  O.  Richter,  Oroaniealion  und  Geeehdfteord- 
nung  dee  Batter  Concile,  Leipaic,  1877;  A.  Bachmann, 
Die  deuteche  KOnige  und  die  kurfHrtUidte  NeiUraliUU, 
Vienna,  1888;  P.  Joachimsohn,  Qregor  Heimburg,  Munich, 
1891;  J.  F.  Hurst.  Hietory  of  the  ChrieHan  Church,  i,  785- 
786,  ii,  69.  93.  341,  New  York,  1897-1900;  Hefele,  Con- 
cUiengeachichte,  vol.  vii;  KL,  i.  2085-2110;  Pastor,  Popee, 
i,  280-338;  Creighton,  Papacy,  iii,  1-45. 

BASHAN,  b^'shan:  The  northeastern  part  of 
trans-Jordanic  Palestine.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  prose  and  sometimes  in  poetry 
with  the  article  ("  the  Bashan  ")»  indicating  that 
hashan  was  originally  a  common  noun,  and  its  sig- 
nification is  made  evident  by  the  Arabic  h(dk- 
anah,  **  a  fertile  plain  free  from  stones."  The 
Greeks  had  the  name  in  the  forms  Baaan,  Basa- 
naUis,  the  LXX  has  Basanitis,  and  Josephus  Bata- 
naia  and  Batanea  (cf .  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Onomas- 
ticon).  The  location  of  the  district  is  clearly  noted 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  northern  third  of  the 
plateau  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Deut.  iii,  8; 
Joshua  xiii,  11-12),  with  Gilead  (the  Yarmuk)  as 
the  southern  boundary,  Hermon  on  the  north,  and 
Salcah  on  the  east. 

As  soon  as  the  traveler  going  east  from  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  crosses  the  Nahr-al-AUan,  eighteen  miles 
away,  he  may  note  the  abrupt  change  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  plain.  The  numerous  hillocks,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Jaulan,  disappear,  as  do  the  great  lava 
blocks,  and  in  their  place  one  sees  a  great  plain  of 
mellowed,  red-brown,  fertile  soil  stretching  away 
east,  north,  and  south.  The  boundary  of  this  on 
the  northeast  is  the  volcanic,  wooded  heights  of 
Al-Kunetra  and  the  base  of  Mt.  Hermon,  on  the 
north  the  district  of  Wadi  al-Ajam,  on  the  east  the 
Lejjah  and  Jebel  Druz  or  Jebel  Hauran,  and  on  the 
south  the  plateau  of  Al-Hamad,  with  the  stony 
Jaulan  in  the  west.  It  is  divided  by  two  great 
wadies  (Dahab  and  Zadi),  which  empty  into  the 
Yarmuk.  Ruins  abound,  and  on  some  of  the  hill- 
ocks are  the  graves  of  the  former  leaders  and  chiefs 
of  the  districts. 

The  spongy,  easily  worked  soil  is  a  mixture  of 
disintegrated  lava,  ashes,  and  sand  from  Jebel 
Hauran.  To  this  composition  is  due  the  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  the  region,  yielding  half  crops 
even  in  seasons  of  drought.  The  plain  is  almost 
treeless,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  old  tere- 
binths which  stand  by  Arabic  holy-places  or  vil- 
ages.  The  slope  of  the  southern  part,  which  is  the 
granary  of  Syria,  is  quite  sharp  from  east  to  west, 
while  from  north  to  south  the  altitude  is  about  the 
same.  The  boundaries  already  noted  (the  steppe 
of  Hamad  and  the  Druz  mountains)  are  promi- 
nent. The  last  are  the  "  Salmon  "  of  Ps.  Ixviii,  14- 
15.  The  region  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Og  (Joshua  xii,  5).  It  is  celebrated  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  its  cattle  (Deut.  xxxii,  14;  Ezek.  xxxix, 
18),  and  in  those  times  probably  served  better  a 
pastoral  than  a  nomadic  population.  The  "  oaks 
of  Bashan  "  (Isa.  ii,  13;  Ezek.  xxvii,  6)  have  disap- 


peared except  on  the  foothills  of  the  Hauran  and 
Hermon  moimtains,  where  there  are  small  groves, 
and  along  the  Yarmuk. 

The  following  cities  of  Bashan  are  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament:  (1  and  2)  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei, 
capitals  of  Og  (Deut.  i,  4,  iii,  1;  Joshua  xii,  4); 
(3)  Ashteroth  Kamaim  (Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
Onamastican),  not  far  from  Job's  grave  [an  Arab 
sanctuary],  and  near  Shaikh  Sad,  until  1903  the 
seat  of  government;  (4)  Bozrah  (I  Mace,  v,  26),  at 
the  southwest  of  the  Hauran,  containing  ruins  da- 
ting from  Roman  times;  (5)  Golan  (Joshua  xxi,  7), 
one  of  the  Levitical  cities  of  refuge,  probably  the 
modem  Saham  al-Jolan  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
plateau;  (6)  Kamain  (I  Mace,  v,  26,  perhaps  Amos 
vi,  13,  A.  V.  "  horns  ")»  not  located;  (7)  Salcah, 
modem  Salkhad,  east  from  Bozrah,  on  the  water- 
shed, with  a  castle  built  in  an  old  crater.  These 
places  are  all  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  as  are  the 
modem  cities. 

The  Old  Testament  mentions  also  the  district 

Argob  in  Bashan,  which  had  sixty  cities  (I  Kings 

iv,  13;  Deut.  iii,  4),  a  possession  of  Jair  (Deut.  iii, 

14,  but  cf.  Judges  x,  3  sqq.,  I  Kings  iv,  13),  and  in 

the  eastern  part  of  the  Jaulan.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  L.  Porter,  GianUCiHee   of  Baehan,  New 

York,  1871;  id.,  Five  Yeare  in  Damaecue,  London,  1855; 

J.  G.  Wetstein,  ReieAerichi  Hber  Hauran  und  die  Tracho- 

nen,  Berlin,  1860;  idem.  Dob  batanAieche  OiebeUnrge,  Leip- 

sio,  1884;    C.  J.  M.  de  VogQ^,   La  Syrie  cenirale,  inacrip- 

tione  •hniiiquee,  2  vols..  Paris,  1868-77;  R.  F.  Drake  and 

C.  F.  T.  Drake,  Unexplored  Syria,  2  vols.,  London.  1872; 

G.  Schumacher,  Aeroe§  the  Jordan,  pp.  20-40.  103-242. 

ib.  1886;  idem.  The  Jaulan,  p.  125.  ib.  1888:  idem.  Dae 

eUdliehe  Baean  turn  ereten  Male  aufgenommen  und  be- 

echrieben,  Leipaic,  1897;  W.  M.  Thomson.  The  Land  and 

the  Book,  3  vols..  New  York.  1886;  F.  Buhl.  Oeographie 

wm  PaUleHna,  Freiburg.   1896;  G.  A.  Smith.  Uietorieai 

Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  542.  549-553.  575  sqq.. 

611   sqq..   London.    1897;  D.   W.   Freshfield.    The  8kme 

Towne  of  Central  Syria,  New  York,  n.d. 

BASHFORD,  JAMES  WHTTFORD:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Fayette,  Wis.,  May  25, 
1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin (B.A.,  1873),  the  Theological  School  of 
Boston  University  (B.D.,  1876),  the  School  of 
Oratory  in  the  same  institution  (1878),  and  Boston 
University  (Ph.D.,  1881).  He  was  tutor  in  Greek 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  187^74,  and  held 
successive  pastorates  at  Harrison  Square  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  Boston  (1875-78),  Jamaica 
Plain,  Boston  (1878-^1),  Aubumdale,  Mass.  (1881- 
84),  Chestnut  Street,  Portland,  Me.  (1884-87), 
and  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (1887-89).  He 
was  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 
1889-1904,  and  in  the  'atter  year  was  chosen  bishop, 
and  in  this  capacity  went  to  Shanghai,  (Hiina.  In 
theology  he  is  distinctly  liberal,  believing  that 
Christianity  can  be  better  interpreted  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution  than  from  the  older 
standpoint,  and  being  confident  that  higher  crit- 
icism, if  used  with  sound  scholarship,  will  not  en- 
danger the  fundamentals  of  Christianity.  He  has 
written:  Science  of  Religion  (Delaware,  0.,  1893); 
Wesley  and  Goethe  (Cincinnati,  1903);  and  Method- 
iam  in  China  (1906). 

BASIL  OF  ACHRIDA:  Archbishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica.    He  came  from  Achrida  (on  the  n.e.  shore 
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of  the  modem  Lake  Ochrida,  100  m.  n.  of  Janina, 
in  Albania)  in  Macedonia  and  became  archbishop 
in  1146.  His  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  and  spoke  against  the  union  of  the  Greek  Church 
with  the  Roman.  He  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Pope  Adrian  IV  in  1154.  To  about  the  same 
time  belong  his  dialogues  with  Anselm  of  Havelberg, 
ambassador  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  published  by 
J.  Schmidt  in  De8  Basiliua  aua  Achrida  biaher  une- 
dirte  Dicdoge  (Munich,  1901).  Another  dialogue 
with  Henry  of  Benevento  is  still  in  manuscript. 
Vasiljewskij  has  published  an  address  of  BasiPs 
on  the  death  of  Irene,  first  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Comnenos,  in  VizarUijsky  Vremnik,  1894, 
55-132.  His  earlier  printed  writings  are  in  MPG, 
cxix.  Philipp  Meyer. 

Biblioorapbt:   Knimbacher.  OeBchiehU  der  byzarUiniachen 
LittenUur,  pp.  88.  466,  Munich,  1897. 

BASIL  (BASILAS)  OF  AKCYRA:  A  physician, 
bom  at  Ancyra,  and  bishop  there  from  336,  succeed- 
ing Marcellus  (q.v.).  He  was  deposed  by  the  Synod 
of  Sardica  in  343,  reinstated  by  Constantius  in  350, 
and,  with  George  of  Laodicea  (q.v.),  became  the 
leader  of  the  homoiousian  middle  party.  In  360 
he  was  banished  to  Illyria,  and  died  in  exile.  With 
George  he  composed  a  dogmatic  memoir  and, 
according  to  Jerome,  also  a  writing  against  Mar- 
cellus, a  treatise  on  virginity,  and  "  some  other 
things."  The  sources  are  Socrates,  HUt,  ecd.,  ii, 
26,  42;  iii,  25;  Jerome,  De  vir.  ill.,  Ixxxix;  Sozomen, 
Hist,  ecd.,  iv,  24;  Philostorgius,  v,  1;  Epiphanius, 
Ucer.,  Ixxiii,  12-22.    See  Arianism. 

G.  KrCger. 
Bulioorapht:  J.  Schladebach,  BatUiua  von  Ancyra,  Leip- 

nc,  1898:  DCB,  i,  281-282. 

BASIL,  SAINT,  THE  GREAT:  Bishop  of  Csesarea 
in  Cappadocia;  b.  at  Csesarea,  of  a  wealthy  and  pious 
family,  c.  330;  d.  there  Jan.  1,  379.  He  was 
somewhat  younger  than  his  friend,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  and  several  years  older  than  his  brother, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who,  with  him,  are  known  as  the 
three  great  Cappadocians.  The  first  years  of  his 
life  Basil  spent  on  a  rural  family  estate  under  the 
guidance  of  his  grandmother,  Macrina  (q.v.), 
whom  he  always  remembered  with  gratitude. 
He  received  his  literary  education  at  first  in  Csesarea, 
then  at  Constantinople,  finally  at  the  great  school 

in  Athens,  where  he  became  intimate 
Earlier  ivith  Gregory  and  the  future  emperor 
Life.         Julian.    The  practical  ideal  of  pure 

Christianity,  the  elevation  of  the  soul 
above  sensuality,  the  flight  from  the  world,  and 
the  subjection  of  the  body  were  already  apparent 
in  him.  The  family  tendency  to  an  ascetic  life 
proved  decisive  after  his  return  to  Csesarea  (c.  357). 
For  a  time,  indeed,  he  acted  as  rhetor,  but  he 
resisted  exhortations  to  devote  himself  to  the 
education  of  youth.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
received  baptism,  and,  after  being  received  into 
the  Church,  he  visited  the  famous  ascetics  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt.  To  the  dogmatic  contro- 
versies which  stirred  the  Church  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion, though  he  deplored  them.  Upon  his  return  to 
Cffisarea  he  distributed  his  property  among  the  poor 
and  withdrew  to  a  lonely  romantic  district,  attract- 
ing like-minded  friends  to  a  monkish  life,  in  which 


prayer,  meditation,  and  study  alternated  with 
agriculture.  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  (q.v.)  had 
already  labored  in  Pontus  in  behalf  of  the  anchoretic 
life  and  Basil  revered  him  on  that  account,  although 
the  dogmatic  differences,  which  then  estran^d 
so  many  hearts,  gradually  separated  these  two  men 
also.  Siding  from  the  beginning  and  at  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  360,  with  the  Homoiousians, 
Basil  went  especially  with  those  who  overcame 
the  aversion  to  the  homoousios  in  common  oppo- 
sition to  Arianism,  thus  drawing  nearer  to  Atha- 
nasius  (see  Arianism).  He  also  became  a  stranger 
to  his  bishop,  Dianius  of  Csesarea,  who  had  sub- 
scribed the  Nicene  form  of  agreement,  and  became 
reconciled  to  him  only  when  the  latter  was  about 
to  die. 

In  364  Basil  was  made  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
at  Csesarea  and  as  such  opposed  the  new  bishop 
Eusebius,  who  was  not  favorably  disposed  toward 
asceticism.  For  a  time  he  again  withdrew  to  soli- 
tude, but  the  increasing  influence  of  Arianism 
induced  him  to  devote  his  undivided  strength  to 
ecclesiastical    affairs.     He    now    appears    as    the 

real  leader  of  the  Church  of  Ca)sarea, 

Presbyter    and  in  directing  the  church  discipline, 

and  Bishop  in  promoting  monachism  and  eccle- 

of  Csesarea.  siastical    asceticism,    and    especially 

by  his  powerful  preaching,  his  influ- 
ence grew.  His  successful  exertions  during  the 
famine  in  the  year  368  are  especisdly  praised. 
After  the  death  of  Eusebius  (370),  Basil  was 
elected  bishop  of  C!sesarea  in  spite  of  much  opposi- 
tion on  dogmatic  and  personal  groimds;  even  his 
friend  Gregory  felt  offended.  Occupying  one  of  the 
most  important  episcopal  sees  of  the  East,  Basil's 
influence  on  public  affairs  was  now  great.  With 
all  his  might  he  resisted  the  emperor  Valens,  who 
strove  to  introduce  Arianism,  and  impressed  the  em- 
peror so  strongly  that,  although  inclined  to  bsmish 
the  intractable  bishop,  he  left  him  unmolested. 
To  save  the  Church  from  Arianism  Basil  entered 
into  connections  with  the  West,  and  with  the  help 
of  Athanasius,  he  tried  to  overcome  its  distrustful 
attitude  toward  the  Homoiousians.  The  difficulties 
had  been  enhanced  by  bringing  in  the  question  as 
to  the  essence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although  Basil 
advocated  objectively  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  be- 
longed to  those,  who,  faithful  to  Eastern  tradition, 
would  not  allow  the  predicate  homoousios  to  the 
former;  for  this  he  was  reproached  as  early  as  371 
by  the  orthodox  zealots  among  the  monks,  and 
Athanasius  defended  him.  His  relations  also 
with  Eustathius  were  maintained  in  spite  of  dog- 
matic differences  and  caused  suspicion  (see  Eu- 
stathius OF  Sebaste).  On  the  other  hand,  Basil 
was  grievously  offended  by  the  extreme  adherents  of 
Homoousianism,  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  reviving 
the  Sabellian  heresy.  The  end  of  the  imhappy 
factional  disturbances  and  the  complete  success 
of  his  continued  exertions  in  behalf  of  Rome  and 
the  East,  he  did  not  live  to  see.  He  suffered  from 
liver  complaint  and  excessive  asceticism  made  him 
old  before  his  time  and  hastened  his  early  death. 
A  lasting  monument  of  his  episcopal  care  for  the 
poor  was  the  great  institute  before  the  gates  of 
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Csesarea,  which  was  used  as  poorhouse,   hospital, 
and  hospice. 

Of  Basil's  writings,  mention  may  be  made  (1)  of 
the  dogmatic-polemical,  including  the  books  against 
Eimomius  of  Cyzicus  (q.v.)  entitled  "  Refutation 
of  the  Apology  of  the  Impious  Eunomius,"  written 
in  363  or  364;  book  i  controverts  Arianism,  books 
ii  and  iii  defend  the  Homoousianism  of  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit.    The  fourth  and  fifth  books  do  not 

belong  to  Basil,  or  to  Apollinaris  of 
Writings.    Laodicea     (q.v.),    but    probably    to 

Didymus  of  Alexandria  (q.v.).  The 
work  "  On  the  Holy  Spirit "  (ed.  C.  F.  H.  Johnston, 
Oxford,  1892;  transl.  by  G.  Lewis,  Christian  Classics 
Series,  iv,  London,  1888)  also  treats  the  questions 
of  Homoousianism.  Basil  influenced  the  fixing 
of  the  terminology  of  the  church-doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  though  as  concerns  dogmatic  acuteness  and 
speculative  power  he  is  far  behind  Athanasius  and 
his  brother  Gregory  (of  Nyssa).  (2)  The  ascetic 
works  (ascetica)  are  religio-ethical  writings  which 
acquaint  us  with  the  man  who  in  a  high  degree 
labored  for  the  naturalization  of  monasticism  in 
the  Church,  and  who  at  the  same  time  exerted  him- 
self to  regulate  it  in  the  cenobitic  form  and  to  make 
it  fruitful  also  for  the  religious  life  of  the  cities  (cf . 
A.  Kranich,  Die  Aacetik  in  ihrer  doqmaixschen 
Orundlage  bei  BcuUius  dem  Groasen,  Paderbom, 
1896).  Of  the  monastic  rules  traced  to  Basil,  the 
shorter  is  the  one  most  probably  his  work  (see 
Basiuans).  (3)  Among  the  numerous  homilies 
and  orations,  highly  appreciated  by  the  early 
Church,  some  like  that  against  usury  and  that  on 
the  famine  in  368,  are  valuable  for  the  history  of 
morals;  others  illustrate  the  worship  of  martyrs 
and  relics;  the  address  to  young  men  on  the  study 
of  classical  literature  shows  that  Basil  was  lastingly 
influenced  by  his  own  education,  which  taught  him 
to  appreciate  the  propedeutic  importance  of  the 
classics.  His  homilies  on  the  Hexaemeron  were 
especially  valued.  (4)k  The  very  numerous  epistles 
are  an  important  source  of  contemporaneous 
church  history.  His  three  "  Canonical  Epistles  " 
give  a  clear  idea  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  church- 
discipline.  (5)  The  liturgies  bearing  the  name 
of  Basil  (ed.  with  transl.  by  J.  N.  W.  B.  Robertson, 
London,  1894),  in  their  present  form,  are  not  his 
work,  but  they  nevertheless  preserve  the  true 
recollection  of  Basil's  activity  in  this  field  in  for- 
mularizing  liturgical  prayers  and  promoting  church- 
song.  (6)  A  fruit  of  Basil's  studies  with  his  friend 
Gregory  in  their  monkish  loneliness  is,  finally,  the 
Philokcdia,  an  anthology  (florUegium)  from  the 
works  of  Origen  (ed.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Cambridge, 
1893).  The  best  edition  of  Basil's  works  is  that  of 
J.  Gamier  and  Prudence  Maran  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1721-30),  reprinted  in  3/PG,  xxix-xxxii.  The 
"  Holy  Spirit,"  homilies  of  the  Hexaemeron,  and 
letters  are  translated  in  NPNF,  viii. 

G.  KrCger. 


Bxbuoorapht:  The  sources,  besides  Basil's  own  works,  are 
the  eulogies  of  Gregory  Nananseii,  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  and 
Ephraem  Ssmis.  also  notiees  in  Soerates,  Sosomen,  Tbeo- 
doret,  Pbilostorgius,  and  Rufinus,  and  in  Jerome,  De 
vir.  iU.,  and  Photius,  BMioiheea.  Of  the  volumi- 
nous literature  mention  may  be  made  of  E.  Fialon. 
AhuU  hutorique  et  litUrairt  stir  8t  BiitUe,  Paris,  1809; 
F.  Bdhringer,  Die  Kircke  CkriaH  und  ikn  ZeuQen,  vol. 
Tii,  Stuttgart,  1875;  F.  Loofs,  Eiuta^iut  von  i^ebaaU  und 
die  ChronolooiB  der  batUianuchen  Briefe,  Halle.  1897. 
Consult  also  the  works  on  patrology  and  history  of  doc- 
trine. For  the  literature  consult  8.  F.  W.  Hoffmann. 
Bxblio0mphuehe9  Lexicon  der  o^^tnmlen  Litteratur  der 
Qrieehen,  i,  407-421.  Leipsic,  1838;  U.  ChevaUer,  Riper- 
toire  dee  eouroee  hietoriquee  du  mouen  doe,  Nos.  234  and 
2445,  Paris,  1877-88.  There  is  a  life  in  English  by  R.  F. 
Smith,  The  Fathere  for  Englieh  Readere,  London,  1881. 
Consult  also  P.  Sehaff,  Hietory  of  the  Chrielian  Church,  iii, 
893-903.  New  York,  1884;  J.  H.  Newman's  three  essays 
on  the  Triale  of  BaeU,  Laboure  of  B<mZ,  and  Baeil  and 
Oregory  in  vol.  iii  of  his  Hietorieal  Sketehee,  London,  1873; 
and  the  long  article  in  DCB,  i,  282-297. 

BASIL  OF  SELEUCIA:  Bishop  of  Seleucia  in 
Isauria.  He  was  against  Eutyches  at  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople  in  448,  but  for  him  at  Ephesus  in 
449,  and  escaped  deposition  at  Chalcedon  in  451 
only  by  again  changing  his  vote.  In  458,  with  the 
other  Isaurian  bishops,  he  gave  an  answer  to  the 
emperor  Leo  I  favorable  to  Chalcedon  and  against 
Timotheus  i£luni8  (cf.  the  document  in  Mansi, 
vii,  559-563;  see  Timotheus  ^Elurus).  His  extant 
works  are  forty-one  sermons  in  pompous  style  and 
dependent  on  Cluysostom  (cf.  Photius,  cod.  clxviii) 
and  a  writing  on  the  life  of  St.  Thecla  (cf .  R.  A.  Lip- 
sius.  Die  apokryphen  Apoatelgeechichten,  ii;  part  1, 
Brunswick,  1887,  p.  426).   They  are  in  MPG,  bocxv. 

G.  KrCger. 

Bxbuoorapht:  Fabrieius-Harlee,  Bibliotheca  Qraca,  ix,  90- 
97,  Hamburg,  1804;  Hefele,  ConeUienoeechichU,  ii.  pas- 
sim, Eng.  transl.,  vol.  iii 

BASILIANS:  Monks  or  nuns  following  the  rule 
of  St.  Basil,  who  introduced  the  cenobitic  life  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first 
monastery  there.  The  rules  which  he  gave  this 
community  connected  active  industry  and  devo- 
tional exercises  in  regular  succession,  day  and  night, 
— one  meal  a  day,  consisting  of  bread  and  water; 
very  little  sleep  during  the  hours  before  midnight; 
prayers  and  singing,  morning,  noon,  and  evening; 
work  in  the  fields  during  forenoon  and  afternoon; 
etc.  These  rules  were  further  developed  and  com- 
pleted by  Basil's  ascetic  writings.  After  the  separa- 
tion between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  Ba- 
sil's rule  became  almost  the  exclusive  regulation  of 
monastic  life  in  the  Eastern  Church;  so  that  a 
"  Basilian  "  simply  means  a  monk  of  the  Greek 
Church.  In  the  Western  Church  the  rule  of  Basil 
was  afterward  completely  superseded  by  that  of 
Benedict  of  Nursia.  Nevertheless,  Basilian  monas- 
teries, acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
are  still  lingering  in  Sicily  and  in  the  Slavonian 
countries.  See  Basil,  Saint,  the  Great;  Monas- 
ticism. 
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